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IHE Knowledge of the Hiſtory of any Country is of great 
Conſequence to its Inhabitants : That of EN LAND ſhould 

be the firſt Study of an Engliſhman. In arbitary States it May 

bde of ſome Uſe to know the Proceedings of former ages; but 1 

a Land boaſting of its Freedom, they are peculiarly intereſtin; 10 every 

Individual. The Author of this Won k, in exhibiting a Faithfal Picture 

of former Times, hopes, by alarming the Preſent, to preſerve the Liber- 
ties of the Future CC > 


When we reflect | on as noble Stru ggles made | | by our 8 ed An- 
ceſtors in the Cauſe of Freedom, the holy Flan: will be enkindled pt 
Breaſts, and we ſhall not tamely ſubmit to the Loſs of that Liber y which 
hath been purchaſed with the beſt Blood of the braveſt Men 


| wen "iron n peculfar Care to 
_ delineate with Fidelity every diſtinguiſhed Character; and if the Gatour- 
ing be ſometimes high, it is always juſt. Diſdaining to let the Royal 
Tyrant ſculk behind the ſuppoſed Sanctity of his Character, he has drag- 
ged him forth to public View, and to public Contempt. He has ac- 
companied the Hero to the Field, and bound his Brow with Laurel :- 4 
Nor has hg forgot the modeſt merit of his fair Countrywomen ; but has 
1 , in youu Inſtances, a rn bro of the Female Virtues : always 
appy in an Opportunity of celebrating the Fortitude of the nd 
depicting the milder Gn of the = tA 1 M N 
18 a” een 550 bl 0h 


In the Courſe of this Volume the Writer hath taken p 


” While Care hath been taken | = brand the Vicious with the iron elt 
3 . Mark of Infamy, the Writer hath not beey leſs ſolicitous to reſcue . jy 
* Merit from the dreary Shade of undeſerved Obſcurity, = 


The gradual Advancement of Rzr16tous Kxowlkbek hath been te. 
cited with Fidelity; the Extenſion of CouukRCE marked with Accuracy: 
and the Progreſs of the FIVE Ax rs traced from their firſt faint en? to 958 
Ex. their preſent Meridian Luſtre, -* ö; a rr, 


In a Word, whatever can tend to enlarge the Mind im te the Un- 
derſtanding, and fan the ſacred Flame of FREEDO M, as been pro- 


ſecuted with ſuch a Zeal, Integrity, and Fortitude, as he r pes will pre- 


elude the Neceſſity of beſpeaking the Favour of the Public. ; 
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T is generally difficult; often impoſſible, to dif-. In their perſons they were tall, well proportioned 

cover the original inhabitants of any country. I and robuſt. Their hair, which was generally yellow 
The events 'that happened during the. infancy-[}| flowed looſely over their ſhoulders : they coriftantly' 
of nations are in time forgotten, or diſguiſed by || ſhaved their FACES, except their upper lip, whete they 


* 


fable and fiction: a thick cloud of ignorance and, ||| ſuffered; the hair to grow to an enormous length. 


error broods over the tranſactions of early times.] They: ſtained; their bodies of a ſky-blue colour a 
The firſt inhabitants of almoſt every kingdom were the Juice of-woad, and wore no other covering than 
ſurrounded with difficulties, and expoſed to dangers ;. ||; the - ſkins of: beaſts; - Their, ornaments conſiſted of 
the whole-countty being little more than à continued cbarſe *paintings of flowets and animals on various 
foreſt, filled with beaſts of prey. Rude apd ferocious. || parts of theirbodies; Enured to all the inclemencies 
in their manners, thel# chief employments were hunt- of the weather, to hardſhips and fatigue, and greatly 
ing and War. They were ſtrangers to learning, and 1} addicted. to hunting, they ac uired a degree of forti- 
e ee ee „ tude and valour, Which even their brethren on the 
hiſtory to poſterity. It is therefore no wonder that continent, beheld with aſtoniſhment. Their agility. 


71 
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— 


 the'whole is little more than a ſeries of uncertain con- || was. ſurpriſing, and the dangers they every day en- 
jectures, mixed with a fe facts, which plimmer throꝰ 


the veil of obſcurity ; but afford too feeble a light to country retidered therti almoſt. ſtrangers to fear. 
direct the hiſtorian zr His reſearches, © © | 


„ Honeſt, hoſpitable, and ſincere, they conſidered 
ark fortunately too applicable to | both the perſons and effects of ſtrangers inviolably 
the ancient monuments of the hiſtory oF England. ſacred; they. thought it an indiſpenſible duty to af- 
The origin of the firſt inhabitants cannot be traced || ford them protection and defence againſt every inſult, 
with any degree of certainty : a vague and romantic Open and generous, they diſdained every ſpecies of 
tradition only remains td lead us through the intticate deceit and-attifice ; manly and brave, they beheld ef- 


CO IE 


© Theſe remafles arc unfortunately too ap 


— 
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BY 


mazes of fabulous times. Some writers indeed have || feminacy and indolence with deteſtation. Liberty 


o . 


| was their darling object, arid they made no ſcruple of 
ſacrifieing their lives in its defence. They were ſo 
jealous of that noble acquiſition, that it was never en- 
1. truſted in the hands of a ſingle perſon. Every tribe 
had indeed a chief, but his authority was at once both 
limited and precarious. His power was father per- 
ſuaſive than cotfeive; he was reverenced as a father, 
7 rather than feartU'as a monarch. He had no guards, 
was made. The earlieſt expedition to this iſland || no priſons, no officers of juſtice; and one act of ill- 
founded on hiſtorical evidence, happened in the reign || judged violence was ſufficient to pull him from his 
of Theutat, or Mercury, king of the Celtes, who, || throne. They were, however, very far ftom deſ- 
| piſing all kinds of authority, they were always at- 
colony into Britain, in order to increaſe the commerce || tentive to the voice of wiſdom, which experience has 
of his ſubjects. Others followed their example, and || conferred on the aged; and they willingly ſerved un- 
ſpread themſelves into different parts of the iſland. || der the banners of a chief, in whoſe valour and mili- 
Every family became a ſeparate ſociety; and thoſe || tary addreſs they had learned to repoſe their confi- 
who inhabited the inland parts, having no concern || dence. As a ſhade to all theſe virtues, they are charg- 
with the commerce carried on by their brethren, be- || ed with unbounded and even inceſtuous concubinage. 
came in time a diſtin& people. They/devoted them- || But even this declined in proportion, as they became 
ſelves entirely to a paſtoral life, and wandered from || more civilized, and was foon after totally laid aſide. 
one part of the iſland to another in ſearch of paſture || Their häbitations were mean huts, ſometimes form- 
for their flocks and herds. T hey envied not the ad- ed of boughs of trees, reſembling arbours, and ſome- 
vantageous traffic of their brethren ; they deſired not times of mud and clay, and generally covered with 
to ſhare in the buſy ſcenes of commerical employ- || turf. Their towns were nothing more than a number 
ment. Strangers to the refinements of luxury, their of theſe huts, irregularly placed at ſmall diſtances 
wants were few, and eaſily ſatisfied. Hunting and from each other, and fituated in the middle of a 
feeding their flocks formed at once their buſinets and wood, all the avenues to which were blocked up with 
diverſions, edge il felled trees. They often changed the places of their 
| | „ abode 


, 
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countered among the focks and precipices of their 


5 7 * 
N 2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
f abode according to the different ſeaſons of the year. |] INHABITA NTS. PRINCIP ALITIES. 
fl} In ſummer they generally inhabited the moſt fertile. 14 Ottadini _. Northumberland. 
0 valleys, as affording the greateſt plenty of paſture e era 
and water for their cattle, and in the winter they re- | Radnorſhire. 
moved to the hills, as being at once more dry and 15 Silures Brecknockſhire. 
healthy. 3 -+ Th Monmouthſhire. 
While the Britons lived in this ſtate of natural || Glamorganſhire. 
tranquillity, the Belgæ finding themſelves greatly | Montgomeryſhire, 
ſtreightened on the continent, ſent a colony into Bri . Merionethſnhire. 
tain. They were hoſpitably received by the inhabi- | 156 Ordovices © , Caernarvonſhire. 
tants, and ſuffered to ſettle on the coaſt, where they | | 
applied themſelves to commerce and -agriculture. „ „ „Derby ＋ 
Struck with the advantages reſulting from the latter, 40 Y 1 7 LFlintſhire. 1 * 
the natives applied themſelves to cultivate the ſoil: a: # 3 Caermarthenfhife. —- 
The increaſe was prodigious, and bread became the 17 Dimetæ Pembrokeſhire. : 
common food of the natives; the firſt refinement they 155 Cardiganſhire. | 
received from their more opulent neighbours. The x ee Eo et oe 
ſuceeſs- of theſe foreigners induced many of their || Before the invaſion-of Pivitiacus, s were 


totally ignorant of all military diſcipline; they hardly 
knew an inſtrument of war. Deſtitute of fortifica- 
tions, they had no other retreat than their mountains, 
their defiles, their foreſts rendered more difficult by 
felled trees, and their bogs. Their only arms were 
ſhatp · pointed ſticks, which they uſed as javelins, and 
long poles cleft. at one of the extremities to receive a 
| ſhatp edged fflnt ſecured by a banhd"of copper. A 


countrymen to follow their example, till their num- 
ber was fo greatly increaſed, and their ſettlements ex- 
tended over fo large a part of the country, that the 
natives feared they ſhould ſoon want paſture for their. 
flocks. Wy 
The tranquillity of the iſland was now deſtroyed ; 
diſcord and faction, ſucceeded to peace and unity, 
Divitiacus, king of the Sueſſones, took" advantage vf 


2 


OC 


advantage of 


the civil commotions of the Britons, landed a con- 
ſiderable army on the coaſt, and being joined by 
great numbers of the Belge, inhabiting the maritime 
parts of the iſland, penetrated into the heart of tlie 
country, and reduced ſeveral of the inland provinces, 
which he garriſoned with Belgic troops. War and, 
devaſtation now filled the iſland with blood and ſlaugh- 
ter. The ſmiller tribes unable to defend themſelves 
againſt the inroads of the enemy, joined with othefs, 
and thus ſeventeen kingdoms, or principalities, were, 
formed in the iſland ; and each governed by an inde- 
pendent chief. | „ 5 


: The names of the inhabitants of theſe principali- 


ties, and the counties they included, are exhibited. 


in the following table. 1 £ 
INHABITANTS. 1 


1 Cantii 
Surry. 


I suſſez. 
| Dorer. 
Cornwall. 


Devonſhire. 25 
0 Somerſetſnire. 


2 Regni 
3 Durotriges 
4 Dunmonii 


Wiltſhire. 
Hamſhire. wo” 
Berkſhire. 
Glouceſterſhire. 
Oxfordſhire. 
R . C Buckinghamſhire. 
8 Cattieuchlani | Badfordhire f 
[ Hertfordſhire. 
Middleſex. 
Eſſex. 
Suffolk. 
Norfolk. 
Cambridgeſhire. 
Huntingdonſhire, 
{ Northamptonſhire. 
Leiceſterſhire, 
Rutlandſhire. 
Lincolnfhire. 
Nottinghamſhire, 
Derbyſhire. 
| ie 


5 Belgæ 
6 Attrebatii 
Dobuni 


9 Trinobantes 


10 Iceni 


11 Coritani 


Worceſterſhire. 
Staffordſhir e. 
Shropſhire. 
Cheſhire. 
Yorkſhire, 
Durham. 
Lancaſhire, 
Weſtmorland. 
Cumberland. 


12 Cornavil 


13 Brigantes 


— — —— 


—— — 
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bell of the ſame metal was fixed at the other extre- 


ni with, the noiſe of which they endeavoured to 


4 


ſeat, without checking the impetuoſity of the horſes. 


When they had penetrated into the center of the. 
enemy, they Jeaped from their chariots, fought on 
II foot till oyercame with fatigue, and then vaulted into 
their ſeats. Endued with uncommon. yalour and 


perſeverance, and enured to hardſhips and fatigue, 
they charged the enemy with a fury ſcarce reſiſtable by 
troops not coyered with armour. They advanced to 
the attack with every circumſtance that tended to in- 
ſpire the enemy with terror. They claſhed their arms 


in the moſt furious manner, raiſed a dreadtul ſhout, 
| while the hoarſe and jarring | 
ſtruments increaſed the confuſion of the wild uproar. 
The charge was dreadful : the tracks of their cha- 
riots were marked with blood and ſlaughter, and de- 


g ſounds of uncouth in- 


ſtruction hovered over the field of battle. But their 


being divided into ſeparate tribes, and governed by 
Ls ' 
. differen 


tefs, gave the enemy an advantage not ea- 
ſily retrieved. They were ſenſible of this, and en- 
deavoured in ſome meaſure, to repair ſo pernicious a 


defect in the conſtitution of their country. When 


any eminent danger threatened their liberties, the 
ſtates were aſſembled, and a general was choſen, who 
commanded the whole army, and led the combined 
forces againſt the enemy. But though he had no equal 
in command, his power was not unlimited. He was 
ſubject to the orders of the aſſembly. The ſame au- 
thority that conferred, could deprive him of his com- 
mand; and as ſoon as the dangeg was over he reſigned 


the enſigns of his power. A conſiderable interval of 


time, however, elapſed, before theſe precautions 
could be taken, during which the enemy was too often 
fluſhed with victory, and rendered more formidable 

by ſucceſs. 5 | | 
Though the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts of Bri- 
tain were addicted to traffic even from the time of 
Theutat, it is difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to enume- 
rate all the commoditiesin which their commerce con- 
ſiſted. It is known that the Phœnicians, even before 
the ſiege of Troy, which happened-1150 years before 
Chriſt, 


Chriſt, carried on a conſiderable trade with the weſt- 
ern parts of the iſland for tin, which they fold to 
other nations ; giving the Britons pearls, ivory, filver 
and gold-in exchange. The two former they manu- 
factured, and in that ſtate ſold them to the merchants 
of Gaul. After the Belge had introduced agricul- 
ture, and extended the commerce of the iſland, the 
corn and wool of the Britons furniſned- valuable com. 
modities, and were purchaſed with avidity by the 
tradets on the contient. But the iſlanders were deſ- 
titute of veſſels. of burden: the art of ſhip- building 
was unknown to the Britons. They had only a few 
open boats, poorly conſtructed of wicker, and co- 
vered with pitched hides. In veſſels 10, ill adapted 
to out- ve a ſtorm, very ſhort voyages only could be 
made; the 


. N 
„ 


. 


was probably the! fartheſt voyage they undertook, 


and this only in rhe ſummer months, and when the 11 that the righteous wiſl de rewarded and the wicked 
weather was calm and ferene. Navigation, as well as | 


ſhip-building, was introduced after: the invaſion of 
the Romans. doit FF . „ TORE! 


4 4 
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; But though the power of their chiefs was limited 


and precarious, that of their prieſts, whom they 


called Druids, was more abſolute and extenſtve. 


Their influence in 'civit affairs was great, and: in ve: 

ligious cere monies abſolute and unlimited. They en- 
groſſed all the learning of their country, and found 
their account in continuing the veil of ignorance over 
the eyes of-a ſuperſtitious people. Skilled in every 
art that had a tendency to excite the admiration of an 
uninſtructed multitude, they were revered as ſome- 
thing more than mortal, and believed to be inſpired 
with the wiſdom of the deity. The education of 
youth was entruſted to their care, and without their 
approbation, no criminal could be executed. They 
were governed by a chief, called the arch-druid, whoſe 
power extended to the depoſition of kings. He was 
the ſuprerne arbiter of all diſputes, and from his ſen- 
tence there was no appeal. DIL YE io 
Every part of the a 

to ſtrike the people with the terrors of ſuperſtition. 
Their altars were ſituated in the darkirecefſes of ſome 
gloomy foreſt, and human victims were ſacrificed to 
their gods. Their ceremonies were always ſtriking; 
ſometimes dreadfully awful. The knowledge of the 
_ druids in aſtronomy was ſufficient for calculating 

eclipſes of the ſun, and they always took advantage 
of theſe Phænomena. The people were ſummoned 
to the ſacred grove; the arch-druid preſided in per- 
fon; and as ſoon as the eclipſe began, the victims 


 wereſlain upon the altar. The horror of the ſlaugh- 


ter was- doubly augmented by the darkneſs, which 
the people conſidered as ſupernatural. ' Amidſt this 
ſcene of complicated diſtreſs, the arch-druid, agitated 

with enthuſiaſtic fury, and his hands reeking with 


human blood, addreſſed the gods; and continued his | 


prayers till the darkneſs was over, when the wrath of 
heaven viſibly appearing to be appeaſed, he diſmiſſed 
the pee ple with his bleſſing. EE | 
Perſuaded that the powers of nature were entruſted 
with their druids, and that their prayers were ſuffi- 
cient to Call down or avert the wrath of the gods ; it 
is no wonder that an ignorant and ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple, almoſt adored them, and that their power was 
unlimited. But this power which they gained by art 
and deception, they uſed for the nobleſt purpoſes. 


They compoſed, by their mediation, the civil diſcords 


of their country. Their integrity was not be cor- 
rupted ; their fortitude and perſeverance were uncom- 


ruidical religion, was calculated 


mon. The great as well as poor trembled at their 


juſtice ; for neither riches nor power were able to 
warp the equity of their deciſions. Their authority 
was ſufficient to ſoothe the rage of exaſperated armies, 
when on the very point of engaging, Fearleſs of the 
danger, and armed only by their ſacred character, 
they often ruſhed between the javelines of furious 
warriors, and calmed the raging ftorm of contending 
paſſions into peace. 


The oaks were ſacred among the druids; their con- 


tempeſtuous ſeas of Britain were not tobe 
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| check the ardour of Ceſar. 


cc 


ſecrated groves conſiſted entirely of "thoſe" treeg; and 


their branches compoſed'alÞ:the ornaments of "Hd. 
| altars, The miſletoe of the oak was a'peculiar ob- 
| Jet of veneration, being conſidered as the choiceſt 


gift of heaven. It was annually ſought for on the 
firſt day of the moon in the ſpring, With great cau- 
tion and anxiety , and its diſcovery hailed by the ac- 
clamations of the multitude. The arch-druid, dreſſed 
in a long robe, aſcended the tree, and cropped tlie 
miſletoe with a golden Pruning-knife. With this 
ſacred acquiſition in the ſkirts of his robe; he deſcend- 
ed the tree, and offered à ſacrifice to the gods, to im- 
plore a blelfing Ch'their Gon- gift. 


Ic is not eaiy, at this Uiſtance of time, t6 diſcover 
the religious tenets f the Druids. All we know is 
5 be that they believed in one ſupreme Ggd, infinite; im 
navigated in boats like theſe. The continent of Gaul 


* 
.* by 


mortal and omnipotenty that all things derive their 


origin from heaven; that the ſoul is itntnortal; and 
puniſhed'in a future life. Their idea of the deity was 


the univerſe, his power ſupported the' pillars of hea- 


| ven, and his eye pervaded the inmoſt receſſes of the 


heart. It was, ſays Tacitus, an opinion univer- 
<« ſally eſtabliſhed in all the countries where the reli- 
«© gion of the Druids preyailed, that to ſuppoſe the 
e preſence of the deity to he confined within any en- 
cloſed place, to repreſent him in an human form, 
or by any material image; was at once derogatory 

to his honour, and incompatible with his divine 
&« akkributes!?? 0 85 TO OG Of C 

A. C. 55. Such were the ancient Britons; arid ſuch the 
religious tenets they profeſſed, when Cæſar, after ſub- 
duing the Gauls to the Roman yoke; meditated the 
conqueſt of their country. Animated with the deſire 
of extending the glory of his arms beyond the boun- 
daries of the ocean, he determined to tranſport his 
victorious legions into this unknown country: the 
conqueror of Gaul muſt alſo triumph over the armies 
of the Britons. He pretended; indeed; that the 
Britons had aſſiſted the Gauls againſt the Romans; 


cc 


cc 
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and that they had given refuge to the Belge; who 
had excited a revolt. This was conſidered as a ſuffi- 
| cient reaſon for hoſtilities; it having been long a 
| maxim with the Romans to chaſtiſe all who had in any 


manner aſſiſted their enemies. 


But whatever was the. motive that excited Cæſar 
to engage in this expedition, it is certain that he took 


every precaution to inſure ſucceſs, He ſent Voluſe- 


nus in a ſingle ſhip to ſurvey the Britiſh coaſt, and 


obtain all the intelligence he could with ſafety. At 
the ſame time, he diſpached Comius, a Briton by birth; 


but a creature of his own, as ambaſſador to his coun- 


trymen, to perſuade them to form an alliance with 
the Romans, and put themſelves under the protection 
of the conqueror of Gaul. Both theſe atempts were 
rendered abortive. Voluſenus was not able to make 


any material diſcoveries, and Comius was loaded with 


chains, and treated as a traitor to his country. 
No diſappointment was, however, ſufficient to 

He embarked two · le- 

gions on board eighteen ſhips, ſailed from he coaſt 


of Gaul at midnight, and reached the Britiſh coaſt 


on the 26th of Auguſt, fifty-five years before the 
birth of Chriſt. Jealous of their libeaties and reli— 
gion, and acquainted with the deſign of the Roman, 
general, the Britons had not been idle in making 


preparations for the defence of their country. Cæſar 


on his approaching the ifland perceived the ſhore 
lined with the natives to oppoſe his landing. His 
genius only was capable of ſurmounting the difficul- 
ties that now oppoſed his enterprize. Strangers to 
the manner of landing in the face of an enemy, deſ- 
titute of boats, and incommoded by the ſurf of the 
ſea, the Roman ſoldiers ſhrunk from the danger; 


noble and ſublime. Ke believed his preſence filled 


the conquerors of the world were for once intimidated. 


Cæſar perceived their confuſion, and exerted all his 
abilities to remove it; but ſtill the Romans refuſed 
to leap into the ſea amidit a multitude of enemies who 
threatened their deſtruction. At length the ſtandard 


bearer 


# 5 
bearer of the tenth legion, with an intrepidity truly 


Roman, leaped overboard with the enſign in his hand, 


.exhorting his brother ſoldiers to follow his example, 
as the only method to prevent their eagle from fall. 
ing into the hands of the enemy. The ſenſe of ho- 
nour now prevailed over the ſenſe of danger; and 
reproach effected what perſuaſion had attempted in 


vain. The whole leigion followed their ſtandard:?bearer, 
and the Roman army was ſoon engaged with the Bri- 


tons. But here their boaſted diſcipline was of no ad- 


vantage; the irregular manner of quitting their ſhips 
had thrown them into confuſion, and they were too 


vigorouſly aſſaulted by the Britons. to form their 
ranks ;, the fortune of Cæſar was on the point of 


deſerting him. He ſaw, the danger, and by a furious 
diſcharge from his engines broke the ranks of the 


enemy. 


The Romans took advantage of their diſ- 
order and 


d reached the ſnore. The fortune of the 


The victory, however, was far from being complete; 


the Britons retreated to a neighbouring foreſt, and 


Cæſar thought it prudent not to perſue them. Con- 
vinced of the ſuperiority of the Romans, and dread- 


ing the effects of farther oppoſition to an enemy, 


now conſidered as invincible, the Britons releaſed 
Comius, and ſent him with their ambaſſadors to the 
Roman general, with offers of ſubmiſſion. A peace 
was concluded; they delivered ſome hoſtages, and 
promiſed to ſend others to the continent. 
ſed, before 
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The Britons perceived the diſtreſs of the enemy, 
and their innate love of liberty animated them to at- 


tempt the recoyery of their independence. The war- 


like ſpirit of the generous iſlanders revived ; their 
deteſtation of ſlavery rouzed them to action. Their 
ambaſſadors, after carefully viewing Czſar's camp, 
ſecretly withdrew to their countrymen, . that. they 
might be more than ſpectators in the noble ſtruggle 
for freedom. They collected their ſcattered forces, 
and endeavoured to cut off all ſupplies of proviſions 
from the Roman camp. 5 1 

Cæſar had foreſeen the conſequence, and took every 
precaution to render the attemps of the enemy abor- 
tive. He ordered all the harveſt of the neighbour- 

ing fields to be ſecured, and a magazine of corn to 
be collected within the fortifications. of his camp. 
He refitted one of his gallies, and ſent her to the con- 
tinent of Gaul for the neceſſary materials for refitting 
the reſt. In the mean time the fragments of the ſhips 
which the ſtorm had rendered irrepairable, were uſed 
with aſſiduity and ſucceſs. In ten days the remainder 


of his fleet was completely repaired. The Roman 
courage again revived, and the flame of conqueſt 


once more warmed the breaſts of theſe intrepid vete- 
rans. They had gathered in the greater part of the 
harveſt without diſturbance, and the paſſive behaviour 
of the Britons ſeemed to convince them, that their 
alarming pprebenſions had no other foundation than 
their own fears. | | 
The moſt diſtant field of corn was ſtill untouched, 
and the ſeventh legion diſpatched to reap it. Bur 
they had hardly begun, when they found themſelves 
attacked by a numerous army of Britons, who had 
concealed themſelves for that purpoſe in a neighbour- 
ing wood. The Romans perceived their danger, and 
prepared for a retreat : but this was impoſſible. The 
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| The preſence of their 


| tory in the hands of the enemy. 


Britons ſurrounded the field with their war-chatiots, 
whoſe axles were armed with ſcythes, and attacked 


the Romans with a fury to which even theſe expe» 
rienced ſoldiers; nurſed in the lap of ſlaughter, were 
| wholly ſtrangers. Fortunately for them, and for- 


tunately for their leader, the advanced guard of)the 
camp perceived an unuſal cloud of duſt, and gueſſed 
the cauſe, Cæſar was alarmed, and. flewat the head 
of the guard to the aſſiſtance. of bis diſtreſſed legion. 
His arrival prevented a general ſlaughter. Over- 
powered by numbers, and a retreat reidered impoſ- 
ſible, a very Whort interval of time muſt inevitably 
have determined the fate of this intrepid legion. 
eneral inſpired them withifreſh 

courage: the nach af the Britons, became more lan- 


guid: they opened their ranks and retired to ſome 
diſtance, and Cæſar, after joining his legion, drew. - 
up his forees in order of battle; but the Britons not 
day was now entirely changed. The Romans reco- | 
vered their ranks, attacked the Britons with their 
wonted intrepidity, and drove them from the field. 


advancing to the charge, he retired unmoleſted to his 
camp. This is the only inſtance of that general's 
eyer neglecting to pour his vengeance on the -foet 
Perhaps it is not too much to ſay, that Gafar was, 
for the firſt time, obliged to leave the palm of vic- 


ol a4 ifs 
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. Convinced; that the Romans, however poworful, 


were not invulnerable, and elated with their late ſuc- 


ceſs, the Britons imprudently undertook what they 
were unable to perform. They ſent diſpatches into 
all parts of the iſland, inviting the chiefs of the petty 
ſtates to join them with all. their forces, that they 
might aſſault the Roman camp, and pour deſtruction 


on the heads of; the invaders of their county- A - 


numerous army was ſoon collected, and the Roman 
intrenchments attacked with all the fury of an en- 


raged multitude. Cæſar, with great tranquillity, be- 


held the irregular and unſucceſsful aſſault. He drew. 


out his legions before the principal gate of his camp; 


and charged the undiſciplined Britons with ſo much 
impetuoſity, that they were unable to ſuſtain the 


ſhock. They fled in confuſion to their foreſts, and 


trembled ſeſt the Romans ſhould follow them to their 
JC 
I.n this dreadful ſituation, the Britons once more 
ſued for peace; nor was their requeſt diſagreeable ta 
Cæſar. Deſtitute of cavalry, he found it impoſſible to 


purſue his advantages by following the enemy into the 


inland parts of the iſland, the only method of ſecuring, 
his conqueſt. The late battle was far from being de- 
ciſive; the Britons were defeated ; but they had ſtill, 


prodigious re ſources, and their paſſion for libertywould 


not yet ſuffer them to ſubmit to the galling yoke 
of ſlavery. Previſions began to grow ne in his 
camp, the harveſt was over, and his army, though 
victorious, had ſuffered greatly, and were averſe to 


[| winter in an enemy's country, and in an iſland wholly 


unknown. Cæſar therefore readily admitted the am- 


1 baſſadors, and ſigned another treaty of peace with 


the Britons. Senſible of his own dangerous ſituation, 
and that the iſlanders would obſerve the peace no 

longer than they were in a condition to break it, he 
embarked his legions, ſailed on the twentieth of Sep- 


tember, and, after a ſhort paſſage, landed ſafely on 


the contient of Gaul. 


Whatever luſtre may adorn the victories of Cæſar; 
and whatever applauſe may be due to his capacity, 


his conduct, his intrepidity, yet ſurely his invaſion 
of Britain can be conſidered in no other light than 
that of the oppreſſive act of a lawleſs tyrant. Ac- 
tuated ſolely by ambition, and deaf to the ſoft whiſ- 
pers of humanity, he trampled on the laws of nations, 
and deluged the fields of a country to which he had 
not even a pretended claim, with the blood of its inno- 
cent inhabitants. Virtue was facrificed to ambition, 


and juſtice hurled from her ſeat by the hand of op- 


preſſion. Let the bold invaders of the natural rights 
of mankind, view the baſe acts of tyranny with de- 
light, and applaud the man that ſpurns at the Jaws of 
immutable juſtice ; but let Britons, who pretend at 
leaſt to found their actions on the ſolid baſis of virtue 
and honour, withdraw the flimſey veil which vice has 
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' woven for deformity; and diſplay, in their genuine 
colours, the flagitious actions of every oppre ſſor of 
the human ſpecies. 8 fs 5 871724 
The Britons were no ſooner freed from the invad- 
ers of their country, than they determined not to 
- obſerve the peace they had concluded from neceſſity. 
' Czfar alſo made preparations for invading the iſland | 
in the ſpring with a more formidable force. Warlike 
| preparations were made in the ports of Gaul with 
great vigour and diſpatch. Ships and military ſtores 
were collected in the harbours of Spain, and every 
precaution taken for riveting the chains of ſlavery on 
the arms of the Britons. IP A 
Alarmed at theſe preparations, and determined to 
exert their utmoſt force in the defence of their liber- 
ties, their country, and religion, the Britons entered 
into a general affociation, and elected a commander in 
chief over all their forces. Two generals, equal in 


abilities, and equal in valour, were candidates for this 


PE. * 


nus chief of the Caſſii, or inhabitants of Hertferd- | 
ſhire, and Imanuentius, general of the Trinobantes, 
or inhabitants of Middleſex, were the two perſons 
between whom the lot of pre- eminence was for ſome 
time ſuſpended. The conteſt was warm and ſpirited; 
the ſuffrages were divided till the death of Imanuen- 
tius, who loſt his life in the conflict, and put an end to 
the debate. Caſſivellaunus was proclaimed general 
of the Britiſh forces, and Mandubratius, the ſon of 
Imanuentius, to avoid the fate of his father, fled 
to Cæſar for protection. 1 Yee ann 10 
The time of embarkation now advanced apace, 

and Cæſar ſaw his fleet increaſed with ſix hundred 


new tranſports and twenty-eight gallies, which, with {| 


the remains of his old ſquadron, he conſidered as 
abundantly ſufficient for his intended invaſion: This 
numerous fleet rendezvouſed in the port of Itium, 
now Calais, as neareſt to the Britiſh ſnore. Here he | 
embarked his forces, which conſiſted of five legions 
of foot, and two thouſand horſe ;' and in the begin- 
ning of June, fifty-four years before the birth of 
Chriſt, left the port of Itium at ſun-ſet. The next 
morning they approached the Britiſh coaſt, and came 
to an anchor near Deal, the place where Cæſar made 
his former deſcent. VV“A 
Diſconcerted at the appearance of ſo formidable 
a fleet, the Britons abandoned their firſt reſolution of 
defending the ſhore, ſo that Cæſar, to his great 
aſtoniſhmenit, landed his forces without oppoſition. 
A convenient ſpot of ground on Barham Downs was 
marked out for a camp, and Q. Atrius, at the head 
of a ſufficient detachment, was left to guard the ſpot, 
and fortify it with the utmoſt expedition, that in caſe 
of any misfortune, it might afford a ſecure retreat. 
This precaution being taken, Cæſar ſet out at mid- 
night with the main body of his army, in ſearch of 
the Britons. After a march of twelve miles, he diſ- 
covered the enemy poſted in a very advantageous 
ſituation, having the river Stour in their front, and a 
thick wood in their rear. Their war- chariots were 
drawn up in great order along the bank of the ſtream, 
the paſſage of which they determined to defend. The 
attack was begun by the Roman cavalry, who charg- 
ed the Britons with ſuch impetuoſity, that they ſoon 
forced the paſſage, and the Britons retreated into the 
| wood in their rear. All the avenues were fortified 
with ramparts compoſed of large trees laid acroſs one 
another. to a conſiderable height. Nor were theſe the 
only defences of this intricate and gloomy retreat. 
In the center of the wood was a very ſtrong fortreſs, 
conſtructed during the civil wars, which ſome time 
before raged in this part of the country. 2 
The difficulty of forcing a paſſage through thoſe 
rude, but ſtrong ramparts, was ſufficiently apparent. 
The Roman cavalry made ſeveral unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, in which they were greatly haraſſed by the 
Britons, and were at laſt obliged to abandon the at- 
tempt to the infantry. The fortifications for ſome 
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ordered his veſſels to 
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5 
was ſucceſsful, and the Britons were driven from theit 
poſt with great ſlaughter. | " 


1 


Cæſar now determined td purſue the advantage he 
had gained over the enemy; but before he could 
carry his deſign into execution an expreſs arrived from 
Q. Atrius, informing him that a dreadful ſtorm, 
during the preceding night had deſtroyed the greater 
part of his fleet. The preſervation of his navy now 
engaged his Whole attention, and obliterated the deſire 
of victory. Inſtead of following the enemy, Cæſar 
marched to the ſea-coaſt, where he was himſelf wit- 
neſs of the hayock made by the tempeſt. Forty of 
his ſhips were entirely deſtroyed, ,and the reſt greatly 
damaged. He was now convinced that it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure his navy from future misfortunes before 
he could with ſafety purſue the flying enemy. He 
drawn on ſhore above the 
reach of the waves, and ſurrounded by the fortifica- 


n Va indie is ||| tions of his camp. The ſoldiers applied themſelves 
important poſt fof dignity and honour. Caſſivellau- 


with great alacrity to this aſtoniſhing undertaking; 
and having completed the deſign, Cæſar, after leav- 
ing a proper force for the defence of his marine camp 


| marched again in purſuit of the enemy. 


This misfortune, which had ſo greatly alarmed the- 


Romans, revived the courage of the Britons, their 


numbers daily increaſed, and they again took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the wood they had been forced to abandon. 
Experience had convinced Caſſivellaunus, that his 
forces were no match for the Romans in the open 
field; and he therefore took the wiſe precaution of 
avoiding a general engagement, and to content him- 
ſelf with haraſſing the enemy with. flying parties, 
and cutting off their proviſions. Cæſar ſoon felt the 
effects of theſe prudent meaſures. His forces were 


| continually attacked, with amazing impetuoſity, by 
mall parties who iſſued ſuddenly from their coverts, 


and as ſuddenly retreated. They were indeed gene- 
rally repulſed, but not diſheartened ; they returned to 
the charge with the ſame vigour, and with the ſame 
/ A/ ns 
Ceæſar was now ſufficiently alarmed: He ſaw the 
conſequence of being diſtreſſed for want of provi- 


| ſions, and his troops perpetually haraſſed by flying 
lemy. 5 


parties of the e He therefore determined to 
fortify his camp, and endeavour to bring the Britons 
to a general engagement. Caſſivellaunus, who watch- 
ed every motion of the Roman general, thought it 
prudent to attack them before the ramparts were 
completed. Accordingly, while the Romans were 
buſily engaged in their works, he ruſned upon them 
with the utmoſt ſury; the advanced guard, unable to 
ſuſtain the ſhock, gave way; and a great ſlaughter 
enſued. Cæſar ſaw their diſtreſs, and ſent two co- 
horts to their affiſtance. But intimidated by the 
dreadful execution of the Britons, they halted inſtead 
of joining their companions. Caſſivellaunus per- 
ceived their conſternation; attacked them with his 
uſual force, and routed 7 ith conſiderable loſs. 
Several Roman officers, particularly Quintus Labe- 
rius Durus, a tribune, wer e . . 
This ſucceſs proved fatal) to the Britons. Jealous 
of the honour obtained by Caſſivellaunus, ſeveral of 
the petty princes left the camp; abandoning at once 
the cauſe of liberty and the intereſt of their country. 
The Romans, who expected a ſecond attack, were 
ſurpriſed when the morning diſcovered only a ſmall 
number of the enemy on the hills, F at ſome diſtance 
from their camp, diſperſed in ſcattered parties, who 
ſee med to decline an engagement. This change of 
conduct ſeemed myſterious to Cæſar, who detached 
three legions of foot, ſupported by all his horſe, on a 
foraging party, under the command of Tribonius. 
The deſertion of a very conſiderable part of his army 
had no other effect on Caſſivellaunus than that of 
rendering him more circumſpect in his conduct. He 
determined to haraſs the Roman detachment. Ac- 


cordingly the horſe was attacked with ſuch fury, that 
they were obliged to fall back upon the foot. This 


time baffled all their force; at laſt, the ſeventh legion | 
I 1 ' \ 188 a 


ment. 
The 


ſmall advantage brought on a general engage 
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But the compacted ranks of the Romans ' ſuſtained 
the ſhock, and totally defeated the Britiſh army. 


jealouſy had begun, The confederacy was now almoſt 
totally deſtroyed ; and the Trinobantes, 'who had 
hitherto been kept within the bounds of their duty, 
by the power of Caſſivellaunus, abandoned the cauſe 
of their country, and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of Cæſar. Strengthened by this acquiſition, 
and freed from the danger of a general oppoſition, 
the Roman general turned his whole force againſt the 
unfortunate Caſſivellaunus, whoſe country was now 
devoted to deſtruction. The Briton perceived the 
gathering ſtorm, and took every poſſible precaution 
to brea 
head of his diminiſhed army, and determined there to 
make a ſtand againſt the conqueror of the world. He 
fortified the oppoſite bank with palliſadoes and in- 
trenchments; and, in the only place where the ſtream 
was fordable, he drove into the bed of the river a 
great number of ſtakes, which were ſharpened at the 
top and concealed under the ſurface of the water. 
But theſe artful diſpoſitions were of little advan- 


Newer, to Cafſivellaunus. Cæſar was informed of the 
8 contriyance by deſerters, and took the neceſſary pre- 
1 |. cautions for rendering the whole abortive. The Ro- 
if 1 8 orſe firſt plunged into the ſtream, and were fol- 
= lcsðwed by the foot with the greateſt alacrity, though 
3 8 incumbered with their heavy armour, and the water 


up to their chins. Struck with aſtoniſhment at the 


= ardor and intrepidity of the Romans, whom no ob- 


ſtacle could ſtop, no difficulty intimidate, the Britons 
8 abandoned their intrenchments, and retreated to the 
woods, where alone they could hope for ſafety. 


of his followers, that when any favourable oppor- 

Ny tunity whe T5 offer, he might be able to revenge the 
diſtreſſes ntry. 

forces, retaining only four thouſand chariots, in order 

to cut off the ſtraggling parties, and, if poſſible, 


prevent the Romans from obtaining proviſions ſuffi- | 


cient to ſupport their army. This conduct was more 


equal to his valour. The cattle were, by his orders, 
driven from the fields, and the corn taken from the 


ance than the 

farms. 85 | + 2 

- But theſe prudent meaſures were rendered abortive 
and the Romans enabled to purſue their march by the 
puſſillanimous behaviour of the Ceni magni, or in- 

habitants of Surry, who perceiving that the Trino- 
bantes were freed from the calamities of war, and 
lived in tranquillity under the protection of Cæſar, 


determined to follow their example. They ſent an 


fion. Their ambaſſadors met with a favourable re- 
ception. A peace was concluded, and the Ceni 
magnt furniſhed the Roman army with proviſions. 


vellunus, marking his rout with blood and devaſta- 
tion. 
country rendered a ſmoking deſert. 

The 
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the avenues to which were ſtrongly fortified with 
ditches, ramparts of earth, and felled trees. Theſe 
fortifications, though formed in the rudeſt manner, 
appeared formidable to the Romans. They had be- 
fore experienced the difficulty of ſtorming ramparts 
defended by troops driven to deſpair. Cæſar ſaw the 
danger, and therefore ordered the fortifications to be 
attacked at two different places. The ſtratagem 
ſucceeded. Caſſivellaunus had no aſſiſtant capable 
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- preſence was neceſſary at both the avenues attempted, 


—— — 


Caſſivellaunus now perceived that all refiſtance was 
in vain, and therefore determined to ſpare the lives 


granaries; ſo that the Romans had no other ſubſiſt- 
ſcanty pillage of a few inconſiderable 


Every village was laid in aſhes, and the whole 


pital of the Britiſh general conſiſted only of 
a number of huts, ſituated in the center of a wood, 


of defending the rampart againſt the enemy. His 


The Britons ruſhed from their retreat, and fell upon 
the invaders of their country with their uſual violence. | 


This misfortune completed the deſertion which 


his country. He therefore diſmiſſed his 


1 


embaſſy to the Roman general, with offers of ſubmiſ- 


Cæſar now purſued his march to the capital of Caſſi- 


alarming to Cæſar than all the attacks of the Britons. 
He found that the prudence of Caffivellaunus was 
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ts force. He croſſed the Thames at the || whic t ſuc 
| the invaders with diſtreſs. Cæſar had left his 
| within the intrenchments of his camp on the ſh 


ENGLAND: _ 


and wherever he commanded, the Romany Were tg., 
pulſed. Bur he could not divide his attention, and, . 


therefore thought it more prudent to retreat. The: 


Romans now forced the rampart; and poſſeſſed them-. 


ſelves of the deſerted capital. They found, however, 


great quantities of corn and cattle,.Caſſivellaunus, 
having made this place a general magazine of provi- 
ſions, and a retreat for his ſubjects with their flocks: 
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Deſerted: by: his friends, | 
mies, his capital taken; and his territories laid waſte,” 


Cafſſivellaunus was ſupported only by-his;own: great-. 
11 neſs of ſoul. | 
] anceſtors. He preferred liberty n diſtreſs ta ſlavery 
in affluence; and though unable any longer to ſuppott 
the cauſe of his country, he planned an expedition, 


He ſtill retained the noble 


which had it ſucceeded, would have overwhelmed. 


and was now above eighty miles diſtant. The Kentim 


princes were till firm in their alliance, and ready to 
act againſt the invaders of their country. Caſſivek © 
launus thought a favourable opportunity now affered 


for deſtroying the Roman fleet. He ſent expreſſes to 


che princes of Kent with orders to collect their forces 
| privately, and attack the entrenehments of the enemy 


before they received any intimation of their deſign. 


for the Britons, the ramparts of the Romans reſiſted 
all their efforts. They were repulſed, and the Ro- 


mans, not content with defending their fortiſieations, 


fallied out upon the aſſailants, put them to. flight, 
and took their general priſo ner. 


. * 


Caſſivellaunus was now convinced that; all 1 
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longer in arms contributed/only:to prolonguthe miſe- 


| ries of his country; and was therefore "deſizous,, f 
ſheathing the deſtructive ſword of war. He fent an 


ambaſſador to Cæſar, who liſtened to his offers, and 


* * 
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concluded a general peace with the Britons on the 


following conditions: that they ſhould ſubmit to the 


Roman ſtate, pay an annual tribute, and ſend a num- 
ber of hoſtages to Rome, as a ſecurity for the per- Fx 
formance of their engagements. It was alſo; agreed, 
that Mandubratius ſhould continue unmoleſted in his 


dominions 


Ageneral pacification having taken place, Cæſar 


returned to his naval camp, and prepared for his 

departure. His ſhips were launched and refitted with 
the 
September he ſailed for the coaſt of Gaul, which he 


reached after a' ſafe and quick paſſage. On his re- 


turn to Rome, he offered a croſlet of Britiſh pearls at 


the ſhrine of Venus Genetrix, from whom he was ſaid 
to be deſcended; and to fix a laſting remembrance of 
his expeditions into Britain, he employed his priſoners 


in adjuſting the tapeſtry: ſcenes of the threatre, on 
which the victories he gained over the Britons were 


repreſented; while others of a more robuſt conſtitu- 


tion, were employed in carrying the ſedans of the 
ſenators and principal nobility. y. 
If we candidly examine the ſecond expedition of 
Cæſar, it will appear rather ſplendid than effectual. 
He penetrated indeed much farther into the iſland, 
and formed alliances with ſeveral of the petty princes; 
but he retained not a foot of ground, nor procured 
any ſolid advantage to his country. Hedid not think 
it prudent to winter in the iſland, nor even to leave 
part of his army in garriſon to keep the Britons in 
ſubjection. He retired rather as a defeated general, 
than à conqueror; and after laying part of the coun- 
try waſte, and manuring the fields with the blood of 
their maſters, he left the Britons to repair the devaſta- 
tions, and cultivate with new ardor the lovely plant 


of liberty and independence. The treaty he conclud- 


ed can be conſidered only a temporary ſubmiſſion, 
and of which he took no care to ſecure the continu- 
ance, All the honour therefore that juſtly belongs to 
that celebrated general, conſiſts in his having carried 
the Roman arms, beyond the boundaries of the 
ocean, 
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fition was in vain. He ſaw chat his continuing anpß 
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- His orders were ſtrictly obeyed ; but unfortunately _ 


greateſt expedition, and about the middle of 


- Hils TORT OF, ENGLAND. 
Ocean, and, defeated the inhabitants of aq iſland 


known to his countrymen only by the name. 


The death of Cæſar lighted up the torch of civil 


ww £% 


diſcord in Rome, and the affairs, of Britain were for. 


4 


gotten amidſt the diſtractions that filled the capital of 
che world. The Britons themſelves were either too 
or too careleſs to tranſmit to poſterity the 


tranſactions of their country. An interval of ſeveral 
years intervened without affording any remarkable 
events to fill the page of. met can Oh, 
collected is, that Caſſivelluanus ſeverely chaftiſed the, 
Trinobantes, for having joined the invaders of their 
country 3, and that at his death he left his crown o 
his nephew Tinuantius, Who was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Cunoboline, a prince of great talents, improved 
by an 2 wes education at Rome, . 

Soon after Auguſtus was ſettled on the imperial chrone, 


ignorant 


5 


b time ſuſpended his expedition. But as ſoon 
8 


But though the Britons were not oppoſed by any 


powerful prince in Britain, was Foppe the chief of 


. 
a 


During his reign, a detachment of Roman troops 
under the command. of Germanicus, in their return 
from the victory they had gained over Armenius on 
the banks of the Weſer, were ſhip-wrecked on the 


coaſt of Britain. Theſe unfortunate veterans were 
received by the natives with the greateſt humanity, I 


and afterwards conveyed ſafely to their country in 
ſhips provided by Cunoboline. That prince had 
hitherto enjoyed a continued ſeries of proſperity. Be- 
loved by his ſubjects, and eſteemed by foreigners, he 
was conſidered as one of the moſt fortunate princes of 
his age: but a cloud of domeſtic diſtreſs obſcured 


the evening of his life. Adminius his eldeſt ſon, was | 


of a cruel tyrannical temper. He trampled on the 
laws of juſtice, and endeavoured to raiſe an unnatural 
rebellion againſt his father. The people were diſ- 
treſſed and laid their complaints at the foot of his 


throne. Perſuaſion and reproof were tried in vain, | 


Adminius was not to be reformed. - Parental fond- 


neſs on the one hand, and a love of juſtice on the 
other, haraſſed the breaſt of Cunoboline: the latter 


prevailed, and Adminius was baniſhed. Exſperated 


at a ſentence which he conſidered as cruel, and dũter- 


All that can be 


rinobantes, 
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important 8 conqueſt without danger or fatigue, the 
|| weak, the proud, the puſillanimous Caligula, em- 
\ braced the deſign of Mn Nite, a taſk which 
even the great and intrepid Cæſar had attempted in 
vain. He aſſembled an army of two hundred thou- 
ſand men, and advanced in perſon to the northern 
| coaſt. of Gaul, in order to invade the Britiſh iſland. 
Elated with the idea of reducing a people that had 
; hitherto ſupported their independence againſt every 

mpt, he biſtened the embarkation of his troops, 


. attem 
' and emed deſirous of treading in the ſteps of his 
great anceſtor. But before his ſhips were teady to 
| ful, advice. arrived, that the Britons, informed of 
. the intended invaſion, were drawn up in order of 
battle on the ſhore, and determined to ſpill the laſt 
drop of their blood in defence of their country. 
The emperor was intimidated; the very idea of dan - 
| ger was ſufficient to induce the daſtardly Caligula to 
| Sifenbark his forces. But his vanity was equal 'to 
his cowardice: he was deſirous of receiving the ho- 
| pours of a ttiumiph, without treading the thorny path 


q 


| of conqueſt ; and of wearing the wreath of victory, 


1: 


|] withour facing an enemy. He ventured out to ſea in 
his galley attended by his menten and after 


1 
| furyeying, at a great diſtance, the Britiſh coaſt, he 


| | returned with all the pomp and parade of a con- 


queror : ordered his ſoldiers to fill their helmets with 
1ells, which he called the ſpoils of the ocean, and 


. || ſent them to Rome as the trophies of his victory. A 


| triumph was decreed him by the venal ſenate, and 
| Caligula entered Rome in all the parade of a victor 
over a people he dared not attack. And to perpetuate 
| this, ridiculous expedition, or rather to . tranſmit his 
| own folly to poſterity, he erected a watch- tower on 
the ſtrand, on the top of which a fire was kept burn- 
ing, during the night, for the direction of mariners. 


1 


Tze remains of this ſtructure may till be ſeen at low 


water, on the ſands near Boulogne. 


The long intercourſe the Britons had now carried on 
with the Romans, had greatly abated their averſion to 
that people, They cultivated their arts and imitated 
their manners. Theſe would indeed have proved 

happy acquiſitions, could they have been introduced | 
without alloy: but unfortunately for our countrymen, 
they imported their luxuries with their arts. The 
hardy Britons ſunk into indolence and eaſe ; their na- 
tural love of liberty and independence was ſoftened 
by effeminence, and that union which forms the only 
bound of ſecurity in times of diſtreſs, was diffolved : 
the Britons had loſt their liberty before they were ſen · 
ſible of their danger. . 5 
While Caligula wore the imperial crown, no dan- 
ger was to be feared, and this tended to increaſe the 
| inattention of the Britons : they ſlept ſupinely on the 
couch of ſecurity. Claudius, who ſucceeded Cali- 
gula, was not leſs timid than his predeceſſor, but 
| wholly governed by favourites. Theſe ſycophants, 
either deſirous of increaſing the reputation of their 
maſter, or of ſharing in the ſpoils of ſo important a 
conqueſt, perſuaded the emperor to undertake the re- 
duction of Britain. The reſolution being taken, pre- 
|. tences ſoon offered for beginning hoſtilities, Beric, 
a Britiſh prince, who had been baniſhed from his 
country for endeavouring to excite a rebellion in fa- 
vour of Adminius, repaired to Rome, and com- 
plained of having been unjuſtly condemned ; offering 
at the ſame time, to aſſiſt Claudius in the reduction 
| of the iſland. Before any anſwer could be given to 
I} Beric, an embaſly arrived from Britain to demand the 
1} Britiſh fugitive. They were received with contempt, 
and given to underſtand, that if the long neglected 
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mined to revenge the diſgrace, he repaired to Rome, || payment of the tribute was ſtill delayed, it would be 


and perſuaded Caligyla, who then ſwayed the imperal 


ſcepter, to undertake the conqueſt of his country. 
He repreſented the Britons as a weak and divided 


people, averſe to union, and unable to defend their 
country. againſt the attack of a feeble enemy; the 


very appearance of the Roman emperor would be 


ſufficient to reduce them to obedience. _ 


A. P. 39. Pleaſed with the hopes of making ſo 


|] demanded ar the head of a Roman army. | 
|] Confounded at fo unexpected a reception, the am- 
baſſadors made no reply. They left Rome imme- 


I 
i 
; 


J diately, and repaired with the utmoſt expedition to 
their country, Cunoboline had ſome time before 
paid the debt of nature, and his two ſons Caractacus 

and Togodumnus, taken poſſeſſion ofthe government. 
Theſe princes highly reſented the ignominious treat- 

ment 
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country. They raiſed a numerous army, and en- 
camped near the ſea-coaſt, in order to prevent the 
 Janding-bt the enemmmmmmm -:: 
A. 5. 43. Claudius, confident of ſucceſs, gave 


the command of his army in 


his military Capacity, with orders to tranſport a con- 
fiderable army into Britain ; enjoining him at the ſame 


time, not to finiſh the conqueſt himſelf ;. but ſend. 


him timely information, that he might reap the fruits 
of victory in perſon. The emperor was deſirous of 


enjoying the honours of a triumph, without expe- 


riencing the fatigues of a campaign. 
Plautius, in obedience to the imperial orders, led 
a large body of troops to the ſea ſhore, where a ſuf- 
ficient number of ſhips were provided for tranſport- 
ing them into Britain. The embarkation was hardly 


begun, before a mutiny appeared among the ſoldiers. | 
They declared they were ready to follow their general | t hey 
| and, with all the fury of men ex 
| thinned the ſquadroas of the enemy 


to any part of the continent, but would not paſs the 
boundaries of the ocean; they refuſed to plant the 
Roman eagles in what they called a new world. Aſto- 
niſhed at the behaviour of the legions, and perceiv- 
ing thatnoarguments could prevail, Plautius ſuſpend- 


ed the embarkation and diſpatched an expreſs to the 
mperor, who ſent Narciffus, a perſon univerſally de- 


0 
ſpiſed, and who had lately been freed from ſlavery by 


his maſter. He aſcended the roſtrum in order to ha- 


rangue the troops: but his attempt was vain. Ex- 


aſperated at ſeeing the place, which had always been 
ſacred to intrepid generals, who had ſhared in com- 
mon with the dangers and fatigues of war ,prophaned 


al cry, in 


by a ſlave, the ſoldiers ſet up an uniye 


which the voice of Narciſſus was totally loſt; they | 
would not ſuffer a perſon deſtitute of merit, and 
hardly free from the ſhackles of ſlavery, to interpoſe | 
| anthecauſe of a Roman army. The uproar increaſed, | 


the banners of mutiny were diſplayed'; and the im- 
perial orders no longer regarded. Plautius perceived 
the gathering ſtorm, and trembled for the event. But 
generoſity prevailed, when power had exerted its force 
in vain. The ſoldiers reyered the. virtues of Plautius 
as much as they deſpiſed the effeminancy of the minion 
and returned to their duty. The troops were imme- 
diatly embarked, and, after a ſhort paſſage, landed 
in Kent without oppoſition. | 


The Britons had been informed of the mutiny in the 


Roman army ; and concluded the danger was over. 
They thought it unneceſſary to guard the coaſt when 
no enemy was expected, and broke up their camp juſt 


Jate to regain the advantage they had loſt ; and inſtead 
of joining in a general body and attacking the enemy 
before they where ready to receive them, they retired 
into the inland part of the country, and divided their 


| forces into ſmall parties. The two principal bodies | 


were commanded by Togodumnus and Charactacus, 
both celebrated for their military abilities, their in- 
trepidity, and their virtue. But jealouſies prevailed 
the petty princes of Britain; they envied 
the talents they could not equal, and ſacrificed the 
liberties of their country to the ſpirit of malignity. 
After defeating ſeveral parties, Plautius marched into 
Oxfordſhire, where he attacked the army of Caracta- 
cus, and put them to flight. Inſtead of retreating 
before an enemy fluſhed with victory, Togodumnus, 
determined to give battle to the Roman forces. He 
ſuffered the paſſion of revenge to gain the aſcendency 
over his prudence. He attacked the enemy and was 
defeated. Theſe misfortunes, though they weakened 
the power, did not depreſs the ſpirit of the Britons. 
They repaired from all parts to the ſtandard of Ca- 
ractacus, who, after joining his brother, encamped 
on the banks of the Thames in the country of the 
Regni. The Romans appeared on the oppoſite ſide 


of the river, but the ſtream was too deep and rapid to 


west of their ambalſadors, and rejeched the demand, . 

with diſdain. They prohibited all furure intercourſe; [| 
with the Romans, and took every precaution in theit || 
power to defend the liberty and independence of their || 
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| Gaul, to Aulius Plau- |} 
tius, a citizen of great reputation, and famous for 


| berties, and determined, if 
effects. T 


| to repair to Britai 
the iſland in pe 


* 
- *%* 


be forded, even by cava 


= 


>, 


enſued, in which the Brixons were obliged 10 rexrear; 


but as night was coming on, it was not thought prü- 
{ dent to pu the advantage. The Brauns were now 


rouſed to à ſenſe of their danger: they ſaw the pa- 
thering ſtorm that threatened to overwhelm their l- 
ts. They attacked the enemy wich an impetuo- 
ſity, that even the boaſted diſcipline of the Romans 
could not reſiſt. They broke through their ranks, 
1 W 


* 2 5 * , * , n 
A ort inter- 


val of time would have firipped the wreath of Eurel 
from the Roman brow, had not C. SidinsGeta turned 


the ſcale of victory. That able officer, who was 


by 


important ſervice of Geta, that they decreed him 2 
triumph, though they hardly ever conferred that ho- 
nour on an officer of his rank. 


| Deſpair now ſeized the ſpirits 
retreated along 


the ſtream a little above Greenwich, the loweft place 


|] where it was then fordable. The marſhes on thenorth 
11 fide of the river offered a retreat which they 
before the Roman legions appeared. It was now too | 
their heavy armour, and haraſſed by fens and marſhes, 
which rendered the march bork tedious and painful, 


ſecure, and there they encamped. Encumbered with 


the Romans followed the Britons, and the German in- 
fantry having diſcovered à ford, they paſſed the 
Thames, and ſurrounded rhe camp of the enemy. A 
battle enſued, when the Britons were again defeated, 
and Togodumnus, revered for his military talenra, fell 
in the action. 3 
This victory, though obtained with far more caſe 
than the former, con increaſed the loſs of the 
Roman army, and the death of Togodumnus, raiſed 


ſuch a ſpirit of reſentmeat in the Britons, that Plau- 


tius thought it im t to face the gathering flurm. 
He had already experienced the fury of the enemy, 
and dreaded the conſequence that might irſult from 
the laſt efforts of a people driven to deſpair, and fired 
with a ſenſe of an 1 injury. He 
fortified his camp, and di letters ro Rome, 
requeſting a reinforcement, and inviting the 
in order to finiſh the of 

But Plautius was ſoon ſenſible 
that he could not continue long in his firua- 
tion. Provifions began to gres ſcarce in his camp, 
and the flying parties of the Bruons cur off moſt of 
his convoys. The treachery of the Dobuni row 
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HISTORY: OF B G/I2AN D. 3 


he yol Plaitius; They had per- || formed an alliance with Rome. 1 at an at- 

e- hos wry "to bei ſettled — tempt to rivet the chains of ſlavery on a people who 
and now affofced'n ſecure retreat, and Plenty of pro- | had hitherto remained. 7 the Iceni refuſed to 
viſions to the invaders of their country. | deliver up their arms. ee a general ren- 
A. D. 44: Pleaſed with the hopes of a ee dez vous in * z and having marked out 
over the Britons, and of a conqueſt which || a camp in a very adyantageous ſituation, they fortified 


the Ceſar himſelf had attempted in vain, ¶ it with a rampart of earth and felled trees, leavin 
pry i at Oſtium for Marſeilles; pro- only one avenue, which they paved with ſharp fines 
ceeded from thence by land to Boulogne, and croſſed in order to prevent the a e of the Roman ca- 
over into Britain, where he arrived in the month of || valry. But nothing hate the ardour of Oſto- 
Auguſt. The junction of the emperor'e forces with: || rius, He led on his s infantry tot al ke and attacked 
thoſe of Plautius, formed a more powerful army than || it with the utmoſt yigour, an the precaution of 
had ever before ee in the iſland. The Britons. ||; an experienced general. The Britons made a noble 
perceived the ſtrength of the area 2 and.pru ger | defence, and : _—_ ofice repelled the aſſaults of 
" Jefre re. 


eee the Romans. But their reſiſtance was in vain; their 
taliating the injuries hey bad received from the ebe. rude intrenchments were forced, and che Ieeni fled to 
mies of their country, animated them to hoyer round ; their woods for ſafety, _ 


the Roman : byhich-incans they cut off many Oſtorius had hardly gained this important victory, 
3 of theit ſtraggling parties. Claudius, who had now: | before a new army appeared in another part of the 
taken upon himfelt che command of the Roman | iſland, - Alarmed at he locals of the Roman gover- 


army, left his poſt ank marched in purſuit of the | | not and determined to defend their liberty to the 
Britons. The cavalry effected what the infantry had laſt extremity, the Cornavii flew to arms; Oſto- 
attempted in vain; they cut off the retreat of the rius marched againſt them at the head of his legions, 
enemy, and forced them to a general ment. || and. Ax 4 to bring the Britons to a general en- 


The firſt charge vg dreadful 2 the tracts of the | gagement. But all his attempts proved abortive : 
Britiſh war- chariots Were marked with the ſlain, and che Cornarit had adopted the prudent meaſures of 
the ſtandard. of deſtr ion -wayed over the field of Caſſivellaunus. They concealed themſelves in woods 


battle. But the Roman diſcipline prevailed: the | and marſhes, and haraſſed the Romas in their march, 
deſultory attacks of ith@ Britons Were repelled, and ||: cut off their ſtraggling parties, and intercepted their 
their whole e put to flight. Claudius did not, || convoys. Oſtorius ſaw the dariger to whick his army 
however, purſue the enemy; he applied himſelf to vas expoſed, and took voy prudent en in 
| make ſettlements in order to ſerure ſus cnqueſts. He his e prevent the con 1 quences of this irregular 
took the city of Cameldunum, now Maldon, in 1 Nee before he could Tedu the, Cornavii, a 
but uled the er wich ge at, kindneſs; more 1 pany engaged his attention. The 
generoſity completed — 44 corious army b Brigantes had collected a ni vimeraus army, and made 


begun. hof his power, od charmed. with his ||; a dreadful inroad into the Roma ere. Oſto- 
— e. numbers of the Britons came to his rius 8 with the utmoſt expedition to the aſſiſt- 
camp wi ich 3 50 : I - | WEL | I ir | | y the 
followed their example, and Miſhed the y Was 4 21 with 
Roman power in Britain. Thee ves, though yan« bythe the Britons, ho had concealed 
quiſhed,' were left in the quiet pol in cels e attended 
eſtates and effects they exchange then: liberty for de pr firſt allault f fatal to knie Brigantes: They 
domeſtic: peace! The plemeney of the; 8 — ſure of * 8 no mea- 
extolled to the ſkies Nνο ef ir e pores 


* 


ge they erected | "> 1 1 g's 2 ; 
as a deity .. 4 7 r. Tot 1 28112 EAR 13 
Pleaſed with the” faceels ef his expedition," * 74 
which he had not only defeated; but: alſo: incd the nqurs | 
affections of the Prins; Clautlius left Flauti f i 
command the army, and teturnedtitol Bm, . b Soy a 8 "Ang Eniſhed 
he received the. united acclaniations of the.: peopl JET fortifications, be arr G du of the 
The conqueſbof. Britain was confidered-ps. het | 3 citizen of. nd FO Him in 


= 
15 
it 
iet poſſeſſion of their 5 
1. th 
| 
li 
| ro 


acquiſition : the-* dominions were, ended hon; 0: his . Fer Die Yradent 

beyond the limits of the ocean. . nealure, he acquired a firm and po l ly, who 

glory, and laviſh-of their honours; the ſenate.heſtowed ' garrifoneg the Tarts Oftorivus had erect | 

_ 2 ſurname of e weloeg He inal period to the inroads, of the 37 5 Wis 

C a magnificent. tyium authis-ſopn |; . autions were not ſu cient to intimi- 

after received an honoutable recall 11 Rome, and was 5 5 Li, 1 was ſtill theit - datling ob- 
received with me. greateſt ES: 2 Ward Ey a ey pre Fre. Gaara. to the chains” of flavery. 


emperor, 7 f [15k 22 il, Th 510% sige? de cated, were Eo iraged. 
A. D. 30. p. Otter x la. Gen eeded. Flaw. ll They join es, and under the command of 

tius in the government f "Bri > but as ſome inter- ' Caractacu us, de ed to make a noble effort againſt 

val of time elapſed k ** departure of Plautius che! = > dg Pa country. Nurſed in the lap of 


and the arrival of Scapul⸗ „ the Britons had ſeized the, ||; adverſity, and a ſtranger to feat, Caractacus led his 
opportunity to attempt the-recove of their liberty 3 forces againſt the enemy. His military abilities were 
and the new governor fomd che affairs of the iſlandſ uncommon, ly fortitude was invincible. His mea- 
in great confuſion. 'CaraRtarus, inſpired with the || ſures were ent and vigorous ; his reſources pro- 
noble ſpirit of his anceſtors, had collected a power ul digious. . - Che R zomans at once revered and dreaded 
army, and carried fire and ſword into the territories: || his talents. . Headed: by fo able a general, the Pri- 
of the Romans. Oſtorius landed about the latter end | tons ed to encounter Oftorious with uncom- 
of October, and though the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, mon ardour and infrepidity. Caractacus well knew 
immediately led his forces againſt the Britons. + This ||| that the Britons were no match for the Romans in che 
tudden match was fatal 21 deſigns of Caractacus. ¶ open field, and therefore endeavoured to ſupply that 
Perſuaded that the Roman general would not take the || defect by prudent meaſures, and advantageous poſts. 
held till the winter was over, and determined to chaſ- ||| He transferred the ſeat of war into the country of the 
tiſe the inhabitants who had ſubmitted to Claudius, Ordovices, 3 being more ihacceſſible to the Roman 
his army was diſperſed into ſmall parties, and. in that || army.. He formed his camp on the fummit of a 
condition were eaſily defeated by the Romans. Peace. || lofry mountain, very Jiffcule | of acceſs, The foot 
being thus — Oſtorius, in order to render it || of the mountain was waſhed by a river, deep and ra- 
ling determined to diſarm all the Britons that had || pid; and 8 increaſe che natural ſtrength * — — | 
.2 


„ 


i K 10 


937 of- ſtories” faced with ſharp-edged flints. In 


| ftors, 2 55 drove the ambitiotis Cæſar from Britain, || rial eagles; Caractacus and his whole 


their 80 ard "avigiment 


fe emed Wc mcd e belton 
. of oat. At lengch che Roma 


10 HESTOWY: © F. E NGA D. 


Caradtacus forrifel# the bank bf the Fer withrran this ringili#dedifte 

—— been a. Hi ! 

though her h Venutius vs one of the cham: 

the Romans. | pions of liberty. Pleaſetl with the. opportunity of 
Senſible of the danger of attacking forces fired acquiring the favour of Oſtorius, ſhe wach loaded = 

with an enthuſiaſtic love of Hberty, and led by a [| Caractacus with chains, and in that ignominious. 
neral, prudent, intrepid, and vigilant, Oftorius led || manner delivered him into the hands of the Romans, | 

fis ** 7075 troops, compoſed Roman veterans,” an action that has branded her name with e 


his poſition he determined to wait the eee of 


againſt the Britons ; and otjirted | no / precaution to || infamy. 

ſecure his arm from the ittegular attacks of the Note n long acquainted with the. military 

fying arties of the enemy. | reputation of this illuſtrious hero. He had — 
on as the Roman army appeared, Caradhacus | — 3 the dying remains of that noble con 

uy up his forces, and conjured them to act like: | aded by Calfivellaunys, for the defence of 


men on this important occaſion. He told them the Bft ler and had given many ſignal proofs of 
Hour was appfolthing that muſt reſtore them to free. || his prudence and inteepidity-. The news of his cap- 
dom and independence, or reduce them to the moſt || tiviry dun received with: uncommon acclamations, 
abject ſtate of ſlavery. He exhotted them to remem- || and the Romans were deſirous of ſeeing a man whole. 
ber the glqrious exafnples of their renowned ande- power was ſufftcient to check the fi ight — the impe-- 
were accor. 
and delivered theit country" from'the-6ppreffive-vio- || dingly ſent to Rome, in order to be expoſed as a public. * 
fence of Rome, Fe invoked [the Hades of their | ipectaeletothopopulace.. Thewholecity attended; the - 
great predeceſſors in this 'importarit day of trial, - in Prætoriam guards were under arms, and the emperor 
this final ſtruggle fo Überty a | $11 FRE i was ſeated on a magnificent tribunal, adorned with 
Britons. anſwered by à ge I ſhotit” of applauſe; || | the trophies of war. The: ſervantg of Caractacus 
They declared their refokariont of \ = ado their walked firſt in the mortifying proceſſion, and were 
Weder or periſhing in the glorious attempt followed by the brothers, the wife and daughter of 
Oſtorius 5 rd fs acclarrtobidhy vf the Britze, O aractacus, whoſe tears fufficiently demonſtrated, 
and was alarmed for the event! He catefulſy ſir- || thar their ſpirits were equally depreſſed with their 
veyed the deep and rapid river, the rampart face@ |} fortunes; Not ſo the brave CaraQtacus;, he marched, 
with flints, and defended by refokite cops; die on with a fteady countenante-and noble deportment; 
hanging crags, andthe Ulofe embartled ranks of the "bis foul ſoared far above his preſent condition: he 


| 2 Thße profpe& was glootny, che difficulties: |} looked down wich co on the malice of his 


hardly ſurmountable, and the attempt almoſt deſ- enemies, He approached t imperial tribunal, 1 
perate. | But the ardour of che Rowan troops could. || hoy addreſſed Fife to Claudius. 

not be repteſſed. Pan ages e Was realen Had my roderaton ber adequate an birth, 

4 and fortune, 1 had 

„ captive: but a friend. | even chou, 

d O Cæfür l habe difdaihed ai rank, in the number 

WH of thy friends 4 prince deſcended from & long race 

val the = |< of 4 and ibftrious anceſtors, and the com- 

eam, where. they Meere 91 he || © mander- of many nations. My preſent condition 

10 4 EE TEES « adds taſtes: 0 your glory, though it reflects diſ- 

At laſt the Hg "for the ab es x en; an | a fry oy 1g 8 maſter of men and 


The prize ok victory wis es 
0 Pee in tie p 
eir e erneſs, but lch 
Il he. ad diſcgyerect che ſ5 


eee 


omans; croſſed th ity,” 4 ars, of Rorſes and charions of wur; of giches; and 
A. dreadful Carnage caſt.” ore power, Can you wondet-that I fought to preſerve 


their Taper with. (that unten firmneſs which . chem, and that” I loſt them with regret 7 If the 
reſults from deſpaik. Abe round was ſtrewed wit!“ Retnins are defirous of univerſal empire, dots it 
dead; ind the rob FRIED the Re = go Ain Nog follow chat all mankind ftould ſubmit tamely to 
ar lee the. FS xt the Roman at 1 ry mea wing Fran 

AN ſurmohmt 12 e I-ſhoul 8 \ 
thrown: . f by misfortünes, and you by glory. Had I fallen 
f 4 1 | in battle bock my name and Gab had been 
hk ike men regard. eg de be ruled 4 confighed-to oblivion> Punifi me with death, 
victor Ws, or. Rf | 6 and I alf ſodn be:forgonten 5 ſuffer me to hve, 


I's and tfle generdas action will remain an eternal 
„monument uf 'Four clemency.“ ro. 00% 
2d himſe 1 5 many, | 


"uncertainty. Cove 


moved the dreadfy with || Claudius, who had diftinguiſh 

armour, the ſwor of - the Britons Bos Tots pin r was deeply affected by the maniy 
preſſion, while des , artended every blott ſtruck hy [| addreſs and prajeſtic air of Ca He ordered 
a Roman arm. ceived” the contett || the Britiſh hero, and all his family, to be ſer at iber 


ariitacits : 
was unequal, and retreats 7 > on” the. fam. and loaded! them with favburs. (1 


mit of the mountain. The aſcent was a Sing || The ſenate was aſſembled, and the vildory red 


5 tedious, but the ardour of the Romans was ſu Catactacus compated With 4 brighteſt periods of 
to every difficulty- They gained ” ſummit, and the Roman glory. They decreed to Oſtorius the: 


aſſaulted t 


attacked the camp of Catactacus. The contelt wis: ||, honour bf a triumph; but this was the period of his 


dreadful; K. Bri ons fought for” liberty, the Ro- good fortune. Fired with reſentment at the igriomi-: 
mans far igel on by de Fair, che Britons || nious treatment of their favourite leadetg the * 

1 72 ranks of the ener with a fury border- || were- rotiſed to vengeahce. They had acquired by 
ing on madneſs. 5 But their efforts were in vain; || fataFexpetience mne knowledge X the Roman diſ- 
they met death on every fide, and the camp became ciplitie, and carried on the war with mare prudemee 


a horrid ſcene of blood [and devaſtation. The victory and better ſucceſs than formerly; while the Romans, 


was complete, and the ſtandard of Britiſh liberty feſt . Buſtied with victory, grew indolent and cafeleſs. 


to the 0 round. The wife, daughter, and brothers || The kpionary cohorts left to complete the chain of 


of Car acus, with many other Perſons of birth and forts on tlie Severn, were attacked aud defeated. A 
fortune, were taken priſoners. |} body 6f Roman foragers ſhared the ſame fate. Ani- 
Caractacus himle aſca aped, with" a few friends, the | mated with theſe ſucceſſes, the Britons attacked the 
dreadful deſtruction of bis army. Diftradtetl at the || Roman army, maintained the battle till night put an 
irreparable loſs he a ſuſtained, he flew tö Cattif- |] end t the conteſt, and then retired wih very little 
mandua, een of the B rigantes, 2 ſafety, A mo- | loſs; The Romans were no longer conſidered 2 ine 

ment's eden would have been ſteficient 1 to have vincible: The ſtandard of liberty was again diff 
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Didius Gallus was ſent from Rome with .the title of 


ſeated by the Silures, who how commited dreadful 


& 
* 
K 
. 


 thoſt forcible manner, the:deteſtable conduct ef Car- for tranſporting 


Ale, GROVES 


| 


mains of the wo finiſ a war ſo ſacceſsfal begun. 
ä to the taſk : he found it impoſ- 

ble to check the progreſs of the Britiſn arms, and 
—4 into the grave with grief and dejection. Aulius 


— , ͤü , ,]⏑§⏑«;2. 


Angleſea, from 
the coaſt of North Wales. Moria was principally 


inhabited _— it was theit-univerſity, the 
tiff; a place dae nell ; 


rces in Britain. But before be 


conſecrated to — 9 religions wotſhip; and — 


eſteemed facred by A the Britons. It d allo for ſome 
devaſtations in the Roman province. Aulius exerted years been aly 


—— j — — 


— * 


all his abilities to recover the boſſes ſuſtained before | and was now - . "Cotivinced that 
his arrival, and, by his-indefari the Britons | ever be retluced to obedience 


pay ſtop 


5 of W. while the Druids continued in their authority, N 
About this time Claudius Pad the debt of ne 


tonius determined to deſtroy this Teat of their ſu 


1 in the throne by Nero, a || ftition, He knew that enthuſiaſm the 
e who had no ambition for military horiours: || tons with a kind of frantic cour Pefandedd 
— his time: to purſuits bf a very different || that | iTainſt the enemies of 


kind, _— ably: have declined all»farther 
attempts againſt che Britons; could he have done it ¶ perfect happineſs, they did not conſider the lofs of lifd 
with ſafety. to himſelf. But the people conſidered avurrevil. * They ruſhed undaunted into the thickeſt 
Britain as one of the faireſt jewels in the Roman | of the battle, and ſmiled in the agonies of death, 
diadem; and Nero thought it pfudent to tread in || It Was in vain 1 force only could ever 
the ſteps of Claudius, whoſe memory” he 1 | er to ſubjection a people inſpired with ſuch ſen- 
oy nv ek f | timents: | A mind filed with faperſtitiois notions is 


— p N. QU en 
— — — — 


their" religion, paſſed immediately into a ſtate of 


CC SSRN 


* 


of a very different kind broke out in Britain. Car- waſte, the ſource of enthuſiaſm deſtroyed, and the 
tiſmandua, the infamous betrayer of Catuctacus, to |} Druids. themſelves 3 before the 3 
fill up the meaſure of her iniquity; had taken Volo- | esald triumph over the Hberries of the Britons.” - 


prog one of 1 Ex If Tue arm of the fea which divides Mona A GN ths 


perated at ſuch dhoaking' inj 'Her' huſband | 


ent could not be forded by che int: 
enutius — — in the 22 — 2 TOE 


a ſufficient — — of boats were e collected 
pts cs, vnde the Wirt 8 d 

1 the inhabitants 
e en oo own from the Water's 
and therefore” landed his with very 
kits oppoſition” But che Britons ſoon e 
with the uttioſt fary upon the Romans, ho were 


ruck with a ſuperſtitious terror at a ſcene which was 


_—— 


the — oy 


- 
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greateſt difficulty the Romans prevented Cartiſman- || ſe Often ſtained with human blood. 
qua from falling into che h of an entaged and 


injured le. All her dominions fell into the 


hands o the enemy. Didius, who was very old 
and infirm. when he firſt came over” its Britain, 
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heirs; ho that, means to: procure a 
protector wr bis children. But he was fatally de- 
ceived. Catus Decianus, the procurator, a monſter 
of vice, avarice and injuſtice, E ized upon the whole, 
and the dominions of Praſutagus became a prey to 
the licentiouſneſs of the Roman centurions. Boadicea, 
the wife of Praſutagus, remonſtrated warmly againſt 
theſe iniquitous proceedings, 'and loudly exclaimed 
ainſt the injuſtice of dope riving. her daughters of 
ther inheritance ; but 1 — 7 of redreſs, ſhe was 
treated in a manner that reflects diſgrace npon hu- || front of the enemy. The number 
manity. Catus added infolence to injuſtice : he or- was not leſs than two hundred and 
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band of union, which had been ſo long cancelled, | heads of the enemy, and aſſiſt in p the in- 
was again revived; and the authors of Theſe ſhock: | vaders of their country. Theſe being in 
ing acts of brutalit devoted to deſtruction. Boa- || waggons poſted in the rear of the 1 END 2 
dicea, who 1 all the — of her anceſtors, retreat extremely dificult. * 5 
animated the Britons to ve is her irreſiſtible |} Ar che head of the Britiſh army ap 


drawn in a chaxiot, with her two daughters. "She 
paſſed between the ranks of her 
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Suetonius was then d teying. Taped them with a : 
religious fury. drefling herſelf to the heads of every tribe, repre- | 
The firſt place which felt the vengeance of: the ſented, with the moſt powerful eloquence, and in the 
Britons was Camelodunum, which was taken by [| moſt pathetic manner, the inhuman infults:thar had 
ſtorm, and every torture that an exaſperated enemy, |} been. offered to herſelf and her two daughners, «But; 
could invent was practiſed on the unfortunate inha - added ſhe, . mg Ano 7 Rag injus 
bitants. Boadicea ſeverely retaliated in kind on che ties, however great, motive that induced 
Roman women. the injuries offered to herſelf and her me to attack — tyramts of the worid. It is the 
daughters. The garriſon. retired to the temple of univerſal ſlavery that is the chains that 
Claudius, imagining, perhaps, that the Britons would are forging for my brave and numerous people, that 
ſpare a ſtructure dedicated to religion. A moments |{ have rouſed me to vengeance.: I have the field 
reflection would have been ſufficient to have con- ¶ to defend the liberties af my country; but if there 
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He was ſuperior at ſea, but. wanted prudence to mak: 
| uſe of that advantage; He abandoned the only ac- 
quiſition that rendered hin formidable to Conſtan- veltys 
tius, and madly determined io meęt the Roman army 
on the land, He ſhould have reflected that a — wo ind" e bros followed bis vidioties 3 
of raw forces, ſt to military diſcipline, with: || the. Fortcited eſtates of his moſt inererate enemies 
out armour, and without affection for their leader, | Vere ;xefhored. , I's be unfortunate was n ſufſli 
were no match for the Roman veterans. Aleckus was | reegmy 3 601 F wid: the f 
convinced of this when it was too late; the greateſt I was ing relief. He. 6penly des 
part of his ſoldiers went aver to the enemy, and 445 ,. ard 25 that ann pre 
reſt were ſoon put to flight. Deſpair now ſeized ſeized | © 01 aha 

heart of Alectus; he threw; away his purple cs | 2 

ruſhed into the thickeſt part of the en ge d | 
| was cut to pieces. 6 3 1 

A party of the F ranks, hb had leaped the gene- 
tal laughter, marched directly to London, plun- ||. 
dered the city, and fell down the Meer in veſſels loaded || 
with the ſpoils they had taken; but were met in their 
paſſage by a diviſion of the Roman fleet, which * 
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battle enſued; the Franks were totally « — 8 dhe country, berween the 


the Romans recovered all the booty taken by che 
enemy. f 

The Britons, now delivered from the tyranny of 
Alectus, once more applied themſelves: to cultivate || fa 
the arts of peace. Conſtantius laboured inceſſantly II x 

to render them a hap ple. He publiſhed a axima Ceſarienſis, including the northern coun- 
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E peace reigned: in the iſland; for the bar- 
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Maximus, had laid afide their incurſions, and con. 

tied quiet in their.own country 
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itain. The hotthert nations indeed” contmued {| portin the weight of the imperial iadem. 1 
thr dener wer but were abe: . N before || was wholly addicted ts pleaſures, and governed ; 
they made any conſiderable pro Meare choſen from the'loweſt claſs of rhe people. 
were not. filler to diſturb His talents were mean, his karning ſuperficial, his 

ge ” confined: his abilities were 7 ſe of & 
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mus were obliged to ſeek their ſafety in flight. He 
himſelf fled to Aquileia, where he was taken 7 
ner and put to death. 

A. D. 388. Theodoſius, though ſurrounded by 
enemies, liſtened to the ſollicitations of the Britons: 
Their condition, indeed, merited pity. Without troops 
to repel the attacks of the ferocious Caledanians ; 
without a fleet to guard their coaſts; and without 
generals to lead them againſt the invaders, they be- 
came an eaſy prey to the enemy, and ſeemed to 

loſt the power of reſiſtance. But on the ;arfival 
Chryſanthus, ſent into Britain at the head ol an: army” | 
by Theodoſius, the face of affairs was-wweally* 
changed. The Caledonians were driven back to their 
country, the fleets of pirates, which . had for ſome Þ 
time infeſted the coaſt, were defeated, and the 3 li 
ed Britons once more enjoyed the bleſſings of 


peace. 
A. D. 395. While Theodoſius filled the impe- 
rial the Britons were happy ; their commerce 


| flouriſhed, and the barbarians were confined to their 
own mountains. But the death of _ t prince, 
put a period to their uillity oman em- 
pire was indeed grown — Fs * weight of 
conqueſt. A deluge 4 barbarians pouring in from 
the north, attacked a power which oppreſſed the 
2 An inundation of warlike nations overflowed 

lains of France and Italy. It became 

ome to exert her utmoſt to repel the 
3 of the ferocious inhabitants of the north. 
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founder of the kingdom of Kent, had, by | 
his valour and conduct, rendered ir che moſt for- | 
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fix years, and was univerſally la- 


The hiſtories of theſe times are fllant with regard 
to the firſt five defcendants of Ida; their names are 


1 1 but e any account of their 


Nera or their wars. 
ys 5. 58 cords Ys 4 ohe of the deſcendants of 
Ida; vas a brave and active Tune but haughty and 
cruet; he married Acca, the only daughter N Ella, 
and on the death of that prince, ſeized on — king- 
dom of Deira, Which he e to his own dominions, 

that means the kingdom of Northumber- 

E left an 1 ſon called n but 

the id no to Win 
himſelf ala have fallen a E r 

had not his guardians conveyed him to the court af 

Cadwan; king of North Wales, where he reccivd an 


| excellent education: 


This acquiſition rendered Ethelfrid obe of the 
moſt powerful monarchs in the Saxon heptarchy. 
His reſtleſs temper. would not t him to {it 
down contented with this Jarge os to his king- 
dom. The love of conqueſt induced him to invade 
the territories of his neighbours. The Britons firſt 
1 his arms. ie Jane; e of 


their country waſte, an trated at of his 
victorious army to 2 — of Cheſter. Alarmed 


1 at the 


eruoltios 


tom of reli 


manded 


ckueilties cxetcBrik dh/their oo 
rock! the field} an advanced taimeet the 2 
vader) A 
fromthe mon 'of 
tolanimate th ſbldzers!by rkeir and 
tidas. Ethelfrid wrad ſurprized ta det fo 
of diet withourarms,” on aſked the t eaſon 
wut an appearance; He was anfwered, that, they 
were priefts who were comeouttapray forthe — 
tion of his army. . Thenꝰ, faid che, they are as 
much our enemies as as; thoſe; that wy their 
n vords for out deſtruction”; + archi ately des 
eched-apatty;cwhorcut their monkiſh battalion, to: 
piects.---Aftoniſhed-at this unexpected fate of Dd | 
Pries, the Romans made eee e 
ter was taken, and the famous monaſtery of 
Iboslledto its foundations. This rehgious ane 
according to Bede, vontained tworthonſand one hun. 

doc monks,” WhO a to-the feſpectahle ruft 
gious ordersiin th 
rainkd'' themſelves by their om labour; auch chence 
4 bthefit;- inſtead i a brirden, to their cuuntry. 

A. D. 616. The great abilities of young Sen 
Bsvume conſpioutus3- he wa athrurmd! and 8 
f Et 


Theſe: qualities -awoke: the: j 

he ſaw the -dawningy” virtuesoof6 Edwin, and dread- 
2 the conſeqdeno of their . 4 || 
young prince perceived his dr rea 

tf. fey to diffurent prindeb of the — 


tarchy. At taiboibfonndian: A hurt i in thefcourg 
of Redwald, King bfr chr Eaſt: Angles. The great | 
power of that printe ihereaſed the of Ethelfrid- 


off twelve: hundred — 
accom GN, 
exhotta- | inſulted; , 
et my wy bo 9 | 
x || hs fervice.,; A. . 
reeorded by: hiſtorians. e 


III 1 OR * a0 F BAG, K N D. 
che Btitond 


early times main- f 


f 


| affeGtion; and who pol 


— OOO A nn HCI 


2 


habitecd I. of at | | 
pray 
t travel from one 1 the 
1 — hour any B 25 25 


ho ee bye 5 


hives i 


his dale 


rince. of 5 

Weſt-Saxons, Ray'ng been def (th deter 

mined $6 deſtroy by ;treac lar ch he found 

himſelf incapable of in the o n, field, 

One * e ee, e "EE 7 vir- 
tue, nunder to inate Edwin, Q 

FRIES e to his Nate Ae 8 


„the let 


38 W gh 


— * 9 


of. havipgfayed che life gf Ns Ihiſtrious 
Son ter Edwin aſcendect the 2 4 * 1 7 
umberhand, de married Ethelburga Jay 
ben king of. Rent. But che nde 
1 dwin à pagan, it Was ſtipuls 
articles, thar-the ſoovld.ryoy 10 
2 r oyhlreligien, and be per to retain, in 
| ſervice Haulinus, R $2 We Sr 
attendande 88. ſhould. 8 2 5 For pe 
. [thei ny al 7 8 Herrn 
aulimis was a perſon o t leafping and. 
FE LL gh the di 55 NN 
wich. reaſon and . Kthelk 


> wad nοο,j˖mę;¶ lar y. Patte 


The vſurper;cohſciodwofhiz'own flagitious canduct, ber nber Bertha, .exerred herſelf fuecelyful 


was alarmed when innoctnoc had found a: protechar. tabliſhing chriſtianity in 


He had recourſe to 
induce Redw-ald to abandon Edwin. The Eaſt-An- 
ian prince, for ſome time, e rejected all Ws 


m Tap 


the ſhrine of intereſt the r1 hrs of 5 Ed. 


vin perceived, his heſitati ug, took 0 Bf ecautions 
for his dry; e tas bettel aprt 
at the court of Eaſt-Anglia, Ws become a wrecked 
exile; - (oh dread cub wacher 
queen of Eaſt-Anglia was ſtruck with his generous | 
_ Eonfidencet hei pleaded ft n behalf uf inno- 
ente in diſtreſs; and rẽv]ẽꝭZ. 
Band the ſentiments of Friendſhip! and-:of:kononr.| || 
At the fame time, Redwald well "knew the. implaca- 
ble and crueFdifpoſition of Ethelfrid, and. de- 
termined to prevent Is effects. He collected apow- 


of Northumberland. His army Was divided into 
three bodies, the firſt was led OY his ſon the 
ſecond he headed in perſon, and the third Ws com- 
by Edwin: Reyner: rereived — 
vance in order to ſecure a paſs; blut the impe 
of his courage carried him too far for mas to e 
perly ſupported ino caſe of an attack. Elie 

on the firſt information that Redwald | had: — 

kis kingdom, marched with the utmoſt 1t16n to 
meet him, and falling upon the advanced guard cm 
manded by Reyner, routed them, and ſlew the princb 
with his own hand. Redwald; irritated almoſt to 
madneſs at the loſs of his ſon, attacked the North. 
umberland army with ſo much fury that they were 

unable to ſuſtain the ſiock ; they's pave way and fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation. Ethelfrid exerted all 
his power to rally his broken forces, and lead them 
once more againſt the enemy; but perceiving all his 
efforts were in vain; he ruſhed: furiouſly i into the midſt 


of Redwald's forces, and was flain. His body was 
found in the midſt of a heap of enemies killed by his 


maintained that fierceneſs of Wul, which ey: had 
expreſſed during the vigour of his life. 

A. D. 648, Edwin was now upon the 
throne of Northumberland, and ſoon became dil-- 
tinguiſhed for his impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. 
He reclaimed. his ſubjects from a licentious life of 
rapine and diſorder, to which 7 had been long 


I 


he 


en e 


the: heartof hertufo f | 
: | lowed:by'the people 


Kingdom o 
| berland; Struck with OE of. Err 
burga, and charmed with her humane and tender dit 
poſition, Edwin liſtened, with great attention, to her 


examined the Wunde of the chriſtian n 
Paulinus ſatisfied all his ſcruples: and Edwin, after 
matute cbfiſideration, dedlared himſfelf à convert. 
Choiſi, the pagan high-prieſt, followed his example, 
and us the firſt to demaliſh the idols. he had ſo to 
mien, By * at Vork, w 
„ in A church 

on 5 ant das 10 St, Peter. Among 
darbarians the werke gef che prince is always. fot: 
The Northumbrians focked 

in ſuch multitudes to; be, baptized by Paulinus, that 


| 8 was too ſmall for the purpoſe; the prelate 
erful army, and matched directly into tha tetritories 


| 


[ 


{ 
[3 


| 


Eki 


| at the head of an infefior number of An 
own hand. He ftill breathed; and his features till | 


| 


was! to perform che ceremony in t n 
Ole Stralde. 
A. D. 633- . FOE LOVED 


don. camdiction, he exerted: gy his power to eſtabliſh, 3 | 


in part of his Rir 
moted the b e 5 
adored by V 3 cee 
their 

creaſed, Which 15 e 
behold without envy. Penda, king, of — 8 a 
prince of ſavage, bold; reſtleſs 94 rpriſing 
ſpirit; who made no ſcruple of — — the 
laws af virtue, equity and honour, in order to aug: 
rf F „ Or gratify his brutal venge ance, 
joined his forces with thoſe of Cadwallon, 2 ap of 
the Britons, and invaded: Northumberland. They 
had'advanced as far as Hatfield foreſt in Yorkſhire, 
and committed the moſt dreadful outrages, before 
Edwin was informed of their having, entered his 
Penetrated with the diſtreſs of his people 
at the perfidy of the enemy, he marched 


pom 


m. This greatly, pro- 
q win; he was beloved and 
him both as 
His power in- 
5 princes could not 


and 


them battle, in order o terminate, as oon a8 po 


the miſerirs of his ſubje&s. The conteſt was dread- 

ful. and for ſome time fortune ſeemed inclinable to 
beſtow: on Edwin the palm of victoxg. At laſt an 
event determined the fate of the a Offrid, the 


eldeſt ſon of Edwin, was pierced with an arræw, and 
fell. dead at the fert. of this 1 Edwib. who ill 


| 


| now led his Forces with coolnefs” and caugion, was 
— 1 
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HISTORY, OF 


exaſpe ſperated to madneſs by this fatal accident, He 


t ſteadineſs and preſence of mind which had 
1 his forces 1 . ruſhed i into the thickeſt 


in 88 parts * . z 3 were 


founded, and ſchools erected for the inſtruction f 
youth. 


| lis 


ans, 


e 
wr 


4 88 ng * Penda. In 208 pe 
N be Bagan Paulinus and 


TonfÞicuous among the princes of the bs prarchy; 


"ECE EE: RE 


and he was choſen chief of their political Confed: M 
racy. Penda, who till ſwayed the ſceptre of Mercia, 
Crould rot hear the praiſes that were lavithed on Oſwald 
without envy; A rival in power was not to be ſuf-. 
ge A þ yo actuated only by-the' prindiplds 5 
1001 A ſtratger at — tows of juſtite 


9 


ond the princip les Uf hümanity, Fend geefmined 
ee r . and -freord Hong h people Who had not 
inzuted him and into cheeerritar "ofa Prince whoſe 
! meritsreclipfede his dumm. ELIE ©. 07 


barbagiy $-of the Chriſtiaw wer 


helbrwga fled ite Kent, abgnhofpredato was:placed: 


f. Roch ett d 1:3 5 0 nnn fi: Hahn 
im the ſe c 8 9 No 


3? As D RE darn 
. deyafiarioti/eantativcd_ til Oßwald the f 
beleid armen beni del venen at his 
4 ſtoptel ther eſtuſian abt 
father; loſtihis dife and c un by 
Le e e ee e tt 
W 3 4a emhracad riſhian 
— — en. Tie calaniities of his country called: kim 


ſcene bf: ha 


46vantageoun 8 

a. cle. t the 
F Sswerus. Ziere:ihe waiteck che 88 
Catallas;.ambe 


with.al.the-fecur iy ab 4 neal retiring to 
Er He viewed the: 9 25 the 
enemy. and: immbdiately; ordered agendraba 
The attack wes! furious, bor a eee 


hldoct. Mbenſhis | 
the. invaſion of Rec | 


att. A the Head df- a banghyl off men, 1 


„AN 64 Then denen * hd: rhalicions: ar 
| dank and corioealed:' Penda;! without the leaſt comms! 
[| plaint of 1 .yliries'received; -eritered the ee of 
| Northurnberkntly ard ruined the ehnẽỹmC⁴ y ä 
Which he paſſeilclo Oßwaldg who felt the ares ef 
hiaqpenpie collected all che troops in his heighbbur- 
hood; and advanced to meet Gs thluman tyrant: 
vol bo aften ample om the laws of nations“ Th 

ae ge . 1 oe Fla a furious -batth 
enſu troops of Oſwald were too few' td 
| e * dend: 4 with che Mercian f * 
lang u t were total for an 

ond E ee 9 0 
|| whole: kingdom was now expoſcd to tlie dfeax Wot 
| ravages of Pencla,. and the diſtreſs of the in 


is betier imagined 5 yon is 4 
Fe Bea e 


q er er. * power 
| biwrhatck:towards-the Kingdem af F aft. Anglia” 
Fm the death of Oſwald; the kingddm was 
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pf: 
| Cadwaliþn is e af, tated with diſſentions, under weak tinces; 5 
_ Gault: parry Laührungh the heaftowank Am arrbwz actions are of very Wadde .innpobtaticnts. the reader : 
and fellcdxad * "A-S u : Canfaſiqn;-infteadof | murders and aſſaſſinations . the principal part 
order now--reigned- among the Brifots. „Oswald |} of: their hiſtory; Epfrid; indeed, who: Aden den the 
perccivetl! the. diſarder:; and iſſuing from his in- throne of Bernidid in 850 deferyes'to be remembered 
trenchmens at the Had af his-forces 2 | a pier wc gr D 7 
wflight, auch drone dem our o th e obe had long been 100 
great 3 A 1 Sn. Kanu Gl ad | | acre and infatlible j- but 7. id 
HFlaying⸗ Lag er deli on the dchaman 4prant || their! aſſumed /jn£dllibility, He def fork 125 
Cadwallom the miſcries be had inflifba um am ing: Wife of Tork, ef his biſho — * and ſeized all 
cent peopley. he: aſtended ne chrone of his anceſtors; || hi 3 were very gren ; and, Prodi. 
and. appli) himſelf sa cultivat cha arts of peace e Wilfrid appeaſe: Pope 
His and virtue were equally, conſpicuous! 22 of Rome ordered that Wilfrid ſhould 7 be 
and his mind was adornediwith :acqufition I teſtored. He returned to England, Produced 
neceſſary for augmenting the luſtre of a throne. He || an authentic copy of the ſentence; Egfrid, in a full 
obſerved with regret the languid ſtate into which || council of the nobility and treated the papal 
retiofon was falfen ; andthe] ordinances and mdf for. Hot with contempt only, 
flight of Paulinus ; and determined, if poſlible, to || but alſo with reſentment, Wilfrid, inſtead of beitig 
revive the dying flame, In onder to/t ms he {invited reſtored) oF. recaving any compenſation; was taken 
Aidan, a perſon at once reſpectable for his learning, || into cuſtody; and ſentenced to a cloſe impriſofiment; 
and venerable for bis. Virtues, fr am v6 Scatland, 6 to || 80 irited an e tO che ſee of Rome, in times 
aſſiſt him in this e undertal dan im- erſtirious, oy be remembered 
mediately eyed the Tu 8 0 0 Wald, and was || W2 N then he. papal c chair 
Nett with all the ref pete 755 19 bis great. DE 9 | -INaTKADLIE — — happe in Nof- 
but as Aidan was, not Hy ciently ac NAP nh the chamber after the death of id; extept the 
Saxon lai guage to un dertake t the te | | opolitior, and. murder of its princes, The Leer 
ance, the himſelf became the 1 of his | were treated ith * and ſuperſtitious bigot 
dune to the pepe. The ſucceſs was equal ta uſurped the place of genuine religion. At laſt an 
their moſt ſanguine expettations,” . dan faunded a a | univerſal 4 — 4 prevailed; and Egbert, as I ſhall 
biſhop's ſee at Laos 3 and ſeyęral Scottiſh hereafter relate, EN the e ol tadueing 
monks. e to bis Ah & number of their 05 the N in e Ms e 
_= warfen mk built 5 
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THE KINGDOM or EAST AN IE inn 
17 of his generals, who n concimtd-4 1 22 


oe N 


N : HIS kingdom owes: its: ts to the Angles, a 


5 people from Jutland, by whom it was founded. || was ſo exaſperated at the converſion and pufillanim 
8 by Aches; chiefs; all inde- || of Eorp "bln nk 
geeks of one another; but none of their names hand. 5 
ave been preſerved by hiſtorians: Uſa was the firſt || After he death f- a Jong! Meer 
who aſſumed 5 title of king, and this was not done || of obſcure and mactive Princes, who were eicher 
till after he had been above forty years in Britain, ||| expelled, murdered, or retired into a convent. filed 
But, from the time of his aſcending; the throne, till the throne of Eaſt- A N It will de fedleſs 10 
he paid the debt of nature, hiſtory is ſilent with re- mention the names of barbarians, 3 are 
art to his exploits. . His ſon Titel; to whom he. || unworthy: of being recorded in hiſtory. Sigebert 
felt his ſceptre, reigned in the ſame obſcurity, though || alone deſerves, ro _þ excepted, He able the 
he filled the throne twenty one en fs The actions | firſt. | 
of. both * * in oblivion. | maſters for teaching the-ſciences. His * and 
. Doi Redwald, on the death of Titel "TR | learning would have adorned the throne,” had he not 
father, # — 2 the throne. The actions of this || been ſeized with the reli 
rince eclipſed not only all thoſe of his predeceſſors, t n 
at alte moſt. of the Saxon chiefs. He was placed | eee 41 
at the head of the heptarchy, and-filled-the poſt with || aA. D. 749. The laſt of the Eaſt- Anglian —— | 
great honour and applauſe. He embraced chriſtia- | was Ethelbert, whoſe mind was adorned with the 
977 but afterwards renounced i it, at the inſtigation || moſt amiable virtues. His fu jects romiſed . — 
f his ye. who was, an idolater. So many exam- ||, ſelves a long ſeries of happi £46 tur 
80 of temporary converſions, are a proof that || ment of ſo generous and len a walter f at the 
chriſtians, ill-inſtructed, are only n in name; || ſame time they wiſhed to render the ſceptre perma- 
nent in his family. Ethelbert, who | the hap- 


nd that the labours. of the ignorant miſſionaries of || 
hoſe times, if they produced their effects without || pineſs of . ee his pr incipal wag __ - 
difficulty, were attended with no permanent advan- || 1 — to and a treaty of mar 
tages. After a glorious 80 of twenty years, he || was concluded — din and Althrida, d . 
aid the debt 0 instance, and was } Tycoradegs 77 | to Offa king of Mercia, a princeſs equally — 4 
his ſon, ; able for her piety and accompliſhments. ' The gene- 
A. B. 624. EopwwId. who » wane. weak: ad vous ſoul of Ethelbert was above ſuſpecti 5 
pulillanimous prince, appeared under great diſad- of treachery: he repaired to the court of Mercia to 
Vantages after his illuſtrious father. Perhaps at | conſummate his. IG” But Off had ether v views. 
would have been impoſſible for him to have kept || Ambition had more charms: than virtue; He was 
the, ſeat of royalty; had he not been ſupported by || determined to annex the Eaſt-Anglian kingdom to 
Vr, king of as orthumberland, in gratitude for his own, though at the price of every thing held 
rotection he had himſelf received from Red- || dear by mankind. He violated the ſacred rights of 
| wald. Eorpwald embraced the Chriſtian religion at hoſpitality. and honour; he cauſed the innocenc, the 
the inſtances of Edwin; but chis change of religion || unfulj g Ethelbert, to be aſſaſſinated; and ſeized 
increaſed his inactivity: he was much better qualified | upon his! kingdom ; which, 1 this 1 WAS 
for governing s a Convent than a ene minen | Aire, dy ag — Mercia. | | 


Es 1 


THE KINGDOM oF MERCIA.' 


TERCIA. was, 1 Far: the "Ew" and moſt | fire of youth. A long ſeries of experience had not 
opulent kingdom of the Saxon heptarchy. || abated his ambition; the love of conqueſt was ſtill 
It was founded by Crida, a deſcendant from Withelga, || the ruling paſſion of his ſoul. His character has 
the ſecond ſon of Woden. He held the ſceptre only || been already fully diſplayed in the hiſtories of thoſe 
P years; and, on his death, Ethelbert, "King of || kingdoms with which he was. at war. He well de- 
e 
engi axon e nei ring ſtates ſufficiently experienc 
years after, * he reſigned the crown 4 Webba, || in -uftice and his Ss, no leſs Wa ve Chriſtian 
one of the ſons of Crida. He was a very indolent princes fell in battle by his ſword. His whole reign 
prince; and though he held the ſceptre nineteen || was a ſcene of blood; the ſword of deſtruction Al- 
years, he performed nothing worthy of being re- ways marked the route of his enemies. It reflects 
corded in hiſtory. At his death, he left his kingdom I] an honour to chriſtianity, that he always refufed to 
to Penda, his ſon. But Ethelbert, who ſtill filled {| embrace its tenets. '- If his portrait will admit of any 
the Kentiſh throne, fearing the reſtleſs ambition and || ſoftening, it is his never moleſting any who became- 
turbulent temper of Penda would involve the whole | convyerts to the faith, provided they lived up to their 
heptarchy in confuſion and diſtreſs, ſeized the crown. || profeſſion: he was an implacable enemy to all whoſe 
a ſecond time, and conferred it on Ceor], à nephew || actions were a contradiction to their principles. 
of the late king. Ceorl reigned eight years, but left Time ſeemed to have no power over Penda. The 
no traces of his government: his actions, whatever. |. flame of ambition, which generally grows langyid 
they June like thoſe of his predeceſſor, are conſigned | with age, glowed with full vigour in his breaſt. = 
to oblivion. | lanned conqueſts when others are tottering on 
A. D. 624. Penda ſeized the ſceptre of Mercia Erk of th ? ve: and, in the eightieth year of his 
on the death of Ceorl. He was fifty years of age, _—_ the head of his army, into Nor- 
whey he aſcended the throne, but glowed with all the || chumberland, fully determined to depopulate the 


country, 


, GO” 
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1 


. 


de- 
fert. Rut victory now, forſook his ſtandards: he 
attacked the Northumbrian army and was ſlain. 
A. P. 654. Peada ſucceeded his father in part of 
his dominions, and exerted. himſelf nobly, in propa- 
_ gating chyiſtianity in Mercia, His labours Mere 
crowned. with ſucceſs 4 the tender branch, he planted 
during the reign of his father, now ſpread itſelf over 
the whole kingdom. -But he did not long enjoy the | 
_ crown he fl a ſacrifice to malevolence; perhaps to 
ambition, Some writers ſay, he was poiſoned by his 
mother, e. king of Northumber: 
land; ſeized upon the whole Mercian territories, which 
he, held, Wulp e for. e Fenda, | 
wreſted them out of his nñanud. 
herited the reſtleſs ambition of his father, was, Con. 
 tinually engaged in war, which was his darling paſ- | 
lion. Far from being contented with his own.terri- | 
tories, though much larger thati thaſe. of any. other | 
prince of the heptarchyz he turned his afnis..againſt | 
[is neighbours. The, firſt; monarch. that felt; the 
power of his arms was Kenwalch, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, whom he defeated, arid ovef-run great part | 
of his territories. He next attacked the Britons, 
and dr ove them fr om their poſſeſſions ö between the b 
' Severn and the Wye. He reduced the kingdoms of 
the Eaſt Saxons and Eaſt-Angles, to a ſtate of vaſ- 
ſallage, from which they neyer entirely recovered: 
But victory forſook him in che cloſe of his reign : he 
was defeated hy Egfrid, and he paid the debt of na- 
ture after a reign of fifteen years, leaving his crown 
t Kenred iis ... 5 6 
A. D. 675... Kenred, who was an infant at the 
death of his her, wanted power to hold the ſceptre: 
7 


"INE render the whole kingdom a ſmoaking 


his uncle Ethelred, celebrated for his military talents, 
art of it waſte. - 
Sorhmbetlandy and made hin 

ſelf maſter of Lindſey. ut. 7 | 
his conqueſts 4 determining to ſpend the * 
of his days in peace and. tranquillity. Reflection 
now painted the former [ſcenes of his life in different 


wreſted ĩt. from his hand. He invaded the kingdom 
of Kent, and ay great p e de- 
feated the king c Norte kland made 

5 Here he put. a period to 
colours from what they had appeared at the head of 
his army, His mind was deeply affected with the 
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gloomy ſuperſtitions of the times. He reſtored. the | 
crown to Kenred his nephew, from whom he had un- | 


35 


ther to Penda. He poſſeſſed that reſtleſs ambition, 
which formed a part of the Saxon character. He in- 


vaded the territories of his neighbours, and filled the 
| whole heptarchy with alarms; His abilities were 
| great, and hat they, been confined to proper objects, 


us.reign would have, been lorious to himſelf and 
his people ; but he deviazed from the paths ef ho- 
nour. His manners were depraved; and a deluge of 
viee overſpread his kingdom. This procured him. a 
ſevere reproof from the pope; and to avert the threats 


| ened vengeance of heaven, he had recourſe to the 
| religious practices of the times, he founded the fa- 


mous monaſtery of Croyland, which in magriificence 
far exceeded any then in Britain: He exempted the 


| clergy from all taxes and ſecular ſervices, except ſuch 


fortreſſes, 1 | 
By theſe: 


* 
n 
* - 
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But he did not end his days in peace; A rebellion 


| broke out among his ſubjects; and Ethelbald fell in a 


attle with the inſurgents. Beornred, who headed 
the rebels; took poſſeſſion of the throne; but the 


|-riobles; incenſed at the inſolence of the rabble; flew 


to arms, Toon. hurled the uſurper from the feat of 
power, and placed Offa, the fon of..Eawa; brother 
of Penda, on the Mercian throne; | 
A. D. 558; Offa was one of the molt diſtinguiſh- | 
ed of all the Mercian princes. . Fortune perpetually 
followed his ſtahdards. He reduced the Kingdom of 
Kent, affer killing the prince with his own hand; 
He invaded Northuniberland, atid annexed the dun- 
ty of Nottingham to his dwn dominions; He con- 
Juered all the dominions of Weſſex to the northward 
df the Thames, and made them à part of his ori 
territories. | EE 4.8 
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| | The Britohs had, for fome time, made ihcurfions 


into the frontier provintes of Mercia; and committed 
the moſt dreadfu] diſorders, , Offa marclied againſt 


| them, drove them back into their country with great 


ſlaughter, and to 7201 their incurſions for the fu 
2 2 24 D Hh. . . 
ture, threw up « Rrong, intrenchment; which began 
hear the mouth of the riyer Dee in Flibrſhire, and 
Of che Wye n. the mountains terminated at the inffux 
of. the Wye into the Severn neat Bfiftol; This was 


ney, which he himſelf had founde 
A. D. 505. Kenred did not long fill the throne 
of his ele He had no talents for war; he 

was fondet of the indolence of private life, than the 


— S 0 S + = . 
and died in ob- 
4114 „ K Sem we 3» a 


he reſigned his ſceptre to his uncle Ceolrid, and ac- 


king of : 


Eſſex, 
ended 


7 


of Eſſex, repaired to Rome, where they all 
their days in a cloifter. - a 


the aſcendancy of the monks over the mind, when 
tinctured with the gloomy ſuperſtition. of the 
and determined? 1 
Accordingly; he 
privileges. This“ 5 
the whole fraternity againſt him. The prince, not 
ſuſpecting his danger, admitted them as uſual to his 
Preſence. Their vengeance was not long delayed; 
they poiſoned his wine, and he died in the greateſt 
torments. Nor was his death ſufficient to ſatisfy their 
malice ; they imputed the delirium occaſioned by the 
ſtrength of the poiſon, to his converſing with the 
devil, and charitably devoted his ſoul to eternal per- 
dition. So dangerous was it in thoſe times of igno- 
rant bigotry to moleſt a fraternity of men, who, by 
living on the labour of others, became a real burden 
A. D. 716. 1 

ceded by Ethelbald, the grandſon of Eoppa, bro- 

* "Oe eee | 


8 


olſible, to leſſen their power. | 
rived them of ſeveral of their 


* * 0 4 


active ſcenes. of royalty. After a . of; pur, years | 


_companied with his aunt Kiniſwintha, and Offa, ||. 


| | #4 : ho F ert Tis {5 TOTHEFY Þ 
A. D. 709. Ceolrid 1 very different ſen- 
0 


He ſaw with concern || paid. 


as abundantly ſufficient. to arm 


16. This unfortunate monarch; was ſue- | 


the moſt ſtupendous work Executed during 
TArghy 4, part of it 


4 #. „ 


3 and remitted 
| x 1ad before been uſually 
But he ſtained his laurels by baſely aſſaſſinat- 
ig | | That young 
prince, allured by the E 
Offs. came to the Mercian court to eſpouſe his daugh- 
ter. He was received with every appearance of friend- 
Ae eſteem, but amidft the joy of what he fan- 
cied was his nuptial entertainment, the cruel Offa 
cauſed him to be put to death, and immediately made 
himſelf maſter of his dominions. 
A. PD. 792. Awakened by the ſtirigs of con- 
ſcience, and deſirous of re-eſtabliſhitig his character 
among his people, he had recourſe to the ſuperſti- 
ious cuſtoms of that age to expiate his crime, He 
enriched the cathedral of Hereford z he gave the 
tenth of all his goods to the church; and undertook 
A pilgrimage to | pin where he received abfolution 
from the pope. In return for this favour, he eſfa- 
-bliſhed in his dominions an annual tax called Petet's- 
ponce, becauſe it amounted to a penny each family. 


This tax, after the union of the ſeven kingdoms, 


| 


ws levied all over En Gand And ekbcted us A tfibugs 1) 
by the Roman tiff till the reign of Henty v . 

hs demoliſhed at once thiat' trribote;” 0 and dhe pope's 

authority. 112 | | 


On he M8 it, ien, he erected che magniß- | 


1 monaſtery of St. Aubade, where he reſided ſome 
== s in a ality of a Reward, and died in obfcu- 
ee; and other acts of” piety," com letely 

— * — his crimeb in the opinion of his fi . 
Motul excellence or N was leſs regarded, in 
choſe times of ignoran „than the founding || 
— — Hoſes, and the” exterior practices | 'of 
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eres BY Ky wie cot 

active and equitable Pies; ph W 

would be cult to 4 1 fing © inſtance n his 

whole reign that deſerved ate hers, Extept us ky 

' munificence to the Clergy.” He filled che throne of 

hear” Tadin het tg 303 nal - - 
Dis. Ken was but an inf hh 16 


1 and 


drided his fiſts was enerhſſel with the gare 
educatiun: but, inſtead 'of- E | 


_ performed any ations wortHy to be tranſmitted to 
ofterity, . they are buried in oblivion. Their natries, 
$a he he len ength of rite they” filled the throne, aue the 

MIV circ unftince Ty have recorded. 
2 5 5 596. 
Wan when 


he e Abs Pons th Te 


devotion. eee, 3 ut eben | owed to her Father. the" 
A. D. 794. Egf 84 His tos afcenilel {he Merci be mutdered.* and 
4 0 erg; 85 death r his father and, from ſome of 1 long enjoy the alte dt be 
che firſt” acts of; His reig | promiſed ro a ras oh 
themſelves a long ſeries of hap 0 : but their e who was ſo s after, expel 
were Gon tendered abortive : 17 00 held che Tei It will 56 necdlels to 1 de 6 
only five months, when he paid the debt of tierufe; kingdom a Fo 1g f "TagetMNon "of * per 
amidſt the tears and lamentations of his ſubjecks. actions Enn; Pee 4 1 Us 
Kehulf, deſcended From à collateral branch of ths and candid Nad The a of uf rs continued 
Pends family, received che fceptre on the death'of || till Egdert-fibdued the ki d put a period 
254 He was e brave and ſoperſtitious. I 0 the Seron by: vir 5 10 
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A RKENWIN was the firſt of the Shi FP 1 th "Yed Veit ry againſt 5 Ki wh ti 8, an 
o aſſütped the title of ing of Eſſex; and 2 85 — 4 in LOTS They d ſever 
ac pere held his Kingdom as a fief of Kent. « a | 
Nor has any of the ancient huftorians informed us at 
hat period it becat 6 4 dent moharchy. 
eicher Erkenwin, or his two iffimiediate ſucceffors, 


n e 
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|| rot ing iſhed by Jake 
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this pious prince, excel c 
| unintetrũpted ſeries. Of 8 Ice 


neſs of heathen, ſuperftition ph not chen been || He, was allafſinated by two of his 
dilp 9 the: "Fight A the "goſpel venge for his having Hewñ a artiality to che 
+ of Kent, -defirous of e ers If who tr aa a eccleſiaſtical 'cenfilre on one. 
the fame happineſs he” Him receiyed from ff them” for his vices. This, cycnt, ha happayed 
te peeking by an en 11 18 7 = Into | | 7 gn I WIe 
K in er rit * H t1 ir dom, b HE © 2 
0 Convert this . 'S! bert, 98 15 errors of | em rhe d e 123 1 5 
olat itus ſucc ' 'Sibert re £0 be recor oo” reig 
joined eber n | erectiny che cathedral church. of A de L 52 ed valle 
t. Faul. ft Was Puilt the foundations of a 5 of Fuel bſcare 
heathen 'terple* Selene to Plana by the Romans, ||| to be wWiſhed the) 2 
when they were IJ pt? of Brirain. 'Melitus was the | interval of About 19 19 | of Eff. 
firſt big * his great abilities nöbly in| was reduced by Egbetr, who, 100 i an e 
o 8 r true religion. The great increaſe of to the ſever king e the Sod = 1 ; 
ing to Ws ty, that followed on the: open- [ Suck is the hiſtory 12553 Bey , 2 ſtrut 
ing of the cathed Se Four two Princes to founded on ee 5 
11d the ch rhe. St. Peter” at Weſfminſter, ambition. Chriſtianity Has, ohe 5 
which had been ddnglithed Sarong. That ||| iafluenge in dif poſin i of 
ſtructure was erected in che ape d f, Conſtantirie the ||| benevolthce, 4Y ny he | 1 5000 Vh 13 
Great, on the föündäticns of A rem jerple, br built by thee {|| *ners,” nd/iritro a Lan 
Rimians,” and dedicated to Abo: The founding ||| but it Toft its Ag oO ee 8 bl 3 they 
of 'theſe two churches gaye a fat "blow to th 7 a were to0't erk dee NE, 6 
e ark e i werke 1 en ee 
Kingdom, deftroyed, and the” im Ken that [firny icity_« NT FRE De 
in Pieces. Bür Siber Sen 109490 3, ic paid the [|| they ſabſtitured an bolted 5 5 5 5 Ri 
debt of nature, after -hvldin int "th "the "FL of Eff f jan relics: "1 Practices of an  abſurc Ae 
ahnoſt ſeventeen 3 ee dae e MO. plied the 1 lace 'of the'eyany | ae. Vr Ng 
A. D. 613: 1 7 TR | Le by W hike In ſuperſlition, and ſtragg ult and rational 
Tons," Sarnen Seward. , who formed a 88 87 ene % ,, very 0 : of n Fure was 
mvirate, ind rene! 15 The "piety. of one fed u 3 on ei nts 
their father hack "produced very lirtte effe& Un the T8 be ee e F Interpol ion 
minds of theſe three princes; were till 10 rovidence, jos eye 15 I © ſoon £4 of 
Laters, and endeavouted to feſtole the heartit Hipex-| 1. Hence tlie 1 eceiy 
fthtion. Melitus laboured inceſſa by for their co1 vio Gino, 055 a Yer r 1 5 
verhon : büt his og were vai; 55 . they ridicuted and ENT FOR ee A n 
a rene bf rite . 0 l dan We it We 
iſhed Melkus from t een Noe Wing after, I in the thickeſt night e 
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7 o expo ern is bee pain Were the only people that Jad any anche of letters, 
ol repentandt, they h in the gloomy Re their Kudies 5: ned almoſt entirely. to theo 
teceſles. of u daiſter, — munificent donations If It is, indeed, in ils 0 at the ſcietices tho a 
churches. and the idlergy-.. No leſs. than ten of 14 * 4275 ch of eivit difeord 
der kings, and eleven of t Ir queens, d from | EE and di erſes | s 
the. worldzoand” were 22 oe iety. eee 5 maler one ee ee — 
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mich b. countries more f 


f E ; io 


| Wind gave hir 5 e 
3 as his births: & & are, Faire 


proſpect 


linigas, 
lg bad the fole 3 tlie . 
began with. introducing among his 4 | 
il he had Fe — ye armies, N 


bliſhed his character 45 a | neral, ang nen 
chief of the Saxon, mfedderacy. Th | nt 

Capab 1 their coupe was Or | 
againſt the pow 


of: ;; the. >. n ? 0 Beg > FO 
Kent, Eſſex, and Eaft-Anglia, ee brit 1 5 1 1 aud theſe th 
tary to that people. Bernulf, who then filſed thi I = er A apply CON 
Mercian throne, Was alarmed at the ſu = "Eg- | ſehves to commerce, . 1 97 ang aud fre- 
bert: he: ſaw, that upleſs, ſomething: Fang the coaſts of dd crent kingdomss 


blaſt, his laueels, he muſt ſaon, be maſter, FRE. A. 1 .,Fexurp 
323 Mi. 1 TRAGIC On, Traben 
i inſtead, af e 


heptarchy. He therefore increaſed -bis. army, 
took a , of Ng ER abſent T | 
the provinces of Wager ther bordered upon N 5 
Egbert was in Cornwall when. he receiv news ¶ Pr 
Fenty ett i ET age 
| grea tion, 0 ut a to; bp | * ſeveral 

The enemy. The re lad I. e but gigs a 
Wilton; in Wiltſhire: a furious battle e enſued, . 4 el i pls 8 NE 1H 9080 
which the forces of Beraulf mere ptally; defeated, ||| . D. $33 * e 1 thu hin ages Frere 
andthe preater' part of them ho eſc ap | ETD } their | hand fon 
of the engagement were cut off in hei 
Anocher decihive battle, fought ſoon. af 
the conteſt, and made Egbert, maſter 14 
He purſuedl his ſucceſs, marghed towards 
berland, and vas met by, the. wrde lden 
who came todo him homage. Dogg rh 
1 ſevetal kingdoms of A 

he ſuffered: them .to. enjoy. their former. Jaws jand 

cuſtomsz'>aud to eleft Weir ew) kings) „WhO . 
verned their refpettive provinces; but Pa aupannnal 
ridge wget. ner a e e A 
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| Nd. not thihk proper to continue their ravages; they to late. Egbert attacke with the 
retfeated to det ips, and diſappeared. 1 


Danes to join them againſt the enemy. A numerous 


they landed in ſeveral parts * he 1 
dered the adjacent cOnmrys anc drm ens Pee cheir 


; booty, leaving behind them fuch dreadfal marks of 


Where, after drawing them aſhore, they ſarrounded 


| Fettlement ; the intention of th 


The reſiſtance tfiey met with had no effeck tb df. 
courage their incurſions; their inſatiable thirſt of 


had, ſome years before, been defeated. The danger | {| ther. Alfred was received with the greateſt marks 


tempts of theſe reſtleſs invaders,” and getermined to || pence over the whole kingdom ; and to pay his hol 
diveſt hiraſelf of part of his dominions,” in order neſs three” hundred manchuſes (about ps 2-2 

upport 

His eldeſt ſon, the counties bf 

to che ſecuriry of the ſouthern 

ful W 
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ſafety, But thoug ch the Danes hail been victorious, I ſee! the Eiigliſh army ſo hear them, the? 
Britons r have willi retreated, but it 


they ſuffered ſo. ea in he engagement, that they 


fury, and put them 6 fleur. The Britons: took 
ſhelter in their mouth. 0 * Danes rennen to 
their ſhips.” g ite 30 
A. D. 837 Egbert ſaw the neceflity-of beet to 
check ef 2 ſs of thoſe rapacious in i. and 
had even fete out a few ſhips for that purpoſe: bur 
he died too ſoon for his people, leaving the crown to 
his ſon, Who was ill qualified to ſuſtain its — 


A. D. 836. The Corniſh Irirons, defirous of 
freeing themſelves from the Saxon yoke, invited the | 


body of theſe- pirates accordingly landed in Cornwall, 
and were joined by the Britons. © This combined 
army immediately took the field, in hopes of ſur. 
ptiſing the Engliſh forces. But Egbert had learned | 

wiſdom from experience ; his laſt defeat had rendered: Egbert was formed both for conqueſt and 

him cautious: he expected the Danes would return, || ment : he was intrepid, wiſe, and humane; e . 
and kept his troops ready to receive them. He || quired a 1 by his valour; and he rendered his 
that immediately againſt the enemy, and met HAPPY V. by his prudence, beneficence, and! im- 
them at Hengdown-hill, in Cornwall. urpriſed to partial di 9 — of juſtice. > 
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\ THELWOLF PR” " chrone on the || their ravae ; they were attacked | by the militia of 
7 3 5 death of his father, but inherited few of || thoſe parts, gag and defeated, with ſuch terrible laughter, 
his qualities, His virtues were thoſe of a monk, ra- that kingdom Wass for ſome yas, free nog their 
ther than a king. He. received his education in the attacks. ee ee d Þ 
monaſtery of incheſter, Where he contracted the A. D. 851. ut tivinerratof Wangen one 
indolence and inactivity Tl eneral in a cloiſter. The | nothing more thai a prelude to more general attempts. 
a 
| 


Danes did not fail to take vantage of his e ; || Ehe Danes landed in ſeveral ] w_ & _ ED 5 
but were every where defeated,' though 2 
| they had committed the moſt q 
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temerity to have met chem in the open field. Aſto- 

hiſhed and intimidated at this Hilthdition': 

rians; the Engliſ abandoned'thert” 


"RY 


| of ke. and diſcipline was loſt in intemperance. 


Animated by theſe diſcoveries, he returned to his 
friends, and raiſed their drooping ſpirits with. the 
hopes of; an,'eaſy and gertam victory. Diſpatch 


were immediately ſent to the moſt conſiderable of his 


| 


| 


ſought their ſafety in à ſpeedy flight,” 
over to the continent, and 


duden Superich do eren : he Had aße "the 
ns 0 a bit he as ki th far Phi 
ou al AAR his attendants and; inthe | 


Agile of a peaſant, concealed himſelf in the cott: 
of a Mr whoſe wife put his patience to the 
feve wing Uh affiftance in her do- 
meſti be a e of not continued long in this 
humiliating retrea before he found an op —— 
of collecting a '« with of his friends .3 and with the 


he werd 8 to an imicceſſible moraſs in Somerſetſhire, 


formed by the waters of the Parret and Thone. In 
the center of this moraſs he built a fortreſs, and often 
ſallied out 
of his arm, knew not from what q ee Ale 
received the b'ow. | ; They never ſu Alfred 
was ſo near their car z they were perſuaded he had 


of the Taw, in Deronlir, 19 ge to the fortrels | 
„ at the head 

of twelve hundred men, 1 7529051 towards the bar- 
barians. A battle — When Hubba was totally | 
defeated, and Odun took the famous magical ſtan- 
dard of che Danes. This ſtandard was called Reafan, 

from its having che figure of a raven — 


upon it, by the three 


„ 


85 che barbarians, who felt the 8 


fiſters of Hubba. Magical || 
| fimilar calamities. He had ſeen the effect produced 


incantations had alſo” been uſed to render it pro- 
Jperous; and the Danes, fully perſuaded, that che 
army, where it was diſplayed, would be invincible, 
aſeribed to it a miraculous virtue. Alfred now per- 


advantage that o The camp of the enemy was 
at no great diſtance, and Alfred was deſirous of dif. 
covering what diſcipline chey 


penetrating into their camp, entertained them fo 
highly with his mufic and facetious humour, that 
he was introduced into their is tent, where he 


obſerved in this period 
of ſecurity. He took the diſguiſe of a harper; and 


faith; the laws « recs were tinljiown' 20 the Alfred dftewa-faveurable preſage 


Danes. The couritt) | of his fabje&s 


tare; | king; pros cpa deen immediately n 
ety } the enem m 1 140 
Ins :: The Dans es 
en. 2 of Ha 

*% 1 ner: oy 4 
| ey ed mores m0 f 
founded when e by the Englifh,: their oppo⸗ 
fition was feeble; 


| Alfred; and ſought their ſafety in 


ſubjects with this favourable intelligence, ordering 


Brixton, in the foreſt of Sherwood. He wa readily 
obeyed; the hopes of meeting their king, -whond 
they had lang as dead, revived their hopes 
the dangers of war now: appeared far leſs terrible 


ye him tha che dominion 9 — The ravages of 


the barburians had rouſedi them to vengeance ; they 
were deſtrons of re retaltating cthe: 8 they had 
ſuffered onotke brutal invaders: of their country. 
from the alacrity 
; who” Aocked: to the ſtandard of a 


e ben de 
2 man- 


8 they" imagined 
Afﬀoniſhed-und con- 


they were rerrified at the name of 
t. A fortreſs 
led for eleer. Alfred 


was near, and tfüther they 


| ſurrounded their. retreat, and famine ſoon forced 
| ther to ſurrender. 


ſtilb glowed in the breaſt 
of Alfred; he could not be cruel, even to an enemy 
chat had ruined his countr | Perſuaded. that the 
— of apriculture'woul: Hoon; give them a diſ- 


aſte to pillage and rapine; eſpecially if they became 


converts 40: 


| 158 tages. They admired 


fallen among che ü ay 
A fortunate event drew Alfred: from his reren: 
Hubba, a Daniſh prince, having landed at the n e | 


doctrines of the gaſpel, he offered to 


| eſtabliſh them in Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, 
which they had depopulated, provided they would 
— ar defend thoſe countries 


ſt any future 
enterptizes of their countrymen, and alſo embrace 
the tenets of chriſtianity. The conditions were joy- 


fully accepted: they had: little religion of their own, 
they had no ob- 


and, when: their intereſt pleaded, 
jection to be Chriſtian! The event juſtified the 


baptized: Alfred was: ei and * en 
— of Athelſtan. 


This of xcligion had-the ed effect on 
| the eBay of the Dane; he — a much 


i de ferocious: manners of his countrymen. 
now à more tender regard for the hves of 
abilities and vir- 


52 If tues'of Alfred, and ſeemed: to have abandoned their 


former brutality wich their former religion. Houſes 
were erecbed in the coùntry aſſigned them; the lands 
were cultivated; virtue and induſtry were encou- 
raged; and Alfred preſented the Daniſh chief with 
a ſhort code af laws: for the govenninent: of bis 


fubjects. | 
A. D. 70.  Byer attentive tothe happineſs of his 
| ſubjects, A d employed this interval of tran- 


quiltry in reſtoring order in the ſtate, and in cita- 
bliſhing meafures which tended to prevent a return of 


A 


by his navy, and lied himſelf to augment its 
Nes. A. ſame _ he took every precaution 
to 1 any miſunderſtanding between his Englith 

Daniſh ſubjects. He governed them by equal 
laws; he made no difference between them in the 
adminiſtration of civil or criminal juſtice : an injury 
committed on a Dane was puniſhed with the ſame 
| ſeverity as if the ſufferer had been an Engliſhman ; 
the ſatisfaction, the fine was the ſaine. The country 
again wore the aſpect of plenty; the fields again 
waved with golden harveſts : the cities were rebuilt; 


continued ſeveral days, and even gained the favour. 
of that ferocious leader. Alfred, though his time 


and London once more became rich and 3 
commerce again took ſanctuary within her walls. 


Alfr a 


N 


the eee of his viſit: he obſerved their ſupine 


them to aſſemble all their forces, and R 


policy vf Alfred. Guthrun, the Daniſh chief, with 
thirt7 or his- principab officers, were immediately 


for the ſacrꝛd nature of an oath: he 
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iented the düffculties U attend 
raiſin Con an army on any ſudden emergency: 
$a = principally he attributed all the miſeries Haf- 
fered by his people. He therefore formed a regular 
and form! 
Every perſon. in the kingdom, 
arms, was obliged to do military duty 
ſtrong bodies 
to act the common enemy. Part of theſe 
were ſtationed in garriſons; others were encamped in 


K D. 892. 
| Alfred had exper 


in his turn 


different pos We of the kingdom; and others employed 
in cultivating the land, till an appearance of an enemy 
called them to arms. The kingdom was by theſe 


wiſe lations always. capable of oppoſing any in- 
— x. the fields were propetly tilled ;/ no indivi- 
dual had: a right to complain that his burden was 
heavier than that of his neighbour, Content appear- 
ed in every countenance: the late interval of orrow 
was changed into an interval of joy. 
But among all he eſtabliſhments of Alfred, thoſe 
relating to his navy were the moſt uſeful and advan- 
The very ſituation of the country, its being 
an iſland; pointed out a maritime, force, though it 
had — been | unaccountably neglected, - Alfred | 
Enel its \ he was convinced that while the 
puns + of the ſea, they have nothing; to 
8 fra ry ** attempts of a foreign enemy. He ſta- 
tioned one hundred and thirty veſſels of war at pro- 
per diſtances along the 
_ ſeamen from di 


to venture out of their harbours. 
Nor did he neglect to put the ſea coaſt into a proper 


garriſoned, and furniſhed with every 


— for N a noble defence. Beacons were 


Wherever any enemy appeared, the. 


4jans; Alfred had, i in appearance, ſecured. the 
quillity of his kingdom, when Haſtings, a celebr 


made preparations for invading 
ſtranger to 


— that the precautions had been taken w | 
render any attempt of that kind abortive. But he 
perſevered in his. deſig not to make ſettlements, | 
but to enrich, himſe " with the ſpoils of a trading 
people, He fitted out- three hundred fail of ſhips, | 
and r all his forces, ſtood oyer to the Eng- 

ful fleet was divided into two 
ras one. SP which, conſiſting of two hundred 
and twenty ſail, entered the harbour. 801 Rye 1 in Suſſex, 
where they landed their forces, and ſeized the caſtle 
of Appledore. The other, commanded by LN 


ings himſelf, entered the mourh of the Thames, and 
landed at Milton, where: the Danes up an an in- 
trenchment. They, after —— erected. 4 caſtle at 


T 

Middleton, and another at Beamfleet. The dreadful. 
ravages which had ceaſed fat ſeveral years, were now 
again commenced ; and an emulation ſeemed to exiſt 
between the two chiefs, who ſhould. excel in acts of 
outrage and cruelty: the country was again * with 
blood and ſlaughter. | 


A. D. 893. Theſe ach of barbariy '# va 
the glory of * 1 prince was in 


glia employed 929 affairs of that proſincg, 
Gurkrun rides the debt of nature, when 
1 5 ie c On che firſt 3 


enemy. 


- 


idable militia for the defence of the nation! 
capable of bearing | 


under theo lieuteuant of the "cOuntys were read 
immediate action. p 22 24170 
A. P. 892. By! these wile Wenſutes and brenn. 


0 che 2 The — arb hea, car- | 


p 


| 
| 
1 
| 


| advant 
coaſt. He inſtructed his ſub- || fart-at Beamflect, and carried it 
in the art of navigation; and invited the moſt 
erent. nations to ſerve in his 
marine. The cruiſes of the pirates, ſo injurious to 


trade, now received a ſevere check; they hardly: dared 


erected on the ſummits of the re conſpicuous hills, 
and in the moſt proper places for ſpreading an alarm. 
beacons were 
lighted, and a proper number of. diſciplined, ay 8 | 
or 


tran- 
rated | laſt, in deſpair, they forced a paſſ 
Daniſh pirate, after ravaging great part of, F. range, 

England. He was no 
the . abilities of Alfred; and 1 from the inhabitants, - 


= 


greateſt crimes. 


> We Toke > A. D. 896. 4t 


| ried deſtruction through the counties of Suſſex and 
| Surry, and were how 1 their fleet loaded 


with plunder. Alfred met powerful band of 


| lawleſs pillagers at Farnham, where he attacked them 
with the utmoſt fury, obtained a complete victory; 
and took all their baggage, The few that eſcaped 

| ir ſhip 


4 the. laugh ter fled to 
forces were thus always in readineſs U 


93 failed up the Colne, 
d . — themſelves at Briekelſey in Eſſex: 


A. D. 894. This victory would have put an end 


to the ravages of the Danes; had not their perfidious 
countrymen, who had received fo man marks of 
kindneſs from Alfred, taken up arms in favour of the 
invaders. Regardleſs of oaths; and ſtratigers to 
titude, the Danes of Northumberland and Eaſt- 1 
glia renounced their allegiance, fitted out a numerous 
ect; and landing in Devonſhire, beſieged the city of 
Exeter. Alfred ; marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to the relief of the. inhabitants, and arrived in the 
neighbourhood, when the inſurgents imagined he was 
employed in the eaſtern p of the kingdom. The 
approach of Alfred fog them with terror; they 
immediately embarked, and joined Haſtings at Beam- 
fleet. Encouraged by this powerful reinforcement, 
the pirate exten his ravages into Mercia, waſting 
the country through which * ed. Alfred had 
left a ſtrong body of troops in London, for the ſe- 
curity of that city: theſe were not idle. They took 
age of che abſence. of Haſtings; attäcked his 
by ſtorm. The 
plunder of many ſucceſsful cruiſes, during : a courſe 
of. ſeveral years, were depoſited in this fortreſs; The 
conquerors returned loaded with riclies; and amorig 
the priſoners were the wife and two ſons of Haſtings, 
Theſe were ſent to Alfred, who generouſly returned 


' therh to the pirate, with this remarkable meſſage; 
Rate of defence. He built caſtles. and fortreſſes in 


places moſt cxpoled to the attempts of an enemy. 
They were we 


rn 


os make war upon women and chriſ- 
« tians.“ 


with the noble generoſity of Al- 


| Fre, and rervified by the power of his arms, Haſtings 


1770 for rhe 3 which was granted him, on condition 
of his i lately departing the kingdom. - Ha@- 

ings accepted the Ai ulatien; but obſerved it no 
longer than ſuited his on intereſt i he embarked his 
forces, and joined his countrymen on the other fide 
of, the Thames. But the vigour and alacrity of 
Alfred, rendered all their attempts abortive z they 
were driven from one end of the kingdom to. the 
other; and expoſed to the miſeries of famine. At 
age to their ſhips, 
and —.— the iſland, without being able to carry 
with them any part of the plunger. they had wreſted 


A. D. 896. Alfred found no difficulty + in re- 
ducing the Danes of Northumberland and Eaſt-An- 
glia to their duty, after the departiire of the pirates. 
But he was deſirous of eſtabliſhing a laſting tranquil- 
lity in his country. He had —. pererived that 
peace was incompatible in a kingdom divided into 
Petey. ſtates, and governed by feudatory princes. 


He wiſely aboliſhed that form of government, and 


took the people under his immediate authority and 
admini 
ſerved 


ration. The Welſh, who had hitherto pre- 


their independence, acknowledged. the authority 
of Alfred. Peace was again eſtabliſhed in the iſland, 
and the great genius of Alfred was once more at li- 
17770 to 8 n for promoting the 
nels ot his pep 

ung leſs than the prodigious talentz of Alfred 
were equal to the amazing taſk of reſtoring govern- 
ment and order in a kingdom reduced to the moſt 
e ſtate of anarchy and confaſion; ., The laſt 
ages of the Danes had obliterated all order and 


— both The people were reduced to ſuch 4 


ſtate of -miſery and want, that they were cog to 
'Procure a wretched ſubſiſtence by commi the 


The whole country was infeſted 
with bands of robbers, whoſe dreadful „ be ren- 


I]. dered all property aF nor were the lives of 
the inhabitants e from their rapacious attempts. 


|. The execution of-a very ſevere zuftzce.only could put 
an end 9 


alarming enormities, and citabliſh 
border 


W 


42 A. D. 896. 
order in the ſtate. Alfred ſaw all the difficulties, but 
was not intimidated: he applied himſelf to regulate 
theſe crying abuſes, and he could not confer a greater 
favour on his people. He began with dividing the 
kingdom into counties; theſe he ſubdivided” into 
hundreds, and the hundreds into tythings. By this 
regulationevery man in the kingdom became a mem- 
ber of ſome tything ; · the houſholders became mu- 
rual for one another; and each was - anſwer- 
able for his children, his ſervants, and his gueſts. 

Every youth, at the age of fourteen, was obliged to 
regiſter himſelf in ſome tything, when all the houſe- 
holders immediately became anſwerable for-his con- 

duct. Nor could any perſon change his habitation, 
without a certificate from the hend of the tyrthing to 
which he belonged. As the tything was anſwerable 


for the conduct of each individual, ſo the hundred year. 
| awakened by the peruſal of ſome Saxon poems, but 


was anſwerable for the different tythings, and the 
county for its different hundreds. The county, the 
hundred, and the tything, had each its particular 


court. The aldermen, biſhop, and ſheriff, preſided | 
in the firſt, the conſtable in the ſecond, and 'the | 


| 
| 
| 


HISTORY OF ENG LAND. 


an in the third. By theſe admirable inſtitu- 
tions, rendered abſolutely ' neceſſary by the circum- 
ſtances of the times, every houſttolder was obliged 
to watch over the actions ef his neighbour; not 
could any crime be long concealed, or long un- 
puniſhed. Smaller injuries were puniſhed m the 
ing court, but the 1 
e hundred. Twelve freeholders were choſen, Who, 
upon oath, enquired into the crime of the accuſed, 
and he was either condemned or acquitted, according 
as they thought _ ilty- or innocent. This was 
the lein of juries, W ſtin determine all civil and 
criminal matters in the Engliſh- courts. Perhaps it 
is not poſſible to deviſe an inſtitution better calcu- 
lated to ſecure the liberty of the fubjee," or n 
1 of juſtice. © 
* But the people had ſtill a greater confiewce in the 


jo ry of their neighbours.” 
pealed to him from the ſentence of the inferior courts. 
Alfred ſuſpected that the judges wanted-either abili- 
ties or honeſty in their P 85 and was deter- 
mined to remove the complaint. 


They per 


quainted with the laws of their country; and, that 
none might plead ignorance, he formed a new code, | 
which ſerved at once to inſtru& and direct his ma- 
giſtrates. This body 
but is ſtill arded as the foundation of the common | 
law of England. It muſt, however, be remembered, 
that Alfred was not the ſole author of this code of 
laws; he collected them from the ſeripture, from the 
laws of Ina, Offa; Ethelbert, and the cuſtéôms of 
the various nafions that inhabited Britain; but in 
many places he reformed and extended previous 
intimen A body of new laws would Bere been 
dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 
But it was not enough to procure body of K. | 
cellent laws; it was neceſſary alſo to Pag Foe ftrti 
in execution. Alfred AS 2 
particular : he examined y rict 19 2 condutt of 
all his miniſters and j N reviſed their deeiſions, 
and ſeverely puniſhed all who were guilty of Par- . 
tiality. By purſuing theſe prudent meaſuires, all 


—— 


violences and opprefſions were baniſhed from a bun- | | 


try where they had fo long reſided. Robberies were 
no longer feared : a breachy' of the 
offence, or a te inju 
He ordered gold dracelets to be fu 
highways, and no man ventured to take them don; 
and if a purſe of money was dropped on the road, 
no 
Alfred leſs attentive to the 2 of his 
to the execution of juſtice. He 

ſtates of the kingdom, or general aſſembl 


iality and integrity of their king, than in 4 
perpetually ap- emulation is the parent 

vided the natural day —— — equal parts; and 
meaſured the time by 
Il lengths; in lanthorns. The keeper 
took particular 


care that his nobles and judges ſhould be well ac- 


e 


n dared to touch it but the owner. Nor was 
le chan 
ordered that the 4 
of the 


| ogg eee 
| vice; 7 Att 
were heard in that of 


| kin 
| two hides of land, to keep their — 
naries till chey reached their ſixteenth 

vited learned men from every 
R or atleaſt rebuilt, the univerſity of 
| appointed to offices of truſt; the a 


5 


peace, a public 
, were alnoft unknown. 1 
ſpended in the | | 


—__ 


nation, ſhould meet twice a year in London; and 
that the members ſhould owe their admiſſion to their 
own quality or virtue, ns card of the king's 


piety; ehe ſecond to the diſpatch 


— 2 * the relaxation and refreſhmert of his 
of laws is now unhappily loſt, bod 


his time. 


1 


| mities z The oe] Gering 
ſurrounded 2 had 
in 


every ſpecies of 


4656 


pleaſure. He never invaded, he never wiſhed to 
invade the rights of his people. And we find in his 
teſtament this remarkable expreſſion, That it was 
« uſt the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain as free as 
their own thoughts.“ | 
It is, perhaps, impoſſible to reform and paliſh the 
manners of a rude, ferocious people, without the 
aſſiſtance of literature. Alfred was not to learn this 
truth : he knew that the rays of learning would diſpel 
the gloomy night of Gothic ignorance, at once the 
parent of vice and ſuperſtition ; and therefore ne- 
glected not this noble object, whoſe advantage he 
well knew:from:- his own 2 The — 
of Alfred had been great 
indulgent 3 of ls father. Ei m mind — 
not received the leaff tincture of knowledge when he 
had attained his twelfth His genius was firſt 


they had —4 tendency to improve his mind. The 


Latin language opened to him inexhauſtible ſources 


of inſtruction and im tʒ and the early taſte 
he diſcovered for wor 's calcularhd ar Once to inform 
his unde , and inſpire him wich the noble 
ſentiments of honour and virtue, hit 
future £ er 1 whole was involved 
in a drea n ance. There was hardly 
5 Latin fer- 
red [bound could. ———— 


lom; z a obliged all — — 


year. He in. 
part of the continent. 


Ferſons ef 'merit-and learning only were 
ignorant and in. 
dolent gained not the favour of Alfred. His nm 
example was a powerful incentive to. che i of 

his ſubzects; a noble emulation Was Leid, amd 


of improvement. ON: 


wax-tapes, of equal a 
bane of His Radl 


the care of theſe tapers; and it was his ta 
give him notice of every hour. The feſt G. dete 
portions of time was-devated to qtudy, and acts of 
of buſineſs; and 


By thus Jv every -moment of his 
— he became ons of the moſt learned perſons of 
| ſto the: Latin perfegt 3 and 
tranſlated — — of Flop the hiſtory of Bede, 
and other works, for the uſe of s ſubjects. 
He underſtood architecture and mulie, and was the 
beſt mathematician of that age. 
ral fables, -para 
ferocious people. Hou unt 
our wait of time 60 5 


en 5 parte fin Mb was 
rg 9 
. 


ineſs of hi c pet, N 
5 
\- 156 bh > Fx © 


on, and omitted 
to increaſe the ha 


aſtontfhing; 


powers ide human A e * S” 
public revenues. Alfred” divided. whe Into two 


parts; one he eg to ſacred; and the othier- to 
civil A 5 5 he ſubdivided into four 
parts; was d ed to the in generał; 
Nin ſecond to ta 1 Es Nas 

himſelf; third to . lic Fiege 35 
fourth tothe b 
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third to. the entertainment and relief of ſtrangers } 5 er was even; his Siolition chearful ; his con- 
Who reſorted to his court. ation agrecable. He was temperate, charitable, | 
The happineſs and advantage of his ſub jects formed 8 and generous ; at once the prince and fz- 
one of the principal cares of Alfred; court was ther of his people; poſſeſſed of every talent, of 
the reſort of all who were eminent in their pro- every acquiſition that adorns the human mind ; with- 
feſſion; and and Alfred omitted not this opportunity of ¶ out one vice to fully the luftre of his virtues; No 
enriching, his country with all the proben 8105 had ever a better title to the ſurname of Great. 
made in various countries. Agriculture, navigatio 2 55 He died on the ſixth of October, in 
and commerce, engaged his attention. He lent both My fifey- ond year of his age; and the tkirtieth of 
ſhips and money to merchants of character, m er | his reign ; leaving the nation to lament his death. 
whom extended the Fade of their {COUNT to Nt xan- || The tears of a bl pings people watered the tomb of 
dria, and imported fi rom chene the e rich cams Alfred. He left five children, two ſons; and three 
of the Indies. daughters; who all inherited a confiderable ſhate of 
In _— li, bay I 8, ges and ee His ther father's talents and virtues. 
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A DN 3 who abended * throtie on {| h | s, and Landed in Eaſt 
900. the death of his farher A 1] Anglua: te te Grp 
de ſurname ef Elder from bia Being the Feſt Pra {| pearang: n aimy, and. declated o 
| bf that name who held. che Engliſh. obpere, The || for Fi. e of Ed, 


Danes were in poſſeſſion of the kingdoms: of Nor- was ae e e "He marched; | 

thumberiand and Eaſt-Anglia, and had. * indeed, into Glouceſter, and commi 

quiet during the latter end of - Alfred's K ip the 5 N inhabitants; but 
into 


were afraid to provoke a prince of N 17 was oblige on the appfoach 
when Alfred paid the debt! af nature, Pn art Edward irc xd his approach 
the en coun the frojitiers waſte ; 


cringe 2 — . 5 ED ot F . 


10 4 1 father — Lo 7 90 y. of bs ar. cp A. -conſide 


* 
reyenge 11 x 


fair opportunity a> nes far breaking the | Kentiſh Orcs, © mielves on the 

| ſhackles of obedience, e Danes, „ F her Hare of 
maſters of- 7 the when. { plunder, 92 65 Give RAS," ol ua pes 

appeared to adyantage, after fa: uf 4 zEpeared, orders for | x of Kr elyald per- 

father ; but- was far fro m being unable to wield | geiyed the 1 iapru Kentiſh forces, and 

the ſceptre with honour w him, and advantage 10 | | reſolved to che > of 12 temerity : they 

his people. Hie Was, | ia accordi and cut 2 prot 


and <nowledge e. hut he | | | 
military and conduct. be. Danes Wem how- q 22006 
carful of che ævent; and, under a:pretence of }i at 
—— chearfully to the 1 cantined ff A. 
quiet in their territories; alt cd & 

A. D. Ethelwald, 2ta eldeſt  Qf?- 
— ai to the: tl Uf hi | 
Danes — his pretenſions ; an 3 8 

o {till retained theit native-ferocity, ſent 
out node 1 robbers, - who laid wafte the country | 
through which they paſſed. How feeble are the |. acc. 
foundations of the wiſeft ſyſtems of government, Edward was nobly aſſiſted in his wars by Elfteds, 
till the minds of the people are reclaimed from their | his ſiſter: her maſculine ſpirit greatly contributed to 
vices, -and- are-acquainted with the of re- his ſucceſs. This intrepid princeſs diſdained the 
ligion and virtue Inveterate evils mu royed ff occupations of her fex, as ——f of her eare; 
by degrees; a conſiderable length of time is neceſſary || the happineſs and peace of her country engaged her 
to change the diſpoſitions of the human heart. attention, and ſhe ſucceſsfully laboured to procure 
Ethelwald, at the head of] 5 de |[xthe one and eſta the other. Her ence and 
himſelf maſter of Wimbordl. Dorleſſre, ad. virtue were to ker courage; ſhe ſeemed to 
Chriſtchurch, in Hampſhire ; Bog on —R— poſits the ſoul of her father Alfred. 


of Edward, he abamdonedd his conqueſts, A. D. 913. Having, by che affiſtance of his heroic 
nn 


Norm; from whence he was | liter red an interval of tranquillity, Edward 
. 


LES 4 


of all the {Daniſh territoxies in Britain ene auragement of lear t the city af 
who followed the — — | —— Which the Danes ane had e Toure 
enemy no time for boch Witham; repaired ſeveral churches 


into Norehumberland,” reducing all the towns: that 


aan and. enced the Eminary of Cum 
lay near his route; And lying - erer ee, ae 


into an univerſity. . 


waſte. Aſtoniſhed at the cxpediti . D. 91 But this interval of peace was termi- 
— —— 2 do . —— ER — 8 Ever 1 Ber 39d 57 ever ie 
Territories againſt the wi _— — e Danes again began inroads. 
| —— e eee fre Fins nk 
the * was more <> to 80 mality of der 
r — Defeat ſucceeded defeat: in one part of the kingdom 


e {ollicited and obtained A Glace. He im. ll the infurgents were cut dg piers by Elfeds, and 
round 


44 A. D. 918. 
routed by Edward ! in another, But they ſtill conti- 
'nued their depredations : an inſatiable love of = 
der induced others to follow their. example, cough 
common prudence might have told them, that 
ſame crimes, would undoubtedly occaſion the ſame 
puniſhments. 
A. D. 918. Theſe ſmall incurſions were, however, 
nothing more than a prelude to much misfor- 
tunes. A ſtorm was gathering which required all 
the abilities of Edward and his intrepid ſiſter to break 
its force. The Danes in Britany were now ſo prodi- 
giouſly increaſed, that the country was unable to 
| ſubſil them: an emigration became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. A numerous body under the command of 
Otar and Rohault, embarked from the ſouthern coaſt 
2 entered the mouth of the Severn, and 
tavaged the country both on the Welſh and 
ſides f — river. En their firſt ſucceſs, 
the extended their incurſions as far as 3 


inſt 2 invaders. A battle * 
which this anes were to - defeated, and all 
ſpoil they had taken fell into the hands of the con- 


-quirors.” Rohault and a brother of Gi ines] 
obliged to take ſhel- 


1n the action; and the 
ter in a wood, which was immediately inveſted by the 
Engliſh. The invaders had naw no other method 
than that of negotiation to avoid inevitable deſtruc- 
tion. 


the performance of the conditions of the treaty, and | 


Promiſed to depart the kingdom i Bur 

no promiſes, no treaties, no h | have power to 
bind barbarians, who live by plunder, and continu- 
ally trample upon the laws of virtue and 


They embarked; indeed, and failed from the mouth of 


the Severn, but 'they landed again om the coalt of 
the coun” | | 
depredations before they were attac od by the militia If i 


Somerſetſhire, and again fell to p 
try. They did not, however, long 


of the county, who put 

the ſword, and the for that 
A. D. 920. But Edward uo 

Danes were nat. the 


by Griffith ap Madoc, brother to the prince of Welt 


Wales, landed on the coalt, and pe: as far as 
Cheſter. Edward flew at the head of a few forces to 
the defence of his 


Sherwood, where a deſperate battle enſued. 
the action Leofrid encountered : hand to hand wi 
e and che _— Danny * for "ſome Þ 
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They ſued for peace, and offered hoſtages for | 


Ea 


anly. enemies he had to fear.” 
Leofrid the Dane, who was ſettled in Ireland, affiſted } 


DE 
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A: D. 98h: 
time, till Edward in g the Dane a violent blow, 
broke his ſword wht, and he muſt have fallen 
a victim to Leofrid had not his fon Athelſtan flew to 
his aſſiſtance. That was more fortunate than 
his father; he wounded Leofrid ſo deſperately in the 
arm, that he his ſpear; and ſurrendered him- 
ſelf a The forces of the enem y were totally 
* 1 


i 


: - The Scots alſo ſued for peace, and 
their king conſented to hold his dominions | in vaſlal- 
3 crown. 

A. D. 923. — had-now attained: dr Kn. 

mit of human glory. He ſaw tranquillity eſtabliſhed 
in every part A his dominious. He ſæw his ſubjects 
happy under his government, and cultivating with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity, the arts of peace. But how 
bort are che s of human fehrityr Edward had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 


| | 4H | 
> 4 2 Lo 4 
. * - —— * * 1 > * » 
= q - ” Fo 


beloveby. — he Inbokted Gor” their hap i- 
ness. He was an enemy to injuſtice ; an implacab 

| eng, ns on. He was 
| —— encouraged it to the utmoſt 


is pre wh the ware of alin, © F E 
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A. D.  THELSTAN fucctodel his fabi is d — fined with 8 2 in a 
925. 1 throne, by the unanimous voice of the few days after: in the greateſt agonies. What- 
people. der wh 4 was, however, formed to wreſt || ever might be the cauſe. of this tragical event, which 
the ſcepee from hand, before he was fixed in the bears a very the conſpirator was 
ſeat of Alfred, a nobleman of conſiderable confidered as 


authority, was at the head of this faction. But be- 


; Athelſtan confiſcated his eſtate, 
* 11 d did 


and 


to the 


ä — 


fore the deſign was ripe for execution, the ſecret was But che conſpiracy 

diſcovered, and Alfred ſent to priſon. Strong ſui- not terminate with his death; Ferſuaded thata ſtrong 

picions of guilt only 7 appeared againſt incendiary Party v formed againſt: Athelſtan, the Danes of 
no direct proof could be produced. Alfred refo-' Northumberland revolted: they hoped to be joined 

lutely 7 oh the charge, and offered to prove his 

Innocence by anoath e the In times 

25 ſux it was that fuch a 


could not eſcape the ger of heaven: 
33 r was therefore accepted, Alfred repaired to 

Rome, and the oath was adminiſtered by John X. 
who then filled the papal chair; but Alfred was im- 
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impoſſible to eſtabliſm a laſting peace with the Danes 
in Northumberland, imagined, that by attaching 
Sithrie firmly to his intereſt, an union might be 
effected between the two people. He therefore made 
Sithric king of Northumberland, and gave Rim bis 
liſter Edgitha in marriage. This political ſtratage 
might poſſibly have been attend with very N45 Foy 
effects, had not an unforeſeen event rendered che 
ſcheme abortive. Sithric unfortunately died a few 
months after his acceſſion to the throiie, "before — 
projected union could take place. 

A. D. 926. Two of his ſons, whom he had by a 
former marriage, thought themſelves entitled to the 
ſeat of their father, and took poſſeſſion of the throne, - 
without waiting for the co 
reſented the inſult offered him, and drove them from 
the kingdom. One of theſe princes eſcaped into 
Scotland, and took. refu 


demanded the fugitive; which bein 
marched a ſtrong army into pores and reduced 
the kingdom to ſuch diſtreſs; that, in order to pre. 
ſerve his crown, Conſtantine was oblig 4 h 100 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſions. It is ri 
that Conſtantine did hom 


refuſed, he 


age to Abbelen | 

. dominions; but this is diſputed. e ee 
A. D. 934. Ambitious of recoy y the be 

he had loft, Conſtantine joined 1 in a co 


federacy with 
Anlaff, a Daniſh prince ſettled in Ireland; and 


Owen, king of the Cumbriar Britons; in order to | | of war, and applieti himſelf to a taſk. more 
attack Athelſtan, and reduce his power: to narrower ||; to His nature, 4 


bounds, - Owen  accor 
of his Britons, to 
came from: Ireland with a numerous army, if =D leer 


of two hundred ſurtekn ſail of f 
The forces of Anla were landed on the north 
of the Humber, and marched immediately to join || 


the allies! It . ons — oodkt Ih 
raiſe an army ſi powerful co c the 
invaders of his country j and, during che interval 
the troops of the enemy committeti mati diſorders in 
Northumberland: they eden im 


did not dare to. meet theim in the õpen field; anti this 
opinion rendered them infolent* Sink :cateleſs;- But 
they ſoon found themſelveb miſtalcen Achelſtair 
appeared,; anil a deciſive battle became iney 


their. camps „ ndiagts of hoſtility: paſte 
uring this interval "of: i Riv 


camp in the dreſs of a harper; and was well received 
by the ſoldiers; At haft he Was intr 
ſtan, wha was ſo delighted. with his muficy«thar he 
rewardedehim nobly. A ſohlier, WhO Rad former ly |} 
ſerved under Anlaff, had ſome ſuſpicion*that it Was 


his old general conα e d an. this diſguiſe! and de. 


— 


termined to Rs {all his aon, Anlaff, who 


e ee 1 | 


* 42 es! ir; . 


A” Ny . ec. 
18 — 7 
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ed. Athelſtan, who pereelved that it would be 


| biſhop, who RA that evening 


t of Athelſtan, who. | 


in the eourt of Conſtan- 
tine, rs then filled the cortiſh throne. Athelſtan 


58 


ſafety in a 
with 2 N of their 


cheit wips with che utmoſt difficulry: 
| was wouhded, ahd taken 


— — eo one — es 


not to do hamage 
; Erown, and retired into a Covent. 


iy marched, rat the head ||) He applied Hichſclf; With the witmoft aſſay, wo 
join Conſtantine; and Anlaff 11 the b | ef 1 


of his country; 


12 


che Saxons” His valovt and affability 
Seat, and eds 
war, he was naturally a lover of 


h t Athelſtan 72 intrepid, 


kane; a 
Bis Friends“! Co iced that commerce f is the true 
ſdurce of riches, the ericoura 
For ſome days the two armies continded quiet in | ©" mp + He enacted 4 law, 
perweay | U 


formed a deſign of ſeizing. or afuflinating "A helftary ( Fora 
in his tent. He accomlingly entered The Englim | ferrett on à flfmer- 
| induſtry, 
r 


2 


e arr are 


EZ 


e eee 
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ONE to tarty awiy the reward” he had received 
from Athelftan, was ho ſooner beyond the limits of 


the Ene Hh clips than he cut a hole in che ground, 
and hid the money. The ſoldier Was do einced 
that it was Anlaff; / ati immediately ihfofmed Athel- 


ſtan of the diſco 
treacherous deſig gu, 
and che f. 


. The king, ſuſpeckilig ſome 
ordeted his 5 4 to 7. Rnd , 
& being left vataht;' was occupied: by a 
joined Athelſtan with 
a” "reinforcement of troops. Every thing continued 
quiet till midnight, wheh Anlaff, it tlie head of a 


choſen body of t , broke into the Engliſh cam 
d immediately to the ſpot'where he had. oh! 
fſerved'the K 


ing's tent, atid ſlew che biſhop, with all 
his | followers.” This action gave the alarm, and 


Anlaff eſcaped, with difficulty, to the allied army. 


| 0 15 ſoon as tlie morning appeared, the Engliſh 


— che 3 and the action ſoon bun 


ge int che field 957 Bacils with  pfodigloud 
| flaughtet; ; and the few that eſcaped. ſought their 
flight. *Anlaff and Owen, 
owers, reached 
Conſtantine 
Yrifoner: But unable to 

defeat, or determined 


retover his ſpirits after t 
for his dominions, he reſtgned his 


A. D. 941. ' Athelſtan noy teſted from the tbils 


reeable 
* 


e cultivation of the arts of 


> töte 
2 


Js nels of his 5 le, arid ref 


She was Tabouring for the | 
7 He pid the debt e Hale good 


Rath yea of ip age; and the ſixteenth of fis 


* {3 ene 
4 


thelikan Was dne öf the 


* 


Steaet princes atridiig 
| were e ually 
Fadmifed. Though ſucceſsful in 
peace. He was at 
dent, beneficent, and religious. 
T ſelf, - and 4 ierous friend to the 
by is t enemies; and "beloved by 


as learried | 


it to the utmoft of 
Which every r wer- 
Ait, who had made” three Wo voy ages t6 the 
n on His own pre u. Was Ac dvanced 
rank of 476 1 V The ſame bonour Was con- 
Fug had achuired, by tis dyn 
five hides of land, and who poſſeſſed 4 
J a Kitchen, à hall, and 4 bell. His deſire 


preading the khowlelge of the 2 amon 211 his 
ae en be mentioned wi honout. - 


83255 that every: perſon might enjoy the 4 8 
e being ac with the f wr, 2 wn 
- OHIO Oh 


208 r 
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DMUND was' not eightgen years of age 


A. D. 
941. 
of Athelſtan his brother; but had given ſo many 
proofs of his valour againſt 1 the enemies of his coun- 
try, that the gteateſt epeckations were Jager con- 
ceived of his rei 399 

The Danes, Beer, cotlſideted lis youth H, a 
favourable circumftance, and that àn SpPortu 
now offered for recovering theit indepefte chice, 0 

Placing” one of their own”. ounttymeti on the throne 
of Northumberland. They conſideted Anlaff as. 
Kerlen well qualified for leading their armies, anc 
ſupporti e againſt the whole power of Ed- 


mund. "Meſſengers were accordingly difpatched to 
Ireland; and 2 


1 


when he aſcended the thr ne, on the death - 


nlaff, pleaſed with an TPO of 


N Db 


out the Hyun in of his late defeat, teadily em. 
B 


braced the offe ut not thinking his own army 
ſufficient to oppoſe Edmund, he formed an alliance 
with Olaus, king o ee e a from that 
prince a {tron | and men. x 
this ditional, orthumberland 
and. the Brgy ; who 1 were overned 125 the, ſpire of 


Larry by a ms d Felt 19 | © pri al 


admitzes ano 
. 5 g Ma rs, + others gan 50 0 
ee places Dn But h 19 am- 


bition increaſed with his acquiſitions z ; the crown he 
Wo; | | came 
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came -to receive WAS PENA Et the wh them to be pagans or . as they were. induce 


of Anlaft. He ad yanced into cia, at the head || by e — 9 comunctures : chey were aways 
of his army,, and was. very favourably. rece 1 | ſwayed; by intereſt: they were too ignorant tu com 
his countrymen, ho joined his ſt⸗ nda. ds, 9 520 | prehend, and 490 ferogious: 40 embrace the: teners _ 
Giſted him to reduce by laces * had. the oe 0 ect bod 
wreſted from that kingdc 1. apes 3 A. D. 24s. The, Sandee Krone 3 2 | 
The inſolence of. Aula fi oung Edmund ſiſted the Northumbrians in their late revolt, Ed: 
with a deſire of reye the inſi n oficred to his mund marched into their country at the head of his 
country. He cog is army Wich the utmoſt ex- army; dxove their prince from the throne, and be: 
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But 1 andi foreſts of Wales; ane , therefore; 

It be nw Tien s 3 bur 11 Which had ed- 
among all tir amorhus elſh atom annual tak of three hun! 


e of i wolves; Tliis produced che den 
ec; that creature; in a little ring, 
paſſadi oer in nõο Ends . be | | do be found in any 
daes n ta:Qrogar, rdgar,.carl.of von, ane) ||; 

df e [richeſh;noblemen.cin | 


. 


the kingdom NU; T 


8 n en de hid of 


1 


pened. in the 


leap | . 
readily gave his conſent, and Ethelwold, ſoch alter; | „ rn the Hiſſoluteneſs of his manners willy the 


married Elfrida. Cog: of+the danger mouſe 
| attenid hin 1 3 EZ 


favourite, 


him a viſit. 
deſign, and be 


domeſtic 


rs either; 457 pr ory hn information:of ſome | [ 
enemy ta Athelwold, Was informed. of ithe:+whole 
tranſaction i Exaſperated at the treache 
Edgar determined to take a ever 
venge; hut, in order to render the lit wore Cer- | talents for:government add : a"'tealhiftre to 
=_ he diſſembled his rage, and told Ethebwold, in 
ery careleſs manner, that he CY — 

| Mg neighbourhood of his ſeat, and. 


excuſe to elude the roy yal viſit, ſet out a 
before the king, — 1 pretencg af 


N _ — 
W to Elfrida, conj conjuring tonſe utmoſt 
addreſs to conceal from the amorqus 


charms which nature had ſo la 
her, leſt they ſhould prove de dn 


dre 


| 


The favourite, 2 


n 


making the 
On his arrival, danger, | i = 


e 


the advice of her huſband, 


0 


baſis the. 


| 
uf hs Bus though E 
| him by 


nobh to procure tlie 


of -eivil: 
Evertutgentive to 


has no claim to 
che pen of adulationt his p 


tacter. Notwickſtanding his'youth}; bas a won! 
— liticiary, @ wiſe! 


nenden chat character: 


e "ing = 225 

ed., T 

the 880 — 1 
the title — 

litieal 

S cha 


legiſlator; a patriot king. 
methods he purſued fon preventing in- 

eas, do him the higheſt honor. His laws for 
neſs: are equally ad- 
rute of his:ſubjeQs; 
regulated ch coin of the kin) on, and teck care 
— it ſhould be- of a p 
order to>fi 
markets. 


of fineneſs, in 


the ered of ede nation in foreign 
Ie alſo reduced they 


ta one ſtandard In a Werd, he cxerted himſelf 'fo 
pineſs of his people, and 


peace. But his requeſt was made to a || maintain the honour of i crown, that 8 were to be 
Woman conſcious of the power of beauty, and en- wiſhed his failings had been leſs, or that they had 
_— with the ambition of ſeeing a monarch ar her || been for ever burzed in the gulph of forgetfulneſs. 


ts and meaſures 


EDWARD, 


5% A. D. 9 HISTORY VOF ENGLAND. 


E. 5 w A 1 D. benen n. Minrvs. 


lit et.) 


1 


Pg 
© # 


A. . 


1SCORD, 25d 3 1 2 ciel hs bs hinpicky' 15 ſided a on a a ſubject 

975. 5 ar, thteatened the iutinn on the dt ati had been determined by a miraculous voice 
of Edgat. The t power of Dunſtat had-aluriried! — % war Beornholm conſidered this anſwer as 
the nobles, and they were now deſirdus of prevent- a. mere ſubtrrfuge, and determined to maintain his) 
ing the mitre fm gi ring lars to the cremm. The. theſis; before che Whole aſſembly: 5 but a dreadful 
ambitious Elfridawasnoſtfanger:qo theirſſemimehta . cat ted hid defi He had hardly 
and determined, if poſſible, to obtain for Ethetred;: ||: cbefore the. oor-pÞ. the oom, in 


her own ſon, the ebase of kis duke ad ae 
Edward from his birthright. She 
of ſuſpicion in the Neaſtꝭ of the hobles, 
the tyrannical deſigns of the monks: 3 


which yo aſſembl was 2 42 fell down, ' and. 

— death; but the l 
the ſear: of Dunſtan; ſtood firm, and the 
remained unhurt amidſt che general flaughter. 
odious point of ligt. Suden ſirſt attended d _— us frauds, confidered as mitacles; in theſe: 
labours of Elfrida : the nobles webs alarmediat their ||} times ipnorant bigony{:þus an end id the'comeſt. 
: 3 the monks were dirivefi from their benefioes ||| It was e interpoſed 
parts of the kingdom; and che ſecular xlergy im favouroof che cel 


N of: 'the clergy; ad: no far- 
dy to their poſſeſſons. Fhis fucceſsfub>beg |! ther oppofition w | ti Reno pb etcading 


ginning encouraged Elfrida, : credit Pugs: age it over the-whote Kin 4131419499 pfl Ui W. 
dub 8 that of, the 2 Soinc: S800 after -E #{dcectfivn-@ che throne, El. 
ubts ſubſiſted with i ——— frida retired ] — 0 Cotf-caftle;-in Dorſet- 


gar, and Emin Ebner ese fire, Allanamnofities' between her and the re | 
5 of 2 them, with all the force of femme ce ſdbemiad to be entirely forgotten, and the ere 
— as a fufficient reaſon Tor ping alide the || and; Harmony e be reſtored: ''-On the part 
ſucceſſion. of Edward. Dunſtan: ſaw- his danger i this. reconcſligcidiy was real; but. ids 
and, by vigilance and aftivityy ing deen the ſcheme ure in ſolver the fury of revenge; and waited only 
of Elfrida abortive. He ſummdhad un aſſembliy of for —— 3 do e rocutt her Hoxrid 
the ſtates, and met hem in;call»dhe; 1 un 


of: ec- deſign. ; pn: 111 
cleſiaſtical atneſs. He knew e A. D. - Edwand] bw HardGured no Su ici 
party, and feared: the majority would —— 


of leſt his:attendants in the adjacent reſt, 
Ethelred. Ne time was 


where he was hunting, it order to pay viſit to his 
the archbiſhop, - inſtead of | mocher-inclaw; He was received with all the external 
of this general n Ned 


matkes''of- aff&ion' by Elfridaz hüt white: be was 
of the aflembly; and ſet the Icrown.'on/this end) a cup of meg he was treacheroviſly: ſtabbed 
The B at his a 2 r whom the ambi- 
every. con 


who confi 
of the vicegeren 


conſent. ""Eboard was plac upon the ine | 
his father. ALE 10 27 e ee 


td » 4 + * 


He — with « try fell from his horſe, 
and one of his feet catohing in the ſtirrup, he was 
de reins of ent: eld indi the kadds of | dragged a conſiderable diſtance al the road, and 
Dunſtan on the acceſſion of Edward, ahi was only | 1 The ſervants of Elfrida fo Edward, 
fourteen years; of age when he received, frum tlie [| took * body, and threw it ihto a well, to con- 
hands of that: prelate,; the ſreptie of Edgar. The poſſible, ras Pere yore Bur their at- 
ſecular clergy were now expaſed to all the: fury of cn Las, oor the body was found a few days 
monkiſh reſentment. But 3 the declarationi f a after, and burled ar Wardhatn. - Elfrida,peither ſtung 
prince in his minority, and at the devotion || with remorſe for the horrid crime ne had corntnitted, 
of Dunſtan, would carry the moſt glaring marles of | or to prevent the effech of the ſtorm which threatened 
ſuſpicion, recourſe was had to — and revela · || to overwhelm her, retired into one of the monaſteries 
tions in behalf of the monks. A general council | the erected to expiate her guilt, and paſſed the re- 

was held at Winebeſter, where à voice iſſuing from = mainder of her days in penitence and obſcurity. 


1 crucifix declared in favour of the order of Sci || The ſmall time the unfortunate prince Edvard 
Benedict. But this pretended miracle was performed || filled the throne, his youth, and the fe civil events 
in too blundering a manner to extort conviction; || that happened in his reign, render it impoſſible to 
e 8 8 Dunſtan was 8 FRI, — 4 cue 
rated at the obſtinacy uf his opponents, and rians of theſe tiines,” as a 
took, ore his next miracle fliould be attended wich || faint, but without giving any reaſons for conferring 
iy we” Ageneral council was || the a ation upon him. They have, however, 
held at e Calne in Wiltſhire, where, before the major us with the only plauſible reaſon that can 
part of the members were arrived, Beornholm, an 
Iriſh biſhop celebrated for his learning, offered to . — chat miracles were wrought-at his tomb. 
undertake the defence of the ſecular cl. gy z but "favour conferred by the Deity on the 
Dunſtan declined the conteſt, under pretence that he | — martyrs, n rim we believe the 8 7 ex- 
was old and infirm; adding, that it would be the n 


be given for his acquiring the ſurname of martyr. 
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| f 7 4 1 
avg \THELRED FRO lawful heir ob 
„the throne'of 'Enpland?:i-The' crime of 
which ſecluded her'from rhe! world; 

— e ſcepte for her ſon. Dunſths ſue it 1—. 


in vain to oppoſe kus acceſſſon; and therefore 
—— Ethelred. and placed the! crown pon Me Pounds 
head. He knew the diſpoſſtions ef -Ethelred" dere 
never favorable to the monks,” And ſuf . chat wh 
on behaviour in the coriteſt: Hetwerh 
brother had not | a0 
be hl ln ice the in ud thi 
ſanctity of rern woc end Hen ” 155 
tection. DING ; 500 RAP G90 i 14:8 
Ethoked OY only inthe revlth peur 2.2 
hen he aſcended the throne of whine mers, 2 
was without experience, without learning, wi 
knowledger He had n capacity, h * 
courage. Eis abilities were unequal 49' dhe tufk f 


verning a kingdom in 'the midſt! of: a 
— cn leſs in kimes of danger and diſtreſs. 
The nation was rent into two factions both courted | 
the favour of Ethelred, and both endeaveured td 
blacken the character of :each other He wanted” ||: 
penetration to di ih the careſſes uf fideliry from* 
thoſe of adulation, and became fluctuating and irre- 
ſolute: hence his whole conduct was d Goring of ini" 
dity, indotence, perplexity and diftrafti» The/ficbles 
had taken awd of his brothef's weakneſs, to 


render their power almoſt independent of the crown: | 

The royal authority had, in u greatimieaſute; loft irs 8 

force, and the ſafety of the nation, Wick 

on the union of the nobility as deſtrey ed: 
A. D. 98), The mois kad ate Win ange ex- 
erienced „ Rocheſter i torheir order.” 
e beſieged the biſho Roc F in che f 

bu cen odours ve tomanms masoblige e pai 7255 

chaſe his ſafery with a condde abe ſum f 

But tlie oppoſition t 


met with from Ethelred, as was 
anly a pre —— to their misfortunes; Dunſtan 306 


paid the debt of nature, and left th ent 


poſed es the 
malice of their enemies. & ſtrong coteſt enſued 
with d to a 


perſon qualified 86 fl cke ſee of 
Dunſtan. The monks: * —— laſt victorie aud 
Ethelgar, a monk of Vas. — 
_ of Canterbury. » He did flo, however, lon 
. and on his death, 
2 e ſee was occupied By: Fichls; original a won 
of the ſame ſeminary. But he was — Dun 
ſtan either in abilities or affection for the tions. + 
Sixty years had elapſed ſince the kingdom had been 
deſolated by the ravages of the Danes. The navy 
of Edgar had ruined their fleets, and confined their 
pyratical.cruiſes to the ſhores and harbours of the 
continent. But the feeble adminiſtratien of "Ethel. ||: 
red, and the deſtruction of the Engliſh-ſhips, which 
had been ſuffered to rot in their harbours, encou-⸗ 
d that northern people to renew their ruv 
T did not, however, attempt a general — 
till by ſeveral previous trials they were affured of the 
weakneſs of the government. Having thus obtained 


ſutficient knowledge of the diſpoſition of the — 


liſh, Guthmund and Juſtin, two Daaiſh gener 
landed with a powerful army at-Ipſwich in Suffolk, 
But neither the calamities of his country, no the 
danger of loſing his crown, could rouſe Ethelred 
from the couch of indolence. Inſtead of taking the 
field in perſon, or endeavouring to excite the courage 
of his ſubjects, he liſtened to the timorous counſel of: 
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; Dunes 
[fired in fitting aut a more 


ll! 
RE Cake 


inf Hows che leres * wehe 167 fy thethvd 
calculated rather to ſtimulate theif varices arid a0 g- 
ment their confidence of ſueceſs, than to procure a 
{laſting peace to his ſubjects: Hie piirctiafed the de: 
— 2 the Danes, at the rice of ten thouſand 
[pound ens any 
This itifamous fided Te 
that mult Hav ern exp 
ene che money the) received from Ethe- 


f i Rect, not to ravage 
Nan e LEO ae 
Abs fot ld le PEE PIN 5 f 
ech, king of Denmark; and Ole 
; They ra d Durham and York- 


2 At laſt the Engliſh a 


- 


| (wk 


| {London, but the citizens op pe 


| — Hampfhire waſte; 


e 


for f 
of 
Kad un- 
. Went over to the 
and left tei eüt tb pierxes by the 
of the barbarians. FR & with ſucceſs; and 
animated with avariee, the Danes advanced againſt 


the enemy with ſo 
- that che 1 — 
net were to raiſe 
cipitate hee ph diſ- 
of the Daiies to the 
heft pitch; they laid gre at zart of Kent; Suſſex, 
A mitted the not or- 
—.—.— on the innocent inhabitants: In this 


- world have paid dearly 
— — had flor three of: their leaders; * 


extraction, berrayed the Fauſe t 
— defend. 


41884 


much fpifit de Fefelution 
lofing 4 great guter of 
and rfialee 4 


intent raised 


1 


recourſe was a in had" to negotiation, and 
ths Danes feed te quit the country on receiving 
A gteent d pou Ihe treaty was cone ludec 


and the enety r pekte to their on country. Olaus, 


he embraeed chriſtianity it England; and who is 
the ai its, y #*,- 


youſly bletved the 
mene Te never more at- 
| ore ity of England. 
2 e 9 — of peace piitchaſed by 
[{tRIS i treaty; was of no lorig duration. New | 
armes of baberisss under different leaders ſoon te- 
turned. and ſpfeud the horror of wat and devaſtation 
ober warious partw'of the country: The cowardly in- 


dolenee of — and the treacherous behaviour 
ef his ſabje eaſed the dreadful calamities; and 


gJ||threat 5 woe — inevitable deſtruckion In 
13 eriſts, an unexpected event ſaved the 
The Dahes-whom: the famous Rollo a a 


\centary before had ſettled in Normandy, and who 


had always theif oduntrymen in their de- 
ö er on the E liſh coaft; now ſtood in need of their 


Rabert, king of France, had 'defeated 
che — oft Richard H. duke of Northandy;' and 
{threatened to drive him out of his'dotniiriforts; The 
Danes in England flew immediately to the aſſiſtafice 
of Richard, and the Engliſh enjoyed a ſhort reſpits 
from the miſeries of War. 

A. D. 1000, But Ethelred was too indolent to 
malle a proper uſe of chis interval of tranquillity; 
the Danes when they feturned from Normandy, 
found the kingdom as defenceleſs as before. They 
again commenced their rava 3 if poſſible, ex- 
ceeded their former acts of E barity thelred had - 


now recourſe to his uſual —— in order to pur: 
chaſe a 


ace fot a people he wanted courage to de- 
fend. He agreed to pay the enemy twenty-four 
thouſand pounds, provided they would immediately 


depart the kingdom. The money was raiſed by a tax 
levied on the Pebple, under the denomination of 


Siricius - archbiſhop of 1 py oak and procured a 


” 4 - 


1 por ng 


bed ids HL HIT TT. * | A: D. 
„ 8 
* a . ” 
« 7 x '& x of bd 
« $a wt? . - _e 
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for a pretence to renew hoſtilities, was now 


the whole iſland to deſtruction. He ſoon found him- embarked his forces, and returned to Denma 


4 A. D. 100. IS TORO EN CML AN p. „ AY 


A. D. 1002. Ethelred was now convinced, that ] {elf at the head of a powerful army, and embarkeg 
unleſs ſome expedient could be found to prevent the I his forces on board three hundred fail of ſhips. The 


Danes from invadir che whole kingdom he nota of Denmark, nated 
muſt ſubmit to the 7 Tavery. He had no ge- ornwall firſt felt e Danes. — 


nerals to lead his armies, no admirals to command || part of the country was | laid waſte, with ſuch com- 
his fleets, but thoſe of Daniſh Say” and theſe || plicated ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs, that the inten. 


always deſerted the and ent con of qweyn Aas ps ro ident. Deſtructi 
th 


over * the enemy in the 70 ba He therefore conqueſt, was intention of the exaſperated 
determined to _ Ihe city of Exeter next became the victim 
liance with ſome foreign vengemice:' The whole plice yas laid i aches, 
him, to xepel the invaſions knew dnn the inbabirants Mente ind heal the rage Nee 
the duks.of A pom pt - the: |||barbarizy.u, Elte alarming progreſs of; Senn hag 
ſugcours he wanted, and the aft; || rouſed, Echelted. fm his indojence;; - Tie abe 
ali from: their, ravages, if deprived of his ,progec-; || an army41 and determined to march an 3 
; Ambaſſadags Were therefore: diſpatched,.eo, || the enemy. Pub b rag intimidated at 4heapprogeh 
9 Richard I. duke of Normandy, R of danger: He conferred ah eiconmand et his forces 
Emma m ee on Edre Steen, duke of: Mercia, ande t. t 
were accepted his palace, The life of Bdrie wasncen 4 
Was l ers of 3 cher emed horn forth HEI, ,t 
tion of his cut NI Hewmatried Rdgithas daughter 


to Exh, „ 
He had more than once betrayed the ſecrets af 
maſter, and eyen deſerted 'torthe/enemy. bene i 
inhuman maſſaerè of the Pants was prindigally ping 
[pb his inferngl;counſeL;i: [This traitor to his hn 
again ęntruſfed with: the — 2 
2 "tſk army, by the weak; and puſillanimoiss Bel 
their n when choliberties: f K 
and the, exiſtence of the kingdom; de : 
ep his . the lucceſs of this N Such . 
et amy. on. JEMAry. .. 19 9113 34) 114 Eobao. | — Was; 30110 its natural eenſeguon;: 
Though the principal part of the Hanieh army dz aempts of the Engliſh. to free thalr qowtnry' 
retreated to Geir _—_——— 1 conhiderte ff fr the dreadful ravages of a barbarone in 
* — ;|| (were: rendered. abortive;.: The ſoldiers, indeed, ad- 
vanced towards the enemy with intrepidity, 
and, with an enthuſiaſm of valour Ky Eo — gave every 


5 — indication of ;ſuceeſs, demanded to be led immelli- 
— to weak, — . — nd — the Daniſh amy. But Edrie never de- 
Ppfal for 2 | d_;ro-awreſt: the ſtandard: of victory from: the 


Letters were, 


dipary - He pretended to be taken ill ſuddenly, and 
ſecrecy, t0 every e 2. 


[t ordered: 2 retreats which was/condudted in do carcleſs 


Engliſh to put this, horrid ; 0" pgs py 7 — upon the rear af. the 
day on which the Danes ally bs emits, 5 
choſe as the moſt prępet to 8 — ry af 
orders were punctual} ed: the D. ! Sweyn 
ſacred with. h circumſtances of brutality — hog the — 


the ear of human nature. Neither age nor ſex, were 
ſpared. The. chriſtian,and the pagan: ſuffered — 
ſame fate. Even the famous After to | 
king of Denmark, fell vii wo barbarows brow: 
line She had long li : 


45 ravaged.the country without o r jp his! 
thirft — Dangraneemas: ſatiated wi 
dupoſition of his ſoldiers grati the 
12 He turned the countty; through — he 
| paſſed, into 2 deſart; and, embarking dr bond die 
the Chriſtian religion, . Chips, returned to his oN cůnt7m yt 
Engliſh nobleman. with A. D. 004. The Danes; whothad aun bbs 
Fi. his forces from.En | by heir defcene on 1 eneouraged thaw equa; 
to make the ſame; attempt. The Jovere 
ways behaved _— t _rouſed-the Danes to _ "Smeyn ined 
— her actions were — « Ly 34 a delcent- in the gbuntry of the 1 
cepts of the goſpel. goodneſs of her and laid the city of Norwicho in aſhes... 
had no effect to ſaye her; the ſhield of virtue was indeed, wich 4 _ oppoſition from Diflerd; ad” 2 
held up in vain. She was devoted to — wo vernor of Eaſt-Anglia. The diſtreſs of his 
friends by the barbarous orders of a; timorous mo- rouſed that patriotic nobleman to vengeance: Io 
narch. Nor was her death ſufficient to ſatisfy the || diſpatched a ſtrong party to burn the Daniſh fleet,” 


* 


vengeance of barbarity. Cruelty was added to in- while he himſelf attacked their army, diſperſed over. 


creale the horrors of execution. Her huſband: and the country in ſearch of: under. Had his orders 
children were murdered before her 2 and then ſhe ¶ been executed, Sweyn would not, in all probability, 
herſelf ſuffered the ſame fate. But the fortitude with ||, have returned to his country, nor the Danes again 
which ſhe underwent this horrid maſſacre, does ho- invaded. But the officers charged with the. 
nour to her memory. She betrayed neither fear nor || order for burning the Daniſh: fleet, wanted ſpirit to 
timidity : not a feature in her countenance was diſ- || conduct the enterprize; timidity rendered the at- 
torted; ſhe was calm amidſt this ſcene of horror; || tempt abortive. Ulfketet- bimelf attacked the. 
and with her laſt breath told her inhuman murderers, \ Daniſh forces; and, had he not been powered 
that her death would involve the kingdom | in the moſt. 12 numbers, would have obtained a c vic- 
dreadful diſtreſs. He expected to have found den in 'the ut 
A. D. 1003. Sweyn, who had? impatiently waned — — for the loſs of their fleet, and to 
have improved the opportunity: to their deſtruction. 
to invade England from a motive of revenge; the He was unfortunately diſappointed; but his attacks 
death of his Etter filled his breaſt with the moſt im- were ſo well conducted, and made wixh ſuch fury,” 
placable fury. He threatened to retaliate the miſe- | that great numbers afdthe: Dangs were ſlain in the 
ries ſuffered by his countrymen, and even devoted action; and Sweyn, to avoid a ſecond engagement, 


rk. 


But 


4D. 100k. run un v. 1 A b. 1018. 33 


this ſeaſon of calamity did not long continue; S 


had left the (hh 
The Danes immediately declared Canute king of 
England on the death df 9710 His father, and ima- 
gined that no oppoſition would be made to his aſcend- 
ing the throne; but they ſhould have remembered; 
that the exactions of Sweyn had rehdeted his me- 
mory deteſtable ; and that a brave and hardy peo le, 
driven to deſpair, will make the moſt violent 2 
for their liberty. Unanimity ſeemed now to preſide 
re- in the Britiſh council. The nobles, cohvinced of 
7 || their error, declared for Ethelred. Canate was de- 
clared an out-law; and a deputation diſpatched to 
Ethelred, requeſting his return to take poſſeſſion of 
the throne, which had been uſurped by the enemy. 
Pleaſed with this teſtimony of the affection of his 
people, Ethelred promiſed to redreſs alt thel᷑ grievan- 
ces, to pardon every offence which had been com- 
mitted againft his perſon and government; and to 
exert his whole power in the defence of his country: 
On his return;. he was received with the greateſt 
* 1 of joy. The people ined, that 
learned wiſdom in the e el G adverlity, 
0 would govern them with more wiſdom and cou- 
| rage; and that the nobles, convinced of the fatal 
| conſequences of diſcord among themſelves, would 


ſoon reſtore the kingdom to its former ſplendor; 

A. D. 1015. Canute perceived the lgefeckion of 

| the Engliſh, and made preparations for 1 

conqueſt the crown he could not obtain by the {1 
frages of the people. But before he was ready to 
| take the field, Ethelred appeared at the head of a 

r numerous army. Surpriſed at this ious march 


| gagement, and retreated precipitately to his fleet, 

Nor did he continue long on the Engliſh coaſt z an 

| event of importance called him to Deamark, His, 
1 25 Harold had ſeized the throne on the death of 


=| [The departure "of ” AER removed the fears of 
* — — TIT Ethelred, who now forgot all the promiſes he made 


melt inhuman crackies — | 25 people. He diſcovered the ſame incapacity 
and blindly delivered himielf over 


counſels nary directions of the traitor Edricy 
— ſo often overwhelmed him with miſery and 
— He even liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of 


that perfidious incendiary ſt two of is faithful 
ales and te ft nem of 


of his court, Edric 


| ET nant af chat monarch RE 
| mere from meafures which rendered him obnoxious 
| to his people, by an event which threatened to put 
| 4 period to his power. Canute having terminated 
| the troubles in Denmark embarked his army, and 


| The ravages of the Danes ſpread a general alarm 
through the nation. Edmund, the eldeſt fon of 
| Echelred, raiſed a conſiderable body of troops in 
'the north, while Edric levied a number of forces in 
| Mercia. The junction of - theſe forces formed a con- 
ſiderable army, and the wo led. thens di- 
realy againſt the enemy. The ſoldiers 

— confidence in the ee nel: 
and marched, under his rs; with the utmoſt 


Edric been faithful, in all probability, Canute 
ny — — defeated. But ſincerity reſted not 
in the boſom of Edric: he formed a deſign to take 
away the life of Edmund, or deliver him into the 
hands of the cnemy. Fortunately for himſelf and 
his army, the prince diſcovered the infernal con- 
trivance juſt as the troops were making preparations 
for an * A retreat now became abſo- 


P lutely 


weyn 
died ſuddenly, in lets than fix weeks after Ethelred 


| unite in oppoſing the attempts of the enemy, and 


Engliſh monarch, Canute declined an en- 


landed, without oppoſition, on the coaſt of Weſlex. 


— 


1 A. D. 1016. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ad. 4036, 


lutely neceſſary , and Edric; finding his perfidy de- p conſumimate abilities would, indeed; have been hardly 
tected, went over to the enemy. ſufficient to ſave the nation at this dangerous criſis, 
Canute no ravaged the country without oppo- I| when diſſentions mea — the counſellor, 
ſition. The diſtreſs of the people was augmented and treac ene 
by inſolence, and barbarity was to deſtruCtion. || diſpoſition o Ethel — il — to hold the the 
The heart, of Edmund was pierced by the miſeries || reins' of government in thoſe times of danger and 
of his country, but treachery revented his afford- || diſtraction. He wanted that fortitude which was 
ing them any relief. In the midſt of theſe dreadful || neceſſary to ſupport him amidſt ſueh complicated 
ſcenes of adverſe fortune, Ethelred paid the debt of || ſcenes of national diſtreſs ; and that mtrepidity which 
nature, in the 38 U year of his age, and the thirty- would have animated him to puniſh treachery, and 
ſeventh of his reig | | retaliate on the invaders of his country all the mi- 
Few of the inves that add luſtre to a crown fell leries they had inflicted upon an innocent people. 
to the ſhare thelred. His cruelty in maſſacring Ethelred was not, however, wholly deſtitute of 
the Danes has ſtained his character with infamy. || virtues.” He enacted ſeveral excellent laws, by which 
His indolence, at the beginning of his reign, involved || the'p! and ſafety of the 5 were ſecured, 
his country in misfortunes z and his attachment to |} both from the oppreſſive power o the . _ the 
the traitor Edric completed its diſtreſs. The moſt m innovations of the artful. 


— 
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e Urn Too bh 
A D. FF valour and intrepidity, : blended wt and il it in hb, jcalled undd the By 
1016. 1 compaſſion, and directed by -prudence, If © Orovry head of your king! Edmund gl, 
could have ſaved the nation from the yoke of ſlavery, © more!” The forces of Edmund were ſeized with 
Edmund would have accompliſhed the noble deſign. || conſternation; and he was obliged to e his helmet, 
But the power of the enemy, and the treachery. of || befor: he could convinoe them of their miſtake; 
pretended friends, rendered the taſk ' ſuperior: to hu- but he could not, by all his efforts, Tegain the ad · 
man abilities. Canute, at the head of a victorious ¶ vantage he had loſt. The victory was again doubt- 
army, threatened the deſtruction of Engliſh liberty. ful. when night put an end to the ſcene of laughter, 
Unanimity was abſolutely neceffary at this alarming Edmund waited 2 for the morning, not 
eriſis; but Edmund had reaſon tò fear, that both his doubting but he ſhould ſoon obtain a complete vic- 
x and prelates were deeply tinctured with pero tory over the Daniſh forces: but the. firſt bluſhes of 
The 15 ul of Edmund however, was ſuperior the dawn convinced him that no enemy was near. 
A ; he nobly exerted all his abilities in the cauſe }f Canute, dreading the conſequence of a thid engage 
of his country; and having raiſed an army ee ment, had taken the advantage of the night to re- 
took the field againſt the in vader. treat from the field of battle, and was then at too 
London had always continued faithful to the fainily | ” a diſtance for Edmund to fall upon his rear. 
of Edgar, and repelled every attempt that had been |} The infamous Edric now returned to Edmund's 
made againſt i it. Canute well knewithe i ce camp, and, with all the marks of ſincere. contrition, 
of that city; he conſidered it as the principal mip his pardon for his former conduct. The 
of Edmund, and that both muſt ſtand or fall rr ſoul of Edmund was too ſuſceptible of conjpaſſon; 
ther. He therefore attempted to inveſt the city in ¶ he chelieved the traitor's repentance to be real, and 
the abſence of Edmund; but he ſaw no hopes of again admitted him into his favour. Succeſs, for 
ſucceſs, unleſs he was maſter of the river both above || ſqme time, attended the ſtandards of Edmund ſe- 
and below the bridge, in order to prevent proviſions || verab parties of the Danes were defeated, and Canute 
from being carried into l 3 from the || was determined to riſſc his fortune on one deciſive 
country. To effect this he « — action. Edmund attacked the enemy with an: irre- 
on the Surry ſide, through \ hich he e fiſtible fury; and the Daniſh army muſt have been 
rent of the river, and, by that urtifiee, drew his ſhips cut to pieces, had not the traitor Edric once more 
above the bridge. He was now maſter of the ſtream, || defeated the efforts of Edmund. Inſtead of charging 
both above and below theccity, which he furrounded || the Daniſh army, he fled from the field of. battle, at 
with his works. But the Londoners defended the || the head of the wing under his command. The 
place with fuch'6bRtinacy, and made fo many ſuc- || flight of ſo large a part of the army flruck the Eng- 
ceſsful ſallies, that Canute was obliged to raiſe the || liſh with a pannic 3 nor: were all the attempts of 
lege, after loſing a conſiderable part of his army. Edmund ſufficient: to rally the broken. ſquadrons. 
Edmund was àdvaneing to the relief of his capital, ¶ and lead them onck more againſt tlie enemy. A 
when Canute abandoned the undertaking. At laſt } dreadful ſlaughter enſueil, and eee 
the two armies met at Penne, in Somnerferthire,! and a }| over the ſtandards of Edmund. 11 .5v13 
bloody battle enſued. The victory was long doubt- But the courage of that prince vas mot to be d- 
ful, but at laſt declared in favour of Edmund; and preſſed by misfortunes. He applied hinnſelf, with 
Canute was obliged to retire to Wincheſter, nen che utmoſt alacrity, to recruit his forces, and dan 
his army. found himſelf at the head of an atmy ſufficient to 
The two Kings now ſoeriied Seems to pur: an difpute the palm of victory with-the enemy. Canute 
end to the war by a deciſive battle. Th at was aſtoniſhed to ſee Edmund again ap 
Sceorſtan, on the borders of Glouceſterſhire. The with — — intrepidity, and was: alarmed for the 
battle was fought with the utmoſt intrepidity by both con He bad purchaſed the laſt. victory. 
armies; aa g night put an end to tlie conteſt,” beſore with t e blood of many of his beſt officers, and 
any advantage Pad been gained on either ſide. As even owed his ſucceſs to treachery. He, however, 
ſoon as the morning appeared. the battle was renewed ¶ led his forces againſt the Engliſh; but both armies 
"with the ſame fury as ſds. Edmund flew' from || ſeemed unwilling to engage. The two princes acted, 
'rank to. rank, was preſent- in every danger, and on this occaſion, with the utmoſt caution; they 
marked his tracks with ſlaughter. Victory hovered oppoſite to each orher, but neither garr the 
over his ſtandard; and was on che point of declaring || to engage. During chis dreadful interval of inaction, 
M his favour, when the traitor *Eane, by a ſtratagem, |] a captain in the Engliſh army advanced, ard, in 2 
changed the fortune of the day. He cut eff the head || florid ſpeech, diſplayed the diſtreſs. whict:this fats] 
of one Oſmer, whoſe countenance greatly-tcſembled || war had brought upon the innocent-inhabuans, in 
that of Edmund, fixed it upon the point of a . the moſt 1 manner; and obſerved, that as Lon 
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A. P. 10878. 
two kings were equal with tegard to perſonal cou- 
rage, it would be an act of humanity, by preventing 
the total depopulation of the iſland, for the leaders to 
| put a final, period to their quarrel by ſingle combat; 
adding, that the victor ſhould be acknowledged ſo- 
| vereign by both armies. This propoſal obtained an 
univerſal approbation. A general ſhout enſued; 
the two leaders ſubmitted to the propoſed deciſion; 
and retired; with a ſmall number of their friends, 


troops lining the oppoſite banks. of the ſtream, and 


ne that he was overpowered by the great 


ſtrength and remarkable activity ef Edmund, pro- 
poſed to make a diviſion of the kingdom, and ter- 6 
Tinte their quarrel by an a6 of mutual friendſhip. | humanity. He bribed two cuftent, acquainted with 
we }f every vice, to aſſaſſinate his ſovercign. The 
| ſueceeded, 
The reign of that prince was too ſhort ;/ and even 
that ſmall interval ſo crowded with events, chat his 


| virtues could-not be-ſufhiciently-diſplaye to form 2 ! 
may, r, 


The generous Edmund liſtened to the propoſal ; he 
was more deſirous of healing the wounds of his 
bleeding country, than of being placed in the ſeat 
of power. The fury of the paſſions immediately 


' ſubſided, and, malevolence gave place to kindnels, | 
The two princes threw away their. ſwords, and flew | 


the generous flame of, reconciliation, and gave 2 


general ſhout of ,undiflembled joy: The treaty: was | He: Was intrepid in dai iger, | 
| Firn 


| 


concluded in the preſence.of the nobles and principal 
men of both nations 3 by which it was-tipulated, 
that Edmund ſhould retain all the country to the 
ſouth of the Thames, together with the city of Lon- 
don, Weſſex, Eaſt-Anglia, and Eſſex; and the reſt | 
of che Kingdom to be ceded to Canute. 278 

Me have 


Ko io 1 
followed Hoyenden,. and Ethelred, abbot 


Wes 5 5 X a wc? 8 ” 
CAN UTE ra GREAT. 
C--A.N U TO E. Ar M © G . H. — 


1 
var give place to the calm pleaſures of domeſtic 
into the iſle of Alney, an iſland in the Seyern ; their peace. But the malignant breath of treachery blaſted 

; dall their hopes: the 
waiting impatiently the event of à combat, which was cut down by the hand of a traitor. 
1 | reſtleſs, and ever uneaſy ; terrified at the turpitude 
of his own crimes, and dreading the effects of Ed- 
| mund's reſentment; Edric determined to prevent the 


of Rieval, in relating the circumſtances which. at+ 


A. D. 2618-— 65 


| tended! the. reconciliation of Edmund and Cabinet; 


but think it neceſſary to add, that ſeveral of our 
| —_ pray en _ the combat between 
the two kings; though agree, that a peace 
Was — 5. — a dane 75 5 =, 7 
The Engliſh now flattered themſelves that à final 

10d was put to their dliſtreſs; that diſcord "would 
e. ſucceeded by harmony, and the noiſy horrors of 


lovely plant of Britiſh \hiberty 
Ever 


ſtroke of juſtice, by committing an act chat ſhocks 


__ | acempt 
and Edmund fell a victim to perfidy. 


adequate idea of his character. It 


be ſaid with juſtice, that his courage was invincible, 
his activity amazing, his genersſity unbeunded. 

8 ent in adverſity, 
modeſt in ſucceſs. He W à friend to the brave, 
a: friend to the virtuous, a friend to his COUntry, 
| 10 virtues become vices vega carried to exceſs, 

the magnanimous generoſity of Edmund degene- 
rated into weakneſs, By pardoning Edric, had 
ſo often betrayedithe intereſt of his country, he loſt 
at once his Kingdom and his life, Toon At. 
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101). I [ceedeii,notto the throne uf their father. 
Canute ſeized. the ſoeptre f Emu, but endea- 
voured to canceal this uf 


ſuborned -for that to declare 
in caſe of the death of kither of the contracturs, the 


his own ſons. The members were 
itifled all oppoſition. Tbæwoicè aof th filenced 
by the 'frowns of power: The aflembly:fwbre alle- 
3 glance 10 Canute, and he ; 

hs woe] 345 iff einne 3801 3248 IAA IRS (3.4 
ut, though he had ſucceeded in his attempt 
would embrace ages) e ee e eee 
throne of his anceſtots : He, therefore, ſent tlie 
young princes to che court of 
that they might be aſſaſſinated. Shocked-.at tlie 
thought of committing ſo horrid a crime, and afraid; 


* 
— _—_ 
Wh . 


of the reſentment of Canute, the Swediſh-monarch; {| 


ſent the young princes ſecretly to Solomon, king of 


Hungary, who received them with the utmoſt Kind- 


neſs, and gave them an- tion ſuitable to their 
birth. Edmund, the eldeſt, died ſdon after; but his 


e declare; char in de 
treaty between the two kings, it was ſtipulated, chat J. 

0 | 4] ->-One. obſtacle, ſtill remained, and which required 
other ſhould ſucceed 't0.his:dominions,'ipreferably.w | 


aſtoniſhed at this duke of Normandy, who. had given protection to 


; , 
upon 


1 


2 


Sweden; requeſting 


* 


erer Henry II. isl 1 enn n FEAT f 
not the only perſons 


? ” 


8 ſons of Edmund were 
hom Canute thought proper to remove for his own'! 
ſecurity. Several of the principal nobility, Who 

vere ſtill attached to- the race of their ancient kings, 


| 


— 


fell victims to his ſafety. The traitor Edrie ſuffered 
the puniſhment due to his crimes. He had the 


Tl. his treafi 


e +21 2 1 


1 CCC * 2 
aſſurance to reproach Canute vith ingratitude; and 
incl that the rewards he had received wert 
iuindequate $03 his ſervices. Frovoked at his. Inſo- 
lende, and deteſting his charaRter, | Canute immedi- 
ately ordered him to be beheaded, and his body to 


to 


Policy, rather than force, to remove it. Richard, 


Alfred and Edward, chr two, one of Ethelred, was 


diſpoſed ta ſupport the clan of his nephews, He 


dtmanded the cen Uf their brother Edmund. 
Oanute was alarmed at the 


C -of Richard. He 
well knew the Efgliſn were ſtrongly attached to 
theit ancient race uf kings, and that Richard was 
alle to: give. chem ae moſf powerful aſſiſtanee. Ed- 
mund, unſupported by any foreign power, had 
3 his hands, had he not been 
205” $a an infamous traitor. Richard was a 
warlike princa, beloved by his ſubjects, and fa- 
voured hy the Danes in general. Canute ſaw the 
danger, ant determined to prevent it. He ſent a 
lendid embaſſy: to Richard, demanding his ſiſter 
Emma in marriage, and offering his own ſiſter, 
FHleſtritha, tothe Norman prince. The propoſals 
were accepted the nuptials were celebrated, and the 
double marriage cemented their friendſhip, 
A. D. 1018. The wars of Canute had exhauſted 


: 
* 


I 


ury, and his officers. and partiſans were ſtill 
c unrewarded. He, therefore, loaded the Engliſh, par- 
ticularly the citizens of London, with impoſts. Ne- 
- ceffity, - rather than tyranny, induced him to exerciſe 
a feverity-not agreeable to Nis diſpoſition, The wiſ- 


| dom of his adminiſtration ſoon after obliterated the 


impreſſions of this rigorous treatment. He. made 
* 


S 


36 A. D. 1019. 


no diſtinction between tlie Engliſh and the Dakes: 
He confirmed the Saxon laws and inftitutions. He 


diſtributed juſtice impartially : no reſpect of perſons, 


no favour was obtained by either Innocence 
was ſure of protection, the guilty of puniſhment. 
Such meaſures ſoon conciliated the affections of the 
Engliſh. Canute was no longer conſidered as an 
uſurper. The two nations became one people; and 
happineſs and tranquillity ſucceeded a long ſeries of 
troubles and diſtreſs. 


A. D. 1019. A war broke out between 


the Danes and Vandals, Canute found it neceſſary to | 


HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 


4A D. 1035: 


| « tel exterts;ins Fires ,, 


« contempt of its authority: the ſtorms of heaven 
* make no diſtinction between the monarch and the 
<< ſlave. Learn then from this example to fet a pro- 

« per boundary to odious flattery : and remember 
that he only deſerves unlimited praiſes, who holds 
<« in his hands the 
<« voice both the winds and the ſea obey.” It is add- 


ed, that Canute would never after wear his crown, 
| but ordered it to be placed on the head of the crucifix 


in the cathedral of Wincheſter. 
| Canute now devoted his whole time to what Was 


viſit his hereditary dominions, which were threatened then conſidered as the nobleſt and moſt 


with deſtruction. 


heart of cher country. The utmoſt expedition there- 
fore was uſed by Canute in 
embark! — 
ravages of the enem troops, 
2 3 one of the moſt 
og noblemen, was ſhipped for for this expedition. 

he Vandals, not expecting 
his dominions, taok no care to 
their camp, ſo that the Daniſh monarch marched un- 


to encamp. 
D e. 
of upon enemy, 
obtained a complete victory. Charmed at this un- 
expected ſucceſs, Canute loaded the Engliſh with fa- 
vours, and gave earl Godwin his ſiſter in marriage. 
A. D. 1020. Canute on his return to Fagland, 
removed every officer that had been guilty of oppreſ- 
fion in his abſence. Even Eric, duke of Northum- 


berland, formerly one of the principal officers in the 


army, was baniſhed the ki But what ſtill en-. 
deared him to the people was the ſorrow he expreſſed 


for the multitudes that had fell victims to his ambi- 
tion. He built a church at Aſhdown, on the ol 
where he fought a bloody battle with Edmund and 
founded chauntries in thoſe places where any 2 
ter had been made of the Engliſn. Every act of 
perſtition was ſure to gain the affections ofthe people. 
Canute was now eſteemed for his piety and virtue. 
A. D. 1028. Olave, king of Norway, 
ſome years laboured to reſtrain the ferocity of his ſub- 


jects, and render their lives conformable to the pre- 
cepts of religion. 
Theſe reſtraints were odious 


of — landed in Norwa 
2 . 


kept his court at — led them to the ſea 
ſide, and ordering a chair to be placed on the beach, 
near the ſurface of the tide, which was then flowing 
apace, ſeated himſelf, and with a 
voice thus addreſſed himſelf to the water: Thou, 
O ſea, art a part of my dominions, and the land 
% whereon I ſit is mine: my orders were never broke 
*< with impunity. I therefore thee not to 
<- encroach any farther on my land, nor preſume to 
<< wet the free of thy ſoy But deaf to his 
voice and fearleſs of his power, he ſea continued its 
uſual courſe, and waſhed him with i Its. billows. . On 
Which he roſe from his ſeat, and 


tiers, Behold,” ſaid he, the narrow limits of 


out a fleet, and 
a number of forces ſufficient to ſtop the | 


Canute was landed in 
guard the avenues to 


Toe Vande el: GOIN NIE 
Daniſh army, and carried fire and ſword into the |} H 


and founded a mona 
Norſolk. But in order to eſtabliſh his character for 


| thoſe of Ethelred; were enforced ; ſev 


| was diverted from theſe 
| the dignity of his crown, Duncan, 


ng ** . 


IC. tone of 


to his cour- 


chat fief, pret 
| were natives of 
had for 
1] the 
{| tion of 
He would not ſuffer them to pur- | 
ſue their favourite profeſſion of piracy-and (plunder. | 
ts ng and mY 
they determined 30 dethrone kind.” Canute took ad- 
| Carve; he ſpent the 
. piety 

at every part of age . en JO pad ee of 


7, the founding churches and 

He game a charter to the celebrated monaſtery of 
ond{bury, by which all its lands and privi- 

— Ee gave the profits of the 

port of Sandwich to Chriſt-church in Canterb 


of Benedictine monks in 


piety beyond even the whiſpers of ſuſpicion, he un- 
dertook a to Rome, and engaged all the 
princes 1 „ whoſe dominions he paſſed, to ex- 


empt the Eng e 
moleſtid to attack them; but before he could reach | tolls 2 ad before been aide from 
the enemy, . and he was obliged 

uring the night earl Godwin, without 
threw himſelf, at the head | more welcome gueſt at the court of Rome, were the 


prodigious ſums he laviſhed in that city: riches were 


them. He viſited ſhrine, and paid his devo- 
tions before every relic ; but what rendered him a 


more welcome to the pope than devotions. 
Canute on his return was received by his ſubj 
with the utmoſt: r er of joy. All che laws 


paſſed by the former kings of _ 


adapted to the times, were added ; and the 3 pro- 
per methods taken to render the people happy. 
But while he was employed in cultivating the arts 
of peace, and endeavouring to diſſeminate the ſeeds 
of virtue in every part of his kingdom, his attention 
offices of humanity, io ſupport 


grandſon to Mal- 
colm II. king of Scotland, 


Cumberland, refuſed to do homage to Canute for 
it was due only to ſuch kings as 

\ Provoked at this inſolent 

of a powerful 4 2 — 5 

a army: but interpoſi- 

rhe prelates and — of — kingdoms 

a peace was concluded without. a battle; Duncan 

e e e end,” to the kings of 


D. 1036. This was the laſt military action of 


allega ;on-of d Spotrith 


and devotion. Tranquillity was eſtabliſhed in 


nature in the arms of f 
Contradiction ſeems to 3 


on in the character of Canute. Hs 


Ss +.» 


principal fea- 


of his reign to ambition in the evening to piety. 
Ke gn 1 anbin rod: of — Jy at laft 
the index of mercy. No monarch ever raiſed popu- 


lar odium ſo high, or allayed it ſo effectually. He 


Was a . a conſummate ſtateſman, à wiſe 
— 2 fectly acquainted with the 
temper of the human 
the various diſſ 
vantage. When age had ſoftened the paſſions of 
youth, and the precepts of religion had eraſed the 


a moſt excellent prince; and the virtues he practiſed 
during the peaceable interval of his adminiſtration, 
gave him a much better claim to the title of Great, 
than all his victories. His 23 are founded on the 
baſis of juſtice and humanity; 

- grievance without redreſs, cok 


flatterers, he was impregnable to — their attacks; 


< mortal power ! che ſceptred hand of human great- * e  vitories: he: Reg: humility. 


* 


e 


powers of nature, and whoſe 


tland, being in poſſeſſion of 


r of his life in acts of 


youth: was 
| marked with blood and cruelty : his age wich piety 
and devotion... He ſacrificed every thing in the morn- | 


and took care to turn 
tions of his ſubjects to his own ad- 


impreſſions of a ferocious education, Canute became 


deen with 


REDD practiſed at the cloſe of his reign, 
Dolly obliterared his vices at the beginning: He 
lived beloved, and died lamented: - 

\ Canute left two ſons by his firſt wife, Alfwin, 
daughter of Elfhelm, earl of Northampton, named 
Sweyn and Harold : and by Emma, who ſurvived 
| him, a fon, named Hardicanute ; and a daughter, 
named Guihilda. Sweyh * placed Peng "a 
throne of Norway before the death of his fathe 
and Gunhilda was married to the emperor Henry! TH 
That p „ ſome —_— — marr! * 
of adultery ; only means of vindi- 
* e was by ſingle n The ac- 


1;3D-- I. ＋ A. D. 1040. 57 


| for his ſtrength and valour, For ſome time, no per- 
ſon could be found to undertake the vindication of 
Gunhilda's innocence; At length her page; who 
| was a mere ſtrippling when compared to his : antago- 
niſt, entered the liſts. The power of the champions 
was, indeed, unequal; but the youth having the 
ke 1 - * che ſinews of one of the legs of 
s antagoniſt, he fell tp the ground; and the page 
purſuͤing his Bows E. & his head, and laid i 
at Gunhilda's feet; Her innocence being thus vin- 
 dicared, the prineeſs renounced the emperor's bed, 


i; ; notwithſtanding his-earneſt-entreaties of forgiveneſs; 


and became a nun in a' 82. * _— where 


er a 3 perſon — — lack! 


858 e en 


HAROLD 1 « 


A.D: CLORDING fo fie treaty nel' by b 
1036. nute with Richard, duke or Normandy, 
Handen, Emma's ſon, ſhould have enjoyed the 
Engliſh crown on the death of his father. But 
Cagute thought proper to place Hardicanute on the 
throne of Denmark, and left the crown of England 
to Harold. This occaſioned a diſſention in 
England; the people were divided into parties. The 
Engliſh declared LI Lor Hardicanute; the Danes for 
Harold. A civil war was inevitable; till 


the two brothers, in order to prevent the depopula- 


of the iſland, agreed to make a diviſion of the 
Engden erding | on the north 
fide of the Thames ws allotted to Harold; and the 
reſt of the kingdom to Hardicanute. But, as the 
latter was in Denmark, it was ſtipulated, that Emma, 
reer EPL, 
kingdom during his 
The ambition of Harold Was, —— far from 
being ſatisfied with pare of the 
to the whole, Godwin mm 
of preventing his | 


effectual method to 28 Hatold 
Avarice was the 


paſſion of that e 
nobleman, and Harold . 


He, therefore, ſeized . 
nute, depoſited at Wincheſter, 
real property of Emma. God 
ſtand the offers of Harold; he 


perſon capable 
00 an 


<dwatd, info his 
. their | 

reqQuelr, ot TEL 

after 1 os 


* * 
Fr 2 8 314 n ; 
— 0 92 * — * 94 bs 111 1 * 


* 


power, || 


mw = Oo oc Oy 


(Pare fi hunched of Matters and carried hint 
to London. Harold; "who poſſeſſed all the cruckies 
of the Danes, ſent Alfred to the monaſtery of Ely, 
Where his eyes were put out, and he ſoon after ex- 
Pired under the'meft excruciatitig tottitres, A timely 
retreat ſecured the N of Edward Emma was 


ordered to depart che Kingdom; and ſhe accordingly 


a afligned for her reſidence; 

A. D 1038. Harold Rad now fio competitor in 
| theyſtand for the erdwfH of England; and; to pre- 
vent ks brother, Hardicanute, from attempting any 
thing to His prejlidice;,” he fitted out a powerful fleet 
to guard the ooaſts from every inſult; The tax laid 
an dhe people; te ſupport this naval armament, - oc- 
caſtoned great uneaſineſs: the Welſh broke out into 
open rebellion, and laid a conſiderable part of the 
country waſte. An Engliſh army, however, ſoon 


ade the inſurgents; and Harold, to prevent any 
futur diſturbances in thoſe Parts, paſſed a law, by 
which eve 
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ind now procu 
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debt of nature on Teer of Mays 


nd. aft | E thy NE Vacant for his broth 1 üben a; 
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her. ., He was headſtron 


He prevailed in his time; he tevr- 
piety. His vices, have 
us in pers colours z his vi 
d ady; eu e! in ien. 
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i retired to the court of Baldwin, earl of F landers; 
| where” The'niet Witk a kind reception and Bruges 


ry. Welſhman who .croſled Offa's dykes 
intereſt. ue Pertüten. was condemned. to loſe his right 


A "AD. 1040. f The: violence and cruelties of Harold 
ed. him the hatred of his ſubjecks, 


e to ky of the | 


- 


5 ch N an. event — dened 
and, gh the ideas of, hoſtility. PE eld 


9177 5 cruel. 1 He was, free from the 
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HARDICANUTE, of CANUTE IL 


A.D. HE Engliſh bad fo ſeverely felt the acqquaingad with the cruel Kfpoſition of — | 
N miſeries of a civil war, that they made || to wait the approach of his meſſengers of deſtruction; s 
poſition to Hardicanute's aſcending the throne, || they retired into an iſland in the Dan and tool | 
But e ſoon gave fo odious an inſtance of his violence proper precautions for their defence. troops, 
and inhumanity, that he loſt the affections of his || after deſtroyin mg the city, advanced to tuck this 
ſubjects. He ordered the body of his brother Ha- | reſolute handful of men, who were determined to = 
rold to be dug up, and thrown; into the Thames Her 8 dear as poſſible, The aſſault was be 
The body was found by ſome-fiſhermen, E y, but without ſucceſs: it was o = 
cently interred,  Hartdhcamite was offended» at this 15 * ban always pendered abortive. Perceiving 
office of huganity, and again exerciſed again all their efforts were in vain, the troops abandoned 
fame indecent ev Ss . 5 irc 1. Eft. ras liberty | to; return to 
This brutal an att latec 1 
indignation of 4 * le. Thee 
impoſts augmented tis Affen . 
were fitted out when no danger th 


2 the entef 
her "their de 
e 84 England, a ica 
5 9 <u . 5 ; 


ute did not 


the neighbouring nations, WEIS 5 0 deth, 

land. What increaſecl the os by Ds 25 0 

was a ſcarcity of cn. The; n cincipal features. in the portrait of Hardi- 

favourable to the fruits of the earth, | adalence;pluttony, cruelty, and exceſs. 

was threater with the dreadful conſequences. ol a | Ft rg courag W. Woblematical; and the grievous 

famine. i durdens he lad uponthis fabjedts, ſufficiently prove, 
A. D. 1041. ' Alarmed at abel apprchenſio and at he aftec e ur than a king. He 
xaſperated at the cruel perſeverance of. the ſovereign, 7 ing the father 


Gs inhabitants of Worceſter flew'to arms, and Fut of his conr Y: 94 55 N one continued Kone: 
two of the king's collectors to death. The: n 
monarch, who never felt for the miſeries of — 
ſent a body of tr troops to revenge the inſult. AIs, 
orders were obeyed with the brutality ſo conſpicuous; | 
in the characte of | Dole maſter, the city was pillaged; [1 
and laid in aſhes. _, > EI e nv "om bon Een 
ot Se not do Fg. 
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„1043 LI e that; Stvvited in 
1d. tendered it 5 nern Geer the + "coronation 
cemed the crow Er his anc ors, 25 

5 eſter; This ecremony was 

"al ere be t the 


„ Ex 0 ede ons” 'of Ed 


. achten was, echo 


but it was feared it "rec nelle Tenn Wh ad 

mined. He was uniye he on: -be came blended with the 
derer 1 young Alfred, and pal ca 0 > A ok, No farther men- 
all the mjeformuies that had 2 2850 nm. I of an y di os 5 between them. b 
was, therefore, natural for him td imagine, thay | began his reign' with an act very incom- 
Edward would take rhe firſt oppotranity racter- 2 as a faint. ' "He ftrip7 


all the miſeries he had inflicted on the family 50 | pre mother Enna of all the treaſures ſhe had amalſed, | 
Ethelreda The advantages which it was hoped\ the lt and ſhut her up in a monaſtery. It is alſo ſaid, that 
nation would reap from the acceſſion of Edward, | he accuſed her of a criminal intcrcourſe with Alwin, 
however, ſtifled all private animolity. Godwin un- |} biſhop of Worceſter, and other notorious crimes. 
—_ to ſupport the intereſt of that prince, who || No other method remained for Emma to vindicate 
eng to marry his daughter, and continue the earl | her innocence, than by undergoing the fiery ordeal. 
15 ſons in the poſts they . for ſome time, She ſubmitted to the deciſion, which was then con- 
ren ſidered as an infallible teſt of i innocence, and was 


— 
. 


1 
* 


The election of a king came on in an aſſembly. of | acquitted : ſhe walked over nine red-hot plough- 
the nobles ſummoned for that purpoſe at Gillingham) || ſhares, unhurt. This ſtory is, by many of our Eng- 
where Godwin, in a long and eloquent ſpeech, diſ- || liſh hiſtorians, conſidered as a monkiſh fable, and, 
played the advantages of placing Edward on the |} as ſuch, exploded. It mult, indeed, be granted, 
throne of his anceſtors, and the miſeries that would, || that neither the Saxon annals, Cadmer, nor William 
probably, overwhelm their country, if Sweyn were | of Malmſbury, have mentioned this circumſtance 3 
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A. D. 1045. 


which ſeems too remarkable to have boen ornitted 
had it really happened. But however that be, the 


diſgrace of the queen - mother was not attended with 
any dangerous conſequences. r 4 

A. D. 1045. The great power of the Godwin 
family. now filled the nation with apprehenſions. 
Svweyn, one of his ſons, whoſe paſſions hurried, him 
to the commiſſion of many crimes, attempted the 
chaſtity of an abbeſs, and was baniſhed the King- 
dom. But he was not idle in his retreat; he fitted 
out a fleet of ſhips, and committed ſeveral outrages 
on the Engliſh coaſts. He afterwards murdered earl 
Bearn, who had kindly undertaken to procure his 
ardon from Edward, 
-emed to render him an object of deteſtation, rather 


than of mercy; but the great power, of his father, 


joined with the intereſt of ſeveral of the prelates 
and principa 
returned again to Englang. 2 
Edward's behaviour, on this occaſion, gained him 
the applauſe of the whole kingdom; but he ſoon 
forfeited the eſteem of his ſubjects by the attention 


he paid to foreigners. His education at the court of 


Nomandy had formed reg attachments 20 the 
manners, cuſtoms, and inhabitants of chat province. 
His court was filled with Normans, and the pfinei- 
pal dignities -of the church were conferred on theſe 


ſtrangers. Their language, their cuſtoms, and their 


laws, became faſhionable in England. Their intereſt 
was ſoon ſo great, that no favour was to be obtained 


from Edward, but by their intereſſion. Godwin | 


perceived their influence, and Wat alarmed; He 
made loud remonſtrances to the king, but in vain; 
Edward continued firm to hig attaahments. Finding 
no redreſs from the thront, he complaineq to the 
people, and declared. openly, that the good of the 

nation was in danger ef being ſacrificed to ſome 
foreign intereſt, The people etched the infection; 
and Godwin perceiving he ſhould be ſupp 


his countrymen, determined t take the finſt fayour- 
able opportunity of making theſe foreign favourites 
feel the effects of his feſen met. 
A. D. 1048. He did not wait long; an event 
ſoon offered, which inflamed the minds of the Eng- 
liſh, and ſremed to threaten the nation wick the 
horrors of a civil war. Euſtace, count of Beu⸗ 
logne, having paid a viſit to the king, ſet out for 
Dover on his return ta his n dominions. One of 


his ſervants, who was ſent before his maſtet, ta pro= 


vide ladgings: in the tmn, bebaving; in g very inſo- 


lent manner, a fray enſued; in which the Frenchman 
loſt his life. Exalperated at the fate of his ſervant, 


Euſtace and his attendants fell upon the inhabitants, 


— — of them were ſlain in 93 
and the — a ſacrifice to chꝭ fur of Euſtace. 
The town was now alarmed: a general tumult en- 
ſued, in vhich twenty of the inhabitants were Killed, 
and nineteen of the:Count's ſervants, Euſtace him- 
ſelf found it difficult to make his retteat. He re- 


had eſcaped the fury of the tawnſmen,! and made the 
moſt grieyous complaints 3 but repteſented the cir- 
 cumſtances in the moſt partial manner, Candour was 

ſacrificed to paſſion, and trith to revenge. Edward, 
without examining catefully into the real cauſes of 
this inſurrection, ordered Godwin to march imme- 


Theſe enormous crimes 


| nobility, procured his pardon; and he 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


by | 


' 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


Lonely attached to his perſon. 


A. D. 1046. 595 
Edward had been ſo long uſed to the luft of 
Aattery; that he was aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs. of 
Godwin. The free manner in which he delivered 
his remoaſtrances. provoked Edward; he confideted 
it as an inſult on majeſty. But Godwin was not to 
be intimidated by the frowns of power; he refuſed 
to obey the orders of his majeſty; he choſe rather to 
ſuffer the conſequences of diſobedience, than inflict 
puniſhment on the innocent, or. ſacrifice the liberties | 
of his country at the ſhrine of foreign inſolencte. 
Edward, either convinced of the injuſtice of his 
orders, or fearful of the reſentment of li; ſubjects, 
did not inſiſt any farther on being obeyed F but de- 
termined to puniſh Godwin for his behaviour. An 
opportunity ſoon offered, The Welſh had taken 
advantage of the late diſturbances, and made inroads 


into the Engliſh. territories, of which Sweyn was 


overnor. Edward ſummoned a meeting of the no- 
ity. at Glouceſter, to enquire into the cauſe of 
theſe diſorders: The Welſh appeared before Godwin 


and his fon, reached the aſſembly, and accuſed them 


as the aggreſſors. The firſt impreſſions determined 
Edward; he did not give himſelf the trouble of 
hearing both parties; his meaſures were determined 

by the repreſentations of the firſt complaint. Nothing 
leſs than the deſtruction of Godwin and his whole 


family could fatisfy the vengeance of Edward: they 


were accordingly cited before the council; and, on 
refuſing to obey the ſummons, were , baniſhed the 
kingdom; Godwin himſelf retired to the court of 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders; and Harold to Ireland, 
where they found ſhelter from the frowns of incenſed 
majeſty; Edward was a ſtranger to the tender feel- 
ings of humanity : he was not ſatisfied with the ba- 
niſhment of Godwin and his ſons; his amiable. con- 
ſort,, the accompliſhed Edgitha, alſo felt the weight 
el Bis reſentment. He ſtripped her of every thing 
valuable, and confined her in the monaſtery of 
Werewell; determined (ſays Malmſbury) that ſhe 
alone ſhould not enjoy peace and plenty, while her 
huſband, and the reſt of her family,; were plunged 

ine9 difficulties, and abandoned to diſtreſs, | 
A. D. 1030. The tax, known by the name of 
Nanegeld, had long been odious to the Engliſh; 
The-xaſons which 1 rendered it neceſſary 
had long ſince ceaſed, but the impoſt was {till con- 
finged 5. the danger was over, but the people were 
ſtill oppreſſed with the burden. Edward, perſuaded 
he could not perform an action more Acceptable to 
the Ergliſh; abohſhed it. He went farther ; he 


| diſttibured all, the ſurplus remaining in his treaſury 


among. the original, owners: This act of kindneſs | 
endeared him to. his ſubjects; they became more 


About this time, William, duke of Normandy, 


paid a viſit to RdWard, and was received with the 


| warmeſt marks of Statitude. He had protected and 


diately into the place, at the head of a body of troops, 


and lay the town under military execution. 
Surpriſed at the peremptary: orders of the king, 
and determined ta ſupport the liberties of -his country, 
Codwin remonſtratech with his Majeſty ;| he juſtly 
_ obſerved, that by proceeding in ſo-precipitate a man- 
ner, the conſequences would be highly injurious to 
his character, and deſtroy at onde the claim and 
liberty of the ſubject: chat the meaneſt perſon in his 
dominions had a right to be heard in his own de- 
fence; and that to inflict puniſhment before the party 
is convicted, would be an infringement of every law, 


either human or divine. 


| ſapponed Edvard lp hisicxile; and mer ded a ſuitable 
rexura. i-- The-:duke was highly: faticfied with his 


| 6; 4119 ICFER | reccpfotl,. and returned to Normandy. loaded with 
turned to Edward, attended by his followers who || 


preſents. | This viſit; though it. then gave ng alarm 


to the people, proved fatal, in its conſequences, ta 


the liberties of England. William pretended, that 
during his ſtays: Edward had conſtituted him heir to 
his domin:ons z and on this weak pretence, though 
wholly. deſtitute gf} truth, he founded a claim that 
overthrew the cenftitution of this country. 
A. D. 1052, Soon after the departure of William 
duke of Normandy, Emma paid the debt of nature; 
the cyuel behaviour of a ſon put an end to a life 
which gave him being. Filial duty was not one of 
the yirtues of Edward. The character of that prin- 
ceſs has been tres ted with great rigour by maſt of our 
Engliſh hiſtorians, but without producing: a ſingle 
fact to prove ſhe' deſerved it, The monks; indeed, 
who will not admit. the character of Edward to be 


ſtained with a ſingle vice, were under a neceſſity of 


| blackening. the memory of Emma; becauſe, if ſhe 


| 


| fagitious erime of ingratitude to à parent, 


way innocent, Edward muſt have been guilty-of the 
and of 
bring'ng 


inſurg 


6 ſubject hitherto known in England. 


1 
1 
%. 
ES 
of 
; 


3 ar, 


bringing down the „ nie of his mother with ſor- 


row to the grave: But ſurely there is no reaſon for 


hiſtorians of theſe times to follow their example 
they have no cauſe to ſupport at the expence of 
truth. Juſtice ſhould be impartially adminiſtered, 
and LG real blemiſh impartially diſplayed, even 
though it ſhould be found on the robe of a canonized 
monarch. 

Godwin had now raiſod a powerful ſquadron; and 
bein joined by his ſon Harold, with another fleet 
fronſ”? Ireland, — the coafts of England, and 

entered the mouth of the Thames. Edward was 
atly afarmed ; the city of London Was thrown 
into the utmoſt confuſion; and the king marched, 
at the head of an army, to oppoſe the landing of the 
nts. | Godwin--ſaw/ the danger 
attend a battle; and was aue e e 
ſent a very ſubmiſſive nieſfage ard, proteſti 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, tha he had- no n — 
tion than that of ſubmitting his actions to a fair 
trial; nor wiſhed any thing more than that of being 
reſtored to his honours eſtates. -- The 

nobility, who had imputed: the ſole cauſe of ' theſe 
diſorders to the = predelickien for foreigners, 
interceded with the king in favotir of Godwin 
his family. Convinced that it would be at once 


imprudent and ineffectual ta er. their powWerful 


interceſſion, Edward agreed to-pardon Godwin, and 
a convention was concluded, which proved fatal t 
the royal authority. Alb the foreigners, who had ſo 
long'baſked-1n the 7 of royalty, were baniſhed 


from the kingdom; 


award finding his power 
inſufficient 15 ſecure — 


ſtages given By Godwin 


for! his good behaviour, 22 chem to the court of 
Normandy. by : $1 2 Ga ddt4 <0 
A. D. 1045. Peace was now -eniored 4 domeſtie 


diſcord cealed 
| Infolence of foreign: — enjoyed 
vantages ref ulting from tranquillity, 
that threatened to involve this ſcene of happin neſs, 
ſoon appeared. Godwin was ' ſtruck with -an- 

plexy while he was fitting at-the king's table, and. 
died three days after. Thus fell the moſt rful 


all tlie ad- 


writers have attributed his death to à ſtroke of the 
divine vengeanee, for the murder of Alfred; but the 
account they have given us is evidently caleulated tr 
render the memory of Godwin infamous. His be? 
haviour to the Nerman favourites filled them with 
implacable milevolehce. - But, as the more ancient 
tyriters mention notling remarkable with' re 
his death, it is ſufficient 
founded on calunny, and dickated by malice- Stowe? 
from an ancient manuſcript, ſays, that the death of 
Godwin occaſioßed a general mourning ; 4 the people 
bewailed him as'« fächer ant a fuppottꝰ) 6 1119 
Fortunately for His e his power did any 
terminate with/his dearh.. His Aden. ſon, H 
who far f him 4 in abilities, 82 
his authority, and probed an equal ſupport to the 
Engliſh againſt the Norman intereſt. Harold, by 
his great alfabiliey and addreſs, gained the Ficnſhiy 
of 2 The 74 ** ef dies: ſucceſs 
equal to his power; the 10 anal go ae aber 
tn ene to his interdſt t. 40 21 
A. D. 1054. Scotland had, fer ſome time, (bet 
leſs fortunate than England: the toreh of civil diſ- 
cord had been lighted by the hand of ambition, and 
the whole kingdom was involved in horror and con- 
fufion. Macbeth, the celebrated uſurper; had Ariveli 
Malcolm from bis -dominions, and the umfortunate 
prince applied to Edward for ſupport againſt the 
ant o his country. The Engliſh monarch con- 
dered it as à duty incumbent on Kings to aſſiſt 
royalty in diſtreſs. + Ten thouſand men, under the 
command of Siward, earl of Northumberland; were 
ſent to ſupport the Scottiſh monarch} and drive the 
uſu 1 from the throne. Siward, one of the "moſt 
celebrated generals and intrepid ſoldiers of the age, | 
1 e jained his forces with thoſe under ane 


* mY got | 


"HISTORY OY HEN L AN b. 


prineipal 


and 


and the Engliſh, freed from! the 
But a cloud; 


The. monkiſſi | 


declared an t- law, and baniſhed the 


to 
y evident chat the Whole 15 


capital of that co 
killed ſeven canons WhO 


and laid che city in aſhes; : on 360 


4. N. gt 
command of Macduff, tlie Scottiſh commander, and 
marched the rebels. A deſſ 


perate 
ment enſued, wherein Macbeth was totally —— 


obliged to fly to the mountains for! ſh 


Malcolm placed on the throne of his: — 
Siward, ſoon: after; paid the debt of nature; and 
Tofti, one of Harold's brothers, ſucceeded him in 
the government of the northern provinces. Toſti 
inherited all the boiſterous intrepi ity of his — bs 
he was at once bold and reſolute; afraid gf 24 — | 
awed by no character: nothing ſtopptd 

when 1 by ambition; Sl his zeal for N . 
intereſt of his friends carried him far beyond the 
bounds of diſcretion i nn noburg 
A. D. 10f56. The Welſh had made frequent.ic. 
roads into the Engliſti territories, and /cortumirred 


many exceſſes; Alfgar, governor of Eaſt- A 


held a treaſonable correſpondence with theſe inlur 

gents; and being found. guilty of the erime, vt 
kingdom. 

He retired immediately to Ireland, where he raiſed 
a body of forces, joined a fleet of pirates, and landed 
in Wales. He was aſfiſted by Griffith, of 
North Wales, and: ſoon after defeated à body of 


Edward's forces.” The victors now committed very 


dreadfut ravages in Herefordſhire: they entered the 
unty, «maſſacred; the inhalytarits 
cathedral, burnt the tronaſtery- af, S. Eucbenz 


28213 ey 1.5 
aſperated ax cheſe Fr — Peep 2d | 

ite ſent Harold; at the head'of 2 L both 6 af forces. 

to chaſtiſe the inſurgents. 


Engliſh - 


Ex 


ral ſtrucle the invaders with terror: 


they fled into South: Wales and: applied in che maſt 


— D o. Edward, for peace; Their 
. e tranquillity of te country 

ws ar at and Altgin ws aeltere s his eſtats- 
and government. el off anreioorogq niwnbou nn 
Edward having no children off his own; becauſe 
he had refuſed all commerce with- pours e ee, on 
account of his naturabtinabihty, ar pretended vo-]ꝗ 


of >chaftiry, was defirous: of Acttling the iſ _ 
to the cron, in order, t pblliblei 6. 
horrors of ia Eivil War. f He haddrch is nep 


the lf ef Edmund Ifbnfide, ä 1 


Nase, r yn age 
the! ineeg was! t 

hold 121 of government! Diſappointadt 151 his 
cor pgs a — — the nmeient er 

Bnglih throhe, Edward warned mis 

_ Ats his kintramþ William duksidfiNbr! 
candy! who hadoglready ſufficiently: 6ſtablifked! his 
reputation for prudemt and — — 
was abſolutely nec procure” ſucoeſꝭ / an ar 


eſſary - 


| was accordinglyiobſerved> With the greateſt cadtibn. 


William receſved the intelligence 

erly embraerd thenflattemng hopes of wading. 
wy je the Engliſh, diacete r! to Hin bis 

— Ix chan already menti ow 

ent thech delivered.by 

to as — Normandyy/!! Among- act Badges | 

were Ulnoth, the brotffex, *and/Hlacuneyahe n 

of 'Hardld; They ſtill i runtihued in iconfinefhunt, 

though the. death of Godwin had, toil nee} releaſed 


oe with pleaſurs, ufd: 


them from their obligarivis-Harojd comm! 8 
the condition of enileb obtained ant umdler for 


their being releaſed, and embarked'for: Normandy 
but a violent ſtorm vvertooks hitn'in kispaſiiges! and 
drove him on the Prench;ccoaſt; uw the nt 
of. che count of Ponthien; who 1 Pri. 
ſoner at hix court, and demandedi a 
ſum for his ranſom.” Harold, h] be 8 
erous Action -of: this/pert Kari 
P ; 


mop the ungen 
e duke William, ne immedi 

count toi ſet the Hobleman at olibertyl 
Harold repaired. directly to | William's: 'courtigiiand, 
by his greac affability*and;; polite addueſs}r$£000-1 | 
ſinuated himſelf into the friendſhipof the Norman. 
William was no ſtranger to the great power 42 a5 

aro 


The abilities obf, the 


Pa 


A. P. ge 
Harold; and conſidered the acquiſition, of his ititerelt 

As a ſtep of S importance in his 1 ee 
the crown of England. He accordingly. diſcloſed | 
the ſecret correſponderice of Edward, and to. attach 
him more firmly to his intereft offered him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Harold, though aſtoniſhed at the 
diſcovery, F and perated at el 4 behaviour of the 
Engliſh phe mp ow in condealed his reſeritment: 


| 


He knew he was flow in the duke's power, and deter- 
2 to ett 'He anions romiſed Wil- 
Fam all the aſſiſtance in his power: Pleaſed with the 
ac uiſition of- ſo great an 5. William loaded him 
with favours ; but iti order to render his engagements 
more ſdlemn, he exacted from him an oath to obſerve 
the conditions of the agreement: and deſirous of 
rendering the oath ſtill more ſacred, William, in 
conformity to the idle ſuperſtition of the times, had 


{ 


| 


concealed under the altar ſeveral relics z thele, after ||. A. D. 106g. Edward now ſtdoped under the 


the ceremony, he ſhewed to the Engliſh nobleman, | 
imagining that by this artifice the oath was become 
Wann 8 e 
But the ambition of Harold was much greater than 
his ſuperſtition. He looked with contempt on the 
ſtratagem of William, and laughed at the obligation 
of an oath extorted from him. He returned to Eng- 
land with the hoſtages, and determined to oppoſe the 
duke with all his power. 2 | - 5 
A. D. 1063. The Welſh, .havgh they had been 
ſo often chaſtiſed by the Engliſh, and ſo often obliged 
to ſue for peace, continued their deſtructive inroads ; 
Erich was ſtill at the head of a band of plunderers, 
and ftill carried fire and ſword into the Engliſh terri- 
tories. Exaſperated at this perfidious conduct, Ed- 
ward ſent Harold, at the head of a body of horſe, 
to ſurprize the invader; but Griffith made his eſcape. 
He was obliged, however, to leave moſt of his ſhips 
behind him, which Harold immediately*deftroyed, 
and returned to England. Some time after the Welſh, 
exaſperated at the conduct of Griffith, put him to 
death, and ſent his head, and the ſtern of his ſhip, 
to Harold; who tranſmitted them to the king-. 
| Toſti had aſſiſted his brother in reducing the Welſſi 
to obedience, and always behaved with the greateſt 
intrepidity; he was a ſtranger, to fear. But his be- 
haviour as a governor, was one continued ſeries of | 
oppreſſion, He loaded the | 
taxes, and put every perſon to death that dared to 
oppoſe him. Unable to ſupport themſelves under 
ſuch complicated diſtreſs, the people flew, to arms, 


| ſince yowed to undertake a pi 


abbey of 


| thatedifice. He exemp 


people with exceſſive || 


drove Toſti from his capital, and elected Motcar, the | 
ſon of their late governor, to fill the ſeat of Toſti. 

Alarmed at theſe inſurrections, Edward diſpatched | 
Harold at the head of an army to enquire into the 
cauſe of this revolt, and, if neceſſary, to reduce the 


inſurgents to reaſon, Harold met the Northum- 
brians, who were now greatly reinforced, at, North- 

ampton, and endeayoured to procure a reconciliation 
between them and his brother; but this the inſur- 
Rats abſolutely refuſed. They told Harold that 
they were a free people, and would not be enſlaved; * 
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A. 228 had ſo effectually gained the 
1066. | J affections of the Engliſh, that he was 
immediately declared the ſucceſſur of Edward; he 
| pum. into the vacant throne without oppoſition. 
Edgar Atheling, the undoubted heir to che crown 
was forgotten; and the claim of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, who had indeed no better title than the inten. 

tions of Edward in his fa 
2 But though he had no competitor to fear at 

mc, he well knew that William the Norman would 
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avour, was not even men- 


that they were willing to pay obedience to a juſt and 


| humane ruler; but would defend their libercics end 
| every ſpecies af zyranny; or periſh in the noble at- 


ho adivired their reſolution, ex- 


ined. into the cauſe of their complaints agaitiſt 


Toſti, and finding they were well grounded; gave a 


ſignal proof his lovę of juſtice; he no longer ſup- 
ported the intereſt of dis brothet, but Ben a wk 
firmation of their election of Morcar: Toſti; find- 
ing himſelf abandored by Harold, who alone had 
power to ſupport him, left the kingdom, and retired 
to the court of Baldwin, ear} of Flanders. This 
noble example of equity, greatly increaſed the popu- 
latity of Harold, who. ſoon after married Algitha, 
ſiſter to Alfgar, cementing by that act of prudence, 
the friendſhip that had for ſome time fubſiſted bet veen 
him and that nobleman. IDF i 40 


weight of age and infirmities. He had many years 


nde ned ilgrimage to Rome; 
but finding it impoſſible to perform it, obtained the 
pope's 1 on condition of rebuilding the 


ruins. This work engaged his whole attention, and 
on its being fimiſhed, ſummoiied/ a general council of 
the nation to confirm the charter a granted to 

at pted t from all epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, ſettled large revenues on it; and px aa it 


the privileges of a ſanctuary. He attended with 
great devotion the /deditation of that religious ſtruc- 
ture, and ſeemed to be re- animated on that folemn 


occaſion. But this was the laſt action of Edward's 
reign. He was ſeized with a violent fever, which put 
an end to his. life on the fifth of January; in the 


ape. || twenty-fourth year of his reign; and his body, pure 


ſuant to his own requeſt; was buried im the abbey he 
8 conſecrated. He died without naming his 
„The moniks, who tafted ſufficiently the bou 


unties 


of Edward, extolled his virtues to the fkies ; they 
| have even exalted his faults into acts of picty; His 
continence, from whatever caufe it proceeded; occa- 


ſioned his being ranked among the ſaints: an action 
by which he forged new chains for his country, and 
drenehed the ground with the blood of his ſubjects, 
was conſidered as the moſt exalted act of piety: 'A 
very ſuperficial attention to the actions of his reign 
wil however, be fufficient to convince every unprc 


judiced, perſon that he was far from deſerving the cha- 
racter given him by the monks. And that he "was 
undutiful and cruel ;, faithleſs as a friend; and inex- 
orable as an enemy; The moſt commendable eircum- 


Rance in his government was his attention to the ad-. 
| miniſtration of juſtice. As a legiftatot; he deſerves 
| the higheſt applauſe, Hi 


y mercy, and written with the pen of equity. Hag 
us conduct in general been equal to his diſpenſatign 
of juſtice, his memory would have been hande: 


8 aſliſt him; and Baldwin irhme lately I 


fitted out a ſtrong ſquadron, which enabled Toi to | 
H commence 2 againſt his brother, by infult 


* 


A. D. 1066. 61 


eſtminſter; which the Danes had laid in 


f s laws were long the ob- 
jects of the people's affection. They were diftated 


| 
f 
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the coaſts of England. But bie was, ſoon after, de- 
feated, and 2 fly to Scotland, with the ſcat- 
tered remains of his fleet, for protection. 
4 This L* of Tofti 3 ee Harold 
rom purſuing every prudent meaſure for procuring 
the affections of his prope He eaſed them of ſe- 
veral taxes; he liſtened to their complaints, and 
diſpenſed juſtice with an impartial hand : he became 


the patron of the clergy, and a liberal friend to | 


churches and monaſteries. He knew. that Edgar 
Atheling was beloved by the people, as the only 
remaining heir of their ancient kings : he, therefore, 
took that prince under his protection, gave him a 


liberal education, loaded him with favours, and fa- 


voured all thoſe who were more immediately attached 
to his perſon and fortune. By theſe prudent mea- 

ſures he conciliated the affections of the Engliſn; 
the people conſidered him as their father, and the 

voice of faction and diſcontent was no longer heard. 
While Harold was thus nobly employed in ſettling 
the domeſtic tranquillity, William the Norman ex- 
erted all his power in collecting an army, and fittinę 
out a fleet to ſeize the crown, which the people h 
unanimouſly placed on the head of Harold. He 
could plead neither the right of election, nor that of 
inheritance; not even a party in England was formed 


in his favour. But impelled at once by ambition 


and revenge, he determined to purſue the meaſures 
he had formed, and place on conqueſt the right he 


could not ſupport by any pretenſion. He ſent 


| ambaſſadors to Harold, upbraiding him with his 


breach of faith,. and ſummoning him to refign the 
poſſeſſion of the crown. Harolc 
timidated by threats; he was a ftranger to fear. 
Fe returned a very ſpirited anſwer, and William was 
convinced that he had nothing to expect from nego- 
tiation. An invaſion of England was, therefore, 
reſolved on: nothing leſs than the conqueſt of the 


whole kingdom was to be effected. Many circum- | 


ſtances concurred. to favour. an enterprize, which, 
otherwiſe, muſt have appeared chimerical. William 
was celebrated for his valour; he had triumphed 
over the joint efforts of France, and all its vaſſals. 


The Normans themſelves were a brave and warlike 


e were deſirous 
of ſerving under his ſtandards, and of ſharing in the 
Jpoil of a rich and. flouriſhing people. War was 
the ſole employment of every chieftain, then almoſt 
independent of the 
fame of his intended 


people: all the [warriors of Euro 


power of his ſovereign. The 


The emperor declared loudly in his favour : the im- 
perial council iſſued a proclamation, permitting all 
the vaſſals of the empire to enter into his ſervice. 


was not to be in- 


expedition was ſoon ſpread over 
Europe, and multitudes flocked to his ſtandards. 
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hopes of ſucceſs? : There were few places of b 1 
in the kingdom; London and Dover only were 


had foftened the diſpoſitions of the 


[| Norman extraction, and were, therefore, 
favour William rather than Harold. 


He had engaged Harfager, king of Norway, in 


fager and Tofti-fell in the action. But this defea 
though glorious to Harold, was attended with fatal 


The count of Anjou ſent him a conſiderable body 


of forces: the count of Ponthau followed his example. 
Euſtace, count of Bou 
Thouars, in Poictou, joined him in perſon, at the 
Head of their vaſſals. The count of Bretagne ſent 
him a body of five thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of his eldeſt fon. But what tended ſtill more 
to render the duke's e ition ſucceſsful, was the 
Pope's declaration in his favour. He ſent him a 
conſecrated banner; and publiſhed a bull, declaring 
the juſtice of William's cauſe, and animating all the 
Chriſtian powers to aſſiſt him in his attempt on the 
Engliſh throne; Harold was declared a perjured 
uſurper, and every perſon excommunicated who 


dared to oppoſe the armies of Normandy. But till 
the t ſupport of war was wanted. The treaſures 
of William were far from being ſufficient, and the 
ſtates of Normandy abſolutely refuſed to grant: the | 
prodigious ſums he required. The: wealth of indi- 
vid however, ſupplied what the ſtates: had re- 


fuſed; and William was ſoon enabled to collect a 


fleet of three thouſand fail, and an army of forty 
thouſand men; a force which he imagined ſufficient 
to produce a fatal revolution in the domintons of 


The tate of England, at that time, increaſed his 


logne, and the viſcount of 


—_— 


| liam landed 
ſey, in Suſſex. The duke himfelf, in leaping on 


alarm through the kingdom. Forces were raiſcd, 


| was highly imprudent, and contrary to 


victory. The Engli 


flexible; he determined to give the enemy battle, 


at ſome diſtance from the Normans; and the next 
brother Gyrth 


obſerved, that he had now proceeded too far ti 4 
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capable of ſuſtaining a ſiege. A peace of fifty years 
d foftened the ns of the Engllh, and 
rendered them incapable of ſuſtaining the tatigues of 
war. They were enervated by a long nner 
the bed of indolence; their manly diſeipline, and the 
love of their country, were exchanged for effeminate 
luxury. Many of the nobility were of Daniſh ot 
inches 


William did not, however, think all theſe 2dv:a. 
tages ſufficient to render his expedition ſucceſſful. 


conjunction with Tofti, to invade the northern parts 
of England, in order to make a 040 wa diverſion 
in his favour. They accordingly landed at the mouth 

of the Humber, and ſpread over the whole kingdom. 
Harold advanced, at the head of an army, againſt 


the invaders, and totally defeated them : Loch DI 


conſequences ; he loſt many of his braveſt officers 
and ſoldiers in the action, and diſguſted the reſt, 
refuſing to diſtribute, among them the Daniſh ſpoils, 
which he reſerved to ſupply the exigences of the ſtate. 
A falſe report tended allo. to facilitate the enterprize 
of William. Harold received intelligence, that the 
duke of Normandy, diſcouraged by contrary winds, 
had abandoned his —_— : the Engliſh fleet, 
collected to oppoſe the landing of the Normans, 
was, therefore, diſmiſſed the ſervice. © 5 
At length the Norman armament appeared on the 
coaſt of England; and Harold having no fleet ca- 
pable of engaging ſo formidable a ſquadron, Wil. 
is forces, without oppoſition, at Peveh« 


ſhore, fell down, and cried out, Thus I take poſ- 
« ſeſſion of the country.” The icaſt unexpected 
accident is ſufficient to ſtrike ſuperſtitious tnitids 
either with terror or with jo . 
The landing of the Normans ſpread a general 


to join the victorious army of Harold, in every 
county; and had that prince liſtened to the advice 
of his brother Gyrth, the expedition of the Norman 
had been rendered: abortive. He repreſented, that 
to venture the crown upon one decilive os ut 

all the rules 
both of policy and war. He very juſtly obſerved, 
that a general battle was the moſt favourable event 
the Normans could hope for in their preſent ſitu- 
ation, becauſe deſpair would augment their courage; 
they muſt either conquer or periſh. But, by de- 
ferring a general engagement, the Norman army 
would ſoon be reduced to the greateſt extremity, 
eſpectally if they were n haraſſed by 97115 


ſquadrons, and their foraging parties cut off. He 
added, that by intruſting the army to his cate, the 
enemy might be conquered without a battle; but if 
an engagement ſhould enſue, and his forces be de- 
feated by the Normans, powerful reſources were at 
hand, and the enemy would be ruined even by 2 

FA nobles approved 'of this ad- 
vice, and his mother joined her entreaties to enforce 
the arguments of her ſon. But Harold was in- 


and riſk his crown on the fortune of a ſingle day. 
This reſolution being taken, Harold marches 

againſt the enemy, notwithſtanding he was deſerted 

by many of his veterans, He encamped on a hill 


morning, mounting his' horſe, in company with his 
„ advanced to reconnoitre the ſtrength 
and poſition of the invaders. This view convinced 
Harold; that he had been too precipitate in his mea- 
ſures; and, at his return, propoſed "retreating t9 
London, in order to augment his army. 1 
oppoſed the meaſure with ſome warmth': he juſtiy 
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icher conquer or pefiſfſn. 185 
W by the reaſons of his brothef, that 
| there was now a neceſſity for giving battle to the 
enemy, Harold applied himſelf to make the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for che deciſtre event, While he 
was thus employed, ſome monks atrived from the 
Norman camp; and being introduced to Harold, 
declared, that William, to prevent the effuſion of 
human blood, ſent him the nn offers; either 
to reſign the kingdom to him, or hold it of him in 
fealty; to ſubmĩt their cauſe to the arbitration of 
the pope, or to fight him in ſingle combat. Harold 
* tha 


at the God of battles would ſoon be the 


abine of their differences. 
Negoti 


jations were now at an end, 
Was 


night preceding the battle was ſpent in a very dif- 
ferent manner by the contending parties: The Nor- 
mafis paſſed it in prayer; the Engliſh in riot. The 
dawn put a period to their exerciſes, and both armies 
prepared for battle, . . 
I be Engliſh were greatly inferior to the Normans 
in number; and Harold, to compenſate for this 
the declivity of a hill, having a large ditch, and a 
line of hurdles, in their. front. The Normans were 
drawn up in three lines; and advanced to the charge, 
carrying the pope's conſecrated ſtandard at their head, 
with great alacrity. The attack was made with the 
utm 


fury ; but the Engliſh ſtood firm, and obliged. 


the affailants to retire, The Normans returned to 
the charge with redoubled fury, and were again 
driven back by the Engliſh. The battle continued 
the whole day, and victory, more than once, ſeemed 

to declare in favour of Harold. The abilities of 
the two commanders, and the valour of their troops, 


were equal. Liberty inſpired the Engliſh ; glory, 


| 2 with deſpair, the eee 5 1 e. 
knew, that every thi y held dear depended upon 
their valour; x — a retreat was . — 
ſible. William flew from rank to rank, from ſqua- 
dron to ſquadron, animating by his words, and en- 
couraging by his example. Harold, with equal 
ſpirit, with equal valour, and with ſuperior ſucceſs, 
oppoſed him. Death marched in his rear: the 
Normans were aſtoniſhed at the power of his arm, 
William perceived his danger, and had recourſe to 
artifice, He ordered his troops to make a haſty 
retreat. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The courage of 
the Engliſh proved their deſtruction: they purſued 


enemy. Their phalanx, which had been hitherto 
| Impenetrable to all the attacks of the invaders, was 
broken. The duke perceived it; and facing 
| repulſed the purſuers with great ſlaughter. The 
Engliſh, however, regained the advantageous | 


they had quitted, and again bid defiance to the 


attacks of the enemy. At laſt Harold, and his two 


brothers, were ſlain at the head of their forces; and | 


| the ſoldiers, having loſt their leaders, fled from the 
field of battle. Above faxty thouſand of the Eng- 
liſh fell in this dreadful engagement; and the Nor- 
Man purchaſed the victory with the loſs of fifteen 
d of his beſt W | 40 


The ſtandard of Engliſh liberty fell with Harold, 
2 prince who merited a better fate, He was hu- 
mane, generous, affable, and intrepid: he loved his 
ſubjects, he loved his friends, he loved his country: 


he was a champion for freedom, and fell in its 
defence: he wiſhed not to ſurvive the conſtitution 
of England. The Norman writers have laboured 
to blacken his memory, in order to render that of 


che cotthucror more iplendid ; a circumſtance that 


— 


J 
| a battle ; that his honour Was En d; and 
1 5 to retire à ſingle ſtep, would be ker — into 
cowardice, conſidered as a flight, and be attended 
with a fatal loſs of his reputation: that he ſhould 
have liſtened to the advice of his nobles before lie 
had advanced againſt the enemy; at preſent, he muſt 


| and the: hour 
approaching which was to put a final prriod to 
the diſpute between theſe two powerful armies; The 


drew up his men in one column, upon 


about, 
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too often attends a cllange of fortune. Had the 
Norman loſt the battle of Haſtings, we had never 

heard of Harold's vices, nor William's virtues; the 
former would have been extolled to the ſkies, and 
the latter painted in his true colours. He would 
have been tepreſented as a lawlefs uſurper, who came 
| to ravage the country of an innocent people; and 

wreſt the ſceptre from the hand of a ſovereign, 
whoſe principal care was the happineſs of his ſub- 
jects. Time has deſtroyed the flimſy veil which 
the hand of partiality has thrown over the cha- 
racters of theſe two princes, and placed their virtues 
and vices in a genuine point 'of light. A com- 
1] pariſon is unneceſſary; Harold fell in defence of 
that liberty which William deſtroyed. 

Harold was the laſt of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
The throne was filled by a ranger; and new laws, 
new : cuſtoms, and even a new conſtitution, were 
introduced, inftead of thoſe obſerved by the Saxons: - 
It will, therefore; be neceſſary to give the reader 
| ſome account of the government, manners, ahd 
learning of that people. Liberty conſtituted one 
of the principal features in the character of the 
Saxons : they had no idea of a deſpotic power: 
they conſidered a king only as a more diſtinguiſhed 
citizen, bound by the ſame laws, and ſubject to the 
{ante cuſtoms as his ſubjects. His murder was 
compenſated by a fine; as well as that of the loweſt 
of the gr N the only pre-eminence he enjoyed 
was, that the fine was larger. They had no eſta- 
bliſhed rule with regard to the right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown; the children, indeed, often ſucceeded 
their father in the ſeat of power; but a ſmall cir- 
cumſtance was ſufficient. to ſet it aſide. Preſent 
emergencies were more attended to than general 
principles: they thought not on future contingen- 
cies; the conſequences that might attend this breach 
| in the fuceeffion were not r 


; 


| egarded. All affairs of 
moment, eccleſtaſtical or civil, were propoſed in the 
general aſſembly of the nation, called Wittenagemot; 
and without the conſent of that body, no laws were 
binding upon the ſubject. It is not eafy, perhaps 
impoſſible, to determine with preciſion, who the 
members were that formed this national council. 
The biſhops, abbots, and aldermert, or governors 
of provinces, called earls after the Daniſh conqueſt, 
are known to have formed one part; but whether 
the repreſentatives of boroughs, or the more wealthy 
[| citizens, compoſed the other, is not determined. 
The people were divided into three orders; nobles 
or thanes; creorles, or freemen'; and ſlaves, or 
| villeins. The nobles chiefly reſtded on their eſtates : 
cities were then little frequented z attendance at 
court was eſteemed a ſpecies of oppreſſion. Their 
' houſes were open to ſtrangers ; they vied with each 
other in acts of hoſpitaliey. The buſineſs of the 
freemen principally conſiſted in cultivating their 
eſtates, the induſtry of the people being chiefly con- 
| fined to agriculture, The villeins were employed 
jj in- domeſtic . occupations, or in cultivating their 
Logs. A0 0 
Death was never inflicted by the Anglo-Saxog - 
laws; crimes of ſpecies were compenſated: 
with pecuniary. fines.” A price was fixed on the head 
| of each perſon, according to his rank; even that of 
the king was not excepted. The price of wounds, 
and the loſs of members, was ſettled; and was al- 
ways proportioned to the. ſize and danger of the 
former, and the uſe of the latter. eee ee 
Various methods of trial ſubſiſted under the 
| Anglo-Saxon gbvernment ; but that by juries gene- 
rally prevailed. | But where the crime could not be 
proved by witneſſes, recourſe was had to the moſt 
ridiculous methods, equally calculated to puniſh the 
innocent or the guilty, © Single combat; the judg- 
ment of the croſs,” and the trial by fire or water, 
called the ordeal, were the teſts introduced by 2 
ſuperſtitious people, who were perſuaded that heaven 
would openly declare in behalf of the innocent, and 
| pour deſtruction on the head of the guilty. The 
ON : celebrated 
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celebrated Monteſquieu very juſtly obſerves, chat | elde, Edward the Elder, followed his et 

our anceſtors reſted the honour, the fortune, and the || and founded the uniyerſity of Cambridge. But thei 
labours were not ſufficient. to complete the. noble 


lives of citizens, on circumſtances which d leſs 
on reaſon than chance; and inceſſantly made uſe of || de The fravages of the Danes deſtroyed the 
84 branch which the generous Alfred and his ſon 


proofs incapable of convicting, and which had no || lo 
manner of connection either with innocence or with || had 8 and * over the whole kingdom a a 
blacker cloud of 1gnorance than before. A few 


guilt. The cultivation of reaſon has deſtroyed theſe 
repoſterous methods of trial; and relieved ſociety || perſons of learning, indeed, flouriſhed during theſe 
Hom a ſeries of complicated diſtreſs. uncultivated ages. Aſſer Menevenſis deſerves, to be 
The force of the iſland conſiſted of the militia. mentioned here: he was one of the moſt learned men 
Every freeman was under an indiſpenſible neceſſity || of his time, and biſhop of Sherborne in the 8817 of 
Alfred, whom he 1 5 aſſiſted in his ſtudies 


of arming in defence of the ſtate: he marched, to 
battle under the ſtandard of his lord, and was not ew ſeveral . books, but one only has reached TE 
to leave the army till the time of his ſexyice By N 1 it 15 wg Ti ig Rerum Geftarum | 


expired. The whole; cm 1 gldiers- 


that of the whole je [IN I ano and another 
Learning was at a I Dunſtap is faid to rk n a good mulic 
| Saxon g government, NY 12 7 — and aer; but he, Na e 50. * 2 
. vated by the Greeks Romans wee learned Pre ate. We for the 
| the ruins of the empißs An impenetrable OE ; Country,” that we could b ave 5 5 be carlo 


Gothic ignorance, had ftificd:che ray of. wiſdom ; 
the avenues to knowledge? 27 hardly k nown. Al- 
fred, indeed, i It & ph in eee of 
literature; ; during limmerings of 


of learned perſohs that ai. pop ages of 
military ferociry ; hut amo 55 has culti- 
vated the mules, e og 1 . be ae, for... 


gotten ; their works, Which, do flaated 
ſcience W He, n the univerſity. of Sine current of aan are FOR 
Oxford, and endeavouted to allure the muſes to the [þ obl: „ 


banks, of the Ins but * * Joon. His * © 
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From the Normaß conqueſt to o the 


. 15. 25 4 EF Y wi 


' = army, had . the pit into the ut 
a confuſion : anarchy preſided in the councils I 
{the nobles. Edgar Atheling, though beloved by the 
; * ſpirit and abilities, to hold the helm 

of a ſeaſon. The 


di had conquered the ſpirit 
2ENGEDN Te, He knew the nobleswere 
oor: . eee ee in ſo tempeſtpus 
25 * 2 5 urces; that of government 

they, were totally Deb. the race / af the, Anglo. archbiſhop of Se indeed; placed him on 
Saxon kings ; and had:reafon to believe that Edgar; ||| the throne, and nobly exerted all his abilities to 
Atheling, the undagbted heir. ta the Engliſh crown, reſtore and ſubordinatian among a terrified and 
was then in the pital perhaps already placed on divided people. But his att attetmpts were in vain: 
the. throne of his angeſtors. The. utmoſt caution || every ſalutary ſcheme was oppaleds: and every mea- 
was, therefore, :neefflary:to fecure the advantage he Fang which tended to promo Manimity, and pre- 
had gained. The nag had, indeed, loſt much of vent the crown from bei 2 the head of a 
thei Jpiritet:Þbertyby-the conqueſts aß foreigner, was rendered © They ted like 
che keign of Canute had rendeted f people who courted n l 
them familiar wich the of. ſtrangers: William was informed of theſe diflentions, and 
The peaceable reign of Edward had greatly. dere g. ta turn them to his on advantage. He 
to make th e e, leſt a ion in Dover ; and dividing his 
and to prefer domeſti | | Arn . bodies; marched directly towards 
alarms of war: "Bur ll thay em ya ! The dnly op he met with on his 
there was the higheſt reaſon 8 that the loſs. March, was fram Frezheric, abbot of St. Albans. 
of their friends, and the dangers of their country, He cauſed a conſiderable number of trees to be 
would rouſe them to vengeance. A ſingle. defeat || felled, and placed in the roads, to impede: the pro- 
would be fatal to the Norman army. William, * of the Norman. William ac the akbot 
therefore, determined to make himſelf maſter --of to appear before him; promiſing, that if he com- 
| fome place of ſtrength; that if the Engliſh ſhould | plied, no harm ſhould — to his perſon. Tha 
unite in oppoſing his deſigns, he might wait in ſafetꝝ || abbot obeyed; and being atked why he bad, endes: 
for reinforcements: from Normandy. Dover was |f voured to -ſftep the of his army, hohl re- 
the only place that offered him a ſecure retreat; — «I ve done no more than my duty: and 
15 William accordingly led his victorious s before [| had others of, my rank equally exerted their abili- 
N chat fortreſs, which, by the joint efforts of art and ties, you had never penetrated ſo far into this 
nature, was rendered almoſt impregnable. The caſtie ( country, dor ſummoned me to give an account 
was full of ſoldiers, who had fled thither after tho my conduct. Struck with the: Ohle Holdneſe 4 
defeat at Haſtings; but ſo great was their conſter+ || the anſyer,; William diſmiſſed the in Pune 

nation, that they delivered up the fortreſs ta the paſſing the leaſt cenſure-on his condut. 
Melina upon terms of * d 2036 n . * 45 William. advanced wil my 
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_ <.nital. the confuſion among the Engliſh increaſed. 
| Pon was formed for oppob g the march of the 


Conqueror; no general was c n to lead the troops 
againſt the enemy. The clergy, inſtead of employ- 
ing their authority to | heal the diviſions, and inſpire 
the people with courage and unanimity, laboured to 
| increaſe the diſorder; Moſt of the d eccleſiaſ- 
tics were Normans, . and declared in favour of Wil. 
liam ; they juſtified an enterprize which was conſe- 
crated by En authority. The friends to the con- 


ſtitution of ngland perceived it was now evo late to 
ſupport the falling ſtate of their country; that oppo- 


fition would only tend to exaſperate the Conqueror, 
and forge heavier chains for a brave and warlike peo- | 
ple. They determined therefore to ſubmit to Wil- | 
liam, and ſheath the ſword of deſtruction, which 
_ threatened the ruin of 3 * i Fe  Ac- 
cordingly the primate, nobility, even Edgar 
Aue 7 himſelf repaired to the Norman camp, and 
William to accept a crown, which his vir- 
tues and abilities had ts hers * worthy of enjoy- | 
ing. They were received with the greateſt politeneſs. | 
HG CEO of William to endear himſelf to 
the nation, and acquire, by acts: of humanity and | 
kindneſs, the love and eſteem of the people. 
The ceremony of the coronation was performed in 
Weſtminſter-abbey on Chri - Bur during 
the ſolemnity, a tumult enſued which threatened the 
place with deſtruction. The abbey was ſurrounded 
with a body of Norman ſoldiers, who hearing a con- 
fuſed noiſe occaſioned by the acclamations of the | 
people, when the crown was placed on William's 
head, imagined it was the voice of tumult and dif- 
order, and that the life of their duke was in danger. 
Fired at what they conſidered as a perfidious ſtrata- 
- gem of the Engliſh, without giving themſelves the 
leaſt time for examination, they ſer fire to the adja- | 
cent houſes, and aſſaulted the populace with the ut- 
moſt fury. The alarm ſpread with amazing rapidity, | 
deſpair was viſible in every countenance ; the Nor- 
man himſelf fled trembling to the altar, and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that the tumult was at laſt | 
appeaſed. 11 = | 
iy D. 1067, The victory art Haſtings had ſaſh- | 
ciently eſtabliſhed the valour of William ; but it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould alſo eſtabliſh the character of 
a wiſe and humane governor. The firſt acts of his 
adminiſtration were well calculated for that . 


He ſeemed deſirous of engaging the affections of his 
new ſubjects, by 


liftening to their complaints, and 
removing every enormity, and correcting every act 
of e. e The — execution of juſtice 
practiſed in Normandy, he introduced into England. 
The ſevere diſcipline of his army was ſoftened 
preſents and affability. The treaſure of Harold, 
which fell into his hands, was tly increaſed by 
bounties and preſents from the rich and the p 

This enabled him to give rewards to his followers, 
diſtribute charities to the monaſteries, to ſend pre- 


ſents to the churches of France, Aquitain, and Bur- || there 


' gundy, where maſſes had been faid for the ſucceſs of | 
his expedition, and to remit large ſums to the pope, | 
with coſtly preſents to the church of St. Peter at 
Rome. He alſo erected a church and on 
the field where Harold was ſlain. The church was 
dedicated to St. Martin, and the abbey, which was 
filled with Benedictine monks, and exempted from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, was called Battle-abbey. He 
granted the city of London a new charter, by which 
all the privileges and immunities that city enjoyed in 
the reign of Edward the confeſſor, were 
He affected to treat the Engliſh nobility with the 
utmolt kindneſs, and not only careſſed Edgar Athel- 
ing in a very particular manner, but gr: him 
large eſtates, and confirmed to him the title of earl 
of Oxford, which had been conferred on him by 
Edward the confeſſor. Theſe acts of kindneſs pro- 


duced the moſt pleaſing effects on the ous minds 
5 a long 


of the Engliſh, they flattered ih 
ſeries of domeſtic tranquillity under a wiſe and im- 
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luſtre to his power 


men 
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partial adminiſtration. But the ſubſequent actions 
of William convinced them that they FS their 
opinions too foon. He ſeized on all the eftates of thoſe 
who had joined Harold againſt him, and gave them 
to his Norman officers ; erected fortreſſes in various 
parts of * 1 
„I 


om; and filled them with foreign 
farmed the peqple, and broke the 


militia. Theſe meaſures gave the Engliſh great un- 


eaſineſs: they now perceived that William acted ra- 
ther as a conqueror than a king; and wiſhed that 
power, rather than the affections of his ſubjects, 
might be the ſupport of his crown. ey 
After taking every prudent precaution to ſecure 
his new kingdom, he pafled over into Normandy, 
carrying with him the principal of the Engliſh nobi- 
lity, under pretence of enjoying the pleaſure of their 
conyerſation, and of ſhewing them to the world as 
the ornaments of his court. But this was 
po grate to impoſe on the underſtanding of the moſt 
credulous. .. It was ſufficiently evident they were car- 
ried abroad as hoſtages to ſecure his conqueſt; add a 
and adorn his triumph. Their 


| magnificence did him honour, The foreign princes 


were aſtoniſhed, Such a profuſion of ornaments was 
before unknown in Normandy. William kept his 
Eaſter in tlie abbey of Feſcamp, where he was viſited 
by Rodolph, uncle to the king of France, and a 
great number of the principal perſons in Normandy 
and the adjacent provinces. But while he was in- 


| dulging himſelf in joy and feſtivity; all the precau- 


tions he had taken to ſecure the tranquillity of Eng- 
land were fruſtrated: The inſolence of the Normans 
could be reſtrained by no authority, but that of Wil- 
ham, Proud from the victory they had obtained, 
greedy of plunder, and looking with contempt on a 
people who had ſo eaſily reſigned their liberties, they 
were guilty of every exceſs. They plundered the 


houſes of the Engliſh, violated the chaſtity of their 


wives and daughters, and practiſed ſuch enormous 
cruelties that nothing but ſavage brut lity could 


invent. Revenge rouſed the ſpirit of the Engliſh. 


They perceived their dreadful ſituation, and deſpair 


urged them to retaliate on the invaders of their coun- 
try all the miſeries they had ſuffered from the hand of 
wanton deſpotiſm. They were not yet totally inſen- 


| fible to the charms of liberty, and determined either 
| to drive their tyrannical maſters out of the kingdom 


or periſh in the attempt. But they were deſtitute of 


| leaders, and could form no regular plan for executing; 
| their deſign. The inhabitants of Kent, who ſeverely 


felt the rod of power, applied to Euſtace, count of 
Boulogne, for aſſiſtance. He liſtened to their com- 
plaints, and promiſed them relief. The caſtle of 
Dover was conſidered as the moſt proper place for a 
retreat if the enemy ſhould prove too powerful, and 
they agreed to begin their operations againſt the ene- 


my, with ſeizing that important fortreſs. The plan 


was conducted with the utmoſ: ſecrecy, and Montfort 
the governor being abſent with part of the garriſon, 

was great reaſon to hope that the attempt would 
be crowned with fucceſs. The night appointed for 
the execution of this project arrived, and the Kentiſh- 
repaired in ſmall parties to the place of rendez- 
vous. About midnight Euſtace landed his forces, 
and led the combined troops immediately to the at- 
tack. The ſtrength of the caſtle ſaved the Normans 
from the reſentment of the Engliſh. They aſſaulted 
the gate with the utmoſt fury ; but they ſpent their 
force in vain. The garriſon was now alarmed; they 
ſallied out upon the Engliſh, and put them to flight. 
Many were precipitately thrown headlong from the 
rocks, and the count's ſon taken priſoner. Euſtace 


himſelf, at the head of a few followers, eſcaped to 
his ſhips. 4 5 7 . | 
This miſc | was far from intimidating the 


Engliſh ; bo broke out into open rebellion in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom. They even formed a 
ſcheme for maſſacring all the Normans. They never 
conſidered that it was almoſt impoſſible to conceal this 
number of 
perpetrators 


dreadful contrivance. Some among the 
_— 


oence of t 


* — 
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actually happened 


ceeded too far to retreat; they marched into the 


north, fortified the city of Durham, and ſet at 
defiance the whole Norman power. Had the Engliſh | 
ſhewn the lame ſpirit immediately after the battle of | 5 0 glif 

Danes and the Triſh had joined in the confede 


Haſtings, William had never ſeized the * Engliſh 


now no other effect than to rivet more effectually the 
chains of ſlavery, and add a large "increaſe to theit 
weight. William immediately revived tlie tribute of 
Danegeld, in order to puniſh'the Englih for theit 


rebelllons. This tax, which Edward the Confeffor | 
had abrogated, always gave the greateſt uneaſineſs 


to the people. William knew that this impoſt would 


render him odious, but was determined to proceed: 
he no longer courted the fayour of the Engliſh. 


Aldred, archbiſhop . of York,' who had hithe 


Ss , ftrenuouſly ſupported all the meaſures of William, 


doctrines reſerved for after times; they were not | 


render their deſigns ſucceſs A 
mark and Scotland promiſed them aſſiſtance. Wil- | 
| theſe proceedings, but without effect. William no 


was alarmed at this exertion of arbitrary power, and 
laboured aſſiduouſly to render it abortive. He had 
recourſe to perſuaſions and remonftrances but find- 
ing all his attempts were vain, he not only abandoned 
the intereſt of William, but anathematized him, and 


all his family. This, however, had no effect upon 
William's conduct; he defied the eccleſiaſtical as 


well as the temporal power, and levied the tax with 
the uvanoRt ier 27 nn TS 

A. D. 1068. William was not, however, ſatisfied 
with impoveriſhing the Engliſh by taxes and extor- 
tions; he determined to confiſcate the eſtates of all 
thoſe who had in the leaſt aſſiſted Harold. It was 
in vain to urge, that when William firſt landed in 
England, Harold was in actual p 
crown; that the whole nation had ſworn fealty 


Theſe reaſons were unanſwerable; but they were 
urged without effect: William 
principles of juſti cke. 

The nobles now felt the dif | 
government of a king and the deſpotiſm of a tyrant, 


and determined not to ſubmit tamely to ſuch oppreſ- | 
| two hundred and fifteen knights fees ; which were 


ſions: paſſive 'obedience and non-reſiftance were 


1 


known under the e vr government. The 
nobles joined the ace, and broke out into open 


rebellion. This Anlurrection threatened the deſtruc- 
1 proceedin 
number of ſoldiers; and in caſe of refuſal, to ſuffer 


tion of the Norman government: the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in the kingdom were among the 
inſurgents; and _— only was wanting to 

I. The kings of 


liam was alarmed at. the ſtorm that threatened to 
overwhelm him : he marched. immediately age 
the inſurgents, before they were joined by the. fo 


they expected. The great activity of the conqueror | 
e. The nobles | 
William, and determined to accompliſn by policy 

what he could not effect by force: he flattered him- 


rendered the whole deſign abortive. 
ſubmitted, and were received into favour. William 
thought proper, for a time, to lay aſide his arbitrary 


ſcheme of oppreſſion. Edgar Atheling, whom the 
cries and intreaties of the people had rouſed to 


action, fled into Scotland, with his mother, and two 
ſiſters, and were received by Malcolm with the ut- 
moſt kindneſs. Formerly an exile himſelf, he had 


learned compaſſion in the ſchool of adverſity. Wil- 


liam demanded the fugitives ; and Malcolm, with a 


noble magnanimity which does honour to his me- | 


mory, treated the meſſage with contempt. A war 


between the two nations was the conſequence z and 


the northern parts of the kingdom became again 
obnoxious to the ſword of deſolation. | 


The court of. Malcolm was foon crowded with 


oſſeſſion of the 
== 

him; and, conſequently, that he had a righit to their 
ſervices; that their ſubſequent ſubmiſſion had been 
miſed to protect them in their rights and privileges. 
n acted not on the || ge 
15 II dingly divided the kingdom into ſeven hundred ba- 


No Engliſhman was ſuffered to enjoy that honour. 


Den- | 


inſt | 
rces 


HIS TORNT o 


perpetrators would certainly reveal the ſecret. This 
William received private intelli- 
deſign; he haſtened to England, and 
broke all their meaſures. The conſpirators had pro- 


„ 


mined to govern the Ein 


ſerted by their foreign 
themſelves againſt the Norman army: they were 
obliged to fubmit to fupertor force; and the Con- 


\ 
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being powerfully aſſiſted, committed the moſt dread- 


on the territories of the :Normang). 


ful — n | 
many of whom choſe to abandon their eftates; ang | 
| retire into their on country, rather than be per. 


petually haraſſed by the attempts of an-exaſperatey 
people. Nor were the Scots che only Ne thay 
threatened ' to attack the Engliſh mo 3 the 


eracy; 


ſceptre; but it was now too late. The people, in || and it was agreed to make the attack at the ſame time 
general, were without arms, and the Normans in 

88 of the principal fortreſſes of the kingdom. 
Their attempts to regain their liberty had, therefore, 


in different parts of the kingdom. Had this plan 
bers easshe eee vg, ic weit hene dien 1 


| foundations of William's power; but it wWas ren. 
dered abortive 


by the diſſentions thiat prevailed in 
their councils. The Danes, however, landed at the 


| mouth of the Hunber; and William thought it 


* 


ſum of money. 


A. D. 10% The Engliſh" infurgems, when de. 


moſt adviſeable to purchaſe their abſence by a large 
| allies, were unable to fupport 


queror had no an opportunity of introducing into 
England the innovations he - thought neceſſary to 
ſupport that deſpotie power by which he was deter- 
m. He had now the 


plea of rebellion to offer as'a reaſon for his con- 


| 


Nor were the clergy excepted 


| midated by 


duct; and he failed not to uſe it. He confiſcated 
the eſtates of the nobles, and gave them to the Nor. 
mans and other foreigners who had aſſiſted him in 
the conqueſt of this unhappy country. For an 
Engliſhman to be poſſeſſed either of riches or power, 


| was conſidered as a fufficient crime to render him 
| obnoxious to puniſhment, '"The innocent and the 


guilty ſuffered equally under the rod of oppreſſion. 


| The moſt ancient and opulent families were reduced 
to indigence; they 


pined for want on the very eſtates 
which had deſcended to them through a long line of 
iluftrious àneeſtor sss. 


The feodal polity, which had been long intro- 


duced into France and Normandy, was conſidered 
by William as the beſt, perhaps the only method of 


rendering the ſervitude, to which he had reduced his 


ſubjects, perpetual; by deſtroying the very idea of 
liberty, and riveting the chains of ſlavery on 4 
generous,” though conquered people. He accor- 
ronies, which he beſtowed upon his particular friends. 
Theſe baronies were fubdivided into ſixty thouſand, 
diftributed among their retainers, and a few of the 
Engliſhmen who had been fortunate enough to gain 
the favour of. the Conqueror. 

from theſe arbitrary 
: they were obliged to furniſh a certain 


the ſame puniſhment.” The temporalities of the 


eccleſiaſtics enjoyed no greater favour than the 
eſtates of the laity. The pope remonſtrated againſt 


longer wanted his aſſiſtance, and was not to be inti- 
the thunder of the Vatican. Alexan- 
der II. who then filled the papal chair, perceived it 
would be in vain to contend againſt the power of 


ſelf with being able to extend his ſupremacy over 
the Engliſn dominions; but this, he knew, muſt be 
effected by an artful conduct: William was too 


violent to be openly oppoſed. Ermefroy, biſhop - 


of Sion, a ed well qualified for carrying on, 
this diffcult and KI negotiation z pn e 
dingly Alexander ſent him into England with the 
character of legate. Several of the Engliſh clergy 
were become obnoxious to William: the arrival of 
the legate, therefore, was agreeable to the Conqueror, 
who now determined. to puniſh them under the ſacred 
maſk of religion. Ermefroy, inſtructed to gain'the 
favour of the Engliſh monarch, ſummened a Sue 

5 ä | 555 co undd 


1 
. D. 1070: 


Touncil of the clergy ; where Stri 

of Canterbury Ag 
Elgetic, biſhop of Durham, 
lates; were dep 


Agelmar, biſhop of Helmham; 
D and ſeveral other pre- 
oſed: one Engliſh biſhop only was 


= 


ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambitious intentions: he 
Demel, upon Ermetroy to change the tenure of the 
church _ and inſtead. of holding them free of 
all ſecular dependence, to hold them in military 
tenure, or by Enight's ſervice... . 
Thus William; by the aſſiſtance of the popes 


legate, ſufficiently humbled the Engliſh clergy, and 


their poſts. with foreigners; It muſt, indeed; 

be OI to his honour, that he preferred none 
but perſons remarkable for their _— and learning; 
The celebrated Lanfranc, an Italian monk, was 
placed in the ſee of Canterbury; Thomas, one of 


the canons. of Bayeux, was created archbiſhop of 
Vork; and the ſees of Wincheſter, Helmham, and 
by three. of his own. chaplains: -- | 


Selſey, were filled by ch | | 
Ermefroy now. imagined that very confiderable 


was miſtaken: William was; jealous of his power, 


and determined ro keep the church. as well as his lay 


eccleſiaſtical ranops voted in any ſynod; and eren 
the bulls ſent from Rome; ſhould receive his ſanction 


before they were of any force in his king 


ſuffered to keep his ſee; all the reſt fell victims to | 
the reſentment or policy of the Norman. Nor Was 


ey w gdom: He 
had ſeen ſo many. abuſes of ſpiritual power, that he 


lh 
'S 


1 
[7 
1 

1 


d 


attack the en 


two armies met at Nithiſdale; where the Scottiſh 
forces had intrenched themſelves in -a very advan- 
tageous ſituation-. William thought · it itaprudent ts 

emy till his forces had recovered them- 


1 delves from the fatigue of a long and painful march. 


He therefore encamped near Malcolm's army, with 
out making any attempt to begin hoſtilities. Several 
days paſſed, without either army's making the leaſt 
motion to diſturb the other; Equally valiant, and 
equally expert in military knowledge, the two kings 
were fearful of the conſequences of a battle. Their 
armies were nearly equal, and it was very doubtful 
to whom fortune would give the palm of victory. 
The Scot knew; that if his army was defeated, 
Scotland would he left open to the ravages of an 


enraged enemy. The Norman, already ſurrounded 
by enemies, his crown, perhaps his life, depended 


the iſſue of this ſingle action. Conſequences 


u 
like- theſe wholly engaged the attentions of the con- 
tending monarchs; both were unwilling to venture 


9 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR A. D. 1% 6) 
80 igand; archbiſhop II the head of his forces, to give ther battle“ The 


the important ftroke; and both armies” continued 


inactive. At laſt a negotiation for à peace was 


opened by the prelates that attended the two princes. 


No oppoſition was made to the treaty, which accor- 


dingly ſoon took place between them. By one of 
the articles; Edgar Atheling was to return to Eng- 
land; and renounce all his right to the crown, on 
receiving a ſufficient maintenance from the Con- 


. 7 ©; 


was determined to prevent their repetition in his A. D. 1073: It was now natural to expect; hat 
kingdom; and paſſed a law in the national aflembly, {| William would have enjoyed ſome reſpite from the 


that none of his miniſters: or Barons ſhould: be ex- 


dent meaſures, he flattered himfelf with having 


effectually clipped the wings of eccleſiaſtical am- 


bition, and prevented the Roman pontiff from raiſ- 
ing commotions in his kingdom. But he was miſtaken; 
Lanfranc effected, by his aſſidupus labour, what 


9 ** 


the pope himſelf had attempted in vain: he laid the 


7 5 * 


foundation of that alarming authority which the 
Roman church afterwards exerciſed over this kings 


dom. CCC VV At bh) 
The Engliſh now-ſeverely felt the chains of ſlavery 
which had, for. ſome time, been forging for them. 


Some were intimidated into paſſive obedience, while. 


others formed the noble reſolution of ſupporting 

their independency, or periſhing with the liberties of 
their country, Many of the latter retired" to the 

Iſle of Ely, and ſet at defiance all the power of the 
Norman. Among theſe was the brave Hereward de 
Wake, ſon to the late Leofric, lord of Brunne, 
reputed the greateſt warrior of his age. He was 
choſen captain of this reſolute band, and bravely 
exerted the great talents he poſſeſſed. William was 
alarmed at this oppoſition, and marched immediately 


. *c 
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invading army, 
William paſſe 


toils of War: he had reduced the Engliſh to ſub- 


tion, and cbncluded a peace with the Scottiſh 
monareh. But the alarms of invafion' were not yet 


over: Philip of France was jealous of William's 


proſperity, and attacked the patrimonial dominions 
of the Norman: 
in and drove the Normans entirely out 
of that eg Alarmed at this unexpected attack, 

over to the continent, at the head of 
an. Engliſh army: He immediately attatked the 
invaders, recovered the territories they had taken, 


and obliged Philip to conclude a ſafe and honourable 
peace. By this noble exertion of their irinate bravery 
and reſolution, the Engliſh recovered the confidence 
of William, who ſoon after reſtored ſome of the 

laws of Edward the Confeſſor; a circumſtance which 
greatly contributed to render his government leſs 


e ner” 8 oh. : 
While William continited in Nor- 


Godfrey de Mayenne joined the 


mandy, he received advice; that freſh troubles were 


excited in England by perſons whom he never ſu- 
ſpected of AER 4 


ffection. His Norman ſubje&s were 
ſeized with the ſpirit of rebellion. Several of the 


Chiefs who had engaged with him in the conqueſt of 


a large body of troops to chaſtiſe the inſurgents. England, enriched by the wealth he had beſtowed 
But it was no eaſy taſk to drive them from their {| upon them, diſdained to ſubmit to his imperious 
retreat. He attacked the iſland. ſeveral times in || dominion. Roger, the youngeſt ſon of William 


vain, and was "at laſt obliged. to convert the ſi 
into a blockade. Malcolm, king of Scotland, too 
the advantage 


northern provinces. William was therefore obliged 


to have recgurlſe to ſtratagem, and effected by art 


what he found exceeded his abilities to perform by 
force: he attacked the poſſeſſions of the monks of 


Ely, and laid them under military execution. Alarmed | 


for their eſtates, the religious offered .to betray the 
Iſland, and pay him a thouſand marks, provided he 


would reſtore to the convent the lands he had ſeized. 

William readily embraced the offer; and the abbor, 
faithful in his, treachery, opened a paſſage to the | 
and diſdain- 


royal army, F inding himſelf betrayed, dif 
ing ſubmiſſion, the gallant Hereward cut himſelf a 
paſſage through the Norman forces, and made his 


of William's being employed in- this || 
difficult attempt, and made an irruption into the | 


Fitz Oſborne, earl of Hereford, had applied to 
William for licence to marry his ſiſter to Ralph de 
Guaer, earl of the Eaſt-Angles; and received a pe- 
remptory denial a little paſſed over 


| e before the kin 
into Normandy. Enraged at this refuſal, eſpecially 
| as there was no neceſlity for applying to William, 


the young lady not being an heireſs, it was refolved 
to ſolemnize the marriage without waiting for the 
king's return, or making any farther application for 


his conſent. The ceremony was accordingly per- 
formed with. great magnificence. The imperious 


behaviour of William naturally became the ſubject. 


of converſation, and the moſt bitter reflections were 
made on his tyrannical government: they expreſſed 
their contempt for him as a baſtard, and determined 


to ſubmit no. longer to his arbitrary adminiſtration. 


They accuſed him of uſing every ſpecies of tyranny 


eſcape z the reſt were obliged to ſurrender at dif- | 


over the Engliſh, who were unjuſtly ſubjected to the 
cretion. , „ e bo eee cd eee 7 
ſtill continued their ravages; and Wil- | 


arbitrary nod of an uſurper. Earl Waltheof, one 
of the greateſt warriors of the age, was the only 
Engliſhman who retained any power: He had lately. 


married 


The Scots 
liam having reduced the inſurgents, advanced, at 


68 A. D. 1073. 


married Judith, the King's niece, and was created 
earl of Northumberland for his valour. e 
ſolgier was one of the gueſts, and joined with the 


This brave 


HIS TORT OF ENGLAND. 


5 | 


1 that as ſoon as he was ſettled on the Engliſh one 


reſt in the conſpiracy to dethrone William; but 


fearful of their on r, they agreed to ſollicit 
the aſſiſtance of Sweyn, king of Denmark, a ſworn 
enemy to the imperious Norman. 
Calm reflection ſoon convinced Waltheof, that 
the conſpiracy was at once idle and unjuſt. Remorſe 


| Robert laid his claim before his father, and 


ſucceeded, and he informed Lanfranc of the whole 
deſign. The prelate perſuaded him to crols the ſeas 
immediately, and reveal all he knew to William. 


Waltheof followed the advice of the archbiſhop; 


but unfortunately for him, he had alſo revealed the 


ſecret to his wife, who ſent an expreſs: to the Con- 


queror, and uſed all her art to incenſe him aguinſt 


her huſband. Waltheof, hewever; iet witlr l gra- 


cious reception, and flattered himſelf that he ha 
was betrayed. They immediately flew to arms, 
without waiting the arrival of the Danes, on whoſe 


aſſiſtance they placed their chief confiden dente. But ] 
their efforts were in vain; they were every where || t 


F 
FF 
1 

N 


diſappointed ; ſo that when William landed in Eng- 
The brave Waltheof, notwithſtanding the atonement 


priſon. 


„A. D. 1075. Thon 
ſuch bad ſucceſs in his 


had fo long ſubſiſted between the courts of Germany 
and Rome. Perſuaded that St. Peter's ſucceſſor had 


communicate and depoſe Henry IV. and to inſtigate 


a right to diſpoſe of crowns, he undertook to ex- 
his ſuhjects to take up arms 


againſt their lawful 


ſovereign. Spain, Portugal, and Poland, felt the || He carried: his fon into England, and nt Sk 


weight of his ambition; even the plains of Aſia 
were not exempted from his tyranny ; the thunder of 
the Vatican was heard beyond the | 
ceſs had- increaſed the violence of his ambition; he 
was determined to extend the deſpotiſm of 


** 
> x 
R Js N 


over the iſlands, as well as the continent of Europe. W- 


He diſpatched a nuncio to William, inſiſting on his 
doing homage to him for his kingdom 


ä 


Robert, his eldeſt fon, ſhould be left in poſſeſſion 
handy. Philip, king of France. dclirous of 
creating diſſentions in the family of William, infti. 
gated Robert to demand the poſſeſſion of his patri- 
mony. Fired with what he conſidered as an inj 1 
the completion of it with ſome warmth. William 
was highly offended; and told him, that he never 
would part with any of his dominions, and that death 
only could — him in poſſeſſion of Normandy. The 
refractory ſpirit of Robert was exaſperated at this 
remptory denial: he formed cabals againſt his 
ather; and at laſt carried his imprudence fo far, as 


to break out into open rebellilen 


nothing to fear. The conſpirators were alarmed at 
1 
4 


! 
8 | 


. 


| 


1 


| 


f 


| 


the Roman ſee; and 'demanding the payment of 
Peter's pence, which the pious liberality of the Saxon | 


princes had conſtantly ſent to Rome; but without 
ever intending to render the cuſtom binding on their 
ſucceſſors, -or conſidering it as a badge of ſubmiſſion 


to the holy ſce. William, however, was not to be | 


terrified by the unreaſonable demands of an inſolent 
eccleſiaſtic: he told him, that the money ſhould be 
remitted as ſoon as it could be collected; but refo- 
lutely refuſed to pay him homage. © Fealty, ſaid he, 
I never have, nor ever will pay.” And, to con- 


vince the pope that he was in carneſt, and deſpiſed 


his power, he would not ſuffer the Engliſh biſhops 


to attend a general council which the pontiff had 
ſummoned to meet at RR me. | 
A. D. 1077. Ambition is often ſufficient to break 
the facred ties of nature. The family of William 
now betame to him a ſource of misfortunes. That 


prince had promiſed before the peers. of France, II care of the chamberlain. 


i . 
; 
1 
: 


"the em 


| abled William to finiſh a furvey 


* 


Scots, Who; talking 
phorus. Suc> abſence, had invaded the northern parts of Eng- 


„Eng 


of his Jom, and determined: to chaſtiſe his inſolence. 


liſh, into Normandy, and advanced againſt the in- 
no con- 


ſurgents: Robert ſoon percęived he was in 
dition do face his father s army, and 
Gerberoy;-a ſtrong fortreſs in the Beauvoi 
liam followed Him, 


# 


— 


Willam's horſe, which immediately 


uty and filial reverence were awakened in 
he raifed him from the ground with the 


papal utmoſt tenderneſs, threw himſelf at his feet, im- 


plored his pardon, and offered to purchaſe his for- 
giveneſs by any atonement. But William was too 
deeply affected with the affront he had received, to 
Pardon his ſon: he renounced not immediately his 
reſentment: he, however, drew off his army, and 
returned to Rouen. Robert diſmiſſed his forces, 
and followed his father. The queen interpoſedl in 
behalf of her ſon; and her influence, added to the 
ſubmiſſion of Robert, produced, at length, a recon- 
ciliation. Robert was again received into the favour 
of his father; but William did not think it prudent 
to leave him in Normandy, leſt the ſame inſtigations 
ſhould again produce the ſame alarming events. 
at 
the head of an army, to repel the inroads of the 
the advantage of William's 
059: William now reſted from the toils - 


of war. The . Engliſh were effectually ſubdued ; 


| and the: greater part of all the eſtates in the king 


dom poſſeſſed by- Normans ; ſo that, according to 
3 expreſſion of William of Malmſbury, 
gland was become an habitation and dominion 
Jof ſtrangers.” : This interval of tranquillity en- 
| of the kingdom, 
begun by Edward the Confeſſor. In this ſurvey an 
account was taken of all the lands in England, their 
extent in each diſtrict, their value, their quality, and 
the number of the tenants, cottagers, freemen, ſock - 
men, villeins, and ſlaves; black: cattle, ſheep, hogs, 
cattle for draught, and other animals, with the names 
of thoſe to whom they belonged; and the number 
of mills and fiſheries. This work was fix years in 
compiling z and was at firſt called, The Roll of 
Winchefter, becauſe originally kept in that cathe- 
dral, but it was afterwards. named Domboc, or 
Domeſday-book, becauſe there -was no from 
its authority; its evidence was deciſive. It is ſtill 
preſerved in the exchequer, and committed to the 


A. D. 1682. 
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A, D. 1982; WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: A: D. 1085. 63 


A. D. 1082. Odo; biſRoj of Baycaux; the king s |] croſſed the ſea in order to put an end to their dept: 
uterine brother, lately created earl of * * and wall | ations. _ This attempt to diſturb; the tranquillity of 
inted chief juſticiary of the kingdom, had [| William's hereditaty dominions, occaſioned, a miſ- 
a menſe ſums of money by the moſt” illegal ard op- | ' underſtanding, between him and Philip II. Dufi ng 
preffive methods. He was by nature turbuleſit and | his. ſtay in Norman dy, William was taken ill; and 
ambitious, and deeply tinctured with the folly. of for lome time co ic his bed. He was always 
the times, in placing confidence ih the idle Re: | |! corpulent, and this misfortune, increaſing with: his 
tions of aftrologets. One of thoſe itiherant fortune- ||| years; he was now. become. very unwieldy, Philip 
tellers, among other ridiculdus aſſertions, foretold | | ede this W infirmity into, ridicule, E88 ex- 
be ſucceeded by a prelate whoſe name was Odo. | ſiould be ſo Fac in being delivered of his dig belly. 
Animated with the hopes of obtaining that ſcar 'of ; This pleaſantry bein OT to William, he re- 
envied greatneſs, Odo, who, laced the mit implicit 1 it in the highe degree; and declared, that he 
faith in what was then called t ve lag age af the ſtars, | would celebrate. his recovery at Notredam with ten 
determined to employ the vaſt 5 ſures he. had col: Gd lances inſtead of lights y alluding 40: th 
jected by the rapaciou Keg of. injuſtice, in procur- || practice of women, who then offer 8 
ing the clair o St. % palace. the Uta ifter their recovery from Bild- birth“ ak 
at Rome, furniſhed i it 45 7 tip 2 His he: th was no fooner reſtored, tlian de 0 
[| France at. the head of a. powerful ermyr and and. com» 
mitted the moll inhuman tavages that fry, bletided 
| with par] could invent; Towns and Villages, | 


9 
mY 


ever, kept his rims a Sa PE. and, pro. | 
poſed to ip hi privately. out of the king 


take up his reſidence at Note, tiſi the'< or 
ould open a way to the ſucceſſion. But his | 


intentions cond. 15 be e One of his pre- | 
tended friends inf | 


projects formed 6 15 brother. _ 16fs of fuck || 


enormous. ſums, and. 4 conſequences chat might | tahis. reyenge. But his triumph Was of no long 'toh- 
attend his endeavours iq obtain the — 4 — 39 | tinuancez -his horſe, terrified; by the ſmoking ruins, 


' mined William not to ſuffer. him, to leave | fuddenly: ftarted aſide, and bruiſed his _ zainſt 
dom. He accordingly ordered him to be. — the pommel of the ſaddle... . — 
but his officers being intimidated at the apmuniries | 4 


Amp a . 18 e —— p 

enjoyed by the clergy, to execute his orders: © t was approachin as 

7 feared the 3 e . than the civil eh with remorſe for the many violences and cruel- 
power, William Sh wr Er ſcruples 3; and ſeiz- | | ties he had committed to ſatisfy. the eravings of an 

ka che biſhop with hi It wag in ain that 


un ed ambitidn. He-laviſhed donations on 
Odo pleaded his rr from l juriſdic- | | churches and monaſteries, and pratiſed all the ex- 


tion; William anſwered, chat he ted him not as | LE AS OI religion, which fy that bigotted 
biſhop of Bayeaux, but kl earl TE] Kent. Gregory conſicered-as the higheſt, and moſt powerful 
had recourſe alternately top rſuaſions: and menaces-to by religion. He gave Normandy ard Maine to 
obtain the releaſe of Odo, hut in van. William ſet | Roben his eldeſt ſonz — William his ſecond 
all the thunders of the yatican at.defiance, and kept ſeng as his ſugceſſor to the crown of England. Henry, 
the ambitious prelate cloſely- :onfine * one of 2 his youngeſt ſon;. he left only the portion of his mo- 
caſtles of Normandy. /. - +; || ther Matilda; bur-forctoldy thatthe fnoüld one day 
William's favourite PDE * Futeingt atid e's to the undivided in ce of his father, 
his extreme paſſion for that rural diverſion. induced furpaſs his brothers i in power, in prudence and: its ? 
him to execute a deſign which has jaſtly loaded his: = He paid the debt of; nature on the ainth of 
memory with I wget He laid waſte a large ex- rember, Ra e e i ae: 
i 


1 kin the reat o 
army. * city of antes was one of thoſe as 


55 ] laces that fell into his hand: and felt the dread- 
effects of his unbounded! Ie laid it in 
- aſhes, and beheld with ſatisfaction this hortid ſactifice 


tent of coun 22 in order to form a e attendants of William na ſooner — that 
capacious ny 0 The ſpo devoted to deſtruction the ſtroke of death was overy and had heard the groan 
was remarkable for its lie, and adorned with all} of ps iration, than they immediately: deſerted the 
the beauties of nature; it was full of churches, mo- body to plunder his coffers and ſeize on his 
naſteries, vill Ae farms, The inhabirants bad Lact eficdts.. They even ſtripped his corpſe of 

never injured him; never joined i in any rebellion the rich mantle with which it was covered; and left 
againſt his goverament: But the voice of 1 innocence the remains of this mighty conqueror, whoſe nod 
and juſtice pleaded in vain. William drove the in · ¶ had decided the fate of — — naked and expoſed. 


habitants 25 their dwellings, and the religious from || A .couatry.gentleman- beheld this ſcene of rapacity, 


their retreats. He demoliſhed the ſtructures, eccle« Þ and was touched with. Fqmpaſſion. He caufed the 
ſiaſtical and civil, ſeized the property of the inhabj- | body to be embalmed at his own expence, and made 


tants, without making the ſufferers the leaſt compen - ¶ the neceſſary preparations for interring it in the church 
ſation for their 5 92 Ls he ſatisfied with this gf St, Stephen in Caen; purſuant to William's own 
inhuman ſtretch of He enacted] requeſt. be proceſſibn was awfully ſolemn, and an 
the moſt ſevere laws 2 to e by which || el funeral oration was pronounced by Gilbert, 
thoſe who dared to kill a deer, a boar, or even a hare, || biſhop-of: Evreux, who, with fix other prelates, at- 
were condemned to loſe their eyes. Andi it ſhould be | tended this mournful cer emony. But juſt as they 
remembered, that at this very time the killing a man. were going to depoſit. the body in the earth, one 
might be compenſated by paying a very moderate | | Anſelm Fitz-Arthur, a Norman gentleman, prefled 
fine. Humanity is not in the catalogue of a tyrant's forward through. the croud, and with an audible 
virtues, | | voice, forbad the prelates to inter the body. That 
It was uſeleſs to complain. Every oppreſſion was || © ſpot,” ſaid he, . was once the floor of father's 
laid upon the Engliſh, He not only robbed them of | « houſe, which was unjuſtly ſeized by William, who 
their wealth and eſtates, but even formed a project (I now ſummon before the tribunal of the Mott 
ford depriving them of their language. He ordered || High, to anſwer for that flagrant act of e ee 
the French to be taught in the ſchools throughout || oppreſſion. The people trembled; and tie 
the kingdom. It was ſpoken at court, and therefore || biſhops were ſtruck with terror at the folemniry of 
died by the polite part of the inhabitants. It was this invocation. At laſt it was agreed to give my 
uſed in the courts of juſtice, and all the public acts, ¶ ſols for leave to bury the royal body, and Henry pro- 
and private contracts, were written in that language. || miſed, if his claim ſhould appear to be well foutided, 
D. 1087. The French barons having made || to make him a reaſonable ſatisfactien for his eftare; 


incurſions into the territories of Normandy, William 8 Thus died hom the mighty:  conqueror of 
7 


England: 


„ AD. 06% HISTORY OF £ Nrn. x 4 bs 


England; a primes liberaily endowed by nature With | 
all the talents heveifary for placing him on tic pinnacle innocence. I Aufdr. Willi was not, overs, 
of humatt . His genius was piercing, arid wholly Geſtitute of virtues. . The . 

improved by a noble education. He as intrep ie ut |} made againſt the inſolent demands e 
danger; and fruitful in reſources; à great gl, pontiff, deſerves the higheſt applauſe: he expoſed 
and i Caan ſoldier- He was Forthed to thine both his ſubje&s to 10 ty ry bur his own. In private 
in the council and the field: He was an excellent I life he was 4 fend huſband, an indulgent parent. 
judge of men, and employed none but thoſe” of the 


5 N N jolitical intereſt did not interpoſe, 3 
ateſt capacity either in church or fate: But his |f He introduced the Te tion of 


ben carried him beyond the bounds of huma- ett into England, by which all the inhabi- 
He availed himſelf of the right of 6 EL tO extinguiſh. their fires, and pur | 
— oily: title by which he had ac out their 7 a at the found of. a bell, which Th be 


dom, to trample v on the laws | 

the throne of 
ſtitution of 2 free p 
were two of rhe Pi 
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WILLIAM, U. 


A. D. Hou d. Conqueror wes . | bee ane uv aki FOO 
1086. firous of placing his ſecond ſon, Rufus, plicated diſtreſs, and once more reſtote that happi- 
en the Engl throne, he was aware of the Uiffi- | neſs and domeſtic tranquillity which the iron rod of 
culties that would, probably, attend his acceſſion; | tyranny had deſtroyed. Ther wiſhed to ſee Rufus 
The right. of primogeniture Was, undoubtedly, Placed iw the Tear of | 
veſted in his * — obert. It was alſo"natu- | But the taſk was fill more difficult to inthe 

ral to imagine, that the Englifls were iot yet Norman barons over to the party of Rufus: t 
ſufficiently reconciled to the Norman governetient, | could not: behold. the dizjun&tion of Eng pac! 
ts admit a deſcendant from the Conqguengt 40 | Normamdy without regret: they were pee of 
- oſſeſſion of the throne without o | large eſtatgs in in both, and Aas of avoiding the 
for their liberty; and that the North | convenience of bein cars to - two malters. 
— oppoſe any diviſion in the — of || They foreſaw, that if ald break out be- 
their late maſter: it was for their intereſt he the | bes: England, and Notirian an event highly 
ſame perſon ſhould fway the ſceptres of England and probable, they mult facrifice he eſtates they pol- 
Normandy. | Rufus was no ſtranger to ſe difß. leſſed in one province to the preſervation of thole e in 
cultties; and knowing that his right of ſacceſſion the other. Theſe conſiderations induced them to 
| was founded. on a: letter the late king had written to || favour the pretenſions of Robert. The temper of 
of Canterbury, he haſtened to William alſo rendered them averſe to his government. 
England, before any intelligence of the death of his || Cruel, infolent, and TapaCious, he had infpired them 
father reached that kingdom, in order, if poſſible, with deteſtation inſtead of ve.  Recourſe was, 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of a throne which, of of right, | however, had to the art of perfuafion. They were 
belonged to his brother. taught to believe, that 'E Robert obtained poſ- 
Lanfranc had been a with the cire of ſeſſion of the throne, re would be no hopes of 
William's education, and looked upon him with the || their keepin ping porn poſſeſſion of their Engliſh eſtates : his 
affection of & father: but he refuſed to exert his Norman friends would be gratified with the poſ⸗ 
"Intereſt in his favour, unleſs he would promiſe, in || ſeſſions 'they themſelves had formerly wreſtell rom 
the moſt ſolemn manner, To 8 with equity || the natives of the country: that their intereſts were 
and moderation, maintain the liberties of the peo- || therefore cloſely connected with thoſe of Rufus, to 
+ vle, and behave like a dutiful and obedient ſon to my their great benefactor, with his dying breath, 
the church.” Rufus readily conſented ; and the 2 the crown of England, 
prelate applied himſelf aſſiduouſſy to remove every || - Tel Nest and perſuaſive arts would, however, 
difficulty, and procuse for his princely on the || have failed of the deſired effect, had not the inaQti- 


ſceptre of England. He well knew that the go- || vity of Robert given them a force much greater 
vernment of the Conqueror was obnoxious to the | 


_ 


2 


. 


* 
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Fed 


than their own. Rufus owed the Engliſh crown to 
bitants; and that all his endeavours would, | the indolence of his brother. Robert was ſo ſure of 

| therefore, yo ove abortive, unleſs ſome method could as affections of the people, that the ambitious de. 
be deviſed to remove the prejudice of the people. | 6 ns of his brother gave him no uneaſineſs; and 
'A change of meaſures was univerſally deſir „and | when his friends adviſed hith not to truſt his intereſt 
it was therefore neceſſary to promiſe, that their "wiſh | wholly to aribus hope, probably founded on 
ſhould be granted. A 1 was accordingly pro- | deception, but to croſs over immediately into Eng- 
pagated, . — William eontracted a natural land, and conciliate, by his preſence, the affections 
affection for the 'Engliſh ; that he had feen with of that generous people; he anſwered, . haugh- 
grief their oppreffions, and earneſtly wiſhed to alle- | tineſs which nothing but the moſt ſuperlat Jane! 
viate all their misfortunes: that he conſidered the || could inſpire, That precipitation was unneceſſ 
foreſt laws as ſhamefully oppreſſive, and fit only | the ſceptre was his undoubted right; the Englih 

1 

| 


for a nation of the moſt abject ſlaves :- thät he || * were his inſeparable friends, and would never pre- 
thought the Engliſh and Normans equally his ſub. “ ſume to appoint a ſuccefſor to the throne, in his 
Jon, and intended to make no difference between || * abſence.” He was, however, 'for once, miſtaken, 
: and that he intended to reſtore the nation to and became the dupe of his. own vanity. Lanfranc's 
Its. 33 liberty, and govern intirely by the laws || unwearied application in favour of Rufus, prevailed 
of Edward the Confeſſor. Theſe reports excited a || over the intereſt of an abſent prince; and William 
Joy in the breaſt, of the Engliſh more eaſily ima- was crowned by that prelate on the ſeventh! of Sep- 
you than expreſſed. They looked: upon Rufus tember. um 
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William knew the popularity of Robert; and that 
the Notman barons would not fail to join his ſtan- 
dards; mould he land in England at the head of a 

owerful army. He therefore juſtly conſidered the 
| Englih as his only ſupport; and determined to court 
their affections by the moſt lenient and conciliating 
meaſures. . He practiſed not theſe afſuaſive arts in 
yain. Flartered by the particular attention of their 
ſovereign, the Engliſh paid him unbounded obedi- 
ence. They conſidered him as their friend, their 


protector their father, arid determined to ſupport 


is government againſt tlie attempts of every . 
Their natural honeſty and oppenneſs of temper al- 
ways rendered them the dupes of ambitious or de- 
ſigning men. The time-feryihg meaſures of Rufus 
both gained and ſecured him the Engliſh crown. | 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux; the chief miniſter and 
favourite of Robert, jealous of the authority of 
Lanfranc, whoſe great abilities and high ſtation he 


envied, paſſed over into England, under pretence of 


ſolliciting the reſtitution of an eſtate he formerly 


ack as carl of Kent, and which had been con- 


iſcated by the Conqueror: He was received with 
great affection, and reinſtated in his former pol- 


ſeſſions. But the recovery of an eſtate was not the 


principal deſigti_of Odo's viſit : he intended to 


wreſt the Teeptre from the hand of Rufus; and give 


* 
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it to Robert, as the undoubted heir of the Conqueror. 


He accordingly applied to ſeveral of the principal 
barons, and found them ready to ſupport the pre- 
tenſions of his patron, provided they could be 


aſſiſtance in his power; and that he would land, ar 
the head of a powerful army, as ſoon as his prefenee 
| became neceſſary „ 


. 


Animated by theſe eficouragements; the partifaiis 


of Robert broke out into open rebellion, Several 


parts of the kingdom were at once thrown into the |} 


utmoſt confuſion, and many of the counties again 
laid waſte by the ſword of deſolation, William was 
alarmed ;z but that remarkable preſence of mind 
which never forſook him, ſupported him amidſt the 
rebellion of the Norman barons, He ſhewed not 
the leaſt ſighs of uneaſineſs; his paſſions precipi- 
tated him not into violent meaſures: he followed 
the advice of Lanfranc, and laboùred to ſtifle the 
rebellion by the gentle methods of reaſon and eon- 
cn, | pe choſe 25 — to 8 the inſur- 
nts of the folly of ſupporting a cauſe pregnant 
Sith deſtruction, n * Pope dem to ſübnulſten 
by blood and flaughter. The ſueceſs of theſe pru- 
dent meaſures was ſoon apparent; the Thief of the 
conſpirators abandoned the caufe of Robert, and 
became the firm friends and adherents of Rufus. 
The prudent counſels of Lanfranc lr pow over 
the violent inſtigations of the biſhop o 
Odo himſelf eſcaped to 'Normandy.; but his large 


poſſeſſions were ſeized by Rufus, Who diſtributed | 
them among thoſe who had ſerved him faithfully in | 
this alarming criſis of danger. Robert 1oft all his I and trembikd for His own dominions. He deſerted 
intereſt in England; and Rufus was firmly efta- || the pry of Rufus; and joined Robert with an 
bliſhed on the throne he had uſurped from his {| excel 


brother.. 


rounded with enemies, and felt the crown totter on 


his brow, he diſtinguiſhed the Engliſh by every 
mark of favour. But he no ſooner ſaw all his 
enemues at his feet, and himſelf firmly fixed in the 


ſeat of power, than he forgot all his promiſes, and 


increaſed, inſtead of mitigating the ſeyerity of the || a 
foreſt laws. The complaints of the Engliſh were 

laws. The complaints of the Engliſh were 
uroed 'in vain ; he, was deaf to their etitions, and 
behe H. 


1d their miſeries without redreſs. Lanfranc ſaw 


theſe meaſures with grief and aſtoniſhment : he re- 
monſtrated againſt the deſpotic adminiſtration of his 


ſoverei gn in the moſt forcible manner; he -urged his 


| Bayeaux: | 


** 
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own ſolemn promiſes which a candidate for the town; 
he urged the noble and generous behaviour of the 
Engliſh ; but his efforts were in vain : Rufus; in- 


_ deed; proceeded: with more caution ; the great cha- 


rafter of the archbiſhop and his prodigious intereſt 
with the people; kept the king within the bovinds of 
decericy; But this check was ſoon removed: Lan- 
franc, who had kept the paſſions of Rufus under 
ſome reſtraint; paid the debt of nature; and allowed 
his tyranny a full career: The death of that worthy 
prelate was juſtly regretted by all the virtuous part 
of the nation, Normans and Engliſh; He made no 
diſtinction between the two nations; every good man 
was ſure of his favour and protection. He gained 
the love of all parties; and was juſtly confidered aa 
a faithful and vigilant paſtor, and an able and up- 
right ſtateſman; - | 


| "The whole nation tiow felt all the weight of 


arbitrary power; the Engliſh were at once inſulted 
and oppreſſed : even the privileges of the church, 
ſo ſacred in thoſe early times; proved a feeble ram- 
part againſt his uſurpations: Mitres and croſiers 
were put up to ſale; and the higheſt bidder was ſure 
to be the purchaſer; Nor were theſe illegal methods 
ſufficient to ſatisfy. his avarice; the appointing of 


tucceſſors to vacant benefices was delayed by this 


all-graſping monarch, that he might ſeize their re- 
vennes: The alarm occaſioned Oy his tyrannical 7 
adminiſtration was univerſal ; but che terror of his 


authority ſtifled the voice of complaint; even the 
n | murmurs of the eccleſiaſtics were in vain: their 
aſſured of a ſufficient force from Normandy to fe- | f 

cond their attempt. Robert promiſed them all the 


diſtreſs produced no tumult or commotion. 


A. D. 109, The indolence of Robert, which 


had loſt him the Engliſn crown, threatened alſo to 
depriye him of his Norman dominions: Robert 
was valiant, and at the head of an army prudent 


and intrepid ; but he was a firanger to policy; he 


had nortalents for holding the reins of government. 
The reſtleſs and independent fpirit of his vaſſals 
was greatly increaſed by his loofe and negligent 


adminiſtrationm. The fword of civil diſcord was 
drawn; and Normandy felt all the horrors of an 


inteſtine war. Robert had mortgaged the Contantin 
to his brother Henry for three thoufand pounds. 
Perhaps a kfs degree of natural affection never 


fubſiſted than between the three ſons of William 


the Conqueror. Henry, fearful of lofing the do- 


|} minions. he had obtained, applied to William for 


aſſiſtance ; and adviſed him to attack the Norman 


dominions of his brother, where he could not fail 
of the greateſt ſucceſs: Rufus, whoſe avaricious 


foul was never fatisfied; paſſed over to Normandy, 
at the head of a powerful army. Robert was in no 
condition to oppoſe his brother; he beheld with 


11 aftoniſhment his towns F taken, and even 


the capital itſelf on the point of falling into the 
hands of the invader, by the treachery of the go- 
vernor. He applied in vain to the king of France 
for aſſiſtanee; that mottarch was attached to the 
intkrefk of William. Henry now ſaw his error, 


ent body of forces: The two brothers atrived 


Il I8juſt foon enough to ſave the capital; and Robert, 
A. D. 1088. Proſperity is, perhaps, the ſureſt 
touchſtone of virtue. While Wilſiam was ſur- 


exaſperated at the ply of the governor, cauſed. 

him to be thrown headlong from the battlements of 

the caſtle, ED 3 — 
A. D. 1091. William raving thiis miſcattied in 


* 
4 


his attempt upon Rouen, laid aſide his deſign of 


mak ing himſelf maſter of Normandy, and returned 


| fog to England. Perhaps he did not think it prudent 
treated them with the cruelties of a conque ror. He 


age the combined army of his two brothers: 
LS might have been attended with the loſs 
of his crown. His tyranny had rendered the Eng- 
lim ripe for a revolt, and they would gladly have 


toen 
a de 


Joined rhe victorious army to hurt him from the 


throne, A peace was, ſoon after, concluded be- 
tween Robert and William; by which it was ſtipu- 
lated, chat on the death of either, without Ws 
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the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to his dominions. The 
intereſts of Henry were totally forgotten; his name 
was not mentioned in the treat. 


Alarmed and . exaſperated at this contemptuous 


treatment, Henry reſolved to revenge the inſult 
upon Robert, and accordingly made himſelf maſter 
of Mount Michael. This inſult rouſed the indo- 


| lence of Robert: he informed his brother William 


of this act of hoſtility, and it was agreed to march 


a powerful army againſt Henry, in order to chaſtiſe 


him for diſturbing the peace of his brother's do- 
minions. They began with taking poſſeſſion of 
the Conſtantin, and then advanced to the ſiege of 
Mount Michael, where Henry had ſhut himſelf up, 
and determined to defend the fortreſs to the laſt 
extremity. The place was ſtrongly fortified both 
by art and nature: it was ſituated on a rock, one 
ſide of which was ,waſhed by the ſea, and wholly 
ſurrounded by the tide at high water, Inſtead, 
therefore, of attempting to reduct it by ſtorm, the 


two brothers prudently turned the ſiege into a 
blockade, and determined to continue before the 


place till famine ſhould force the beſieged to ſur- 
render. IT | | 


- 


frequently to ride round the camp,. to ſee that a 
proper diſcipline was obſerved among the ſoldiers. 
One day, as he was employed in this exerciſe, he 
obſerved two men advancing full ſpeed from the 
caſtle. William, who was a total ſtranger to fear, 
inſtead of retreating, advanced to meet them, not 
doubting but he ſhould be able to take one, if not 
both of them, priſoners. They met with equal 
fury; but the launce of one of the ſoldiers E 


the cheſt of William's horſe, he fell, and the king 


was thrown , violently to the ground. The ſoldier 
leaped from his ſaddle, and raifed his hand to diſ- 
patch his fallen adverſary with his ſword, when 


William exclaimed, © Hold, fellow ! I am the king 
of England!” Struck with: veneration, the al- | 
ſailant ſheathed his ſword, raiſed him from the 
ground with the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect, 


and received a noble reward. This is, perhaps, the 
only commendable action in his whole reign. Henry 
was, however, ſoon after, obliged to ſurrender the 


caſtle to his, brother Robert; and being deprived 
of all his poſſeſſions, wandered from one place to 


eſt poverty and diſtreſs. 


another, with few attendants, and often in the great - 
A. D. 1094. William ſtill entertained the dan- 


gerous ambition of making himſelf maſter of Nor- 


mandy. He had, indeed, concluded a peace with 


Robert, who had ceded to him ſeveral towns; but 


treaties were feeble bars to the ambition of William. 
He made a ſecond invaſion of Normandy, and ſoon 


made himſelf maſter of ſeveral important places. 


But the king of France, alarmed at his progreſs, 
marched, at 4 WE! 
aſſiſtance of Robert. The ſcene was now totally 


changed: the towns and caſtles which Rufus had 
taken were ſucceſſively recovered, and William | 


reduced to the neceſſity of acting on the defenſive. 
He immediately diſpatched an expreſs to England 


for a large reinforcement. of troops; and: threw up 


ſtrong intrenchments round his camp, to render 


abortiye any deſign Robert might form againſt his 


army. 


thouſand men. It was an eſtabliſned cuſtom for 


the barons or knights, under whom ſoldiers were 


raiſed for foreign ſervice, to furniſn each man with 


ten ſhillings towards defraying the expences of the 


campaign. William wanted money more than men; 
and therefore, When the ſoldiers were drawn up 


on the ſands, the treaſurer told them, that they 
ight be diſmiſſed from the ſervice, on paying to 


= wo 
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im, for the king's uſe, the bounty-money they had 


received, The offer was readily embraced; they 


HIS ORT OFT ENGLAND. 
paid the money 


While the army lay thus inactive, William uſed aſſed the rear of William 
1 perpetual ſkirmiſhes, and eut off his convoys ; ſo 


head of a powerful army, to the 


The levies were immediately raiſed in England; 
and a general muſter was appointed at Haſtings, 
where the number was found to amount to twenty 


juries they had receiy 


They laid in aſhes all the towns, villages, and 


= 


A. D. iog6; 
to the treaſurer, and were imme: 
diately diſcharged. This money enabled William 
to put an end to the campaign with honour; He 
corrupted many of Robert's vaſſals, and detached 
the king of France from his intereſt, But an 
incurſion of the Welſh obliged him to return to 
his own dominions ſooner he intended, 10 
ſaved Robert the mortification of ſeeing his towns 
taken from him, without being able to give the 


The Welſh had been exaſperated by the tyranny* 
of the Norman , barons whoſe eſtates lay on che | 
borders of their country; and, to revenge the in- 
ece . oured like a deluge into 
the Engliſh territories. Their routes were marked 
with deſtruction; neither age nor ſex. were ip 
far 
they met with; and rendered the counties of Salop, | 
Cheſter and Hereford, a ſmoaking deſert. Exaſ- 
perated at their cruelties, William advanced againſt 
them at the head of a numerous army. But the 
Welſh, not thinking themſelves able to meet him 


4 . 
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in the open field, wiſely retreated to their moun- 


tains, whence they continually detached flying par- 
ties, who haraſſed the. rear of William's army with 


that he was obliged to return without effecting his 


A. D. 1095. An affair of much greater import- 
ance now called for his attention. A dangerous 


conſpiracy was formed againſt his life by ſome of 
the principal barons of the kingdom. Robert Mow- 
bray, the moſt powerful ſubject in England, was 


at the head of this dangerous deſign. The great 
intereſt and connections of Mowbray had engaged 
ich now 


many of the nobility to join his party, wh 


| conſpiracy. 


{> 2 
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became very numerous. William took the moſt 
rudent methods to render the deſign abortive, 
e ſummoned Mowbray to attend Rn at Win- 

cheſter, to anſwer for his plundering four merehant 


ſhips, which had put into an Engliſh port under 


his juriſdiction. Robert, conſcious: of his guilt, or 


| vain of his ſervices, refuſed to obey the royal man- 
| date. William, therefore, marched immediately 


againſt him ; and Mowbray being in no condition 


to give William battle, ſhut himſelf up in Bam- 
| borough caſtle, which the Ling immediately in- 


veſted. Mowbray knowing that the fortreſs, though 
impregnable, muſt, for want of proviſions, be forced 
to ſurrender, found means to eſcape from the caſtle. 
He 1 to Tinmouth, and endeavoured: to cor- 
rupt the governor; but before he could effect his 
N a detachment of William's army followed 
im, and took him priſoner. The caſtle of Bam- 
borough ſurrendered, and the governor impeached 
all the conſpirators. Mowbray was ſentenced to be 
confined for life in Windſor-caſtle, ſeveral were 
executed, and the eſtates of the greater part of them 
were conical E:. --. _ 3 
Geoffrey count D*Eu was impeached by Geoffrey 
Baynard of high treaſon, in being priyy to the late 
He denied the chores 0 offered to 
vindicate himſelf by ſingle combat; but being de- 
feated by his antagoniſt, he was condemned to be 
Caſtrated, and loſe both his eyes. His couſin, Wil- 
lam D'Alderi, was ſentenced to be publickly whip- - 
J, and afterwards hanged on a gallows thirty feet 
igh. He ſuffered the whole puniſhment with the 
greateſt intrepidity, and, with his dying breath, 
declared himſelf innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge. What bitter refle&ions muſt theſe dreadful 
ſeverities have excited in the minds of the Engliſh | 
How different are theſe tyrannical proceedings from 
the mildneſs of the Saxon laws! © ; 
A. D. 1096. William had ſome time ſince ap- 
ointed the famous Anſelm, archbiſhop - of Canter- 
bury, It was cuſtomary. at that time for perſons 
raiſed to any place of dignity to make preſents to the 
king proportional to the value of the poſt ; and Wil- 
liam, in conſequence, expected a very * 5 
| a lum 


Two p 


determined 


great indi ae The archbiſhop left che prrſence, |} purchaſed, at very low rates; many bf the eſtates % 


"gl "A {iſe de happened in Uh Robthar muten. : 


Pontifteal 
— 5 1 MT — * awhile Hi | ; of ſagerſt people 16 be withitood. hi 
taly ai ee 3 e His 4 itious The mean- 
” on pd eters Arch =|; 


the title 01 Clement III. Was 
ceſſor of Peter, by ſeveral of 
artictilariy 
p kis ſovereign: - This hauphty TO Aeg 
ed to ſubimiit to * e e He ay 


rhanded leave to 8 Rome; and 
archiepiſcopal pall rg: Bands ef Urban II. 
addi ther he regarded his as he #8 ad of the || 
church. Provoked by this inſolenee; Wien 
- viththe utrhoft difficulty prevented front Ia " 
lent hands on the churehmaii; and Anſttni, pebebiy.” 
ing that ke ſhould not be ſuppo 


ſtrong colours, the outrages and oppteſſions-extrciſed| purpoſe = they e | 


by the Turks dn the ehriſtian Urban in a 3 filitable'to his rank and Ration at 
if conſidered Hit as a proper proper a t 8 
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the I reflected not on the kaligves, the obſtacles, and tho 
— —— | dangers they muſt meet with before they trod the 


at this parſimonicus gift, Flas of Paleſtine, The churches atid cloiſters made 
+ it, and tested Axiſetm with || their advantage of this enthuftaſtik madneſs; th 


with him; and ebuld not be pre- the bar8hs; who imagined that a little money and their 


le Anon 2 any aid towards the expences |f arms were ſufficient for them to conquer kingdoms 
of government 


church; os William was of thb prevugarives 6f the | 


Anſelm was as tenacious of the |} in Alia, Every thing conſpired to A their — 

| with the moſt 1 Jure The glory of che 
1 ' enxerprize, the pic ich ir inditated, the advan- 
aer mi ws ult e it to religion, the lionour 
— che infidelsg and the bfilliancy of art 
eaſtern conqueſt; acted too powerfully on tlie minds 


ates clainied the di 


ban W. was 

hip H Revirma; under 

hs Lk the ſue- 
Erglrith 


dt lotds df matidrs ft out at their own expence, and 
Af we folloffed them as ſquires. They 
Banik danber of cavalry and infafrry, 


— 
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by the king of 


This fanatical fury; though it tobbed Europe of 

; chillions of inhabitants, Hack alſa its advantages. It 
| rended [greatly to eſtabliſſ the peace of nations. 
ive. dag |}, Great pare of the turbulche barons with their vaſſals 
ll 


ned to tHoFtify Willits; aa, 


$1 


| were- removed to 4 diſtance; and tlieit eſtares veſted 
in the hands of more pearcable proprietors; The 
ſoveteigns enjoyed theit crowildy' and the people their 

ſtares in more tranquillity + chey were no longer 
alafmtel with the ary of hoſe r6 $ ſpitits that 


orten e the horrors 'of Civil Mio over theif 


dy the eee 


_ and clergy, retired out of the Kingdofrt . The Frenth monarchy te- 
ſeized immediately on the tèmporalities of the àrchi- 12 this enthluſiaſtic inſanity: the 
epiſcopal ſee ; nor could he ever be perfiladed ts he moſt opulent 
reſtore ther to the ehureh: e dy thb crown. 

| hands till Ee paid the debt of nature. ed 


Superſtition and ern forth eee the; Henry! mor bis brocher, or tf with the ©: 
fe an rot e 
SED iſhed beöpk mere en 5 Holy war; took cin toſs — ap- 
lig e 0 4. e KO by the Rel K uy e a ae an 
name Tt Nan! x e ſ66n- Perteive t the 
to ED men — af th wel in fach revenues ef i wete 600 falt 70 anſwer this 


Fuſiciene dd enable him to 


Echöft "of Nis vaſſals: He had therefore tetourſe 


the ſoyereigns'6f Eutope to undertake tige e delt to Ris: brothet; and tho aged kis dittehy fot tliree 
of the Holy Land. Nara reren Nnt [years ts NAA, for the trifing fat ef ter thouſand” 
province to Pfovintæ, itt order to ſdw- eeds of: mhz. 22William: taiſed the n y Eenitriburions' 
enthuſiaſm, af jon on le fo ACH ee ö ; aa Nobert, "after ung him itt 
| Urban II. eivi at the ftronp — f the 1 * _ An 3 — his 
Peter to þrodutethe defited Held a cou ee aurfkls of 8 leſti 
cil in the open fietds near Placentia, at 3 i . William was he confidercd: 5 ene 
thirty thouſand ſeculars, beſides weckfltih, were powerful Prises of his tue: England 
preſent. The projsct of inwading Paleſtitte wits ur- 4 Nera Wers ones more United and the many 


verſally applauded ; but none 3 in the entet- | 2 that had ſubfiſted between the birons' of 
prize. 0 


rban, therefore, held a ſecond council at 


the two provinces entirely laid aſide: Both were ſub- 


Clermont in nw where he made a peach. 3 in | jets to Won, and both felt the 'weight of his 
them market oniagre.. * 11 * TEPYTL are 4 - tyur⸗ But the 


ſeries ſuffered by the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, bd 
painted, in the ſt den the ſcandal that was 
datly offered to the 

in not ſuffering their ſub} rg to viſit a cit 
the great author of their rel ion had laid 
life for the tedethptiem of the Humun Tatef Þ 
xattly cake” e che 


ſpeech, | 
times, 
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REH the Chrifliaits r the 
French took; on 


equal ta their g 


theme d 


—great power. of 
dufus, a ſingle baron dated to ſet that power at de- 
Lance. 9 lord of- = Fleche, a imall tewn in 


princes 9 d: That 
vi 9 Ty, when Wn <>. do- 
"minions, and ſtruck ſuch terror into the inhabitants 
J \ borderi Df Bis di ibn ae Rufus Waß oͤbkged 
1 a. 2 trols dhe Ian N Vera riches; i Oder to drive Him 
ö | of his tefricorics.: But Heut Wa nor to be fri- 


ed the deſited fed. * The 


deck; he thibraved-the Brſt SfNefxunlty ef WI. 

Ats f their defence. 9 Vablenet — Ys ded i sgl — * e 
ed c 8 1 boy R EF de Nast Man was —— 
boy f eden ne ATcsived Advied ns 


5 38 Sultan! de it 
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a _ Hnnediateßh a 


nMied, 
remiffloh f a ; rm te Würcds the e de — 
gates of p 4 nee fying 5 Ua alli t6 chefe Acht were abeu 
their predotdinarit uit, N ** Let him haz! E 
wonder that Act yew . | nl. Ko" | e firſt rv] t do ee an of 
multitude” cb oY, 5 0 1 1 umber of an Bick: ay ai I hien William entefed net! 
petſoris took n tt Kt =: 10 yr tpitate || withRatidin ſüglibn ef Mi fienLaives te- 
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Nis halter of heel delared; tint 
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to be terrified danger: « What !” ſaid he to the II an undertaking, liſtened to the offers of Henry. 
maſter, e of a — E 


treated with — A d that 
nobleman, char be iNet, A | 
# as. his ſucceſs was 


1 g * t diſtance from his ans. bers William 
18 e to wait till they joined hin 
wihjha ly on the ground, before a ſtag, ruſhing 
lacens chichet, paſſed near. the king 
mmedi: lepfly/ an arrow, whichwoundsi 
ck h. followed the ercatyre, expectin 0 
LAG While William Was en 
x the wounded ſtag, another iſſued from 0 
et and.crofling the path between Tyrrel 


wy not. zan arrow, Which, 


Way "awe in A Rukus, Bea 


Tote: he eo f this fi 
fled E to the 


g his facher. lie ee . 
and. Lic - + his fo bass 


Ele 


— 2 70 ed 
that of the Huly City, is uncertain; |; 
declined the oa the cron wan ä iced 


Pe ON . Wy 5 blow 


þ 5 eee . 
e Ck vere enemy to, every f pecies of ſuper- 
ung e ſtition. But he was ungrateful, avaricious, tyranni 

7 * acal. inſanity, was. | ical, perfidious, cruel, rapgcigus and d In 
R 0 5 r 7 TUgage . e ne Sees | 
is nion Mam ee um A Aufi * ch have an etern upon | V. 
9 oy <0 0 n. . ge tus, He built Weſtminſter-hall; I. 0 5 Tondon-biidge and the. 
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(get 6 E ie the ſcep tre of i broker, by.zhe 
were more t wich Robert. an acqui- ance of 3 A ity. Henry, 
ſition of a dem, He continued in. Joly bi EN ut. ace 0 | 
throne was filled by . William, impreſſions a dee ages of. —— iy 

Henry, was. 'a famous. x, un great. { 

Mi ole 3 Foreſt when S the || whereby he reſtrained him: Binde trom. ſeizing, 
bow 2245 Tyrrel put a period to the life of Rufus. I nues of Vacant. biſhopricks . PA abbigg. 
He knew. the indolence of his brother Robert, and || gaged to admit the heirs of barons to ff 

D - ſeize the crown in his abſence. He of their eſtates, without £xaQing. th 
| „ and. made himfelf fees which had been require 11 8 
This e princes. Nen promiſed t to remit , 
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4nivors, by which the « crown | 8 the profits of 

their. poſſeſſions during, their liel abe He engaged, 

not t6 oppo any marriages. which barony might, 
0 


contract for their daughters, liſters, nieces, or kinpſ- 
Women unleſs the . perſons. prop ed were his ene- 
mies. romiſed to exerciſe e with 1 Brag and 


oo; lth the right of r impoſts, to pardon, 
all paſt offences, to remit all 
and to maintain, in their fall 85 the W oy Faun 


* _ was 115 in 
each diviſtoſi. 

The figning. of this tharter was ee by an 
act of juſtice Which endeared ry to his ſubjects. 


Ralph F 1imbard, biſhop.of Durham; the oppreflive-| 


and defeſted: miniſter of Rufus, was thrown into 
priſon, and fell a victim to the reſentment of the. 


public. He aboliſhed the curfeu and granted, the | 


citizens of London a hew. charter, containing very 
ample ptivileges; =; 8 

Anteil, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had rendered, 
himſelf extremely 5 Bag by the vigorous pre 
ſition he made to the meaſures of the late king; 


due to the croyn; 


Ill 


the drooping monarch! . The prelate declar 


A, D. 1101; 7” 


BEE . the gathering — 


Fe Was Sade chat the ſureſt way to break its 
re 


was to cultivate the friendſhip of Anſelm; 
' whoſe influence. was boundleſs; He conſulted him 


on every occaſion; and followed implicitly his ad- 
| vice. The prelate was deceived | by his careſles he 


{ thought him ſincere: he ſupported his intereſt, and 
| Rept. his troops from Fr . A general meeting 
| of the ſtates was ſummoned; where Anſelm fo- 


||| al ly engaged; that the king would govern. his 


dom. according to the laws of equity and Juſtice 

E | matters, religious, and civil. 
Robert n now landed, at Portſmouth, at the head of 
à numerous army, and was joined by ſeveral of the 
moſt powerful barons in the Kingdom. The crown 


tottered on Henry's brow : he ſaw his brother ad- 
vancing towards the 


capital, and feared the conſe- 
quences: The power of Anſelm alone ſup * 

ub- 
lickly, chat if Robert perſiſted in his deten 0 
driving Henry from the throne; he would excom- 


municate him, and all his adherents. The cenſures 
of Anſelm were more dreaded than the armed force 
of Robert! The thunder of the church was then 
conſidered 8 2 voice of heaven, and the ſoldiers 


refuſed to fight againſt their Maker. Robert ſoon 


his reputation fot NE. had greatly increaſed Frog felt the cot ſequences of Anſelm's threatenings : his 


ing his *baniſhment: The Engliſh were, therefore, 
very defirous of ſeeifig that e prelate reſtored 
to the archiepiſcopal lee of Canterbury: Heriry Was 
no ſtratiger ro the affe&ion, of the 8 8 for thei i; 
paſtor," and” immediately recalled from 
exile, On his arrival, Foy propo d. that he 
ſhould retiew thee homage 7 
ther; but” this 78 | OR Þ relate abſolutely refuſed ;. 
the pope having by. Tarek declared, in a council 
Held at Rae We EY was: Michl 
that hands deſtined t to create God ſhould be p _ 
by being'  ignominiouſly Inſerted | 3545 band 
ſtained Viet) blood; an 9 80 5 with 2 and 
impure contacts. Henrys though he de 1 the 
ſhallow reaſohing of the, Roman pontiff, ught 3 it 
prudent not to inſiſt any farther on the hom , leſt. 
he ſhould involve himſelf in a diſagreeable conteſt 
with the primate. He a indeed, defirous of 
procuring His aſſiſtante in effecting « delign he had. 


conceivi of See 94 ay 1175 15 Mal. | 


par hab 6 for: fome yes, "worn. the IE 555 never 


WT $3; 


Anſeh 1 to 175 3 ths 1 0 65 b 0 on 
authority. 7. 22 He ſummoned a | er "council - at 


Lambeth ;”' where, after the caſe of | Matilda Was 


choroughtly” eK Kamined, . declz ed, che pr inceſs || 
free from al religious e | . c 5 0 
liberty to matry, 


The 5 — 55 ac 
perform by the archbiſtiop himſeif, And Me | 
ſeated o n he Engli throne. Henry could 
have perso an ct more agreeable to the ngliſh 
nation. * © The: people looked with, the higheſt” vene- 
ration omi their ancient race of kings ; and beheld, 
with love ancl admiration, the only remaining. branch 
of the Sagen Kine NKated on A throne. & long filled 
by her fliftrious anceſtors, ” ae 
A. D. TTG. [Robert now efürged⸗ fror the 
plains of Italy, and tobk poſſefſion of his dutchy 
without oppoſition. He alſo made. reparations 101 
Rad bende dy force the croyyn of Eng land, which, 
ad mjuſtiy uſurped by his biochkt during 
his aſe 1 The ee of Eygland and Nor-, 
mandy Was repugnant to ts bing ſt .of ow 1 
powerful” Birons, and "they, Wel 
diſpoſed to ſetond-the © temps of. Robe 
= landed, 29" the head of 'a 


ngland;- e, earl of Juice uldory 19550 4 
rar bf by gp erk cher noble 85 wer A 
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forces, inſtead of increaſing in ftrength, grew weaker 
daily; ; and even thoſe that continued firm to his 
intereſt advanced, with timidity. The two armies 
met near Wincheſter, but continued inactive. Henry 
was fearful his troops would deſert him. in the day 


ed tha of battle; and Robert was cfirons of waiti for 
he had done to. his bro- ff i 8 97 


reſh reinforcements. | 
Anſelm exerted all his 1 Caring: this interval» 


| of i ion, to ſheathe the ſword. of war, by con- 
cludi 15 peace 7 the two brothers. He was 


ſucceſsful, ; and a treaty. was: ſigned by the 
1 0 Robert was to receive an annual 
auſand marks; and the 2 


eg — reſtored to their lands and 


| eſtas, 'both in england and Normandy. . Peace 


1 


thus reſtored, both armies were diſbanded ; 


Os: his brother to his cour here 
*s =E r. to his court, w 


Hugh. this . treaty was very, advantageous ito . 
% 4 Was, "the 7 firſt that violated —— articles. 
eine to reyenge the deſertion of his barons, 


he commenced E 1 againſt them; and they 


thinking it in ent to „ their eſtates were 
i e Foy — —5 baniſhed from the 
kingdom. Reden 7 was ſtrongly tinctured with 
the ſpirit o of 1 . 5 conſidered his honour as con- 
cerned in recover the honours and eſtates of thoſe, 
Fa who Rad ſuffered 1 in violation of the treaty. 
tween him and, his brother. . Aae and — 4 
intel he was his prefence alone was 


ſufficient 2 bigs: the flame & candour and huma- 


(ity. in. the. 8 La s brother 3 but he was mif- 
taken. Hen rmined mat to part with the 
large eſtates 0 1 3 as he was now in no 
fear of the attempts of an enemy. Robert arrived 
in England; bY ſoon. found that he had. followed 
che warmth of: ry, at, ng expence of his in- 
tereſt, and alm Henry refuſed to 
hear dtn and — * hinted that his own 
liberty Cd in Robert ſaw his error when 
it BY too a, ey glad to make his ears * 
the, expence of -nſion. 0 

uw! nry. Pa a more formidable competitor © 
gfelm than in the duke 2 Normandy. Conſcious 
Merits: 15 1 hats fe eryices, che prelate deter- 


| E 1 poſſib rende the clergy independent 
| Q e 


1825 7 me no ſtranger to the violent, 
Henry 72 e which he 
| beheld Lit Pc to leſſen n the prerogatives of the 

| crown... But he. was dot to be dererged by difficul- 
tief, nor intimjdates by. dangers. F well m 
- that 


the greateſt. harmony during two. 
hs, when: Tales rrrarocd to his own dominions. 
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that the ſu econ of the Fer- would 05 * | wiſhes, this 'epiſtle —_— 10 nec "yu 5 95 8 
render the authotity of the mitre little inferior 60 | cauſe of the' 125 orn a ot Ks ROE | 


that of the eromn. Henry ſaw his danger, and was to him as thel? roteftor. 
alarmed for the' conſequences. The®power' of the |} This letter Ion TREAT the Ae ates” 
church had grown to fuch an enormous Height, 'that || The hopes of aſſiſtance animated the Normans ; their 
the thrones of the princes of r totteretl under || complaints a _— _ pbvertiment- incteaſed to an 
them, The beneficent religion of the meek and amazing height. Robert was alarmed, and applied 
humble Jeſus was changed ins ip of che moſt himſelf to Aube the complaints His People; £ 
tyrannical power. Ambition and prejudices” had || but it was now too late. Henry had. raiſed a frorm 
effaced the pure principles of the goſpel.” Anſelm which threatened deſtruction to his brother's autho. 
knew the power of the Romani poneiff, and tliat it rity.” Ng letter had inflamed the minds of the 
would be exerted in his favour. He was deſirous of z they fortned themſelyes into þ arties  dgainft 
eſtabliſhing the celibacy-of the clergy; and of wreſt- || the gewertet; and I N of joined i 4 
ing from the ersol eie right of giving 'inveſtiture || to Fenty, begging he would: ble a ae BY: . 
to biſhops and'abbots, A fynod Was Daccordingy vince under his Protection. | u 
convened, in which ſentence of excommumication- purpöle f 
was fulminated apainft married prleſts. Pleaſed with' || his ſoul, - and ſ6oh after p over into No! Sol 
N this ſucgeſs, Anſeim determined to proceed, not-] at the head of a powe 5 atmy. The randy, 
Withſtanding he peretiyed he ſhould be opp oled by || flocked ro his cmp! the, ſeaſon being 1 9 
the whole power of the crown. Nor was he con, ] advanced befpre his 1 were teady 


0 kak the 
tented with depriving Henry of 2 — ative. en. feld, Hehty did not think It 5 rudehe þ 15 haſti- 
joyed by all the Asharel that had f e Engliſtt lties. * - Many of the Norman and barons 


Agli 
throne from the firſt eſtabſifnmertt r cheitent/ now — d the conſequences that, hight attend an 
he propoſed, that all the biſneps who had recety | 


we between the tw] brothers, a1 and lere 
inveſtiture from the King, fhoufd immediately . ade te bring about a fecbneillation ieh 
their es, er ſrand  abſolutely* "Bceottttrinicdt Ret 1 


therm. Robert eee "gy is Henry 
Enſperted af this ſhone tempt, Henry "Fh-| and, ti Hierpſition of thee nobles ns: dif. 
menèed Anfelm to appear in the” I 4 gurt. He putes feerned to be amicably terminated! 
obeyed; and was efHHSIUau ed © Hornuge ] Henry Paffech duet inte Fac. he ſeized, het . 
to the king, to eonfetratè fuc 5 as had beet towns. of "Bayeaux and Caen, . f "to. 

| nominated to vacant fees, dis part the kingdom] in defianite of the laws of ti 
_— | immediately; the kin declerißg ng in [expreſs tetms, garriſoned thern with E. 8 | "WP 2 
1 | «That no perſott ſhould refilein-any* Part of his] A. D. 1106: Robert, aſtoniſhed, at 

| «© dominions, who, _—_ to ay Ae e due cadre Paſſed over i into Lngland ; 0 

| «56 a ſovereign.“ But Anſctr fed rhe” threats, im , thic ough do 4 * refolut! n 
of- reyalty; and with” tke reſo wer a mah con- imjured xr, 

ſeions of his power, tod the word 4 That he" *. late c ee 7 . "Fe Lifplayed the in- 
de Hot to be intimidateck from vin his = As pe, of th — e in its r. co . 15 
he ſhould immediately retite to C: 88 d cher i is by 


e itution o to he. 
he ſhould continue te exerciſe his Bret 220 kal agel, gra to « law, both 1. 
id” 
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very 
« fünckiens, and Wait the 3 tiot }{divine: Abend Hutely fefuſed to make an reſti- 
cc tranquillity. s Henry "WAS, 1 5 urin 12 6 even treate Py no ks 


brother with contempe. © Coltyinic 
"ha could'be © py by ne Hortatic 


a 4 7 muſt NE be Bs ary ip Robert 0 to. 
modation: At laſt N was | 0 Both p "16" 8 Normandy, and deter ri +; to a . his territories 
ſend a deputation to Rome, | to Lay the N ble 15 5 the lat ertremity. ef OG: Air 
diſpute before his holinefs k fer in, the mean. |} H. 8 0 5 tba, 4 

cyyntry,, 


tire the biſhops” and abbots fboufd continue to aud elch chen melee, 
exereife the furi&iotis-of their refpective offces. in any degre Equal t6 thei te ian), puld, in 
. P. ro „Nobert tho '* brape and geit 2 Pig: oba fea have 1 125 TE of of hs. 
ro my üs ineupablæ Gf f govertiing” Hir own | brother; "ey through the' pak 7 5 e 1 
doini "Abandoned alternately toteyotiviratid [|| generals, the Norman ar army. was 
| anne pleat | the"affaits of his" dutch Were [Bare his Bi ith eel gen, 8 I el 
os neglected; wren ee a Pr ; to the ait E bop þ 65 ner 
| of hiv officers" ad tapine” and ing tice” by at. ||; whole Ne ce 


part with ſo valuable 4. bich 
arid the prelate not to recede ee 
undertaken, there remained no hope n 


| that, nothing 


large over the danifitions-bf Notrhind E captives, in ae J 1 9 * 
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dn Violence, e Normans applied, to Henry fof of Nermiid dy el a 9 7 


_ redreſs! That prince. liſtened with pleaſtre tt 5 prince endowed . with a 5 3 
ws complaints ; but 2 having even the fhadow of 4 and affability, WARS. IRS: 5 4; 
pretencs to juftiffy! 4 rupture: with tris brothet," 55 incapable of holding the reins of OT t, 32 = 
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place between Henry 


clergy. He was a prelate of 
ſidering the age in which he lived; but fo ambitious, 
haughty, and bigotted, that he deſtroyed the peace 


attain. 


| ſtance of religion. 1 
A. D. 1116. Though Henry had, for ſome time, 


A: D. riod. 


geſirous of avoiding an embaraſſing diſpute with his 
clergy. He, therefore, ſuppreſſed the pope's letter; 


and prevailed on the biſhops, who had attended the 
Roman council, to declare, that the pontiff did not 
diſapprove of his granting benefices; though he did 
not chuſe to declare his opinion in writing. An- 
ſelm, who was acquainted with every thing that had 
paſſed at Rome, * N the cauſe he had under- 
taken with firmneſs and reſolution. He not only 


refuſed to conſecrate ſome new biſhops, who had 


received inveſtiture from the king, but alſo to com- 
municate with them. Henry was irritated to the 
greateſt degree; and the prelate, to avoid the ſtorm, 
retired to Rome. The people were alarmed at the 
departure of their archbiſhop; they dreaded the 


conſequences of an excommunication ; and remem- 


bered with terror all the horrid ſcenes exhibited in 
Germany, in conſequence of an anathema fulmi- 
nated by the Roman pontiff againſt the emperors 
Henry IV. and V. Th 
tion; the flames of diſſention and diſcord lighted up 
in their own country, by the dreadful torch of reli- 
gious fury: Henry himſelf was deſirous of avoiding 
the conſequences; and diſpatched an ambaſſador to 


Rome, who told Paſchal, that his maſter would 
ſooner loſe his crown than part -with the right of 


granting inveſtituress And I,“ replied Paſchal, 
« would rather loſe my head than allow him to re- 
e tainit.” Every thing indicated a rupture be- 


tween Henry and the pope; but the former not 


chuſing to ſee his country waſted by the unrelenting 
hand of religious bigotry, wiſely gave up the claim 
of inveſtitures, and the pope conſented to his exaCt- 
ing from biſhops the homage they owed him as tem- 
poral peers. An accommodation having thus taken 
and the church, Anſelm was 
re-eſtabliſhed in his archiepiſcopal chair. 5 

A. D. 1109. During this interval of public tran- 


quillity, ambaſſadors arrived from Henry IV. em- 


peror of Germany, to demand Matilda, Henry's 
daughter, in marriage; and the terms of the treaty 
were adjuſted in the preſence of the council. Soon 
after this tranſaction, the famous Anſelm paid the 
debt of nature and was univerſally regretted by the 
greax learning, con- 


of the church, which it was his duty to preſerve. 
Power, and not piety, was the end he wiſhed to 
He ſacrificed internal purity to external. 
magnificence; and preferred the ſhadow to the ſub- 


been maſter of his brother's territories, he found it 
very difficult to defend his uſurpation, He was 
frequently involved in wars; and found it often ne- 
ceſſary to croſs. the ſea, in order to ſtop the inroads 
of the neighbouring princes and diſcontented ba- 


rons. William, the fon of duke Robert, a prince 
of the greateſt hopes, had fled to the court of Anjou 
for protection; and the juſtice of his cauſe, with 
the unnatural cruelty of his uncle, exciting in the 


breaſts of the neighbouring princes a deteſtation of 
Henry's proceedings, they reſolved to reinſtate him 
in the. dominions of his father. Lewis the Grols, 
king of France, was at the head of this aſſociation. 
Thar prince, as ſovereign lord of Normandy, had 
granted William inveſtiture of all the territories of 
duke Robert; and reſolved, in conjunction with the 


_ reſt of the confederates, to ſupport him in his juſt 
rights againſt all the power of the uſurper. Henry 


was now ſufficiently alarmed, and croſſed over into 
Normandy, at the head of a powerful army. But the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced for any military opera- 
tions of conſequence to take place; and the two 
armies, after a few ſkirmiſhes of no conſequence, 
retired into winter quarters. 

A. D. 1119. The two preceding campaigns were 
ſpent to very little purpoſe. Henry was obliged to 
act on the defenſive, and the allied army made but 


ey already ſaw, in imagina- 


* 
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A. D. 1120. 77 


a ſlow progreſs in reducing the fortified towns of 


Normandy, But having gained over the earl of 
Anjou to his party, Henry was now able to meet 
the enemy in the open field. The two arniies met 
in the plain of Brenneville, where a bloody battle 
enſued; William, at the head of a choſen body 
of troops, attacked the van of Henry's army with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that he broke their ranks, and 
penetrated to the main body, where the king of 
England commanded in perſon. But Henry main- 
tained his ground with ſurpriſing coolneſs and pre- 
ſence of mind; he rode from rank to rank, en- 
eouraging thoſe who ſtood firm, and rallying the 
ſquadrons which had been broken by the intrepid 
attack of the young Norman prince: The engage- 
ment now became general; and while Henry was 
employed in leading his troops againſt the enemy, 
he was in the utmoſt danger of falling a victim to 
one of thoſe chances ſo frequent in war, by which 
the monarch and the private ſoldier, the coward and 
the brave, are equally expoſed. William de Criſpin, 


a Norman knight, celebrated at once for his ſtrength 


and intrepidity, cut his way to the ſpot where Henry, 
regardleſs of his own ſafety, fought in perſon: Pleaſed 
with the glorious opportunity of gaining the victory 
by a ſingle blow, Criſpin fell, with the utmoſt fury; 
on the King of England, and gave him two ſuch 
violent blows on the head, that the blood guſhed out 
from his mouth and ears, and he ſeemed, for a mo- 
ment, to have loſt his ſenſes; Criſpin perceived his 
advantage, and was juſt going to ſtrike a third blow, 


when Henry, with ſurpriſing reſolution; ſtruck his 


adverſary with ſo much fury, that he fell headlong 

from his horſe, and was taken priſoner;  —<- 
This perſonal bravery of Henry had no other 

effect than defeating the intention of the Norman 


Enight : the battle raged with the utmoſt fury, and 


Fortune ſeemed inclined to give the palm of victory 


to the French and Norman army. Henry himſelf 
began to tremble for the conſequences. In this, 
alarming criſis, the Engliſh, who formed the rear of 
the army, advanced, and charged the enemy with | 
ſo much fury, that, unable. to ſuſtain the ſhock, 
they gave way, and fled with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation. All attemipts to rally them were in vain; 


| Lewis himſelf was hurried away with the torrent, 


thrown from his horſe, and eſcaped by the aſſiſtance . 
of a peaſant, who conducted him from this dreadful. 
ſcene of confuſion, through woods and bye-paths, to 
the caſtle of Andeli, 1 > 

Lewis, notwithſtanding his late defeat, was ſoon 


able to take the field againſt the enemy; and a ſe- 


cond battle, more furious than the firſt, enſued, in 
which both claimed the victory, and, perhaps, with 
equal reaſon; The French monarch now perceived 


that it would be difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to 


reſtore the young prince to the dominions of his fa- 
ther by force of arms; and therefore applied to the 
council of Rheims, aſſembled by pope Calixtus II: 
flattering himſelf with being able to turn the thun- 
der of the church againſt the Engliſh monarch. 
Aware of the danger, Henry took the moſt prudent 
method to divert the ſtorm. He ſent large preſents 
to the pontiff, and brought over Calixtus to his in- 
tereſt ; ſo that all the attempts of Lewis were ren- 
dered abortive. The pope declared himſelf ſatisfied 
with the reaſons Henry had offered for his conduct, 
and diſſolved the aſſembly. A peace was, ſoon after, 
concluded between the contending monarchs, and - 
Henry was permitted to keep poſleſſion of Nor- 


mandy. 


A. D. 1120. But the. ſucceſs of Henry was 
greatly overbalanced by a domeſtic misfortune, which 
embittered the remainder of his life. Wilham, his 
only ſon, who had been recognized as his ſucceſſor 
in a general council of the nation, an Atended him 
into Normandy, was now on his return, with his 
father, to England. The ſhip in which the prince 
embarked was, by ſome accident, detained ſeveral 
hours after the reſt of the fleet; and the interval 

| > Wu being 


78 A. D. 1121. 


being ſpent in drinking, neither the maſter, nor any 
of the ſeamen, were capable of carrying the ſhip 


out of the harbour. They ran her upon a ſunken 
rock, where ſhe immediately foundered. All was 
now a ſcene of - hurry and confuſion ; the boats were 
hoiſted out, and every one endeavoured to provide 
for his own The prince, with a conſiderable 
number of his companions, leaped into the long- 
boat, and, with great difficulty, got clear of the ſhip. 
But hearing | 
who had been left in the general confuſion, he or- 
dered the ſeamen to row back to the ſhip, and, if 
poſſible, ſave her life. He never conſidered, that in 
uch diſtracting incidents, all reſpect for perſons is 
loſt, and ſelf- preſervation the only principle that 
then fills the human breaſt. Fatal experience con- 
vinced him of his error. They no ſooner reached 
the ſide of the ſhip, than ſuch numbers jumped into 
the boat, that they ſunk, and every ſoul periſhed. 
No leſs than one hundred and forty young noblemen 
loſt their lives by this dreadful accident. The king 
was inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon : he endea- 
voured to conceal his grief, but without ſucceſs : 
he never got the better of his misfortune; a cloud 
of melancholy ſpread over his countenance, and the 
loſs of his ſon hung heavy on his heart. 
A. D. 1121. Deſirous, however, of having an 
heir to ſucceed him in the throne, Henry, who had, 
fome years ſince, loſt his amiable queen Matilda, 


married Adelais, daughter to the duke of Louvain, } 


a young lady amiable at once for her beauty and 
accompliſhments. But the hopes both of the king 


and the nation were diſappointed ; Adelais brought | 


Henry no child. | | 

A. D. 1127. Diſappointed: in having a ſon to 
fucceed him on the throne, Henry was deſirous of 
ſecuring the crown for his daughter Matilda, who 
had lately loft her conſort, Henry V. emperor of 


Germany, and was now returned to her father's | 


court. He accordingly ſummoned a meeting of the 


ſtates at Windſor, where it was unanimouſly agreed | 


to acknowledge the empreſs Maud, or Matilda, as 
queen of England, in caſe Henry died without male 
iſſue. The Engliſh beheld that princeſs with affec- 
tion, as ſhe was deſcended, on her mother's ſide, 
from the ancient race of their Saxon kings, whoſe 


memories they revered. . 

A. D. 1128. But Henry was not ſatisfied with 
this acquiſition; he was alſo deſirous of ſecuring to 
her the dutchy of Normandy. Accordingly he 
married her to Geoffrey Plantagenet, fon of Fulk, 
earl of Anjou. By this political ſtratagem, he effec- 
tually detached Fulk from William, ſon to duke 
Robert, and all the allics of that unfortunate prince. 
But this ſtep, which 'was taken without the advice 
of his barons, was extremely diſagreeable to the 


_ Engliſh; and Henry had reaſon to dread the effects 


of their reſentment. The young duke of Nor- 
mandy, whom Lewis the Groſs had put in poſſeſſion 
of Flanders, conſidered this as a proper opportunity 
for re-commencing the war, and wreſting his here- 
ditary dominions out of the hands of the Engliſh 
| monarch; but before he could carry his deſigns into 
execution, he was killed in a battle with the land- 
grave of Alſace. By the death of this young prince, 
Henry became the undiſputed heir to the dutchy of 
Normandy, Robert having no other legitimate iſſue. 

A.D. 1129. Henry had now ſurmounted all op- 
poſition, and a ſeries of profound tranquillity ſuc- 


ceeded the boiſterous ſeaſons of war and devaſtation. | 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the cries of Matilda, his natural ſiſter, | 


7 
"W adth 


| his 
| by his addreſs, againſt the inſolent uſurpations of the 


AD. 15 
The loſs of his ſon, which ſtill oppreſſed his ſpirits, 
had tended greatly to convince him of the vanity of 
human enjoyments. He ſaw the folly of graſping at 
power, that eludes the touch; and of labouring to 
ſecure enjoyments as fleeting as the morning cloud. 
The tnilder ſentiments of mercy and forgiveneſs ſuc. 
ceeded to thoſe of fury and reſentment, which had 
ſo long filled his breaſt, and proved a continual 
ſource of uneaſineſs. He extended his pardon to all 
who implored it; and attached to his intereſt, 
acts of kindneſs and generoſity, ſeveral perſons of 
great influence and power; but not a ſingle ray of 
pity was extended to his brother Robert, who was 
ſtill a priſoner in Cardiff-caftle. | 
| A. D. 1 135. Henry often viſited his Norman do- 
minions, and enjoyed the pleaſure of being preſent 
at the birth of ſeveral of his daughter's children. 
While he continued in that country, which ſeemed 
the favourite place of his reſidence, he received ad. 
vice that the Welſh had renewed their incurſipns, 
Exaſperated at the behaviour of that reſtleſs people, 
Henry reſolved to paſs over into England, and 
chaſtiſe the invaders ; but before he could embark, 
death put a final period to all his undertakings, 
| He died at the caſtle of Lyons, near Ronen, on the 
firſt of December, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 
age, and the thirty- ſixth of his reign. His brother 
Robert had paid the debt of nature about ten months 
before him, in the caſtle of Cardiff, 
The charrcter of Henry exhibits a ſeries of incon- 
ſiſtencies, which too often fall to the portion of frai] 
humanity, He poſſeſſed many valuable qualities, 
but they were ſullied by a greater number of faults. 
His behaviour to his brother and nephew have 
thrown ſuch a ſtain upon his memory, as all his 
ae actions can never obliterate. The bands of 
fraternal affection were ſeparated by the ſword of 
ambition; and the laws of juſtice, of humanity, of 
nature, and of nations, were ſacrificed at the ſhrine 
of unnatural uſurpation. At the ſame time, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the wiſdom and vigour of his 
adminiſtration procured to the diſtreſſed Normans 
that tranquillity, happineſs, and ſafety, which they 
had fo long ſollicited in vain. Like all his prede- 
ceſſors of the Norman race, he was jealous of every 
encroachment on his power; but he relieved his ſub- 


—_— 


iT 


| the age, was not contemptible. 


jets from ſeveral oppreſſive grievances, under which 
they had long laboured, and from which they had 
often petitioned to be relieved. He protected, hy- 
power, the liberties of England ; and guarded, 


Roman pontiff. He was ſevere in the execution of 


| juſtice; the licentiouſneſs of the times rendered it 
| neceflary, He was an implacable enemy to extor- 


tion; the officer who made uſe of oppreſſion was ſure 
to feel the whole weight of his anger. If he often 
broke ſome of the articles in his charter, it ſhould be 
remembered, that he was the firſt of the Norman 
race that made any contract with the people; and 
that the charter of Henry formed the baſis of Eng- 
| liſh liberty. Learning and learned men were not 
common in theſe times of ſuperſtitious ignorance : | 
Henry cultivated the one, and encouraged the other, 
He obtained the ſurname of Beauclerc, or the fine 
ſcholar, from the progreſs he had made in the ſcien- 
ces; which, conſidering the-bigotry and barbarity of 
If, therefore, the 
vices of Henry have fixed an eternal ſtain upon his 
memory, his virtues were of the utmbſt ſervice to 


his country. 
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o prince ever took more pains to ſecure 
the crown to his family, with ſo little 


A.D. 
1135. 


example of the vanity of human foreſight. Stephen, 
earl + Boulogne, ſon of Adela, one of the daugh- 
ters of William the conqueror, was the firſt amo 
the favourites of Henry. He had beſtowed upon 
him ſeveral large eſtates in England. But gratitude 
was not in the catalogue of Stephen's virtues: He 
had ſworn eventual fealty to the empreſs Maud; the 
remembrance of his oath was buried in the grave 
with Henry; and perſuaded that riches and intrigue 
were ſufficient to over-balance the claim. of that prin- 
ceſs, he haſtened to England to ſeize, by uſurpation, 


the crown which had adorned the brow of his 2 | 
t 


Stephen's younger brother had been bred in the mo- 
naſtery of Augny, and the late monarch had made 
him abbot of Glaſtonbury and biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter. He was of an active and turbulent diſpoſition; 
bold, diſſembling, and faithleſs; ready to 1 him- 
ſelf to the circumſtances of the times, and always 
prefered his own intereſt to that of his 5 
even fraternal affection had little weight with this 
dignified eccleſiaſtic. By a 
fluency of ſpeech, he had gained the eſteem and ad- 
miration of an ignorant populace : while his frank 
and familiar addreſs procured him an unbounded 1n- 
fluence over the clergy. The biſhop of Saliſbury 
was alſo a perſon of great abilities, 
great influence with the people. Theſe two prelates 
were the principal ſupporters of Stephen's preten- 
ſions. On his arrival in London, he was received 
with open arms by the citizens, and the two prelates 
in his intereſt inſiſted on the primate's placing the 
crown upon his head. The archbiſhop, who with 

them, had ſworn fealty to Maud, refuſed to perform 
the ceremony. Artifiq was therefore neceſſary to 
gain him over to his intereſt; and theſe conſcientious 


prelates had recourſe to perjury. Hugh Bigod, 


ſteward of the houſhold, made oath before the pri- 
mate, that Henry on his death-bed, had expreſſed 
his intention of plaeing Stephen on the Engliſh 
throne, in preference to his daughter. This oath 
removed all the ſcruples of the archbiſhop, and Ste- 
phen was crowned with the uſual ceremonies. 
That prince was not to learn that riches are t 
genuine ſource of power; and that partiſans to any 
cauſe are eaſily procured: by bribes and pfomiſes. 
The firſt act of his reign therefore was to ſeize the 
late king's treaſures, which amounted to one hundred 
thouſand pounds, an enormous ſum in thoſe days. 
By a proper diſtribution of this money, he. gained 


over to his intereſt many of the indigent nobility, and | 


ſtill more of the indigent ſoldiery. The people, who 


were more guided by ſuperſtition, than by the prin- | 


ciples. of reaſon or equity, conſidered Stephen as 
their lawful ſovereign ; the religious ceremony of the 


1 
| 


effect, as Henry. His conduct affords a ſtriking 


— 


pleaſing addreſs and 


t riches, and 


coronation had removed every ſuſpicion, and ſilenced 
every doubt that aroſe in the mind. It was impol- 


ſible, they thought, for the head of the church to be 


miſtaken ; whoever he 
ed heir to the crown of England. 


But- it was not — that the populace were 


gained over to the intereſt of Stephen, it was alſo ne- 


anointed muſt be the undoubt- 


ceſſary to prevaiton the more thinking part of the 


nation, the nobles and tlie clergy, to embrace the 


lame ſentiments. . He paſſed a charter, whereby he 
promiſed many advantages to the clergy, particularly, 
that on the demiſe of a biſhop ke would inſtantly 
give the inveſtiture to the perſon appointed by a re- 

gular canonical election. He promiſed the nobility 


H 
that they ſhould 


N. 


be peed ectited for taking the di⸗ 
royal foreſts ; and to the 


not 
verſion of hunting in 
people, that the tax of Danegeld ſhould be aboliſh- 
ed, that the laws of Edward ſhould be reſtored, and 
executed in their full extent. Theſe flattering acts 
were the artifices of his ambition ; the ſtratagems by 
' which he fixed the crown of 1 K on his head. 


But Stephen found the Engliſh noblemen were de- 
termined to oblige him to keep his promiſes, and not 
like his predeceſſors, break them as ſoon as he was 
firmly. fixed in the feat of power. Robert, eat] of 
Glouceſter, a natural ſon of the deceaſed monatch, 
led the way to theſe neceſſary reſolutions: He was 
determined to ſupport the cauſe of his ſiſter ; but the 
power of Stephen rendered it” neceſſaty for him ta 
conceal his deſign. He accordingly ſwore allegiance 
to Stephen; but with this reſetve, that he ſhould not 


1hyade any of his rights or dignities: Stephen ſaw 


the full force of this reſerve, but the great influence 
of that popular nobleman, rendered it neceſſary to 
receive him u 


pon theſe terms. The clergy; pleaſed 


with the cautious reſerve of Glouceſter, annexed con- 


ditions to their oath of allegiance : they declared that 


it ſhouid be binding no longer than while he defended 
che eccleſiaſtical liberties of | England, and, ſupported 


the diſcipline of the church. The barons were de- 


. termined not to be wanting fo themſelyes in this for- 


_— e when the ſceptre trembled in the hand 
of an uſurper. Accotdingly they required, in re- 
turn for their ſubmiſſion, the liberty of fortifying 


and putting their own caſtles in a poſture of defence. 


By this ſtep the tranquillity of the nation was ſacri- 
ficed to the ambitio the nobles. Theſe were 
long the ſource of civil diſcord, and often filled the 
kingdom with blood and ſlaughhter. 

A. D. 1137. The licentious deſigns of the nobles 
were ſoon . Many of them had no ſooner 
finiſhed the fortifications of their caſtles, than they 
renounced their allegiance; and ſet the power of the 
crown at defiance. Stephen ſaw his error, but it was 
now too late to correct it. The diſorder ſpread every 


day, and threatened the kingdpm with the moſt de- 


ſtructive conſequences, The vaths they had taken 
were renounced or forgotten : power only was the 


I idol worſhipped by the nobles. It was in vain to at- 
e i 


tempt the removing of theſe enormities by reaſon or, 

erſuaſions : Stephen therefore made his own power 
the ſole meaſure of his conduct. He ſacrificed to 
the rage of deſpotic government, both his own con- 
ceffions, and the ancient privileges of his ſubjects. 
His authority was chiefly ſupported by mercenary 
ſoldiers, who, having exhauſted the royal treaſury, 
ſubſiſted by depredations. Stephen, however, found 
means to procure the dutchy of Normandy, as well 
as the ſceptre of England. His eldeſt ſon did homage 


for that province to Louis the younger, king of 


France, and received his daughter in marriage. The 
count of. Blois, and even Geofrey, count of Anjou, 
reſigned their pretenſions to that/flutchy, in exchange 
for penſions. Normandy 
by an uſurper. | | 

A. D. 1138. But this acquiſition of power in- 
creaſed the diſturbances in England. The people 
were exaſperated at the government : they were now 
deſirous of hurling from the throne a prince they had 
ſo lately conſidered as their protector. The duke of 
Glouceſter perceived the general d fection of the 


people, and diſplayed the ſtandard of rebellion. His 
in was 


xd by David, king of Scotland, 
who entered 


P 
ſupported 
England at the head of a powerful army, 


and penetrated as far as Northallerton, in Yorkſhire, 
ON Ih Several 
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and England were governed - 
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in a cloſe compacted body; and to break the firſt 


begun · by the Galloway men, who formed the van of 


770 determined to begin his intended reformation 
by attacking the ſtrong holds of the clergy. Ac- 


% AD. 113% 


Several of the Engliſh barons, who Kill continued 
firm in their allegiance, entered into an aſſociation to 
give battle to che northern invaders, and deliver 
their country from the dreadful ravages of the enemy, 


or periſh in the noble attempt. They erected upon 
a wheel-carriage the maſt of a ſmell ſhip, on the top 


of which was a ſilver crucifix; and the pole deco- 


rated with the enſigns of St. Peter, St. John of 


Beverly, and St. Wilfred. 


The Engliſh ſurrounded this ſuperſlitious enſign 


ſhock of the enemy, the front was compoſed of 
pikemen and archers intermixed. The attack was 


the Scottiſh army, with all the fury ſo natural to 
their character. But their efforts were in vain; the 
Engliſh flood firm, and plied them ſo inceſſantly 
with their arrows, and other miſſiles, that they were 
put to flight. The prince of Scotland now advanced, 
at the head of a choſeh body of knights and archers, 
and attacked the Engliſh with ſo much 1mpetuoſity, 
that they gave way, and he piereed to the rear-guard; 
but not being properly ſupported by his followers, 
he was in the utmoſt danger of being taken priſoner ; 
and eſcaped by throwing. away his badge of diſtinc- 
tion, and mixing with the Engliſh; where he re- 
mained undiſcovered till the battle was over, and 
then made his eſcape. The other part of the Scottiſh 
army, by a falſe report that their king was ſlain, 


were ſeized with a panic; and David himſelf, after | 
_ exerting in vain his utmolt power to rally em, was 
| hurried away with the torrent, and obliged to retreat 

to Carliſle, where he was afterwards joined by his 
ſon, and great part of his army. 155 : 
This engagement, known by the appellation of 


the battle of the ſtandard, might have been fatal to 
the intereſt of Maud and her brother, had Stephen 
known how to profit by his victory, But flatterin 


himſelf that he had now ſecured the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, he ſet no bounds to his am- 


bition. Succeſs rendered him confident : he engaged 
in a controverſy with his clergy, to wham he was 
indebted for the crown, and to whoſe authority he 


.could not be a ſtranger. Stephen had for ſome time | 


determined to correct the error he had committed, 


in permitting the nobility to fortify their caſtles. * 
The evil was every day increaſing, and the monarch - 


pere that the kingdom was garriſoned againſt 
himfelf. The biſhops, in imitation of the temporal 
lords, had erected caſtles on their eſtates; and Ste- 


* 0 


% 


cordingly he ſeized the biſhops of Saliſbury and 
Lincoln, and obliged them, by menaces, to deliver 
up their TER... 8 RR > won Bott 

A. D. 1139. Exaſperated at the attempt of his 
brother to infrin * privileges of the church, 


Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, who had lately been 


inveſted with the legantine authority, convoked a 
ſynod at Wincheſter, and ſummoned Stephen to 
appear in perſon. The king, who deſpiſed the hy- 
Pocritical pretences to ſanctity, whereby the eccleſi- 
aſtics impoſed upon the credulity of the people, 


refuſed to obey the ſummons. He, however, ſent 
one Aubery de Vere, the moſt learned lawyer of his 


age, who juſtified tie king's proceedings with great 
eloquence and force of argument. He obſerved, 
that the followers of the meek and humble Jeſus 
could not, with the leaſt pretence to propriety, en- 
deavour to oppoſe their ſovereign with the arm of 


fleſh : that it was irreconcileable with their functions 


as the preachers of peace, to engage in the tumults 
of civil diſcord ;- and that the caſtles they had forti- 
fied could be conſidered in no other light than the 
ſanctuaries of diſcord, and the aſylums of rebellion. 
The legate loſt all patience at this bold remon- 


ſtrance; and he was juſt going to pronounce an 


eccleſiaſtical anathema on the king, and all his adhe- 
rents; when Aubery gave him to underſtand, that 


whoever dared to pronounce any ſpiritual interdict 
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againſt his and their ſovereign, ſhould never live to 
behold the fruits of his inſolence. This ſpirited 
declaration had more effect than all his jr el ; 
Aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the deputy, and dread. 
ing the conſequences of Stephen's reſentment, the 
ſynod did not think it prudent to proceed. The 
prelates departed ; and the two complaining biſhops 
were obliged to part with their caſtles. 
The empreſs Maud conſidered the difference; 
that ſubſiſted between Stephen and the” church 
as a very fortunate _ circumſtance, , and deter- 
mined to turn it to her own advantage. She ven- 
tured to come over to England, attended by her bro- 


ther the earl of Glouceſter. Their whole retinue, 
however, conſiſted of no more, than an hundred and 
forty men; a force that could give no alarm to 
Stephen, But the earl of Glouceſter was himſelf an 
army. He was the idol of the people, who were 
deſirous of fighting under his banners, and driving. 
from the throne a prince who had forfeited, by his 
actions, every claim to. ſincerity. The empreſs. 
repaired to Arundel caſtle, where ſhe was affection- 
ately received by the queen dowager, who reſided in. 
that fortreſs. The earl of Glouceſter retired to 
Briſtol, a great number of his friends refiding in the 
neighbourhood of that city. 5 2 
Stephen was alarmed at the arrival of the empreſs 
and her brother. He feared the popularity of Glou- 
ceſter, and that the nation would join his ſtandard, 
in order to place his ſiſter on the throne of her an- 
ceſtors. He advanced immediately to Arundel. 
caſtle, at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, 
in order to make himſelf maſter of that fortreſs. 
The queen dowager was alarmed at the approach of 
Stephen; and diſpatched a meſſenger, requeſting 
that he would not beſiege the empreſs in her palace, 
but give her liberty to retire to ſome other place; 
aſſuring him, that ſhe had received her as a gueſt. 
only, not as a competitor for the crown; and flat. 
tered herſelf, that ſhe ſhould not be compelled io 
violate the rights of hoſpitality, Stephen very rea- 
dily complied with her requeſt; and the empreſs ' 
naming Briſtol as the place ſhe choſe for her reſi- 
dence, the king ordered his brother Walleran, earl 
of Mellent, to eſcort her to that city.  __ 
On her arrival at Briſtol, The openly declared her 
title, and aſſerted her claim to the crown of England. 
The people flocked to her ſtandard; and Miles, 
high conſtable of England, having recognized her 
title, carried her to the caſtle of Glouceſter, which 
he had prepared for her reception. ; 


FT, 


A. D. 1140. The whole kingdom now became 
a ſcene of anarchy and confuſion ; almoſt every in- 
dividual declaring for one or other of the contending 
parties; ſome ſwayed by affection, and others by 
intereſt. The powerful barons attacked each other's 
territories with all the rage of the moſt implacable 
enemy. Caſtles, churches, monaſteries, towns and 
villages, were every day levelled to the ground, or 
laid in aſhes, to bl 5 the private animoſity of 

contending nobles. The moiſt inhuman cruelties 
were practiſed on the innocent inhabitants, whoſe | 


however, be acknowledged, that theſe horrid at- 
tempts received no countenance, either from Stephen 
or the earl of Glouceſter, they ſaw with concern 
the miſeries of the people, and exerted all their 

force to terminate this ſcene of deſtruction, and 
bring the ferocious barons to a ſenſe of their ſhock- 
ing enormities. | 95 oe non 
A. D. 1141. Several negotiations were begun, 
but ſoon rendered abortive; and the horrors, of 2 
civil war continued to increaſe. All hopes of peace 
were now abandoned, and both parties propoſed to 
decide the important controverſy by a deciſive action. 
But the ſiege of the caſtle of Lincoln being under- 
taken by Stephen, precipitated theſe meaſures, by 
bringing on a battle between the two armies much 


ſooner than was. expected. That caſtle was, con. 
ſidered as a place of the utmoſt importance; and 
| | Glouceſter 


only crime conſiſted in their weakneſs. It muſt. 


aA 


/ 


Gon he marched Lütt the utmoſt expedition, Joyed, during bet life; the crown of her father: but 


2 . forded the Trent; appeared in I| pride and inlolence,, the two capital features n - 
the ceighbour od befote Steph had cred aby Er chataBter; foon remdered all is . — ts abortive. © 

information of his apptoach: A general engagement J Belovel by the people for his virtues; and feared for 

was now wetter and both armies. prepared for [| his valour, that acco 


your of his ſiſter, and ſfie was received itito the ca- 


n b 7 N - . k "x , "ty = 
Ypres, one of 5 e generals; ad conſidered as pital with great demonſtratiors of joy: The cete- 


+ beft general of his age. He fell with the utmoſt I mony of the coronation only was now waiting to 
Fur = dy of Welſh; oſted iñ the left wing; and ectſtirure Mad the fovereign of England: but that 
put theni to flight; but purſuing the broken ſquadron I} impotence of mind which proſperity alone diſcovers, 
too far; his diviſion was chatgett in flank; and entirely I delayed the folemnity and hurled her from the throne. 
broker. The earl of Glouceſter; taking advan Haughty and contemptuous by nature, and obſtinate 


of this ſucceſs, fell with amazing impetuoſity on t 
infantry, Which compoſed the center of the | 
army, where Stephen himſelf fought in petfon. The 
conteſt was Ireadfal ; the field was covered with the 
ſain ; but Stephen's infantry, being deſerted by the 
the hofſe; were obliged to retreat. Stephen himſelf, 
ay to turn his back to the enemy, diſptited 


from power, ſhe formed the ridiculous opinion; that 

no human being had a right to examine her actions; 
and reſolving. to ſhew fler independence; the deter- 
mined ta refuſe every petition: Neither the ſoft whiſ- 

ers of hamanity; Mite by the 1 interceſ 
ns of che earł of Glouceſter; could prevail over the 
obſtinacy of her ſoul ; ſhe ed in her reſolu- 


every inch of gtotind againſt an amazing fuperiority. 
At laſt, et e ee By a LY ro 
by an unknown fand, and obliged to furrender him 
ſelf prifoner tothe earl of Glouceſter. He was treat- 
ed with the greateſt 


one thrown 


teſpeCt by that accompliſhed no- 


tion, fill ſhe loſt the affeions of her people. The 
city of London requeſted her either td mirigate the 
ſeverity of the Norman laws, or reſtore thofe of Ed- 
ward tlie confefſor; Bur {lie was deaf to their peti- 


tio; even the femonſtrances of Glonceſter, who 


bleman; but he expeficnced a humiliating reverſe of || placed in a proper light the madriefs of ſuch proceed- 
fortune, on his being deere into the bands of the R, were urged in yair! i ſhe looked upon t advice 
empreſs. That imperious princeſs treated him with || as an infult on = a Eo 
every indignity, committed him a cloſe priſoner to || . Glouceſter ſaw with grief the vent og; of his 
the caſtle of Briſtol, and loaded him with chains like || fiſter, and trembled fot the conſequence: - The citi- 
2 common malefaftor. - *'' , .,. f f}-Zens were at once incenſe and alarmed: They com- 
The friends of Stephen deſerted him of this re- || plained loudly of the tyranny. of che empreſs; and 
verſe of fortune; the city of London, and the county II the people catched the infection from the capital. 
of Kent, where his queen Matilda, his fon Euſtace, I The Londoners entered into a conſpiracy to ſeize her 
and his friend Willram de "Chg Bere ere N [| 3 The ken 1 5 Glouceſter 2 of the 
authority, were the oily places that continued faith- I aſſaſſination, an every method in his power to 
: foothe the citizens; and Gf chem in the intereſts of his 
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| 
ful to the impriſoned monarch: Even his brother, ||. 
| 


the biſhop af Wincheſtet, courted the favour of the 


empreſs: the attractions of power were ſtr 
the bonds of fraternal affection. 
Maud, who, in return, promiſed 
his ambition could 
could oO wo the a iy, 
and proud of diſplaying his power, Henry ſummo 

4 food, and after aſſerting 


truſted by heaven with the right of electing and or- 
daining ki 


Henry declared for 
him 


Moſt High, that the empreſs Maud ſhould be plated 
on the throne of England. 

moned to this council were the deputies of London: 

Their preſence alarmed the legate; for they were fo 

far from agreeing with the un ed declaration of 

Henry, that they peremptorily demanded the liberty 

of their king, The legate only anſwered, by recapi- 
_ tulating the errors of Stephen's adminiſtration, .< He 


<« connived,” ſaid the prelate, © at the licentious be- 


* haviour of all men; ſo that virtue and peace aban- 
* doned this country, and tyranny and oppreſſion 
4 filled their ſeats : biſhops have been impriſoned 
* contrary te law; abbies have been put up to ſale 


and churches and convents plundered of their trea- || 


< ſures tho devoted to the ſacred p 
„For theſe and other offences, heaven itſelf has 
* viſibly interpoſed, and wreſted the ſceptre from the 
hand of my brother; and this aſſembly have una- 
** nimouſly agreed to preſent it to the empreſs Maud, 
to whom it of right 7 64h Aſtoniſhed at the 


inſolence and wickedneſs of the legate, the deputies, 


after ſolemnly proteſting againſt the proceedings of the 


ſynod, returned to London; and Henry pronounced 

an anathema againſt all the adherents of the impri- 

foned monarch, Thus was the ſceptre of England 

of by an aſſembly of ambitious churchmen, 

who dared to trample upon the authority of the no- 

bles, and deſpiſed the liberties of the 1 The 
pow 


bower of the mitre was exalted above er of 
the crown : und the rights of Engliſhmen ſacrificed 


at the ſhrine of eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 


Had Maud {till ſuffered herſelf £o be guiled by 


onger than 


that the clergy were in- | 
„ he declared that it was the Will of the | 


The only laymen ſum- || embraced the party of his brother: The a 


| bourhood of Wincheſter: 
- diſpatched to Henry; commanding his attendance at 


— 


urpoſes of religion. 


ſiſter ; bur his attempts were ii vain ; they conceived 


ſo deep a deteſtation of Her infolent behaviour, that 
| all thee endeavours of that pie nobleman could 
| the honours | affect 

re; or which a churchmar | 
tine authority, 


not eraſe; He was greatly 


at this reverſe of 
ſentiments 3 he perceived the 


ftorm that 


thering 


chreatened the emptefs and her whole party with de- 
ſtruction, and prudently withdrew with Maud and 


her friends to Oxford: They had hardly left the 
city, when the populace aſſaulted rhe palace of the 
emptefs, and ftripped it of all irs rich furniture: 

The legate faw this reverſe of fortune, and again 


Hegiance 


he had ſworn to the empreſs was forgotten: his oaths 


were not proof againſt intereſt; He, however, re- 


+ folved to conceal his fentiments; but fortified his 


caſtle at Wincheſter, and furniſhed it with proviſions 
and military ſtores. Maud was no ſtranger to the 


real ſentiments of the Iegate; bur reſolved to practiſe 


the diſſimulation of the churchman. She advanced 


at the head of her troops, and encamped in the neigh- 
Orders were immediately 


a council the empreſs had ſummoned to meet iii her 
camp. The legate ſaw the ſriare; and eſcaped through 
a poſtern gate; but the caſtle fell into the hands © 

the empreſs. Henry fled to London, joitied Euſtace 
and William de Ypres, and openly declared in favour 


of Stephen. A reſpectable body of forces vere ſoon 


raiſed, and the legate, attended by his aſſociates, _ 


marched to Wincheſter with ſuch expedition, that the 


empreſs and her friends had hardly time to ſhut them- 


ſelves up in the caſtle before it was inveſted by the 
n . 
Het had furniſhed the fortreſs with ſuch a a 
Buck of print that the beſieged held out ſeven 
weeks, and every attempt to take it hy aſſault was 
rendered abortive by the valour and conduct of the 
earl of Glouceſter. But famine- at length effected 
what force had attempted in vain ; the garriſon had 
but one alternative, either to cut themfelves a paſſage 
through the legate's forces, or ſurrender at diſcretion. 
They choſe the former, and made the neoefſary pre- 


of 
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parations for the deſperate attẽmpt: The care of the 
perſon of the empreſs was committed to the main | 


body of their forces; while, Glouceſter himſelf, at 
the head of two hundred followers, ſallied out of 
the caſtle, and attracked the beſiegers with the ut- 
moſt fury. Alarmed at the Views of this party of 

the beſieged, the legate's army left their poſts to 
repulſe {6 formidable a band of deſperate affailarits: 


made her eſcape, She fled to Glouceſter, where ſlic 
'was joined by Miles, who had Tong ferved. her with 
SEATS. oo i RE In 
But thought the empreſs eſcaped By the noble 


efforts of the earl of Glouceſter, his valour proved | 


fatil to his libefty, He was taken priſoner, and 
ſent to the caſtle of Rocheſter. The empreſs, ſeri- 
ſible that every hope of ſucceſs depended on the va-- 
Jour and abilities of her brother, conſented to ex 
change Stephen For hmm. 
The legate now ſurnmoned a ſynod of the clergy, 
and endeavoured to vindicate his conduct with re- 
gard to -s brother; but even the clergy ſeemed not 
affecked by his harangue. The legantine power, 
indeed, with which he was inveſted, commanded 
heir ſilence; theygfeared the anger of the pope more 
than the angef of heaven. But a lay-deputy from 
the Pu ber” undertook what a daſtardly clergy 


had refuſed. He entered a proteſt agairtſt the legate's- 


procecdings; accuſed him of complicated perjury ; 


affirmed, that the landing of the empreſs in England | 


was owing to his repeated invitations; and the cruel 
Treatment his brother had met with, was in conſe- 
quence. of his pernicious advice. He concluded 
with charging him, on the faith he had ſworn to the 
Empreſs as his ſovereign, not to do any thing in that 
Aſſembly againſt her title and dignity. The legate 
anſwered only by a profound filence; conſcious 
guilt, or a policy beyond the depth of common 
cComprehenſion, effectually ſealed his lips. He, how- 
dTver, fecollected himfelt ſufficiently to pronounce 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt the coun- 


tels of Anjou, and all her adherents. The whole 


aſſembly were ſtruck with ſurprize and indignation : 
they could not hear, without horror, eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, fo directly oppoſite in their tendency, pro- 
ndunced, without any other reaſon than that of ſa- 
tisfying his own pride and malevolence. This was, 
however, the. latt time he exerted this authority. 
Pope Celeſtine II. on his acceſſion to the papal chair, 
deprived Him of the rene, wer, and beſtowed 
t on Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterburx. 

n 1142. The ſword of civil diſcord was now 


once more unſheathed, and threatened to ſpread de- | 


{ſtruction over this unhappy country, But Glou- 
ceſter ſoon perceived the alarming effects of his 
ſiſter's unſeaſonable pride and obſtinacy. Her party 
was conſiderably decreaſed in numbers, and eyen 
many of her powerful friends had forſook her ſtan- 
dard. He ſaw that ſhe could now never hope to 
aſcend the throne by the ſuffrages of the Engliſh, 
and feared it was too late to recover the popularity 
ſhe had loſt through her own . He, 
however, determined to perſevere in the cauſe he 
had undertaken, till death, or a deciſive victory, 
put an end to the conteſt. A council of Maud's 
principal friends was ſummoned at the Devizes, 
where it was reſolved to ſollicit a foreign aſſiſtance; 
and Glouceſter was diſpatched to the continent to 
engage Geoffrey of Anjou to land in England at the 
head of his forces. 
Stephen exerted all his: 
defection of Maud's friends, and the abſence of the 
earl of Glouceſter. The empreſs had no army ca- 
pable of meeting the enemy in the open field, and 


Vas obliged to clude the forces of Stephen by re- 


treating from one caſtle to another. At laſt the 
retired to Oxford, then one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes 
in the kingdom, and determined there to wait the 
ergival of the ſuccours from her huſband. - Stephen 


The expected opportunity now offered; and the em 
preſs, attended by the principal part of the army, 


abilities to profit by this 


o 


4 


— 44256 — 


| 


a 


| Glouceſter, 


immediately made himſelf niaſter of the city, and 
laid cloſe ſlege to the caſtle. _ e eee 
' Glouceſter eould not prevail upon the earl of Anjou 

to paſs over into England at the head of his forces 
all he could obtain was a reinforcement of four hun. 
dred men, under the command of Henry, his eldeſt 


3 


ſon. With this ſmall body of troops the ear of 


| Gloucefter landed in Dorſetſhire, and immediately 


laid fiege to Wareham caſtle,” in order to induce 
Stephen to abandon Oxford; but that prince was 
not to be diverted from his purpoſe. © AG arrival of 
and the young prince Henry, sreart; 
| leſſened his army: the 977. under hi Rk 
deſerted in ſuch numbers, that ſome of the ayenues 
to the caſtle were left open. Maud determined to 
ſeize this favourable opportunity ' of making her 
eſcape. Ir was now the depth of winter, the ground 
covered with ſnow, and the waters of the river en. 
tirely frozen. Encouraged by theſe favourable tir. 
cumſtances, ſhe dreſſed herſelf, and alt her attend. 
ants, in white, in order to prevent their being ſeen 
by the centinels; croffed the river on the ice, and 
walked on foot above fix miles to Abingdon, the. 
ſnow driving all the way full in theit faces, The 
caſtle of Oxford ſurrendered the next morning te 


N 


empreſs from Oxford, nothing material 


| reſpect to his memory. 


"Ae 12, 1150. 


Stephen, who was ſufficiently mortified in fin {4 
all the fruits of his labours ſnatched from him 4 

the very time when he thought himſelf ſure of ſuc. 
ceſs. The empreſs retired the next day to Walling. 


young prince her ſon, The fight of this object of 

her affections excited the full force of parental tens 

derneſs; and ſhe forgot, for a moment, all her af. 

| flictions, and all her fears. 
A. D. 1147. From the time of the eſcape of the 

happened 


| between the two contending parties; à few caſtles 
were taken, and ſome ſkirmiſhes happened between 
detachments from each army, but nothing deciſive. 
This year was, however, marked with an event of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the empreſs. The earl of 
Glouceſter, the principal fupport᷑ of her cauſe; diet 
of a fever, and was buried at Briſtol. In this ac- 
compliſhed nobleman, the emprefs loſt the only per- 
ſon that deſerved her intire confidence, perhaps the 
only one that ſerved her without views of intereſt. 
He was prudent, intrepid, generous and ſincere; 
an enemy to tyranny, an enemy to injuſtice, an 
enemy to deceit. He was beloved by his friends, 
beloved by his ſoldiers, beloved by his country. 
His death was lamented by the good and the vir- 
tuous, and even Stephen himſelf dropped a tear of 


he death of this gallant nobleman gave a mortal 
blow to the party of the empreſs. She ſaw it would 
be impoſſible for her to contend any longer for the 


crown. Her troops deſerted, her friends ated with 


coolneſs, and every thing indicated a ſad reverſe of 
fortune. She wiſely prevented the blow that was 
aimed at her liberty, by paſſing over to the conti- 
nent, and leaving Stephen in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
the throne, . %%% OT 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, the huſband 
of Maud, now perceived his end approaching; and 
defirous of ſettling the ſucceſſion of his dominions 
on the ſureſt foundation, inveſted young Henry with, 
the honours and revenues of his dutchy. The kin 
of France, incenſed at this reſignation without f 
obtaining his conſent as ſovereign lord of the fief, 
invaded Normandy, and laid ſiege to Arques. He 
ſuſpected that Henry was too young to give him 
any great oppoſition; but he was miſtaken: he made 
ſo powerful a diverſon in France, that Lewis was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. and march to the defence 
of his own dominions. A peace was ſoon after con- 


cluded, and Lewis inveſted Henry with the dutchy 
of Normandy. Geoffrey now paid the debt of na- 
ture. Henry was left in poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou; and his power was foon after 
greatly increaſed by an unexpected event. 8 % rk 


j 


ber of knights, 


. 


Ae. 482. 


king of France, was more 


| ſcrupulous than virtuous. In one of thoſe petty | 


civil. wars, which the feudal gov: rnment in France 
rendered inevitable, the King's troops had ſet fire to 
the church of Vitry, and all che people 
f n ſanctuary in it fla 
— who had ag all his abilities in preach. 
; a cruſade againſt the infidels - perfuaded 
Lewis, that-the only method of expiating the crime 
committed by his forces, us that of going to Pax 
leſtine. He liſtened to the voice of the eccleſiaſtic; 
took the croſs, and, with his. young queen Eleanor, 
of Guienne, ſet out for the Holy Band: The hopes 
of certain: victory drew after him a prodigious nums 
ights, all clothed in complete armour. It 
is ſaid that they did not amount to leſd than ſeventy 
thouſand men. He croſſed the Boſphorus, and was 
ſurprized, among the rocks near Laodicea, by. the 
ſultan of Icomum,; and loſt the greater part of his 
AT my. 5 F | 
ey — of that city; was fuſpected of having fallen 
in love with Eleanor: it is even ſaid that ſhe forgot 
all the fatigues of ij a journey in the arms 
of -a: young Turk of exquiſite beauty Lewis; on 
| his. return; diſſolved his marriage; under a pretence 
of conſanguinity, and returned Eleanor all her large 
poſſeſſions.: Henry, ſoon after, married this young 
heireſs; and obtained the rich provinces of Guienne, 
Poictou, and Xaintonge, which Lewis had returned. 
Theſe acquiſitions rendered him the moſt powerful 
ſubject in, Erance. 


ſelves, were deſirous of receiving the honour of 
knighthood; a ceremony which was deemed abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to all who were deſirous of diſtin- 


guiſhing themſelves in the military profeſſion. Henry 


king of Scotland; and making ſeveral incurſions 


into England, he ſignalized himſelf by his abilities | 


and valour, His conduct gave the moſt flatterin 


proſpect of his future greatneſs, and raiſed the hopes 
of his party, ſo much depralied by the death of the 


carl of Glouceſter. 


Stephen had imprudently involved himſelf in a 


© © © 


quarrel with the pope, at a time when his crown 
tottered on his brow. The holy father had, indeed, 
iven him ſufficient reaſon for his reſentment. He 
Pad ſummoned a council to meet at Rheifns ; but 
| inſtead of permitting Stephen, or even the church 
of England, to elect the five deputies required, the 
ope nominated them himſelf. - Stephen complained 
Youdly of this breach of national privilege; but 
Eugenius, who then filled the papal chair, regarded 
not his remonſtrances. Enraged at this inſult, the 
King refuſed them permiſſion to attend; and the 
. pontiff, in revenge for this interpoſition, laid the 
ingdom under an interdict. By this ſentence all the 
offices of religion were ſuſpended; the churches 
ſhut up, and the dead were not ſuffered to be in- 
terred in conſecrated ground. An univerſal terror 
ſpread through the nation; and it became neceſſary 
. 40 make ſubmiſſions to the pope, in order to procure 
a reverſion of the ſentence. 3.56 1-212 43; 
A. D. 1152. The quarrel with his holineſs being 
' thus happily finiſhed, Stephen, deſirous of fixing 


the Englith ſceptre in his family, attempted to pro- 


cure his ſon Euſtace to be crowned with the uſual 


ſolemnities. Theobald, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, 


whole power was increaſed by the legantine authority, 
abſolutely refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity. Incenſed 


at this peremptory denial, Stephen ordered the arch- 
biſhop to be confined ;-; but he found means to cor- 


rupt his guards, and paſſed over to the continent. 
This flight rendered the king's attempt to ſecure the 

ſueceſſion in his family abortive; it being:then con- 
lidered, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury poſſeſſed 


an unalienable right to crown the kings of England. 


A. D. 1463. Henry was now convinced that the 
Engliſh were far from being ſatisfied with Stephen's 


' 


who had |] | 
iſbed in the flames: Sti Stephen ſaw the gathering ſtorm, ↄand laboured afſi⸗ 
ducully te bickk . its force. The - ſeverity: of che 


But, according to the inſtitutions 
of chivalry, all gen.lemen, and even kings them- 


43.S$AD 08: BY i E N. 
| 
family. He landed on the ſixth of January, at the 


Ai D. 1154. 83 
cbvery of u ern Hel had been wreſted from his 


hend bf a very© ſmall body of troops; but their 
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| 
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number was ſoon incteaſed by the pri | 
| reſpettable*part .bf the nobility in the kingdom. 


greater and mioſt 


ſraſon had no effect to leſſen his ardouf. He marched: 
at the head of his forces; to meet the duke of Nor- 
mandy; but the batdneſs of the roads ſo greatly re- 
tarded his progreſs, that Henry made himfolf maſter 
of ſeveral ſtrong caſtles before Stephen could afford 
the garriſons the neceſſary relief.” At laſt tha-two 
armies met in the neighbourhood- of Wallingford, 
and made preparations for deciding, by a general 
action, the great conteſt for the Engliſhi erowh!! But 


che nobles; unwilling to ſheathE their ſwords in the 
bowels of cheir cοο rymen; inte their autho- 


is rity: a ceſſatiomof arms was condfuded; and, ſoon 
He retired to Antioch, where Raymond? 


after, a general peate took place Between the con- 
tending princes; by which it Was iſtipulated, that 
Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, and 
Henry ſucceed him as lawful heir by hereditary right: 
A. P. 1154: Stephen being, by this! reconcili- 
ation; ' freed from all -apprehenfions of an enemy 


employed himſelf to move the ſufferings of the 
people, and heal the wounds of his bleeding coun- 
try... He reformed. n 


many abuſes; he iſſued ſeveral 


wiſe and ſalutary edicts, and gave many ſtrikinę 
inſtances of his great abilities ànd love of juſtice! 
In a word, he ſeems to have determined to debete 
the remainder of his days to the eaſe and benefit of 
his ſubjects; to purſue every method for ſecuring 
their properties, protecting their perſons, and dif” 
fuling through the whole kingdom univerſal harmony 


and undiſturbed repoſe. But while he was employed 
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| dence,” and genetofity; He harboured not the paſ- 
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quifice and humanity; deatli put à 
period to his life, on the — of October, in 
the nineteenth year of his reign; —  _. 4 

Ambition was the ruling paſſion of Stephen. To 
Eritify. this darling objeck of his ſoul, he trampled 
on the laws of juſtice, and plunged an innocent 
people into all the horrors of civil diſcord. He 
ſought happineſs (where it can never be found) in 
ſwaying the ſceptre of a divided people. At the 


ſame time; it muſt be acknowledged, that he was a 


prince of great fortitude, courage, activity, pru- 


ſion of revenge, and malevolence ſeems to have been 
a ſtrariger to his breaſt; - He difpenſed juſtice im- 
attially to his ſubjects, and cheriſhed the virtue of 


forgiveneſs. In a word, he was poſſeſſed of ſo many 


- amiable virtues, that had he aſcended the throne by 


the right of inheritance, and lived in happier times, 
he would, in all probability, have been tranſmitted 
to poſterity with applauſe; and conſidered as one of 


| the: moſt illuſtrious princes of the Norman race, 
© The hiſtory: of learning during this 


ſhort and defective. The numerous rebellions and 


civil wars that deſolated the kingdom; diſturbed the 
repoſe of the ſtudious, and prevented the muſes 
from taking up their abode in Britain. © The little 
learning that ſubſiſted was confined to the cloiſter, 
and chiefly employed in eccleſiaſtical controverſies, 
that had no other tendeney than that of ſetting the 


| nation in'a flame, and exalting the authority of the 


mitre above the power of the crown; of rendering 
ecclefiaſtics independent of the laws of civit go- 
vernment, and rhaeng the obſervance of ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies above the practice of pure mo- 
rality. A few, indeed, there were, who employed 
ſome part of their time in the ſtudy of hiſtory and 
the antiquities of their country, and to whoſe labours 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the ttanſactions 
of theſe uncultivated ages. Like beacons diſperſed 
on the ſummits of diſtant mountains, they have 
thrown a glimmering light over this night of ſuper- 


ſtitious ignorance, and faintly irradiated the gloom 


mb We ts of Gothic barbarity. . Their names, therefore, claim 
adminiſtration, and determined to attempt the re- 


a place in the hiſtories of this country, * 
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* 
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lauſe to poſterity. 3 
* da of Worceſter; often called Flo- 
rentius Baroniusz compaſed a chroticle of the world, 
from the creation 0 the year 1118. Me was never 
celebrated for his genius, but always 
careful and indefatigable hiſtorian. "His ſtyle, 
unpoliſhed, abounds not with thoſe abſurd and grols 
barbgriſms, which have into the writings 
þis p! He paid the debt 422 1 og 


1 . 
Ws! or Alured, 2 prick; ind sr be 


„Alfred, 
callege of Beverly He appears to have been a 


conſidered as a 
tho? 


tubfered greatly by the hands of 1 ignorant t cranſeribers 


L. an author of ſenſe! and gravity, 
rary with Alfred, and — nt 
famous Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


1 wien © tl 
He vrote the hiſtory 
Henry I. and, 4 abe ſome allowances for his 
being a profeſſec advocate for the papal authority, 


his works may be conſidered. as * The 1 | 


of his death is untertan. 
William of Malmſbury i is. a 


and elegant, far fagevitr to W 
expected N mn the , [raſa 
His principal work: is intituled, 


in which he lived. 
Geſtis Anglor 


with an appendix. called Hiſtoriarum Novell. He 4 te 


was a monk, and librarian of — Tl 
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| HE death of -8 © the 
Engliſh crown to * undoubted 
heir of Henry I. The king of 
* on he was already alarmed at the great 
Power of Henry, ſed not his acceſſion to the 
throne of his drs; and the worn out 

with the miſeries of civil diſcord, joyfully acknow- 
ledged a ſovereign. whom they flattered themſclves- 
would eſtabliſh tranquillity in their exhauſted coun- 


try. Henry was received with great affection by the 


nobility, * crowned at Weſtminſter on the nine- 
teenth of December, amidſt the acclamations of the 


ple. 
PE. Engliſh had conceived a very 


exy fantering idea idea 
of the virtues and abilities of Henry; | 
acts of his government convinced — that 43 | 


opinion was founded. on juſtice. He exerted him- 


ſelf to remove the complaints of his 1 8 I} 


introduce univerſal harmony among > 
The mercenary ſoldiers of — were diſmiffed, 
by which the ki 
had occafioned the moſt affecting 
counrry, were defroyd, and very feces of 
country, were oyed, ies of vio- 
lence repreſſed ; the powerful were — from 
acts of tyranny, and the licentious from diſturbi 
the of the innocent. The laws were 

with 1 none dared dif ute-the power of the 
m The fortreſſes 
had fo po ſpread ——— various counties, 


complaints. The 


ingdom was freed from a burden that 
ravaged the 


ted b by the nobles, who | 


His ORT OF ENGLAND: 
their memories deſerve to be handed down with dee 
bot „ 


"of William I. William II. and 


I 


indefa 


| | rranſcridest frum 
writer of genius and abilities; but his hiſtory has 
1 Eccleſiaſtical 


He'idied in 1136. che 


| 7 Chriſt, and ends with the 
Stephen. It is ſuffic — 
| of the ſtyle, and xr ini make that theft 
. 

e | -r10us 

head of al the Engliſh hltorians uf bs time. His | 
3 his ſtyle nervous | 
at might have been | 


But what 


b 


Franſactions 


ham; but the time 
land tells us, _ 


— by his, 
tigable care nnd afficule in collecting the mai 


—— 

I] bs es of the Danes, . 
Or || 
2 books, 


enry of H. 


wrote an hiſtory of Engl > 
hen. This 2 ing with the cen 5 
work- is very ve in 
abounds with: a number of fabulous orie; 
of — hilton | 
Beſides this work, he wrote a continuation of 


Hiſtory, and a —— thin 
of England. He': was == 


j| Huntingdon, and che time of his death is ue, 
Vin. 


But übe ent ee "of the 
of theſe ages, is the Saxon Chronicle, which 


e 


evident from the 


ſeveral authors, aud r vagy 
n aif mc * b 
never u eſpeci y with regard to c 
wars between the the Anglo-Saxons. and ' Britons; and. 
has: been the foundation of all our hiſtories 23 
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were demoliſhed ; the coin was 3 3 4 te 
turbulent barons reduced do obedience, Heng 
wanted not 3 theſe meaſures 


3 ſupported their king I 
he had nothing to . 2 = 2} 
who at 0 


. dearer to his g 


Maine and Any en Re 
conſented to accept of 4 
. is title to the countries in 


— Indeed, he had no other claim than 4 


made him by his brother, before he abatined 


the crown of England, that be would put him in Y 
of theſe dutchies as ſoon as he was fexcled 
on the throne of his anceſtors. 


A.D. 1157. The Wel ever ces and woealy, 43 
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N Ho E N 
The: attack; of the Welſh was * | 


A Pau 159. 


ak ps ry-inbetcty. in _ —_— 1 


15 rerrified Mean de 


dees — e he yr 
with: e f 
the Bk, ſtandard thi 


tation; Alarmed at *miſſing 
the Engliſh were intimidated, and, 
aded.that the king was ſlain, fell into confuſion, | 

Raug perceived che cauſe, and rode through the 
ranks barecheaded, t convince them of Their mill / 
take. Aſhamed of ſuch ilanimous conduct, the 
Engliſh returned, to the e and drove back the 
enemy, but not without e fiderable:loſs. K peace 


— after ate. and the king diſbanded his army. 


Thoulouſ 


Re 


44 


fore ago. mY "nad anvditl-obe hdotiins GET NS: 
louſe, a city remarkabie: for He knew 


I anal] never 


that the uſual method of 


anſwer, his purpoſe, : and thertfore determined to have | 


recourſe to an innovation which he flatrered himſelf 
Vould be of 


people.. The. niual method of raiſing armies con- 
liſted in the king's ſendi 


nants to rake: the n — head of dtn, number 


8 obliged. 


o — So —— orgy From 


R * n. 11 


* D. 1 162; 


-cefs ſhould have city of Giſors with part of Norman 
Venin, for her portion; and that theſe phone mou 


remain in the cuſtody of the Knights Temp 


1 
| 


| E 8 up the caſtle of Giſors and the 
Hampe n was Kl deirem of 
dr So 12 . claim. 0 ws n of ' 


wy and brought about a reconciliation, 
che prece 64 

che anti-pope 
nry ſav che | 


equal advantage to the;prince and his | 
orders to ks military te- 


the marriage was dalebrated. Delirous of * 00 nin 4 
the poſſeſſon of thoſe valuable laces; Henry pre- 
vailed upon the cardinals Piſa and Pavia to grant him 
aſynodicaldecree, diſpenſing with the nonage of the 
1 The nuptials were immediately celebrated; 
though the prince was” but ſeven, and the princeſs 
only three years of age; and the Templars, con- 
fidering themſelves as free from their engagements, 
other places 
ned as Margaret's dower to Henry, 
| ewis was highly offended at the ftratagem of the 
| E. ngliſn monarch, and a war broke out between them; 
| 6 | duc pop Alexander III. defirous of preventing the 
| jon of human blood, offered his mediation, 
Alexander, who 
ing year had been driven from Rome, by 


| 


2 
3 


Victor TV, had retired into France, 
| Lewis as well as Henry having acknowledged him 
for the true ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and the pontiff in 
return was deſirous of bringing about a peace be- 
tween the two princes, who were equally his friends. 
The contending monarchs met 'his holineſs at the 
caſtle of Torci on the Loire, They immediately diſ- 
mounted to receive him, and each of them holding 
one of the reins of his bridle, walked on foot by his 
fide, and in this manner condu@ted him into the 
| caſtle. Such was the ſuperſtitious bigo 1 the times! 
| Can we wonder at the pride ad i :nfolence of the 
| Roman pontiff, when two © of the 'moſt powerful mo- 


| narchs in Europe were guilty of fuch unpardonable 
weakneſs 1 1 


The power of Henry was now fufficienth eſta⸗ 
| bliſhea;* and he flattered himſelf with a long ſeries of 
peace and tranquillity; but he was deceived ; he was 


rendered the anmies; not only of f littie uſe; but even 
dangerous; Nor was dus meth6d leſs inconvenient to 
the ſubjecb. When a war was to be carried on in re- 
mote countries, the expences of going 40 and return - 


ing from the army, and-which they Were Obliged to 
bear themſelves, was very great ;' their domeſtic af- 
fairs ſuffered; che tillage of their lands was negle&- 
ed, and a famine was often the conſequenee of mili- 
tary ſervice. Henry, therefore, commuted the per- 
ſonal ſervice of his military tenants, for a propor- 
tional ſum of money. The were delighted 
with this. exchange; ir was far more agreeable to 
them to advance money than to furniſh: troops, and 
to head them in perſon; And Henty was pleaſed to 
find he had united his intereſt with che happineſ of 
his people. He received the ſtipulated! ums, and 
hired mercenary forces, ouer whom: he had a more 
certain ORGY, _ was time . Brier was un- 
. nit 
Henry an m | ration Ca- 
hors, the began þ of the ky wp of Dees and 
was ſoon maſter of the place; but the city of Thou- 
louſe made a noble defence, and the Engliſh monarch 


1. FL 


- exerted all his abilities to take i it. Lewis, king f 
France, was alarmed at Henry's NN He 
ed that if the Engliſh mbnarch was ſuffered to male | 


himſelf maſter of. the j principal places in the heart of 


conquelts, and even advance to the 
Paris. He therefore marched ut the head © 
body of forces, and: threw himfelf into Thoulouſe, 


military operations'iminediately teaſed; Henry de- 
claring that he owed ſo ich reſpect · to his ſuperior 
booty: chat he would not attac a place defended 

him in perſon. He raiſed the ſiege, and a treaty < 
peace was ſoon after concluded between ine monarchs | 
of France and England. eee e 

A. D. 1161. Bat this pesee s of ho long cone - 
tinuance: ambition ſbon diſſolved the bands of || 
amity. Henry's eldeſt fon had, for ſome time, been | 
affianced: to dares: che daughter of Lewis, and | 
it was goed * the marrlage treaty,” that the prin? N 


Henry, Who made him his chancellor. 


France, his ambition —— puſh him on to farther ¶ ecution of that high office = was * 


tes of ed by the extent Kune 
a ſmall |] 


1 Nee 
i 


before Henry could completely in veſt che city. The 


| Henry, 


rendered unhappy by a perſon, who owed his whole 
fortune to his bounty. This was the celebrated 
1as Becket; whoſe "conduit for the nation in a 
flame and rendered abortive the ſcheme phich Henry 
had formed for confining the eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion within | proper | bounds; and of repreffirig the 
licentiouſneſs of the clergy, who had for Ca time 
2 an open contempt of the laws of their 
Forgetting chat religion is the genuine baſis 
of: eivi order, ther” had inverted its tendency, and 
endeavoured to © pare 755 ſtructure it was 
| intended: to ſupport. ated to themſelves 
ts and immunities cool ſubverſive of the peace 
ſdeiety. Henry was determined to correct theſe 


her real privileges, ro eſtabliſh | roper limits to the 
pretenſions of the clergy. Becket was conſidered as 


Kreer r perſon for executing this noble deſign, and 
nt pr ſe utmoſt. alſiftance Henry flattered himfelf he 
might command. 

That famous cecleflaſtic was the ſon of a citizen cf 
London, and had fpent his youth in the ſtudy of the 
evil and canon law at Boulogne. He was endowed 


| with very fingular talents, and with a ſpiritnot to be 


| davinted even by the frowns of royalty. Theobald, 

archbiſhop of Catiterbury, had recommended him, to 
In the ex- 
ually diſtinguiſh- 
the Piender and 
of his life, Far nf eing tinctured with the 
itious bj of the times, he abandoned 
2 to the pleaſures of the age. He was an aſſidu- 


| ous 'courtier, "and ſhared with his prince his amuſe- 


| ments 


and his military toilss. 
A. D. 1162. Perſuaded that Becket would reallily 
| facrifice his own intereſt to protriate that of his fove- 


keien, Henry, on the death of Theobald, 9 5 

| kim to the atchiepiſcopal ſee” of Canterbury 'The 

| whole behaviour of Becket was changed on 12 being 
placed at the head of the church. He refign- 


2 his office of chancellor, and ſent the ſeals to 

who was then in Normandy ; renounced 41 

concern in ſecular affairs, ſubmitted to the moſt rigid 
2 mortifications, 


dh 


chortmities, and, Without depriving the church of 
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86 A.D. 1162. 


mortifications, , and-became. laviſh in his generoſity to 


the poor. The gay and ſplendid: miniſter was changed 


4 


into a ſaint. | , 


Becket having t thus acquired the veneration of the ||. 


people, ſoon. convinced Henry that he muſt not ex- 
pecct any aſſiſtance from him in limiting the privileges 
of the clergy. He attempted to recover all the lands 


that had been alienated from the ſee of Canterbury: 


| pc Laurence from the benefice. 


N taken off, whi 


pretending, that none of his predeceſſors had any 
right to diſpoſe of the property of the church. 
or was he e with this attempt to extend his 


Juriſdiction, he aſſerted that it was the prerogative 
'of the archbiſhop to fill vacant church livings in the 
manors of his military tenants, as well as thoſe of the 
he collated | 
of. Ares ord ; but the 
atron, who was a peer of the realm, reſolved not to | 
Hog to. ſo inſolent an intruſion, and immediately | 
Becket. conſi- 


churches of Canterbury... Accordingly, 
one Laurence to the rectory 


ered this as an unpardonable affront offered to the 

mitre, and ronounced the ſentence. of em. 
cation 1 the patron. | 

Henry was at once aſtoniſhed and alarmed,. He 

wrote to Peck. inſiſting that the cenſure ſnould be 

the haughty prelate peremptorily 

refuſed, A little reflection, wever, convinced him 


of his error: a law, paſſed | in the reign of William 


the conqueror, inflicted, the penalty IX high-treaſon 
on any . who ſhould promulgatè an eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſure on any military tenant of the crown, 
without. the king's conſent. . The 


5 ſentence. Henry was now ſufficiently convinced that 
he had been deceived in the opinion he had formed of 


| Becket, and at the ſame time confirmed in his former 
. tics... .An event ſoon after. hap 


reſolution of reducing the authority of the eccleſiaſ- 
ned, that called upon 


hib, as the father of his p people, e to carry his delten 


| Ia, immediate « execution. 


205 dhe offence. 
cording t to the laws of the Kingdom, 


in a monaſtery during the remainder 


lates of England 


ergymanin Woreterſive = ing debauchrnt 
man's daughter,, 1 red, the fa 


ſhould be tried i in "the ſecular court, and puniſhed-ac- 
\ Becket inſiſted 
on the immunities. of the church and maintained 
that no greater puniſhment _ be inflicted upon 
him than that o degradation, and: his ing ſhut up 
his life. 
Adding, that to' abject an eccleſiaſtic to the cogni- 
zance of the civil magiſtrate, was a high infringe- 
ment of the privileges of the church, and which he 
would. always oppoſe to the utmoſt of his 


daining to anſwer a declaration ſo ubverſive of. the 
peace of civil ſociety, the king turned his back upon 
the relate, and left him with contemfſdt. 
Hen ry now aſſembled an aſſembly of all the pre- 
at Weſtminſter, and ſolemnly de- 
manded, whether, they conſented and x 0 that 
ſuch clergymen as were conyicted of felony ſhould be 
Fears and immediately 1 upon their degradation 
be delivered over to a ſecular officer for corporal pu- 
fiſhment.” This demand, which was erfettly agree- 
able to juſtice, and the ancient laws of England, met 


- with very little oppoſition from any of the cler 


delinquent to undergg. a double puniſhment. for one || 


cept the archbiſhop, who peremptorily refu 220 
alknt, alledging, | at it was contrary both to = 
divine law, and the inſtitutions of the church, for a 


offence, Telling his brethren at the ſame time that 
it ill became them, who 1 were forbid, by the ſacred 


writings, to have any concern in ſentences of death, 
ro expoſe any perſon, of their own ALY to capital | 
Swayed by the n 2 | 


uni ent. 
dhe power of Becket, 4 biſhops declined co 
to any reſolution on the ſubject of the king's demand, 
Henry was exaſperated at their obſtinacy, and aſked 
them this | preciſe and deciſive 5 8 C Whether 
or not they were willing to ſubmit to the ancient laws 


. #8 © Of rol 


0. 


HISTORY OFT ETGLAN B 


ate did not 
chuſe to incur the penalty, and therefore annulled the 


ther to con- 
ry ordered that the criminal 


power. 
Aſtoniſhed at the inſolence of the PMs and. diſ- 


he anſwer was da 05 


CC added, with regard to er cies 
munities of the church; and FA 5 


with all the marks of i — r 
Alarmed at the 2 
biſhops repreſented to ſonable 
7 . in all ker thr þ He: uy to the 
[| privileges of the elergy; and therefore adviſed him, 
| from the regard to the common cauſe of all the. eccle. 
| Gaftics in thus kingdom, to make ſome conceffions ts 
| offended majeſty : but the archbiſhop was deaf 0 
their i intreaties, declaring, that he was ready to la) 
down his life in ſupport of the canons of the chr. 
Aſtoniſhed at his | inflexible obſtinaey, the biffiops 
who were not en by enthufiaſmi, conſi. | 
dered that whatever ur their perſeverance; | 
reflect upon them at the court of Rome, yet 'as'E 
liſh barons, they had every thing to fear from the re 
ſentment of an active and warlike prince. I 3 
by theſe motives, they waited upon the king, an 
gave him an abſolute promiſe to ſubmit heels 
the laws of the kingdom. Becket himſelf follo 1700 
their example, and promiſed, upon the faith of an 
honeſt man, to obſerve the laws of the ur with- 
out any ſalvo or qualificationn 
A. D. 1164. The only difficulty that now remit 
ed was, to explain and define thoſe laws, and to af: 
certain the proper limits of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdictions. For this purpoſe à gener council of 
the nobility and pre lates was alſembled at Clarendon. 
| And in the: bi the following” articles were 
framed into the form 2 laws. 77 — 
I. All ſuits abour the preſentation and advow- 
fon of churches, between either laity or clergy, thall 
be tried and determined in the king's | 
II. Churches of the king's: cunnebe rn 
away in perpetuity without his conſene- '' 19 7 
III. CY of any crime whatever, 
and ſummoned by the king's juſtices, en en 
the king's court, "4rd plead to ſuch articles as the 
court ſhall require, and in the eceleſiaſtical court, to 
ſuch as are cognizable therein; provided the” King e | 
Juſtices ſend an officer to inſpect the proceedings of 
the eccleſiaſtical court; and in caſe à clert is con- 
victed, or pleads g ilty, he is to loſe his -privileys, 
and. be protected by the: court no longer- = 
_ . © TY, No archbiſhops, biſhops,' or prieſts, mey 
go out of the realm without the king s leave; and if 
| they have leave, they ſhall give ſecurity not to aſk or 
attempt any thing either in their paſſage, ſtay; or re 
| urn, Ag Sas of the king or Kingdom. 
ar xcommunicated perſons ſhall not _ 
obige to make oath, ar give ſecurity, to eontinus 
upon the place where chey live, but only to ſtand to 


he Judgment of the chance in ade n their ablo 
ut ion. = 12 


« VI, "Lapua . not to be accuſed in ache 
eccleſiaſtical court, but by legal and reputable pro- 
moters and witneſſes, and in the preſence of the bi- 
ſhop; yet ſo as the archdeacon loſe not his right or 
any of his dues: and if the offenders are ſuch that 
nobody vill or dare accuſe them, the ſheriff, at the - 
| biſhop's requeſt, ſhall cauſe twelve: legal men of the 
town or vicinage to make oath before the biſhop, that 

| they will declare the truth of the ny gebung 
do che beſt of their Knowledge. 
| < VII. None, either of the king's enants in ca- 
| pite, or of his miniſterial officers, may be excom- 
municated, nor anꝝ of their lands put ondhs inter- 
dict, unleſs application be firſt, — 1 to the king, if 
he be in England, or, in caſe he be out of che realm, 
to his Fi Hh ey that he may ſee juſtice done in their 
} caſe ; ſo that what is cognizable in the king's: court 
may be there determined, and what belongs, to che 
eccleſiaſtical may be emitted thither... 
. VIII. If appeals ariſe in eccleſiaſticab cauſes, 
they are to be * from the archdeacon to the bi- 
| ſhop, and from the aer to the-arebbiſhop g _ 
lure of juſtice from the archbiſhop, recou 

had to the PSs that by his precept, the ſuit may bo 
| Qctermingd_. in the 9 court. Nr halt 


it 


I 4 vw Hs 2 334 


o _ — - — 
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ld 
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kai 16% 1 D M K 
it 2 be bat es ed a 
conſent. „„ an +316; Ae es K OMG 
e ITastüf 4 ſuit 1 — 
man; wich the tends' to 

N (a — roo ot tenemerits' ON: 
for perpetual aims) add the lattet maintains it to be 
a lay- fer, the tenure ſnall be tried before thie kings 
juſticiary by the verdict of twelve legal men, ſum- 
moned according tO! che cuſtom of the courts, by te 


order of the King's chief nifticeg::andif the tene. 


£Þ 
ads 


ment is found to be held in frank-almoine, the fut: 
ſhall be tried in the eccleſiaſtical court; but if the 


& brings it in =lay-fee} the fuit ſrall be carried 
w the Pages court; unleſs they borh hold of the 
fame lordFcetther”/ Ficituat or temporal; I Which 
caſe it ſhall- be krisck in his cout; tovided,” how 
ever, that the perſon ſeiſed With he-. 
queſtion be not; on account For ſuck ve 


all the ſuit is determined. | N + pins; EAT. 1 N 14 
%% XL If l inhabirafs "I fa en „ Kaſtle, 
rough; or dein W thenki be bibed for 
any time by te 8 Mn; 4 | 


make ſatis faction u fa 
interdi& him from 1 5 but 
not to excommunicate- frog till apts s pri 
officer of the place be made acquainted with; 
that he may oblige the perſon to make Kata 
to the churctr; and if ſuch officer fail in ſo doing, 
he ſhall be fineahlle at the king's pleafure; andthe! 
biſhop: may then exert - bis eceleſtaſtical. SO 
up — accuſed perſon. 


* L. . 


clergymen poſſeſſed of dignities or be? 


upon their ah oF As — and ſhall appear be⸗ 
fore the king s An 

duties of there A i and ſhall obſeryt- and: 
form allo the royal cuſtoms, rights, 
and ſhall: hold themſelvesz as :ether 
to be preſent at judieial proceed! 
r 


fartler withou the 22 


3 r 2 


c. ee 


cn. = 


Bis Mt: Te 2 abſolution from the 
8. they thay-[| | wes 
"they: ee | 


$08 WON 


KI. Al e "biſhops, and other; | 
nefices, won hold of che king in . are to lob 
10 awer tlie 


I cellor, which the archbiffiop 


of II. 1 AD. 0d 87 


der che title of “ The Cantticolitii 'of Clarengoh.” * 
. e 85 —— by the barons,” Who were l 
oi vir to-the-king's party, readily ſigned the 
e een 37 but — had now * his 
reſolution, retracted his promiſe and abſolutely re- 
fuſed to let his hand to the articles. At laſf; by the 
— ſollicitations of the nobility and clersy, he | 
r ſigned the Conſtitutions; and fromiſed : 
[46 legally with good Faiths and wickiout fraud, 0 
00 1 them,, „ ; ; 
ry tranſmitted the articles +: Pope Alexander, | 
meer FG have dn core by à bull. But the 
| pontiff was, ſo far from complying with che wiſhes | 
Jof the --thache did not heſlrare to condemn and 
annul chemy"as incompariblewith ehe rights of the 
church: Becher ge Nen perceived that he might 
e for fapport 10 ſee r Rome in his oppo- 
tion tu, ths: 5 than ' he expreſſed the 
cepeit ſorrow: for having } Joinedin theſe concefiions : 
- redoubled- his à = and refuſed to exerciſe 
any part © of his archiepiſcopal — tilt he ſhould- 
pon 7 c 
v now fo thoroughty exafper ated againſt | 
et, that it was generally feared is ruin was de- 
nds: + Phe; -archbiſtiop + himſelf was alarmed; 
— Henry fen leave to viſit the pope, in 
onder to confer: with Him on ſome important affair 
relative to ki chireh, but was refuſed. - The pre- 
late then repaired ts Woodftock; where Henty re. f 
ſiclecd ank Wag gefuſed ai audience. | 
-TAnother:colingil Was how: fummoned at North⸗ 
; arapton, where ng leſs than four impeachments were 
red againſt him. Paſſion now, father than 
Juſtice; dictated chr proceedings of Henry. Becket 
wag convicted af conrumizcy; and condemned to Pay 
a. Very large fide! The King commanded him to 
gin an account of his .adminiftration while chan- 
ibſofutely refuſed? Ir 
| was no apparent that Henry was determined to 
humble this unperiouschurchmat ; but Becket was 


19 
1. 
11 
1 
| 


N — 
* ey * dv 


a” 


not to be intimitlated.” Hg dreſſed Himſelf i his 


{ pontificat robes, afid carrying the crofs of Canterbury 


"IP 5 1 8 before e entered tile preſence chamber. 


— n = 1 At. | 
that ſuch, church be r fon che King ſhalt 
ſend his mandate to chapter: or convent 
and the election ſhall be ma in tlie King char 

with the king's conſent, and by the advice af neh 
dignitaries the realm as the king ſhall al topet [F- 
ther for that purpoſe: and the perſon ſo cleted/ſhall 


there, before his; conſecration, d do homage and ale I 


to the king, as to his liege lord, for. life, mb, 
earthly honour, faving his rd 
mw XIII. If any of che Tie "nobility of thenochas | 


av 
ſhould violently oppoſe. the archbiſhop or biſſiop, or 

archdeacon; W ice on themſelves, or & 1 
their tenants, the king hall take cognizance of the 
matter, and oblige rakes to ſubmit to juſtice, + And | 


if any Fw e El king his rights, and decline ſtanding || 


to the of he court, the archby 
ſhop, and — oat Jhall, employ their au 
and cant ws . them: 0 make the king ſatiſ⸗ 


faction. 
0 XIV. Tag dba af fach as have 
forfeited. to. the. —.— ſhall not be detained in any 


church or chureh- yard, to ſecure them from bein 


„ bi- 


Barn according to law, becauſe they belong to the || 


king wherever they are found, as well within. the 
been of the church as without... 
XV. All actions. ad n fer debe, dee eber 
upon - oath, er ſolemn promiſe, or eie Kon- 
racked, ſhall-be. tried in the kings court... 
© XVI, The ſons of villeins, or c holders: 
e not to be ordained without the co ent of che 


ay 496; 0900s, eee were known to be 


{$0 13 p ; 


78 


ES, 
"Tv 


' Such a are the 1 atcls, fo "well known * 


. 2 6. 2 FRG 


— ieee 


1 Was with aſtoniſnment 
| at e in glence and folly. The biſhops were aſhamed 

: || and: canfounded; and the biſhop of Hereford 17e 
1.queſted that he miglit bear'the'erofs before him, but 
Te ad in vain⸗ Henry himſelf temonſtrated con- 

cerni 1 — reminded him; that he had 
. tbſcribedthe articles 'of Clarendon; Becket 
wee that che cauſe of G and the church had 
rendered his confent to thoſe articles of no force; 


| and that he fr himſelf. under the Protection of the 


- againſt the aden that ieder 
ight be ed againſt him; andſtrictiy 
inhibited his fuftra not 10 join in any enterprize 
Feontrary to the immunities" of the church? The 
| barong;; exaſperated at His conduct, detetmined to 
commit him to priſon; but he refuſed to hear the 
ſentende pronounced, left the aſſembly immediately, 
| and-retired, with his eroſs erect befbr him, to the 
| monaſtery of St: Andrews: He ſoon after Tent three 
| biſhops to aſk'a ſafe conduct for his departure; but 


ivately in the niglit, at- 
bene onl: by two ſervants, and eſcaped to the con- 


| tinent., was received by1 Lewis king of France; 
and pope Alexander, who was ſtill the court of 


g || that monarch, with er mark of reſpect and eſteem. J 
By the munificence of the former; he lived with the 
| utmoſt magnificence in the monaſtery of Pontigni, 


] and the latter prepared to iſſue bulls to revenge bis 


1 All the 3 0 bs ofthe = in⸗ 
to be launched againſt che head © gilt 
monarch and his miniſters. 

Henry was no ſooner inforined of the eſcape of 
Becke, than he i hed a 


diſpatel re 
＋ embaſſy to the pope, to ſollicit the depoſition 
of the te; offering to double the revenue of 


Peter's pence, and render ir a perpetual tax. * 
t 


i 
p 
f 
5 
| 
; 
1 
ba 


the was inflexible ; he refuſed the offer, and dence and friendſhip between the monarch of 9 85 


& that he migh 


took every pregaution 


7 N 7 | 


38 A.D.1165. HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. Ad x 


the ambaſſadors immediately returned to their maſter. ¶ and the prelate was ſoon after renewed. 
On their arrival, Henry ſummoned an afſembly of A. D. 1169. Henry now gave. Normandy, Le 
the nobles, where it was determined to ſequeſter all Maine and Anjou, to his eldeſt fon, Henry; Nee 
the poſſeſſions of the ſee of Canterbury, together and Guienne to his fon Richard; and Britanny to 
with all the revenues of the churches, chapels, and || Geoffrey, who held it as a fief upon 
rents of the clergy, who adhered to Becket; and all-||'N y to hi 
the primate's relations and domeſtics, both clergy 
and laity, were baniſhed the kingdom. 
A. D. 1165. But drag Bond em The 
troubles excited in Germany and Italy 
der of the Vatican, alirmed both ws 3 — 
He thergfhre paſſed over to the continen 
if poſſihle, to prevent an interdict he 
kingdom, by a — 


| fur parliament, or 
tior ca ere Windlog | 155 f 


An n—_— ws” 
A. 

arc 

that the Pope, 1 77 


abandon un az: 


narch. He thi 


t 2 f 
« plauſihſe A ecches- of — unleſs he h 
mas preſent to interpreꝶ h 
<« knew of the inward CE heirt# [| v2 
The weak portiff ltened n 


— relate; he gave up hikl In infallibjhe 6 &- || 20 fraue 


upon that or Becki in 
iſhop' 8 1775 | a 


2 e ee ſorvony [rhe litle regard | 
15 r 


* 1 
— m _ . — — 4 
ere by dd cof 4 
ra þ | 
a F _—_— : * 
J . "4 " 
N- 2 \ # 4 + Sha F 1 
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would now Gert all ff 


attemp . abortive. Y Þ T HH 
under, 1 . penalties, Nn rec 
either Loc k N . 


* 
— — — JEM 
1 * 
f N 


his cnemi@s. El Eno 
excommuntication. againſt: al 
den e of: aeg by. 5 255 


N commiſſioners. As ſoon a5: 
8 by formed: them of cke reſo- 
| . . 44 : the core 

[pleaſed 70 kind t received with 


* 1 to be a prerog five == 16 che. archbiſhop! of 
id Vs. | this'oceaſiorr it was perfor: 
— Roger, archbiſhop” af Kork, who had lately been 


| FT _ Dee aorhoricyifor- Scetlond; 
tefore 1 — 725 granted him the eventual 
1 $ e — n 
A. D. 4162. Henry, 8 was unwill 


* is of England, an im- 
.cxpoſe his kingdom to thoſe: revolutions / bs en 


ceffors had formerly 
th pt Be, -alBſted by the 


thunder wes | Vatican had eaten in- other * 1 1 | ha the crown 
6 ; che. 1 un * 1 "And immediately 
[if — . Kir of Scotland, his 

e e Dri, "atid all dt Karl. 8, and frank- 

tenants of wok” the” ache of Yealty and 


i al to the new Klägi- 

and to aber to the king, the the The younger Henry was af: a ant impe- 
poſſeſſions of the 8 ants rights of r nk | rz0us: hag ran he was a ſtranger to generous 
At laſt an igtcrview was agreed to, and Becket met E gratitude was not among His His 
the kings of France and E a village in the — I of. diſplaying, before this auguſt 
neighbourhood of Paris; but the was-1o ||. affemibly, every nba dove and diſtinction 
unreaſonable and haughty, that Lewis was perſuaded || for his Fourth os, ſerved the firſt dun at his table 
it would be im poſſible 10 bring about an agreement. | with his own hands, ſuying, with an endearing ſinile, 
Henry, CEE of a Paciflcation, ſaicl to Lewis, [ You may now boaſt; my ſon, of being "As ho, 
„There have bern many Kings of England, and - <  nourably ſerved ds any monetch upe a6 and 

1 


* there have alſo been manyatchbiſhops of Canter- || But the ſoul of young > Oh was too 
6 bury ; let Becket act towards me with the fame make a/ proper return” to this ei g 
« ſubmiſſion which the greateſt of his predeceſſors ||. in a parent. He turned't5 the archbiſhop of * 


« have paid to the leaſt of mine, and I ſhall be. and vrhiſſ re a Rey meer, « That | 
« ſatisfied.” But Becket refuſed 40 acquieſce in ſo nr rg for — —4 of | 


reaſonable a propoſal. Lewis was, or at leaſt ſeemed 


15 by —_ ——— — 
Henry heard not the ungenerous 
ſon; he was JE N eee 


to be, ted, and the two kings departed without 
raking leave of N but 9 
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N ddfenltksm öf young Henry, * af. 
Kiſtince; Filled rhe breaſt of Becker with male 4 
and rage; he threatened vengeance againſt the 
lates who had pay the ceremony, but his: 
ſpent itſelf in vain; the 
| —— till a proper inquiſition' could be taken. 
In the 
minions, 
ing the 3 wp =" the king and the ambi- 
tious primate, ** indeed; was juſt going to 
launch the farming of interdiction upon all 


Henry's dominions; the day was fixed, and the Ro- 


man council ſummoned to attend. The powerful ef. 


fects of ſuperſtitious bigotry, on the minds of the moſt 
daring, was now ne The intrepid ſoul of 
Henry could not 1 the ſhock ; the mighty mo- 
narch, at whoſe nod the nations trembled, krouched 
| like an abject ſlave beneath the uplifted rod of pe. 
tyranny, A conference was held in à meadow 
tween Charton and Maine; where all differences be- 


tween the king and the archbiſhop were finally ad- 


juſted. It was agreed, that the king ſhould receive 
the archbiſhop, his exiled clergy, adherents, and re- 


lations into his favour; that the prelate ſhould be 


reſtored to his rights and poſſellions in the ſee of Can- 


terbury, and be empowered to hold them itt the ſame 
manner as before the conteſt began; that ſatisfaction 


ſhould be made to the ſee of Canterbury for the vi- 


lation of 1 its rights, in the coronation of the young 


Kin TELE 
Theſe ton terms were ny as favourable as even 
Becket himſelf eduld wiſh; and Henry hoped, that 


the archbiſhop, i in return for theſe conceſſions, would | 


lay aſide all rancour and malice, and a pply himſelf to || 
| Becket High ut e as ſome Words had Tera bus in 


the proper duties of his office, the cu tivation of 

—— and 2 romoting brotherly love and charity 
kin Ma 

no — I 

thundered out the ſentencè of excommunication 

TH the biſhops of London and D ſeveral 


ticiaries, and the moſt conſiderable perſons in the 


kingdom. Henry was informed of thoſe violent | 
mealures at Bayeaux, and cried out in the bitterneſs 


none of 
my ſervants rid me of this ungrateful and imperious | 


of grief and aſtoniſnment, What! will 


prelate. This exclamation was not utrered in vain. 
Four barons, or knights ef his 'houſhold; 


from court, and paſſed over into England. He 
was informed of their depar 
clamation 
_ diſpatched meſſengers after them, to 
tal accident. But it was- too late The four cg. 
ſpirators followed the: archbiſhop into tlie Lare 
and murdered him before the altar of St. Benedict. 
Buch was the tragical end of St. Thomas "of Can 
bury, a prelate of che moſt imperious aid le 
ſpirit. He fell a victim to his ow pride and bi 
nacy in a cauſe which hefaneied juſt; und tin which 
he was: by dhe moſt deftriitive pteſudicrb. 
Unable to bear the leaſt oontradictiofra an 
directing affairs of every kind, he trated all chat op 
poſed him with a virulence of behaviour and a-ſeve* 
rity of vengeance, which neither ſuited che 'chatae! 


ter of à chriſtian biſhop, nor a decent member © 1 


lociety. He · ſerupled not to add the ſaftetien of 

moſt ſacpeclloaths to infamous. falſehobds in order t6 
Carry any favourite point. ao we may dern from 

his example the amazing influenee, which- Opinion 


often obtainis over the nds even of ſuperiòrꝭ men? 
and thence-perceive the dangers of 'thoſefalfe' "Prince! ; 


ples whi e und ſuperſtition have too often 
ſubſtituted im che. place bf the genuine and pure mar- 
ims of the: goſpel. Alexander, convinced? of "the 
great ſervices of Becket in promotinę the"etorbitant 
Power aſſumed by the papacy, cauſed him to be ca- 
ba and revered as a martyr about two years after 

his death, without the uſoal proceſs generally 5b 
kryed in. caſes of a ſimilar nacure. Pug rechen were 
, „ 


"x Ko * A dne 


Kip | 
pope ſuſpended the effect of 


mean time Henry paid a viſit to his foreign do- 
where another effort was made for terminat- 


A. P. nt, 


G5 
e but, l: ede made # i 15 


es 

A. P. drach "The death o F Becket deepl 

| The mind of Hen | 10 dreaded Seply + 
{tos of 'the papal 'thihder, and. knew that his 

enemies would exert all their inflience with the. Pon- 
tiff to launch the Naming bolt of interdiction on his 
dominions. He feared the f. iritual much more than 
the tem potal ſword. He dif; atched a ſplendid em- 
baſly to 17 to clear him o all ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in 'the Heath of Becket, and to avert the 
thunders of the vaticau. Alexander, at firſt, refuſed 
an audience to Henry's ambaſſadors; but by the 
proper diſtribution of large ſims among the mem- 
=; of the ſacred college, the intention of Henry - 
Was full The Þo Rates irritated 


t6! Gab 


51 


y anſwefed. 


againſt Henry, contented Himſelf Vich iſſuing general 
denunciations agaihſt the principa's and accomplices 


of Becker's murder. The archbiſhop of Sens, who 
had always been an implacable enemy io the Engliſh 
monarch, laid an interdict upon all E French pro- 
vinces ſibject to Henry; but the pope prevented the 
conſequences that might have reſulted from that ſen- 
tehce. Two cardinals were ſent with legantine pow- 


Hie was deceived. Becket 


s arehiepiſcopal chair; than he 0 
tain two Rant 15 
land; and, if Thi hope 
the king's miniſters, officers of the houſhold, juf- | three years ag e 

not to in Th on 


— 


—— ————— 


tempt nothi ſt the rig ts of 
"ſwore to If Kir 85 Bi Hens, by a m 


revenge the cauſe of their aſter, privately withdrew Þ| licy, 
' 

ture, and earing his” ex- 
might induce them to violent meaſures, | pe 
any fa: | 


fond” of 


ers into Normatidy, in order to Examine into the 
king's conduct with regard to the murder of Becket, 
-and a conference was opened at Avaranches, where 


Henry and his eldeft ſon aſſiſted, together with all 
= dlergy of Notmandy. After long debates the 
Whole 


alr was ſettled, afid all differences betw een 
. He-ry and the po 


e 
Den : II e declared, | 2 oath. and the 


12 


his agony of grief, which might have given occaſion 
to it, he was deft Gas of atoning 85 that offence by 
ſtipulating to P PEN 17 um of mo DET ſufficient Ty main-' 
al kniglits for one year in the Holy- 
pe required it, to ſerve himſelf 
infidels. He farther engaged 
5p y ciiſtoms derogatory to eccleliaſti- 
cal privileges, t at had becii introduced during his 
own reign; nor to hitidet appeals” to the Pope; bur 
content himſelf with exacting ſufficient ſecurity from 
thoſe who left his dominionts, that they 1 uld. to 


this cxown and 
m 24 ſtroke of po- 
cated ' himſelf from the] Zo & difficult. -fitua- 
tion on the eaſieſt rerttis; For I his 
| ptothiſe; che had it Aways in 'his 5 
Xals to Rome, by And 


ainft 


1 to gr 
uch { pee 8 
parties could not tocure, And plc the co ſtitw⸗ 


| Reb Aal 1 18 7 0 E. than the: any 
| _ euſto che kingdom, | they were Al, in 
_—_— : 1 | 
A. P. 11 17 FO having fiow. no enemy to 

fer" reſume iche ee he had ſome years ince 
formed for the' coti gueſt of 52 77 gehn IV. who 
at'that time fille e ſirqus, of a aug 


ers: #1; al ie holy ſce,. :c ne 
ee 


Purſue the plan e had 
amd granted Bim 4 1 4 00 with : amp rivileg C5: 3 he 


| 
| 
| 
E desde will not, perhaps, beUiſplea ed to lee this Sur 
5 eyen in theſe early 


rious inſtrument Hrs EE it affords a convincing 
Rae Sarge >the "power Ks conf; thrring Sfp 
anc ates on e Reute. q | 
42 ; DRIANKHViht of 15 e 6100 635 
ds $ robting an and el beben 


00 
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10 


; Did» 11141 If 

| ->2'The ain 1 5 higlinels expreſſed to Advance 

ö a= 7 at ff your atne * Kaßth, aid to obtain in 
prize bf eternal, Nappinef s, deſerves. com; 


12 As poo 
| | Ito ro'enflat ge the border hurch, to {pre 7 


e 6 trath = barbarous a 
en nne * 015 weeds of Vie in 


he 


1 .you ar very 


55 


8 


% A. Die. 15 10 W or 5 1 
the garden of the Loid, for which We daf 2 


for 1 — and direction. We are conf 
_ your 1 will be crowned. with ſucceſs, 
becauſe you ha dertaken it from the | 
ative; ; ar whatever is pen | in hand from a prin- 
le of faith and religion, is ore. fare to r 
I is certain, as you. ren © $i Aland. Strongbow undertook to aſſiſt che Ixiſtr chicf, 
Ireland, as well as all other illan ave | on condition of his giving him his 3 in mar. 
happ ineſs of being enlightened by the foe of xighte- || riage, and leaving him his dominipns. Se 
ouſnehs, and have embraced the doctrines of Chriſti- | theſe. adventurers, at the head of a call body 
anity, are undoubtedly St. Peter's right, a0 205 long troops, landed in Ireland, defeated very. —— ; 
to the juriſdiction of the Roman e, there-armies of the wild Iriſh; and, not content: with 
fore, think, after matute conſideration, 2 to, ſertle ||| recovering the e of Dermot, meditated the 
1 = iſland colonies. of the faithful, will be well- reduction of the whale, iſland. Jealous of tir 
to God. ſucceſs,; and defirpus : of acquiring the N. of 
* oY u have informed us, that JOu intend to . being the. conqueror of | 
tion into Ireland, to ſubject the iſland to || in — 3 at the head a powerful army; bu tthe 
juſt laws, and to extirpate vice, whic 
vailed in that country. You promiſe to pay us, out || thing for him 2 to receive the ſubmiſſion of 2 
of every houſe, a "yearly acknopledgrnent of one yanquiſhed. poop) e. Henry, without the effuſion of 
penny, and to maintain the rights of. the church || 3 ſingle drop of blood, became maſter of Ireland in 
without the leaft infringement or diminution, Upon leſs time than would have been neceſſary! to. travel 
theſe conditions, we conſent and allow, that vou || over it. Moſt of the tributary prinees attended his 
make a deſcent. upon that land, to enlarge the the [| court at Dublin, and ſwore allegiance m the Engliſh 
bounds of the church, to check the pro pres of | im- | monarch, The clergy, who had laboured to render 
morality, to reform the manners of Ae e inhabitants, {|| their country ſubject ro England ever ſince Adrian 
and'to py omote the growth of virtue and the Chri Chri- had ifued a bull for that purpoſe, met in 3 gener! 
ſtian religion. We exhort you to do whatever you | aſſembly at Waterford, Mhere they ſigned theilt ſub- 
ſhall jodge neceſfary to advance the-honour of leaped 1 miſſion, and delivered the inſtruments to 'H 


Alb. 155 


amed Stron an; called by ever aim it. 
Han Richard Farl of: Pembroke, wen che ahiel. 
That OY ambition. was boundheſs, 
enjoyed ſeveral large eſtates in Wales, where ha 
tenants were numerous, and: the Gtuation of hjs 


and t 5 780 00 the people, whom we char ae | who tranſmitted them to Rorge. Alexander, pleaſed " ' 
ſubmit to Ea Juriſdi&tion, and own you for with acquiring ſo conſiderable gn addition of power 
Aovereign lord provided always that be rights A | and intereſt to the e. af ener mad —— 
the — 255 1e ee N 5 and Peter- pencęe 1 126 wh 2 2 If 4 
duly paid. If, therefore, you think p x to carry | enry now reac pinnac tio ana 
your 8e into execution, Jabour, ; Pl ee gs, || grandeur, and flattered himſelf with enjoying a;ſcrics 


to improve the inhabi itants in We VE boch your | of happineſs and. tranquility; He was::ge 

0 5 | His children proved a;fouree of che moſt 
28 ge worthy of being W 1 quietude. Henry, his eldeſt fon, a prince o 

dr c church ef God be more and 14 65 e baughty and inſolent tempor, was weary l be earl 

ao religion ＋ in the cou 1.0 and that hy | the royal title Without authdrity. -; He had married 
ngs 18 ending 1 the 1 and the fal, Margaret, daughter to Lewis king of Frande and | 

der. of ſouls, be diſpoſed of in, ſuch a manner, the ceremony, of his corenation fad been 

as may entitle you to an immortgl fame upon a SED 7 5 <A be included: In be 


and an eternal reward 1 in ee 


u TON; 0 Y KB 


Such. was che bun zrante: 4 8 6 for 5 court e 1 ever. attentive. 0 ecke 
con os . nd, 9 7 N | Be ARE © mb One embraced this opportunity 
* KINAUN the r 
| of Henry. He. perfaadedt the prineę, that 
: Nin Bing .of the eorempay gf! the coronation, 
e ehen rnb ages e | | K ce to an poſſeffinm 0 ni pan 

pg es e FRET hi mn ents e d of; hia father —— 
ws, 0 learmn 


ws . "as, a mimber- OX. als png, | oy: to Kae 2 Som father; 
governed 
poll tical ene | 


the:kipgdpra of \Englandy or he tlurchy of 
rual violences 12 5 9 * Tiers we 


ormandy; . Heosy-' was was: aſtüniſhed at this une 
dec requeſt. ant bag m 8d fer that his chepes of 
able of mali appineſs were built 907:8c:chitnerical:[$oqudation;, | 


wer 68. whey att 55 5 jor. fo 
tk rs, Lb 5 ET 


a 280d ta pred you, 8 time, e. 1 ich 


_ it was ng ater to Unite ry | een 39 CoHvib ger his fon of: thidextrava- 
Body 1 5 a g n them lays. e J pple ge wa yo 
| b, ; requeſt {:CO 
5 Lear 55 to 5 3 1 ths, power of i family, andzd — 


0 Se 9 „Aha, dn e 
ä fp: e diſc war 5 


ye Henry a favoyrab ivy, of; claiming | 
Epeadd dle os Poſted. Hopes doe of | | 
Adrian, Dermot, one © kings o Kade 
3 neigh- | 


i = 92 75 e ES .off, ap- 


Pil ch ch Eh to recover EXtremity: 


Is territories. TO Sinn chief, | Richatd a — le 
He lo gre a e Fi JET, 2 ef Fr ortinomes 
| o ga e 1 5 
te prin in pts ag 1 — 2 — — gs e er m 


id, Th D. 473. | Lewis was mot the ſole Inonirehwh) 

Fu hits che revalled, ex ge: E the mo — 4 —— of Henry, Lünen 

Fern of the El 9 ar 0 E of Scotland, = ct 

K Among SEND 0 | | = equences.. He __ 
= ve  'F 


territories very,.conv( for paſling over imo Ire. 


ich has long pre- || Iriſh were already conquered; there remained no. 


„ 


* F the leagu 


for ſupporting the un 


lent anſwer. 
Engliſh monarch could have extricatedtiim our: of | 


barons £3 ave kim reaſon to fear; that his on i 


his pay, and by his liberality attached tiem firmly 


A:D. 1173 


young. Henry to France, under tence of Aeris 
12 e that P | and 
tiſh and French nations; bur in reality co cnert 
proper meaſijres for Abende the king of Eaigland! 
Sevetal of the moſt; powerful barohs.both::ih Eng- 
land and Normandy; joined ini the ünnztüral alliance 
nable eim of aii undutiful 
ſon; on the dominighs, of an a 1 parunt. Henry, 
alarmed at the departure of hib fon; demanded him 
from the court of France; be cootive a wery _ 


leſs tian the dad abilities er this 


* . : AD. fit. S. 


ad dc abhanden the enterpiize; - Ten thou. 
ders, fett hy Henry into Bfitany; de- 
feated the rebels, and obli gell ttiem to | feturn to 3 
duty. The army vf Leiceſter was roũited ut Bt. 
—.— _ and /above'ten thou 
minꝑs ſlain on the 11 advanced CE hk hend 
again Ele * N N re- 
&s 'they . had ſeized, ald o ben Hb 
to! lay down cheir: rex bp and füt to his ty. 
| v1 hs == 1 2 _— Uh defence 
| 3 the Scott reatene 
wo - deſ6lation; :e landed at-Soothaingtoh; und 
order to gun he affektions of His people, ſubmi 
to an act of Eee which Alf the power of the 
church could not upon him Hie KRhew tlie 
powerful effect of ſuperſtition over ehe minds of tlie 
{ 1 he khew that the ridfculcuis Roties of 
therefore detetmintd to 69 recourſe to > forcigth- met- || Becket's miradles were N believed by a weak ant 
cenaries for aſſiſtance: © He accofdingly took tent) || bigoted people 5-atid hinfelf lay under very 
thouſand Brabandets; all of them veteran troops: into if ſevere” ſuſpiciotte of being hg acbeffaty wg his death; 
0 and therefore determmed r femôvetver) müde af 


N 


le difficulties with which the. was .riow | 


the inn 
The deſertion of many of His powerful | 


ſutrounded: 


would defert him in the day of battle; and he was: 


his perſon and fortunes; Theſe Brabandets; ſome || complaint; by inthe feigning de brion3'of the 
times called Routiers, and Colleraux, weren kind of times! He et oft immediately for Cantef di Fog 
banditri, or free-booters, ho lived upon piunder | 4s foort as he petecived the cathedral; thou — | 
they infeſted, at that time; all the ſtares. * Europe, miles diſtant, he Aighited from his horſe: an let | 
- + defied the cenſures of the church, and engaged in the ' barefoot n of the ſaint; Fasel Himſelf 
, ſervice af any prince who could pay them unftaally; before the ſhrine of Becket, côntin the whole 
But they were mercenaries by pto ; yet; uff coy and watched all wupht the holy relic 
When well paid, no troops could with greatef the morhing appeared he aſſembled a Chap 
fidelity : and though accuſtomed to phander,: yet, in. of the - monks, —  hitnfelf before them; ard 


es into heir hands, und 
\ outders to the-difei 
| aftics/- He afterwrat 


reſented dis bare 
e and laſhes' e tlieſe eccle- 


A 8 n 
„e 2 


* 


at. E 0 

le, in 0 interpo- 

lie of ecclęſiaſtical authotity in civil diſputes 
ut the conſequabees of the unnatutal at- 


2 
2 2 * 


: —— of his own 1 inducoct him to ſacriffce 


political caution to his own ſufety. He accordingly 


; mee 4 foleftih Proceſſion td 


tl all che altars ifi tlie cathedral; and; retifin, to = 
s ſurine of rhe cartbnizdd prelate; made af ing 
| | forty po nds per arinum to fi 


t a number 55 15 
kept — cicinually burning befote his tomb; Tue de- 
' votioniis. ore feet end tefs 1 oy 
was deſtrous of accu the uffections of a fuperſti 


adherents. But che piritual thunder; whoſe effect 


enn 


foreign forces; rendered him ſuperior to all — — If 
mies. His virtues never ſhane with fo much _— 


| _— cauſe af this domeſtic. inſurrection, and ac: 


moment ſhe was 


| Blas. 


le; ant A 1 affce however ee | 
Al wy oy have aifwered 15 5 
The king had hardly left the cd att, bebe 10. 
' vice arrived that u Weifive victor Arad been obtained 
ovet the Scottiſti army, and theit king taken priforier. 


applied to Pope an — who immediately pr pro- 
— anathemas againſt xoung Henry and all his 


i 


was irreſiſtible i in ecclefiditicdl cauſes, loſt its power 
when employed in a- diſpute: merely temporal: the Such remarkable fucceſs was immediately arttibuted 
bels of, che WS fell qr pens. wide the to the proceftiotr of the faint; ad this Opioh 
Ppfereing chrough che whole kindern, tende 

. nden and repren che fpifit- 6f rebellion, Many 
of his reſtleſs Harons weed. howevet, ſtill in arms, 
| add: Henry mafciied immediately to 'thaftiſeeHi6rr; 
| aidietore that peace to his Eingdotm ich their Vn 
natural rebellion Had deſtfoyed; - He firſt inveſted 


ground, ; $5 GN 12710 2 mo Es. 
But Henry was far } in placiog his — pen 
dence on the; ſpiritual arm of the Roman * 3 
his own abilities, and the powerful aſſiſtan 


in this alarming eriſis. The ſight of i 1 dan: che caſte of Framlingham, belonging tb Hugh Bigod, 
gers animated kim with freſn oOurage. laſt with can? one A 5 moſt powerful of tue ng lh maledon- 
moſt aſtoniſhing /preſence, of mind, and w was too well dui with the Arft. 


dd 
— . — 0 attempt deferiditig. fis fortreſs 
e "Ke cpaned a hegotiation, Fand ebrained 
| is e on Condition of defiveriuig up his eaſtheb 
amd agus: Is wow $- hay - 
_ ee tn hyp oh 

1 che he caſt of Notliam and Alvert6h;-- The 
officers of the eatl of Leiceſter followed the'bifhop's 
erample j they gave up the caffler of — 

Groby ad Evie Mowbray: eli 
| caftte of Thirſk; and the earl of Fetrers de o 
Stotville and Dufelde- 4 -44 7201 
Suck was the iſſue of 7 inkiatilta tebelkbü in 


ſtranger. to feat, he viewed, with the - moſt? aiceepid' || 
coolneſs, the many dangers with which he. was: fur- || 
rounded, and planned-the:moſt p rudent meaſures to 
render them _ — was perſuatled, and 

haps: with reaſon, that Eleanor his queen was: the 


cardingly — her to be impriſoned, at che wo] 
N make hereſcape. 
he —— of oof de confederated princes begun 
Ox Richards; who r into Guienne, and excited 
the greater os of the inhabitants to take __ 
againſt his Geoffrey ſtirred up 4a-rebelli | 
Britany, and put himſelf ar the head of che . England. The wipe kingdom, #1 d fed days Fre 
gents, formendy Was n | the mo inmminete danger of bein | 
alſiſted by the — of Flanders, Boul rows F | Henry, - 9. 
The Scattiſh monatch led an army — 'the']| had laid ſige to Rouen and ne e 
northern parts of Ei And the earl of Leicef. earl of Flanderb' This reinfore sent 'cnabl 
Fre * in Eſſex ac the head of a. large body: 0 ke niofutcis Ke race diet 
9 to excite an inſurrection the felf witty bein 


92 


foul of Henry now towered above: 
He ſaw tral but was not inti- 
rio He had taken ſuch. precautions in provid< 
ing for the defence of the frontiers, that the Prench 
. N Ty of his army, 


88 A. P. 1176, HIS To RY BE 


ſiege was immediately raiſed; and the combined 
forces fled with the utmaſt we M e 
Their baggage behind them. 1, 

A peace -now: became neceſſary. leni 'E — 
9 ſons made their ſubmiſſion, and were 
received with the ind ulgence and affection of a 3 
All their —— ole wor] mega”, and 
Hons ſettled upon themſelves. William, of 
Scotland, gave up the ancient index 3 his 


4s 
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debt of nature, on the elevench f Jobe d the 
rwenty-tighth'y year of his age. f b an ung, i # 
Henry was -inconfoluble for the lofs' 6f\ his fon, I 
He fainted thrice, and burſt forth into the moſt ex 
ceſſive damentations fl grief and ſorrow. He ac. 
cuſed himſelf of inhumanity in having” {fuſe his 
dying requeſt, in not giving him in perſon that 
aſſurance; of forgiveneſs which: he' had only ſent by 
another hand. The death of this prince, however, 


2 ; 


x 


0 
» 
1 0 


cłown as t 1 of his liberty 4 Tech hom̃age to 

Henry as his liege lord; and engaged, that the no- 

bility - and :prelates of his =_ om ſhould" alſo do 

q homage. The caſtles of Berwick, I 

Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and 5cinling 

UP to "= e Bngliſh-as: eowriciogy and 

30 his own kingdom. eg 
A. D. 1176. "Henry now applied hira@if- 2 

32 f the arts of peace, and gain the affection of 
his Engliſh ſubjects. He — a general coun- 

Lil of the barons and ꝓrelates at Nerthamptom -= In 


this aſſembly the — of Edward the Confefior | 


were revived, to che intire ſatis faction of the 
And in order to thoſe laws into execution, che 
cauſed the kingdom to be · divided into ſix parts, and 
aſſigned to each ckree itinetant juſtices. 
viſions differ vexy little — eircuits ſtill in uſe. 


Henry -alſo-reſtored the barons; who had joined his 


us ſons, to their eſtates. But as he had 
learned from experience the danger of ſuffering. ſo 
many caftles-to ſubſiſt in the very poi of his &mg- 
dom, > of tem into his own-- 
and demoliſhed — wal Theſe wiſe regulations 
eſtabliſhed tranquillity in his kingdom, and "afforded 
im chat ſatisfaction which he had ſought in Vain 
from power and 2 His n were. pron 
tefted, contented, and happ 
A. D. 1179. While ee en e 
of. his labours for the ſervice of his people, Lewis,. 
Alarmed at the 
with a violent diſtemper, refolved to make a pilgri- 
| to Becket's ſhrine, in order to obtain the inter- 
; — of that ſaint for the recovery of his ſon. 
Henry met the French monarch at Dover, and con - 
ducted him to Canterbury, where they both paid 
their devotions at the altar of St. Dimas: and 
Lewis offered at his tomb a maſſy cup: of pure gold; 
and beſtowed upon the monks a grant of two hundred 
allons of wine annually, and freed them from all 
1 on ſuch goods as they might purchaſe: in his) 
dominions. Lewis died ſoon: after his return, and 
was ſucceeded by Philip, an ambitious and eee 

prince, whe took every Scene 40 depreſa the 

power of the Engliſh. monarchs. Aan 
A. D. 1190. - Henty was N to \emperlerige 22 
the calamities which undutiful children can iuflict on 
an indulgent parent, Young Henry now renè ed 


7101 


were delivered | 
ham returned | 
1 of the K 
| embaſſy 2 Baldwin, king of 'Jerufalem, to fol-" 3 


Ucit the aſſiſtance of Hen ainſt the infidels i 
che Holy-Land,” ths che Eng. 


Thoſe di- 


perceived himſelf miſtaken. 


danger of his ſon, Who was ſeized 


ſuſpended for a time the tebellion concerted by de 
three unnatural brothers; and an event that hay- 
ed ſan after ſcemed to haue par a Period to, 
lenry's domeſtic misfortunes. l 
A. D. 118. Herachius, Patriarch of: NK, 
arrived in England, attended by the rand. maſters 
Templars and Hoſpitalers, "on a- 


F 
2 
The patriarch p 
[rogues with the keys of Sick. 
and the Tower of David; in token: of their defire of 
__ the:crown of the Holy City on Bis head.” 
; however, refuſed the offer, but promiſed ta 
aſſiſt he Chriftians with'a large ſupply of money. 
A. D. 1187. It was now. er- the two ſons 
of Henry, Richard and Geoffrey, Rad lad aſide 
their rebellious intentions; but the Englim monarck 1 
The former, diſguſted 
at a deſign formed by his father of ſetiling Gulenne 
as an A 3 upon John, his younge brother, 3 
. dep ngdom, und prepared: to! ſeize by * 
force the dominions to which he was in itled by his 
births; And Geoffrey demänded that An) eu Would | 
be annexed to his dutchy ef Britayy.” en de- 
mand Mas abſolutely refuſed 'by Henry; and Geoffrey - 
; repaired; immediately to the court Je riger, to 
| ' ſollicie aſſiſtance againſt his father. But before Phittp 
ven. any anfwer to his rec queſt, Geo rey 
killed in- 3 2 Pans. Phat PS AYied + 
( delivered: from rte enterprizes of the moſt 
| vicious of ha . G Was 2 prince in whom 
pride, diſſimulation, and perfidy, were equally united. 
No principle of honquf cui bind, no no precept of 
religion could reſtrain that headfirong _ He 
| was acquainted with every vice, and generally diſtin- 
— by the appellation uf The Child of Perdition.” 
Soon after the death of Geoffrey, the melancholy 
news arrived, that che dityrof Jerufalem Was taken 
by the valiant and politic — ſultan of Egypt; 
and that Guy de Luſignan, the laſt prince that ſwayed 
| the: ſceptre of that lingdom was in the hands of the 
«|: infidels. This diſmal intelligence rekindled at once 
the ardour and the enthuliaſm:of the warriors of 
Europe. Philip. and Henry, for « rime; fuſpended 
their quarrels, and: vied with each other“ in theit 


| readineſs: ta ſuccour Paleſtine They both took the * 


b 


6 if 


WJ 3 


his pretenſions, again unſheathed the ſword of re- 
delllon ainſt his father; and was protected by 
Philip, — favoured his unnatural de ſigns, But 
while he was preparing to commenee hoſtilities, he! 
2 ſeized with a violent fever at Martel, a caſtle in 
neighbourhood of Limoges. Pereeiving him- 
al if pelt all hopes of recovery, he diſpatched a 
ow to his father, intreating the favour. of a 
Wie t he might die with the ſatisfaction of hav- 
rocured the forgiveneſs of a parent he had ſo 
1 a Jar ut fearing to truſt himſelf in 
power of thoſe about the 

Henry refuſed to viſit kim 3; but ſent one of his pre- 
a together with a ring, as a token of his bleſſing 
and pardon. The: biſhop. found him cortering on 
42 of eternity; and received his dying te- 

queſt, that his father would { give his undutiful 
our; that rn bs knights and at- 

; tendants their. ſalaries; the barons of 
Bit whom he had excited 1 The 
IT to relate his requeſts to. his father. 

He fa e his promiſe ; 5 but before 
could- be returned, the prince pal Sher 


* 


-+ 0 bk 


8 


* 


erſon of his ſon, [| 


croſa 5 ande hoch ordered, char ſuch of their ſab eets 
as did not chuſe to engage ir the cruſade, ould pay 
che tenth: part of their revenues and-movedble-effe 
to defray; the expence of the armament; This en 
was called ,** Saladine's tax! The cler > ip 4 
that they ought- to be excepted, not- dſtanding 
they were the chief inſtigators of theſe Pious enter- 
3 22311 eke 
A. D. 1168. But Philip, wh wb none deine 
of enlarging his own dominions than of: yeeovering © 
| Pakete took advantage of a quarret that ap- 
Pened between Richard, and Raymond, chunt of 
Thoulouſe, and led his army into Berry, burnt 
Mount-Richard, and took ſeveral towns (in 4 
vergne. Henry upbraided him with chis fla 
breach of faith. He had not only ſworn to ſu 54 
all hoſtilities till the cruſade was over, but ao en 
undertake the ꝓrotection of Henry's foreign 5 
| nions. While Richard continued to afliſt his a 
Philip was every where defeated; and pedee again 
took place between them. But this was of ne long 
continuance: Richard revolted anew: | agdinit his 
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father, did hamege to the king of Frunde for the 
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and ſheathe the ſword. of 


always been his favourite, and i 


days after he had ſigned. the 
_ ftifty-ſeventh year 


which he lived, uncommon. 


5 LY 


bellion. But 


_ 2 of the late kin 


A:D: 11396 > . 
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provinces poſſeſſed by Henry en the continent and in adverſity. He Was the moſt conſunimate general 
veſt | | 


received the. inveſtiture of them. 


5 The pope, alafmed at the war between theſe. two 
princes, interpoſed his authority, and excommuni- 


Richard, as the principal "cauſe of hindering 
3 But this 4 — produced not the e&- 
pected effect. The king of France told the legates; 
had no right to intermeddle in the 
« affairs of his kingdom, eſpecially as nothin 1385 
« was intended than the cha J a v al hg 
i had taken up arms againſt his lord. 

A. D. 1189. Henry now found it im poſhble. tg, 
end his Norman dominions 
E and Richard. He found himſelf abandon. 


ed by his : friends and ſubjects, and on the point of 
being ſtripped of his dominions, his crown, th | 


haps his life, by: the unnatural. rebellion. of an 2 
tiful ſon. 
inhuman connection without . 

poſed their authority to ſtop the flames af rebellion, 
ſolation. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded at Azay near Tours; by which 


it was ſtipulated that Henry ſhould pay twenty thou 


ſand marks to Philip; that all his ſubjects both in 
England and his tranſmarine "DS, ſhould ſwear 


fealty to Richard; that thoſe barons who had entered 


into a confederacy with Richard, ſhould receive .an 
indemnity for their offence ; that his own nobles 
ſhould engage to compel him to obſerye this treaty , 
and in c 
Richard . . 
Henry fi gned this humilian 
plete his misfortunes, w 
the head of them the name of his ſon John, who had 
the moſt implicit confidence. 
great to be ſupported by human nature, already Raop- [| 


ing under a weight of infirmities, anda, ſeries of ill 


ſucceſs. He broke out into expreſſions of the utmoſt 
_ deſpair, curſed the hour of his. birth, d laid his 
irrevocable malediction on his ſons. He retired to 


Chinon, in all the anguiſh of a forſaken 3 vine 
he died of a broken heart on the ſixth of -July, tw 

treaty. of Atay, 1 in "the 
his. age, and the thirty 


4&4 > 


his reign. 


Henry was endowed with. many virtues, IT they 
were allayed with many faults. His 


piercing, and his learning, conſidering age in 


ſolid, and his memory remarkably tenacious. 


againſt the 1. — efforts 


The neutral princes could not behold this a 
They wage inter; 1 


e of his violating it Wund, join Philip and 


treaty; and to com? 
he demanded a liſt of the | 
arons who were to 2 | his pardon, he found at 


in whom he had placed | 
This ſhock was too | 


1 
of 
S&T. »* FI 
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His N Was 
He 


was n in * moderate in P firm 1 of MIR and AT 


FH 
fi. N 


his 


either of the parties to None d 


| enacted, 


/Kynbus 0; [| making, 8; len 


of his Age, and always collected amidſt the 1555 5 
He was a generous enemy, 4 wile legiſla- 

tor, a Fairhful friend, His religioh was that bf the 
pious and 1 chriſtian, © The princes of Europe 
entertained ſo high an idea of his ſtrict regard for 
Juſtice, that the Tin s of Caſtile and ' Navarte ſub- 
mitted their differenccs to his deciſion ; arid the ſen⸗ 
tence he pronounced Was teyeted by both parties; 
He 5 Fo "as e and the politeſt 
dan t he was ambitious, violent 
deer | Jis, paltvi for-wotnieh awakened the 
jeal6uſy of his queen, and proved the ſoucre of thoſe | 
numerous calamities Which diſtufbed the latter part 
90 his fei hg embitteted His domeſtic happineſs; 
ut nova ing all his faults and all his misfor- 
bums, OF is e plas in the firſt claſs among the 
15 E gland | virtues: Were beneficial to 
-bis bj ects; pe pernicious only. to himſelf. He 
was at he king, the 1 tieſt, and the father of 


>» the 


e emcted many Sbelelache laws for fa ri 


peace and promoting the happinèſs of his fübſects; 


thoſe murder, robbery, falſe coiling, ant the 
burning or houſes, were rematRably ſevere; becauſe 
their oh 5 5 wers highly pernicious; and ex- 
perience had ſufficietitly fliewn, that pecuniary com- 


| mütations for cfimes Were ineffectual to ahſwer the 


Purpoſe 1. He did not, indeed, "aboliſh the 


itigle combat, becatiſe the people were 
: igoranit and ſuperſtitious; on 5 adfnirted 
A jury of 


Og It is 1 tide f 15 the be- 
anni f Ris fel diſpute with no 
chan! oF hundy 2 afkMinations + were 3 
impunity by eccleſiaſtics, It was therefore abſolutely 
- ieceflary to aboliſh their 1 immunities, itt ortler to Pe. 
ſerve the lives of the innocent. The conſtitutions of 
-Clareridon were calculated to remove this egre 105 
enormity. The : clergy were ſubjected to 4 5 
fore a civil maß ſtrate; and the 5 of Ma 
men, beſides commori putiiſhment, Were ſub; WE 
to the forfeiture of theit iter. ard the conficarion 
of their goods aud chattels. nv theſe laws were 

- the clergy were equall iT, Expoſed to the 
Twords of the laity; penances and ſubmiſſion only 


Welte freeho 1 


formed the puniſhment inflicted on the affaſſin of 10 


eccleſiaſtic. 


Hence the . of Becket, 4 

age to Rome and pefforthing the 
Hanes required, were. acquitted of their crime. 
e Coliſ 8 ; of- Clarenc lon, therefore, were cal- 
"culated to protect and 7 promote the happineks b botlt 
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R 1 C H A R D 1 enz a med Corus DE Liow 


HE 1 of Henry put ho vocal 
Richard in poſſeſſion of that crown he 
voured- to obtain by an unnatural re- 


had endea 


headſtrong diſpoſition, was no ſtran 


to the ſoft 
whiſpers of humanity. > 


At the firſt ſight of the 


2 guilty conſcience, and exclaimed that 
x had 1 the —— 0 bis father. He viewed 


with horror his baſe and unnatural conduct; and ſaw 
in a very different point of light the ſervices of his 


Pretended friends, who had inſtigated him to gs 
the ſword of rebelli un, and lift his hand 0 
iſc changed 


life of the moſt in dulgent arent. =, 
them from his ſervices, — inſtead of the recom- 
kee they expected, he loaded them with re roaches. 
e deſpiled the courtiers who had baſcly: del rted the 
9 


, he felt the whole force of | 


E 


t Richard, though of a furious and | 


— — CJ 


people. One of his firſt acts « 
the releaſing his mother from her 


unnatural part ſhe had 


intereſt of theit a and gave „ B SEVERN to 
thoſe who had ſerved. his 7 — with zeal and fidelity, 
be wand have been happy for himſelf and happy. for 
ple, had theſe prudent meaſures flowed en- 


| ach 0 wiſdom or 2 But it ſoon appeared, 


that ad was governed by the fallics of paſſion : 
his conduct was founded on no ſettled ptineiples ; he 
formed no regular plan for the government of his 
regal power, Fas 
confineme 
beſtowing on her the adminiſtration of affairs in — | 
land during his abſence; He remembered. not the 
acted in ar children 
the lives of thou« 


inſt their Father, and facrificing 
Gands at the aitar of jealouſy, 3 
| Eleanor, however, exerted all her authority! in fa. 
vour of Richard; ſhe ſecured for him the oaths: 0 
'B b ' Ales ane 
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allegiance from all che orders of the ſtate; ſo that on 
his arrival, nothing remained but to have them re- 
newed and ratified. This was accordingly done on 
the third of September, when he was ſolemnly | 
crowned at Weſtminſter by Baldwin, archbiſhop of 

// d as 
The ceremony, which was prodigiouſly magnifi- 

cent, occaſioned a ſcene of deteſtable 1 

= The vel egg to the Holy Land, and the cruel- 

1 ies inflicted on the Chriſtians by the Indes, had 

filled the minds of the, people with, a Kind of en- his firſt, miniſt 1 

thuliaſtic madnch.. . Whatever had even che moſt || ciary, expoſtulared with Richard on theſe prbetel. 
= -. remote connection with this ſpiritual warfare, was || ings, at once'ſo derogatory to his on dignity, and 
ſufficient to er the whole nation in à flame, The oppreſſive to the ſubject. The king replied, “ Thae 
| | Jews had long been à deſpiſed people, and the fuf- [| © he would fell the city of London itſelf, if he could 

EE | ferings of the Chriſtians at Jeruſalem now raiſed the. find a purchaſer.” This anſwer ſhocked che up. 

1 hatred of the. people againſt them, to dhe higheſt || right Juſticiary 3 be was Alarmed for his country, 

0 | Pinch, Richard koew is, and rudently. iſſued .A and remonſtrated freely with the king on the conſe: 

- proclamation, forbidding any of them to appear at Quotes that muſt attend ſuch recipitate meaſures, - 

Weitaünſter during the ceremany of the coronation. || But Richard was not patient of admonition; he ſg 
That deſpiſed people had long endeayoured, by their || highly reſented the liberty taken by the juſticiary, 


_— — — — 28 


intereſt of his ctown and the welfate of his people: 
His whole attention was now engroſſed with orming 
fchemes for raiſing money to defray the neceſſary 
expences of the expedition. He had already ſeized 
upon his father's tteaſures; and the biſhop of Ely 
happening to die without a will, Richard confiſcated 
his eſtate, which was very conſiderable. 'He exacted 
the moſt rigorous impoſts from the people; he ex- 
poſed the crown lands to ſale; and even diſpoſed of 
the great ſeal of England to William Longchamp; 
his firſt miniſter. Ralph de'Glenville, chief juſt: 


— CC ICT” r oro = Ae Woe pr OLI, et ores ES He 


aſſidugus application to traffick, to compenſate for || that he "deprived him of his poſt, and committed 
the infamy with which they were treated. But their || him to priſon; nor would he ſuffer him to be te. 
riches, inſtead of procuring them favour, excited || leaſed, till he purchaſed his freedom at the price of the 
the avarice, as am as their religion did the fury || fifteen thouſand pounds. At the fame time, he fold 
of the people. Deſirous of obtaining the protection the poſt of juſticiary to the biſhop of Durham for a | 
of the new monarch, the Hebrews. collected among || thouſand marks. He obtained à bull from pope | 
themſelyes a very conſiderable ſum of money, which Clement, empowering him to diſcharge from the 
they were defirous of preſenting to Richard on the cruſade all who were unable to undertake the expe. 
| dition; and Pra others who were unwilling” to 
- undergo the fatigues, on paying a proportional ſum 
of 57 The king of Scotland purchaſed, for | 
ten thouſand marks, his right of ſuperiority oV r 
that kingdom, together with the important fortreſſes 
of Roxburgh and Berwiek; acquifitions of the 
greateſt conſequence ever made by his father. By 
theſe iniquitous proceedings he acquired a prodigious 


day of his coronation. Several of the moſt eminent 
among them were accordingly felected; and, think- 
ing their buſineſs a ſufficient, exemption from, the 
general prohibition, waited at the gates of Welt- 
minſter-hall to tender him their preſent, and their 

rata. The 6ght of the 


compliments of congrallatio. The light of ths 

awakened in the people all the fury of reſentment. | 

A tumult was immediately excited, and the poor |} tum, amou r 
defenceleſs Hebrews torn in pieces by the populace, || ſeven millions and a half of our preſent moneß. 
But this ſacrifice was far from fatisfying the fury of While Richard was accuthulating treaſures to 


- 


ſum, amounting, on a moderate computation, to 


= —_  » the multitude; they entered the 6195 and maſſacred || defray the expences of the expedition, the clerg 
| all the Jews that fell into their hands, plundered || were zealouſly labouring to procure him ſoldiers, 
The pulpits reſounded with the great merit of ſerving 


* 


their houſes, and laid them in aſhes. The confla- 
gration and carnage continued the whole night, not- 
withſtanding: all the endeavours of the chief juſti- 
ciary to appeaſe the tumult. Several thouſands of 
that unfortunate people fell a ſacrifice to the blind 
enthuſiaſtic fury of à bigotted populacp e. 
"Richard was highly e 


of this inhuman tragedy. He cauſed ſeveral of the 


in the holy war. The confeſſors enjoined no pe- 

nances but what tended to promote the grand deſign 

of recovering Paleſtine out of the Hands of the in- 

fidels, and freeing the Chriſtians in that country 

from the dreadful burdens laid upon them by the 

| declated enemics of the goſpel. The people were 

| | called fe fired with enthuſiaſm ; the army foon became u- 

principal leaders of the tumult to be put to death, || merous; nor was there an officer or common ſoldier | 
as a warning and terror to others. He alſo publiſhed |] but what furniſhed himſelf with common nexeſſaries, 
an edict, ſtrictly forbidding any inſult to be offered either from his own ſtock, or by the affiſtance of 

| 5 to the Jews, whom he declared to be under his im- his friends. „ on 3 1 

| mediate protection. | — The ſame caprice and . unaccountable ſpirit of 

b Richard had my during the life of his father, || deſpotiſm that had directed Richard in amaſſing 


| | expreſſed the utmoſ: jealoufy of his brother John, treaſure, directed him alſo in the choice of perſons 
[1 whom he confidered as a very dangerous rival. But || to conduct the adminiſtration of affairs during his 
= 3 either this paſſion was now totally annihilated, or || abſence. He conſulted not his council, nor liſtened | 
abſorbed in political conſiderations ; for immediately || to the voice of the people. Longchamp, biſhop of 
after his coronation, he laviſhed his favours on a || Ely, and Pudfey, /biſhop of Durham, were conſti- 

brother who deſerved not his confidence. He granted: || tuted regents of the kingdom. The former was a 

him the eſtate of William Pepperel, the ties of || Norman of mean extraction, of a dangerous cha- 

Marlborough, Luggerſhal, Le Bee, Balſover, Lan- || rater; and being inveſted with a legantine com? 

cafter, Nottingham, Tikhill, and Wallingford, with |þ miſſion, he ſeemed to be armed with authority for 

all the honours and foreſts annexed to them. Nor the deſtruction of England. Four of the principal 

* Were theſe thought ſufficient by the imprudent Rich- barons of the kingdom were appointed their aſſilt- 

ard; he gave him alſo the earldoms of Cornwall, || ants and counſellors in the adminiſtr ation. 

| Devon, Dorſer, Somerſet, Nottingham, Derby, Lan- A. D. 1190. Having thus provided forthe fafety 
| | caſter, and Glouceſter. This generoſity was at once || of his kingdom, Richard paſſed over to the conti- 
| profuſe and dangerous. But his zeal againſt the Bent, and met Philip of France at Gue de St. Remi. 
infidels opened another, and more fruitful ſource of || Here the two princes ſwore mutually to maintain an 
| e 0 IR. £7 I uninterrupted peace; and defend each 'other's tern- 
| -Richard had, ſome time ſince, taken the croſs: || tories, in caſe either ſhould be attacked by any other 
from the hands of the archbiſhop of Tours, ' and || power. It Was alſo agreed between them, that in 


was now determined to make an expedition to the' || caſe either of them died during the craſade, the 
Holy Land in perſon. He was, indeed, iote 'a || ether Was to ſucceed to the command of os was 
foldier than a devotee; and, to gratify his paſſion: || and bec8inie maſter of his treaſures, in order ® 
for military glory, and gather laurels in the fi as of || carry'ofithe war with ſucceſs againſrhuginfidels. 
Paleſtine, he ſcruphed ave to/facrifice ar bncs the || — While Richard was engaged) in eng che ner 


— — 


* 
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fary articles with Philip, Longchamp was employed, || prudent to b ry in filence the diſhohout, of his family, 
oY farther aids or his maſter ; who was hardly, || than infiſt ary 2 * armen FR 
departed the kingdom Befortche Jevis were thieareted, I| engagement. Richard ſoon after married. the princels 
— with a general maſſacre. Mad with enthuſiaſm and Berengara, daughter to Sanchez, king of 1 
exaſperated at the cruelties exerciſed onthe Chriſtians |}: and carried her with him to Paleſtine, Queen Eleanor 
e e 9 
| 
[i 


- 


in Paleſtine; the people were perſuaded it was a me- conducted the priticeſs ts. Meſſina, and gave her ſon 
re act 1 NT perſon who tefufed.ro || a faithful account of rhe ſtate of affairs in England. 
believe the doctrines of the goſpel, Reaſon and ſdaining to haye a colleague. of equal 
humanity, pleaded in pain: the unfoftofiate Hebrews |} authority; had thrown the biſhop, of Durham into 
were deltined to deſtruckion. Thie maſſacre began, |} priſon, and governed the nation by his ſole authority, 
at Lynn, where theſe diſtreſſed people were mur- |} and with all the ſtate anc 0 orie 

dered, and tlieir houfes, burnt to the ground: K narch: The king Was nom convinced of his error, 
ſimilar fate attended thoſe. who reſided at Stamford ¶ in appointing à perſon of ſuch mean extrackion to 
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Norwich, St. Edmundſbury, and Lincoln. But the l ditect the affairs of government! He ſigned a char- 


moſt bloody perſecution raged at York, Where five 1 ter, appoiritifig à council; without whoſe concur- 
hundred men, beſides, women and Children, fell a, || rence Longchamp was not to aft; This charter 
ſacrifice to the barvarons fury of religious zeal., | Richatd fent to England by the archbiſhop of 1 7 
The deſpiſed Hebrews, dreading the fate of their f and the. car! of Striguel. But Longchamp was ſo 
brethren, prevailed upon the governor to admit them ¶ confirmed in his-power; that it was thought proper 
into the caſtle yz hoping, by that means, to avert the | to conceal, for fore time, the charter of Richard i 
ſtorm of popular fury, which threatened: their' de- | Jolm, the King's brother; only was informed of this 
ſtruction; They were fatally deceived : the bigotted | emma oo ooo oo age 
multitude ,furrounded the. caſtle}. and attacked the An event; however; fooh An which exaſ- 
works with the utmoſt violence; The Jews offered | perared the nobility, cl 1-24 and people, againſt this 
to purchaſe the hberty of retiring at the 2 of all 1mperious churchman. Geoffrey, the king's natural 
their ric hes; but they pleaded in vain! ear of brother had, fome time before Richard's departure 

for the Holy Land, been ele&ed_.into the fee of 


bigotry was deaf to the voice of compaſſion. - Driven 
to deſpair, and finding it impoſſible to defend the Yo! es ariſir Wee! 

place againſt fuch multitudes of enemies, they mur- Geoffrey had promiſed his brother not to feſide in 
dered N s and children; and after throwing || England during his abſence in Paleſtine. Queen, 
the dead bodies. over the walls upon the Le Eleanor, however; having procuted a diſpenfation of 
e 


= 


they ſet fire tothe houſes, and periſhed in the flames. 
Longchamp made a ſtrict but fruitleſs inquiry after 
the authors of this horrid tumult. The laws wanted 
power to curb the licemtiouſnefs of a ſaperſtitious 


take poſſeſſion of his ſee: Longchamp ordered him 
to be arreſted; but the archbiſhop having received. 
intelligence of his deſign, fled to the monaſtery of 


1 4 — I St: Martin; and took fafctuary in the church. The 
barl 60 gp inces, Fhilig and Richard, now em: || regent's officers paid no regard to the ſanctity of the 
barked for the 


and the latter at Marſeilles; They met at, Meſſina, I dotal robes; and committed him to Dover caſtle. 
where contrary. winds, and other accidents; detained |f . | 
them ſeveral months: Here thofe feuds and ani- |} of all ranks of people. F 
moſities firſt broke out, which ultimately defeated 
the principal deſign of the expedition. It was not, ¶ nic 
indeed, reaſonable to expect, that two kings, in the If and the fentence was confirmed in a generat convo- 
flower of youth, haughty and violent, ambitious, I cation held at Reading: The biſhops even threatened 
valiant, competitors in power, and rivals: in honour, I the kingdom with an interdict, if Geoffrey was not 
would long continue to act in concert, and facrifice i immediately releaſed; 'Fhe.. regent was now fuffi- 


their own paſſions to the intereſt of the cruſade: F ciently alarmed; and Geoffrey was ſet at liberty. 


Holy Land; the former at Genoa, {| place ; they dragged him av the altar in his ſacer- 
{ 
| 
| 


nicated all concerned in this facrilegiotis violence; 


had been anſwered, and the Holy Land intirely re- |} a final period to the-deſpotic adminiſtration of Long- 
covered from the infidels. But it ſoon appeared that || champ: A general aflembly of the nobles and pre- 
a a mutual harmony was not to be expected; the torch || lates was accordingly aſſembled; where the king's 
of diſcord was lighted up by the hand of jealouſy, ¶ charter was read; and the legate ſummoned to attend. 
and threatened both armies with deftru&ion, Philip }| He promiſed to affiſt at the conference; but con- 
could not behold, without enyy, the forces of his || fcious that his actions would not bear inſpection, he 
vaſſal ſo much ſuperior to his own. The power of || fled to London; and ſhut himſelf up in the Tower. 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
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Could this, indeed, have been effected, the intentio But this was not ſufficient : it was determined to pur 
| 
| 


arther oh the performance of his rival's 


layarre, 


3 8 diſdaining to have a colleague. of equal 
auth 


York ; but ſome diſputes ariſing between chem, 


his: promiſe; Geoffrey, paſſed over into England to 


ople;, * ie clergy were particu- 
larty atarmed; The biſhop of Lincolt exconmmu- 


| and with all the ſtate and tyranny of a deſpotic mo- 


This tyrannical proceeding excited the deteſtarion 2 


Richard filled the breaſt of Philip with malignity: _ }| He ſoon found tkat it would be impoſſible to defend 


Tancred, the king, or rather tyrant, o Sicily, | the fortrefs any length of time, and therefore fub. 
trembled for his dominions. He knew that his de- mitted to appear before the great council of the na- 
ſpotic adminiſtration had excited the hatred of his tion, where 2 was deptived of lris poſts; and find- 
people, and dreaded the conſequences of their put - ing himſelf deſerted by thoſe who had bafked in the 


ting themſelves under the protection of either of || funſhine of his greatnefs, he paſſed over to the con- 


theſe powerful princes. He therefore determined to || tifienty iti order to apply to the pope for redreſs. 


low the ſeeds of animoſity between them ; and pre- The great feat of England * to Walter, 


vent, by their diſcords, any application being made || archbiſhop of Rouen, à perſort of great prudence, 
by the Sicilians. Richard had long been affianced || modeſty and integrity; He always Confulted his 
to Alice, the ſiſter of Philip; and the princeſs had || colleagues in the affairs of , government, and; by his 


been ſent, when very young, to the court of England. || prudent management, feſtofed peace and tranquillity 
The conſummation of this marriage, which had been — Seder 7 ny ed peace and franqunuly 


delayed on various pretences, had furniſhed Philip ||. When Eleanor departed froth Sicily, the two 


with reaſons for quarrelling, with Henry II. but now || princes made preparations for paſſing. into Paleſtinẽ. 
ſeemed to be forgotten. Tancred revived the con- The emperor Frederic had left Germany fome time 
tention, by inſinuating to Philip, that his honour befare the kings of France and England were ready 
vas concerned in the marriage of his ſiſter, and that to embark; and paſſed into Afra; at the head of an 
there was room ſufficient to ſuſpect the ſincerity of ¶ army of one hundred and fifty thoufand eil. He 
Richard. Philip, alarmed at the ſuggeſtions of obtained two victories over the fultan of Cogni ; 
Tancred, immediately deinanded that Richard ſhould but bathing himſelf iti the river Cydows; when in a 
conſummate the. nuptials; but the Engliſh monarch ¶ profuſe ſweat, he was ferzed with viotent fever, 
Pia roofs that Alice had been with child by and died a few days after. This.misfortune rendered 


96 A. D. 1190. | 
His victories muſt, however, have been dearly pur-. 
chaſed ; for at the death of the emperor, when the 
command devolved upon Conrade, his ſon, the army 
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than an empty title for its object; ſeveral ſharp mef: 
ſages paſſed | 
that Philip obſtructed the progreſs 


CX 


ne 
this conteſt; which, in reality; had nothing more 


tween them; and Richard complainet - 
of eee cer ; 


army; adding, that he was ready to ſacrifice every 
perſanal conſideration to the intereſt of the cauſe 
they had undertaken to ſupport at ſuch immenſe 
hilip was now determined to abandon! the enter. 


prize; but aſhamed to avow his real motives, had 
recourſe to artifice and deception. '_ He "pretended, 


that the climate of Paleſtine did not with his 


| conſtitution, and therefore deſired Richard would 


permit him to return. The moſt ſolemn promiſe 
having been made between them not to abandon the 
expedition without their joint conſent; Richard, after 


[8 exacting from him the moſt dreadful oath, that he 
| would not attempt any thing againſt his dominions, 


but, on the contrary, protect and defend them to the 
| utmoſt of his power, confented to his departure, 
and even furniſhed him with two of his beſt ſhips for 
carrying that ps and his retinue to ee 1 
Philip left the command of his army to the duke 


leſtine: In his P 

belonging to Saladine, having on board proviſions 
and military ſtores for the garriſon of Acre, together 
with a reinforcement of fifteen hundred men. The 


loſs of this ſhip was of the moſt fatal conſequence | 


to the Infidels, who were now driven to deſpair; 
while the appearance of the Engliſh fleet infpired the 
Chriſtian army with the ſincereſt joy. The military 
operations, which had languiſhed for ſome time, 
were now revived with double fury; the moſt amaz- 


ing acts of valour were every day performed, and 


the beſieged ſoon reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 
Saladine, finding it impoſſible to ſuccour the city, 
gave the garriſon leave to ſurrender. The articles 
of capitulation were accordingly ſigned, and the 
city delivered up to the cruſaders, together with five 
hundred Chriſtian captives. . 
- Elated with this ſucceſs, the two leaders formed 


the deſign of marching directly to Jeruſalem, in 


order to wreſt that city out of the hands of the 
Infidels. Every thing was ready for the march of 


* 


the army, and the hopes 


- -peRations, 1 valour of Richard dur- 

ing the ſiege of Acre, his liberality to the ſoldiers, 
and the magnificence he diſplayed on every occaſion, 
procured the hearts of the cruſaders, and filled the 


aſt of Philip with malignant jealouſy. He, how- 


ever, concealed his paſſion, till a diſpute, which now 
happened between Guy of Luſignan, and Conrade, 


of the cruſaders were raiſed 
to the higheſt pitch, when a diſſention aroſe between | 
the two chiefs, and fruſtrated all thoſe pleaſing ex- 


of Burgundy ; and after giving him 


250 id no longer in 
the iſland than was neceſſary to ſecure his new con- 

queſt. He embarked his forces, and failed for Pa- 
aſſage, he took a very large ſhip | 


nd at im public orders 

to pay the ſame obedience to the king of England as 
to himſelf, he ſailed for his own dominions, which 
he ought not, perhaps, to have left, but to which he 
certainly ought not to have returned without bring- 
ing with him new acquiſitions of glory. Nor was 
Philip the only perſon who deſerted the enterprize; 
multitudes followed his example; ſo that the nume- 
rous army of the Chriſtians Was very greatly re- 
Richard now remained the undiſputed maſter of 

the field of honour, and determined to attempr'fome 


- 


5 8 worthy the name of the leader of the 


Chriſtian armies. He accordingly made a general 


attack upon Saladine's camp; but met with ſo noble 


a reſiſtance, that he was obliged to retreat with con- 


1] ſiderable loſs. This check, however, made no change 


in Richard's reſolutions: that martial ſpirit, which 
formed his ruling paſſion, ſupported him under every 
misfortune. He mn ot to march from Acre to 
Joppa, and fortify all the places that fell into his 
hands. Saladine poſted himſelf in the road, at the 
head of an army of three hundred thouſand men, to 
oppoſe his paſſage. The martial ſoul of Richard 
glowed at this 8 of ſignalizing his courage. 
He was alſo perſuaded, that by defeating the army 
of Saladine, he ſhould open to himſelf a free paſſage 


| to Jeruſalem, and, perhaps, make himſelf maſter of ; 
that famous city in a ſhort interval of time. Both 


armies prepared for a general en ent, which 
was to etide the fate K — ah; poſſibly, 
of Paleſtine itſelf. e ee 2 
The right wing of the Chriſtian army was com- 
manded by James d' Aveſnes, the left by the duke of 
Burgundy; while Richard in perſon led the center, 
or main body. Saladine had concealed part of his 
troops on the right behind ſome hills, which covered 
them from the ſight of the Chriſtians. On this body 
of reſerve he placed his greateſt hopes of victory; 
and therefore, without altering his poſition, waited 
the attack of the enemy, who began the action with 
their right wing. The Saracens 2 orted the ſhock 
with great reſolution ; and, by the ſuperiority of their 
numbers, put that body into great diſorder. Their 


| leader, James d'Aveſnes, was ſlain, in endeavouring 


to rally his broken troops, and lead them onee more 
againſt the Infidels. The duke of Burgundy, at the 
head of the left wing, made a furious attack upon 
the right of the enemy. The Saracens, for ſome 
time, ſupported themſelves with great reſolution; 
but on receiving orders from Saladine to retreat 25 
they fought, the duke was deceived, and followed 


marquis of Montferrat, relative to the crown of 


Jeruſalem, gave him an opportunity of expreſſing 


his reſentment; Richard rr the pretenſions of 


the former, ahd Philip t 
© XA i, 


hole of the latter, During 


them a conſiderable way beyond the- body of the 
army. Saladine perceiving that his left wing ſt 
firm, and that the duke of Burgundy was ej arared 
from the reſt of. the army, ordered 2 at 

concealed behind the hills to move forward. Thel 
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troops deſcending the eminences in prodigious num - Richard, cried out; in the Saracen language, Hold! 
bers penny, the duke's forces; and made a || Lam the Ba of England!” . Every cye was now 
dreadful ſlaughter: Ha barer Or ür directed to Beſpreaux and thoſe Who were engaged 
be fate of the Chriſtian army nom depended on wich Richard immediately left him, that they might 
the valour and conduct of Richard. He had been have à ſhare in ſeizing the perſon they imagined to 
very ſucceſsful here he had made his attacks; and {|| be the Engliſn monarch. This ſtratagem gavr 
though he met with a ſtour refiſtance; had compelled || Richard an opportunity of oſcaping from the enemy. 
the troops that oppoſed him to retreat in diſorder. Deſpreaux did not diſcover himſelf till he came be- 
He was ſtill purſuing the broken forces, when he was fore Saladine; when falling at his feet, he ingenu- 
informed!of the difarder of his right wing, and the ouſly confeſſed, the deception he had made uſe of to 
danger of his left.. He immediately gare over the | dave his maſter, Saladine commended his fidelity, 
purſuit; and marching to the duke of Burgundy's ||| ;and treated him with the utmoſt reſpect; but ſen- 
aſſiſtance, fell upon the victorious troops of Saladine ¶ {ible that Richard would never ſuffer a perſon who 
with ſuch impetuofity, that he ſoon;;wreſted from chad fo ſignally afliſted him te remain in corifinement, 
them the palm of victory, . demanded ten Saracen emirs in exchange for ſo faith- 
had obtained. - Richard; on this occa n, performied Ful a ſervant; . N. i IEG Nh Eh: AY CHD: COOTL? L 
the moſt aftoniſhing acts of valour y and thoſe who |||. Haying finiſhetl the fortifications of Joppa, Richard 
before were filled witk envy, were nom ſtruck with began his march towards Jeruſalem, fully determined 
admiration. He is ſaid to have met the famous || to wreſt that famous city out of the hands of the 
Saladine, and to have diſmounted that celebrared || Infidels: Saladine drew up his army on the plains of 
leader, who mult have fallen into the hands of the [| Rama, to oppoſe his paſſager A fecond battle en- 
Engliſh monarch, had not the Saracens; uſed more ſued, and Sa adine-was a ſecond time defeated, No- 
chan common efforts to reſcue him from his dani {| thing now oppoſed; his march to Jeruſalem z/ but the 
gerous ſituation. But however. that be, the yalour | Knights Templars, who were in the intereſt of Phili 
af Richard entirely changed the fortune of thie day, gf France, and therefore envious of the glory which 
and Saladine was obliged! to reinforce his right wing Richard muſt obtain by the: conqueſt of the Holy 
| 
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: © 


with part of his victorious troops on the left. This City, perſuaded the Engliſh monarch to lay aſide his 
motion, which eauſed ſome diſorder in that part of deſigri till the enſuing ſpring; and take up his winter 

the Saracen army, gave the right wing af the Chri- quarters at Aſcalon. Richard, who ſuſpected not 
ſtians time to recover themſelves ; and finding the ff the real motive of the Knights, followed their ad- 


oppoſition they had before met with to grow weaket ¶ vice, marched directly to Aſealon, and repaired the 
and weaker, they quickly rallied; and falling with || forcifications which. Saladint's forces had demoliſhed. 
the utmoſt fury on the Saracen troops chat oppoſed _;; . P. 1192. The diſpute between Guy de Lu- 
rabd:flighton s? ff a of ee Jeruſalem, was now revived ; ang the duke: of Bur- 
Nichard ſtill maintained the battle on the right | gundy refuſed to act any longer in conjunction with 
Vuiuith an- inttepidity: mor than human; in ſpite of the Engliſn. The French troops retired into places 
che vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy, who how directed {| of. ſafety, and paſſed their time in luxury and indo- 
their Whole force àgainſt the Engliſh monarch. He I lence, Still deſirous of making himſelf maſter of 
was, however, in danger of being overpowered by e the great object for which the cruſade 
numbers, had not his right wing, meeting with no I] had been undertaken, Richard put an end to the 
farther oppoſition, adyanced to his aſſiſtance; Find. diſpute, by declaring Conrade king of . Jeruſalem: 
ing chemſalves attacked in flank by a freſh..body: of Bat at che ſame time, he-indemnified Guy for the loſs 
forces, the Saracens began to give way ;:nor was it I Sf nomiflal, by preſenting him with a real crown. 
in the poweriof Saladine, though he exerted his ut- He beſtowed upon him the kingdom of Cyprus: 
moſt, to rally them. The Chriſtians took advantage Pleaſed with having obtained the honour he had ſo 
of this diſorder, and preſſed the Saracens: with ſo a e Conrade, who was now at Tyre wih 
much vigour, that they: berook- themſelves to flight. his fects, made preparations for joining the Chriſtian 
Above fifty thouſand of the Infidelstwere: left dead army at Aſcalon, But before Fee he 
on the: fieſd of battle. James d Rveſnes, was the ¶ was ſtabbed in the ſtreets of that city by two aſſaſſins 
only perſon of diſtinction among the Chriſtians that ſent for that purpoſe by a Saracen prince; generally 
fell in this ö . wy | filed The Old Maniof the Mountains: The ſubjects 
bl 
| 
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This defeat ſtruek td Saracens with a panic: ef chat chief eſteemed aſſaſſination; meritorious, when 
they abandoned the maritime gities of Aſcalon, Cær || ſanctified by his mandate: they courted death; were 
ſarea, and Joppa, after demoliſhing the fortifications. it even in the extremities of Europe, in the execution 
Richard — directly to Joppa, where he ſtaid of his orders: ; The prince juſtified this cruel. gow 
ia, 


ſome time to repair the fortifications; that if he ſhould J gerding, in 4 Jester he wrote to the duke of Au 
be obliged te retreat, he might have a ſecure: port to 
embark his forces for Europe. While he continued 
at Joppa, lie frequently amuſed himſelf with hunting 

in the neighbourhood, attended only by a few of his ſhip was forced into Tyre by a ſtorm. 
intimate friends. As he was one day returning from The death of the marquis proved a freſh obſtriic- 
the chace, with only ſix-iperſons in his train, he I tion to the progreſs ef the Chriſtian army; but his 
alighted from his horſe, laid himſelf down under a {| widow being ſoon after married to Henry, count of 
tree, and fell aſleep. He was, however; ſoon rouſed Champagne, that nebleman was, in her right, de- 
by the approach of a. ſmall party of Saracen horſe, | clared king of Jeruſalem: and, at his inſtances, the | 
Paſing by.the place. Richard immediately mounted French conſented th jain the army of Richard, who 
his horſe 3 and as the Saracens. were few in number, [| immediately marched towards the capital of Paleſtine, 
purſued. them to ſome. diſtante. The enemy pre- which he was determined to beſiege. But uſt as he 
tended to fly before him, but artfully drew him into {| reached the neighbourhood of . 
an ambuſcade, where he was ſuddenly ſurrounded: by [| met che caravan paſling from Babylon to Jeruſalem. 
a ſquadron. of horſe; He defended himſelf for a | The whole conſiſted of three:thauſand camels, and 


ſome time after z, and declared, that the marquis fell 
by the poniards:of his ſoldiers, in revenge for his 
having put to death one of his merchants; whoſe 


Lonſiderable time with great bravery, without the four thouſand mules, loaded witk the rich merchan- 

leaſt thought of retreating, notwithſtanding The pre- -die of the Eaſt, and eſeorted by ten thouſand horſe. 

* diſparity of numbers. But even the valour | The Saraeens no ſooner perceived the Chriſtian army 
1 


ot Richard ad || than they began to retreat; but Richard, at the head 
not one of his attendants, by a remarkable preſence End cavalry, attacked them with ſuck 
of mind, ſaved him from the r fury, that they were put to flight, and the whole 
Four of: his attendants were already flain, when || caravan fell into the hands of th 
William Deſpreaux, the only ſurviving friend of | 

10 | 


of five thou 


g hriſtians. Pa 
who was equally geiizerous and brave, diſtribu „ 
| | 8 the 
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the whole booty, vlc wis of prodigious value, Sepulchre, and be permined to trade in 

among the: ſoldiers. E Lt any proof 

Soon after this duch. incident, the army 1 ſurpaſſed all the princes ef bg 

aſcended the neighbouring eminences, from the fam- || crulade in humanity and moderation, in ſcience and 

mits of which they had a fair proſpect of the cele- knowledge, continued faithful to his engagements, 

— do of Joan. and the ion of which || He gave an illuſtrious: proof, at the taking of: Jery. 
t. object of all their labour and . Ne e eee 


— ba thought himſelf ſure of of compaſſion. He granted to the wife of n | 
and 2 putting a — 15 | capitulation ſhe — n 
his hopes were ee abortive by diviſions a ee to retire he pleaſed, * 
the leaders of the confederated army. It was urped, demanding amy ranſom for the Greeks who. inhabited 


in a council of war, that the ſcarcity then ||| the city. On his making his entry into Jeruſalem, _ 
rei 2 Fefe 2 would * — 7 F | 
4 difficult, if not i to procure: proviſions | beging be w re to them 
neceſſary for their fu — Theſe reaſons were || bande! and: others, their children or chrir father 
far from n he was determined to who were them his prifoners 5 ah he 
beſſege the city, which was now almoſt deſtitute of {| requeſts with a 1 which/'thar pate of als 
troops, the greater part of the garriſon having bech world hack yet afforded no enanple. But that gene- 
drawn out to reinforce the army of Saladine. The Tou print, : who had formed the kigheſt idea of 
duke of Burgundy: perceiving it would be impoſible Richard's military virtues; lived not to ſee the wx. 
to divert Richard from his purpoſe, and envieus of | 1 u of he trace: he died dt Damaſcus jaſt be. 
the lory which the Engliſh monarch would acquire period arrived, lamented even dy the 

e reduction of Jeruſalem, Teparated' His dare heide frei action of his life deſerves to be 

com che allied army, and marched directly to Tyre, I handed don with applauſe w poſterity Vit would 
The duke of Auſtria followed the poke Ho ef the || have ſhohe confpicudus even in a conſtellarioh of 
French general : he abandohed Richard at a tinge } Chriſtian virtues. He onderes hi . 


when fortune offered them the palm of victory, be carried through every ſtroet f Damaſeus Uhile 
the Saracens, ſhut up within tlie walls of Jeruſatein, | aà crier, preceding it, 1 voice, 
trembled for their libe This 1s all dt remains to the mighty Saladin, the 


Richard now ſaw all is hopes of conqueſt wih  canqueror: of che Eaſt Ny his lafb will, he let 
like the morning cloud. I Would have been bo- arge charities to be diſtribmed tb che pb f ever,; Ml 
Jute: madneſs for him to beſiege a city famous for its 1 the Chriſtian the Few, and cin my = 
ſtrength, eſpecially as Saladine, at the head of an Shed, defi equally: 5g wi che om 2; oi 
merous army, ho ee the mountains, W Fay” wn | 
ferze the maritime place® the momeht they: Were 84 | 
ſerted by the Chriſtians. But the deſire of feduèi 
Vas ſtill the darling p on f his öl. 
He even ſubmitted 16:.follicit 'the affiſtance ef . Sacre near quit He knew 


duke of Burgundy, and the king of Jeruſalem Rin . 
ſelf undertook the office of ae But every merous artendants, and therefote di IO 
attempt was made in vain. Stbady te his purpe | | in the habit of a pil "invending'to drupal through 
of .Bepriving | Richard of the glory of taking tze Germany, 28 the elt way, to his on domminions. 
capital of Paleſting,: he refuſed to j6ih the E But he wW²as unable to'conceal himſelf: "From che pier 
army, under pretende of is having ind authority © If ing eyewof curious inquiry. Some Geriiaty officers, 
expoſe. the troops of his maſter in ſuch deſperate | who had ſervedt under dulee Leupold ef Ruſtris, at 
&rvice... The Engliſh\monarch was therefore obli {| the fiege of Acre, knew the toyal pilgriim, e 
to abandon the enterprize, and aceordin gl iy mare | cheir 3 che pleaſing — eo — 
his arniy to Acre. But he had hardly reached the having power to retaliate the affronts e had 
neighbourhood of that city, before Aae we 8 Puts 'the Land, 'hevcauled = 
that Saladine had taken Joppa, and was ng *the him to'befeizedtiti the night, lat Gynacia, a village 
ſiege of the caſtle with ſo much fury, oe the the Bir. near Vienna, and ſent in chains to the emprför 
riſon muſt ſurrender, unleſs vrelleved. Richard, | | Henry VI. A Chriſtian prince did not bluſh to 
| mhio'never abandoned his foldidrsin diftteſs, didered i load with Irons; "and <bnfine in boah ſos prion, 
Is army to march ta the relief of Jof while he che hero 'of the oruſade- SP 
hinnelf, at the head of 3 a ere body fe eee It has been alrea 
embarked at . ns d reached J oppa- ſome! dude | was obliged f 
before his army! The name of Richard wus terrible niſtration. Ffactiſed m 
to the Infidels? he fell imemediately on the beſiegers |} ſtranger to-every ſe ice, 1 
with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that the Saracens, 'whi | his a ilitics :t0' excite 7 — ry — 8 
were very {lightly arined defence, Abandonetl the | | poncitf' the Engliſa. He repreſtnsed chem 
e and retreated to the aeighbouring meu. as a rebellious generation, ready to trail upon ble 
tains. fn iritual authority of St: Peter's ſuccelibrsy and that - 
But it was. impoſſible for valoue;. howeverenes. | 8 agalnſt hum were nothing more than 
ordinary, when aſſiſted only by a handful of WH. a prel ſude of attempts of a much bs gy ow the 
ers, to defeat the numerous atmies of Saladinep anꝗt | deſtructiom of the pomiſical (digntry. * Oelefeine UH? 
carry their victäres bo the Fates of. Jeruſalem.” At || who now.g led the papal Chait, Was dbarmeds for kis | 
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the ſame time, chic enttruſiaim of the cruſaders be- 177 Wuhout making any inquiry a de tuch 
gan to yield to; time ah Fatious: dae now of Longchamp i eren, 1. Surge de P 
more defirous of vifiting their On country than the | ang. letters 0 the - biſhops, * 1 


capital of Paleſtine; aid bf for * 1abours chem to — 1 prince Johny und 
and toil in their native vallies, chan +epoſing'<on the | were-concerned in the deprivatien of 2 — ä 
top of the hill of Sion; Miche was no Rranget to || cellor. 8 lel 
their wiſhes, and therefore determined to ſeize® this | then 
favourable opportunity of condluding à three Year's | rech San to 
truce with Saladine, on e ow conditions : || orders of — , ed ddr 
That the ſea-coaſt from Tyre to Topps fhould remath | ſtirution of their country, und the volt of 
in the hands of the Chriſtians, Without any meleſta- HRC tyranny was launched in van 
tion from the Safacens: That the Chriſtians ſueuld But this oppoſition, 'though virtuos in ie ature; 
Ave 1 * to 0 go in * Wunder r eren in worm 4 a Fd auth! 8 
4% Sat k 2 P men 
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ate. of the be l e Senke ſetupled do | aidour for the erufades and by princes wha profeſſed 
0 upom the ald. religiob when ithe. tenets of the gotpel. - 
—.— Ta . Aon of power, The pope now dechred loudly i in his favour: he 
_ cargles. of the means bye Which he artained it, thfeatebed to lay the whole empire under an inter- 
he exerted all; his abjlities: 10 pape his, way to the dict, if. Richard was not releaſed. The princes of 
crown, ſhould auybsceident happen tp. his brother the diet were aſhamed of the emperor's conduct; 
during his. ahſenge. He. was, lndeedz ſenſible that and loudly declared; that they could not fuffer the 
he had no claim eithet ta the Heptre of England, or (Germanic body to be ſtained with the imputation of 
the foreign dominions of RIchard, while - Arthur, violating the Jaws of narure and nations; by detain- 
duke of Btitany, ſon to his alder brother Geoffrey, ing in 15 without any juſt cauſe; the perfon of 
lived; and therefore had recourſe to every artiſice for ||| a great ki 80 who had fo otily ventured his life in 
depriving; the legal beir of bizjuſt rights; and ufurp- || the eauſe 0 Chriſtianity; The emperot was alarmed, 
ing a throne to Which de had: no pretenſions: Hie and offered tb fer Richard at liberty 5 but demanded 
invited Longchamp, whom he had formerly baniſbed | | one hundred and fifty chduſand marks; about three 
from. the kingdom to return, hoping, that by join hundred thouſand pounds of out pteſent money, for 
ing their intereſt; they ould: br Able 6 diſtreis an his ranſom; of whieb one hundred thoufand were to 
eee had ſo nobly defended the liberties | be paid before he wes releaſed from priſon, and 
of England.. Pleaſed with the acquiſhion of »ſo 


| hoffe delivered for the payment of the remainder; 

power ul a protector, the biſhop landed in England, The he demand.of the emperor was no foonet known 

d diſpatched. a meſſenger with the news of: his || in England, than every method was put in practice 
* But the miniſtry were not to be intimidated; 


for raiſing the enormous ſum. Twenty ſhillings - 
they informed the prelate, that unleſs he immediately || were levied on every knight's fee, and the money 


left the kingdom, they would ſeisze his perſon as 4 already aid into the treaſury applied to purchaſe the 
traitor. Longchamp; wWhem vice had rendered oth | liberty of 4 prince, who had fo nobly reſiſted the 
morous, Waited · not the conſequences $- IR | power of the Infidels: The churches and monaſteries 
directly, and returned to che cantinent. melted down their 3 the 8 biſhops, and 
Soon after his departure, the: neyrs of Richard's | abbots, paid æ fou their annual revenues, 
impriſonment reached England; and cauſed a general | oy a 0 arochial . — a gow of their tythes; 
conſternation. Jahn conſidered. j it as a very fortunate William, ing of Scotland; contributed two thouſand 
event, and determined: to improve it to his qun-ad- — towards the king's ranſom; The neceſſary 
vantage. He, paſſed over. into France, and threw ſam being thus raiſed; queen Eleanor, and Walter, 
himſelf 7 \the arms of Philip, the iworn: | archbiſhop o Rouen, paſſed over to the continent, 
his brother. Queen Eleaner, on the other hagd, paid the money to the emperor and the: duke of 
emp berſelf ine de Gantz , Richard and un- Auſtria; and Richard was ſet at liberty, in prefence 
| cha — to take every precaution; tel prevent of the arehbiſhops of Mentz and Gologney and moſt 
— that micht strencd mis alarm- ofeshe German nobility; - | 
ng aden, eIvil /3445- HO e Stbvs 11 wats”. og Love | As D. 4194. Fortunately for. Richard; hs eſcaped 
A. P.,. . be che perfidy of the emperor. Ambaſſadors from Philip 
venged:. gn Nichard for; of France. atrived-ſ0on-aftet his deliverance, offering 
| prodigious advantages, if the emperor would confine 
the Engliſh monarch one year longer; The baſe 
' foul of Henry embraced the offer, and difpatched 
meſſengers t arreſt Richard, and bring him back to 
| 35 1 court: But his treacherous deſigns were 
abortive; by the agility of Richard, who 
arked at the month of the Schelde, and loit ſight 
o | bog the German ſhore before the emperor's meſſengers = 
[ ones at Antwerp. Philip was attoniſhed when he 
that: Richard was ſe at liberty; - and wrote a 
— country - th 1 ren hands | letter do John in the following terms: „ Take care 
77. yourſelf ;. the devil is broke looſe “ 
Richard was received with the utmoſt e 
— Mende ee — — e as | | tions of joy and affection by his ſubjects. They 
his: were forgotten by the nee bebeld with rapture a prince who had ſuffered ſuch a 
renchman. In conſequence. of this treaty; Philip |} dreadful captivity, after ſo nobly defending the cauſe 
ä invaded Normandy, at the head of a — K of the Chriſtians, and cauſing the name of an Eng- 
made hi Maſter of; ſaveral-places; and extended ; bibmgn 46,þ6xevered; nations before unacquainted 
his ens the gates of iRguen- . Hut the time of q with the appellation, This endearing. behaviour 
ſervice af his Vaſſals being expired, he concluded || | baniſhed from che inind of Rickard. the idea of all 
afruce ich the Engliſh, who fpulazed. Kt pay bim the indignities ha had experienced during his im- 


n — —_ 


tbo —ꝛ ͤ—— — 


Wenty thouſand marks. | | |= mar all his alarms, his fatigues, and his ſuf- 
Vil the:ſward of perfidy, was thus layingwaſte | . — were buried in oblivion. He ſeetned even 
the domimiens: of Richatd, chat prince himſelf was defirous of wiping ing off the ignominybf his captivity 
ſuffexing in a German priſon, every kind of lol by orderin ceremony of his botonation to be 


and intigniiy. A warrier, who, at the head of his repeated. foon' After. declared his intention of 
army, Made even the mighty Saladine. tremble, was | making a reſumption/of all the crown revenues, and 
now treated with contempt by a petty prince ꝗf the annulling all the-bomratts he had made before his 
empire. He Was . fore the; diet, and þ me. — forthe; Holy Land. He alledged, that 
accuſed of ſevęral crime, which had no-exiſtence but | the purchaſers: had alicady indemnified themiclves: by 5 
in the m t, minds of Berben. He juRified || the profits of the eſtates; tllat neceſſity had com- 
himſelf wich an eloquencd that confqunded his per- Ed him to wake theſe grants; that the moner 
ſecutors,: 48d. cayered: them. with eouf uon. * N expedition favoured both by the 
remonſtrazed against che vngrnerous nerqus treatment: he > and-laity 4: and that thetefore'it Was unjuſtithe 
had met wich from thoſe whom: he hed raſcued from || | 1 ſhould bear khr whole burden, Theſe reaſons 
che power of the . Infidels, before gere and com- were unnee o none: diſputed the juſtiee of this 
Plained, that after Ge ting his. zeal: in the | teſumption. Ell the purchaſers gave up the poſ- 
cauſe of nene e Ia been confined in a 2 they had obtained from ſthe king, and ſeemed 


bed and Sperien ded, 42, & 2 hardly; proper. |} to vie with one another who ſhould be the firſt te 
or 9 in a country that ee che wanoſt |} | | mike the: required ſurrander. A parliament was alſo 


©1731 XY 


foo A, D. 11 96. 


called at Northampt 
juſtice Aug his 


abettor, 


on, Where Richard detmuidel 
TRE John, and his principal 
ugh, biſhop of Coventry. They were 


both cited to appear within forty days, and anſwer | 
the charge exhibited againſt them. They refuſed to 
obey the ſummons; on which John was attainted of 


high treaſon; and the prelate ordered to be tried by 
the biſhops in his ſacerdotal capacity, and in the 
ou 's court, as ſheriff of the county. 


heſe tranſactions did not, however, divert the 
attention of Richard from the reſolution he had | 
he was ſo far. was, obeying 
naughty | 
atled 
raiſed 
a powerful army, and paſſed over into Normandy, 1 


e | 


formed of taking ample vengeance on Philip for his 
perfidy. A monarch leſs paſſionate and 
than Richard could not have been ealtly-p1 
upon to pardon fuch deteſtable conduct. 


vowing to execute the moſt dreadful revenge 
the faithleſs Philip, who, contrary to the 
lemn oaths, and in defiance of all laws, both human 


and divine, had invaded his "territories, and 17 
ut. 
ILmönarchs, 
produced 
” wor pine events. A few oaſtles taken; a few. th 
ling parties ſurpriſed, and à rencounter of 


voured to prolong the time of his = tivity. 
the hoſtilitics between two ſuch 
thoroughly exaſperated againſt each — 


— 52 form the prineipal actions of this campaign. 
The only action of any conſequence ha 
Fretteval, between the French and Engli 
when the former were totally routed ; and Phi 
his chartulary, . or regiſter uf charters, ” Which he 
always carried with him, 'containing the ſeveral par- 
ticulars of the revenues of the princq; a liſt of his 
vaſſals, and the: ftate of the Aver and freemem 
This misfortune 2 80 1 make a ne te. 


giſter, in which his p. es were rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed, -: this War, prince 
who was denne br of honour. and integrity, e. 


ſerted the king of France, as he had fem rly- gone 
his brother. Having invited to dinner all the officers 
of the garriſon of Evreaux, where 
he cauſed them to be maſſacred,” 
riſon to the ſword, and delivered” 
king of England, of hom he raved pardon for his 
offences. Queen Eleanor interceded, and the 
received him into favour. I forgive him, ſki 
Richard, © and hope to 95 his en as eally 
© as hewillmy clemency. 

About this time the duke of Auſtria aving 
cruſhed his leg by a fall from his horſe-at a'tournas 
ment, was ſeized with a fever; and finding his end 


approaching, was ſtruck with femorſe for his cruel * 
ot 


behaviour to Richard. An intire reſtitution Was n 
in his power; but he ordered, by this will, that* all 


the Engliſh hoſtages ſhould be ſer at liberty, aß the 
> His for | 


remainder of the king's ranſom. remitted, 
ſeemed inclined to diſobey the orders of his father ; 


dut the clergy: W and obliged ith to 
form them. 1 8 5 


gt it} 


"A. D. 1196. „The animoßties which" fablited || 


between Philip 
ſeries of hoſtifi 


ities: and truces, which were broken 


both princes could recruit their armies. To ſupport 


W: the Engliſn with taxes, which excited an uni- 
verſal 8 among the e; and the great 
talents of 

ſufficient to prevent the eral diſcontent from break- 
ing out into open rebellion. - 


Theſe diſturbances were greatly increaſed by the 


daily harangues of one William Fitz Oſbert, a perſon. |] 
ef mean birth, and- ſtill” meaner appearance. He | 


was a lawyer dy profeſſion, but pretended to be the 


advocate of the poor; and in order to render himſelf | 


ſtill more remarkable, he ſuffered his beard to grow 
to an enbrmous le 


acquired the appe 


continually exciting the ſpirit of reſentment in the 
Poor * the rich, by the moſt inflammatory ll 


commanded, 
p. che whole gar: 
up the place to the || 


us TAT OF ENGLAND. 


n 


ſpeeches ; pretending there was 'a colluſion x 
the great to caſe themſelves of che load of public 
taxes, and throw the whole weight on the aden 
of che labouring people, who were conſidered in no 
better light chan chat of beaſts of burden. These 
inſinuations produced the deſired" effect; chefury of 
the people was raiſed to a height bor upon 
madneſs; and a tumult enſued in St. PauYs' church 
where ſeveral perfons loſt their lives. 


ug At | 


IR || 


;uſticia 
before — wy. 
the ſummons, that he 
killed the officer who delivered che citation. The 
motexational part of his followers were ſtruck with 


This dan 3 inſurrection alarmed the 
who dee Longbeard to appear 


horror at this inhuman action: they abandoned the 
pretended advocate for the rights of the people, and 
a fe of tlie loweſt of the rabble onhy no. followed 


Longbeard. Te faw the 3 of the greater 
part of his audiente? but continued, for ſome days, 
to rob and murder his fellow citizens with great ban 
barity, It as nom time for the government to inter. 
poſe in order tot prevent an open rebellion. A 
ſtrong Party of  ſoldicrs/ were accordingly ſent” inte 
„ wich ſtrict orders to apprehend the incen- 
dead or alive. The rioters were ſtruek with 
terror, and retired, with Longbeard at their head: 
to the church of Sr. Mary le Bow;- here they ſhut 
themiel ves up, hopi ing that a general inſurrection 
would be excited in their favour;i, They were de- 

ceived j the citizens Taw-their-errory:4hd abandoned 


| | acces ain 


| the wreck, .who had deceived them to puniſhment. 
| ard; however refuſed to ſurrender — 1 
ig wen from the body of the church, 
 rreated; arthe head oPhigfollowers;iinto the Feb 
from whence they diſcharged a ſhewer of ſtones, 
on-rhe heuds of the aflail- 


f} t05rhe.. artacks ben coltpany 


u a horſ&& mil chrou 
| 25 and after wards robe 


ants. Unwilling to the lives of his ſoldiers 


adauſed- 4 large 


1 carried int the body of ths church; e e — 


The ſmoke effectially put a end to all oppoſition} 
and the inſurgents, to avid ſuffocation, ſurrenczered 
at diſerstion. Longbeard vas ſenteneed to de drawii 
Sk At prinei pal ſtreets of the 
img in nein Wich nine 
„ eee accomplices; / © {0251.09 0074 5 0 


1197. The war in Normandy! was ſtill 


per- | 


from which circumſtance he || 
ation of Longbeard. He was | 


4 


1 


2 on with unremitted animoſity, but produced 
few: remarkable events, In one of theſs rs 


Fiſhes; 44 loaded: bim "with irons: 
hel 46-rh60p6pe'for-redreſs;”" The 
oniiff i 7 Yernanded: his libert png 
im his oo ory iakſtins highly on the privileges o 


che chureh. The king ent the coat « | 
had worn in büttle, and which was be- 


| | ſmeared with blood; wich the words of Jacob's ſons 
and Richard occaſioned a continual | 


to their; father, << This Rave we found : know now 


* whether it be thy ſon's coat or not. Thee pontiff 
almoſt as ſoon as concluded. They were, indeed, 


nothing more chan neceſſary ceſſations from war, ell 


replied, %% That the coat ſent by the king id not 
belong to 4 foncof the dureh, but to a ſon of 


the camp; and that che pritoner was at Richard's 
theſe military expeditions, Richard was obliged to 


<*. mercy.” The prelate; thus abandoned, was obliged 


10 . his bay ar the price of ten thouſand 
| | a i N 
ubert, the chief juſticiary, were hardly 


Aus 


A. D. 1199; -Philip finding'no gegen 


weary of a war which exhauſted his cor applied 
to pope Innocent III. who them filled tlie n 
to employ his good offices iti bringing —— 
wich Richard. The pope readily complie@with his 
. and ſent cardinal Peter into Hane, 1d aft 
mediator between the contending: arties; n ne- 
Station was accordingly begun, and a coßſiderable 
progreſs made in a treaty for a durable peace; when 
the death of Richard put a finds period to che labous 
of the pontiff. 2 2 £1 : 


| | be gained over the Engliſh monarch by: 


$5 


- lord{hi ip of Vido- 
mar, 


A 18 plowing, a Feld in the 
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ar, viſcount of Limoges, found a, treaſure, con- 


A. D. 1199. O 


beſides money, S ; Ol 
aſant delivered the whole to Vi- 
art of it to Richard as a preſent. 


domar, who ſent a Pr 
This di ſatisfy. the prince; he. claimed: the 
Toy TY and, at the head 


whole, as ſuperior lord of the ſoil; | 

of 4 pany of Brabanders, beſieged the count in 
the caſtle of Chalus. The garriſon offered to ſur- 
render; but Richard replied, that ſince he had given 


taining, 
antiquity. The pe 


uld enter the caſtle by for CC, and | ang every one 
of them upon the walls. The ſame day, Richard, 
attended only by M cadee, 


when one Bertram de Gourdon diſcharged an arrew 
chard, however, gave orders for the aſſault, took the 
caſtle by ſtorm, and hanged up the whole. garriſon, 
except Bertram, whom he , reſerved for a more-cruel 
death. The wound was not, of itſelf, dangerous; 
but the ſurgeon, by his prepoſterbus treatment, ren- 
dered it mortal. Richard. perceiving his end ap- 

proaching, ordered. Gourdon to be brought into his 
| preſence. 


with a cool and intrepid air, & you killed my father, 
“and my two brothers, with your own hand, and 
<« you intended to hang myſelf. I am now in your 


ce mit to the ſevereſt tortures, provided I can think I 
ce have delivered the world from ſo great a tyrant.?? 
Richard felt the juſtice of the reply, and ordered 
Gourdon to be ſet at liberty. But Macardee ſeized: 
the unhappy archer, cauſed him to be  flea'd alive, 


A 8 


ſeveral valuable pieces of 


him the trouble of coming in perſon to beſiege | the - 
place, to recover what Was properly his own, he 


H 


dee, the leader of the Bra- 
banders, approached the caſtle, to ſurvey the works | 


from a croſs-bow, which pierced his ſhoulder, Ri- 


N. A. D. 1201. iot 
and then hanged. Richard did not long ſurvive the 
fate of Gourdon: he paid the debt of nature on the 
ſixth of April, in the tenth year of his reign, and 
the forty-ſecond of his age. He died without iſſue. 
Richard excelled all the princes of his age in heroic 
yalour ; nor were his abilities as a general inferior to 


his courage. Theſe talents form the moſt ſhining 


| part of his character, and procured him the appella- 


tion of The Lion-hearted, Coeur de Lion. Military | 
glory was the darling paſſion of his ſoul; and hence 
his reign became a continual ſcene of oppreſſion and 
misfortunes, His character is a compound of re- 
.markable virtues, and remarkable vices. He was 


— 
* 


Nen 
— 


open, generous, valiant, and ſincere; but he was 
revengeful, ambitious, haughty, and cruel, He was 
at once both meanly avaricious, and idly rofuſe. 
Fey princes ever poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of under- 
ſtanding; a more ſolid” by ent, or a more per- 
ſuaſive eloquence; but his headſtrong paſſions too 
often diverted them to improper objects. His in- 
gratitude and want of filial affection are unpardon- 
able. He was no friend to the ſuperſtition 9 

of his age; the love of glory carried hint into the 


Felds of Paleſtine, He ſaw and deteſted the practices 
% Wretch,” ſaid the king, what have | 
Jever done to you, that you have ſought my life?” . 
« What have you done to me, replied. the priſoner . 


of the greater part of his clergy, Being preſſed by 
Fulk, a zealous preacher of the cruſades, to aban- 
don his vices, particularly his pride, avarice; and 
voluptuouſneſs, which he called the king's three 


1 fayourite daughters, he returned him the following 
[ am now | [} anſwer : Tour counſel is juſt. I give my pride to 
<« power ; take your revenge: I ſhall willingly ſub-: |} the Templars, my avarice I beſtow upon the monks; 

| and my voluptuouſneſs I reſign 1 | 
| But, wich all his faults, he was beloved by the Eng- 
| luſh, though they ſeverely felt the wei 


to my prelates. 


af the taxes 


— 


a. 
mars... Þ FY 


| neceſſary to ſupport his military expeditions, | 


the. auth. Ros 3 oy 
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A. D. F OHN, who obtained the appellation of 
1199. Þ Lackland becauſe his father-left him no 


throne durin | | 
Richard, * his departure for the Holy Eand; 
his ſucceſſor, and who was confeſſedly the -lawful 
heir to the crown, Richard; indeed,: afterwards 


that Arthur, who was only twelve years of age, and 


ſupporting his pretenſions 
brother, 


found no difficulty in prevailing on the Engliſh to 
declare in his favourz but the barons of his tranſ- 
marine dominions ſupported the pretenſions of Ar- 
thur, whom they — their lawful ſovereign, 


Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, declared openly in 
his favour. But Conſtantia, the mother of Arthur, 
fearin the barons would not be able to ſupport the 
title of her ſon againſt the forces of his rival, ſent 
the prince to Paris, and put him under the protection 
of Philip. Pleaſed with the opportunity of embar« 
_ raſling the affairs of the king of England, Philip 

declared in favour of the young, duke of Britany; 
garriſoned all his towns and caſtles, and cauſed him 
to be educated with his own ſon, But being involved 


m a quarrel with the court of Rome, on the ſubject 
of his divorce with his 
it neceſſa 


period ſeemed to be put to all diſputes. 


ig 


| 


Li 


had appointed Arthur, ſon to his brother Geoffrey; 


wholly a ſtranger to the Engliſh, was incapable. of 
againſt the faction of his | 


III confummated; but ſhe had, fome time .fince; been 
Strengthened by the declaration of Richard, John 


whoſe right his predeceſſor had no power to ſet aſide. 


ry to agree to an accommodation, and a final 


changed his mind, and, by his laſt will, left his || 
ſceptre to his brother John. Poſſibly he imagined, 


inheritance, had made preparations for aſcending the 


the captivity of his brother; though 
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as now at liberty to paſs over into England 

net with no oppoſition ; and was crowned 
at Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſeventh, of May, in 
preſence of a numerous afſembly of the principal 
e oo, 7, 
A. D. 1200; But John's vices were alone ſuffi- 
eient to raiſe him very powerful enemies. He fell 
in love with Iſabella; daughter and heireſs of Aymar, 


count of Argoulefme, one of the moſt celebrated 
| beauties of the age; His queen, the Heireſs of the 
| Glouceſter family, was ftill alive; ard Iſabella was 
betrothed to Hugh, earl of Marche, The nuptials, 
indeed, on account of her tender age, had never been 


delivered into the hands of that nobleman; So many 
difficulties ſeemed to form an unſurmountable barrier 
to John's deſtructive paſſion; but he difdained to 
ſubmit to the laws of his country, though founded 
on the ſolid baſis of virtue. Under pretence of con- 
ſanguinity, he procured a divorce from Rome; and 
perſuaded Aymar to carry off his daughter, whom 
he ſoon after married. The pope was highly exaſ- 
perated at theſe irregular proceedings; but John 
regarded neither the thunder of the Vatican, fior the 
reſentment of the injured earl. OS LT 
A. D. 1201. The art of conciliation was fiof in 
the catalogue of John's virtues. He took no care 
to ſoften the reſentment of the ear} of Marche; 
he conſidered even the moſt diftant advances towards 


queen Inſelburga, he found | 


ſubmiſſion as a diſgrace to royalty. He purſued the 

ſame imprudent conduct in England, by figoroully 

executing the foreft-taws, which were thought to be 
. ſufficiently abrogated by the charter of Henry II. 


The earbof Marche ſaw the miſunderſtanding between 
| | Pd 


Joh 
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1203 
John and his Engliſh ſub) ects with pleaſure ; and || conſidered young Arthur as an etervial bar to his am. 
being joined by his — the count d' Eu, they ex- || bition; a perperial evidence of his treaſonable uſur. 
cited commotions in Poictou and Normandy. John || pation ; and imagined that he could never be tru] 
ſummoned an aſſembly of his barons ; but they re- || happy till he commenced aſſaſſin. Soon after acbOmd 
fuſed to attend him into Normandy, unleſs he con- || were received that the y Fog Kg was no more, 
firmcd their privileges. But the aſſociation was not || and no one doubted but he by the treacherous 
yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed for them to ſupport their || hand of aſſaſſination. The crime was certain, but 
noble reſolution. The threatenings and power of || ſome dubious circumſtances attended the execy 
royalty engaged the greater part of t to ſubmit, || D*Argentre, in his Hiſt: de Bretagne, gives the fol. 
and John paſſed over into Normandy. at N gens | 8 * rn of the death of prince Arthur 
an army more than ſufficien« to reduce the inſurgents} : n, ff ſays that hiſtorian, leading his nephew after 
but be geen no prudent eee he eee brought him from 
claims that gave univerſal diſconke + 


tion. 


There, late in the 


to the public rievances. The Priya 

to the Fo France, u Ripe mls.by 2 2 V friends, he mounted 

pringe fled upon rag - fie ants, ordered the 

promiſed: to eim 7 — #his manner they 
ti kp was diſco 


fortic body purpo! "Way a Ach cliff hang. 
Oer che Joh hedtarely ſpurred his 
<> 98 thay aur, and laying 

| do of ebe reins 1. ſtabbed the 
 ſeyeral times d wogh the bg ng 


more 0 5 . carved their app 2 
began to extit A authisi | 
oppreſſion. 24006 206 in promiſed to 
and again brake his engsgements. 
ba * 


at Rouen, * 


and pyfillanimods meaſur W up” the” it Ez the horrid action was per 

torch of war and: video ] Europe juſtly accufed Folin of the mur- 
A. D. 120 art — the dangerous chäfacter Ger art fortunately for the jnſtruction of all kings 
of his uncle, Joan f Trans e En may be ſaid,” that this firſt Crime was the cauſe of 
rity in an union wit the diſ . 4. | books madforrunges. The feudal laws, which in other 
rons. He Foinkidehs Frei L army, wv ady been her ine ory ſo many diſorders, 
begun hoſtilities, Pe Were in 65 Rance attended 1 nal 


fection, gave him bie daughter in mart er of Aa, 
miſed to ug bi an nſt the king-ot-Eneland [5 in ition 
The progreſs of ; is temarkably | de Ling of 
rapid, and Tale was now e 8 00 l 1 ede a appearance and 
to the military. D rations. But Philip Was tho-..||. t im rjeant at 
roughly exaſperated, and -openly dec that be arms. urg . prince ena bite _ yy ri 
would not ſheathe the fave of” 8 une is ring fave duk. Let him come, t monarch, 
el England wonld lb 80 fe c, n atked che bin 
rine deminions td his nephew, the P in ani Les, Wifverca Philip, 
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ER the judgrient of h rs will pern. f]ohn re- 
walli It a 80 fo obey, a ſentence WAS Paſſed againſt him. 
eee e was. declared of felony and parricide; 
nal his ſeignori and ficks is France were declared 


y prep NY At put r tener in 


to the crown of France fo 


oſe his intention: the in- 


ee 3 3 arms into Normandy. Nor 
of -attackin : s the batred which the inhabitants of that dutchy 

ip ur the h _ "> | bore” to the French of any great conſequence: it 
eck his 34 orm 5 but a feeble obſtacle to the rapidity of Phi- 
neſts, The count of Alencon deſerted the 
Fry of England, and delivered up all the places 
under his command. to the French monarch, who now 


too few malay la  refiſtan 
mined to em tlie et opportun 
the caſtle, ane being Placed 
two hundred Knights, he precipit 
body of forces a gainft*- raste. 
taken at the firſt Saffault but he 


. greater part of the garriſon, retired into the gp 58 


and inade a gallant defence. The danger of his mo- ma his army. Exaſperated at the deſertion of 


ther rouſed John from the couch of indolence ; he || o powerful a > vail; - John determined to retake 


marched at the head of an army of Engliſh and Bra- Alengon, and immediately inveſted the place. Philip 


banders, attacked the camp of Arthur, put his army || faw himſelf expoſed to the diſgrace of ſuffering the 
to flight, and took the young prince, er with || capital of his new ally to be wreſted from him, For- 
the earl of Marche, and moſt 4 the revolted barons, || runarely a tournament was now held at Gatinois, and 
priſoners. The greater part of the captives were || the fertile genius of Philip furniſhed him with an 
lent over to England, but Arthur was ſhut up in the. || expedient for obtaining a powerful aſſiſtance. He re- 
caſtle of Falaiſe, and afterwards removed to the cita || paired to the tournament, and pointed out the plains 


del of Rouen. of Alengon, as the proper field for difplay! ng their | 


John improved not his victory. He = Is in military talents, and inflicting on a baſe parricide the 
triumph into Normandy, and Philip abandoned the || puniſhment due to his crimes. The knights vowed 
ſiege of Arques on his approach. Succeſs is often || to chaſtiſe the aſſaſſin, and marched immediately to 


the deſtruction of the timorous and bloody tyrant ; || the relief of the beſieged. John fled at their 25. 


it rendered John the execration of mankind. He || proach; and never more made any artempt to del 
was a ſtranger to the gentle feelings of compaſſion, | his dominions. He even affected to be unconcern 


and \polſeled no the virtue of magnanimity. He at the ſucceſs of Philip. Let him go on, "_ 


de) * 


28 char the infer nal deed might be 


1 ects n = mare favourable event could not have 


which, during ſeveral cen 
fee” |} runes, LIT in 1 mbered from it. His vaſfals 


ced all oppofition, and 
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4 $108 
him years to acquire. 


the puſillanimous 
6 day wht-haw" colt Hae: oy 
inherited the ſame 1 as all tyrannical 


daſtardly princes: he | 
of his n without making any efforts ** 


he fol- 
| 


licited, was pleaſed with any opportunity of —_— 


Europe. He wrote to Philip, commanding him to 
— 4 bal period to the war, ard conclude a peace 


and one of the moſt able ge | as of 
more ſervice to John than the thunder of the Vatican: 
He defended Chateau Galliard for a whole year, with 
the greateſt firmneſs and intrepidiry; The fortreſs 
was remarkable for its ſtrength, and Philip was 
obliged to ſubdue it by famine, The intrepid go- 
vernor, after having repulſed every attempt, ſup- 
rted, with remarkable patience, all the miſeries of 
. was at laſt ſubdued by a ſudden attack in 
the night-time, and taken priſoner; with his whole 
- garriſon. Philip was charmed with the abilities of 
Laci; and notwithſtanding he had given him 6 | 
much trouble, treated him. with the utmoſt ervility, 


The juniors 


H 

_ archbiſhop of Canterbury, who paid the debt of 
nature about the cloſe of the preceding year, the 
junior monks met clandeſtinely in the night, elected 
Regirfald, their ſub- prior, to the vacant Ae and 


| N | A. D. 1406. 


that. this election was not valid, unleſs the pope's 


and ſent him immediately to Rome, to be confirmed 
by the pontiff. Elated with his elevation, Reginald 
| fuſfered his vanity to get the better of his prudence : 
he endeavoured not to conceal the intention of his 


rated; the monks proteſted againſt the election; 

and the ſuffragan. biſhops aſſerted their privilege. 
themſelves, aſhamed of their conduct, 

and d at the levity of Reginald, were very 
deſirous of the election. The chapter was 


voice. Twelve monks were immediately diſpate 
ta Rome; to ſollicit his confirmation. The oppor- 
tunity now offered which Innocent had ſo long de- 


both elections; and inſiſted, that the monks ſent to 
his holineſs ſhould elect cardinal Langton into the 
archiepiſcopal ſee: of Canterbury. The monks re- 
Preſented, that they had no authority from their 


rue magnanimity reſpects valour even in any enemy. 
1 A. D. * Phils found little ſition in re- 
ducing the other towns and fortreſſes of Normandy. 
The inhabitants of Rouen, indeed, at firſt deter- 
mined to defend the capital ; but finding all 2 | 


| 
John returned to England, covered with diſgrace. 
He found at firſt ſome relief in the pride of the Eng- 
liſh, who were provoked at the inſolence of the 
French barons, who had dared to 4 0 ſentence upon 
their king. But his conduct, which was at once 
tyrannical and puſillanimous, ſoon convinced them, 
that the loſſes he had ſuſtained in France were the 
natural conſequences of his perſonal cowardice. He 
was now looked upon with contempt; and his barons 
began to form conſpiracies for redueing within proper 
limits the exorbitant prerogatives of the crown. 
Nothing was wanting to complete his misfortunes, 
but a quarrel with the church, and this he ſoon 
effected by his imprudence. e 
Innocent III. who then filled St. Peter's chair, 
carried the papal ag much higher than any 
of his predeceſſors. Not contented with endeavour- 
ing to extend! the authority of the Roman pontiff 
over all the potentates of Europe, he was ambitious 
of reducing the eccleſiaſtics themſelves to the ſame | 
degree of ſervitude; He pretended, that the diſpoſal | 
of all benefices juſtly. belonged to the ſucceſſors of 
St. Peter; and that they had a right to employ all 
the revenues of the church whenever the intereſt of 


the papal ſee demanded aſſiſtance. The imprudence | 


with an opportunity of carrying theſe pretenſions 
into execution. | | | | REP 
A. D. 1206. Theſe monks enjoyed the privilege, 
on the death of a primate, to name a ſucceſſor; but 
it was uſual, before they filled an office of ſuch im- 
. Portance, to obtain the king's conſent; and it was 
alſo generally allowed, that the ſuff biſhops had * 
voices in the election. There are, however, times, 
when the moſt ſacred rights are ufurped by unthink- 


of the monks of Canterbury ſoon furniſhed him | 


| whoſe violent tempers were 


not only be contrary to all the laws of equity, but 


103 


no difficulty of having tecourſe to the mott 
rdinary — * — of Hubert, 


placed him on the archiepiſcopal throne; Knowing 


journey; ſo that the ſeeret was known in England 
ng before he croſſed the Alps. John was highly 
APE 


| accordingly dflembled; and John de Gray, biſhop of 
; Norwich; was choſen primate, without one difſenting 


| fired, and he determined to embrace it; He annulled 


'coitfent could be obtained, they enjoined him ſecrecy, 


canvent to make ſuch election; and that it would 


alfa. to the canons of the church; But Innocent 


was determined to be obeyed ; he liſtened not to the 


vaice of reaſon, and the remonſtrances of the monks 


were urged in vain; He even threatened them with 


the terrors of excomtinunication, if they refuſed to 


obey his orders, and uſed every menace in his power 
ta terrify them into obedience; One of their number 
had the courage to perſevere in this oppoſition; the 
teſt were intimidated, and elected l Langton 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 5 


Annocent himſelf, however bigotted to the power 
of the Roman ſee, could not imagine, but this fla- 
grant ufurpation muſt excite the . reſentment 
ore he wrote a 


in the court of England; and there! 
2 mollifying letter to John; ſent him a preſent of 
our 
of which he endeavoured to enhance, by explaining 
the many myſteries t 
to obſerve, with the moſt ſerious attention, the form, 
he matter, and the colour of theſe rings: * The 
form, faid the $0 
eternity, which has neither beginning nor end ; 
and hence you ought to learn your duty of aſpir- 
« ing from earthly to heavenly objects, from things 
« temporal to things ternal. The number Four 
<« being a ſquare; denotes ſteadineſs of mind, which 
neither proſperity nor adverſity can ſubvert, fixed 
for ever on the folid baſis of the four cardinal 
« virtues, The matter, which is gold, the moſt 
4 precious of metals, ſhadows out wiſdom, the moſt 


Iden rings, ſet with precious ſtones; the value 
e 
7 implied. He deſired him 


pope, is round; repreſenting.” 


precious of all accompliſhmetits, and juſtly pre- = 


| © ferred by Solomon to riches, power, and all ex- 


* terlor attainments. The blue colour of the eme- 
i rald repreſents Faith ; the verdure of the ſapphire, 

< Hope; the redneſs of the ron Chatity ; the 
« ſplendor of the topaz, Good Works.“ 


admired, though it appears extremely ridiculous in 
our's, produced not the deſired effect. John wag 


| enflamed with the utmoſt rage, and threatened the 
} moſt exemplary vengeance againſt all that had been 


| concerned in the late colluſive election. But when 


e of the court of Rome, were inclined 
to ſupport the choice, his paſſion knew no bounds, 
He immediately diſpatched two reſolute knights, 
equal to the ferocity of 


ing men, who, in ordep to promote their own intereſt, 


their manners, to expel the monks from their con- 
| | Vent, 


This explanation, which, in that age, was greatly 


he heard that the monks of Canterbury, dreading 
the ve 
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vent. They performed 
punctuality; the fathers: were obliged tc 
ſafety in a precipitate flight. They left che knights 
in full poſſeſſion of their eſtates, their houſes and 
 efects;o ,, n ee dnn nt ent en wor 

Innocent ſaw this violonce with à ſecret ſatisfge- 
tion; he was perſuaded that by purſuing ſuch violent 
meaſures, John would ultimately ſink in the conteſt. 
He followed not his example; he had recourſe to the 
ſofter arts of perſuaſion, till he found the thunder of 
the; yatican produce the deſired effect. He wrote a 
very conciliating letter to John, beſeeching him not 
to oppoſe the determination of his ſpiritual father, 


who was continually labouring for his eternal happi- 


neſs. He deſired him to reflect on the conſequences 
that attended a ſimilar oppofition in his father Henry; 
and begged him not to reſiſt the church of God, nor 
perſecute any longer, that cauſe for which the holy 
marxtyr St. Thomas ſacrificed his life, and who was 
no ſo juſtly venerated by the ople. But John 
was firm to his purpoſe; and bal v Ms vs of 
reſiſtance been founded on the ſolid ba 
his behaviour would have 
plauſe. But the: vices of John had rendered him 
contemptible; he could not hope to be K cond by 
his ſubjects. The pope knew this, and determined 
tg perſevere. He commanded the biſhops of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Worceſter to expoſtulate with him, 
and if he perſevered in his diſobedience, to threaten 


the kingdom with an interdict. John was exaſperated: | 


almoſt ts madneſs at the inſolent behaviour of the 
pontiff, He {wore that if thepope preſumed to pro- | 


nounce the: ſentence, he would put aut the eyes, and 


cut off the noſes of all the Roman clergy he could 
find in his dominions. In vain were che perſua- 
ſions of the biſhops to mitigate his fury, he wrote 2 
letter to the pope, telling his holineſs, that he looked 
upon his proceedings as an inſult upon royalty; that 
his own kingdom turniſhed a ſufficient number of 
clergymen, eminent at once for their learning and 
piety, without ſuffering thoſe of a foreign ſeminary 
to be intruded upon him; that he was determined to 
maintain the election of the biſhop of Norwich to 
the utmoſt extremity; and concluded with telling 
the pontiff, that if he refuſed to do him juſtice in 
this particular, he would probibit all commerce be- 
tween his ſubjects and the Roman ſee; nor ſuffer any 
appeals to be made to a foreign tribunal. . 


* 
5 


Innocent, who knew the animoſity. which already || of excommunication; and was very deſirous of avert- 


ſubſiſted between John and his people, was not to 
be diverted from his purpoſe. ,.. He thundered out the 
dreadful ſentence of interdiction againſt the king- 
dom. This cenſure had all the requiſites for excit- 
ing a popular commotion. The ruin of his people 
was involved in the puniſhment of the king. The 
exterior parts of religion ceaſed immediately. The 
altars were ſtripped of their ornaments: the images, 

the croſſes, the ſtatues of ſaints, and all the holy re- 


lics were laid upon the ground. The churches were 
ſhut againſt the laity; and divine ſervice was ſuppreſ- || 


ſed. Even the ſacraments were no longer adminiſter- 
ed but to dying perſons ;, nor the dead ſuffered to be 


buried in conſecrated ground, The. ſevereſt penances | 


\ 


tainment, ſtrictly forbidden. 


In an age of ſuperſtitious bigotry, when, the peo- 
ple were thoroughly perſuaded that the pontiff was 
the true vicegerent of heaven, and that the divine 
vengeance and indignation: were the inevitable conſe- 
quences of his ſentence, it is no wonder that the 
whole nation ſhould be alarmed ; and that every per- 
On in the kingdom ſhould exert all his power to 
avert ſuch dreadſul calamities from the + 5 


were commanded, and every pleaſure, every enter- 


But John was not to be moved with tears and ſuppli- 


cations. He oppoſed with the moſt obſtinate in- 
flexibility, every attempt to remove the ſcourge, and 
reſtore tranquillity to his dominions. He. puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigour, all who ſubmitted to the 
orders of the pope, whether biſhops, monks or ſecu- 
lar clergy. Some of the eccleſiaſtics, indeed, diſre- 
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4 their orders witli the greateſt I garded the cenſure of the Roman pontiff. The Cifter: 
to ſeek their -|| cian order continued to perform divine ſervice pub. 


1s of virtue, | 
ited the higheſt ap- 


A. Dizi: 


lickly; the biſhops of Wincheſter and Norwich fol- 
{lowed their examples, and ſeveral. of the moſt emi: 


nent divines openly preached againſt theſe pro- 


ceedings, which they called unjuſt and unwarranta- 
ble. An exettion of prudeht vigour therefore might 


have diſſipated the tempeſt ;. but John liſtened not to 


the voice of reaſon ; he followed the dictates of his 
headſtrong paſſions, which led him to the brink of 4 
precipice that threatened his deſtruction 
The kingdom laboured ſeveral years under this 
cenſure ; but John was fo far from being reclaimed, 
that he became more tyrannical than ever: his cruel. 
ties increaſed in the ſame proportion with the danger 
of his government. The clergy were the particular 
objects of his fury. He ſeized upon their tempora. 
lities; he drove them from their monaſteries, and in- 
flicted on them every kind of indignity: he endea- 
voured to retaliate on them the ſufferings of himſelf 
and his people. But his A was not confined 
to the clergy, the laity alſo felt the weight of his op- 
preſſion. He not only enforced the foreſt laws, which 
had always excited troubles and diſtreſs, he likewiſe 
ordered all the mounds of his foreſts to be levelled, 
that his deer might range at large, to the inexpreſſible 
diſtreſs of the huſbandmen..-- But ſo inconſiſtent were 
| the meaſures of this infatuated prince, that even 
while he had recourſe to theſe violent oppreſſions, he 
felt the crown totter on his head, and had recourſe to 
the moſt extraordinary ſtretch of power to enforce 
the obedience of his barons. He compelled them to 
| give him hoſtages for their good behaviour and fide- 
lity. The greater number complied with this de. 
mand; but when the king's meſſengers came to the 
caſtle of William de Barouſe, a nobleman of great 
power in the Marches of Wales, his lady replied, 
„That ſhe would never truſt her ſon to the care of a 
prince, who had imbrued his hands in the blood of 
; his own nephew.” . Barouſe, who knew the cruel 
| temper of John, and that the ſarcaſm of his wife 
| would never be pardoned, fled, with his family, into 
Ireland. But the place of their retreat was ſoon 
known, and John gave a looſe to his: cruelty, The 
lady and her ſon were ſhut.up in priſon, and ſtarved 
to death, The nobleman himſelf eſcaped to the con- 
tinent. 6 Ve te „ 3 F 
A. D. 1211. John had long feared the ſentence 


ing the dreadful ſhaft. He diſpatched the abbot of 
Beaulieu on an embaſſy to Rome, to effect, if poſſi- 
ble, a reconc iliation with the pontiff. Cardinal 
Langton was immediately ordered to repair to Eng. 
land; but the propoſals not being equal to what the 
| pope demanded, he broke off the conference abruptly 
and returned to the continent. Innocent now pre- 
pared to launch the dreadful bolt of excommunica- 
tion againſt John, and to abſolve his ſubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. - But notwithſtanding the 
power of Rome, and the cruelties which John had 
exerciſed on his ſubjects, a few only of the Engliſh 
biſhops could be prevailed upon to publiſh the ſen- 
tence, which, however, produced the deſired effect. 
| The prelate, who dreaded the power and cruelty of 
the king, ſtole out of the kingdom, and the barons 
| entered into cabals againſt him. This eccleſiaſtical 
thunderbolt was really terrible, becauſe the gave 
the kingdom of England to Philip of France, a prince 
who wanted neither power nor inclination to aſſert his 
claim. The pontiff did more, he promiſed him the 
| remiſſion of all his ſins, if he ſucceeded in the re- 
duction of England. He even granted the ſame in- 
dulgences on account of this expedition, as had been 
given to thoſe who went into Aſia to recover the 
Holy Land from the infidels. The facinating luſtre 
of the Engliſh diadem, wholly changed the opinion 
of Philip. He did not now tell his holineſs, that 
the pope had no right to give away crowns. His own 
kingdom had been interdicted ſeme years before, 4c 


| he himſelf. excommunicated; by this very pope, for 
8 "7 | attempting 


A. D. 1213. | 2 Bo 'F 'o- 
attempting to marTy atiother wife. He then afferted 


the independence of his own crown, and declared' 


theſe papal cenſures inſolent and abuſive. He ſeized 
the temporalities of every eccleſiaſtic in France who 
had proved himſelf ſo bad a ſubject as to obey the 
pe: but he thought quite differently, when he ſaw 
Fichfſelf commiſſioned with the execution of a bull, 
which was to put England into his poſſeſſion, He 
took again to his bed that very princeſs, whoſe di- 
vorce had been the cauſe of ſo many excommunica- 
tions, and devoted himſelf intirely to execute the 
' ſentence of the ſee of Rome. He employed a whole 
year in building one hundred and ſeventy ſhips, and 
in raiſing and diſciplining the fineſt army ever ſeen 
in France, The averſion which the Engliſh bare to 
John might, in regard to Philip, be conſidered as 
cegquivalent to another army. But by the popes 
emulation between the Engliſh and French, by the 
horror the people had conceived againſt the pope's 
arbitrary proceedings, and by the aſſiſtance of the 
extenſive prerogatives of the crown, John was en- 
abled to raiſe and keep together, during ſeveral 
weeks, an army of fixty thouſand men, at the head 
of which he advanced towards Dover, to meet the 
prince who had tried and condemned him in France, 
and was now coming to dethrone him in England. 
A. D. 1213. While all Europe was in the utmoſt 


expectation of a battle that was to decide the fate of 


the Engliſh diadem, the: pope was forming ſchemes 
for turning the whole to his own advantage. Pan- 
dolf, the pope's legate, who headed the oppoſition 
againſt. John, procured an interview with him at 
Dover, under pretence of treating with the barons 
in favour of Philip. He repreſented to the Engliſh 
monarch all the dangers of his ſituation. The 
e French fleet,“ ſaid the artful Italian, is ready to 
fail: your troops will certainly deſert you in the 
„ day of battle; they will never fight againſt the 
ic arm of Omnipotence. One reſource only is left, 

« which is that of ſubmitting yourſelf abſolutely to 
e the protection of the Holy See,” John was now 
completely humbled z he feared the power of Philip, 
and dreaded the deſertion of his barons. The advice 


of Pandolf only promiſed him ſufficient aſſiſtance, 
and he determined to embrace it. Accordingly he 
repaired to the prelate, and, in the preſence of four | 


of his principal barons, he promiſed, that he would 


receive cardinal Langton as primate, that he would | 
make reparation to the clergy, and that he would | 


inſtanfly conſign a conſiderable ſum for that e 
But this was not ſufficient to free John f 


ſceptre from his hand: he, therefore, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to put himſelf and his kingdom under the 
. Accordingly he repaired to ' 
nights Templars at Dover, where 


| 
| 
| 
| 


protection of the 
the houſe of the Kr 
he reſighed the two kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land to the holy ſee, acknowledged himſelf the vaſſal 
of the pope, and promiſed to pay him an annual 
tribute ef a thouſand marks. It was alſo ſtipulated, 
that if either he, or any of his ſucceſſors, ſhould 
ever infringe. upon thoſe engagements, he, or they, 
ſhould forfeit all right to the two crowns. © This 
diſgraceful treaty was followed by the truly humili- 


ating ceremony of homage. The king, unarmed, 
and on his knees, appeared before Pandolf, ſeated on 


a throne, In that degrading poſture he ſwore fealty 


F 


A ſum of money was then put into the legate's | 
hands, as the firſt payment of this tribute; and 
John himſelf preſented him with the crown and 


ſceptre. The imperious prieſt, to ſne his triumph 
over the fallen monarch, Fa 
the money 
_ Tegalia to the king, but not without declaring, in an 
audible voice, that he muſt conſider it as a particular 
favour of the Roman ſee. Nor would Pandolf take 
off the interdi& and excommunication, till the exile 
Clergy had received full fatisfa&tion for their loſſes. 
. | 


rom his 
Prone embaraſſed ſituation. Philip only waited the ] 
egate's return, to embark his forces, and wreſt the 


[| 


H 


| pape's inſidious proceedin 
colon 


"I 
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Pandolf having executed his ſecret commiffion in 
England, paſſed over to the continent, where Philip 
was waiting for him, every thing being ready for the 


armament to put to ſea. The 7 immediately 
repaired to the prince's court, and informed him; 
that he was no longer permitted to make à deſcent 
upon England, now become a fief of the Roman 


church; and that John was under the protection of 
| the holy ſee. Philip, at once ſurpriſed and ineenſed 
| at this declaration, treated the * as an impoſtor. 


He told him, that he had made theſe preparations at 
an immenſe expence, at the preſſing inſtances of the 
pope; and therefore, that no contrary orders, nor 
even all the threats of the Vatican, ſhould now deter 
him from proſecuting his deſign. He immediately 
— a general council; wherein he painted the 
in the moſt glaring 
rs, and deſired their advice with regard to pro- 
ſecuting the denign againſt England. They all ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of the pope's duplicity, and 
the greater part declared. for making he intended 


deſcent. The earl of Flanders not only diſſented - 
from the general opinion, but declared ftrongly 


againſt it. He boldly told Phils, that his expedi- 
tion againſt England was inconſiſtent with juſtice, 
and the. laws of nations, as none of his anceſtors 
ever pretended any claim to that kingdom: Exaſ- 


perated at this remonſtrance, Philip ordered the earl 


to quit his dominions, and immediately turned the 
armament he had raiſed for an ex 
land, againſt Flanders. But William earl of Saliſ- 
bury, at the head of an Engliſh fleet fitted out to 
guard the channel, fell with fach fury on the French 


tranſports, that one hundred of them were funk, 


and three hundred taken. Philip perceiving that 
the total deſtruction ef his ſhips was inevitable, ſet 
fire to the reſt, -as the only method to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the Engliſh, | 


John was deſirous of purſuing this advantage over - 
Philip, but his barons refuſed to join the ſtandard of 


an excommunicated prince, He therefore wrote a 
very preſſing letter to Langton, beſeeching him to 
come with all expedition, and give him ablolution 
aſſuring him, that he would, to the utmoſt of his 
power, love, defend, and maintain the church and 
clergy againſt all their adverſaries ; that he would 


| re-eſtabliſh the wholeſome. laws of his predeceſſors, 
particularly thoſe of king Edward; and that he 


would annul all oppreſſive edicts, and judge every 


| man according to juſtice and equity. The prelate 


obeyed; and, on the above conditions, gave him 
abſolution in the cathedral church of Wincheſter, 
before the 
A. D. 1214. John being now delivered from 
this vexatious affair, attempted to carry the war 
into the dominions of Philip; but he wanted both 


courage and prudence to lead an army againſt an 


enemy. He beſieged a caſtle near Angiers; but the 


approach of an army, under the command of prince 


Lewis, excited all his natural timidity. He raiſed 
the ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving be- 


hind him all his tents, machine 


feated, at Bovines, the emperor Otho, who had en- 
tered France at the head of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand Germans, This victo 


all John's hopes of conqueſt, He returned to Eng- 
land, covered with diſgrace.  —_ — 

Nor was peace yet eſtabliſhed in England, Though 
the feudal government, ſince the Norman conqueſt, 


had ſet bounds to the ſovereign authority, the prero- 


ad the inſolence to trample }| gatives of the crown had been very greatly extended. 


under foot. He, indeed, returned the | | 
che ſame privileges which thoſe of ſimilar rank en- 


joyed in the other kingdoms of Europe. 


The Engliſh nobility were now determined to aſſume 


The 


charter d by Hen 


confirmed by Henry II. had flattered the people 
communicating to them ag 
E e 


with liberty, without 
| | feal 


ition into Eng- 


principal nobility and elergy of the 


IM s: and baggage. A 
few days after, advice arrived, that Philip had de- 


| ry eſtabliſhed for ever 
the reputation of Philip, and put a final period to 


. renewed by Stephen, and 
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real advantages: the form appeared lovely, but it 


vas deſtitute of ſubſtance. The articles had never 


been executed on the part of the crown, and the 
whole was now nearly forgotten. The barons were 
rouſed from the couch of indolence 
bauc 


the tyrant of their country. Archbiſhop Langton 
became the head of a faftion; The promiſe the 


king had made at Ling rar he received abſolution, 


furniſhed: the primate with pretences for a revolt. 


He aſſembled the barons ; he produced à charter of || was appointed for holding a conference between the 


Henry I, which he had fortunately found in the 
libr 
firmly in inſiſting on a renewal and ſolemn con- 
firmation of that contract of ae en Pleaſed 
with the opportunity of ſetting bou 

authority, and of procuring a poſitive declaration of 
the rights | 'of | Engliſhmen, the. barons took an oath 


to adhere firmly to each other; planned meaſures 


for forcing the king to grant their requeſt, ſhould he 


be diſpoſed to refuſe it; and agreed to meet at Lon- 


don ſoon after Chriſtmas, to preſent in a body their 
e,, od ET 
As. D. 1213. They accordingly aſſembled at the 
capital on the day appointed, and demanded of the 
king a renewal of Henry's charter, and a confirma- 
tion of the laws of Edward the Confeffor. The 
king, alarmed at their number, zeal, and unanimity, 
| promiſed to give them a poſitive anſwer at Eaſter. 
bf the mean time he laboured, with the utmoſt. affi- 
duity, to gain the clergy over to his intereſt; by 
making them the mol | ; 
— them a charter, by. which he granted to them 
the election to all vacant benefices; reſerving only 
the right of a ang 
firmation of the e 


either of theſe were delayed, the choice ſhould ne- 


vertheleſs be deemed valid. At the ſame time, he 
iniplored the aſſiſtance of the pope, and vowed to 
lead an army into Paleſtine, not doubting but he 


ſhould receive from the church that protection which 


| the had granted to every prince engaged in thoſe 


pious expeditions; It was the intereſt of Innocent 
to protect his vaſſal, in order to ſecure his ſubmiſſion. 


But the-Engliſh clergy, weary with the deſpotiſm of 


* 
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the Roman court, and who ee the loſs of 
iff treated with con- 


thoſe privileges which the pontiff tr 
tempt, openly rofeſſed their zeal for the liberty of 
the people. This encouraged the barons to proceed 
with alacrity; and though they expected to have 
pope, as well as the king, to contend with, they 
did not deſpair of ſucceſs z they determined to pro- 
cure a charter of liberties, or periſh in the glorious 
attembts ;; Eb 

When the feat of Eaſter approached, the king 


.- deſired to have a ſchedule of the different articles of 
their pretenſions. The barons immediately prepared | 


the writing requeſted ; and advanced in a body to 
Brackley, within fifteen miles of Oxford, where the 


court then reſided, and. ſent the ſchedule by the | 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the earl of Pembroke. 
The king read the demands of the barons, and burſt | 


into the molt furious paſſion, aſking, cc Why they 


The primate. immediately communicated this an- 


title of The Mareſchal of the army of God, and 
of the Holy Church.” They ſtaid not for any 


farther anſwer from John, but immediately began 


hoſtilities. They publiſhed a proclamation, invitin 


the reſt of the nobility to join them'in this national 
_ cauſe, They advanced towards London, and en- 


tered the capital without oppoſition. Almoſt all the 
nobility now joined the ſtandard of the barons; 
and John was left at Odiham, in Surry, with the poor 


retinue of only ſeven knights. He made ſeveral 


the de- | 
hery, the meanneſs, the violence, and the tyranny 
of John. Both clergy and laity joined in oppoſing || 


of a monaſtery, and exhorted them to join | 


unds to the royal 


A 
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attempts to elude the blow. He offered to refer tie 
whole diſpute to the Pope, and ſign any Charter that 
his holineſs ſhould approve. This was refuſed! 
He then propoſed to empower eight barons to ſettic 
the conteſt, four of them to be choſen by himſelf 
and four by the inſurgents. But this offer Wwas "al 
rejected. John now pergeived that all oppoſition - 
would be in vain: he ſaw himſelf abandoned by his 
ſubjects, and was obliged to conſent to the demands 
of the barons. N 7TCC 1 CIOS "AIM: FE: NE 
 Runimede, a place between Windfor and Staines; 
king and the confederates ; where, after a debate of - 
a few days, the king ſigned; on the ' nineteenth of 
June, the celebrated charter of Engliſh liberties; 
This famous deed, which is ſtill confidered as the 
foundation of Britiſh freedom, either granted or 
ſecured very important privileges; and therefore it 
* 3 to give a faithful trnlnkien bi 
it here, where, it is preſumed, every Engliſhman 
will expect to 3 e v4 0 N ns 


| lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquiteine 


laviſh conceſſions; He 


d'elire, and to ſubjoin a con- 
ection; but declaring, that if || 


| fable to the Engliſh church, and which we gra 


| firmation of from po | 
| 4 did not alſo. demand his crown?“ Swearing, that || cord between us and our barons, was granted of 
he would never grant them liberties which muſt | free hich cha , anc 
reduce the king to the ſtation of a ſlave. Ido will it to be faithfully obſeryed by our heirs for 
rr... 42-0 AT, 
ſwer to the diſcontented barons, who immediately ||. 


elected Robert Fitz-Walter their general, under the li 


MAGNA CHARTA; or, The Charter df 


| Liberties, granted by King John 0 his Subjects, 


i in the Year-1215.; Berl Gr 6 


abbots, earls, barons, juſticiaries ef the foreſts, 
ſheriffs, governors; officers, and to all bailiffs, and 
other his faithful ſubjects, greeting. Know ye, that 

we, in the preſence of God, and for the health of 
our ſoul, and the ſouls of all our anceſtors and heirs, 
and to the honour of God, and the exaltation of the 
Holy Church, and amendment of our kingdom, by 
advice of our venerable fathers, Stephen, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, primate of all England, and cardinal 
of the holy Roman church; Henry, archbiſhop of 
Dublin; William, -biſhop of London; Peter of 

Wincheſter; Joceline of | ; 
Hugh of Lincoln; Walter of Worceſter; William 
of Coventry; Benedict of Rocheſter, biſhops : and 
maſter Pandolf, the pope's ſub-deacon and ancient 
ſervant ; brother Aymeric,. maſter of the temple in 
England; and the noble perſons William Mareſchal, 
earl of Pembroke; William earl of Saliſpury; Wi- 
liam earl of Warren; William earl of Arundel 
Alan de Galloway, conftable of Scotland; Warin 
Fitz-gerald ; Peter Fitz-herebert; and Hubert de 
Burgh, ſeneſchal of Poictou; 3 de Neville; 


| Mathew Fitz-herebert; Thomas Ba et; Alan B alt; = 


Philip de Albiney ; Robert de Ropele John Ma. 
reſchal; John Fitz-Hugh; and others our liege men, 
have, in the firſt place, granted to God, and by this 
our preſent charter, confirmed for us and our heirs 
IJ. That the church of England ſhall” be free, 
and enjoy her rights intire, and her liberties invio- 
lable. And we will have them fo to be obſerved, 
that. it may appear from hence, that the freedom of 

elections, which was reckoned chief and indiſpen- 


and confirmed by our charter, and obtained th con. 
Innocent III. before the di 
mere free will; which charter we ſhall obſerve, and 5 


II. We have alſo granted to all freemen of our 
kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under 
written liberties, to have and to hold them and their 
heirs, of us and ourhers; oo TREES 

III. If any of aur earls, or barons, or others, 


[| who hold of us in chief by military ſervice, ſhalt 


die, and at the time of his death, his heir ſhall be of | 
full age, and owe a relief, he ſhall have his inhef!- 


tance by the ancient relief; that is to ſay,” the heir | 
or heirs of an earl, for a whole earl's b:rony, by n 

hundred pounds; the heir or heirs of a knight, for 

a whole knight's fee, by an hundred ſhillings at — 


Bath and Glaſtonbury; i 


* 


op 8. 


and whoever oweih leb, fil gire tel according, " 
the ancient cuſtom of fees: = 
IV. “ But if the heir of any duch mall be under 
age, and ſhall be in ward,“ 511 lord ſhall not have 
' the wardſhip of him; nor his land, before he hath re- 
ceived his homage 3 and after ſuch heir ſhall be in 
ward, and attain ta the age of one and twenty years) | 
« when he comes of ſhall haye his inheritance } 
without relief, or w1 out Hine.“ (Let ſo that if be 
be made a knight while he is under. age, neverthele 
the lands ſhall remain in cuſtody of the dl vnn ny 
oreſaid time.) 
* « The warden of the land of ſuch f 
mall be under age, Mall not take of the had a WP 
heir, other than Yeaſonable iſſues, reaſongBl caltemt. 
and "reaſonable ſervices ; and that without deſtruction 
and waſte of the tenants or effects“ ( — — the eſtate;) | 
« And if we ſhall commit the guardianſhip. of tliole 
lands to the ſheriff, .or any other who is 2 9 85 to 
us for the iſſues, of the. land, and. if he ſhall make 
deſtruckion and walte u the woodlands, we Will 
compel him to give ſatisfaction, and the land ſhall 
be committed to lawful and. diſcreet. tenants of that 
fee, who ſhall be anſwerable for the ifſues 50 us, or | 
to him to whom we ſhall aſſign them. if we 
ſhall give or ſell to any one the wardſhip. of any ſüch | 
lands, and if he makes deſtruction or. waſte upon 
them, he ſhall loſe the wardſhi 2 itſelf, Which ſhall } 
be committed to two lawful ary diſcreet tenants of 
that fee, who ſhall in like manner, be anſwerable to 
us as aforeſaid. . 
VI. „ But the warden, ſo long ; as : he ſhall Rave the 
wardſhip of the land, ſhall keep up the houſes, 
parks, warrens, ponds, mills and other things . 
_ raining to the land, out of the iſſues of the ſame 
land; and ſhall reſtore to the heir, when he becomes 
of age, his whole land, ſtocked with plou be. and 
carriages, according as the time. 
quire, and the iſſues of the land d 


» = * . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[i 
N 


ö 
; 
. 
i 
11 * 
| 
| 


f-wainage ſhall re- 
Teaſbntbly bear.“ 


e churches, and di; gnities which appertain to 
except that theſe wardſhips are not to be ſold.) 
VII.! * Heirs ſhall. be married. without diſparage- 
ment, ſo as that before matrimony ſhall be contracted, 
thoſe who are neareſt in blood to the heir ſhall be ac- 
quainted with it..“ 


VIII. A widow, after the death * 13 huſband, 


H 


| Fi 


| 
| 


(And all theſe things ſhall be obſeryed in The cuſto-. | 
dies of vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, abbies, | 


; hall cauſe to be ſummoned the arc 


ſummoned in 


y * 
NM. Andi ö 


Pr 
"v3 ls 
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e principal debtos ſhall fail in the 


payment of the deht, ANY paving, whetewithal to pa 


1 ar (or 3 not difchar * bh, a he i 18 OY e ts 5 


the ſureties ſhall anſwer; t f thy will; 
they ſhall ] 1 the lands and rents 1 8% tlle Wor; 
untl they ſhall be [arisfied for the debt which" they 


for him 3 ynleſs the principal debtor Caf ſhew 
elf acquitted thereof, age the ſaid fiiferits,” 


XII. If ahy one have borrowed any thing of the 
[= 8, more or chk, and dies. before the debt Oe ſatis: 
there tal! be ho iqteteſt paid for that debit, ſo 
1 as the Ber is \itider z, of whomloever he thay 
1E and if the debt falls "ith our hands, we . 
2 only the chattels men tioned in the chatier or ins. 
| firument.” 5 
f. « And if an 11755 all dis Indebred to thi 


e Jews, his wi * | Rabe het dower; af py 60 
thing of that debt; and If the deckaled left c il 
bee. age, they ſhall haye neceſſaries 'ptoyided 
ein, according to the tenement, or real 228 
the Yeceaſed, and out of the reſidue the debt ſhiall | 
Fd; ſaving; however, the ſervice of the lords. It 


ike manner let it be with the debts due to other * 
fons than Jews. * 
XIV. « No ſcutage, or old. Hall be impoſed in 


our kingdom, unleſs by the common council of our 
kingdom, except for ranſoming our perſon, ard mak 
ing our eldeſt fon a knight, and once for marry 


our eldeſt daughter; and for theſe there ſhall be hr. 


| vnly a feaſonable 


XV. In like ander it ſhatt be tongefuid ifs the 
aids of the city of London; and the city of London 
mall have all irs ancient liberties, and Tee cuſtoms, 
as BEA land as by water.“ 
VI. I Furthermote, we Will and grant, that all 
98 ities; and boroughs; and 8 (and baron! 
of cinque ports) *.an and ports, ſhall have all their li- 
berties and free cuſtoms and for holding the dom- 
mon council of the ki Im cofcerhing the afſeſſ- 
oe of their aids, except in the three Caſes afore- 

. al "A 
XVII. And. for the atelung of ſeutages, we 


iſhops, iſhops, 
abbot, ugh. 2 and great barotis of the realm,  lingly 
r etters.“ 6 


Ill e And fartherrtiore, we hall cause to be 
neral, hy our ſheriffs and bailiffs, all 


ſhall forthwith, and without difficulty have her mar- 
riage and inheritance; nor ſhall ſhe give any thing 
for her dower, or ber marriage, or her inheritance, 


death: and ſhe may remain in the manſion houſe of 
ber huſband forty days after his death; 
time her dower ſhall be aſſigned.” 


4 A * 8 


door.) 


ſelf, fo long as ſhe has a mind to live without a huſ- 
band. But yet ſhe ſhall give ſecurity that 'ſhe will 
not marry without our aſſent, if ſhe holds of us; 

or without the conſent of the lord of whom ſhe holds, 
if ſhe holds of another.” 


X. „Neither we, nor our bailiffs, Mall ſeize 1 


chattels of the debtor's upon the premiſes, ſufficient 
to pay the debt,” (and the debtor be ready to ſatisfy 
it.) & Nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be diſtrain-. 
2 o long as the principal debtor is fufficiont for 
che "9 * the debt,” 8 


which her huſband and ſhe held at the time of his 


within Which 


(E. it was net aſ- | 
400 1 1 11 or unleſs che houſe ſhall be a Caſtle ; 3 


{] trials u 
IX. * No widow ſhall be diſtrained to marry 13 4 


land or rent for any debt, Jo long as there ſhall 'be {| 


1 1 *. 1 x 
* 7 p * * 2 
8 * 
3 2 


others who hold of us in chief, at a bertain day, that 
is to ſay, forty days before their meeting at leaſt, and 
| to a Certain lace; and in all letters of ſuch ſum- 
mons, we will declare the cauſe of the ſummons.” * 
XIX. And ſummons being thus made, the buſi- 
"neſs ſhall proceed on the day appointed, according to 
the advice of ſuch as ſhall be preſent, n all 
That were ſummoned come not. 
XX. © We will not, for the future, grant to any | 
one that he 1 take aid of his own free tenants, un- 
| lefs to ranſom his body, and to make his eldeſt ſon a 


If knight, and once to aca his eldeſt daughter; and 


time, have. her reals e that i is, compe- 1 
tent maintenance, out of the common revenue. And 
there ſhall be aſſigned to her for her dower, the third 
part of all her huſband's lands which were in his life. 

time, except ſhe were endowed with leſs at the church 1 


oy theſe there ſhall only be gh a reaſonable aid. 109 
XXI. © No man all diſtrained to perfornt 
more ſervice for a knight s fee, or other free tenement, 


than! is due from thence.” 
XXII. Common pleas ſhall not follow our 
ace; 


court, but ſhall be holden in fome certain 
pon the writs of novel diſſeiſin, and 6 mort 
or, and of darreine preſentment, ſhall riot be 
taken but in their 28 T 8 and after this 
manner. We, or, ſhall be out of the fealm 
= neo juſticiary, wall fend two jüſticiaries throuy 
county. four times 4 feat, who, with four 
knights choſeri out of every ſtirs by the people, ſhall 
the ſaid affizes in the county, of the day, ald at 
the lace appointed. 
WII. = / 4 And if any nügtters cannot Be deter- 
mined on the day appointed for holding the affizes ii 


each county, ſo many of the knights and frecholders 
25 have been at the aſſizes aforefaid; 


to decide wand 


| d'anceft 


| 


ſhall be appointed 
as r ee as their is 


more 


I 


gs 2 3 «6 


#5 4 
. w 


COIEEED 
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_ . © Tall fault, bur according to 


dun) ſhall be amerced after the ſame'm 


: our bailiffs, ſhall hald pleas of Ali, core, phe 


Patent of ſummons concerning the debt due to 1 
or our bailiff, to attach od 7 regiſter che chattels c of | 


ncareſt relations and friends, by vie 
not of the town where the caſtle 1s) unde he 
nn gies hip money for it, or hach ip 


1 We. «No conſtable ſhall diftrain any 


the atmy e fel b. grey en for the in ſu 


[ © Pence a day.) 


pag el 1 — 
mee eee 2 
Juſticiaries of che ben 5 
XXIV. ann a ere Fw | 

ie degree of the fault; 1 

woo the heinouſneſs [ 


XXIX. de A thovkae tel 
be put dommn in the rivers of Thames and 


and throughout alk England, ereept uppu dhe 


| I yy ney propor f coaſt. e 
of it, ſavin ee Fr 9 . The writ; which is called: Pre 1 
: lame manner a merchant, his mer. the furure, . f ay 
v7 i whereby a freeman may loſe his court. 


III. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine, ang 
one of ale, throughout our whole realm, and one wei. 
ſure of corn; that is to ſay, the London quarter, 
bs, TAS WA. + cloth, and ruſſets, oth 
+36 two ells within * 


And a villain pgs ; hn ae {1 
ier, fa 
wo him his wainage, if he falls under our 5 
mes and none of the aforeſaid zmetelaments ſhall | 
be aſſeſſed but = the oath of honeſt wen of the 
W the county.) n * 
VI Earl pint bros ſhalt not be amerce 
7 their peers , and. according 70 the degree of 


offence, 


TEE no: erſo n hall deamerced NI Att 2 77 any one 148 5 us SI. farn = ö 
merit, 85 ge, or burgage, and holds lands e | 
1 = woes ſervice, e will not have the adh 7 
4 


| ; 1 or Hand, which is of another man's bh 
XXVII. Neither a town, bor ay Nane than 170 reaſon” of what he holds of 'us by fee-farm, . 
be diſtrained to make bridges over rivers, unleſs that || cage, or burga age: nor nor will we have the wardſhi of 
nen and Lo . 1 hall are bound, to do i it. (No e em ge, of burgage, unleſs the fer fen 
vt what || is bound to perform military ſervice. | 
It F Ren our | XLIV.** We will not have the wardthip of a | 
* n wake | "heir, nor of any land which he holds of” adde 1 
ther | military ſervice, by reaſon of any p petit-ſerjeanty he I 
I holds of us, as by the ſervice of giving. us Kue, 
XXX, „ All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, 1 arrows, or the like. 
ka trethings, ſhall ſtand. ät the old ferm, without [| XIV. No bailiff for che forure, hall put at 
uny incfeaſe, except in our demeſne manors man to his law, (nor to an bath) upon his | 
XXI. If any one holding ef us. 2 ee, | word, without eredible witneffes produced to proveit, | 
dies, and the ſheriff, or our Pal ew our letters- I] XLVI. No freemen ſhall b taken, 'or mpri- | 
{ ſoned, or diſſeiſed, (of his freehold, or liberties, or | 
free-cuſtoms) or outlawed, or baniſhed, or any * 
deſtroyed; nor will we paſs ſentence u wd lar 


Value . is peo fem: A ; 


d ee 1 
XXIX. ts Gir ba 


n the deceaſed, it ſhall be'lawfol for the ſheri 1 


the deceaſed found upon his 1. to the value commit dim to priſon, unleſs by the la al judgmen L 
| the debt, by the view Pe E fül men, ſo e It 4; his Peers, of by 1a anl. 5 
be removed until our whole debt be paid; and — | XLVII „ We will ll to no man, we will deny 
reſt wall be left to the executors, who are to fulfil | "no man, nor delay right nor juſtice, © 


the will of the deceaſed, And if there be nothing || | "XLVIIL. „All merchants fue they, be gb 


due from him to us, all the chattels mall remain to || lickly prohibited) ſhall have fafe and ſecure conduct 
ho oy, ſaving to his wife and children their Il to go out of, and to come into England, and to ſtay 


0 | there, and to paſs as well by land as by Water; «4 
XXXII. I an any freeman Mall de In ef ate, kis 1 l by the eien and allowed cuſ- 
chattels ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his J toms, without any evil tolls, except in time of war, 
"of the church, || or when th T are of any nation at war with us. 
XLIX. “ And if there be found any ſuch in our 


bd 
- TS; 
©.» 


Taving to every one his debts, which. the deceaſed | 


owed to him. 2 und in the beginning of the war, they mall be 4a. 


XXXIII. © No onen or banliff of: our's ſhall tached, without damage to their bodies or "2 
take corn, or other. chattels, of any mag, [| until it may be known unto us, or our chief juſti- | 
>. 1] ciary, how our merchants are treated in the 9 0 | 

te of |} at war with us; and, if our's be ſake there, the others 1 

y the of the ſeller. (But if he hall be ſafe in dur dominiens. .3 
f e town, be ſhall pay him within forty | IL. «Tr hall be lawful, for the time to come, for 
; 3 any one to go out of our Kingdom, and return 3 

en ghe | and ſecurely by land or by water, ſaving his alle 
ro;give money for caſtie- guard, if he himſelf will | iance to = unleſs in time of war, by ſome ſhot | 
do it in his own perſon, or 15 another able man, in ſpace for the behefir of the realm, except priſoners 


eaſe he cannot do it throuy reaſonable cauſe, .. | and PER, according to the law of the land, and 


XXXV. And if ve or ſend him into 1 85 in war with us, and merchants who thall be 
uch condition as is above mentioned. Wo 
time he ſhall be in the army, by our command. {For | LI. «If any man holds of any eſcheat, dr of the 


ö the fee for which he did ſervice i in the army.) honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, - Bulloign, 


XXXVI. No ſheriff or bailiff of oy or r any | Lancaſter, or of other eſcheats which are in our 


other, ſhall take horſes. or carts of any for carriage, {| hands, and ate baronies, and dies, his beit ſhall 


but by the good-will of the ſaid . (Without give no other relief, and perform no'other ſervice, 
paying according to the 3 ancien pp inted ; | to us, than he would to the baron, if the baron 
that is to.ſay, for a cart and oo hrs MADE | were in poſſeſſion of the baron: we will hold it attef 
a day; an "for a cart with th | the ſame manner the baron held R. (Nor will we, by 


"TUE bac cn 1 reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, hate ah e 
NI. “ Neither al We, | or wardſhip of 91 men, unless he k | 

| take: any man's timber for our ca the barony or HE of us in chief Abcyhere.) 
De y the conſent of the 61 n men who dwell without the foreſt, 
6 demeſhe cart of any e be go or ||| from henceforth mall not come before our Juſticiarics 


TY . ady,, i ſhall be taken by our offi-- | of the foreſt upon cemmon fummons, but ſuch #5 


are impleaded, or are pledges for any that were 
XXVII. We will retain the 1 of thoſe || attached for 3 concerning the foreſt. (No 


countFy* 


oY 


Ew Gs 
3 
| 

* 
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fheriff, nor his bailiff, ſhall keep his turn in the hun- 
dred oftner than twice in a year, and only in the ac- | 


uſtomed place, that is once after Eaſter, and onee 
hoe Midkaelthas ; and the view of frank pledge 
ſhall be held after Michaelmas; without occaſion, 


and ſo that every one ſhall have his liberties, which 
he had, and was wont to have; in the time of king 
Henry, our grandfather, or ſuch as he obtained after- 
But the view of frank-pledge ſhall be ſo 


wards. e. 
made; that our peace may be kept, and that the 
tything be full as it was wont to be. And the ſheriffs 
ſhall not ſeek occaſions, but ſhall be content with 
what. the ſheriffwas wont to have for making his view 


again, and hold it of that houſe. Nor ſhall it be 


lawful for any religious houſe to receive land, fo as 
to-grant it to him again of whom they received it, to | 
If any man for the future, "ſhall fo | 


hold of him. 
give his land to a religious houſe, and be convicted 
thereof, his gift ſhall be void, and the land ſhall- be 
forfeited to the lord of the fee. Scutage, for the 
future, ſhall not be taken as it was uſed to be taken 
in the time of king Henry our grandfather; and 
that the ſneriff ſhall oppreſs no man, but be content 
with what he was wont to have. Saving to the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, templars, hoſpital- 
lers, earls, barons, knights, and all others, as well 
eccleſiaſtics as ſeculars, the liberties and free-cuſtoms 
which they had before: theſe being witneſſes, &c.) 


IIIII. We will not make. any juſticiaries, conſta- 


bles, ſheriffs or bailiffs, but ſuch as are knowing in 
the law of the realm, and are diſpoſed duly to ob- 
G . 8 . 


— 


LIV. All barons, who are founders of abbies, 


and have charters of the kings of England for the 
advowſon, or are entitled to it 3 may 
have the cuſtody of them, when vacant, as they 
oughtro e 8 
LV. All woods that have been taken into the 
foreſts” (by king Richard our brother) © in our time 
ſhall forthwith be laid out again,” (unleſs they were 


our demeſne woods,) and the ſame ſhall be done | 


with the rivers that have been taken or fenced in by 
us, during our rel i Oe 5 


92 e ODE ; 
LVI. “ All N concerning foreſts, war- 
tens, and foreſters, warreners, ſheriffs and their offi- 


cers, rivers and their keepers, ſhall forthwith be en- 


quired into in each county, by twelve knights ſworn 
of the ſame ſhire, choſen by creditable perſons in the 


ſame county, and upon oath; and within forty days 
after the ſaid inqueſt, be utterly aboliſhed, ſo as never 


to be reſtored.” (No freeman, for the future, ſhall | 
give or {ell any more of his land, but ſo that, out of || 


the reſidue, the ſervice due to the lord of the fee may 


be ſufficiently performed 


EVIL “ We will immediately give up all 7 8 | 


and writings delivered untous by our Engliſh ſubjects, 


as ſecurities for their keeping the peace, and yielding 


us faithful ſervice.” | | 
LVIII. « We will entirely remove from our baili- 


wics the relations of Gerard de Athyes, ſo as that, 
for. the future, they ſhall have no bailiwic in England, 


We will alſo remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, 
Peter, and Gyon, from the chancery ; Gyon de 
Cygony, Geoffrey de Martin, and his two brothers, 
Phulip Mark and his two brothers, and his nephew 
Geoffrey, and their whole following.” EEO 


f LIX. And as ſoon as peace is reſtored, we wilt 
rm out of the kingdom all foreign ſoldiers, croſs- 


men, and ſtipendiaries, who are come with 
orſes and arms, to the prejudice of our people.“ 


A. I any one has been difpoſſeſſed: or depriv. 


us, withor legal judgment of his peers, 
. 8 without the legal judgment of his peers, 
forthwith reſtore them to him; and if any diſpute 
437 » | 


F 
Country- court, for the future, ſhall be holden but 
from month to month; and where there uſed to be 

er interval, let it Be ſo continued. Neither any 


* ** 


| full juſtice to be adminiſtered therein,” 
in the time of king Henry our grandfather. - For the | 
time to come it ſhall not be lawful for any man to 
give his land to a religious houſe, ſo as to take it | 


8 


| other | 
LXIV. “ All unjuſt and illegal fines made with 
us, and all amerciaments impoſed unjuſtly, and con- 


twenty barons hereafter mentioned, for the 


into with us for the pre 


lands, caſtles, liberties, or rights, we will | 
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ariſes upon this head, let the matter be done 2 | 
by the five and twen barons, hereafter ſpoken * 
for the preſervation of the peace. 
LXI. As for all thoſe things, of which any 
perſon. has, without the legal judgment of his 
ers, been diſpoſſeſſed or deprived, either by king 
enry our father, or our brother king Richard; an 


” 


| which we have in our hands, or are poſſeſſed b 
others, and we are bound to warrant and make d 


» 


we ſhall have a reſpite; till tlie term uſually: allowed 
the croiſes ; excepting thoſe things about which there 
is a plea depending, or whereof, an inqueſt hath 


| been made by our order, before we undertook the 
| cruſade; But when we return from our " Pilgrimage; 
1 


or if we db not perform if, we will immediately cauſe 
LXII. The ſame reſpite we ſhall have for diſ- 
afforeſting the foreſts, which Hefiry aur father, or 
our brother Richard hath afforeſted; and for the 
wardſhip of the lands which are in another's fee, in 
the ſame manner as we have hitherto: enjoyed thoſe 
wardſhips, by reaſon of a fee held of us by knight's 


ſervice ' and for the abbies founded iti any other fee 


than our own, in which the lord of the fee fays he has 
a fight; and when we return from our pilgrimage, 
or if we ſhould not perform it, we will immediately 
do full juſtice to all the complainants in this behalf.” 


IXIII. © No man ſhall be taken, or impriſoned, 


upon the appeal of a woman, for the death of a 
th Mon than her huſbard. 55 1 


trary to the law of the land, ſhall be entirely for- 
given, or elſe left to the deciſion of the five and 
teſerva- 
tion of the peace;' or of the major part of them, to- 
gether with the forefaid Stephen, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, if he can be preſent, arid others whotn he 
ſhall think fit to take along with him: atid; if he 


| cannot be preſent, the buſineſs, notwithſtanding, ſhall 


o on without him. But ſo that, if one or more of the 
oreſaid five and twenty barons be plaintifls in the 
ſame cauſe, they ſhall be ſet aſide; as to what con- 
cerns this particular affair, and others be choſen in 
their room, out of the ſaid five and twenty, and 


* 


ſworn by the reſt to decide that matter.” - 


LXV. If we have diſſeiſed or diſpoſeſſed the 
Welſh of any lands, liberties, or other things, with- 


| out the legal 5 of their peers; they fhall im⸗ 


mediately be reſtored to them. And if any diſpute 


| ariſes upon this head, the matter ſhall he determined 
in the Marche, by the ju 


| dgment of their peers ; for 
tenements.in England, according to the law of Eng- 
land; for tenements in Wales, according to the law 
of Wales; for the tenements of the Marche, accord- 
3 the law of the Marche: the ſame fhalt the 
elſn do to us and our ſubjects.. 1 


LXVI. „ As for all thoſe things, of which any 


| Welſhman hath, without the legal judgment of his 


peers, been diſſeiſed or deprived, by king Henry our 
father, or our brother king Richard, arid which we 
either have in our hands, or others are poſſeſſed of, and 
we are obliged to warrant it, we ſhall have reſpite 
till the time generally allowed the croifes ; excepting. 
things about which a ſuit is depending, or whereo 

an inqueſt has been made by our order, before we 


' undertook the cruſade. But when we return, or if 


we ſtay at home without performing our pilgrimage, 
we will immediately do 88 full juſtice, — 
to the laws of the Welſh, and of the parts before- 


mentioned.“ 


„ LXVII. « We will, without delay, difiifs the 


ſon of Llewellin, and all the Welſh hoftages, and re- 
leaſe them fromi the engagements they have entered 
Es of thee peace,” 
LXVIII. . We ſhall treat with Alexander, king of 


Scots, concerning the reſtoring his fiſter and hoſtages, 


and his right and liberties; in the ſame form and man- 


ner as we ſhall do to the reſt of our barons of Eng- 
land; unleſs by the charters which we have Hom BY 
ather, 


is 


. _ LXXIII, “ Andi 


„ 


110 A. D. 1215. | : 


father, William, late king of Scots, it ought to be | 
otherwiſe ; and this ſhall be left to the determination 


his peers in our court.” 


* 


ILXIX. All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties 
which we have granted to be holden in our kingdom, | 
as much as it belongs to us towards our prople of our- 


kingdom, as well clergy as laity, we ſhall obſerve, as 


far as they are concerned, towards their depen- 


. 5 3 
LXX. And whereas, for the honour of God, 
and the amendment of our kingdom, and for quiet- 
ing the diſcord that has ariſen between us and our 
| barons, we have granted all the things aforeſaid ; 
willing to render them firm and laſting, we do give 
and grant our fubjects the under-written' ſecurity ; 


namely, that the barons may chuſe five and twenty 
barons of the kingdom, whom they think convenient, 


FRI 


who ſhall take care, with all their might, to hold 
and obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, the peace and 


liberties we have granted them, and, by this our 


preſent charter, confirmed. So as that, if we, our 
Juſticiary, our bailiffs, or any: of our officers, ſhall in 
any circumſtance fail in the performance of them 


towards any perſon, or ſhall break through any of 


theſe articles of peace and ſecurity, and the of- 
fence is notified. to four barons, choſen out of 
the five and twenty fore-mentioned, the ſaid barons 
all rex | 


within forty days, reckoning from the time it has 
been notified to us, or to our juſticiary, if we ſhould 


be out of the realm, the four barons aforeſaid ſhall | 


lay the cauſe before the reſt of the five and twenty 
barons ; and the ſaid five and twenty barons, toge- 


ther with the community of the whole. kingdom, ſhall | 


diſtrain and diſtreſs us all the ways poſſible ; namely, 
by ſeizing our caſtles, lands, poſſeſſions, and in any 
other manner they can, till the grievance is redreſſed 
according 


and when it is 
; fore.” | 
A | 
kingdom, may ſwear that he will obey the orders of 
the five and twenty barons aforeſaid, in the execu- 


tion of the premiſes, and that he will diſtreſs us jointly | 
+ With them, to the utmoſt of his power; and we give 


public and free liberty to any one that ſhall pleaſe to 


Tear to them, and never ſhall hinder any perſon from 


taking the ſame oath.” : | | 
LXXII. © As for all thoſe of our ſubjects, who 
will not, of their own accord, ſwear to join the five 
and twenty barons, in diſtraining and diſtreſſing us, 
we will iſſue our order to make them take the ſame 
bath, as is aforeſaid.” : 


barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is hin- 
dered any other way, from carrying the things afore- 
ſaid into execution, the reſt of the ſaid five and 
twenty barons may chuſe another in his room, at their 
own diſcretion, 
ner as the reſt.” “ | 
LXIV. In all things that are committed to the 
execution of theſe five and twenty barons, if, when 
EY are all aſſembled together, they ſhould happen 
to diſagree about any matter, or ſome of them, when 
ſummoned, will not, or cannot come, whatever is 
agreed upon, or enjoined, by the major part of thoſe 


who are preſent, ſhall be reputed as firm and valid, 


as if all the five and twenty had 
and the foreſaid five and twenty ſhall ſwear, that all 
the premiſes they ſhall faithfully obſerve, and cauſe 
With all their power to be obſerved.” 3 
LXXV. “And we will nat, by  ounſelves, o 


2 their conſent; 


or by 
any other, procure any thing, whereby any of theſe 


_ conceſſions and liberties be revoked and leſſened 1 
and if any ſuch thing be obtained, let it be null and 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


air to us, or our juſticiary, if we are out of the 
realm, and laying open the grievance, ſhall petition( 
to have it redreſſed without delay; and, if it is not | 
redreſſed by us, or, if we ſhould chance to be out of 
the realm, if it is not redreſſed by. our juſticiary, 


CCOT to their pleaſure, ſaving harmleſs our own- 
perſon, and the perſons of our queen and children; 
redreſſed, they ſhall obey us as be- 


« And any. perſon whomſoever | in the | 
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n any Aale „ 
that hath ariſen between —— of the 
| clergy and laity, from the firſt breaking out of the 
diſſenſion berween us, we do fully remit, and forgiye, | 
Moreover, all treſpaſſes occaſioned by the ſaid dil. 
ſenſion, from Eaſter, in the ſixteenth year of o 
| reign, till the reſtoration of peace and 


* ＋ 

me hereby entirely remix. to all, boch de on 
hkity, and, as far as in us lies, do fully for. 
& en apuimgne%,. 


LXXVII. © We have moreover granted them gy 

| letters; patent teſtimonial of Stephen, lord archbi. 
op of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbiſhop af 

| Dublin, and the biſhops aforeſaid, as alſo of maſts 

| +1 for che ſecurity and conceſſions afore, 

| LXXVIII. “ Wherefore we will and firmly 

| join, that the church of England be fi 


** 


en. 
all men in our kingdom, have and hold all the fore. 
ſaid liberties, rights and conceſſions, truly and peace. 
ably, freely and quietly, fully and wholly, to them. 
| ſelves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in al 
things and places for ever, as is afgreſaid,” 
LXXIX, It is alſo ſworn as well on our part, 
as on the part of the barons, that. all the things 
aforeſaid ſhall faithfully and fincerely be obſerved” 7 
Given under our hand, in the preſence of | 
the witneſſes above-named, and many others, in the 
meadow called Runnemede, between Windeleſo Wl 
and Staines, the fifteenth day of June, in the ſever. 


. 


| teenth year of our reign, 


| The above tranſlation is made from an origind 
manuſcript now in the Britiſh Muſeum : But the paſ- 
ſages comprehended between parentheſis, are taken 
| from the copy given by Matthew Paris. This char. 
| ter is more noble, more expreſs, and more extenſive, 
| than any other inſtrument of its kind in the world. 
It decides all diſputes, removes all doubts, with r- 
| . to the compact between the King and his people: 
for here that contract is not underſtood only, but ex: | 
reſſed; not looſely implied, but poſitively. ſtipy- 
ated : it was obtained not by repreſentation, but 
by the collected body of the Engliſh nation; and is 
perhaps the only inſtance on record, when a ki! 
talked and treated thus publickly with his free ſub- | 
jets. 75 FFM | 
5 The foreſt laws had long afforded juſt ſource for 


any one of che five and twenty | WHY” ONE | 
The CHARTER of FORESTS, granted by 


who ſhall be ſworn in, in like man- 


| a AY things. in the ſai 


complaint; and the Engliſh barons were determined 
not to omit ſo favourable an opportunity of remoy- 
ing, for the future, the cauſes which gave riſe to an 
infinite number of vexatious ſuits. Accordingly | 
they inſiſted upon the king's ſigning a charter, by | 
which the rights of the people 3 5 be aſcertained. 
The following tranſlation of this charter is made 
from an original manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, 


king John to his ſubjects in the year 1215, | 


« JOHN, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, &c. Know ye that, for the honour of God, 
and the health of our ſoul and the ſouls of all our 
anceſtors and ſucceſſors, and for the exaltation of holy 
church, and for the amendment of our kingdom, we 
have of our free and good will, given and granted, 
for us and our heirs, theſe liberties hereafter ſpecined 


# 4 


for ever.“ | | : 7 | 

I. © Imprimis, All the foreſts made by our grand? 
father, king Henry, ſhall be viewed by honeſt and 
lawful men; and if he turned any other woods into 
foreſts, to the damage of him whoſe wood it was, ft 
|. ſhall forthwith be laid out again and disforeſted. 
And if he turned his own proper wood into foreſt, 


ſhall remain ſo, 29 common of paſture 


[| to be had and obſerved in our kingdom of ingland 


- 


« 


formerly wont to have it. 


1, <6 


at the time of the firſt coronation of our grandfather 


our 


be holden in our kingdom oftener than thrice a year; 


) 
'4 
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H. „I the LIL and LV. of the Great Charter II two deer, by view of the foreſter; if preſent ; if not, 
5 chapter. Il he ſhall cauſe 2 horn to be founded, leſt he ſhould 
III. The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, || ſeem to do this privately : alſo, in their return, ic 


barons; knights, and free tenants Who have 
in forelts, ſhall have their woods as they had them 


* 
* 


king Henry, ſo as they ſhall be diſcharged for ever 
of al ala wig waſtes, and aſſarts made in t 
woods, after that time to the beginning of the ſeco 
year of our coronation. and thoſe who, for the time 
to come, | ſhall make waſte, 
thoſe woods, 


them. is TT 
IV. “Our inſpetars or viewers, ſhall go 1 
the foreſt, to make inſpection, as it was wont to be 
at the time of the firſt coronation of our ſaid grand- 
father, king Henry, and not otherwiſmſmſ. 
V. « The inquiſition or view for lawing of dogs 
which are kept within the foreſt, for the future, ſhall ; 


' 
C 
; 
| 
| 
i 
i 


without our heence, ſhall anſwer for 


4 


| 
3 
| ſhall be found in their woods. 


gods [| ſhall be lawful for them to do the ſame thing. 


XIII, Every freeman, for the future, may erect 
a mill in his own wood, or upon his on land which 
he hath in the foreſt; or make a warren, or pond, a 


2 


| marle-pit or ditch, or turn it into arable, Witfiout the 
| covert in the arable land, fo 
ment of any neighbour. - 


purpreſture, or aſſarts in 


as It be not to the detri- 


XIV. < Eyery freeman may have in his wodds 
ayries of hawks, ſparhawks, falcons, eagles, and 
herons ; and they ſhall have likewiſe the honey which 


XV. No foreſter, for the future, who is not a 
foreſter in fee, paying rent for his office, ſhall take 
cheminage ; that is to fay, for a cart two-pence dur- 
ing half a year, and for the other half year two- 
pence; and for a horſe that carries burdens, for half 


be when the view is made; that is, every three years, 
and then ſhall be done by the view and teſtimony of 
' lawful men, and not otherwiſe. And he whoſe dog 
at ſuch time ſhall be found unlawed, ſhall be. fined | 
| three ſhillings; and for the future no bail ſhall. be | 
taken for lawing. But ſuch lawing ſhall be accor- 
ding to the common aſſize, namely, the three claws 
of the dog's fore foot ſhall be cut off, or the ball of | 
the foot taken out. And from henceforward dogs 
ſhall not be lawed, unleſs in ſuch places where they 
were wont to be lawed in the time of king Henry, 
SONS: oo rnntog: ion 7 1 
VI. No foreſter, or bedal, for the future, ſhall 
make any ale-ſhots, or collect any ſheaves of corn, | 
or hay, or any kind of grain, or lambs, or Pigs, nor 
ſhall make any gathering whatſoever, but by the | 
view and oath of twelve inſpectors; and when they 
make their view, ſo many foreſters ſhall be appointed 
to keep the foreſts as they hall reaſonabiy think 
_ ſufficient, F 3s COLD Corn 
VII. No ſwainmote, for the time to come, ſhall 
that is to ſay, in the beginning of the fifteen days 
before Michaelmas, when the agiſters come to agiſt 


. 


when our agiſters are to receive their pannage; and 
in theſe two ſwainmotes the foreſters, verdurers, and 


agiſters, ſhall meet, and no other by compulſion or 
diſtrefs: and the third ſwainmote ſhall be holden in 


there ſhall be no chemin 
or carriage-horſe, unleſs in thoſe places where an- 


a year a halfpenny, and for the other half year a 
halfpenny; and then only of thoſe Who come as 
buyers, out of their bailiwick, to buy under wood, 
timber, bark, or charcoal, to N to fell in other 
places where they will; and for the time to come, 
taken for any other cart 


ciently it was wont and ought to be taken: but theß 
who carry wood, bark, or coal, upon their backs to 
ſell, though they get their livelihood by it, ſhall for 


the future pay no cheminage for paſſage through the 


woods of other men: no cheminage ſhall be given 


| to our foteſters, but only in our own woods. 


XVI. „All perſons outlawed. for offences com- 


| mitted in our foreſts, from the time of king Henry, 


our grandfather, until our firſt coronation, may re- 
verſe their outlawries without impediment s but ſhall 
find pledges, that, for the future, they will not forfeir 

— | —_ | 


| 


In our foreſt. f 13 
XVII. No caſtellan or other perſon ſhall hold 
pleas of the foreſt, whether concerning vert or veni- 


| {on ; but every foreſter in fee ſhall attach pleas of 


| 
the demeſne woods; and about the feaſt of St. Martin, | 
| 


the foreſt, as well concerning vert as veniſon, and 
ſhall preſent the pleas, or of ences, ta the. verdurers 
of the ſeveral counties; and when they ſhall be 
enrolled and ſealed under the ſeals of the verdurers, 
they ſhall be preſented to the chief foreſter, when he 
ſhall come into thoſe parts to hold pleas of the foreſt, 
and ſhall be determined before him. | 


the beginning of the fifteen days before the feaſt of 
St. John Baptiſt, concerning the fawning of our dogs, 
and at this ſwainmote ſhall meet the foreſters and 
verdurers, and no other by compulſion. ag 
VIII.“ Andfurthermore, every forty days through- 
out the year, the verdurers and foreſters ſhall meet to 
view the attachments of the foreſts, as well of vert as 
of veniſon, by preſentment of the foreſters them 
ſelves; and they who committed the offences ſhall be 
forced to ap before them: but the aforeſaid 
ſwainmotes ſhall be holden but in ſuch counties as 
they are wont to be holden. 5 
IX. Every freeman ſhall agiſt his wood in the | 
foreſt at his pleaſure, and ſhall receive his pannage. 
X. We grant alſo, that every freeman may drive 
his hogs through our demeſne woods, freely and with - 
out impediment, and may agiſt them in his own 
woods, or elſewhere, as he will: and if the hogs of 
any freeman ſhall remain one night in our foreſts, he 
{hall not be troubled ſo as to loſe any thing for it. 


XVIII. “ And all the cuſtoms and liberties afore- 
ſaid, which we have: granted to be en in our 
kingdom, -as much as belongs to us towards all our 
vaſlals of our kingdom, as well laics as clerks, ſhatt 
obſerve as' much as belongs to them towards their 


vaſlals.” | 


But the barons well knew that it was not enough | 
to procure- theſe charters: they were too well ac- 
quainted with the ſanguinary character of John, not 
to know that every precaution in their power would 


— ' 


| be neceſſary for their ſupport againſt his anger, and 


to oblige him to obſerve the articles of thefe two 
inſtruments of liberty. Twenty-five of their own 
number were therefore elected, under the title of 
Conſervators of the liberties of the kingdom, and 
inveſted with a power almoſt abſolute. Every. man 
in the nation was obliged, under a very ſevere pe- 
nalty, to take the oath.of obedience to them. Even 
a a power of admoniſhing the king, with regard to any 


XI. “ No man, for the time to come, ſhall loſe 
life or limb for taking our veniſon; but if any one be 
ſeized and convicted of taking veniſon, he ſhall be 
grievouſly fined, if he hath wherewithal to pay; and 
if he hath not, he ſhall lie in our priſon a ar and 


a day; and if, after that time, he can find ſureties, 


he ſhall be releaſed 
of England. 1 > e 
XII. „It ſhall be lawful for every archbiſhop, 
biſhop, earl, or baron, coming to us by our com- 
mand, and paſſing through our foreſt, to take one or 


z if not, he ſhall abjure our realm 


violation that might be made in the great charter, 
was delegated to them; and in Eaſe he refuſed to 
redreſs the grievance, they were empowered. to take 
up arms againſt him, in concert with the prelates 
and nobility, who formed the national council. 

John made. no objection to this ignominious ſub- 
miſſion, He ſubmitted, with great tranquillity, to 
the moſt humiliating indignities. He even fent writs 
to ſwear obedience to the conſervators. But not- 
withſtanding all this. jeenung deſire of acting — con · 


to his ſheriffs, - ordering them to oblige every perſon 


Wt 


A. D. 1416. 


formity to the articles of the 
never intended to obſerve that treaty any lon 
the neceſſity of the times obliged him. 


* 
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than 
He only 


bowed beneath the ſtorm that roared around him; 
and as ſoon as the threatening blaſt was over, deter- 


mined to reſume the power he had loſt, He was 
principally encouraged in this deſign by the foreign 
mercenaries he kept about his perſon. They 


conceſſions to his ſubjects, and that no compact, ex- 


to ſhake off the yoke of compullion, ſo galling,to 


his mind. He became ſullen and melancholy, ſe- 
parated himſelf from the company of his courtiers, 
and at laſt retired privately by night, attended only . tive, He th 1th 

by ſeven of his friends, into the Iſle of Wight, || the thunder of the Vatican, if he attacked the pa. 
where he meditated the moſt fatal vengeance againſt 


his enemies. He ſollicited the pope to abſolve him 
from all the en 
his barons; and ſent ſeveral emiſſaries into France, 
Germany, and Flanders, to engage a number of 
Brabanders in his ſervice, - 
The po | 
vaſſal. He iſſued a bull, by which the great charter 
was condemned and annulled, as derogatory to the 


holy ſee. .. Both the king and the barons were pro- 


hibited from paying any regard to its articles : the 
oaths which had been adminiſtered were annulled, 
and the ſentence of excommunication denounced 
againſt every one that perſevered in maintaining the 
authority of the charter of liberties. But the thun- 


der of the Vatican, in temporal affairs, had now loſt 
great part of its force; and Innocent III. had the 

mortification to ſee even Langton, whom he himſelf 
had placed on the n throne of Canter- 


bury, refuſe to promulgate his cenſures. Exaſpe- 
rated to the higheſt degree at this oppoſition in a 
prelate he expected would have exerted his utmoſt 
power to promote the intereſt of the holy ſee, the 


pope ſuſpended Langton from the exerciſe of his 
functions. But this act of papal vengeance did not 
produce the deſired effect; the clergy, with the pri- 


mate at their head, as well as the nobility and people, 
diſcovered a noble ardour for their liberty and inde- 
pCCIv! ⅛ ò 8 

John's emiſſaries had been very ſucceſsful on the 
continent; and engaged a powerful army, wholly 
compoſed of ſoldiers of fortune, in the ſervice of 
their maſter. They were all veteran troops, and 
ready to venture their lives in any cauſe to gain an 
independent fortune; and John had promiſed them 
the eſtates of his turbulent barons. As ſoon as 
advice arrived of the embarkation of theſe forces, 
John ventured to take off the maſk; he recalled all 


the liberties he had bee to his ſubjects; declared 
the great charter null and void, and the barons, who 


had extorted that inſtrument from him, rebels and 
traitors, His foreign forces landed at Dover; and 
John, putting himſelf at their head, ſeemed deter- 
mined to ſatiate his cruelty. He marched to North- 
ampton, reducing the whole country through which 
he paſſed to a ſmoaking deſart. The ravenous and 
barbarous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and en- 


raged prince, were let looſe againſt the eſtates, te- [ 


nants, manors, houſes, and parks of the barons. 
Every thing was levelled in the duſt; and cruelties, 
ſuch as would ſhock even ſavages themſelves, were 
practiſed on the innocent inhabitants. 


A. D. 1216. Many of the northern barons, unable 


to meet the foreign mercenaries in the open field, fled 
for protection to Alexander, king of Scotland. John 


followed them into that AG, byrnt Hadding- | 


ton, Dunbar, and ſeveral other towns; but receiv- 


ing advice that Alexander had raiſed a numerous || 
army, and was advancing to give him battle, the 


puſillanimous monatch thought proper to retreat, 
well mowing that a defeat muſt * ial, He had 
made himſe 


, hey inſinu- 
ated, that it was ſhameful for a king to make any 


maſter of moſt of the caſtles in Eng- | 


great charter, John 


ments he had entered into with 


"en 


— 


only place of conſequence that hel 


[| forces againſt their en 
torted by the force of rebellion, could be binding. 
[Theſe infinuations coincided exactly with the king's | 
opinion, and determined him to make one attempt | 70 BE: 1 
The ambitious ſoul: of Philip could not reſiſt ſo 


his ſon at the head of a formidable army. 


A. D. iat. 
land, and now determined to beſiege London, che 
out in ſupport 
of independence. e 
The barons, now driven to deſpair, had recourſe 
to a deſperatè method for relief. They applied to 
the French for aſſiſtance. Saher, earl of Wincheſter 
and Robert Fitz. Walter, were ſent to the court of. 


Philip; and offered the ſceptre of England to his 


ſon Lewis, if he would aſſiſt them with a body of 
monarch. They aſſerted; 
and, indeed, with reaſon, that John had depoſed 
himſelf, by ſubmitting an independent .crown to the 


pepe. 


noble an offer, but he determined to act with caution, 
The pope's legate exerted all his influence to render 


| the negotiation abortive. He threatened Philip wick 


trimony of St. Peter. But the dread of the p pal - 
cenſures was not ſufficient to deter the French mo- 
narch from procuring that crown for his ſon, which 


he himſelf had ſome time ſince accepted from the 


hands of the pontiff. He, however, exacted twenty. 


5 Il five hoſtages from the barons, as a ſecurity for their 
exerted all his power in favour of his | 


fidelity; and, on their being delivered, he ſent over 


ſucceſs. * The greater part of his foreign troops, 


who were chiefly natives of France, now deſerted 


him, declaring that they could not fight againſt the 
heir of their lawful ſovereign. John was encamped 


near Dover when Lewis landed in the iſle of Thanet; 
put inſtead of endeavouring to attack the enemy, 
before the French forces could be joined by the ba- 
rons, he retreated to Wincheſter. Conſcious guik 

and jealous diſtruſt benumbed all the faculties of his 
ſoul, and diſarmed him at the very inſtant he ſtood 

in need of more than common reſolution, ' © 
The unmanly fears of John acted more powerfully _ 


in favour of Lewis than a numerous army; fo that 


he marched to the capital without meeting with any 
oppoſition, He entered the city amidſt the accla- 
mations of the people; and the barons and citizens 
immediately ſwore fealty to him; while the prince, 
in return, ſolemnly. promiſed to reſtore all their 
eſtates, and confirm the ancient privileges of the 
kingdom. 22 8 
Though Lewis was maſter of the capital, and at 
the head of a numerous army, innumerable diffi- | 
culties ſtill remained to be ſurmounted, before he 


could make himſelf maſter of England. Moſt of 


the maritime places were in the intereſt of John, who 
had favoured the ſea-ports with many valuable pri- 
vileges, and made many excellent regulations with / 

regard to the marine. This was an alarming cir- 
cumſtance to Lewis, who codſidered his being maſter 
of ſome convenient harbour as a matter of the laft 
importance, , Deſtitute of that advanfage, his re- 
ceiving reinforcements from the continent would be 

rendered very precarious ; nor would even his own | 

retreat, in caſe of a reverſe of fortune, be ſecure.” 
He therefore attempted to make himſelf maſter of 

Dover; but his enterprize was rendered abortive; 
the caſtle defied his power. He therefore carried his 
arms into the inland parts of Kent and Suſſex, which 
he reduced with great facility, But William de 
Coldingham, at the head of a thouſand archers, - 
retiring into the wilds and faſtneſſes of that country, 


ſupported himſelf againſt all the power of the French | 


army. ns Sit" 
John was not idle. He fortified and furniſhed 
with proviſions ſeveral ſea- ports; flattering himſelf - 
that the bolt of papal Wade, which was now ready 
to be launched againſt Philip and his ſon, would 


defeat all their ſchemes, and reſtore him to the quiet 
bc; of the Engliſh crown. He was miſtak 


en. 
nnocent, indeed, fulminated the ſentence of EXCOM- 
munication againſt both, but the effect fell far ſhort | 
of John's ſanguinary expectations. The French 
biſhops declared the excommunication of P uy 5 

1 9 void, 


8 a f , » * £ | i . pI” 
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void, and Lewis: paid little regard i ep 

icht DoS e e 18 eee WA), er 
* more deſirous of procuring à prapen ſea- 
port than of guarding: againſt che effects af Inno- 
dent's ſentence. He therefore once more led his arm 
to Dover, and-inyeſtai.thav.important fang But 
Lewis found the attempt more difficult than he ima- 
gined. Hubert de Burgh, the governers usa braye | 
«nd vigilant officer, and being at the head of a reſo- 
Jute garriſon, made ſuch futious ſallies ende 
French army, that Lewis was obliged to removes 
camp to a conſiderable 'diſtance;! and turn the ſiege 
into a bloc | Art ri Aeli, Wh EAR (2 SHORTY 


e | 1.4 541 4 k 
This miſcarriage alatmed 1.twis;\-eſpecially as the 
| we in his ſervice: butche w. 


barons appeared leſs: active in 
too . — to conciliate their eſteemiby careſſes, and 
wanted prudence to foreſee the conſetiuences of his 
neglect. He did not even endeavour to conceal His 
diſguſt; he excluded them from his council and con- 
fidenee; and inſtead of Ge the nobility to their 
honours and eſtates, he beſtowed | 
his own countrymen. .'The-/barons-now-faw their 
error, in calling in a foreign force to their aſſiſtance; 
the people complained, of the oppr | 
by their newimaſters';: and every wore the ap- 
pearance of freſh diſtutbances. About the ſame 
time it was rumoured, that the viſcount of Melun, 
one of Lewis's courtiers, fell dangerouſſy ill, and 
rceiving himſelf tottering on the brink of eternity, 
e ſent for ſome of his friends among the Engliſn 
barons, to warn them of their danger. He told them 
that Lewis had formed the deteſtable deſign of . extet- 
minating them with all their families, and beſtowin 


their eſtates and titles on his foreign favourites. This 


report, whether true or falſe, acted powerfully on the 

"Engliſh barons, and was of infinite prejudice to 
Lewis. The earl of Saliſbury, and ſeveral others of 
the principal nobility determined, if poſſible, ' to 
elude the force of the ſtorm which threatened their 
deſtruction. They ſent private information to John 
of their intention of joining his army, and obtained a 
promiſe of a free pardoo ssd. 

Animated with the hopes of being 


| nobility; John exerted himſelf in collecting an army, 


and determined to bring on a deciſive battle with the He ; He 
| invader of his country. But in marching over the ||-Chronological-Abbreviations. - They relatt 


| 


| waſhes from Lynn into Lincolnſhire, at an improper 
time of. tide, the ſea ruſhed in upon him with ſuch 


_ violenceand rapidity, that he loſt the greater part of || of Irnai 


his forces, together with all his treaſure, b 


and regain, he himſelf e pine with difficulty. He 


reached Swineſhead-abbey, but the great fatigues he 
had undergone, and the conſtant hurry and perturba- 
tion of his ſpirits, added to the affliction he felt at 
his late irreparable misfortune, threw him into a vio- 
lent fever. He was carried in a litter to Newark 
_ caſtle, where he paid the debt of nature on the eigh- 
teenth of October, in the fifty-firſt year of his age 
and the eighteenth of his reiggg. 
The character of this prince, when painted by the 
pencil of truth, will perhaps appear more odious, 
than when drawn even by e pen of envy. He was 
deeply practiſed in almoſt every vice, and a ſtranger 
to almoſt every virtue. The murder of his nephew, 
the infringement of public property, and the vio- 
lation of private honour and domeſtic peace, have 
conſigned his memory to eternal ignominy. Inſo- 
lent in proſperity, and taſh in adverſity, puſillani- 
mous in war, and tyrannical in peace, this prince 
was never beloved by his people; he could Fardly | 
boaſt of having made a friend, But his reign, how- 
ever wicked, gave occaſion to thoſe excellent charters 
which form the baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
is tyranny firſt prompted the barons to aſſert, and 
s ſloth and indolence enabled them to obtain thoſe 
ineſtimable rights and privileges which are at once the 
glory and ſecurity of Engliſwmen. 
Literature made very little progreſs during this 
0g, No diſcoyeries were made in the ſciences , / 
the arts had no patrons among the great. The little 
5 4 | 
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learning that.ſubſiſted was Eaiifined | to the cloiſter; 


the repoſitory of their writings. ...Nor were even the 
| — — for their learning. A few df 


eir 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ööͤͤ „„ 
joined by his 


| 


wrote à bock of Annals which con 


-butinone equalled William of Malmſbury, whe has 
been alteady mentioned in a former period. The fol- 
loving are the moſt eminent far theit writings; and 
perhaps the only perſons of leatning whoſe names 
deſet to be handed down to poſterity; : 
Earlred, Ethelred, or Aldred, ſurnamed Rievai- 
denſis, Was abbot of Rievaulx, or Rieveſbury, in 
reſpeRable perſons of his time, He ef 
Edward the Confeſſor, the | 
che ſtandard, ; anc 
William, a monk of Newbur 


en 


John, prior of Hexham, wt | 
the hiſtory of Simeon of Dutham, and brought it 
3 year 1154. He appears to haye been a 

much better hiſtorian than Simeon himſelf, and to 
have wrote from a clearer evidence. He flouriſhed in 


the reign of Richard I. but tlie time of his death is 
not known. FEE HE 


Roger Hoveden, was chaplain to Henry II. He 

| ed in 95 25, 

and was carried down as low as the reign of Jeng 
John, Theſe annals are written in a very pleaſing 
ſtyle, and abound with valuable materials for the 
Civil as well as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe 
times. We have no account of the. time of his 


death; but it is believed to have happened ſoon after 
the concluſion of his annals. | 


- Ralph de Diceto, dean of St. Pauls, flouriſhed in 
the reign-of king John. He wrote a chronicle of the 
Britiſh kings from Bute to Cadwallader, 'and from 
Hengiſt to Harold. He was alſo the author * the 
tefly to 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, and end at the conqueſt. daes 
theſe he wrote a book entitled Imagines Hiſtoriarum, 
of Hiſtory. This work coffſiſts chiefly of 


aggage || ſhort hiſtorical anecdotes, with a wild unintereſting 
digreſſion upon the wars that happened between pa- 


rents and children in all ages, occ:ſioned by the dif- 
ference between Henry II. and his fons. He died 
about the year 1206. C 
John Brompton, abbot of Sore wall, in Yorkſhire, 

wrote a chronicle of the Engliſh tranfactions from the 
year 588 to 1198. This work is valuable only for 
containing a large collection of Anglo-Saxon hiſtory; 


faithfully extracted, and agreelng perfectly with our 
moſt authentic records. There is, indeed, a mixture 


of romance and improbability in many of the facts 


he relates; but this ſhould be attributed father to the 


falſe taſte of the age than of the writer, He died in 
the year 1210. c | 
John Wallingford, ſuppoſed to have been abbot 
of St. Albans, wrote a ſhort chronicle of the pro- 
greſs of the Saxons arid Daties in England. This 
work is ſtill preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum; bur 


'wretchedly mutilated. and defaced. 


Gervaſe, a monk of Canterbury, flouriſhed in the 


' reign of king Ichn, and is ſaid to have been a vety 
learned antiquarian. He wrote a large hiſtory of 


the Britons, Saxons, and Normans, from their origin 
to the reign of king John; together with an account 


of the diviſions of Old Britain, its mortaſteries and 


|: epiſcopal ſeats: The greater part of 'this work is 
1]-Toſt; but the parts that ſtill remain, 


nain, which include 
che teigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard f. 


ſufficiently prove the whole to have been a very 
valuable performance, © © | Per 
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114 A. D. 1216. 


Theſe are the/prinei 
the reigns of Henry II. 
John; a period vi remarkable, and of 
it devoted to war and tumult. The of difcord 
Was lig hted up af che death of Henry Il. and con- 
. ; e its baleful influence till- che 
death of king John. 


It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the ſciences were little cultivated during that 


When che 2 of a kingdom is deſtroyed, 


4 writers that flouriſhed in 
n, Richard I. and 
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important branches. Flanders was the grand market 
of Europe for all' woollen wanufactures and Itaty 


benen ee r = 


dee have bom dg motlier of that noble 
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The Jews being, at this period, driven from ane 
to another, as Avarice or 1 

out this method of 
tranſporting with eaſe from. 
e as ſoon as — 


| to ſup 5 nals winn © 1 cine 
oppreſs theſe miſerable wanderers, and to ſeize 
„ bn ne Toots moſt. il 
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for ſilk; and it is highly probable, that witk the 
habits, mafiners, euſtötts, and age of tlie Nor- 
mans, we likewiſe i their mansfacturse g for 
dhe Engliſſ were tod much engaged in civil wars, 
and 10 often called off from attending to the arts of 


| ws + their Jords, to whom _ owed a j 
orviee: lat nothing but wars and tumults, civil | 
diſeotd, and unnatural rebellions, e their at- 


however, firſt introduced 
II. but not the art of con- 


tention. Coaches 
8 the reign of Hen 


were 


ry 


. 


cohabited lick wth —— in 
farther to debauch che See . arch. 


whe; enormities of eccleſi 


ible to cort 
— blinded the eyes of the people, 10 


mite ſu 


ating . and the Jews firſt practiſed that induced them to believe, that what conſtivuel a 


— article of commerce, ſo. well Known 
n of. 1257 'of J Er | 
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HENRY II. 


Y N the death 5 king Jens, ae, crown 


14S ſon Henry, then only nine years of 
age 11 conſequently, unable to hold the reins of 
government at a. time when the utmoſt ſteadineſs, 


1ntrepidity, and precaution, were abſolutel neceſſary. 1 
Lewis, from this circumſtance, icated the 


Prog 


- ſucceſs. of his enterprize. But he was miſtaken : 


fell, by lineal focceifion. to his eldeſt. 


what he conſidered as a misfortune to the royal party, 
. proved the moſt fayourable accident that could poſ- 
1 


bly have happened. The fideli ity, v prudence, and 
of Pembroke, earl-marſhal of England, 
nobly ſtemmed the current of misfortune, and de- 
| Ne the kingdom from becoming a province to 
France. He was inveſted with the military 
in conſequence of his poſt, and ſeemed botn to ſup- 

ort the languiſhing conſtitution of his country. 


command 


; He ſeized the helm of government, and held it with. 


ſuch virtues and abilities, that he weathered the tem- 
peſt, and at laſt. reftored tranquillity to the ſtate. 

e well knew that no ſucceſs could be ex ted till 

a mutual confidence between the king and his barons 

was reſtored : this was, n his firſt care; and 
this was greatly facilitated 

viour of Lewis, who had 1 


tyrannical beha- | 
tly exaſperated the 


barons, and they now wanted only a pretence to 


deſert his ſervice, 

his was too favourable an 
and Pembroke accordi 
the barons at nab ay The meeting was very 
numerous; and the marſhal, as ſoon as the members 
were ſeated, entered the SSR e young 


opportunity to be loſt, 
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ngly ſummoned a council of || 
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vil. 
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1 Henry! by hs band. The b Son's were pleaſed at 
the ſight of the prince; Pembroke pereivd it, and 
cried out, © Behold : our king!” auſe ſuc- 
ceeded ; and the earl thi s addreffed & mbly: 
" My dear friends. ant countrymen, thoug me 
juſtly oppoſed the father of this young prince, on 
account of his wicked and miſtaken conduct; yet | 
this child is guiltleſs' of his father's errors; and 3 | 
the puniſhment of offences ought only to be inflicted 
on their authors, it would be unjuſt for us to make 
the ſon bear the iniquity of his father. It is our 
duty and intereſt to Te our animoſities, and in 
compaſſion'to his tender years, unite to ſupport, him 
'on the throne of his anceſtors. Let us exert our 
utmoſt efforts to driye Lewis and all his followers out 
of this oppreſſed country. By this noble, this gene- 


0 2 on N Ds OR. 


| agg action, we ſhall ſave our kingdom from becom- 


the reproach of its neighbours, and break the 
"a e of a debafing and foreign ſlavery.” | 
This addreſs weve! F cl to the OO" of the 
barons. They had for ſome time bewailed the mile- 
ries of their country, and readily joined in ſupport of 
their li and independence. An univerſal accls- 
mation of joy broke out in the aſſembly ; the mem- 
bers xd out with one Ong, .: Let TRA; be made 


Tue 7 N of che coronation was accordingly 


reſence of the pope's legate, and 
Sup ol fealty to the p pontiff, Pole renewed that 


wn to hich] his father 2 already ſubj rected the 


kingdom. The barons were perſuaded that chi pre- 
caution * then e ; the affiſtance 18 IE = 
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+. at that time, of the utmoſt importance, and the 

— 42 3 depended wholly upon una- 

nimity. The earl of 

dian to the young king, 


and protector of the — 1 
The barons could not have made à better 
—_ Pembroke was adorned with all the virtues. 
and abilities. of a conſummate ſtateſman and ſoldier. | 
A general amneſty was immediately promiſed to all 
who ſhould: return to their obedience, and acknow- 
ledge Henry III. for their lawful ſovereign. | 
This prudent meaſure, and the known probity of | 
the regent, had the deſired effect upon many of the 
barons who ſtill adhered to Lewis. They reflected, 
that the cauſe which induced them to take up arms 
no longer exiſted z that oppoſition was now unnatural 
rebellion ; hey COU 
ſue with progeny was that of making their peace 
with their lawful ſovereign. : Fhe pope's | 
greatly aſſiſted in bringing about this deſireable effect 
| He cauſed the ſentence of CXCOMmmuUNICALION : to be 
|  thundered from the pulpit of every church in the 
kin againſt Lewis and his adherents. | This 


cenſure, however deſpiſed in the ROT p en of 


reſentment, many of the barons who ſtill adhered to 
Lewis, wiſhed, in the moments of cool reflection, 


to be diſannulled, and they, by that means, re- ad- 


mitted into the boſom. of the church, . 
"Lou when he firſt. laid ſiege to Dover, vowed 
not to abandon the. aking till he was maſter of 
the place. He knew not the abilities of Hubert de 
Burg, who commanded in that fortreſs, and ren- 


dered all the attempts of the French abortive. No 


means had been left untried by Lewis to corrupt the 
fidelity of that gallant officer; he tempted him with | 


all the honours a ſubject could wiſh to enjoy; but all 
his offers were rejected; and Hubert declared, that 


he would defend the caſtle as long as one of the gar- | 


riſon was left alive. At laſt, Lewis, in deſpair, raiſed 
the ſioge, and led his army back to the capital. 
A. B. 1217. The pope continued to exert all his 


| pour in favour of the young king; and Lewis | 


and that the only method they could pur- 


Pembroke was conſtituted guar- | 


found it neceſſary to paſs over to the continent, in 

order to procure a fredh ſupply of men and money, 
and avert the thunder of the Vatican; the pontiff 
having declared, that he propoſed to excommunicate 
him in full conſiſtory. Pembroke omitted not to 
take advantage of his abſence, to prevail upon the 
barons to return.to their duty. He laboured not in 
vain; many of the moſt powerful barons joined the 


that all the forces he could raiſe in France were not 
equal to the deſertion from his army. „ 
5 Pembroke now took the field, and detached a 

body of forces to inveſt Mount Sorrel, in Leiceſter- 


ful ravages in the neighbourhood of the caſtle. 
Lewis, who knew the conſequence of that fortreſs, 
detached an army of fix hundred knights and twenty 
thouſand infantry, under the command of the count 
de la Perche, a marſhal of France, to raiſe the ſiege. 
Upon his approach, the Engliſh, who were too 
weak to venture a battle, retired to Nottingham ; 
and the count, confident from the ſuperiority of his 
numbers, reſolved to attack the caſtle of Lincoln. 

Pembroke was alarmed: the caftle of Lincoln was 
a place of too much conſequence to loſe, without 
making one effort for its relief. A ſummons was 
therefore iſſued by the protector to all the king's 
tenants, ordering them to join the royal army at 
Newark upon Trent. The pope's legate not only 


. -excommunicated Lewis by name, but alſo declared, 


that all who embarked in defence of Henry ſhould 
abe intitled to the ſame privileges as thoſe who under- 
took a cruſade. He himſelf aſſumed the croſs, and 


This zeal of the clergy was of the utmoſt ſervice to 
the royal cauſe :_ the people flocked with the utmoſt 
alacrity to the. protector's ſtandard, 37 app with a 


kind of enthuſiaſtic ardour which ſeldom fails of 


K 


11 excommunicated ene 


—— 


| Philip, chat 


Er o We ; ; A. D. 1418. 113 
ſucceſs 3 and Pembrolte liad the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing himſelf at the head of a noble and reſolute 
army, inflamed with a deſire of being led againſt an 

| aan; 1 1 2 E. en 
The French general was informed of the great 
increaſe of the Protector's army, and determined to 
make a deciſive aſſault upon the caſtle, the gartiſon 


|| diftres, and to. aft on the defenſive; againſt, Pem- 


broke's forces. . Theſe. meafurss proved the de- 
ſtruction of the French army. F ulk de Briant, a 
famous partizan, found means to enter the caſtle by 
a poſtern-gate, at the head of a choſen body. of 
ws rs, R ſallies to amuſe the be- 
egers; while the royal army vigorouſly attacked 
of the gates of 9 25 as EY —_— 
and entered the place ſword in hand; The French 
perceived their danger, and made a_ noble defence: 
but the freſh troops continuing to pour in through 
the avenue, a total rout enſued. The count of 
Perche was killed in the ſtreets, and moſt of his army 
cut to pieces. oy 5 Fo 

Lewis was aſtoniſhed when he received information 
of this fatal defeat. He immediately ſhut himſelf 
up. in the capital, and diſpatched a courier to his 
father for aſſiſtance. - Philip, who was deſirous of 
averting the cenſure of the Pope From his own king- 
dom, refuſed ace enly in the defence of his 
ſon; but permitted Blanch, his daughter-in-law, to 
raiſe a powerful body of troops, and to provide a 
fleet of ſhips for FRIES them into England. 

that 


But they landed not in ingdom: the French 
ips were met by the Engliſh on the coaſt of Kent, 
d / ads on. wt 
The Engliſh now ired from all parts to the 
royal ſtandard; and Lewis finding ah his hopes 


abortive, and even his own perſon in danger, he 


offered to conclude a peace with the Protector, by 


which he promiſed: to evacuate 
condition of his adherents being re-eſtabliſhed in 
their honours and fortunes, The terms were ac- 
cepted; and Lewis returned to the continent, with 
the mortification of having ſeized a ſceptre he was 
unable to keep. Matthew Paris has aſſerted, that 
Lewis, by the treaty he concluded with Pembroke, 
became bound to employ all his influence with 

Normandy, and the other tranſmarine 
provinces which had. wreſted from England, 


the kingdom, on 


| ſhould be reſtored ; and that if he could not ſucceed 
| and followed by ſuch numbers, || WI. 
royal ſtandard, aL OI by | when he aſcended the throne of France, _- 
Among all the adherents of Lewis, the elergy 

j| were the greateſt, perhaps the only ſufferers. Nothing 
| was ſtipulated for them in the treaty: they were leit 
ſhire, the garriſon having committed the moſt dread- } 


with his father, he himſelf would make the reſtitution 


entirely to the mercy of the pope, whom they had ſo 
highly offended, and who ſeized with eagerneſs this 
favourable opportunity to wreak his vengeance on 
them for this act of diſobedience, Many of them 


were depoſed; and many ſuſpended ; ſome were ba- 


niſhed ; and all who eſcaped puniſhment were obliged 


to purchaſe their pardon by paying large ſums of 
money to the legate. The pope always took care to 


be a gainer amidſt the moſt univerſal loſs and deſo- 
lation. But Innocent lived not long to enjoy the - 
fruits of his interpoſition in favour of young Henry. 
He paid the debt of nature ſoon after the departure 
of Lewis from England, and was ſucceeded in the 
papal chair by Honorius III. | "TOW 
A. D. 1218. The Protector having reſtored peace 
to the kingdom, applied himfelf to promote the 
good of his country, and reconcile the minds of the 
people to the adminiſtration of their young King. 


He procured a new charter of liberties, but it differed 
| in ſeveral particulars from that of John. The full 
the biſhops and barons drew the temporal ſword. 


| 


privilege of elections in the clergy, and the liberty 
of going out of the kingdom without firſt obtaining 
the royal conſent, were not confirmed in the charter 
of Henry, becauſe the ſtate had already experienced 
the inconveniencies ariſing from them. The obliga- 


Ys 


11 A. D. 52 19. | 


repreſs t 1e 0 \ 
too ſtrong to be reſtrained by laws under a minority; 
and whoſ he de 

meſnes of the crown, 4s well as the poſſeſſions of 


buying aids and ſcutages, without the conſent of the 


were able to repel any acts of violence. Nor did he 


content himſelf with F anew the pare | 


that had been' enjoyed in the, preceding reign; 
cauſed writs, in the king's name, to be iſſuet 


the foreſts on a circuit through the kingdom 1 Th 
that the orders were fully executed, and the bounds 


of the foreſts diſtinctly marked. At the ſame time, 
orders were given to demoliſh all the new caſtles that 
inning of the diſputes 


had been erected ſince the 
between the late king and his barons. 


A. D. 1219. But while the Protector was thus 


exerting all his abilities to render the nation happy, 


death put a final period to his labours and his life. 
The nation ſuffered an irreparable loſs in the death 
of this great man; whoſe valour, -integrity, and pru- | 
dence, had broke the yoke of foreign ſlavery, and 
' reſtored the liberties of Engliſhmen. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by William de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter; 
and Hubert de Burgh, the gallant defender of Dover | 
<aftle, was created chief juſticiary of the Kingdom. 


The counſels of the latter were conformable to his 
character, that of a 


he poſſeſſed the authority of Pembroke, the nation 
would not have ſo greatly regretted the loſs of that 
Eminent patriot. But his power was not ſufficient. to 

licentiouſneſs of the barons,” who were 
e rapacity induced them to uſurp the de- 


their weaker neighbours. Hence revolts were multi- 


plied z and the government was perpetually employed 
min reducing inſurre&ions, or executing criminals, 


A. D. 1222. A wreſtling match between the citi- 


zens of London and Weſtminſter occaſioned a vio- | 
lent riot. It feems that the Londoners came off 
victorious; which fo exaſperated the ſteward of 


Weſtminſter, that he determined to revenge the 


affront; but in order to conceal his intention, pro- 
poſed a ſecond trial. The Londoners accepted the || 
offer, and came to the field to decide the conteſt ; 


but inſtead of a fair trial, they were attacked by the 
{ſteward and his followers, armed with clubs and other 
offenfive weapons, and obliged 'to retreat into the 
city. Exaſperated at this treatment, the Londoners, 
headed by one Conſtantine Fitz Arnulph, a bold, 
factious citizen, repaired to Weſtminſter, where they 


. committed many-dreadful outrages, and demoliſhed 
ſeveral houſes belonging to the abbot and ſteward. 


Hubert, in order to put a ſtop to ſuch riotous pro- 


ceedings, ventured to. puniſh the leaders, without 


bringing them to a trial. This ſtep, which was a 


direct infringement of the great charter, excited the 
_ clamours of the populace, who, with juſtice, con- 
ceived themſelves injured, and they demanded a new 


confirmation of the great charter, A general council 


was called, and this demand of the people taken into 
conſideration. During the debates, one of the coun- 


cil of the regency aſſerted, that no regard ought to 


be paid to the great charter, becauſe it was extorted 
by violence. But Langton, -archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury, ſeverely reprimanded the ſpeaker for his indif- 


cretion, as his aſſertion had a direct tendency to raiſe 


-a rebellion in the nation; affirming, at the ſame time, 


that the demand of the people was founded on juſtice; 


and that the government could not, without the moſt 
palpable injuſtice, diſpenſe with any article in the 


charter. His opinion was adopted; and the parlia- 


ment having granted a ſubſidy, the king iſſued orders 
for a new charter of confirmation. At length the 


to the 
ſheriffs of the different counties, commanding them 
to lay open all foreſts, agreeable to the intention of 
the charter granted for that purpoſe by King John; 
and ſome time after, he ſent the chief 9827 92 
We 


| at, a prudent, and a virtuous 
man. They were for ſome time followed; and had 


HISTORY GF ENGLAND. 
non by which Jol had reſtrained himſelf from | 


| liged' the barons to deliver up the fortreſſis belonging 
eat council of the nation, was alſo omitted in this 

inſtrument. The barons perceived that no aids, 
unleſs they were evidently reaſonable,” could be levied 
upon men who had arms in their hands, and who | 


the precedent.” T 


The dreadful ſword of civil diſcord ſeemed ready to 
be drawn, and ſpread deſolation over this devoted 


an exertion of arbitrary power in his brother has 


on 
ſhops, by the terror of eccleſiaſtital cenſures, . 
to the crown of: which hey had 
poſſeſſion, © 02 IG ben GY WF Ar | 
A. D. 1226, The domeſtic: peace of the kingdo 
was hardly ſettled, before the miniſtry — 
expedient to ſummon a parliament, in order to . 
berate on an extraordinary demand made by the cum 
of Rome. The pope had ſent over a legate, undet 
pretence of removing a reproach that had lung ben | 
thrown upon the court of the Vatican. The pontiff 


obſerved, that the holy ſee having long been accugq 


of ſelling her favours for money, it was the dur of 
all good Chriſtians to aſſiſt in removing the cauſe o 


fuck a ſeandalous imputation, which flowed:imtirel, | 


krom the extreme indigence of the Roman churd, 
He therefore demanded, that two prebends in every 


cathedral, and two cells in every convent in Eng. 


land, ſhould be granted tothe church of Rome, f 
an authentie deed, confirmed by an act of the ge 
council of the nation. Such aſſiſtance, it — 


* 
* 


would enable the popes to diſpenſe indulgences wink 


generoſity and moderation 


This demand was treated with contempt by the 
Engliſh parliament; no anſwer was returned to Nome. 
But the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was more 


| immediately intereſted, wrote to the pope, informing 


him, That when the Roman ſee had pracured'the 
ſame aſſiſtance from other nations, England would 
follow their example; but would never eſtablim 
e eee, ee een, 
The character of Henry now began to unfold 
itſelf, and ſhewed too many ſymptoms of an admi- 
niſtration feeble and tempeſtuous. He was naturally 
of a mild and timid difpoſition, and poſſeſſed heither 
vigour of mind nor political diſcernment. -: His re- 
ſentments were violent and tranſitory ; his :attach- 
ments. ſudden and deſultory : the one excited no 
apprehenſions; the other was not conſolidated into 
friendſhip. At the ſame time, his irreſolution was 
blended with the principles of avarice, tyranny, 
and oppreſſion. Little expectations of happineſs 
vernment. - 


A. B. 1227. The adminiſtration of Henry vas, | 
therefore, never popular; and his actions ſoon, de. 
prived him of the affections of his ſubjects. On his 


obtaining the age of majority, he ſummoned a par- 


liament at Oxford, and declared his intention af 
taking into his own hands the reins of government; 


addin g that 28 the great charter, an that of the 


foreſts, had been obtained by an act of rebellion, and 
confirmed in his minority, he could not conſider 
himſelf as legally bound by any acts or promiſes 
during his * A The members were aſtoniſhed - 
at this declaration; and the aſſembly broke up in a 


manner that ſufficiently indicated, that the ſtorm of 


reſentment would ſoon exert its baleful power.. 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king's: brother, 


returning from France, where he had for ſome time 


headed an army in Guienne, found one: of his ma- 


nors poſſeſſed by a German officer, who claimed it s 
a gitt from king John, Richard inſiſted, that his 


— 


pretended right ſhould be determined by his peers, 


and immediately diſpoſſeſſed the German. But in- 


ſtead of having recourſe to the laws of England, 
he poſted to court, and complained to the king of 

the injuſtice done him by the earl of Cornwall. 
Henry, without giving himſelf any trouble to exa- | 
mine into the truth of his allegations, ordered him 
a writ under the royal ſign manual, commanding # 


reſtitution of the eſtate. Exaſperated at ſuch treat · 
ment, the earl refuſed obedience, and repaired. to 


court to defend his property, The king, . highly 


j| offended at Richard's obſtinacy, told him, that he 
ſhould either reſtore the manor in queſtion within a 


limited time, or depart the kingdom. So palpable 


5 | \ by | | 7 a \ 
=; „„ hy. oe ot e 


| would appeal 10 the laws of his country, repeating, 
| hat the judgment of his | peers only ſhould obl 


ige 
him either to part with his property, or to quit ch 
kingdom. . 


* 
Co 
* 
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Henry, whoſe anger as well as friendſhip, was 


momentary, ſhon forgot the offence, and feating the 
power of Richard, w ; 7 DELOVE 
barons, he ſubmitted to petition a reconciliation; and 


|” AD. ity 


o was greatly beloved by the 


and augment his appenage with the lands of Boulogne: | 


The terms were accepted, and both the cauſe and 
the offence buried in oblivion. , 

A. D. 1232. The pulillammous and tyrannical 
rons, that they refuſed to grant him t 
quired. The court of Rome had taken ane of 

the king's weakneſs, and purſued the moſt unjuſt and 
unpopular meaſures. Many of the principal bene- 
fices in England were poſſeſſed by Italian prieſts, 
and one of the king's chaplains is ſaid to have held 
ſeven hundred livings. The prelates and lay patrons 
were inhibited from preſenting natives, till all the 
foreign clergy. were ſufficiently provided for. It is 
no wonder, that ſo ſhameful a practice raiſed a gene- 
ral clamour in the kingdom. It was conſidered as 


for delivering the realm from ſuch- ſhameful oppreſ- 


conduct of Henry had fo highly 5 the ba- 
ie ſubſidies re- 


ſions. The principal leader of theſe confederates was | 


Robert de Twenge, a knight in the north of Log: 
land, He had long beheld the tyrrannical proceed- 
ings of 'the pope with deteſtation, but on being de- 


prived by his holineſs of the patronage of a church, 
he determined to take ample revenge on the foreign 


prieſts. He aſſumed the name of William Witham, | 


and encouraged his followers to ſtrip the houſes of 


the Italian clergy, and diſpoſe of their effects. They | 


continued this practice for ſome time without oppoli- || The biſhop of Witicheſter, who was : preſent at 

tion, and the foreign eccleſiaſtics, not daring to ap- 

pear, took refuge in the convents. Informed of theſe || anſwered the earl with unparalleled e 
olent din dope a ty || it was the higheſt degree of inſolence in the earl, or 

ſtile to Henry, commanding him, under pain of ex- any other ſubject, to pretend to dictate to his ma- 

communication, to chaſtiſe the inſolence of his ſub- || jeſty 

| Nite, and reſtore the Italian clergy to their benefices. 

The puſillanimous ſoul of Henry was alarmed at || 


violent proceedings, the pope wrote in a very lofty 


theſe menaces of the holy father; he dreaded the 


effects of a Pap cenſure. - He ordered a ſtrict in- and that if their number in the kingdom was not 


already ſufficient to redace his rebellious ſubjects to 


Pw, Aren AMR all | their duty, large reinforcements ſhould be pro- 
mortification to find, that they had been ſapported | e | 


1 to he made in the ſeyeral parts of the Kings 
dom, where thoſe riots had preyailed ; and had the 


R by men of all ranks; Hubert de 
Burgh, the chief juſticiary, did not eſcape ſuſpicion. 


At laſt Robert de Twenge, who ſcorned to diſown || the'deſpotic power, which the king, by the violent 
an action, hic tought | y |} counſels of his worthleſs miniſter; ſeemed deſirous to 

1nnocent perſon ſuffer on his account, appeared in the || afſume. Henry was alatmed, and the biſhop, to gain 
royal preſence, attended by five Knights, and boldly | 
declared himſelf the leader of the confederates, who | 
had ſtripped the houſes of the foreign prieſts; | 
alledging, that the injuries he had received were the 


an action, which he thought juſtifiable, or to let an 


ſole motiyes for his proceedings. Pleaſed with the 
ingenuous confeſſion, and intrepid behaviour of this 
reſolute knight, who diſdained to ſuffer tamely an 
injury, though inflifted by the holy father himſelf, 


e king gave him a free pardon, and procured a reſti- 


tution of his right to the patronage in queſtion. _ 


But though Hubert was cleared from all ſuſpicion 

by the voluntary confeſſion of Twenge, yet the in- 
conſtancy of Henry furniſhed his enemies with an | peers ; and, by a very impolitic liberality, beſtowed 

opportunity of procuring his ruin. Excited by the 

_ Temonſtrances of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
hated Hubert, becauſe he had been active in oppoſ- 

ing his deſtructive councils, this weak prince, inſen- 


ible to all his ſervices, perſecuted him with ſo much 
fury, that he was obliged to take ſanctuary in a 


craps 3 whence he afterwards eſcaped out of the | 
ingdom. He was accuſed, amon other crimes, of 


having had recourſe to magic in order to gain an af- 


royal treaſury anenchanted ring, which had the vir- 


A * N 


tue of rendering the wearer inFulnerable. Theſe ac- 


cuſations, however tidiculous and abſurd, they may 
appear at preſent, were entirely conformable to the 
ſtrange prejudices wick then prevailed in every part 
A. D. 3: The e of Hubert; put Peter 
de Roches; biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poidtevin by 
birth, in poſſeſſion of tlie ſupreme authority, which. 
he employed to the worſt of purpoſes. His temper 
was proud and tyrannical, and the prepoſſeſſion he 
entertained in favour of his own countrymen alarmed 
the Engliſh; The court was filled with theſe ſtrangers} - 
and he conferred on them every office and every com- 
mand in the diſpoſal of the crown, Theſe protced- 
ings ſoon produbed a general ' ſpirit of diſcontent, 
which Henry corifidered only as 4 .confiftnation of 


that rebellious ſpirit which Wincheſtef had repre- 


7 

48 
' 
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a national inſult, and ſeveral aſſociations were formed 


ſented to be the characteriſtic of the Engliſh nobility. 
They were denied all acceſs to the Kirig ; and treated 
by the miniſter with contempt. But theſe prepoſter- 
ous methods ſerved only to increaſe the flame: all the 
arts of the court were inſufficient to eraſe from the 


minds of the Engliſh, the remembrance of the great 
OOO BE YO a Rn TO 
Their patience was at laſt exhauſted, by the inſults 
and injuries they received from theſe inſolent ſtran- 
gers. They formed themſelves into. a body, atid de- 


| puted the earl marſhal to lay their grievantes before 


Henry. He accordihgly'demanded an audience, and; 
with the noble ſpirit of an Engliſhman, laid the 
complaints of the nation before the king: he be- 
ſought him not to continue laviſhing his favours 
upon foreigners, to the utter neglect of His natural 


ſubjects. Adding, that if he continued to treat their 
remonſtrarice with neglect, both Himſelf and the 


other nobility, would thifik it their duty to withdraw 
themſelves 8805 n his councils, where they had no 
power to ſupport the welfare of their country:: 


this audience, without giving the __ time to reply; 
ontty, That 


| jeſty, on whom he ought to confer his favours { that 


both the king and his father had been ſo ill treated by 
the Engliſh, that the only expedient of procuring 


his own ſafety was that of truſting to foreigners; 


cured.“ 


* 


The earl was aſtoniſhed ; he fetited without return- 
ing an anſwer, and joined in the confederacy for check- 


time, adviſed him to call a pafliament at London. 
The barons refuſed to attend, and even threatened to 
deprive Henry of his crown, if the Poictevins were 
not baniſhed the kingdom. Another parliament was 
called, and the barons preſented themſelves dreſſed un 
armour, and attended by their followers: Henry 


now ſaw his danger, and was deſirous of a reconcilia- 
tion; but the artful 2 found means to remove 


his fears by ſowing diſſenſions among them; and gain- 


ing the earls of Cornwall and Cheſter over to the 


royal party. The eſtates of ſeveral of the confede- 
rates were confiſcated,” without any trial by their 


upon the Poictevins, before ſo odious to the Engliſh; 
But the time was approaching, when theſe wicked mi- 
niſters, who had inſulted the nation, and threatened 


the people with the moſt dreadfut flavery, ſhould feel 
| the weight of Engliſh reſentment, and be ſtripped 
| of the authority they had fo bafely applied. et 


A. D. 1234. Edmund, atchbifhop of Canter- 
bury, followed by his fuffragans, repaired to the pa- 
lace and demanded an audience, which could not be 
refuſed. At this interyiew the prelate deſcribed, in 
the moſt pathetic” manner, the dreadful effects of 
thoſe ruinous meaſures,” which he had purſued by the 
„ — — opt inſtigation 


jects, an 
Fairs of the ſtate. VV 
The Engliſh nobility were immediately alarmed; 
They dreaded a revival of the late times of miniſte-- | 
rial infolence and oppreſſion, and determined to exert ; 
all their power to put a ſtap. to the career of this 
foreign minion. They began with preſenting dutiful '| 
addreſſes to the king, at the ſame time remonſtrating 
with a becoming ſpirit, againſt thoſe meaſures, which 
they apprehended to be deſtructive of the public in- 
tereſt, and that union which ſhould always ſubſiſt 

between an Engliſh king and his ſubjects. But they 
ſucceeded not in their attempts. Valence ſupported ||, 
his power, and foreign influence grew every day more 
prevalent at court. The miniſter, who was offended 

with the Engliſh barons for their late ſpirited remon- 


ſons as they themſelves ſhould think 

echt purpoſe,” TRE 
Henry had fo often broke his promiſes, that the 
parliament were no longer to be N 

turned for anſwer, That they had often granted the 


5% 3 


118 A. D. 1236. HIS TORT OF ENGLAND, a 
fection: that ſince his acceſſion to the thro 


* 


ür 2 "Py <6 5 785 5 . =. b þ "FS 
inſtigation of his miniſters. He formally accuſed 


Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, as the author of theſe 


pernicious counſels, which had diffuſed a fpirit of 
diſcontent through the whole nation; and after mak- 
ing a long detail of the grievances of the people, in- 
Gt 

a miniſter ſo odious to all his ſubjects; adding, that 


if fo reaſonable a requeſt was refuſed, he would ex- 


communicate both him, and all who oppoſed ſo ne- 
ceſlary a reformation. 7 OE 


This ſpirited remonſtrance, and the'threatening at 


the cloſe of it, produced the deſired effect. Henry 


perceived his error. The biſhop of Wincheſter was | 
' {tripped of all his exp lemons, and the. inſolent 


Poictevins baniſhed the kingdom, The religion of 
thoſe times, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtition with 
which it was debaſed, was ſometimes of the utmoſt 
ſervice of the ſtate ; it affected offending miniſters, 
baſking in the ſun-ſhine of royalty, beyond the reach 


of temporal remonſtrances, and made them feel the 
weight of national reſenenmenn t. 
A. D. 1236. Happy had it been for the king and 
happy for his prone. had Henry learned wiſdom | 
m carriages; but there are men, whom || 
vice or indolenge has rendered incorrigible. Henry 
ſeems to have been of this number. The remon- 
ſtrance of the archbiſhop had, in all es 1] it, 
| ir | reigners | 

in preference to his Engliſh ſubjects. But this con- 
viction was temporary; Henry ſoon forgot both his 
danger and his intereſt. He married Eleanor the 
daughter of the count of Provence; and threw him-. 
ſelf again into the arms of foreigners. William de 
Savoy, biſhop of Valence, and uncle to the new | 
queen, became his principal favourite, He took 
every occaſion of giving him a remarkable preference 
over the preateſt, and moſt faithful of his own ſub- 
e committed to his ſole direction all the af- 


from former mi 


convinced him of his error in, cheriſhing fo 


ſtrances, ſpared no pains to render them ſuſpected by 
the King, and to remove the moſt ative among 
them from his perſon and government. The ſeals 


were demanded from the biſhop of Chicheſter, who 
had filled the high office of chancellor with the moſt | 


unblemifhed integrity; but the prelate, on receiving 


the king's meſſage, nobly 3 < That having re- 
ceived the ſeals by the order of the parliament, he || 


would reſign them by order of that aſſembly only.” 
A. D. 1337. Henry was, however, {o infatuated, 


5 chat this anſwer of the chancellor had no effect on 
his conduct. He adhered to his foreign miniſters, 
and liſtened not to the complaints of his people. But 


the wants of his needy courtiers, ſoon exhauſted his 


revenues, and he was obliged to call a parliament to 
procure a dune, The ſeſſion was very full, ſome 
important buſineſs being expected to be laid before 
them. But they were told, That the chief reaſon 
for their being called together, was to deſire them to 
grant an aid, which ſhould be collected and diſpoſed: 
, for the neceſſary uſes of the Kate, by ſuch per- 


- 


K proper to com- 
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ceived; > and re- 


king aids, without receiving any marks of his af- 


ed that the king ſhould remove from his councils, ' 


ö 


| 


_ 
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ode — 


| favourites, to the impoveriſhment of the tate; 


conſtitution. 


I 2 


the laws of England with contempr. 
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dominions were conſiderably leſſened, though 
frequently exacted from his ſubjects very larpe 
which had been wholly laviſhed away 


44 
Ir 


4 


2 
% 


: 


the diſgrace of his character.“ To this vigorous 
ply, Henry pleaded the enpences of his own and 
lifer's marriage, which had entirely exhaufted'h 


E 


not excepted, 


M. .ollified 


[| ſooner obtained the ſupply he putt mane than he 


2 


ewed as much 


of the nobility, demanded an audience; where fe 
epenly upbraided Henry 
faith and honour. - 


the pope for ſupport againſt the feſentm ent of his 
barons and clergy, the Inconſiſtence of his conduct 


aſſiſtance of > e Frederic II. then 3: — 
war with the court of Rome. Gregory IX. who then 


filled the papal chair, was highly offended at what he 


[| termed the inſolence of his vaſſal, and ordered the 
legate to make the moſt ſevere remonſtrances. The 

[| puſillanimous monarch was alarmed, and to avert de 
cenſure of the vatican, he ſuffered the ſentence of 


excommunication 5 72 Frederic to be publiſhed | 
in all the churches of England; thaugh that prince 
had lately married the princeſs Tabella, Henry's 


had now wholly loft the love 
| rendered 


” 
4 » 
. 


A. D. 1242. Hen 


of his ſubjects. His ſtrange conduct 


* * 1 


him an object of contempt. The barons were julth 


incenſed againſt the rapacious foreigners, who wa 


the royal treaſure, governed the re 95:5 


** 
2 


ment therefore refuſed to grant their exhauſted mo 


lf narch any ſupplies, and the King Had recourle = | 


I days, every one of you ſhall be cut to pieces. AR 


4.5 it IG 11. E. N R 11 in . ids6 try 


* dangerous expedients for | was abc intimidate; He Was too well ac- 
moſt Jlegal wi 0 an, ne | with the character of che Engliſh to con- 
ſupplying his neceſſities. : He e . 
Abt, be U tem 4 menace ſu p orily delivered.” Hie im 

benevolenoes; be uſur mediately complaihed . her Hei and defired his pro- 
ſing with the laws, becauſe pan cope | 1 5 
pen 1 th ir Wen- tection. But * Who Had for ſome time be- 
not to diſpenſe with rhe-canons g IS The held the exactions the pope with concern, told 
a ever the n . ned aſſoci him, that: his robberies and oppreſſions had raiſed 
1 » ; We. g the judges were ſuch a ſpirit of reſentment in every part of the king-. 
ations for their ceedengs of the Eng. < Alas J. Germ, chat he was hardly able to protect himſelf 
at the illegal P n « in what 4 his own ſubje&s; who were thorou in- 
exclaimed one of them upon the bench, in 4 „„ * 
5 ae 00 A ede e bs YR f 51 cedings "Martin was now conviticed of 
 * in, imitation of the nn ee o and determined to abandon 
* ham + ws N ng the count de 1 A * A where his life was in the utmoſt danger: 
1 marr ot 2 Ifabe He acoordi wr and embarked 
Marche, who had * * had 17 _ directly roy. far hy 12 
Lew! e of fucceſs 5 23 hp A: D. 1245. The btb on their 
1 urances © in . arrival at Lyons, laid their complaints before the 
all the old tenants of his family in France || cnc. =, 8 — — perſon. 
un 5 i e repreſentnd, A ike bikes th ey the 
re ypc gpm . x. 5 46a Tag his. old Italian clergy in England amounted to ixty tho and | 
"a the and wreſting from Lewis || marks a year, a ſum that exceeded the annual reve- 
minions on the continent, and wreſting from 18 N e T d * 5 
the territories which Philip had taken from his fa- }| nue bee lo ho hey 2 t a nen | 
ther, Henry ſummoned a parliament, in order to || quently —_ n b b n hy lauſe Toons 
procure the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying his arms Kaner e ory bulls 9 e 41 
into France. But he had >a _ mortification - IT 3 yea 5 -'T . They expatidies 
| — 3 him ye 9-4" 2 14A. f ap ge on the perpetrral 8 of the nuncios and le- 
the war. Henry, however, found means of raiſing gates, and various other oppreſſions to which the 
the neceſſary ſums. at exorbitant intereſt, and paſſed¶ Britiſh clergy had been ſo long . = pope 
over to the continent at the head of - * we ee _ gave 4 0 an — 55 
body of troops. But this prince was equally deſti- ps - 0A 2 ©. cours 221 tig to 
ture of military and civil talents. His army was | 100 ngliſn agents. He promi em _ 
defeated at Tillebourg; he abandoned the port of | pres 83 ar . d bbs 
ns Lt an eee ee, of Eagles by 1 by. king Joh to the holy 651 having 
1 D224. - Forks cms paſt the whale ki kitig: | been: — the carl of Norfolk inſiſted, that 
ded wich complains againſt the enter- neither that. prince, nor any other; had the leaſt 
prizes: of the pope of Rome: but his holineſs was } right; without the conſent o his barofs; to ſubject 
„ß 
and even INCTE 8 ructi © 1 
cordingly he ſent over one Martin as — nuncio, to | in vain to urge a pretenſion which Was untenable 
. from the c lergy, fon] en als ke ogy and the indepen- 
him in the war he was on the em- pirit t 
pants This nuncio „ 120. more ample . A. D. 1246. 50. 5 proiriiſes of the pontiff laſted 
powers than any of his predeceſſors, and his op- No longer than his fears. The councif of Lyons was 
preſſion and inſolence exceeded every ching that had | no ſooner broke up , than he renewed al his exactions. 
yet been experienced from that proud and venal + no 8 | 
court. The nation was alarmed; and the barons {| ſummoned at London for redrefſing grie- 
reſolved to lay before the general :council, then 
aſſembled at Lyons, the intolerable” i WTI of r 
the holy ſee. being gre by the king; biſh ops and Aarnpen uber 
The methods Made e fog Martin-ro erton {|| nt: 4 5 


— from the CO . oro the nation and | if| $rom the 2 | "This intrument produced not r the 
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ſoars could not preval upon! him. to gage ne | Gan extremities Nagin Henry, as he had Ars 


The Th 1 
holding Are AY choſe. Fulk | pr olibaes: 8 1 popꝰ 


payments to 

as their meſſenger, to carry their dren to 4 Henry avanted firmneſs to pm a meaſure o 
nuncio. They could not have made a more proper | able to: his at Ee he _ 45 into his er in- 
choice. He had himſelf ſeverely ſuffered by papal | aner and fuffered . the dere 40 Jon. in his 
cxactions, and thoroughly hated mo; cr 2 ſ: of } | £xtortions. +, / 
Rome. 8 | TH D. 1agg. Iabocens tVii was one of th mot 

Fitz Warren ſet out n to execute | his | implacable pontiffs that ever filled che papal chair. 
commiſſion, with determined reſolution to * The hatred he had conceived againſt the emperor | 
the nuncio, and induce him to abandon; the ki | Frederic did not die with thatimonarch;' it devolved 
On being introduced into Martin's preſence; he ed don his n, 'Cotirade; the lawful heir of the 
him, with a ſtern and reſulute air, that he muſt in- crown N but whoſe ſucceſſion was ſer aſide 
ſtantly prepare for his departure from En The by the perfidious arts of his uncle Mainfroy. Inno- 
nuncio, little accuſtomed to ſuch. di {pectful ad- - cent ſoon perceived that his own force was far from 

drefles, aſked him by whoſe authority he dared to I being ſufficient to diſpoſſeſs the latter from the Italian 


ſpeak to him in ſo inſolent a manner 7 By the dominions of Frederic; and therefore ſent a nuncio 
Dauthority of a body of E Knights now in into to offer the Sicilian crown to Richard, 
* arms,” anfwered Fulk,”* who ordered me co < earl of That nobleman, though extremely 
„ Fou, that if either vou yourſelf, or any of fond of x „ had prudence ſufficient to perceive, 
© followers, remain in England more chan chat the iole delign of the court of Rome was nothing 
1 che acquiſition of a large ſum of money, 
and tly d the offer. But Henry had 
not ſagacity of ME brother; he accepted it or 
is 


% yo eaſe; but remember it is an Engliſh 
* knight x Eng 


at delivers yu * Martin 


is 120 "1 D. 1255: 


his ſerond ſon, Edmund, and 
limited eredit for expendi 
the reduction of Sicily. 


gave the 
hg wi neceſſary for 


of extortion or A 
in conjunction W 

the Engliſh, under 
Edmund in his new] 
A. D 


were omitted by the pope, 
„to obtain money from 
ee of eftablitiing Pn 

ingdom. 2 9 

. 1255. The papal army began the war with 


crown on the event of one decilive action, advanced 


againſt- the Roman forces. A. battle enſhed; the 


army of Innocent was totally defeated, and he him- 
| {elf threatened with being beſeged in his capital. 


His haughty, ſoul could not bear this reverſe of for- 


tune; the violence of his paſſion threw him into a 


He was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Alexander IV. 

who purſued the ſame meaſures with his predeceflor; 

o_ undertook to place Edmund on the throne. - 
icily, 

os D. 1286. Henry, 8 in 1 10 to > gray: this 

ph antom of ſovereignty. for his ſon, had fubze&ted 
imſelf to all the demands of the pontiff, ſoon found 


himſelf more embaraſſed than ever. The parliament || 


refuſed to grant the neceſſary ſupplies for car 
this ridiculous project into enen and the hs, 
weight fell upon the clergy. This was not, how- 
ever, effected, without a noble ſtruggle from the 
eocleſiaſtics. For when Ruſtan, the pope's- nuncio, 


aſſembled the prelates, and propoſed. Nei tp Ggning | 
| obligatory notes. proportioned. to the benefice 5 


each individual, the-biſhop of London declared, he 
would ſooner loſe his head than ſubmit to ſo ſhameful 
an act of ny} He was ſeconded by the biſhop |] 
of Worceſter ;' and the wg. aſſembly unanimouſly 
declared, that the clergy 
mit te be enſlaved oy the pope. The nuncio com- 
1 of this refuſal to Henry, wha threatened the 
iſhop of London 
Prelate, far from bei 
noble intrepidity, . 


intimidated, re 


helmet.“ + This generous ſtand in ſup 
liberties. of the Engliſh church, « 
haughty Ruſtan; who finding it would de 
to prevail on them in a body, 


port of the 


tended faults, and o 


lates ap to the pope; 
the 9 of driving 


the ngliſh clergy to 


See ordered his Nuticio to defiſt ram his Nose. 


„ | 


2 
attempt to procure a. 


idy. from bus Barone, A 
Parliament was called“ 


for that ; and the 


pope, peeing the no 
ner, to comply with the requeſt of their ſov 


But all attempts were in vain: the parkameht, after 
mature deliberation, unanimouſly” We to Sant 


the ſubſidy. 


Ruſtan, finding all their bopes a procuring, 95 8 


P: 
— 5 of the prelates, that the demands of the 
Pope Henry amounted: ta above one hundred 
fly thouſand marks ; and that if the clergy 
Nall refuſed to comply 'withi his 


immediately make a demand of x whole debt, and 
lay the Kin 


| Could the biſho 
Port, they 3 
nace with the contempt it deſerved; but 
his weakneſs, and the ſhameful conceſſions 


have 


depended on Henry for ſup- 


y knew 
had 


already made: they knew that an interdict on the | 
nn / .. 0 


pope un- 


of England would not ſub- 


lied, with a 
he knew the King and the 
© pope were his ſuperiors; but if they deprived him 

« of his mitre, he would ſu upply.. its place with a 


bliged them to make an atone- 
ment, by paying 8 conſiderable ſums. The pre- 
and Alexander, dreadi ng 


ing theſe dl dip utes * ther nungio. and the 
enry was determined to: mate another 


from the parliament abortive, declared, in an 


gdom under an interdi& till it was paid. 
doubt, have! treated this me- 


a. 


HISTORY Or: ENGLAND. 


to the 0 of Sicily, 
ſome, ſucceſs z: but Manfroy, determined to riſk his 


| by fru 
prince in Europe. 
| ſhare in the rreafures of this powerful Engliſhman, 


— 


— 


| wart the moment: he had di 


| tioned 'any . 


with his reſentment; but the 


5 the 
impoſſible 
determined to wreak. . 
his vengeance on each in particular. He accorditigly | 
commented proſecutions againſt individuals for pre- 


the whole power of dhe kingdom: l 


| | | =o 
. y d 3 5 
" 4 1 
' X D. 125g, 


the moſt imminent Thbeſe ode 


induced them to ſubmit... aa hs mean time, ths can; 
x Pale was accordingly .| 


treated with the honours of royalty; and no means | 
| cefſary to ſatisfy the avarice of the holy f 
nounced all Pretenſions to the crows of Sici 


ueſt of Sicily advanced ſo very ſlowly, a 
Luaing it would be impofſible to aka ſuns 


by 9 


A. D. 1257. Though Richard, earl of Corn 
had wiſely refuſed the offers of the pope win with-regard 
pond NIE] far being proof 
amaſſed immenſe 'riches | 
and was. Par ann a8 dde wol wealthy 
The German electors, deſiring io 


againſt ambition. 
gality, 


offeted to elect him kei 


of 93 Cha 
with this: 'addition of — 


the Engliſh nobility, and was erowned at Aik-Ja. 
Chapelle. He flattered. himſelf with being able to 
obtain the imperial roten; but he found himſelf 
deceived. The German electors abandoned his i in. 


pated his wealth: - 
A. D. 1286. A E dans ſummoned. 0 


a bull from: che pope, enjoining the biſhops to. 
the tenths granted to the King by his holineſs, 9155 
pain of excommunication. The king ſeconded the 


demand of the nuncio, and preſſed the--barons to 
| aſſiſt him with a ſupply. 


Had he really intended to 
provoke the members, he could hardly have men-. 
thing more likely to produce that effect. 
The intolerable acts of papal tyranny and oppreſſion, 
and ſuch complicated ſcenes of royabfraud and de- 
ceit, as the nation had for ſome time unhappily ex- 
perienced, could not fail of rouſing the indignation 
of a people not wholly loſt to all ſenſe of freedom 
and independence. Far fram e e 
they reproached him with bis acts of.: 
imjuſtice, and with his hatred of the En 
from whom, they ſaid, he ought to bl 


any aid or ſubſidies; while! he preferred. ſtrangers to 


them, and made them groan under che maſt dreadful 
preſſions. Four. of their brethren were deputed 
by the biſhop 8 io make warm remonſtrances' with 
regard to — conduct in „and the uncanonical 
elections which had been made to vacant dignities in 
Particular. Henry acknowledged that their com- 
plaints were well founded; adding, chat as each of 
them had attained his beneffte in that irrogular man- 


mer, it was proper that their dignities ſuduld be va. 


cated by refignation,” in order to have them diſpoſed 
of — -1190-08 the methods preſcribed by the Emin 


of the church. But the remonſtrances of the ba 2 


rons were not to be anſwered. They inſiſted on a2 
charter, though they them. 


ratification ef tlie 
ſelves daily violated it, in the articles: relative't to their 3 


own vaſſals. It Was in vain for the ki 


Richard, yhoſe power was very extenſive, was 5. | 


ent in Germany, and the barons defied: all the cen. 


— 


| minions required] * 


requeſt; he would the 


| {| ſures of the Vatican. Henry therefore ſubmitted o 
archbiſhop of Meſſina Was ſent with res from the 


ity, in the moſt earneſt man- | 


neceſſity, and the great charter was ratified with the 
moſt religious oſlentation. . ſwore to obſerve ; 


inviolably all its articles, asa man, as a chr an, 6s 
a knight, and as a king. 
But Henry did not long obſerve the d be had 


Alien the fame! r e the ſame infatuãtion fur 
1] foreigners again returned, and the articles of tlle 
ey were violated when; 


great charter were forgot; th 
ever the intereſt of Wenn, Bar, the e of his 7 
* 5 | 2 
A. D. 1239. Enraged at this'firar bokcyſaurin "0 
| . neither qaths nor mp could 
bind, the barons determined to have recourſe to tile 
ſame expedient that was uſed with regard to his father. 
They formed an aſſociation; and a parliament being 5 
ealled at Oxford, they came to the aſſembly, at- 
tended by their: military (tenants, well a ed, 
and properly armed. Simon de Mantford, carl o 
Leiceſter, was at the head of this aſſociation. "That 
nobleman. 2 Was at once ende een ambi. 
tious, 


dignity and power, he-paſſed | 
over into e e by great number of 
fever, which, in a ſhort time, put a period to his life. 


"44h 


A. 1255. 


ar 2 


n E. N w x: © 
* aithors of ke public calatnicies, - e 
iy, who! [har pal m atop theſe for 
officers of this -houſhold were ram 
aces; filled wink | 


to take an 


the friend. 4 
| pen ith ras * * 1 . 
be 2 — at this Milirary- adpe2 cane, 
en bs ir hs amb . aſleedy with ſome 
emotion} viren her Was priſoner? The eafl 
marſhal replied; tat 2 not Their ptifoner; but 
that it Was * determined reſolution of the whole 
aſſembly to baniſn his forkign favcurines from 'the || 
kingdom, and tedreſs the ances uf the nation. 


— 


} \f 


lt 


N , IC: " At che fare ritne; they i, | 
1 in the kirigdow Weta CES o-_ 
| even ne et fangs 5 viceſt 1 


muſter eie Excepred | % MY 5 

A 1. fed -20-fupport bing al 

3 "aſd the go 't Determ * 

. anti. Wa te gore the wy Podien, and fragt in has rhe great ci Act the 
44:64 EE oor ee Fans | king of rhe Rigid might er greſo, 


difpatchied the biffiop of Worceſter  cOtntis 
| 5 to inform fim chat he Would not E 
| dand in wehte and; unleſs he wort Promiſe t0 tale an 
7 bb tvs the Starvites of Oxford,” Ar the ſame 
| times they requirgd:to: know on what accodne he as 

| coming to England, and how” ng he propoſed to 

Lontinde in that king W „„ 
| Incenſed-ar their ihfolenteh and exiſpetated atths 


Agrading crentinent cf: Ms brother, he ſwore he 


|; 


ding, that if he wouldnagree to theſe rekſonnble would never take. che oath they wanted 16 imp e 
. 8 and give authority for that Putpoſe to hp him; and that he would viſit ee th 
perſons of character ant capacity, they would grant f and as often as h pleaſed} without ſubmittzug 
The ſup ee ving welght and dignity give them any reaſons for his actions, Fir "Was; 
1 ce es! "Henry perceived it wont be in vain ||, however, ſoon 2 infor that the bare Ns had 
„ 1 2 His Barbns/ and therefore, || taken fach precautions; by march ron ie to the 
: mid 289050 nd to the propofal:: he promiſed to ſea- coaſts, and fitting dur a pw) ; 
ſubmit to any 'regdlations they ſnauid trink fit to | would be impoffible for him ts land 10 1 9. 
enact. Having thus obramed- 7 the kings cotiſent, j| without their conſent; out 


2 


they conſtituted 4 council of r 
whom they inveſted with an untimirtt-av 


tir” 


maintain the. ve | 

ſalutary purpoſt. The plan of governifient had 
ee previqus meeting of the principal 
barons ; ſo that à ſet of ns ſoon — | 
and theſe; conformable-to-the' practice of _ 
ers, were favourable ym. cang nee? — "ewe in ; 
Aſubſtance-as follows: 


o'r 4” 


which & 2 had fo often ſwotn to obferve, and fo often 
violat 185 

2. The important oc of chief julticiary World | 
be beſtowed upon; a perſon of talents and integrity, 
who ſhould ne RTE | to the * Poor 6 and the ich | 
without favour or 


That the cha 3 859 treaſurer 


ey for {| the 
reforming the ſtate; and Simon Montfort was electect 
preſident.) :::Henr) -hicmſelf took a ſdlemn oath to 

they Rould' iffac for that 


1. That the king ould c the ict charter | 


take the 5 — tegie ar ane batods ful hin 
10 return to England withour oppoſition; ß 

Amotig ſeverał innovations ittrogaced- 2 by: the 
| council, he moſt important was the eſtabliſhment 
of 2 committee, conſiſting of twelve perſons, who; 
during the receſs of parliament; were inveſted with 
its aurhoriry, and were r attend che perſon of the 
king in all his motion. Fhus the whole conſtitution 
of England was overturned, and the . ** | 
yerned by a committee of nobles. | 

Bur it was not reaſbnable to imagine that 4 g 
dernment of. this kind could be 


- 9 1 e It was | 
oon | good. e te en | 
not the attention of the councib: Aa 25 - : 
preſſed by a confederacy of the nobles The p 
x  deceivecty! they complained loud 2 
their tyranny s 7 and the e e of the ſhires nor 


other public minors, Ro Id be annua 
the council of twenty-four. 


ſoever, who ſhould oppoſe, directly or indirectly, 
what ſhould be decreed by the council of twenty+ 
four, ſhould be puniſhable with death.. * 
6. That dee ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be 
regularly held every year, to enact ſuch laws as 


, ſhould from time to time be found e for che 
good of the. people. | 


„5 


Theg ses ic fee . they 
were drawn up, were called the Statutes, or Pro- 
viſions of 


rd, were approved by the parliament, 


to obſerve, and cauſe n, Lin be 9 — 0 the 
utmoſt of his power. 


But Leiceſter. never A ade 50 ſübmit his actions 
to the examination of the parliament; he aſpired to 


the government, and the king ſoon perceived that he 


was no more than a cypher in che adtmniniſtration- 
He expected 


that the parliament: would 1 Him a 
gde ſubſidy, purſuant to their promi e, When he 
ſigned the 2 — Conſtitutions: he was deceived: yp 
the conſideration of the . ſupplies: was poſtpbned; 
3 his two uterine brothers, the ſons of the coone | 
de la Marche, and the queen Iſabella, were ſtri 


ba their vom and FRO the kingdom, as. the 


Ng. ts by | 


and a by the aſſent of the king, who ſwore” [i 


to Andlertaks the Gelder of 


of the erownyz and the liberties of the 
4. That the cuſtody of the King's 8 caſtles ſhould $5.9 5 

be committed to the care of that ER Me Id pope counts __ go oe ing we 
: op fm to fuch perſons as were WE e to | the reformation- they had undertaken; otherwiſe h 
S. That aby perſon, of what dester or order I „ pur rears Yugo 1 


| to procure redreſs for an injured people. This ſpi- 
rited remonſtrante d the 9x and a {2 

code of laws was publifhed : but it foon appeared 
chat the whole was nothing more than the comimory 
| laws'of England, with ſome trifling alterations, 

So glaring an impoſition exaſperated the people; 
and the animoſities which now broke out between the 
| barons themſelves, gave them hopes that their tyranny 
| would ſoon have an end. The earkof Leiceſter and 
| Glouceſter,” the two moſt} powerful barons in- the 

whole confederacy, became profeſſed enemies to 
each other. Theſe diviſions greatly weakened the 
| | ſtrength: of the barons.; and 3 retired into 
ll | France, under Pretenve of abandoning intirely the 
| adminiiragors; but he had very different views, 
He hoped; by his rr to increaſe the power of 
| his party, by Saining the French monnren over tx 
bis intereſt; 0 


Fortunately fol Englund, the! thione ef France 
| was filled 


by a monarch wh6' delighted not in the 
diſtreſs of other nations! Id way defirous of heal- 


ing, not of increaſing, the wotinds Which the Englifti 


| conflitutivn Had lately received. Lewis IX. gete· 

rally called St. Lewis, was endowed with all the pietg 

of an anchorite, as 1 os as the virtues of a K 
22 


4: 
1 


lex A. D. 11% f. HISTORY: OF ENGEUNS . A Bunty | 


His Iiberality vas hot in che leaft inconfiſtent with the 
© wiſeſt ceconomy, - He knew how to reconcile a pro- 


found policy with an exact juſtice: He was prudent | 
ounci id but col in war, and-as | 


and firm in council. intrepid 
compaſſionate as if he had 1 

From a prince of this character England had nothing 
to fear he defired not to uſurp the; territories of his 
neighbours, and was ſo far from taking ady; | 


wreſted from his father. The tranquillity of his own 
country at laſt diverted him from this reſolution ; 


| 


| 


of 

; ö 
* 9 
& , 


wee determined to render their tyranny - Perpetül 
undertook the defence of his 3 1 Hope ſoon 


at the head of a d joined by 


pected, when ſeveral of the moſt prudent 


$ accepted the office of arbitrator, 'andchaying | 
heard, with the utmoſt attention, the'-whole'te 


the noubles af Englend, r to eſtabliſh || | fees to prevent theeſſuiaar 
eace-and- harmony among the contending: parties, t it foon appeared that the clan 
51 threatened the kin — — * * nr er 
tion. He even entertained a doubt with regard to | 
the juſtice of the ſentence paſſed againſt John in the 
court of peers in France; and had formed a deſign equ FR; nl 
of reſtoring to Henry all the provinces that had been ie oaths of the king, the prince and ther batons, 
| 
| 


but he made a treaty with Henry which ' abundantly | 


proved, that a love of; 


was the rüling 


yielded to him the Limouſin, Perigord, Querci, and 
* and only required in return, that Henry 


ould 
75 A. 4 1261. 


22 


under; 
leſs, 


make a final ceſſion of Normandy and 


etence of reforming 


| perceiving chat the diſpoſitions: of the 
taken a turn in his favour, he determined to make 


one ſtruggle for recovering his authority. In order | 
abſolve him from 


1 


to this he applied to the pope to 
the oath he had taken with regard to the Oxford pro- 


viſions... The pontiff, who was highly exaſperated | 


at the, barons for having ſtopped the revenues of fo- 


reign; beneficed prieſts, readily granted the deſired 


CY : * 
enſation 


This difficulty being ſurmounted, Henry deter- 


mined : to declare publickly the reſolutions he had 


formed; and having aſſembled a parliament at Lon- 
don, he told them, That as they had not on their parts 
performed their promiſe with regard to paying his 
debts, and augmenting his revenues, when he ſigned 
the proviſions of Oxford, he did not think himſelf 
obliged to keep the oath he had taken on that occa- 


ſion; that he was determined no longer to remain in 
the hands of à faction who had treated him more like 


a ſlave than their king, but would immediately free 
himſelf from ſuch inglorious fetters, and aſſert the 
dignity of his own prerogative.” The aſſembly was 
aſtoniſhed at this unexpected declaration; and the 
king, without giving them time to reply, retired im- 
mediately to the tower; ſeized all the money in the 


mint; publiſhed a proclamation for removing the 


ſmeriffs and other officers appointed by the council of 


_ twenty-four ; and ated with ſuch vigour as ſeemed | 
to be the effect of a fixed reſolution to ſupport his | 
own independence. He informed his ſubjects that | 


he had reſumed the reins of governinent, and that he 
would inviolably obſerve the two charters, notwith- 
ſtanding any falſe reports to the contrary z nominated 
a chancellor, chi 
houſhold, in the room of thoſe who had been ap- 


pointed by the council. He found means to repel. 


the attempts of the barons, and obliged them to 
promiſe obedience for the future. But the gaining 
any advantage, or even the total defeat of an army, 


was of very little conſequence in theſe times of na- 


tional debility and diviſion. New forces ſuddenly 
ſprung up, and ſuddenly diſperſed ; to-day one leader 

' remained maſter of the field, and to-morrow was 
obliged to take refuge in ſome place of ſafety. Henry 
was again defeated, and again obliged to confirm the 
ſtatutẽs of Oxford. 


Prince Edward, who had hitherto ſerupled do break 


che oath he had taken to ſubmit to the council, per- 


ceiving that the barons, with Leiceſter at their head, 


ice, rather than power, 
 of- his foul. By this treaty, he | 


the 
hen yet 4 » I} houldenjoy all the rights and prerogatives;: 

| The council of the barons had now — — eee an 
three years abſolute maſters of the kingdom, 
re the ſtate. Henry, care- 5 
and indolent as he was, could not but feel and 
reſent the mortifications he daily received. The quar- 
rel between Leiceſter and Glouceſter gave him hopes 
that his misfortunes were drawing td a cloſe; and 
people had that 
[| privik 


juſticiary, and officers of his | ft r 
| priſoner. The third body, commanded by Henty in 


n. 


fairly debated, rogether with the allegarians of len 
| parties in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Amiens, deli. 
A. D. "1264. ; „ Tht de ſtatutes of bd 


ö 


1 


N 


f 


with all the proceedings that followed in conſequende 
of thoſe afts, ſhould be annulled: That the king 
were inveſted in the crown, befor thoſe ſtatutes were 
enacted: That all the caſtles which the King had 
ceded to the barons as a ſecurity for the perforniance 
of his promiſe, ſhould be reſtored; and that be 
e, ee of appointing his great of. 
ficers of ſtate and government, equally from foreign. 
ers or natives. But, at the ſame time, he declared 
that his award was not meant to derrogate from tdbe 
and liberties of the Engliſh, nor from the 
charters which had been granted them. 
The barons were highly exaſperated at a ſentence 
ſo contrary to what they expected; and it is never 
difficult for men thus circumſtanced, to find pretences 


#\ 


clauſe was utterly contradictory to the other part of 
the ſentence. Becauſe the latter ratified Magna 


Charta, and the former condemned the ſtatutes of 


Oxford, which were calculated t6 ſupport that char- 
ter. The negotiation was therefore entirely broke 
off, and each party-prepared to decide the conteſt by . 
the ſword. f Ro 
The royal army headed by the king in perſon, the 
king of the Romans, and prince Edward, encamped 


| at Lewes in Suſſex. Leiceſter, being reinforced by 


a body of fifteen thouſand Londoners, marched im- 


mediately to Lewes, reſolved to hazard a deciſive en- 


gagement. The battle was begun by prince Ed- 
ward, who charged the van 8 1 im with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the troops gave way, and a 
dreadful carnage enfued. He then felt upon the 
Londoners, routed them with great ſlaughiter, and 
purſued them near four miles with the utmoſt fury. 
This temerity loſt the battle. Had he, inſtead of 
| purſuing a body of unexperienced troops, fallen, in 
conjunction with the reſt of the royal army, upon the 
remaining forces of the enemy, a complete vidtory, 
muſt have been obtained. But the abſence of the 
prince, afforded Leiceſter an opportunity of chang- 
ing the fortune of the day. He attacked the ſecond _ 
body of the king's forces, cut the greateſt part of 
them in pieces, and took the king of the Romans 


| perſon, made ſo noble a ſtand, that it was nat broke 
till the evening; but the king's horſe being killed un- 


der him, and he himſelf lightly wounded, he retired 


to the priory of Lewes, with part of his followers, _ 
while others took refuge in the caſtle, 1 tt 
The prince returning from the purſuit of the Lon- 
doners, was ſurprized to ſee the field of battle cover- 
ed with dead bodies; and ſeveral of his principal fol · 


|. lowers were ſo intimidated at the fatal event, that 


they fled with ſeven hundred of their beſt troops to 
Pevenſey, and paſſed over to France, The prince. 
himſelf, who was a ſtranger to fear, thought only of 

retrieving the misfortune. He immediately attacked 


the barons ; but night prevented a general engage 


> 


the - 


& D: 126. | - the „E * * 45 x tif- | 4. b. 1265. 12 
EN al, Uisserteln df che edlequerice;” [ard ticiinits M of Kites others f nintch gerte him, he carl 
for the fare of fs father, the prince went reund both J of Gloviceſter, aud the bithop « of Chicks 

the town and caſtle, but wum effect. 5 laſt IX bd apr rn Ty apy ob 
found im at the priory: n at tris devotion he de 
;by hace The wo e tak by ie ve of re 
{| cout diſcard every member of the ſupreme. ec 


2 


5 the enerprine 8. She e al is abilities 60 0 


ral collect his ſcattered forces ; aid having ſtill 
a Ae of ſome excellent offleers about His 


- * 
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. | ro ln Ai 97 2 ; ah Ft EEE wg Ea | 
5 he determined to try the fortune of another t 0 1 5 we 
Pile?” Lei bac 0d Meg Mf hi afriiyi This ] been fame , y 
Londoners: had been ſo totally broken, that hey f amp; and Lewls þ wa, "ho held 
made no attempt to reqoin his army. Tie was there tion the fJuries' of Feeder, ae 
fo deſirous ot avoiding a freſh! en gagement with a . ; 
y- of reſolute troops, more experienceck than his 
* He knew that a defeat muſt be fatal, and that 
he could expect no mercy if he fell into che hands of 
KS the enraged monarch. Under pretence, therefore, 
7 reventing : hs farther. effuſion of human blood, 
__ mediators next-motning to the prince, to 
poſe a oeſſatidn 'of arms; 4 —— to ener bs 
feſtru@ive war by an equitable peace; offer e | | 
ſubmit kis —— to ſuch arbitrators * I Fi rdinal Guido, as 1 excommu- 
ſhould approve n but, at che ſame time, inſift Kos: | ter, Gb d Nek. 
prince Edward, und yd ung Henry, ſon to t che xi ng by name, and all others in Son who joined in the 
of the Romans, ſhvuld-be delivered 4. hoſtages for |] oppreſſion and captivity of their . ſovereign. But 
the king's performance of the conditions. This] Leiceſter took an effect il method 10. prevent the 
„ Was akſolutehy jected by the wie as inſo- |}. conſequences of the pa al cenſures : he threatened; 
lent and unreaſonable; it eoticealed; under the maſk |] the legate with immedi death the moöment he 


of a deſire of peace, a treacherous 2 of making landed in the kingdom 1. Guido was ſo greatly inti- 
himſelf abſolute-maſter of ing: r Saz or the Men rug never * 
fearful of another enga ent had recou me- ition to the holy ſee increaſed the opu- 
naces; he . — F ithe head of the 1c eee. The Engliſh had ſo ft dom 
king of the Romans, together wirteichoſe * of all the || the Haute oppreſſions of the Roman — 
x note in his hands, if che 'prince made | that they wiſhed to be relieved from « yoke which 
= attack upon his army. ibTewh- * | was become ſo heavy 'to be borne. 1 


=" — 


„ 


The character of Montfort was wo- well known, A. D. 2165. But Leiceſter ſoon. perceived that þ 
to doubt of his carrying his threat into: execution, his ambitious projects rouzed the attention of the 
barons. Glouceſter himſelf was alarmed, and re- 
monſtrated ine a with him on his behaviour. The 
nobles, ſtill in the intereſt of Henry, retired into the 
marches of Wates; * ende protection from the 
earl of Glouceſter. 2 3 loudly. 
of the ſhameful 8 the convention made at 
Lewes; and demanded that prince Edward, and the 
other priſoners, ſhould be "Ig at liberty, conformable 
to che articles of that treaty. Leiceſter perceived 
of that it would be impoſſible to divert the gathering 
agreement, N ſhould be made to the ki 8 ſtorm, without having recourſe to ſome artifice to 
of France, that he ſhould name fix Frenchmen, deceive the Engliſh. He ordered a parliament to 


three prelates, and three barons. Theſe fix to chuſe meet at London, but fixed that on a more 
two others of their own countrymen; and theſe two! {}. republican baſis than any chat had ever been ſum- 
to chuſe one. Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with | "ricfied fince the foundation of the Engliſh monarchy. 


themſelves, were to be . pre with | 5 — many barons and .eceleflaſtics who were not 
full powers to make what ey ate tenants of the crown, he ordered the ſhe- 


1 | 
proper for the ſettlement of the kingdom. g ea to return two knights from every ſhire, and the 
Such was the convention ee called hed =] puke number. of d th from every borough. The 

i 


The prince feared the conſequence ; an before he 
could determine, the earl had rallied” Hin forces. 
There was now a nexeſſity for coming to an accom 
modation, which was diftared IP: Lelceſterg o the 
following conditions: Nr 


„That prince Edwand, nd Howe, on to the | 
— of the Romans, ſhould ſutrender thertſclives| 
| priſoners, as pledges in the place of the two kings 

has all other p om hotl ſides ſhould be 80 le. 
| leaſed, and that, in order to ſettle fully the tern 


of Lewes; and which was ſigned by the king ing of this par * which 2 — on the 
Prince, and all the chiefs of — The king twentieth of January, is generally eſteemed the 


immediately ſent orders for the priſoners taken by of the Houſe of 3 in England. It 


his forces to be ſet at liberty. But Leiceſter ;never || is certain that this is the firſt time any mention is 
| 2 to perform his part of the agreement: for made by our ancient hiſtorians. of any * 
| en 


ding the prince and young Henry to Dover- being ſent by the to parliament. 


caſtle, he refuſed to ſet his priſoners at liberty ; both {| the always, in former ages, 4— 5 _ 
the king and his brother SS retained in cuſtod oY 


too low a rank to be allowed. a lace in the great 
He ſent no ambaſſadors to Lewis; the pretended 5 


3 : a bard once WI” the nation. 4 | 
ion was forgotten. He diſpoſed of offices, In this numerous aſſem F the active an intrepid 
without even conſulting the king; and had recourſe rince Edward, who had 


in priſon ever 
to every method in his power to. raiſe money for ||'fince the fatal battle of Lewes, was declared free and 
ſtrengthening his party, and directed all the e ef 5 


b | ar full libetty, after ſtipulating 1 to deliver up all the 
ar government according to his own pleaſure. ] caſtles poſſeſſed. by the barons in the intereſt of the 
x * now proceeded to ſettle a form of government || | royal party; and neither to depart the kingdom dur- 
fl d 2 by which he became in reality the ing three years, nor introduce any. foreign troops. 
f e maſter of the kingdom. He ſummoned'a par- But Leiceſter neuer intended to ſer the prince at 

8 * was ow ” ; — order _ 1 = . he was 8 guarded by the emiſſaries of 

im u e nation.” [| that noblertian, and continued only a priſoner at 
In that aſſembly. it was 2 e act- of lar — — 


The barons how ſaw that there were no a = 
whe wer power ſhould be exereiled by vine perfons, || of reſtoring tranquillity to. the nation: the t 
Were to be choſen and removed by wy en of Leiceſter Was more dreaded than that of 


yy — —ů — — — 2 1. 
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Was — 6 vighant'” and tod we ed [ 
Montfort's motions, to f ne 
As ſoon as he heard that he Teas. ed. rc 
S, arm 


in is camp, and totally d Mpated. his is | 
+ abſence of the prince furniſhed 7 with an op- 
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very 


fre and 


EN 


worth, Edward matched to meer hit R 


G44 
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reunity of crit Seyerne. f ats; EY cl of a — chriſtian: virtues 
entirely i norant ß 155 foh's a tune, ad oY | Prince e 4 as Edmund, and their cou- 
to E na e 9 e e 0 joined by the + fin Henry received the croſs from the hands of the 


forces from London 


Edward had diwided his army inte | three. bodies 
one of which advanced along the road to Kepilwo 
carrying before them the banners which had. 

taken from young Montfort Army 
ſelf, at the head of the Tae Gn ion, 
— in * to 9 68 Lac ter 


bur percei 
lent- pole 
They — Bec Nenn me Ebb 
The Lord have merey mercy, upon « '6ur. ſouls, for 


vg 1 5 
oops, he excl 


bod es are the 
army of Leice 


wince's,” : 


reater 
er made but A is 0 1 195 


why 
furious attack of Edward, fled with the utmo 


diviſion, ch 
ing inerepidity, till his harfe being killed unde 


r him; 
he demanded quarter, 3 red, and he fell 


among the ſlain, together with his ſon Hen 


; deprived of their two principal leaders, threw || 


12 their arms, and 


Thus fell the famous 
Leiceſter, an intrepid 


for, 
imon 


neral, and a conſummate 


uarter. 


. flatefitian.” He was bold, 'refolute, enterpriſing, in- 
But hurried away. || 
by. endea-. 


ſmuating, artful and ve. 
** ambirion, he made Hmſelf odious 
| _—_ to render himſelf deſpotic. He conſtantly |} 
covered his dangerous . under the: 


ande of piety; and the who are . 
ceived, regarded him as a " I. And thou 
cmmunicated by the Roman'pantiff, the people * 


ſoptejudiced i in his favour, tha many mile We. 


ſaid to be wrought upon his tomb. 
The victory of Eveſham was complete; the king. 
of -he Rotilns,"his fon and all ye barons of the. 


7 _ 


—— * 
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HisToRY 0 hor AD. 


0 h ap  Þ| courageous baron, maintained himſelf For ſome time 


IE 


5 >| We Cinderditaken aa. 


him þ 
et 
The 


While he be Mes 


and landed. near the ruins 
«. ||| reduce. the city 


ig pf er] | 


u Who formed the van, unable to ſuppore the. 


re- | 
cipitation, while Glouceſter at the head 2 pts r. 


arged the main body with equal fury. 
Leiceſter, however, maintained © battle With amaz- 


ſontfort, earl of 


ab 4a | 
beg end, e 

ANGTRE, greater part ; the caſtles) 

«hs 7 Is. delayad,not ee hexnifh l 

open their, gates: to the king. Adam yew kg 


in the foreſt of. Ham pſhire, and committed — 
tions in the 333 — Edward led a:body of 
forces. againſt him, andilatracked the camp of the re. 
bels ich the utmoſt fury. The two valiant leader 
met, And a Angle combat enſued between tem. Th 
| 1 long doubtful; but at laſt ended in fa. 
| your .of e Gourdon was:woubded,: throw 
(58, ag? orſe and taken, priſoners: But Edward kney 
exen in an e | [He 
granted him his Friendſhi - 
A nie 5 hs fanhfully till his deach.! 


er moderation vas ever ſheun 
. No — IT 5 


ondon. had meritect d 
ment, but this was gte aral N 


| A* ort interval ef time. 10 9377 01 Kft 2 9 * 
D..4 92 Ihe | alen denz 


= = 


1 = te; and their example was followed by the ears 
q ' Glouceſter, »  Wartenne, and Pembroke, one hun. 
red and twenty niet and great numbers of infe- - 
9 G e b 

. D. 1270... Lis n Fp be kad all 

aged in the cruſade, and made the moſt preſing 
f citations. to Edward to haſten his departure, fail 
ed ſome time before the E forces were — 
Carthage, in order to 
of Funis. Edward reached his 
camp, but had the misfortune to find that po 
| prince already. dead: from the intemperance 
climate, and the great fatigues he had undergone. 


Cy "0 X 
— — — 2. 2% A Co 


wood The. devotion of Lewis was deſtructive to France; 


and is a proof that theexceſs of a good 
be criminal. He was: ſueceeded In the throne by 
Philip, ſurnamed the Hardy, a prince of conſidera- 
ble merit, but much inferior to that of his father: 
The death of Lewis was not, however, ſufficient to 
intimidate Edward. He continued his courſe to Pa- 
leſtine, where he ſign . himſelf by the _ 
h acts of valour. He revived the glory of 
| rhe. Engli name in thoſe parts, and »ſtruck the Sa- 
racens with ſuch terror, that they had recourſe to the 
infamous method of aſſaſſination. The: villain em- 
ployed to execute this inhuman deſign, was admitted 
ſeveral times into the prince's prefence, under pre. 
tence of negotigting a treaty between Edward and che 
{ governor of Joppa. One day, finding the uy 
alone ſitting on à couch undreſſed, he eee. 
him, and offering him ſome letters, too oppor- 
.|| tunity, of drawing a coficealed dagger, and endea-, 
. voured to ſheathe it in the Prince's breaſt; but Ed. 
-. || ward fortunately warded off the blow. He received 
f indeed a conſiderable wound in the arm, but chat 
1] misfortune did not prevent him froh ſeizing the t 
{| lain, and having wreſted the dagger from his Band 
he plunged it into his heart, The wound was bon: 
ll ever dangerous, being made wir a. =: 
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1nded, 


_EDWARDI., 
un 
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mended: Being once 


& I had rather have'one hour's converſation” With a 


in the throne; and E eatl . ey 2 


Enie A ee v5 06 225 ee tg 


ment, and the pri 6 b li e in A irnnnlinent 1 6f Eng ngland, all who were ten hüdre che marriage 


danger; but by Fake great {Kill and care of an Engliſh || of ae parents were declared baſtards; but the canon 


ſurgeon, a cure was effected in mls more than a law” conſidered ' them as legitimate. Hence the bi- 


fortnight. ſhops and Judges never agreed; and the civil courts; 
A. D. 1272. While Edward was gathering lavrels wheriever they x rare to the ſpititual to enquire _ 

in the fields of Paleſtine; England again experienced || the legi we hire by, — in queſtion, — op 

the oppreſſions of the barons and the diforders of only tliis ſimple . whether he was borti 


anarchy; The populace of Londen returned to their || after "marriage; The — complained f this 

uſual licentiouſneſs; and the old king, unable to ſup- practice to the parliament aſſembled at Merton in 

port the weight of government, cal ed aloud for his 1236; and requeſted, that the civil law might be 
allant ſon to return, and aſſiſt him in ſwayin chat tendered conformable to the eccleſiaſtical; but the 

Spire which was ready to drop from his en {| barons returned this memorable anſwer, 66 "ny will 

hand. His cares and his fears were greatly increaſed || © hot change the las of England” ꝰ 

by the death of his brother, the kin of the Romans: Every ſpecies of oppreffion As made uſe of dur: 


who paid the debt of nature-atiBerkhamſtead on the ing ris t6ign, to ſupply the proftiſe liberality of the 
ſecond of April! Henty ſurvived this misfortune king to foreign favourites; The * of the 
only ſeven months : he died at St. Edmondſbury.or - court authoriſed fapine and Ph ger fo that every 
the ſixteenth of November, in the ka ag ck Year | 4 quarter of the kingdom was fult of: ee In the 
of his age, and the fifty. ſixth of hie i „ holding year 1249, - two-metchants of Brabant complained to 
the ſceptre' longer than ay ol: prince. 1 he Enghftt | the king that they: had Been pbbed of all their goods 
annals. . OE BIND WR ST „by certain Banditti whork they Knew, becauſe they 
The capital fame! in the harac Pr i 2  faw them every day in hir court. On being uoſtioned 
is his incapacity for government. The ugh” not na. with regard to their behaviour, they 'ytged in their 
turally tyrannical, his extreme weakneſs! oleh. - {| oh that ET received no wages from the king. 


duced all the evils of deſpotiſm;-- e his 
gences and breach of prof for: he'ſeru 4-58 
to ſacrifice the laſting 'advai rages arifirig"trom the 
truſt and confidence of is people . 1 ce con- 


ige ed Wess for a maintenance. 


veniences. He imitated, Tinea or TEQUE || of char ignorant" age, for parti tottering 
dangerous Power of his Barons; e the || eee "of the neter Etair: He publiſhed 2 
arbitrary will of his miniſtetz ic be Vork "called the" 'Decretals, conta a pretended 


actions. But ir he had fes - public” Ae che had collection of dr 
alſo few perſonal vices; he Was neither addicted to 
debauchery, nor prone to -ervelty; He Was u reat 
friend to religion, and his: devotion'W ughly-com 


| turies; but in real 4 — of rhe ge Me orgies, 


Lewis of Franèe, concerning the pref 
ſermons ind maſſes, he very: er re 4 
anſwer to what Was urge avour-of the Former, I'd 


3 3 rly': the” Don 2 and. Franca 
by maintaining + perpetual tivalſhip with each 


« friend, than hear twenty elaborate Woovrſes pro- iS Ty 
« nounced in his praiſe . I ftition, exerted all their abilities to gain the neceſſary 

Henry left two ſons; Edward; who ſucceeded him” If aſcendance over the minds of men, and infpire them 
wich a firm belief of the infallibility and ſpiritual. | 
[lp of their founder and protector. To ſuch! 
N © [{weerched: | edierits was the Roman fee. reduced, to 
happ a this. 1: the mi vi ſtructure of ſuperſtition, which 
reign, between the: 1 and | the barons; with | had'beenveared by: e enthuſiaſtic ignorance: 
Cordin, 20: a Common laws x Te ours 
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| COUGH Edward: was 4516412 at 45 time | 


A. D. | | "thafi the ace al the king of 
1272. of his father's death, yet no attempts N Sil e e ene: a ſur pee at 1 arg. a circum- 

_ wreſt th Fir from his hand were made in ſtance, the prince ol him, “ That the deagh of 4 
land. The higheſt opinion was entertained of 17 „ ſon was 5 oſs he might pe. to repair ; 


ut the 
merit, and all ranks and orders of men in the king--| death of a father was a loſs 2 2 
dom wiſhed earneſtly to ſee him on the throne of his || A. D. 1273. After payi tribute 4 jef 
anceſtors, The council of ſtate proclaimed him king || and duty to the memory of his kae, Edward” ſer 
immediately. on the deceaſe of his father; all the out for England, and paſſing through Chalons, he 
eſtates of the kingdom ſwore fealty to him; andeven | was invited by the prince of that province to a tour- 
the earl of Glouceſter himſelf was among the firſt to || nament he was prepatitig to celebrate. Edward Was 
give proofs of his ſubmiſſion. - too ambitious of gloty omit ſo favourable an op 
Edward, ſome time before the death of his father, ||  portunity of ſignalizing his courage and addreſs in 
Was convinced that it would be impoſſible, with his || arms; 2 the gloty he RR excited. envy. 
handful of men, to oppoſe, with any hopes of ſuc- |} F TO, in every attempt, the French Enights were ex- 
ceſs, the numerous armies of the Saracens; he there- rated, an — "hs 2 ferious attack upon the Eng- 
fore liſtened to the offers of peace tended him by the 15 Fortune, however, ſtill favoured Edward; 
ſultan of Babylon, and concluded a truce for ten the French were repulſed, but not without a conſi- 
years, ten months, and ten days. After ſigning this | derable effuſion of blood. Some hiſtorians have 
treaty, he embarked the remains of his little army, || called this rencounter the petty battle of Chalons. 
aſſed aver to Sicily, where he received the news || Edward having reteiyed advice that the peace of 
of the death of his father, and alſo of that of his England wits fifmly eſtabliſfied, determined to ſettle 
eldeſt ſon. Edward appeared more an, affected ſome affairs on the 8 before he viſited his na- 
13 - tiy> 
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126 A. D274. HISTORY OF E N-G br AN D. | 
repaired to the court | 


tive country. He accordingly d 
of France, in order todo homage to Philip the Hardy, 


for his territories in France, and was received with 


Was | 
' ward's return to England would prevent many of the 


afterwards 


br | to Guienne, and put an end to 
the troubles: chat had for ſome time diſturbed the 


peace of that province. He, however, continued 


ſome time — France at the earneſt requeſt of 
pope Gregory IX. who having ſummoned a general 
Eouncil to meet at Lyons, 8 that Ed- 
biſhops;of that kingdom from attending. 
A. D. 1274. Having ſettled all affairs on the 


continent he paſſed over into England, where he was 
received with the moſt joyful acclamations by his 
ſubjects, and ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter on the 
ineteenth of Auguſt, by Robert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, b er of Alexander III. king || 
of Scotland, the duke | 
lh peers, We are told by ſome of our Engliſh 
hiſtorians, that Edward, to heighten the magnifi- 


of. Britany, and all the 5 7 


cence of the ceremony, gave orders for letting looſe 
five hundred beautiful Turkiſh horſes he had brought 


weith him from the continent, and which were to be 


the property of thoſe that could catch them. 


But ceremonies, however magnificent, could not | 
long divert the attention of Edward from the affairs 


government; and his ſubjects were ſoon convinced 
t the happineis and glory af a ſtate,” are the-conſe- 


et the widulty,/ willBeoand cxfacitg af Be. 
Tel 


yereign,” He made the great charter the rule of 
his conduct; and obliged the barons to obſerve it 
with regard to their vaſſals. The 'licentioufneſs of 
nables had long been the ſource of various cala- 
ities; both with ref} 


therefore took care to / curtail: their power, and, 


without invading their real privileges, rendered them 
obedient to the laws of their country. 
A. D. 1275. The nation had long been oppreſſed 


by numerous bands of robbers, who ſet the power of | 


— 


alſiduity. 
force the execution of the laws; and entruſted them 
with an authority ſufficient to intimidate theſe troo 


who were to make regular circuits through different || 
parts of the kingdom, in order to take cognizance of | 


the Engliſh monarch, and he de to 
his refractory vaſſal. Llewellyn well knew the power 


Edward applied himſelf to effect it with the utmoſt 
3 He appointed judges who were able to en- 


in the weſtern counties, he appointed commiſſioners _ 


crimes, and puniſh offenders. Theſe itinerant diſ- 


pènſers of juſtice executed their commiſſion with the 
utmoſt ſeverity ; they did not ſometimes make the 


proper diſtinction between innocence and guilt ; the 
{malleſt accuſation was ſufficient for a trial, and too 
often for very heavy puniſhments. - By this method 


of ſuppreſſing delinquents, every quarter of the 
kingdom was filled with terror. Edward perceived 
the commiſſioners exceeded the bounds he had ſet to 


their power, and therefore continued their office no 


longer than was abſolutely neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
various Kinds of malefactors, murderers, robbers, | 
incendaries, raviſhers and plunderers, that diſturbed | 
the public tranquillity. This being effected, he pru- || 


dently annulled their commiſſion. 5 
A. D. 1276. Llewellyn, prince of Wales, who 
had been cloſely connected vi | | 
now refuſed to repay to the court of Edward and pay 
him homage. This exaſſ 


he determined to reduce 


and great abilities of Edward,, and endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by a ſtrict alliance with the re- 
mains of the Montfort family. He accordingly de- 


. manded Eleanor, daughter inks aus carl of; Leicel: 


ter in marriage. The young lady was then at the 
court of France, where ſhe had taken refuge on the 
death of her facher. The requeſt of Llewellyn was, 


—— 
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A. D 
N 1278. | 


howeyer, readily; complied wich, and Eleanor em, 
barked for Nag under Fa 


ceſs, whom he aſſerted to be detained againſt the la 


magiſtrate at defiance. - To remove thele diſor- 
ders, a ſevere execution of juſtice was neceſſary; and! 


the prelates and nob 
ps || mony being over, Edward delivered Eleanor to him, 
of banditti. But the ordinary miniſters of juſtice. 
not being ſufficient to carry the laws into execution 


Llewellyn, perceiving it would be madneſs to men 
the Engliſh o the on field, retreated” to his Ong 
and inacceſſible mountains, in order to' haraſs the 
Engliſh troops; but Edward was not to be ſurprized, 
He cut a capacious road for his forces through a tract 
| of woods extending from the marches on the borders 
of Cheſhire to n by which means his 
forces penetrated with eaſe into the heart of the coun- 
| try. Llewellyn retreated to Snowden, the uſual 
| place of refuge vchen attacked by tfe Engliſh. But 
|. their faſtneſſes were now: of very little conſequence, 
| Edward ſeized all the paſſes, and prevented any pro- 
[viſions from being carried. to Llewellyn's army. Fa. 
| mine ſoon. reduced the Welſh prinde to ſue for peace, 
and a treaty was concluded at Aberconway, on the 
following conditions; . That Llewellyn ſhould pay 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, as a ſatisfaction for 
damages; that he ſhould quit for ever a tract of 
land containing the whole country between Cheſter 
and the river Conway; and that he ſhould repair to 
the court of Edward and perform his homage,” Ed- 
ward, however, thought proper to remit the pay- 
ment of the fifty thouſand pounds, and brought 
Llewellyn with . to London, where he did homage 
and ſwore fealty in the pteſence of a great number of 
try of England. The cere- 


— 


and cauſed their nuptials to be celebrated with great 

A. D. 1278. A parliament being ſummoned at 
Glouceſter, ſeveral excellent ſtatutes were made for 
ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and 
hw. for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, 

ut among the many excellent regulations made by | 
Edward for the advantage and happineſs of his peo- 
ple, he took one ſtep that again threatened the na- 
tion with all the miſeries of a civil war. He iſſued 
commiſſions to enquire into all the encroachments 


- 4 "Ms Ea... 
— 


rated the haughty ſpirit of 


made on the royal demeſnes ; and all perſons were 
ſummoned to produce the titles by hi they held 
their eſtates. The barons were ſufficiently alarmed, 
and vigorouſly oppoſed the order, as cruel and oppreſ. 
| five. Among others, John, eari of Warenne and Surry, 

was cited before the. king's commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe. He obeyed the fummons, but on being 
called upon to. produce his titles, drew a family 


| ſword he had brought with him for that purpoſe; and 


Wal ho || addreſſed the court in the following manner: It 
the Montfort family, 


was with this ſword, that my anceſtors, who came 
in with William the ' baſtard, acquired their poſſeſ- 
ſions ; and by the ſame I. will defend them: it was 
not for himſelf only that William conquered : it was . 
| not for him alone that my anceſtors fought.” This. 
noble and ſpirited declaration, which was conſonant 
to the ſenſe of all the old Engliſh nobility; put an 
| end to the enquiry. Edward ſoon ſaw hig error, and 
immediately revoked the commiſſion.” — 
Among other grievances, . the nation had for ſome 
time ſuffered exceedingly from the adulteration of 


OI 
— — 


the coin, which had raiſed the price of the ace 


K 


erce or 7 
ſtructive 


convict᷑ t 
tained aga 
lent, that 


extend to them. No leſs than two hundred and eighty | 


1 


of them were hanged in one day 
thoſe that ſuffered in different 


— ti 
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s -neceſſary to || fairy 


' 


Multitudes of them were ruined. by the. confiſcation | 


ordered one half of the money which was raiſed in 
this cruel manner to be ſet apart for thoſe-who ſhould 


embrace chriſtianity, very #ew- of them accepted the | 
offer: they could not think of embracing a religion, 


which they unjuſtly conſidered as tlie ſource of the 


barbarities exerciſed by its 

A. D. 128 1. Though, ! ad f 
ſerved the conditions of the treaty, yet the officers of 
Edward had committed ſo many acts of violence up- 
on the Welſh, that they 5 5 1 the protection of 
their prince againſt their ii 


a © 


3 . 


without effect: the grievances ſtill continued. Exaſ- 
perated at ſuch unjuſt treatment, the Welſh deter- 
mined rather to encounter | he 

ready experienced to be ſo much ſuperi 


own, than bear any longer the, oppreſſions of 
haughty victors. ory oe agg 17 tay ng had 
long ſerved the crown of England with the utmoſt 
fidelity ; but eren the unjuſt oppreſſions of 
his countrymen, he joined his brother, and offered 


to head the army, and venture his life to Spray | 
NE. 


liberties and independence of that ancient peop 


®” 


The generous propoſal was joyfully acce 
whole nation. flew to arms, * June! the 


ted; the 
to arms, and ſtandard of 
David, who led them immediately againſt their op- 


5 


b 


A. B. rats. 127 
When about ffteell hundred” of them were landed, 


they tuſhed down fromcheir mountains with the moſt 


horrid cries, ami fell upon the Englift with ſuch 
fury and "reſotution,''-that they were immediately 
ronted with the'moſt dreadfut ſlaughter, not a man 


eſcaping to carry the news of their misfortune, ex 
1] cept lord Latimer; whoſe horfe ſwam with him Lok 
Acc I ett ES, . 

Tais dreadful defeat fo diſpirited the Engliſh, that 
{] for ſome time their operations were ſuſpended: they 


found it impoſſible to advance, and were aſhamed to 


their houſes and y; and though Edward || retire. The Welm, om che other hand, fluſhed with 
_ f pr = — {| their late ſucces, and encbura | 


aged by the iactivity of 
and their bards having perſuaded them that the pe- 


| riod was arrived for the'accompttiſhment of the pro- 
-pheey of the 
I dne of che race of Llewellyn would ride through the 
ewellyn had ſtrictly ob- 


| 


great Merlin, 


* 


wh dad foretold, that 
ſtreets of London with a crown! on his head. This 


ridiculous notion, well adapted to the ignorance and 


ſuperſtition of the times, proved the deſtrüction of 


f || Welſh army. It was reſolved to commit the care of 


1 wellyn made ſtrong remonſtrances to Edward, but | 


main body of che forces againſt'the enemy, 
This fatal reſolution being taken, the prince ad- 


| deter - vanced into Radnorſhire, in order to join the remains 
a force which they had al- 
flions of the 


of Montfort's party; but his little army was met at 
Pont Orewyn, à bridge Which ſecures the 


Po Wh wort! man. 
over the Wye, by a detacliment of the Engliſh, and 


totally defeated ; and he himſelf, who had advanced 
ſome diſtance before his troops, killed by the hand of 


one Adam de Frampton, who carried his head to Ed- 


ward, then encamped at Conway. Thus fell the 


famous Llewellyn, a prince deſcended from one of 
the moſt ancient royal families in Europe, and with 


him che ſwall ;remains of Welſh liberty expired: 


after having been preſerved in that little corner of the 


iſtand above eighteen hundred years, againſt all the 


preſſors. Several caſtles ſoon fell into their hands, 
and they ſeverely retaliated on the Engliſn, the mi- 
ſeries they had ſo long ſuffered from their unpro- 
voked cruelty. _ % WE WE r 
Alarmed at the progreſs, and piqued. at the ſuc- 
ceſs of the inſurgents over his Engliſh ſubjects, Ed- 
ward determined to cruſh for ever a people who had 
only taken up arms in defence of their liberties, and 
to procure that redreſs, the had ſo often ſollicited in 


| efforts of the k ui monarchy, though deſtitute 
b foreign allignces,--and a naval power. 
| 


- The death of Llewellyn ſtruck the Welſh with 
terror; they. made no farther efforts to ſupport 
the falling ſtate of their country: the greater part 
of them fubmitted to the Engliſh. David him- 
ſelf retired to the woods and faſtneſſes of the moun- 
| tains, where he continued for ſome time in the great- 
had. eſt diſtreſs; but was at laſt ſeized by his on coun- 
vain. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiroũs of || trymen in one of his retreats, and ſent in chains to 
preventing the effuſion of human blood, exerted all | Edward. The captivity of David pur a final period 


his intereſt to bring about an accommodation, and |{ to all oppo : the Welſh nobility delivered up 
made ſeveral equitable propoſals by the requeſt of ¶ their caftles, and the whole country ſubmitted to the 


Elewellyn and his brother, for ſheathing the {word of | 
deſtruction, and preventing the horrid devaſtation | 


| 

| conqueror. . 
that muſt enſue, if the. bloody ſtandard of war ſhould. | 

| 

| 


A. D. 1283. A parliament was ſummoned at 
SR to determine the fate of the unfortunate 


| embarraſſed among the woods, with which that part 


Edward, who had learned experience from his for- | 8 equally cruel and unjuſt, ordered them all to 


t 


ena 
Entire 


128 A. D. 1286. 


; the eldeſt 7 of 1 80 
A. D. 1286, 1 8 8. 


dom was now. ſo 
over to the e in 2 — 
between Al honſo, King of Arr 

Fair, who fad lately fuccee 


dyard 
+14] 


| there near 


* 5 
the time, was 


of the Engliſh monarch, whoſe . power-was-dreaded, 
"and whoſe virtues were reyere d in every part of 
Europe. e egg e e + 5-4" 0M ES. 

A. D. 1290. "But dur his abſen ace, great dit. 
orders had happened. in the; ki Th 


of juſtice - were poiſoned 
corruption of the, 
to examine very ſtrie tly - 


at their fountain 


to meet at Lo 


the proofs 
fined. 
ſtricteſt examination, to to haye 


with integrity, were John de Martingham, a 


an act paſſed for baniſhing the Jeys 1 ana 3 
thouſand of that deten pe ple, after being ſtrippe 
of their property, except ſuch ſums a as were nece 


to pay their paſſage to the cer were ſent out 
of the kingdom. But many of them were not ſuf- 
fered to eſcape even with ſo ſmall a pittance of their 
57 the ſeamen in 

their paſſage; and others, after bring plundered of. 
ſirtle all, were left deſtitute on an inhoſpitable 
Such are the dreadful effects of — 
2 when under no reſtraint from the laws of 
Nor did even this ſtretch of the common 
rights o nature and nations remove. the complaint 


fortune: numbers were murdered 


their 
ſhore. 


humani: 


that gave riſe to ſo cruel and 


a trading nation er r ractice 
increaſed the evil. ky 
became the uſurers; 1 as bot 


| tereſt, 
and conſequently, the intereſt was greatly augmented, 


becauſe none would lend money but on receiving a 
Sc proportionable to the riſk and in famy to 


expoſed for lending it. 


colnſhire, on the twenty-ninth of November, leaving 
the king overwhelmed with the moſt poignant grief. 
Her remains were "cr to Weſtminſter, an 
terred in the abbey or body funeral 
every place where — Pac Feſted, an 


ſtone croſſes, on 


ments ſtill remain, bur greatly defaced. 


It had always been lamented by the erect ſtareſ-. 
men, that England and Scotland were not united; 
and ſome attempts had been made to produce fo 


deſirable an event. Alexander III. king of Scot- 
land, had been unfortunatel killed bps fu a fall from 
his horſe in. the year 1286, Laing ae male iſſue. 


Margaret, daughter to Eric king 


endant q 2 the royal family of Scotland. 
princeſs, then an infant, and wi 
The Maid of Norway, was.rec 


the ſtates of Scotland, Edward, w 


ſuccefſor 


gon, and Philip the | 
his father, Philip the | 
_ Hardy, in the 1 aig of France, He continued 
| and during the greater part of | 
loyed in .this-antricate,negotiationy | 
which was-at laſt 5 2 ee by the labours -| 


by the | | 
es. Edward was determined 
A we ih their PIR —3 L 
_ . - cordingly, ſummoned a, ament for that 
oh hs | 9 that And the 
judges were tried. Two, only were found innocent: 
made no defence, N were all depoſed, and ſeyerely | 
The two judges who. were. found, on the 
iniſtered juſtice 
Elias 
de Bokingham, both clergymen. In os: parliament || 


1 NEAT fifteen 


While Edward was thus employed in what he 
thought a religious duty, he loſt his beloved queen 
Eleanor, the fond partner in all his dangers and 

. diſtreſs in Paleſtine. She died at Hodeſby, in Lin- 


in- 
p: and at 
where dirges 
were ſung for the reps e of her ſoul, Edward cauſed 

ich her arms were engraven, to 
be erected to her memory. Some of theſe monu- 


F. N forway, and 
h gran and- daughter. to A was the only lineal 

ſc This. 
the name of 


0 was Oe. 


IST ORT OPEN GL AN B. 


then an infant, and born at gen Since thats 
period, the principality of Wales has Ae title 5 | 3 
1 


Lohole k king | the — Wales and che Mid EN 


| 


1 form an 


| next immediate heir. 


s ſhall be remitted in like manner 


to;the Norwegian 1 now flattered him 
tk Ee 
a marriage between hi 


|| Ficndihip which had for dme di prevailed d 
Sehe 40 dhe grandeur and; e of 1 
K Thee of Scotland Were Pleaſeg 

] =_— offers of Edward; Mt Srv 
gree do on the following conditions : 


1. That the Scots all enjoy "heir 7 © 
5 miinities, both eccleſiaſtica and offer 
the rights of the” king of Engla or any. * 


perſdi n en the marches 55 elſewhere. 
0 : 5 and Ma ſhou 
ut ine of che 50 atet, the kingdom ſhaj} | 
revert, intire, free, + Ang: and 2 th 


That in caſe of the Ah of rince Ed 
hout iſſue of the body of MP her maj va 


free, and 4 


erſon, either of the cle or lait, 
to go out of the king ! Ha 


pendent, to Scotland. 
4. That no 


| babe either to ae, or preſcnt thoſe they Rare d elect. 


ed; nor to do their Homage, feal and ſervices, 
nor to proſecute Yw-ſnits; 25 IE word, IG per 
thing uſua done in Scotland. 

lat the Kingdom of Scotland wall bare in 
chancellor, officers of ſtate, courts of judicature, &. 


Las before; and that a new ſeal ſhall be made and kept 


1 
| by 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Scotland 'engra 


other documents of the royal dignit 


* matters concernin 
land, ſhall be held within the limits of the Kingdom. 


and g 


and his heirs, in a 
pounds ſterling, 


and to be applied to ſupport the cruſades in the Hoy 
Land, to make reſtitution of the ki 


the cha ceffor ; but with the ordinary arms of 
Scotland,” and” the "name of none but the cen of 


yed \ upon it. 4 
6. That all the papers, "Fecords, privilegs, and 


y. of the crown 
and kingdom of Scotland, ſhall be lodged. in ſome 
ſecure place within the kingdom, at the pleaſure of 


| the nbiiy, whoſe ſeals ſhould be appended to them, 


and there kept till either the queen ſhall return to her 


| own eo nf or ſhall have heirs to ſucceed her. 


15 
imprudent a meaſure; | 
It was, thought that uſury would be baniſhed with 
the Jews; but this was a. fatal-miſtake.. The pro- 
hibitions "againſt lendin OY, and the neceſſity in 
to ſubſiſt, only 
themſelves now 
the canon and mu- 
nicipal laws, permitted no Chriſtian to receive in- 
all tranſactions of this kind were clandeſtine, 


7. That all parliaments, when called to treat of 
the ſtate or inhabitants of Scot- 


8. That no duties, taxes, levies of men, &c. ſhal!l 
be exacted in Scotland, but ſuch as, being uſual in 
former times, ſhall conſiſt with the common intereſt 

of the nation. 


9. That the himſelf 


nd of one hundred thouſand 
Payable to the church of Rome, 


2 hp En; Und mall oblige 


dom in the 
caſes aforeſaid ; ; and that he ſhall conſent that the 


Pope reſtrain him and his heirs, by excommunicating 
them, and interdictin 

above reſtrictions, wy 
money, if he or th 


their kingdom to both the q 
payment of the ſaid ſum of 
do not ſtand to the premiſes. 


10. That Edward, at his own expence, ſhall pro- 


cure the pope to confirm theſe article es, within a year 
after the conſummation” of the marri 


; and alſo, 
that within the ſame time the bull of his holineſs 
ſhall be delivered to the eſtates of the kingdom of 


| Scotland. 


Theſe articles being ratified the biſhop of Durham - 
was appointed queen's lieutenant in Scotland; and 


two of the Scottiſh commiſſicners, the earl of Wor- 


renne, and the dean of York, embarked for Norway, 


to ſettle every thing relative to the marriage; but in 


their return with the young princeſs, were un- 
fortunately overtaken by a dreadful itorm, and driven 
into one of the Orkneys, where ſhe died. Thus 
were all the hopes formed on this coalition ſuddenly 
deſtroyed, and Scotland involved in all the 2 
that attend a diſputed ſucceſſion. | 

The principal competitors, for the Scottiſh crown 
were Robert Bruce and John Baliol, both deſcended 


in the female line from the brother of that Willam 
Wh had been taken priſoner by FRO I. Bruce 


was 


! 


1 


7 
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brited l 


preferable || iii favour of 
e. The A. D. 1293. 
| Journments, 
| „ e- 
divided; of the kin { — 8 
wichdrawn, and Baliol did homage, and ſwote fealty 
„ that e eee ee A. oor bo of _ 
of their ſubmitting to their land. by all the nobiliey, and crowned at Stone with | 
2 * PF ͤ ies 21# 1 | 
wars in Europe have 
d into all the horrors of a civil war. It was ||. aroſe from very trifling cauſes; but; perhaps, none 
Berben de to refer the conteſt to the king of from one of leſs importance than chat which now 
England, who had already ſhewn himſelf ſo able }| threatened two powerful kingdoms with deſolation. 
— | Two ſeamen, one belonging to a Norman, and the 


| other to an Engliſn ſhip, having ſome diſpute at a 
ſufficiently powerful to compel the unſucceſsful | ſpring near Bayonne, with regard to the preference 
claimant to Cbmit th his ſenrence. |! 10 anohs et” l of fi ing their caſks with water; the Norman at- 
A. D. 1291. Edward readily accepted the office; || tempted: to ſtab the Engliſhman with A basgee he 
but they little thought he would abuſe their confi- || drew from his fide. The latter perceived his deſign, 
oſe ir 1 nce. || grappled with him, threw his | adverſary on the 
dence, in order to impoſe on their independence. grappied wi im, is adverſary on the 
He determined to eſtabliſh a right of ſuperiority over | 1 and the Norman was killed by falling on 
Scotland, a project he had ſome time ſince formed, || his own dagger. Exaſperated at the death of their 
though he had hitherto wiſhed to obtain it rathef by | countryman, the Normans determined to take the 
compact than claim; by the arts of policy and ad- ſevefeſt revenge; and meeting with an Engliſh veſſel, 
dreſs, rather than by force of arms. He wiſhed not | they hanged ſeveral of the crew ax the yard - arm, 
to plant his ſtandard of power in fields manured together with ſome dogs; bidding the maxiners in- 
with the blood of their inhabitants. He ſought, form their countrymen, © that vengeance was now 
with the utmoſt diligence, for proofs in ancient hiſto- taken for the blood of the Norman killed at Bayonne. 
ries; but the only circumſtance he inſiſted on, which || The Engliſh were not formed to bear ſo deliberate ani 
had the leaſt appearance of plauſibility, was the ho- inſult: they made ſevere repriſals : the ſeas were 
mage paid by William to Henry II. tho” Richard I. || covered with hoſtile fleets, while the kings of France 
had renounced this - homage; Furniſhed, however, ||. and England ſeemed indifferent ſpectators df - the 
with a number of uncertain teſtimonies, he advanced }| dreadful outrages committed by their ſubjects. Fleers 
to Norham, a town on the northern banks of the J were fitted out for carrying on this new ſpecies of 
Tweed, at the head of a powerful army, to give || war, which now became truly alarming; and in: 
weight to the unexpected claim he intended to make. || creaſed to ſuch a degree; that in one of thoſe naval 
On bis arrival, he invited the parliament of. Scot-- {| engagements, the French loſt near fifteen thouſand 
land, and the competitors for the crown, to his || men. Philip the Fair now. demanded ſatisfaction 


; 
?. 
N 


camp; where the chief juſticiary told the aſſembly, || from Edward; and being diſſatisfied with his anſwer, * 


That the king had taken the gr pains to d 
collect proofs from all the ancient records and duke of Guienne. Edward ſent his brother Edmund 
A chronicles, to determine this important truth, into France, in order to accommodate the quarrel, 
namely, That the kings of Scotland had been || and prevent, if poſſible, the ravages of a bloody war. 
dependent on the Engliſh. monarchs from time || While theſe negotiations wefe carrying on at the 
immemorial, and had accordingly done them ho- court of France, an event happened which left the 
mage, except when they had taken advantage of Scots no room to doubt of the abſolute ſtate of vaſ- 
< the inteſtine commotions of the nation, or the ſalage into which they were fallen. A burgher of 
reign of a weak prince, to withdraw their alle- Berwick, complaining of an injury he had received 
glance. The king was, therefore, intitled to de- from ſome Engliſh commiſſioners ſent” into Scotland, 
* cide this diſpute, not in virtue of the reference Edward ordered the cauſe to be tried in England by 
„made to him, but in the quality of liege lord of || his judges. The council of r CT 
the kingdom. [[ this order as a breach of promiſe in Edward, who 
The aflembly were aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected a had aſſured them, that any offences committed in 
declaration; but it was in vain to make any refiſt- || their kingdom ſhould be cognizable only in the Scor- 
ance, They, however, begged to have ſome time tiſh courts, ſent a remonſtrance to the Engliſh mo- 
allowed them to give in their anſwer, as many of the || narch. But they obtained not redreſs: Edward de- 
prelates and nobility of Scotland were abſent, whoſe || clared, ** That the cauſe ſhould be tried in England; 
advice was neceflary in a point of ſo much import- * it belonged not to vaſſals to puniſh thoſe that re- 
ance, Edward conſented to indulge them with three || < preſented the perſon of their ſovereign.“ But if 
weeks for that purpoſe; and iſſued ſafe conducts for || the Scots were mortified at this inftance of their de- 
all the nobility of Scotland to repair to Norham on pendency, they were much more ſo in the treatmerit. 
e day 2 for giving in their anſwer. No || of their new king, who was ſoon after obliged tõ 
objection being made by the barons to Edward's || appear perſonally before Edward, in his court at 
claim, the king addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral com- Weſtmünber, to anſwer a complaint exhibited againſt 
peutors. requiring their acknowledgement of his || him by the earl of Fife, for ſeizing certain eſtates of 
ſuperiority, Bruce was the firſt to acknowledge it; which he had been inveſted by Edward's particular 
while Baliol, afraid of giving offence to the Scottiſh || order. At this trial Baliol was _—_ to HIER 
nation, conſented with more reluctance. Having the ſeat of honour hitherto filled by the «N88 I 
83 this important acknowledgement, Edward || Scotland in the Engliſh courts, and to plead his own 
re that the principal caſtles in that kingdom |] cauſe at the bar as a common defendant. This pu- 
ou be put into his hands; adding, that it would || fillanimous ſubmiſſion rendered Baliol ſqecontemptible 
dh. for him to pronounce any ſentence, with || to the Scottiſh nobility, that they choſe a regency of 
done” Ang it in his power to enforce it. The de- twelve perſons to direct the management of affairs; . 
are was complied with; and Edward having named || The Scottiſh monarch was alarmed 4 and notwirh=*” . 
88 to inquire into the claims of the com- ſtanding the facility of his temper, determined to 
"rs, and promiſed to pronounce ſentence the [| ſhake off ſo igngminious a dependence. He left the 
3 | 5 | | ; ; | court 


n 


reer 


— 


cited him to appear before the peers of France, as ls 


* 
, * 
: 
* - : 


4 


13 A. N. Ag 
court of London. without tak ing leave, and Edward 


Fired all his eftates.in England. 'Baliol ſaw bis dan- 


| Jen and concluded a txeaty with Philip. An inci- 
dient that gave riſe to chat ſttict union 
nations. 
Edward intended ; 
Baliol in rebellion, that he might bave a pretence f 
making an entire conqueſt of Scotland; hut the ſitu- 
ation of affairs on the continent prventeq him from 
carrying his defigns into execution. The French 
monarch refuſed to liſten to any accommodation, un- 
leſs ſome expedient could be found far. nepairing his 
honour, which he pretended'was wounded on account 
of his being the liege lord of Edward with regard to 
his poſſeflions on the continent. It was therefore 
propoſed that the Engliſh monarch ſhould put Philip 
in poſſeſſion of Guienne, as a 


** * * 
44  ® 1 1 


» 


to perform 


the word of a Kings part of the 
treaty; and Edmund was commiſſioned to give him 
the ſatisfaction he deſired. But the French king had 
no ſooner obtained poſſeſſion of the province, than 
he refuſed to fulfil his engagement, cited Edward to 


appear in the court of France, and on his refuſing to bili 
obey the ſummons, the province of Guienne, by a 
formal ſentence, was declared to be forfeited and an- 
N Enraged at the ſhameful dupli- 
city of Philip; Edward determined to take a ſevere | 
teyenge; while this infamous breach of faith awak- 
reſolved to ſupport their monarch to the utmoſt of 


nexed to the crown.” - 


ened the higheſt reſentment among the 
But large ſupplies were neceſſary for raiſing armies 
ſufficient for attacking ſo formidable a power, 5 


alſo keeping in awe the Welſh and Scots, 
people having given plain indications of embracing 
the firſt favourable opportunity of recovering their 


former independence. Edward hiad experienced the | 
Hifficultiesof raiſing money on the people withot 


the late teign. He ſfummoned...two 


to the leyying of 


5 e neceſſary taxes on the peop 


amble to this writ, that what concerns all, ſhould {| 
be approved by all; and that common dangers ſhould | 
be; fepelled by united efforts: A noble principle, 


and worthy of a more enlightened age! Nor did Ed- 
ward ſtop here. He ſummoned als. | 
the inferior clergy, and theſe formed a lower houſe 
of convocation.' 
knowledgement of their having ſubmitted to the au- 
thority of the temporal power. It was therefore 
agreed that the dus ſhould iſſue his writ to the arch- 
biſhops, who ſhould, in. conſequence, ſummon the 


clergy. The king intended that theſe deputies ſhould, | 


with the prelates, have formed one eſtate of the king- 
dom; but this expedient rendered it neteffary for the 
vceleſiaſtics to meet in two houſes of convocation, 
under their reſpective archbiſhops. The Engliſh 
parliament, for the aſſembly now propels deſerved 
that name, being met, the Writs and knights grant- 
ed the king an cleyenth of their moveables, the bur- 
geſſes a ſeventh, and the clergy a tent 
A. D. 1296. The war with France had for ſome 
time been carried on with various ſucceſs ; when 
Pope Celeſtine, deſirous of engaging the powers of 
Europe in another cruſade, offered his mediation, 
and a truce was made between the belligerent powers. 
K r ceſſation of hoſtilities with Philip enabled Ed- 
ward to make preparations for repelling the attempts 
of the Scots, whom he knew ants ered 
at the affront their king had lately received.” While 
he was employed in railing an army neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, he received advice of the treaty fecretly 
concluded between Balivl and Philip; but he was 
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Which conti- 
nued ſo many ages between the French and Scottiſn 


by theſe; indighities to engage | 


| reparation for the 
inſult; and that the King of France ſhould imme- 
diately reſtore it to Edward. e eee, on 


„and 
dach chele 


their conſent, and cherefort determined to 
e method pointed out by Leiceſter during 
| » deputies from 
every every e in order to procure their leave 

| A: le. 
It is an excellent rule,” ſaid Edward in the pre- 


deputies from 


* he however, refuſed to obey | 
's.Writ, leſt it ſhould be conſtrued as an ac- 
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not intimidated by the cloſe runnection heres aa. 
two/powers. He ſummoned Ballo 40 parton | 
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duty of a vaſſal, and cited him to —4 


ear bes 
Engliſh parliament; but he — ; 
having procured a diſpenſation from his buch or 
fealty, he renounced his homage and defied the Ene 

liſh monarch. Exaſperated at the conduct of Bakol, | 
Edward marched to the northward! ät the head of 

[| thirty chouſand foot, and four thouſand Morſe. The 
Scots army was more numerous, being compoſed of 
| forty thouſand infantry, and five hundred horſs but 
they antedd both diſcipline and exporle ende; md. 
[| what was ſtill of more conſequence,; diſſentions p 
vailed 2 che leaders. From theſe alartying ap- 
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pearances, ſeveral of the Scottimm nobility, am 
earls of March and Angus, prognoſtieated the 155 


of their country, and made their ſubmiffiqn to Eq. | 
ward, who now paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream. 
| without oppoſition. Berw-ick was taken by afawk: 
and above ſeven thouſand of the'garriſon put to the 
ſword; the 5 uglas, was taken 

| vas then diſpatched, at 
che head of ten thouſand men, to Beſtege'the caſtle of 
Dunbar, defended by the flower of the Seven, no. 


a. 


war 3. 20” 4 
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Baliol knew the importance of this 


furious charge of the Engliſn; they were foon broke, 
| and driven with great flaughter from the field of bat. 
tle; above twenty thouſand of them are faid to have 
fallen by the ſwords of the Engliſh: © The caftle ſur. | 
rendered the next day to Edward, who then joined 
his army, and purſued his conqueſts without an) 
farther oppoſition from Baliol's army. The caſtles 
of Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and Sterling ſubmitted 
after a feeble reſiſtance; and all the ſouthern parts of 
[| the kingdom were immediately ſubdued by the Eng- 


| iſh. The timid Baliol, inſtead of retreating to the 
moyntainous parts of che country, where he migbt 
have ſupported himſelf againſt all the attempts of 
the Engliſh, haſtened to make his ſubmiſſion. le 
expreſſed the deepeſt penitence for having diſobeyed 
[| his Hege lord, and made a ſolemm reſignation of his 
crown into the hands of Edward, at Brechin, on the 
|| tenth: of July. He was ſent priſoner to the tower of 
| London, and two years afterwards ſubmitted to a 
voluntary baniſnment in France, where, without 
waking any farther attempts for the recovery of his 
throne, he died in a private ſtation. 


Scotland being thus ſubdued, - Edward ſent to 
London the regalia, together with the famous fatidi- ' 
| cal marble ſtone, on which all the preceding kings of 
Scotland had, for many ages, been ſeated, when they 
received inauguration. The popular ſuperſtition of 
| the Scots paid the higheſt veneration to this ſtone, 
| which was regarded as the true palladium of their 
monarchy, and the ultimate reſource in every na- 
tional misfortune. - The chief offices of the Kingdom 
were entruſted to Engliſhmen. | All the records and 
monuments of antiquity were 'deſtroyed ; and the 
conqueror returned to England, perſuaded that bc 
had fully reduced the kingdom of Scotland to fub- 
eon. i 
, But this expedition had drained his coffers,” and he 
was obliged to have recourſe to his parliament for 3 
farther ſupply, in order to enable him to wrelt the 
province of Guienne out of the hands of Philip, the 
truce with that monarch being now expired.” The | 
barons and burgeſſes very readily complied with his 
requeſt, but he met with an appoſition from che 
clergy, which was attended with ſome important 17 
ſequences. Robert de Winchelſey, archbiſhop » 
Canterbury, had procured a bull from pope Boniface 
VIII. who had lately ſucceeded Celeſtihe in the pa- 
pal chair, prohibiting the princes of Chriſtendom, 
under the penalty of excommunicatian, from ler- 
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tion would have rendered the clergy more conforma- 


ble to his demands z but he was miſtaken, the arch- | 
bihop of Canterbury, in the name af the whole | 
body, anſwered, That the clergy,owed obedience ' 
to two ſovereigns, their ſpiritual and temporal; but 
their duty bound them to a much ſtricter attachment 
highly enraged, concealed his reſtntment; hut told 


them, that as they refuſed to aſſiſt the civil power, it 


was unreaſonable for them to expect py: protection 
from the laws. With this anſwer the glergy were dil- | 
miſſed, and orders iſſued to the judges, to receive no 


cauſe brought before them by any eccleſſaſtic ; to 


hear and decide all cauſes in which they were defen- 
dants; to do every man juſtice againſt them; but · to | 
do them juſtice againſt nobody; at the ſame, time he 
locked up all their granazies, and barns, and pro- 
hibited any rent to be paid chem. The clergy were 
aſtoniſhed ; they had never before experienced the 
proper reſentment of an , Engliſh monatch. The 


archbiſhop. of York and his clergy complied. with | 


the king's requeſt, and received the royal protection; 


but Winchelſey grey more obſtinate from perſecu- 


5 
” 


tion. He ordered the pope's bull to be publiſhed in 


all the churches of his province, and conyened a 
Edward, aware of his intention, iſſued a-writ; inhibit- 


 cing any eccleſiaſtical cenſure either againſt the king, 
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_ tured abroad, they were robbed and abuſed by every 


rufian, The people, who had hitherta/beheld them | 
with a kind of religious awe, now looked upon them 


with contempt, and laughed at their ſufferings. The 


archbiſhop himſelf was robbed of his [equipage and 


furniture, and at laſt reduced to board himſeff with 
a ſingle ſervant, in the houſe of a poor clergyman, 
This ſituation was not to be endured : experience 
convinced them, that a deprivation of the advantages 
of citizens was the greateſt calamity; and they ac- 
cordingly became ſollicitous to ſatisfy; beth: che king 
and the ſtate. But in order fo avoid an qpen diſobe+ 
dience to the poſitive injunctions of Boniface, inſtead 
of granting = king a fifth of their movenhles, they 


[i 


r 


| hard 
dreadful ſituation, Their houſes and convents might 3nd-1 0 | 
indeed have afforded them a ſafe, retreat, but they | both of the great charter, and the charter of the for- 

were in want of ſubſiſtence, and whenever they ven- 


5 ee to depoſit an equivalent ſum of money in ſume 
C 


a urch or convent; whence it Was taken by the 
a king's officers. F 

Theſe ſupplies, tho” very conſiderable, were far from 
being ſufficient to anſwer thedeſigus formed by Edward 
for taking ample vengeance on Philip for his perſidy z 


impoſed a tax of forty. 
exported ; he ſeized, without conſent. of che owners, 
ſupply of his army; and required the attendance of 
every proprietor of land, poſſeſſed of twenty pounds 
a year, even-though he was not a tenant of the crown; 


” perform any ſuch ſervice, It is no wonder that 
delpotic meaſures like theſe, occaſioned. great uneaſt- 
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ey gave [countenance and authority ta the com- 
| md Rd doo COnvin- 
xd. that he Had purſued imprudent meafures. An 
ene og che Tea coalt; which Edward 
[intended to embafk for 'Guicnge under the command 
of Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the gonſta- 
ble; and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk; the atiareſ- 
chat.of England while Edward himſelf, a: the head. 
| of; another army, attacked the French on the fide of 
Flahders: This ineident gave the two barons an op- 
Portunity of ſhewing theit refentment at the arbitrary 
meaſures purſued by, the king, , They affirmed, zhac 
their office obliged them only to attend his perfon in 
the Wars; and therefore refuſed to lead the army. A 
Fiel altercation enſued; and the king, turning 
himſelf to the coriſtable, exclaimed, * By God, Six 


fin! Jou ſhall eicher go, qr hang. By God. Sir 
KEK IC 


S199 {6 7 eplied the conſtable; e will neither £9 nor 
Hang, And immediately left the 15 60 with the 


ſiderable power, F »A 21L--1OLL 
... Edward; however ptovoked by the refufal of che 
barons; was prudent enough to conceal his ,refent- 

mefit, and laid aſide his expedition into Guienne: He 
law; his error, and endeayotired; by purſuing concili- 
ating methods; to get the better of this oppoſition. 
He careſſed his nobility; he reconciled himſelf tp 
the clergy'z he made an apology for his conduct, 
Which he imputed to the urgent neceſfities of the 
crown : and promiſed, on his return from his expedi- 
tion, to redreſs all gtievances, an reſtore the execu- 
momot thelans.. it, nl. ag ev og 

Theſe political meaſures convinced the two. . earls; 
that ĩt would be very imprudent to carry their nelent- 
ments farther than they were warranted by the laws 
of their country. They accordingly contemted them- 
{elves with drawing up a temenſttaace, which was 
Preſented to the king at Winchelſea, when he wes 
ready to embark for Flanders. Edward again pre- 
mifed them redreſs as ſoon as he returned to England, 


| clined leading his army, would do. ne injury % hs 
| crown. or kingdom during his abſenes, The ;barans-. 


were, however, far from being ſatisfied, and he ha 
ly landed on the continent, before the conſtable 


and mareſchal inſiſted on an authentic confirmation 


reſts..,; Edward was yery deſitous of putting it off 
till his retunn, but the parliament; which had been 
aſſembled at London, by his order, joining with cht 
two earls, and the charters being ſent over. to Flan- 
gers, he confixmed them in preſence of all the pre- 
lates and nobility in His arm. 

„K. D. 1298. Edward, though he loſt no time hy 
indolence, did not land in Flanders till the ſeaſon was 
tao far advanced for making any attempt of impor- 
tance. The earl of Flanders, who had joined in a 
league with Edward, ſoon experienced the power and 


reſentment of Philip. , Liſle, St. Omer, Courtray, 


and Y pres were already wreſted from him, and many 


mare of the principal places in his dominions were 
threatened with the ſame fate. The arrival of Ed- 


ward indeed put a ſtop to tie ſucteſs of Philip: but 
The ene Kings, e venturing a deciſive action, 
agreed-to 2 truce for tuo years y and engagrd to ſub- 

mut their differenges to the ed os pope Boni- 


0 But as both cheſe monarchs were jealous of the 


94 


jj claims made on the moſt trivial pretences by the holy 
ſo that he was obliged to have recourſe. to arbitrary, I ſeg, they took care to inſert, in their reference, that 
meaſures, extremely oppreſſive to the people.; . He 

ſhillings on every ſack of wool 
| tifical-char by 
dhe cattle and other cmmodities neceſſary for the || as a;private pon: The.popeſoon gave his ſentence, 
| which ſeemed-t6 have been dictated by his paſſion 
rather than his judgment. He commanded not only 
f 2 reſtitution of Guienne,- but alſo the places which 
and therefore not obliged-by the tenure: of his eſtate. || 


from any rightthe might pretenchhy virtue of his pons 
5 zbut merely by. Heir own gonſent, 


had been taken from the earl of Flanders. Philip 


vas defirous of mprehending John Baliol and the 
Scots in this treatyʒ but this was abſolutely refuſed 


nes in the kingdom. The nobility were alarmed; |f by Edward. At laſt the two monarchs compromiſed 


their. 


| eſpecially ts the bridge over the Forth was ſo narrow, 
as hardly to admit two men a- breaſt. Sir Richard | 


X 132 | A.D. 1298. 


their differences, by making mutual ſacrifices to each 
other. Edward B undonel his ally, the earl of Flan- 

ders; and Philip gave up the Scots. This is not the 
only time the intereſts of allies have been ſacrificed 
at the altar of ambition. The ſentence of Boniface 

was, however; regarded, and the treaty cemented by 
a double marriage; that of Edward himſelf with 
Margaret, Philip's fiſter ; and that of the prince of 
Wales with Iſabella, the daughter of that monarch. | 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 
Scots made à ſucceſsful effort for the recovery of 
their liberties. | Edward had not been fortunate in 


his choice of perſons to whom he had committed the 


adminiſtration of affairs in Scotland. Warrenne, 
earl of Surry, to whom the chief authority had 


been 3 was, indeed, a man of prudence, 


virtue, and abilities; but his ill ſtate of health obliged 
him to return to England. At his departure, the 
reins of government were intruſted to William de 
Ormeſby, chief juſticiary, and Creſſingham, the trea- 
ſurer. The former was diſtinguiſhed by the rigour 
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. conſidered. theſe reflections as cenſures * * * 
conduct, ordered the army to paſs the brid 


And fey = of his temper, and the latter by his 


avarice. Perſons of ſuch characters were ill adapted || 


to the taſk of reconciling the Scots to a yoke they 


-bore with the utmoſt reluctanee. Inſtead of making 


uſe af moderate and lenient meaſures, they treate 


them as a conquered people, and made them ſenſible 


of the ſervitude into which they were fallen. This 


exaſperated the whole nation, and the Scots reſolved 


to attempt the recovery of their ancient liberty. 


_ 2Among thoſe who had ſeverely felt the hand 
power, was one William Wallace, a perſon of ſmall | 


fortune, but deſcended from an ancient family, 20 1 
ſaw the diſtreſſes of the people, and undertook the 
defence of his country. Hie was of a gigantie ſta- || 
ture, prodigious ſtrength, heroie courage, and diſin 
'tereſted magnanimity. He had retired to the woods, 
to avoid the vengeance of the r and put 


himſelf at the head of a ſmall body of men, who, 


| like himſelf, had fled from the tyranny of the Engliſh. | . 


He planned his enterprizes with ſo much prudence, 


* 


chat he was always ſucceſsful and the fame of his 

Exploits ſoon increaſed the number of his followers. || 
He now determined to attack the governors, and | 
| accordingly advanced to Scone for that purpoſe. - But | 


Ormeſby and Creſſingham, apprized of 


offieers of that kingdom. Elated at this ſucceſs, 
the Scots flew to arms; and ſome of the principal 
barons, among whom was Sir William Douglas, | 
openly countenanced the party of Wallace. 
and endeavoured to recover by the celerity of his 
motions what he had loſt by neglect. He entered 
Annandale, and came up with the Scottiſh-army at 
Irvine before they, were ſufficiently formed. *Fhe 
nobility finding it would be in vain to oppoſe the 
Engliſh, made their ſubmiſſion, and obtained a par- 
don. Wallace, hewever, -at the head of a choſen 
body of men, who had all bound themſelves by an 
oath never to lay down their arms till they had effected 
the liberty of their country, retired before the capi- 
tulation was ſigned, and took poſt on a hill above 
the monaſtery of Cambuſkenneth, in the neighbour- 


hood of Stirling. Warrenne continued his march, 
and diſcovered the enemy on the oppoſite bank of 
Forth 3 but, at the ſame time, perceived the danger 
of attacking them in this advantageous fituation, 


Lundy, a Scotſman of birth and family, but a firm 
adherent to the Engliſh, deſired a party of five hun- 
dred horſe, and a proportional body of foot, might 
be put under his command; promiſing to paſs the 
river at a ford a few miles above, and to fall on the 
rear of the enemy, in order to divert their attention 
while the main body of the army 


by the impatience of Creſſingham, who being actu- 


ated, both by perſonal and national animoſities, againſt fo 


paſſed the bridge. | 
This prudent deſign was, however, rendered abortive | 


Ee HT 


is intention, | and the »brſhop 


fled e e and were followed by all the other 
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1 threw the moſt un 
duct, and even charged 


pe 


fond A. D. 1206. 
the Scots, urged the general to attack them ins 


diately; exclaiming loudly againſt all delays, ag e. 5 
penſive, and diſhonourable to the king. | 98 F 775 5 
upon his Oun 


. be 


diately. But * | 


m 


of his army, into Eng 


The Scots now- flocked from every part of the 
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This was r w with great formality; 
| of Carlifle folemnly denounced N. 
ſentence of excommunieation againſt all violators of 


| theſe charters. The king then ordered a ſtrict ac- 


% 
a * 
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count of the ny F corn, and other commo- 
. departure, to be taken, in order that the owners 
The earl of Surry was now ſufficiently alarmed, | 
| zens of London the privilege of chufing their own 


violently ſeized before his 
might receive ſatisfaction and returned to the citi- 


magiſtrates, which had been taken from them in the 
latter part of his father's rei gg. 
' Theſe popular meaſures gained him the hearts of 
his ſubjects; they flocked” to his ' ſtandard, and he 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of an hundred thou- 
ſand fighting men; a force abundantly ſufficient to 
reduce the inſurgents to ſubjection. On the other 
hand, that union, which alone can render an army 
powerful, was wanting among the Scots. Diviſions 
and envy took place among that unhappy ' people, 
The noblemen - deſcended from the royal family of 
Scotland, inſtead of looking upon the patriotic vir- 
tues of Wallace with admiration, and joining in a 


| glorious emulation in the ſervice of their country, 


* 


rous reflections upon his con- 
him with having formed a 

deſign of ſeizing the crown. They choſe rather to 
behold their country. groaning under the yoke of 
tual bondage, than ſee themſelves eclipſed by a 
perſon of inferior birth. Wallace ſaw the fatal 


conſequences that muſt attend theſe diyiſions, and 


generouſly reſigned his authority, retaining only tne 
command of a body of men who refuſed to follow 
any other leader. The liberty of his country, not 2 
deſire of power, had called him from his retreat, 
e-willingly ſacrificed the latter to preſerve the 

On the reſignation. of Wallace, the mw 4 


of the army devolved upon the | ſteward of 
_— e of Badenock, both eminent 
for their birth and fortune. ee 
This conteſt being rr the Scottiſh army 
marched to Falkirk, where they determined to wait 
the attack of the Engliſh, The army was drawn up 
in three bodies, the fronts of which' were compoſed: 
of pike-men, and the intervals fi led with archers. 
But dread 


4 


palliſadoes tied together with ropes. 


Pleaſed with the hopes of terminating the war by 


one deciſive action, Edward divided his army into 


three bodies, conformable to that of the enemy, and 
led them to the charge. The attack was begun 
the Engliſh archers, who poured a dreadful ſhower 
of arrows upon the enemy. The Scottiſh bowmen, 
unable to ſupport the fury of the Engliſh, were 
driven from the field of battle with great ſlaughter. 
The archers purſued their advantage ; and pouring 
in their arrows among the pikemen, threw them into 
diſorder, which was improved by the cavalry, and 
a general rout enſued, attended with the moſt dread- 
ful carnage. It is impoſſible to fix, with any cer- 
tainty, the number that fell in this remarkable battle. 
Some hiſtorians tell us, that no leſs than fifty or ſixty 
thouſand periſhed, while others have reduced their 
enormous-account to twenty thouſand. This, how- 


ever, is certain, that the Scots never ſuffered a greater | 


loſs, nor ever experienced a defeat that ſeemed preg- 
nant with more deſtructive conſequences. * 
Wallace alone kept a conſiderable party of his 


troops together; and retiring behind the Carron, | 
marched leiſurely —_\ the banks of that ſmall river, 


which protected him from the _ Bruce fol- 
lowed him, appeared on the oppoſite ban 
fired a ſhort conference. He began with reproaching 


the Scottiſh leader with madneſs, in taking up arms 


againſt Edward, one of the moſt powerful princes, 
and the beſt general of the age: at the ſame time 
inſinuating, that Wallace himſclf had formed a de- 


ſign of ſeizing the crown. Wallace warmly dif- | 
claimed every ambitious intention; declaring, that | 


the miſeries of his country alone rouſed him to arms. 


any inclination- to ſeize the ſceptre of Scotland. 
To you“ added he, © your country owes her afflic- 

tions, You left her overwhelmed with miſeries, and 
I undertook the cauſe you ſo baſely betrayed; a cauſe 
I mean to ſupport while I have ſtrength to weild a 


have, indeed, a juſt title to the crown, and might 


wear, it with honour to yourſelf, and advantage to | 
your country; "FR you ſeem to prefer the chains of | 


ſervitude to freedom, and the ſmiles of deſpotiſm to 


the calls of honour.” - | h „ 
Struck with the generous ſentiments of Wallace, 


Bruce repented of his engagements with Edward. 
He ſaw his own conduct in a very different point of 

light, and determined to ſeize the firſt 9 of | 
ported the cauſe of his country. Bruce now returned | 


Joining thoſe patriotic chiefs who had ſo nobly ſup- 
to the Engliſh army ;- and Wallace, at the head of 
the poor remains of the battle of Falkirk, retired 
into the northern parts of the kingdom, fully deter- 
mined never to ſubmit to the laws of the conqueror. 

Unable to face the armies of the Engliſh, and de- 
firous, if offible, to ſupport the liberties of their 
country, the Scots implored in vain the protection 
of Lewis: he had abandoned them to the fury of | 
the conqueror by his late treaty. But they were 


ing the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh-| 
cavalry, they endeavoured to ſecure their front with | 


k, and de- 
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| Edward had left gua 
Adding, that he had neither any right to expect, nor | 


| tubſiſtence in a body, he ſeparate 
| diviſions : the firſt was commanded by himſelf in 


1 — the ſecond by his brother, and the third by 
ſword; nor ſhall I envy you a life of eaſe and pleafure | 


in the court of a foreign tyrant. Lou, my lord, | 


3 


| diſorders in the nation, and prevent his maintainin 


Ly 
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that the pope was the true liege lord of Scotland 
that his right was full, entire, and derived from the 


|] moſt remote antiquity. Edward, both aſtoniſhed and 


offended at this bold aſſertion, was at firſt inclined. to 
treat the pontiff's letter with contempt ; but fearing 
the ſuperſtitious bigotry of the people might occaſion 


the ſuperiority he had acquired over Scotland, he 


' wrote an anſwer to the pope's epiſtle, and advanced 


4 
8 


claims to the Scottiſn crown, at leaſt as chimerical as 
thoſe of his holineſs. He deduced the ſuperiority of 
England over Scotland from the time of Brutus the 
Trojan, who, he ſaid, firſt founded the Britiſh mo- 
narchy, in the time of Eli and Samuel. He laid it 


by down as a fact, confirmed by the records of antiquity, 


that the Engliſh monarchs had often made grants of 


vaſſal kings when they proved unfaithful to them. 
He recited, witli great oſtentation, the homage which 
William had done to Henry II. but mentioned not the 
abolition of that extorted deed by Rich TI. Theſe 
pretenſions, however abſurd, were confirmed by one 
hundred and four barons aſſembled at Lincoln for 


that purpoſe. But though they figned thoſe preten- 
| purpo 2 g P 


ſions, and agreed to ſend them to Boniface, - they 
took particular care to prevent this act from affording: 
the leaſt pretenſion for his holineſs to make it the 
foundation of any claim to a ſuperiority over Eng- 
land. They annexed a poſitive declaration, that 
though they were willing to ſubmit theſe proofs to 
him as a man, they did not by any means receive him 
as a judge. The crown of England” added they, 


< 
. 
1 


« relinquiſh its independency.” . 


A. D. 1303. The Scots, though their army had 


been fo totally defeated at Falkirk, were not ſub- 
dued: freſh forces had joined the remains of that 
army in the mountainous parts of the kingdom, 
and again attacked the diſtricts poſſeſſed by the Eng- 


| liſh. An army of ten thouſand men was ſoon formed 


under Cummin, appointed regent on the reſignation 
of Wallace, and advanced to Biggar, -in-the neigh- 
bourhood of ene es John . Segrave, whom 
ian of Scotland, aſſembled all 
the Engliſh forces in that kingdom to oppoſe the 


Scots; but perceiving that it would be difficult to 


procure the neceſſary quantity of 138 for their 
them into three 


ir Robert Neville. Cummin determined to take 
advantage of this ſeparation, and advanced, under 


more ſucceſsful in their a plication to Boniface; he 
undertook the defence of Scotland. That pontiff, 
no ſeemed determined to carry the power of the 


Papal chair to the moſt extravagant height, wrote a | 


he to Edward; in which, after confuting the pre- 
Io of that monarch to the ve tote of Scot- 
- advanced claims ſtill more abſurd in their room. 


: alſerted, with a ſingular degree of confidence, 
I 3 ; g . 
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covert of the night, to attack Segrave's diviſion, 
which lay at Roſlin, about ſixteen miles from the 
Scottiſh camp. As ſoon as the dawn appeared, the 
Engliſh diſcovered Cummin's army marching to 
attack them, but it was too late to make the neceſ- 


ſary preparations; the Scots fell upon them before 


they could form themſelves in order of battle, and 
obtained an eaſy victory: a few only eſcaped, by 
flying to the ſecond diviſion, informing them at 


once of their misfortune, and the approach of the 


enemy. The commander immediately drew up his 
men, and led them on directly to revenge the death 
of their countrymen. A bloody conteſt enſued. 
The, Scots, elated with ſucceſs, charged with the 
utmoſt fury; while the Engliſh, animated with ven- 
geance, made a noble reſiſtance. The battle con- 
tinued for ſome time doubtful, but at laſt terminated 
in favour of the Scots, and the Engliſh were obliged 
to retreat with conſiderable loſs. By this time the 
third diviſion, under the command of Sir Robert 
Neville, appeared; and the Scots, already exhauſted 
with fatigue, and their ranks conſiderably thinned 
by the two former actions, would willingly have 
declined the engagement. They pleaded the ex- 
ceſſive labours they had already undergone; they 
pointed to their wounds, and deſired to retire while 
it was yet in their power. Cummin, who knew-that 
a retreat was now impoſſible, reminded them of 
M m the 


Scotland to their ſubjects, and had dethroned thoſe: - 


is free, nor will we ſuffer even the king himſelf to 
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the cauſe fq which they were fighting, the tyranny 
of the Engliſh, the glory of their anceſtors, and the 
diſgrace of ſlavery. His arguments prevailed, and 
Having furniſhed the followers of their camp with 
the arms of the vanquiſhed; and mounted the horſes 


they had taken, ſtood the ſhock of a third engage- | 


ment, and with the utmoſt difficulty obtained the 
victory. The event was not, however, wholly inglo- 
rious to Neville; he reſcued Segrave, who had been 
taken priſoner in the firſt engagement, and retreated 
1nexcellent order. The Scots ſoon after made them- 
ſelves maſters of Stirling caſtle, and gave the com- 
mand of that fortreſs to Oliphant, an officer celebrated 
both for his courage and capacityƷ.,.f 
But theſe facceſtes on the part of the Scots, proved 
only gleams of ſunſhine before a dreadful ſtorm. 
Edward determined to revenge the diſgrace of his 
forces, and appointed Roxburgh for the rendezvous 
his army. Every precaution was taken to enſure 
the ſucceſs of this expedition, and to prevent any 
want of proviſions, a numerous fleet was fitted out 
with orders to. fail along the coaſt, and attend the 
march of the army with proper ſupplies. The forces 
being aſſembled at Roxburgh, Edward advanced 
into the heart of Scotland, at the head of an army 
that would have rendered all oppoſition in the open 
field, a ſpecies of madneſs : the Scots had no. other 
reſource than to fly for ſafety to the woods and faſt- 
neſſes of their country. The only op 
ward met with was from two or three caſtles; the reſt 
opened their gates on the firſt ſummons. In this 
manner he led his army from one extremity of Scot- 
land to the other: his vigilance 


of proviſions. Even the intrepid Wallace, though 
he 


nities for J his valour. The conduct of Ed- 
ward rendered all his attempts abortive. 


A. D. 1305. Edward having entirely finiſhed the | 
| conqueſt of Scotland, applied himſelf to ſettle the 


adminiſtration ; and in order to render the ' Scots 
more ſubmiſſive to his government, he conferred on 
- ſeveral of the nobility particular marks of his fa- 
vour. Ten perſons, two from each order of biſhops, 


abbots, earls and barons, and two for the commus- | 


nity of the gentry, were choſen as deputies to the 


parliament ſummoned to meet at London, in order 


to ſettle the adminiſtration in a manner at- once both 

ermanent and advantageous to all parties. The con- 
ferences were accordingly opened, and after a con- 
ſultation of twenty days, the civil eſtabliſhment of 
Scotland was fixed in the following manner : © Eight 


Juſtices were to be appointed to * . the affairs. of 
government; the natives of both kingdoms were 


rendered equally capable of filling the poſts of power 


and truſt in Scotland. John, earl of Britany, was 
appointed guardian of that kingdom, and the offices 
of chancellor, chamberlain, and judges, were filled 
partly by Engliſh and partly by Scotſmen.?“ 
It was alſo agreed, That the Scottiſh laws and 
cuſtoms ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that a parliament 
ſhould be ſummoned, on the guardian's arrival in 
Scotland, in which the laws. of king David ſhould 
be revived, together with the amendments and addi- 
tions made to them by ſucceeding kings : that. the 
ardian, with the concurrence of his council, ſhould 
ave full power to make ſuch alterations and amend- 
ments, as ſhould ſeem moſt conſiſtent with the 
of the kingdom, and the ſafety of the ſubject, with- 
out conſulting the king : but if any difficulty ſhould 
ariſe, which required a more mature deliberation to 
remove, the whole ſhould be properly ſtated, and ſent 
by the deputies from the ſtates of Scotland to the 
Engliſh parliament, where the queſtion ſhould: be 
finally determined.” _ Fo 


« 


Ar the breaking up of the parliament, Edward iſ. 


ſued a general pardon to all the Scottiſh nobility who 
had carried arms againſt him. Wallace, however, 
vas excepted; the king inſiſting that he ſhould- ſur- 
render himſelf at diſcretion, That chief ftill conti- 


i 


ſition Ed- 


| eſerved his forces 
from ſurpriſe, and his fleet ſupplied them with plenty 


lowed the Engliſh armies, found few opportu- 


| 
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the war, that he ordered him to be tried as a 


a 


oe 
Y 
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nued in arms, at the head of a few ſollowers, M 
cheriſhed the expiring ſparks of Scottiſh Weng, BY, 
the publication of Edward's pardon cauſed a cr 
conliderable deſertion in his little party, and he was 
obliged to wander from one part of the country to 
another, in order to keep himſelf. concealed from the 
vigilant eyes of his enemies. He continued this iti. 
nerant courſe of life for ſome time; but was at laſt 
betrayed by Sir John Monteith, his former friend, 
and ſent priſoner to London. Edward, whoſe naw. 


ral bravery ſhould have induced him to cheriſh fimi. 
lar qualities in an enemy, was ſo enraged at ſome. 


violences committed by Wallace during the fury of 


| | rebel 
and traitor, and executed on Tower-hill. 
. A. P. 1306. Exaſperated at this barbarous po- 


licy, the Scots, before diſguſted at the many innova. 


tion. 


* 


The doubts of Edward ſaved 


to which he was expoſed; and the earl of Glouceſter, 
thinking it would be imprudent either to converſe 


tions introduced into the laws of their country by the 
ſword of a conqueror, meditated a ſevere revenge, 


| they wanted only a chief of determined reſolution to 


lead them againſt the enemy. Nor was it long be. 
fore a general of the greateſt merit appeared. Robert 
Bruce, deſcended from the royal family of Scotland, 
determined to ſeize the ſceptre of his anceſtors. He 
well knew, that after the ſubmiſſions he had made to 
Edward, he ſhould never be able to appear with any 
advantage, while the illuſtrious Wallace, then the 
idol of the common people, ſurvived; but the death 
of that chief removed the only obſtacle to his ambi- 
John Baliol, the competitor with Bruce's fa- 
ther for the Scottiſh crown, died alſo about the ſame 
time. This incident united the two parties, which 
had before divided Scotland, and greatly encouraged 
Bruce to attempt the deliverance of his country from 
the yoke of ſlavery. He was now at the court of 


Edward, and opened his mind to Cummin, who 


proved of his deſign, and promiſed his affiſtance, 


but by reflecting coolly on the enterprize, he changed 


his opinion, and informed Edward of Bruce's inten- 
tions; the king, who ſuſpected that the diſcovery of 


Cummin proceeded from enyy, omitted to ſecure the 


perſon of Bruce, till he was conv 


1 


from concurring circumſtances. 


inced of the truth 
Bruce from impri- 
ſonment; but his friends ſoon perceived the dangers 


with Bruce, or give him the neceſſary information in 


ments could be expected, if they again 


' the Engliſh, while that power was in the hands 


s 4 


a letter, ſent him, by a ſervant, a pair of gilt ſpurs 
and a purſe of gold, which he pretended he had bor- 


rowed from him. Bruce ſoon perceived the meaning 


of the ænigmatical preſent, and immediately effected 
his eſcape. 8 his arrival in his native coun- 
try, he preſented himſelf at a meeting of the Scottiſh 
nobles, diſcovered to them his deſigns, and exhorted 


them to join in the noble attempt to break the chains 
of ſervitude, and revenge the inſulted rights of their 


fellow citizens. They liſtened to his remonſtrances, 


and declared their reſolution of ſeconding his patri- 


otic deſigns and aſſerting the undoubted rights of the 
nation, againſt their common oppreſſors. Cummin 
alone oppoſed this general determination, He e- 
rer the attempt as pregnant wich deſtruction 
e told them it was madneſs to oppoſe the e 
0 
prince of ſuch uncommon vigour and abilities. He 
added, that nothing but the moſt rigorous puniſh- 
broke their 
oaths of fealty, and ſhook off their allegiance to the 
victorious Edward. Bruce, who plainly foreſaw thc 


| failure of all his ambitious projects from the oppob- 


tion of Cummin, followed him, on the diſſolution of 
the aſſembly, to the cloyſters of the Grey Friars, and 
running him through the body, left him for dead. Sir 
Thomas Kilpatrick, one of Bruce's friends, aſke 
him if the traitor was ſlain. I believe ſo,” replic 
Bruce. © And is that a matter,” cried Kilpatr) | 
ce to be left to conjecture? I will ſecure him. 
immediately ran to Cummin, and drawing his 


e 
a 
ger, ſtabbed him to i heart, This af, fn 
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MD. 1307. | | 
ned.in.the proent age; was then conſidered as 

hie atckievement of patriotic virtue. 
5 Res too late to reettle-: no pardon could be 
expected from Edward; Bruce and his party had only 
the alternative to conquer or periſh; No time was to 
be loſt, and that martial leader improved every mo- 
ment: he flew into different parts of the kingdom to 
rouſe his countrymen to arms, and perſuade them to 
ſhake off the galling yoke of flavery; The Seots 
embraced with ardour the pleaſing hopes of reeover- 
ing their liberty: Their courage was ſtimulated by 
oppreſſion. Lhe | of 
the kingdom, except thoſe who had taken refuge in 

laces of ſtrength; and Bruce received the-crown of 
his anceſtors in the abbey of Scone. | rr | 
no ſooner informed 


condem 


* 


Edward was 


broke, at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, 
into Scotland, to check the progreſs of the inſur- 
vents, Bruce had collected a conſiderable number of 
forces, but they were raw and undiſciplined, and con- 
ſequently unable to withſtand the attacks of veteran 
troops. They were encamped at Methven near 
Perth, without ſuſpecting the approach of an enemy. 
pembroke profitted by their ignorance; he attacked 
them in the night, and drove them from the field. 
Bruce behaved with the greateſt intrepidity; was 
thrice diſmounted from his horſe and as often reco- 
vered himſelf : but all his efforts were in vain ; he 
was obliged to ſubmit to ſuperior fortune, and ſeek 


{ruck the Scots with terror: the greater part of them 
deſerted their leader, and Bruce was obliged to fly 


for ſhelter to the, Weſtern Iſles. 
A few days after this defeat, l | 
rived in Scotland, and divided his army into two ho- 
dies, one of which he ſent to the northward under 
che command of the prince of Wales, aſſiſted by the 
e.rls of Lancaſter and. Hereford. The prince made 
himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Kildrommey, and 
ſoon after took the counteſs of Buchan, and the lad) 
Mary Bruce, fiſter to the king, priſoners. ,” Theſe 
two ladies Edward, from a diſingenuous motive of 
revenge, ordered to be ſhut up in wooden cages, and 
one of them to be hung over the battlements of Rox- 
burgh, and the other over thoſe of Berwick, as 
public ſpectacles to the inſulting populace. After 
performing this ſucceſsful expedition, the prince met 
his father at Perth; all Scotland was once more ſjub- 
dued by the forces of Edward, and that. prince re- 
turned to Carhſle-”: : k 
A. D. 1307. Bruce, who had hitherto concealed 
himſelf ſo effectually that it was generally believed he 
had periſhed in the wreck of his army, now appeared 
at the head of a ſmall body of men, and committed 
the moſt dreadful ravages upon the peaceable inha- 


bitants who were in the intereſt of be Fogel „Re. 
t 


is ſudden, 
and unexpected interruption of 8 tranquil- 
lity, diſpatched the earl of Pembroke, at the head 
of a conſiderable body of forces, to attack the inſur- 


ward, at once alarmed and exaſperated at 


gent in his retreat; but Bruce, who was well ac- 


— 


| of this unexpected. 
| event, than he ſent Aymer de Valence, earl of Pem-; 


Edward himſelf ar- 


| 


| 


_—__— 
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quainted with the nature of the country, led the earl 


| into an ambuſcade, and totally defeated his forces; 


Edward now made preparations for invading Scot- 
land with more fury than ever; he determined to make 
the rebels feel the weight of his reſentment. But he 
lived not to execute his deſigns; He had for. ſome 
time been afflicted with a dyſentery, whieh had weak- 
ened him exceedingly ; but his eagerneſs to finiſh the 
reduction of Scotland, ſuffered him not to continue 


my 


unn Rn age 


ut to k courage, his policy and his prudence., He reſtored 
his ſafety in a ſpeedy flight. This dreadful diſaſter | 


— 


| glory and boaſt of this iſland. 


at Carliſle: He ſet out at the head of his forces, but 
the fatigue of marching increaſed-his diſtemper, and 


Engliſh were again driven out of, he died at Burgh on the Sands, on the ſeventh of 


July, in the fixty-cighth year ef his age, and the 
*thirty-fifth-of his reigns Bo i | 
Edward had many virtues and ſome vices ; but the 
| former were more than por © balance the latter. 
His ambition, and a defire of increaſing the power of 
his kingdom, ſeem to have formed the ruling paſſion 
of W Bp In purſuit of, theſe, he ſcruplel nor to 
purſue meaſures inconſiſtent wich the liberty of his 
people. The equity of his enterprize againſt Scot- 
land has been juſtly queſtioned ; but when it is re- 
membered, that the union of the two kingdoms muſt 
have been attended with the moſt ſolid advantages to 


both, we ſhall, perhaps, be more inclined to praiſe 
than cenſure his conduct. At the ſame time, it muſt 
| be confeſſed, that if his character ſhould be thought 
exceptionable in this particular, his country obtained 
the moſt permanent advantages from his activity, his 


authority to the 8 maintained the laws 


| againſt all the efforts of his turbulent barons, and 


executed juſtice with ſeverity on all who difturbed 
the domeſtic-peace of the kingdom. His merit as a 
legiſlator was ſo great, that he is often called © The 


{ Engliſh. Juſtinian;” becauſe, in his reign, the laws 
| acquired a great 
name of Eſtabliſnments. He ſettled the juriſdiction 
of the ſeveral, courts; and he firſt eſtabliſhed the 
| office of juſtice of peace. His conduct with regard 


perfection, and juſtly deſerved the 


to the c rey was more politic; he ſaw their power, 
and was deſirous of preventing its increaſe. Their 


| poſſeſſions were unalienable, and perpetually aug- 
menting: he therefore prohibited them from making 
| new acquiſitions, by 


N the ſtatute of mortmain. 
But the undertaking, that will always render the name 


| of this great legiſlator dear to the Engliſh, was his 
| eſtabliſhing the Houſe of Commons, by ſummoning 
| two deputies from every borough, conformable to 
| the example of the earl of Leiceſter; By this means 


the boroughs became of importance in the ſtate ; 


and the mechanics and tradeſmen, whom the feudal 


ſyſtem. had placed in a delpicable point of light, 
acquired the honour of being one of the branches of 
the legiſlature; trade was encouraged, and men of 


| property thought it no diſgrace to engage in the 


commerce of their country. In a word, this great 
prince laid the foundation for that ſpecies of govern- 


2 


ment which unites all the advantages of monarchy, 


ariſtocracy, and democracy, and whieh is ſtill the 


* 


1 — 


EDWARD II. furnamed of CaRRN AR vox. 


A. D. V OUNG Edward, who was twenty-three 
1307, years of age on the death of his father, 


was remarkable for the gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
the majeſty of his appearance, and the mildneſs of 
his diſpoſition. But he was not inſpired with the 
ſpirit of his father. He was born to obey minions 
and favourites; not to govern a great kingdom, and 
ſupport the authority of the crown over a proud and 
turbulent nobility. The Engliſh had formed the 
_ moſt pleaſing ideas of enjoying both happineſs and 


tranquillity under his ee but they ſoon 
perceived that all their hopes were built on a chime- 
rical foundation, and that the pleaſing proſpect was 
merely deluſive; it vaniſtied like the cloud of the 
morning. His father, on his death-bed, had charged 
him to purſue the war againſt Scotland with the ut- 
moſt vigour. Carry my aſhes before you,” ſaid 
he to his ſon; © the rebels will never be able to ſup- 
port the fight of them.” But young Edward had 
no talents for war. He marched, indeed, 2 
| ruce, 


2 


A. D. 2308. 
Bruce, who now appeat d at che head of a reſpectable 
army, but Knee / wy precipitation ; he ſeemed to 
dread the fatigues of victory. "47 | 


136 


Piers Gaveſton, a gentleman of Guienne, poſſeſſed 


of a few talents, frivolous in themſelves, but capable 
of attracting the regard of weak or inferior minds, 
engroſſed the friendſhip and favour of Edward. His 
beauty, and his great addreſs in all the genteel exer- 
ciſes, Gonffinited, Nis chief merit, while his vices 


threatened deſtruction to the ſtate. Gaveſton, how- 
of ined ſo entire an aſcendency over the young | 
Edward, that his father had baniſhed this favourite 


ever, 
from the kingdom, and made his ſon promiſe him, in 
Edward paid no regard to his ſolemn affeveration : 
confidence, that one o 


ready deteſted by the nation. He created him earl 


entruſted to him the government of the kingdom. 

- While Edward was thus laviſhing power, honours, 
and eſtates, on a worthleſs favourite, the war in Scot- 
land was neglected. Bruce, who had retired to his 


flaſtneſſes on the approach of the former Edward, 
boldly in the plain, fell upon the 


now appear 
county of G y, and reduced it to his obedience. 
The earl of N was ſent, at the head of a power- 


ful army, to ſtop the career of the Scots; and Bruce 


perceiving that it would be in vain to contend with a 


force ſo far ſuperior to his own, once more retired 
to the mountains and moraſſes of that country.-' _. 


A. D. 1308. Edward, after paſſing over to the 


continent, and conſummating his marriage with 
Iſabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, was crowned, 


with his new queen, at Weſtminſter, on the twenty- 


fifth of February. But a difficulty aroſe, previous | 
to the performance of the ceremony, which greatly 


alarmed the monarch. The barons, exaſperated at 
the inſolence of Gaveſton, who affected to treat them 
with the moſt mortifying contempt, refuſed to aſſiſt 
at the coronation, unleſs Gaveſton was baniſhed the 
kingdom. Edward promiſed to redreſs all their 
3 provided they would not force him to 
delay the ceremony; and the barons, in return, agreed 


to ſuſpend their reſentment. But Gaveſton was ſo 


far from profiting by theſe national marks of diſguſt 
to his perſon and conduct, that he appeared, with the 
moſt faſtidious pomp, in the proceſſion, in which he 
carried the crown of St. Edward before the king. 


One of the barons was fo highly provoked at his 


aſſuming behaviour, that he was, with ſome diffi- | 


culty, prevented from ſacrificing the inſulting favou- 
_ rite to his reſentment. Fs RP. 
A was now formed againſt the inſolent Gave- 
ſton, at the head of which was Thomas earl of Lan- 
caſter, couſin-german to the king, and once the moſt 
opulent and powerful ſubje& in England. The con- 

erated barons bound themſelves, by a ſolemn oath, 
never to deſert” each other till the deteſted favourite 
was baniſhed the kingdom. Favoured by the oppo- 


ſition of the nobility, the people paid no longer any 


ſubmiſſion to the laws: robberies, murders, and other 

alarming diſorders, the conſtant preludes to civil 

war, were committed in every part of the kingdom. 

 Gaveſton ſtill deſpiſed the threatening ſtorm, and even 
treated the young queen with contempt, _ 


A parliament was now called to remove theſe diſ- | 


orders, and reftore the domeſtic tranquillity of the 
kingdom, The barons, determined not to miſs ſo 
favourable an opportunity of effectually humbling 
the favourite, came to {tn 
numerous armed retinue, 
Gaveſton, and prevailed upon the biſhops to threaten 


him with excommunication. Edward found it would | 


e madneſs to reſiſt, and therefore. complied with 
eir demands; but inſtead of ſending him out of 


the Engliſh dominions, as the barons expected, he 


appointed him lord lieutenant of Ireland, and ac- 
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| lent behaviour of the favourite: they even 
to his being recalled, and all reſentment ſeemed to be 
buried in the grave of forgetfulgeſs. But Gaveſtenn 
learnt not wiſdom from experience: he forgot his 
former misfortunes, and reſumed; on his return, the 


minion. 
his heart was ſo 3 difpoſed to friendſhip and 
the firſt acts of his reign 

was to ſend for this unworthy minion, who was al- twelve pe 
force of ſtatutes. * 

of Cornwall, married him to his own niece, and || 


prizes ſhould be taken by t 
the owner's confent. That the duty of three ſhillings 
on every tun of vine ſhould be no lon 


3 


eſtminſter attended by a 
required the baniſhment of | 


— 


e A. D234; : 


companied him as far as Briſtol when he ſet out fü. 
his new goverticmene- 7 HT 32s = 


A. D. 1309. Edward, deprived af the 


of Gaveſton, careſſed his nobles, and ſoo deer, 85 


the bad impreſſion made on their minds by wee 


conſented 


ſame inſolence and oſtentation which had before pro- 
cured his exile. The barons were now more pro. 


| him, in |} voked than ever; they determined to put it our of | 
bis laſt moments, nevenſto recall him, But young || 


the power of the king himſelf to protect ſo hated 4 
They again came to pefamen attended 
by an army of their retainers, and compelled the 
king to furrender his authority into the hands of 
rſons, whoſe ordinances were to have the 


A. D. 1311. This junto governed the kingdom 


| twelve months, and then produced a ſet of ordi. * 
| nances, which the king confirined with the fame fa. 


cility he granted this unlimiked commiſſion to the 


| barons. By theſe ordinances it was enacted, that the 
church ſhould enjoy her privileges; that the peace 
of the kingdom ſhould be kept; that the two char. 
| ters ſhould: be obſerved ; that the cuſtoms ſhould be 
collected by natives, and puid into the exchec 
' whence the money ſhould be iffned by the trea 
and chamberlains for the maintenance of the houſe. 
hold, that the king might be ſupported by his own 
| revenue, without being obliged to opprels the ſub- 
Jet; that Emery Frenobalde, and his partners, by 
whom the cuſtoms had hitherto been farmed, ſhould 
account for their receipts within à fortni ght after 
. Michaelmas, on pain of being arreſted, ſtripped of 


wer, 
urer 


their effects, and treated as public enemies. That no 


king's officers without 


very tun of | collected. 
That the juriſdiction of the ſteward and marſhal of 


the king's court ſhould be limited to cauſes reſpecti 


the officers of the hoyſhold, and ſuch as reſide 
within the verge of the court. That it ſhould be 
deemed felony for any perſon to take corn, goods, 
or merchandize, under a falſe pretence of purvey- 
ance for the king. That ſheriffs ſhould be appointed 
by the chancellor, treaſurer, king's council, barons 
of the exchequer, and juſtices of the king's bench; 
and that none ſhould be entruſted with the office but 
ſuch as had lands of ſufficient value to anfwer for 
their actions. That parliaments ſhould be held once 

a year. That the coin of the kingdom ſhould not 
be altered, bur for very cogent reaſons, and by con- 
ſent of the baronage. That all perſons proſecuted 
unjuſtly, and acquitted; ſhould be entitled to da- 
mages. That none ſhould be appealed maliciouſly, 


or outlawed in counties where they had no lands or 


tenements. Thar, they ſhould neither forfeit their 
eſtates, nor loſe their lives, provided they ſurrendered 


| themſelves to the king's priſon to ſtand trial. That 3 


pardons for robbery, and other felonies, ſhould not 
be granted without good reaſon, but deemed void, 
unleſs agreeable to. the king's oath, the courſe of 


| law, and the cuſtam of the kingdom. That all 


privy-feals for ſtopping law, or common right, 0n 
talſe pretences of being in the ſervice of the crown, 


ſhould be declared void, and the plaintiff recover 


damages on the diſcovery of the deceit. That the 
juriſdiction of the court of exchequer ſhould be col- 
fined to ſuch pleas as concerned the crown, the off 
cers of the exchequer, and their menial fervants. 
That acquittances ſhould be given for debts paid, 


| and accounts paſſed in the exchequer; or, if denied, 
the plaintiff ſhould have redreſs in parliament. That 


all grants of lands, caſtles, towns, offices, wards, 
and eſcheats, in any part cf the king's dominions, 
made ſince the ſixteenth of May in the preceding 
year, ſhould be reſumed by the crown, and not 
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5 ca ons, W | | Hanks the caſtle; — vt 
1 the barons, 2 conſent ame er. eee 3 re chat all perſon; iy of dna i to the caſtle Gf | 
Hrants which ſhould be made before the; 5 * s debts | neatBanbury; where he left him;- probably y "Gn 
ot paid, and his fevennes: e uld be ſent uf the others, with' a forblle' guend; under” pre⸗ 
Fe nol and void; and the urers of ſuch be || tence of pteſſing buſiheſs; But before he returned = 
pad bee e "That all || Gaveſtonwas carried of by the tat! -of Warwick; 
a) counſellors ſhould. be removed Seth the king's || who;- zogerher with'thezarls of Lantiſter; * 
perſon, pargculagly Henr fi e unc his and Hereford, in violation of their me 
ſiſter the 15 Veſey, who ha at. Mes from || arid gontrary to all laws human arid divine, © 
the king e onourable to the 3 4 3 airy & him to be beheaded by the hands of -an-executionet. 
to the prerogatives of the con. Tha [| {Edward was Wee wick tage when he was - 
Piers Gu hon hed ined . n | of che death of his favourite: He rhreat- * 
wong erſons of . integrity; and abilities from } check to take the ſevereſt-vengeance; wid even to ex- 
the publi ices, and ſuppliet their places With his | detminate his 2 lie were concerned in 
own w Rk 50 worthleſs; creatures; emberzled the I that deteſtable action. But he Took f found that his 
king's treaſurę, impoyeriſhed the realmy! by obtain: thredtenings were in en The mort reaſonable Part 
ing unreaſonable grants, and procuring blank 9 — | of the nation could not indeed. beliold this bli 
ters, which he Bed uy up 9 to his own 


royal power 


and dignity, and formed "aſſociations | | 
Beal with the. laws of che land; he f 


part of his majeſty's dominions after that day, ſhould 
be treated as 4 pu lic enemy. That the king ſhould | 
not, lezve the realm, nor declare war againſt any | 
prince 9 15 9 Wirhout the conſent; of the ba- 
rons. That on his quitting the kingdom with their 1 
conſent, a guardian of the realm ſhould be appointed 
by the parliament, who. ſhould alſo nominate the | 
dar N of the ſtate, of the houſhold, of the | 7 
revenue, and of juſtice, as well as the keepers. of || 
foreſts, the eſcheators on both ſides the Trent, and, 
in a word, all perſons employed under the crown in 
any part of f his majeſty's. dominions. That all pers | 
| ſons in office ſhould. take an oath to obſerve. thele. [| 
ordinances; and that one biſhop,. two earls, and as 
many barons, ſhould be choſen. in every parliament, 
to receive complaints againſt the pos miniſters, |] 
and others who ſhould violate: theſe or ander, and | 
to puniſh offenders at diſcretion... _- 1 
Several' of the above ordinances were "waly x 
dable, and tended: to the regular. diſpenſatiqn f 
Juſtice, and the 125 otection of rhe weak againſt the 1 
werful ; but others. wholly, deprived the King of | 
his prerogative, . and rendered him à mere hes in 
government. Edward knew this; and therefore, 
when he ſigned them, he ſecretly determined to ob- 
ſerve them no longer than he had an opportunity of 
declaring them void, and of no effect. For as the 
commiſſion was granted ſolely for the purpoſe of-| 
making ſuch ordinances as ſhould be adyants du 
both to the king and his people, ſuch articles as. 
ſhould be found rejudicial to either, could not be 
conſidered as ratified and confirmed. The parlia- 
ment was therefore no ſooner diſſol ved, "thi. the. 
king repaired to York, where. he publiſhed. a pro- 
clamation, repealing the article relative to the exile | 
of Piers Gaveſton, «as being unjuſt, and contrary: 
to the oath taken by the king at his coronation.” _ |] 
A. D. 1312. Gaveſton immediately. obeyed. the 
royal mandate, and was reinſtated in all his former 
credit and authority. Exaſperated at this conduct of 
the king, and dreading the reſentment of the power- 
| minion, the barons flew. to arms, and beſi 
Gaveſton in Scarborough caſtle. The king exerted || 
all his power in raiſing an army for the relief of his || 
wourite; but his attempts were in vain z the people || 
refuſed to join his ſtandard. While the king was. 
thus employed -in endeavouring to raiſe a body of | 
forces, Gaveſton, ſenſible of the bad condition of || 
Is garriſon, and the want of proviſions, was obliged 
to capitulate; by which it was agreed, that he ſhould 
lurrender himſelf a priſoner for two months, during 
which time means ſhould be uſed for bringing about 
1 accommodation; but if the terms propoſed by 
die barons mould not be accepted, the caſtle ſhould 
© reſtored to him in the ſame condition as when he 


| 
before the firſt of November: and if found in any 
| 


yet they did not thin it atviſcable to plun 


Lion inid all the horrors. of a Civil d 


for theſe miſdemeanors, abjure- the kingdom for on late the kingdoni to revenge a breach of the Ir of | 


ir was nom determined to ſend a pi 


; having a hill on his 
| left.- In the front of his c 


| | the banks of which, as well as the bed of the ſtream, 


il over with turf. 


eveni 


com 


ä | tragedy without horror; and dread the: N . 
ſure, protected robbers, arrogated t himſelf oh 


of a reformation Dn with murder and pe 


ung he ta . 


humanity: Nor was Edward himſelf inexorable in 
his reſeniments: + he foon EE to the terms of 40 
commodation It was. 5 ted that the 
ſuquld aſk him pardon pub 
he was ſq pleaſed with 1 app 6 
. ſabmiſſony that, he N 8 5 * 
pPaſt affentes; 7502 14 25 TEE. 

875 5. 1314. "The death of Can bon 
reſtored cranquilit berween the king and hi 


the Scots; who taking advantage of the troubles in 
England, had made inroads into the northern coun- 
ties, and committed the moſt dreadful ravages; The 
| whole military force of the kingdom was alembled ; i 
and Edward put himſelf at tlie of ap | 
army, Which, according to the Scott * 88 
"4mounted: to an hundred thouſand men: Bruce, 
whoſe army was inferior in numbers, endeayoured to 
ſupply by art, what he wanted im ſtrength. Per- 


| fu ed that this important conteſt was to decide the 


fate of his kingdom; he choſe the field of batrle with 
the utmoſt prudence, and made the 


| rations for receiving the Engliſh; He poſted Aer 


at Bannock- burn, about two miles from Sterli 


ght flank, and a moraſs pry 1 
ran a ſmall” rivulet; 


| he filled with ſharp ſtakes; and cauſed deep pits to 
be dug a little beyond che oppolite bank, into hich 

akes were alſo , ind the whole covered 
The van of che liſh Se reach- 
1bourhood of the Scott amp in the 
the twenty · fourth of June, 1 a ſmart 
enſued between two parties of cavalry. bite | 


ed the nei 
ſkirmi 


| Engliſh were led by Henry de Bohun, a young: 


brother of the ear}. of Hereford, and the Scots 


Bruce in perſon, © The conteſt was very bloody; but 
was at laſt decided in favour of the Scots, by the 


| valour of Bruce, who rode -up to Bohun, and deft 


his head with a battle-axe, in fight of both armies: 
The Engliſh, on theloſs of chef leader, retreated to 
the army; but had not night put a top to the rein- 
forcements which were marching to the relief of each 
| party, the action had then become general. _ | 
As ſoon as the morning appeared, the Engliſh 
troops 1 for the dreadful conflict. The wings, 
| of cavalry, were commanded hy the earls. 
of Glouceſter and jereford, and the king himſelf 
led the centre or main body. Bruce drew up his 
forces, conſiſting chiefly of foot, in three lines, and 
a body of reſerve. The centre was commanded by 
himſelf, the right wing by his brother Edward, the 
left by Randolph, and the body” of reſerve by Sir 
James Douglas. 
Juſt as the charge v was s going to de founded; a dif- 


ſurrendered i it. Pembroke, who had conducted the 


ned between the earls of Glouceſter and 


ute ha 
Rasen with . do omking d che 18 attack ents 
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the enemy. The aid claimed n by-cuſtom, as havs I modergtion which alone 00 


Wa been en ed by his anceſtors; and the || this dangerous pryseminence, deere ei b 
ne _ L; 5 55 The earl: of. Slows | numbers of powerful enemies: - Hedthe-$ 
ceſter determined not ; | of the barons, however; bees fountledich vim 3 
broke the xanl directed only to ſupport the'honour of their count, 
youth, ruſhed bn to. theſe defets would: have beers bog * 
Rn ew ger dantly ſupplied'by-che talents and experic FACE of the 


hrown, into gonfuſi father of chis n favourite, and Who had ad alſo ac: 
quired a conſiderable ſhare in tlie adeninitriny 


4 
7 
| 
been 5] He was a hobleman yenerable for his age, and d rin 
as | 
he | 
*| 
4 


his whole life had been refpeCted for tis 
He Oy: 


| But envy now 'obſi 
Jis:merics.;.-his ſervices were foroy! = 


he vhs, together ich his ſon, devotec dt destruction 
Rik = e barons, They firſt indicated chin 
abſenting themſelves from Parliament; 
E this not producing the deſired effect, ey dre 
8 | mined t Slee: recourſe to more power! 
? te ſouceſſer rd rmined; for coinpleting their defi ns. ke | 
When t : body "of, * 08 jaying 8 the pre- | It was not long before an opport hich 
19 Th circuit, fell ES ern ie, fury on the wing || gave them'a pretence for attacking ths nite, * 
| 1 by Randolph, and galled them ſo fe- ward, 8 regard 
Ferely wich zepeated ſhowers of arrows, that they 2 his favourites, had not only married the nk; 5 
Were throw into diſorder. Sir James Douglas per- 
ceived. the confuſion, and fell ſuddenly upon the rear Zi efter, lain at 2 pen ohne 
of the.Englith, Rr chat they were || alfo given fim a barony, -which it was pr 
roureg ri . Te main body of che r er to the crown. This tranſaction en 


WY 


 Engliſhy, however, marched 6p with great reſolution de conſidered as nothing more than z Proper ſubjent 
to attack the N when they obſer ved on for a\law-ſuir, cauſed an inſurrection in the Kingdom. 
heights War ds their left, e ee of 1 Lancaſter, und ſeveral other barons, flew to arms, 


two Spencers. The king refuſed to com 
which they marched to London, and pre 5 = 


parliament an accuſation againſt the favourites. All 
reſiſtanee was in vain: the two Spencers were con- 


| 1 with i eg which at a awer 
2 them r appearance of a humerous body o 
: The Engliſh were ſtrucle with a panic; "they demned to baniſhment without a fingle crime being 
fled with the utmoſt Preci itation, and Bruceobrained: || proved againſt them. They, however, ſubmitted to 
1 e victory. The booty acquired by:the Scots their ſencerice, and all diſturbances | emed k.A 
prodigious; beſides which they t took ſe eral per- to ſubſide; Sw 
ons. af diſtinction priſoners, hö paid largely for A. D. 1321. Poflibly. Edward: Is his e 
their ranſom. Edward himſelf hat ſcarce time to ſtances, might have ſabmitted to this encroachment 
7 reach. Dunbar. caſtle; before Sir James Douglas 75 made upon his prerogative, had not a freſh injult 
peared at the head of four hundred horſe, hopin rouſed Him from his indolence. The queen, having 
farercepe Edward if he attempted to eſcape to Be 7 occaſion to paſs by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, be- 
wick by land ; but the king elurled his vieſlance by longing to lord Badleſmere, one of the confined 
paſſing to that town in a mall vfl. | barons, diſpatched ſome of her ſervants to deſire a 
By this victory the independence of Scotland wil | night's lodging in the caſtle; the.requeſt-was not only 
ſecured and Robert Bruce firmly ſeated on the throne: || denied, but they were even refuſed admittance, and 
of his anceſtors. That intrepid general diſtinguiſhed ||" ſome; of them killed.” This Outrageous behaviour to 
himſelf as much after the victory Jy.his humanity-and | 2 princeſs who had joined the 'barons: againſt the 
generoſity, as he had done in the battle by his bravery: | 
and prudence., He treated all his priſoners with the 
| on tenderneſs ; he ſent the bodies of the earl of | 
louceſter and lord. Clifford: to the Engliſh monarch 
at Berwick. he diſmiſſed lord Monthermer, for whom 
he had a lar frien without ranſom; he 
| anged the earl of Hereford and other noblemen, 
far his wife, his daughter and ſiſter, the earl of Mar 
and the biſhop of Glaſgow, who had remained pri- 
ſoners in England ever ſince the battle of Methven: 
and he cauſed the dead bodies left on the field of bat. 
tle to be decently, interred. ; 
K. D. ais Notwithſtanding this alarming mis- 
fortune, which called for che united force of the 
whole kingdom to recover the loſs ſuſtained at Ban- 
nock- burn, the barons, who ſeemed regard leſs of the 
NAS of their country, were not in the leaſt affect- 
ed, they even founded the hopes of their own future 
grandeur on the weakneſs and diſtreſſes of the crown. 
They no ſaoner ſaw the king return with diſgrace, || 
than they inſiſted on a renewal of their ordinances, 
and Lancaſter was 2 at the head of the N 


Edward perceived s dangęr, and ſenſible of his own. | of Scotland ; and "that prince in return, ſtipulated to 
incapacity for holding the reins of government, at- _— them with a body of forces. Encouraged by 
tached himſelf to a new favourite. This was Hugh | che 1 A of a powerful affiſtance, and joined by the 
le Diſpenſer, or Spencer, a young man of high rank, Herefor at the head of his retainers, 1 | 
deſcended from a noble family;7andi'an Engliſhman wn, Ned himſelf at Burton upon Trent, in order 0 
by birth. He poſſeſſed all the exterior accompliſh- defend the paſſage of the river. But he wanted in- 
ments of perſon and addreſs, neceſſary to e "the || trepidity in the day of battle; he was intimidated at 
affections of Edward but wanted that prud ce and li the 1 of the royal army, and 


| 
[i 
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king, levying-an army, made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle, and put the governor and ſeveral of the garri- 
ſon to death. This ſeaſonable act of juſtice was 
even by the turbulent barons themſelves, and 
dward, who ſaw the conſequences of provoking | 
1 ferocious body, was determined to attempt the 
recovery of his prero * He ventured to call 
the two Spencers, whole ſentence he declared to be. 


2. 


of the prelates, and extorted by violence from him 
and the barons aſſembled in parliament; He added. 
That he was bound by the great charter to receive 
the petitions of the Spencers, becauſe he was oblig- 
« ed not to deny juſtice to any man. 

A, D, 1322. But neither reaſon nor the voice of 
1 55 itſelf, had any force with the aſſociated 
barons; they continued in arms, but their forces wee 
not ſufficient to meet thoſe of the king in the open 
field. In this diſtreſsful ſituation, they had recoutfe | 
to the Scottiſh monarch, with whom they concluded- 
a treaty, promiſing to recognize his title to the crow? | 


2 


towards 


ncer to his neice, one of the co: heiteſſes fe of 


illegal and unjuſt, as being paſſed without the conſent 


I 


younger Spencer, was reſented by all parties, and the 
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cowards ; oily ander;uftip ende 1b if ties: of 6 rcd. ——— g fr 
rate 7 N land. asc a. 8 neyer expected. | 


Sir Andrew Harcla; '\governorof Canliſle, j} and-Spenc: ts tk yas tn _ 
| Lon defign, poſted: Wat ad the lieact of the young prince e after arrived at Paris. Iſabella 
a body of troops woppoſe kus puff over thẽ Eure, lad now gained her principal point, and determined 

ſo that Baneuſter fund himſelf reduced o che wrereh-” do make uſe of her good nee, by procuring abe 
ed alternative of venturing an eng Lor far» }| deſtruRion of her enemies. 
render himſelf a priſoner td Harelz. He choſe the Edward and his favourite were Loon conviticed of 
former: but the Sarl of Herefotd being flain in the | the ggragions blunder they had committed, 'in. truſt» 
firſt arrackk, the barons troops fled Wik great preci- Y ang the-Petion ef the heir apparent to the crown in 
tation, and Lancaſter r Harcla che hands of an ambitious woman, - The queen, dn 
Patted he Ef to the king at Pomfrer, where fre I Her arrival in France, had. Sound a g 
uns tried by a cotifr' martial, and condemned 0 fugitives, Un fentir alba altti 
death. Landaſter nom experienced the ſame rr their common hatred df 
ties which had before been practiſed. 'upon::Gavefton; a fectet friendſhip between. t . reſt 
He was dreſſed in mean apparel, plackd upon a fan f #4 Roger Mortimer, Poel bands! in tbe Welſh 
horſe without a*bridle; and a hood put upon his head. marches; and one of [the Jeadets of the late tebellion- 
In this ignominiotis manner he was Conducted to anf This youg noblemain foon inſinuated himfelf- into 
eminence in the neighbourhood: of Pomfret, amidſt I her affections, and ſhe ſatiificed to a vicious paſſion 
the ſcoffs of che rabble; and there beheadetl. Thus [| all the ſentiments of honour: and fidelity ſhe, owed to 
fell Thomas earl of Lancafter, a prince of the bloody her huſband;”* It was in vaiti that Edwatd ordered 
and one of the moſt powerful barons ever known in I her to return ſhe: declared her teſq lation of con 
England; but WRoſe turbulent temper hurried him || tinuing in France till the S were batiiſhed 
inro meaſures deſtructive at once of che prace of 16- | and wick infar and diſgrace, 
ciety, and the honour of his courttry:-, He ſacrificed l] D. 1326. Edward: tried ever gentle nad 
all the rules of juſtier and humanity m his reveuge e her duty, but in vain z ſhe 
and fell himſelf a victim at the altar of huis on ambi: | poets; deaf to the lenient voice of intresty. Re- 
tion. 88 courſe: was therefore had to the pope, who readily 
But the fanhulrihy V inquiſiion did 55 wad ark + | engaged in the eauſe of the injured Edward. IIe 
the death of De about twenty other barons |] wrote a very preſſing letter to the king of France, 
were afterwards tried and executed. Many made inſiſting even on r ex communication, that 
their eſcape into France, and others were thrown into FR queen of England ſhould be Rm back te her 
firion ſcemed to lie gaſpi ing at the feet wſband: [Charles was bag by this: menace of 
_ Harcla wan fewarded for, his ſervices | au pontiff and much more by the ſhameful com- 


| carried on between Mortimer and his fiſter; 
dd not Took enjoy tc royal bounty. "He entered} 1 that he e to 5 _ no- . He 
into a treaſonable correſp ndence with the king of | accordingly he wed her the 0 and defired 
Scotland, and paid t theft ; of his life as an atone- : dae wotld quit his d nM lately. 977 
ment for his folly. 8 7 "222 NY Iſabella had provided eren this event, which ſhe 
The younger Spenc pitted; hoe by formerexpe- g bad for ſome time expected: She had afflanced: her 
rience. Elated with acceſs, and giddy with power, if ſon, the prince of Wales, to the daughter of Wil- 
he inflamed ſtill farther the hatred of the public! || liam, count of Hainault and Holland; ho, in re- 
inſt him, by new acts of violence. Freſn com- tutn, a der wit her an aſylum in his dominions, and 
— mere every day preſented againſt his conduct, to aſſiſt her with a body of troops to humble her 
wal the king, deſpairing of making a ſucceſsful cam. enemies, She therefore retired directly into Hainaiile, 
paign againſt Scotland, while the A was divided, | where ſhe was received with. the greateſt marks of 
concluded a truce with Robert for thirteen years? kindneſs and _— Every method waz now uſed 
and the Scottiſh monarch, though his title to the 1 for raifing an on attend the queen and the young 
crown was not acknowiedured/i in the treaty; was fatis- | prince to Engl and about 3 thouſand men at 
fied with enſuring” himſelf a oP 1 of it arms were — for this expedition, under the 
during ſo conſiderable a period. command of John de Hainault; the count's brother: 
A. D. 1325. But Edward did not long enjoy his: | Bur Iſabella did nat found her hopes of ſucceſs on 
triumph over the turbulent barons: calamities of a the number and valour of her troops in the 0d 
more violent kind now threatened the deſtruction! of | invaſion of her huſband's domitiions, but in the con- 
the Engliſh monarch.” Charles the Fair, the-rhird: | "neftions ſhe had formed with the diſcontented 3 
ſon, a the third ſucceſſor of Philip the Fair, ſum- [| All the old Lancaftrian faction were ready to 
moned Edward to do him homage for his province of || het ; and the families of about e of the nob 
Guienne, Spencer, who ſaw all the conſequences; ho had ſuffered with the late earl 3 were. 
that might attend his own authority during the || the mote zealous in their attachment, as they hoped; - 
king's abſence; would not conſent to. his leaving the || 1n-conſequerice of her ſucceſs, to be reſtored, to the 
kingdom, The parliament was conſulted, and it |} eſtates which had been forfeited in conſequence of 
_ the unanimous opinion Nl the bart 3 ther rebellion of their relation. 2 theſe, others 
that it was improper for the king to go abroad in ha joined the queen's party. ing 's brothers; 
fon, but that bao mould be ſent to the vas the dee of Canterbury, with other Prelates, 
of France, requeſting chat the homage might _— and feveral of the moſt- powerful barons, approved 
Eliyed till a more convenient-opportunity. Char her meaſures; ſo that n wc wanting but the 
efuſed to — the ceremony, and ſent a ers 5 e of the queen and ince, with fuch a- 
forces to attack Guienne. It was now thought pro- body of foreign forces ds was ſufficient to protect 
per to ſend the queen Iſabella to her brother's court, n inſt immediate violence, to turn the whole 
in order, if poſſible, to bring about an accommoda - force of the tempeſt againſt the unfortunate Edward. 
non; but all her attempts were in vain; Charles in- The queen having collected her fortes at Dert, 
ited on the homage being performed immediately by: embarked with her ſon, and landed in Suffolk on the 
the king in n perſon” = | twenty-fourth of September. She was immediacely, 
In this critical ſituatibn of affairs, the fertile ima-. joined by the princes of the blood, and other factious 
Enation of Iſabella, furniſhed her with an expechent || nobles. But to give her hoſtile appearance: a ſtill 
ber removing all difficulties, and putting it in her more favourable aſpect, ſhe renewed her declaration, 
oye to be revenged on the younger Spencer, whom that the ſole motive of her _ ze was to deliver 
e deteſted. She abr ae os the king ſhould re- tl the nation from the tyranny of the Spencers, and of 
| de the lovereignty Guienne to his ſon, and that | chancellor Baldoc, their etcature. This proclama-, 
e prince ſhould be ſent to Paris to perform the du- || tion had the deſired * theArdour of the Engliſh 
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to j e ueen was amazing; even band, a parliament, . 
: Raves Waneville, who had been ſent by the [ 
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ſtill at London, and applied to the citizens for aſüſt. | 
ance againſt the inv. of his ki 

eived that no reliance could be piaced on || liament depoſed the king with the ſame 5 
yalty ; they were alſo ifoned with the leaven | would have baniſhed « fmople individual. Certain 
jon, Edward therefore ſer out for the wel- | commiſſioners were immediately named for 


;/ but he 


ſoon 
their 
of 


tern parts of England, hoping chat his ſubjects in 
that corner 1 e he ug n * 
| pport their againſt 
ns rebellion of an implacable 9 But 
he was deceived; they flocked not to his ſtandard, 
and that unforrunate L Ne 0 a peer of 
paſſing over into Ire * e cer w 
command | in the caſtle of: Briſt Briſtol. 1 15 
Edward had hardly left London, before the po 
. lace committed the oft dreadful diforders. - Th 
plundered the houſes, 'and murdered the perſons of 


all who were obnoxious ta them. Even the acknow. 


virtues of the r. of Exeter could e 
protect him from their rage. He was dragged, lik 
a felon, to PS. J in Chea ſide, Where his 
head was ſevered from his body. The other cities 
followed the example of the c ital; aad taking ad- 
- vantage of the _— confuſi-n, committed every 
Pee 


ies . outrage with era and impunity. 
The earl of Kent, affiſted by John de Hainault, 
: at the head of his foreign mercenaries, purſued the 
king to Briſtol, | and (inveſted the caſtle, Where the 
elder Spencer had ſhut himſelf up and would have 
| _ defended the fortreſs to the laſt extremity, had not 
his garriſon been infected with the diſloyalty of the 
times; but they mutinied againſt their commander, 
and delivered him up to the enemy. No reſpect was 


to this ee nobleman, Who had nearly | 


reached his ninetieth year. All his former ſervices, | 
as well as his ee were for er hn _ Tong 
15 could alledge nothing againſt him & 
Oo maſter,” he was — to death by wh re- 
bellious barons, and hanged on a gibbet like. a com- 
mon malefactor. So dreadful” is the paſſion af re- 
in the breaſts of a ferocious nobility; the | 
common dictates of humanity, as well as the laws, 
both human and divine, are acrificed at its altar 


The king, purſuant to his reſolution, had em- 


barked for Ireland ;- but being driven back by con- 
trary winds, he endeavoured to conceal himſelf among 
the mountains of Wales. | Iſabella was alarmed when 
ſhe heard her huſband was ftill in his own dominions. 
She feared that the diſtreſs of their ſovereign might 
turn the tide of popular favour againſt her party; 
and 1 erated wake the royal perſon. The 


difficulty of diſcovering his retreat was ſoon removed, 
by bribing the Welſh; and the kin was taken at 
oe 2 in Glamorganſhire, with the younger 
Na Baldoc the chancellor, and a fe domeſtics; 


| the reſt of his courtiers having deſerted him in his 
misfortunes. The king was committed to · the care 


af the earl of Lancaſter, and confined in Kenelworth | 


.caſtle. The younger 75 ncer, without - any form of 


trial, was exec the moſt ſhocking circum- | 


| ſtances of barbariry = infult. Baldoc, the chan- 
cellor, a prieſt, could not, with ſafety, be ſo 


ſuddenly and fo illegally diſpatched. He was con- 


ducted to phy Toy where he was affaulted by the 
populace, who uſed him with the utmoſt —_ 
and threw him into Newgate, where he ſoon after 


. b I 32). But the meaſure of Iſabella's wicked- 


neſs was not yet full. It was not ſufficient to have 

ſeized the perſon of the king; it was alſo neceſſary 

that he ſhould reſi gn his ſceptre, and even that his | 
ac 


life ſhould fall a ſacrifice to wks ſafery. She made 
no * of e in the name of her huſ- 


* 


was accordingly exhibited againſt 5 A | 
whi hit was drawn by his moſt 


| enemies, no ing but his confined: gent 


able to auc any particular crime that coul 4 

| os him. But this was of little w 
is an aſſembly convoked fob his deſtruction. 
of faction had annihilated juſtice. The 


to Edward the reſolution of the parliament with og 


| 


5 


x | 


gard to his depoſition. This — — confi 
three biſhops, three earls, —— 


dition. - Baus W e convinced that his 
fate was determined when theſe two prelates ap- 
peared ; and the manner in which they diſc 
their commiſſion was perfectly ſimilar to the reſt of 
their conduct. Instead of uring the balm of con- 
folation into the breaſt of wounded/ royalty, they | 
EZ the pungent ſmart by: a thouſand maliciow | 
vations : and lea ahey exceived Edward made 
to — 


7 2 the deputies; they told 7 f 
ha continued N in refulng ro reſign,. the per- 
| liament would involve his. hole family in liis guilt, 
| exclude all his children from the ſucceſſion, and place 
| another perfon on the throne of his anceſtors.“ This 
| menace awakened all the fondneſs of a father in te 
| foul of the unfortunate Edward: he pauſed; he 
dropped a tear to the xemembrance of his fallen 
ſtate; conſented to admit the deputies to an audience, 
| and retired to his chamber. As ſoon as he had x- 
collected his ſpirits, he entered the chamber of audi- 

| ence dreſſed in a mourning habit; but after the u- 


| ticles of impeachment againſt. him were read, and 


the commiſſioners had demanded his -immediate-re- | 
ſignation, he was unable to ſtand the ſhock ; his ſpirits | 
forſook him, and he had fallen to the ground, had 
not the biſhop" of Lincoln ſupported him in this | 
dreadful moment of conflicting paſſions. As ſoon 

as he recovered, he proceeded. to the ceremony of 
reflgniitida, by delivering, with his own 3 to the 
commiſſioners, the crown, ſceptre, and other enſi - 
of royalty, which had been brought thither for that 
purpoſe. And Sir William Truſſel renounced, in 
the name of the * and People, all futur 
allegiance and fealty. 

The melancholy ceremony being finiſhed,” the 
commiſſioners returned to London, and young Ed- 
ward was placed on his father's throne. But it ws 
| impoſſible to prevent theſe attrocious acts of violence 
from opening the eyes of a. deluded people. The 
cruelty, the perſidy, and the infidelity of the queen, 
Joined to her impudent hypocriſy, in publickly be- 
wailing, with tears, the misfortunes of the king, who 


owed them all to her execrable conduct, could not 
fail of exciting the- indignation of the Engliſh. Her 
infamous commerce with Mortimer inc the. 
public odium, and ſhe was looked upon with dereſls 
tion by every friend to truth, to virtue, to iy 
The current of popular favour was now ch | 
| the queen was regarded with horror, While the far 
of the unfortunate Edward was deplored. A ſcene 
of majeſty in diſtreſs attracted the pity, che com- 


1 


paſſion, the tears of the people. The earl of Lan- 
caſter himſelf was touched with theſe e 
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1 he treated his prifoitr with the gfetteſt 
nagel and eg he is even faid ee Nave enter“ 
tained more höneurudte intentioftb in Nis Favour 
| Ihella and MoFtimer were deren they well 
knew the colrſequetice3 if Edward ſhould ugüin be 


12-64 in che ſeat of po. ; and determitied td add 
ed 1. W ue of Cfimies, 


tilt of murder to their long eatilogue of crimes, | 
The king vas accordingly taketi ont of 'the'Kands of 
Lancaſter, and delivered oer to lord Berkley, and 


vers and Gournay. Berkley himſelf behaved 
2 kindnefſs to the royal captive z but the two 
others treated him with the vtmolt eruelt) and iftſo- 
lence, though the goodneſs of Edward's conftitution 
ſupported him under all theſe afflictions, till orders 
arrived from the queen and Mortimer to finiſn the 
inhuman tragedy. But even, his death was to be 
attended wick cruelty, Theſe deteſted monſters in 
the human ſhape, threw the impriſoned monarch on 
his bed, held him down violently with a table, which 
they threw upon him, and thruſt into his fundament 
a red-hot iron, inſerting it es a horn; i order 
to prevent any external marks of violence upon his 
perſon. But the guards and fervants were ae | 
apprized of the hotrid deed, by the ſcreams wit 
which the king, in ſuch unutterable agonies, filled 


nfiniced thein of | the ineffcte of 
to the Fat; Wich Hd fb Io 

pop ropes they choft rathet to enjoy It 
theit native cotintries thoſe opulent eftates; than 
expoſe themſetves to fnceffunt dangets againft the 
hdels' in the Holy Lard. Hy this chafigꝶ uf dn 
duct they loft that poptifarity, We their ticlies 
terripted the avidity of Nveral of che monarchs 
Europe! ' Bit tough” they were no longer behel 
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 dietive ſpirit of Philip" the Faif alone proved the 
ſourcè of their deftruction; They wefe accuſed, by 
two, profligate and impfiſoned knights of their own 
| order, of crimes ſo fepugnant to Sabin ah policy 
that their being = was abundahitly ſufficient 
| to deſttoy the credit of the witneſſes; But Philip 
was implacable. All the Templars in- France were 
ſeiaed and committed to priſon in one day; above an 
hundred of them were put to the moſt cruel tortures, 
and fifty-nine burnt together near the abbey of St. 
Antoine; in Paris: Even the grand maſter of the 
ofderz John de Molay, and Guy; brother to the 


the caſtle, Theſe proclaimed to the world the infer- 


nal orders of an adultereus woman; and a perfidious | 


nobleman, They Erled to heaven for vengeance, 


did they long cry in vain. 
"Thus — by the hands of inhuman aſſaſſins, 


Edward II. a prince of the mildeſt diſpoſition, though | 


he experienced the fate of a tyrant. He was totally 


incapable of government in thoſe ferocious times: 


The ſceptre Was too weighty for his feeble arm. 
He might, indeed, have reigned in tranquillity, had 
he placed his favours on deſerving objects; and if 
the exorbitant power of the barons, in that age, 
would have. ſubmitted to the authority of a miniſter, 
But the nobles, whoſe turbulent diſpoſition the great 
abilities of his father were ſcarce ſuffieient to reſtrain, 

overturned the conſtitution when the reins of govern- 
ment were held by à more feeble hand. They 


dreaded the valour and firmneſs of the one, and f ſcurity. Roger Bacon was a 


deſpiſed the ſlender abilities of the other. The laws and born for the inſtruction of the human ſpecies; 


wanted power to reſtrain the violences of the great, 
and the voice of juſtice was ſtifled amidſt the din of 


by his enemies; and all the dreadful ſcenes: of de- 

vaſtation, the natural conſequences of civil diſcord, 
though they owed their riſe to the turbulent ambition 
of his barons, were imputed to him. The people 
conſidered their monarch as the ſource of thoſe miſ- 
fortunes which flowed from the brutal manners of 
the great. His moſt inveterate enemies have fiot 
accuſed him of any crime and perhaps it will be 
difficult to find, in the annals of hiſtory, a prince 
more innocent, or more inoffenſive than Edward II. 
But the feudal conſtitution required a perſon of 
ſtrength, of firmneſs, of valour, to hold the reins 


but the age in which be lived knew not his 


of government. Edward was deſtitute of theſe abi- 
ties; and fell a victim to vice and licentiouſneſs in 


4s forty-third year of his age, and the twentieth of 
Is reigg. 5 _ 


The king left four children, two ſons and two 
daughters, Edward, his eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeded 
him in the throne; John, afterwards created earl of 
Cornwall, and died very young at Perth: Jane, af. 
terwards married to Edward Bruce, king of Scotland; 
and Eleanor, married to Reginald, count of Gueldres. 
During this reign, the order of the Knights Tem- 
lars was diſſolved, by the barbarous injuſtice of 
Clement V, inſtigated by the cruel and vindictive 
ſpirit of Philip the Fair. This order owed its riſe to 
the firſt fervour of the cruſades ; and by uniting 
valour with devotion, the two moſt popular 2 
of that age, and employing both in the defence of 
the Holy Land, they ſoon made rapid advances to 
credit and authority. Hence they alfo acquired, 
from the piety of the faithful, very ample poſſeſſions 


| ſide, built of ſtone, and furn 


Amalfa, in the kin 


| needle is ſuſpended, a eontrivanee 


in every country of Europe, eſpecially in France. 


— 


| ſoveteign of Dauphinẽ; two of the ptincipal noble- 
men in Europe; che otie By his Gate and the other 

by his birth, were committed Alive to the flames 
befote the church of Notredame: Clement Vi one 
of Philip's creatures, and who then reſidæd at Poictiers, 


aboliſhed the whole order, by tlie plenitude of 
apoſtolic power. Their donduct . the 


ſtricteſt ſerutiny in ſeveral parts of Exitope; but nor 
the leaſt trace of the crimes imputed to them by 
Philip was even pretended. to be diſcovered. A very 
ample teſtimony of their piety and morals was: ſend 
to the pope by the Engliſh: © os | 
The Arts and Sciences made biit a 7 
in England during this period: Btit it often hap- 
bens, that in the darkeſt niglits of ignorance and 
ekror, ſome bright ſtar of uncommon luſtre darts 
| the Bears of genie amidſt the dreadful gloom, -and 
|| {luminates, for a ſeaſon; ſome parts of the dun ob- 
genius of this kind, 


* 
4 * 


merit 


Ee was a Franciſcan friar at Oxford; and tiled 


{ 
i 
arms. The king was accuſed. of crimes committed 
ſ 
k 


Doctor Mirabilis for his great learning, but much 
more for his inventions, tlie genuine charaReriftic of 
genius. He diſcovered the teleſcope, burning-glaſs, 
camera obſcura, gun-powder, the tranfmutation of 
metals, and ſeveral other particulars known only to 
' himſelf, Future times, and future artiſts; have 
claimed the diſcoveries made by Baconi A greater 
genius in mechanies had not then aroſe ſince tlie days 
of Atchimedes, But all his merit could not pfetict 
him againſt the barbarous opinions of the age in 
which he lived. He was perſecuted by an enthuſiaſtic 
clergy, at a time when philoſophy had made a lefs 
. progreſs than any other branch of learning; and gea- 
metry and aſtronomy Were branded with the odious 
name of necromaney, He died on the eleveiith of 
In the year 1237, water was firſt conveyed into the 
city of London, by means of leaden pipes froni 
ſprings in the manor of Tyburn; but the infant 
artiſts of that age were forty-eight years in com- 
pleting that uſeful work; the 6b conduit in Cheap- 
with ciſterns lined 
with lead, not being finiſhed till the year 1285; . 
The noble diſcovery of the mariner's compaſs was 
mage about the year 2303 ; but the perſon to whom 
we dwe that invaluable acquiſition is not certainly 
known; though one Flavio de Givia, a tiative of 
gdom of Naples, is ſaid; by ſeve- 
ral, to have been the fortunate perſon, But though 
the Engliſh lay no claim to the diſcovety,; they were 
the inventors of the box in which the magnetieal 
by which it s 


always kept in an horizontal poſition, | 14 
When it is conſidered that all Europe Was fiow 
O00 tavolyed 
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involved in of ſuperſtitious oranca, we | eee d to the-garere-of, the eie, 
i — that ſo few diſcoveries were ſtitution of che patient W 
ES, Peine The ſciences. were ab- Among other wild. and ridiculous notions 
ſorbed in myſteries. of „and learning chiefly | prevailed in this age of bigotry 
confined to the c pt who generally employed their || was imagined, that the perſons gry ae with due 
fre LE e ee peculations, || proſy, a diſeaſe then very common, GY nh 
ied phyſic, but in ſo ſtrange; and || with the Saracens to poiſon all the ſprings 3 
in imper mer, that every epidemical diſtemper tains. in ſeveral . This chimerical 
Which 5 their injudicioùs method of practice ¶ which evidently ſprung from the ſource * 18 
ecame.a real plague, and ſwept away multitudes, of drew on thoſe. unf PPY perſons the utmoſt = 
pepple. The . were too ignorant and too || juſtice, - The phyſicians were too ignorant to Eon. 
Pep. eto: 155 any innovations in . icy of || vince the crops 7 2 Ou goin. 9; oridculo an 
| 1 accuſation. 
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fatfiet, was too young to hold the reins 
of nr à council of re; 
by the ee, for directing the 
affairs during his-minoriy.. This council confifted || 
of twelve perſons gufiyr prelates, the'archbiſho] 
Canterbury and York, the biſhops of W. Incheſter 
Worceſter, and Hereford ; and ven lay pee 
earls of Norfolle, Kent, and Sur 
Wake, Ingham, Piercy, 
Lancaſter was appointed 


_ the king's perſon. 


cy was app inted 


guardian and p 
But it could not be e 


kingdom, would ſubſide during the minority 
young Edward; eſpecially as the feins of -povern- 
ment were. held by a faith = paſſionate,” headftrong 
woman, totally governed by an 1 * and vnex- 
perienced 5 who, though he 
more power than the you 
his abilities nor his intereſt. 

Bruce, who confidered the trutt as nc by 
' the reſignation · of the elder Edward; took ae 
of the unſettled ſtate of the ki 
attempt upon the caſtle of Norham, but the gover- 
nor; Sir Robert Manners, having received intelli- 


gente qf the deſign, made ſo furious a ſally on the 
Scotti forces, . 


tion into their own country. Bruce was not, how- 
ever, intimidated, he collected an army on the fron- 
tiers, conſiſting of twenty five thouſand men, under 
the command ef the earl of Murray and lord Douglas, 
and threatened to invade the northern counties. The 

Scots had been long trained to the deſultory practices 


of war. The noble equipage of their troops con- 
187 in 


ſiſted of a bag of oatmeal, which, as a fu 
caſes of neceffity, each ſoldier carried behi him, 
ther with a light plate of iron, on which he in- 


ſtantly baked the o tmeal into a cake in *the. open 
But his chief ſubſiſtence was the cattle he || 


fields. 
ſeized; and his cookery was as expeditious as his 
other operations, After flaying the animal, he placed 
the ſkin hanging looſe in'the form of a bag, on ſothe 
ſtakes driven into the ground for that purpoſe z he 


oured a ſufficient quantity of water into this bag, | 


Lindled a fire below, and thus made it ſerve as a 
_ cauldron to boil his victuals. Soldiers like theſe, 
wholly unincumbered, and who diſlodged themſelves 
in a moment, could ravage provinces with impunity; 
and to this c they chien owed: ogg ſucceſs 
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SF? \DWARD, eng b laced in "th! eat 
| wer on the Teligriationef fs | 


adminiſtration of 


s of 


ngdom, and made an | 


they were put to flight, with 
great ſlaughter, and obliged to retire with precipita- 


poſſeſſed even || 
nger Spencer, 1 had — ang | 


1 
— 
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. 
| From the depoſition of Bedard u. to wwe death of Hep, 


' was highly eee 


engagement with the 
1 tinue idle in his cam 


| and entering the Engliſh camp unperceived, 
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had they offered fach inſults to elcape with "= 


Young! 


; eee was made to his makin 
peers, the 
a che eres 1 
7, and Ro ois. The: earl 'of | 
toretor of || 
that 


pected that 
the dreadful diſorders which had ſo long deſolated the f gagement, he ſoon perceived that he cou 


of |} the enemy in their preſent ſituation, without _ 


Edward earneſtly deſired to lead his 

the enemy, and dchaſtitg Hy inſolenice. 

ng the campaign 
perſon, and he marched to the northward-at the head 
of ſixty thouſand men. After the utmoſt difficulty 


| he found the enem encamped on the declivity of 4 


at the foot of which was the river Were. But 
however deſirous Edward was of coming to an en- 


not attack 


his army to the utmoſt danger. Incenſed at bei 
g near the enemy without being able to bri chem: to 
an engagement, Edward ſent: them a ance, and 


challenged them to meet him in the open _ and 
terminate their quarrel by a deciſive battle. D 
at this defiance, and ave 


to accept the challenge ſent by the: king of England; 
but the motion was Over- ruled by Mn Who told 


Edward, that he never liſtened to the counſel of an 
enemy in any of his operations. But Douglas, tho 
he could not prevail on Murray to bring on a genepal 
Engliſh, determined not to con. 
He put himſelf at the head 
of two hundred hor b. paſſed the river in the night, 
vanced as far as the royal tent, with a deſign to fur. 
- prize and carry off the king. But the 9 
rendered abortive by ſome of Edward's ſervants," 
 awaking in the critical. moment, made a noble refill 
ance, and ſacrificed their lives in his defence. The 
king himſelf cut his way through the Scots, who had 
entered his tent, and eſcaped. The Engliſh were 
now alarmed, the greater part of the Scots were. 
lain; but Douglas himſelf, with a few followers, 
found means to retreat to his own army. Soon after 
the Scots — during the night, and marched 
with ſuch expedition, that it would be in vain for 
Edward to have he ſhould be able to overtake them. 
A. D. 1328. The bad ſucceſs of this expedition 
fell violently upon the infamous Mortimer, who - 
uſurped the whole authority of the government. 
king himſelf was highly incenſed, and was de 
mined to free himſelf from the power of a miniſter 
who ſeemed regardleſs of national honour: 'Mort- 
mer ſaw his danger, and thought. it "neceſſary, on wr] 
terms, t to make a peace. with the Scots. According) 
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ortimer perceived that his treaty with Bruce had 


rendered him very unpopular, and he began to dread 
the conſequences, eſpecially when he was informed, 
that the earls of Kent, Norfolk, and Lancaſter; the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, the. biſhops of London 
and Wincheſter, and ſeveral powerful barons, had 
determined to impeach him before the parliament. 
He knew the conſequence if a majority in that aſ- 
ſembly ſhould favour the eomplainants,- and exerted. 
all his power to bring about a reconciliation. He 
ſucceeded; and it was agreed that all grievances 
| ſhould be redreſſed in the enſuing parliament. In the 

mean time a general pardon paſſed the great ſeal; for 
all who had joined in the late confederacy; x. 

A. D. 1329. But though Mortimer had been 
obliged to temporize, he was determined to have his 
revenge, and to ſingle out an object that might ſtrike 


his enemies with terror. The weakneſs of the earl 


of Kent promoted his criminal intentions. He cauſed 
a report to be ſpread, that Edward the ſecond; was 
yet alive and | confined: in Corfe caſtle, The earl; 
who had always retained a ſincere - affe&ion for that 
unfortunate brother, though he had joined the queen's: 
party to drive the two Spencer's from the kingdom; 


throne, But the treacherous Mortimer had no ſooner 
procured ſufficient proofs of his deſign, than he 
2 him to be ſeized, and committed to pri- 
on. = 7 5 e 


A. D. 1330. The parliament was immediately aſ- 


condemned him to loſe his life and fortune. The 
queen and Mortimer, apprehenſive of young Ed- 
ward's lenity towards his uncle, hurried on the execu- 
tion, and he was beheaded the day after- his ſentence 
Was pronounced. But though the barons wanted 

virtue and fortitude to oppoſe the deſigns of an ins 
ſolent miniſter, the earl was ſo beloved by the peo - 
ple, that when he was brought upon the ſcaffold; the 


nor could any one be found to ſupply his place, till 
: e evening, when the ſentence was executed by a 
- 


ö 


11 


| 


ar Nottingham: Eno 


e had committed. But crimes like theſe could not 


* remain unpuniſhed by a prince who knew how 
reign... oh kt Fat Et 
This inhuman action filled up the meaſure: of 

ortimer's crimes, and — him univerſally 

10us. All parties, forgetting their former animo- 
ſities, conſpired the deſtruction of this inſolent and 
perfidious miniſter. 


_— puniſhment, a man who made no ſcruple of 


: ” abſolutely neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt precau- 


Mortimer had ſo entirely engroſſed the admi- 


cing the honour of his country, and the lives 


o the nobility to his inſatiable thirſt of power. But || once or twice a year, during the remainder: of her 


| 


In order to this it'was'propt 


ſtrong guard to the tower of Lon donn 
| | | A parliament was immediately 'furmotied to meet 
immediately formed a deſign of replacing him on the || at Weſtminſter for the rial of. this: ryranfiical miniſ- 


. before that 


ein An 

niſtrarion of affüirs, that the whole power of the 
kingddmiwas ar His: devotion 3 he was always upof 
his guard was continually atrended 
and eighty armed knights and their followers; and 
had even ſurrounded the throne itſelf with his emiſ- 


* 


faries; who afted as ſpies on the behaviour of the 


king and his friends. A prince of leſs fortitude 


than Edward would have been detetred by fo many 
din culties; hut Edward was a ſtranger to fear!” He 


imparted his . William lord Montacute; and 
e, and it was determined to ſeige Mortimer dciring 
cho ſeſſſon of patliament which was ſummoned to meet 


4 


151.58 2 4 4 44 4111124 
2 4 1. 5 2 n >. ,* 1 
poſed that the king ſhould 


I} occupy'the'caftle of Nottingham; which would'ena- | 
bie them to carry on their deſigns with more ſafety 


and ſucceſs; but on their atrival they found Rt 
caltle already Alled Wich the attendants of Iſabellz 


and Mortimer, ond or two apartments only being left 
| for the King and a (few! of his attendants: It was 
nom ſufficiently evident that it would be impoſſible td 
execute their deſign without the aſſiſtance of Sir Wil- 
liam Eland, the g | | 
tacute was therefore ſent to gain Him over to their 
party; which was affected with great faxility, that: 
gentleman joyfully . embracing an” opportunity of 
| ſhewing-at dne his affection for the perſon of His ſo: 
gn, and his deteſtation of thoſe, vH. by their 
infamous conductj had brought their country to the 
| brink of deſtruction. But at the ſame time; he in- 
formed Montacute that it would be impracticahle for 
him to admit any aſſiſtance by the common entry, the 


rnor of the eaſtle. Lord Mon- 


caſtle being ſtrietly guarded, the gates locked every 


evening; and the keys carried to the queen. He, 
however; recollected, that there was a ſubterraneous 
| e- A dontrived as a ſectet outlet to the 
fortreſs,” but at preſent concealed by a heap of rub- 

biſh: Through this cavern therefore he undertoplr 

to tonduct the confederates to Mortimer's apartment. 
The attempt ſucceeded; Mortimer was ſeized in 
an apartment adjoining to that of the queen, with- 
out the leaſt feſiſtanee; and ſent directly under 4 


— 


- 


ter, and a proclamation! ws iſſued for all perſons who 


had ee, one prefer againſt him, to appear 
embly; in order to obtain redreſs fer all 
their juſt grievances. Nor was juſtice long deferred. 
| The firſt buſineſs that engaged the attention of the 
ſembled, and the ſlaviſ though turbulent barons, || national aſſembly was the impeachment of the tyran- 
nical Mortimer. The accuſation was immediatelß 
drawn up, and conſiſted of niſſe articles, which con- 
tained many high crimes and miſdemeanours. Among 
others, he was accuſed of having uſurped the regal 
power from the council of regency appointed by the 
. || parliament ; of ee WACO the death of the 


re:king z of having deceived the earl of Kent into 


8 ITC Jon the a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince; of having ſol- 
common executioner refuſed. to perform his office; || licited and obtained exhorbitant grants of the royal 


demeſnes; of having diſſipated the public treaſure ; 


by a | of ſecreting for his own uſe twenty thouſand marks 
.telon from the Marſhalſea, who, as a reward for his 


| 2 received a free pardon for all the robberies 


of the money paid by the king of Scotland; and of 
having repaired to the parliament with an armed 


force, diſturbed their. deliberatioris, and threatened 


ſeveral of the members with death. Theſe facts were 


all notorious. It was thought unneceſſary to call 
| witneſſes : and Mortimer was condemned to ſuffer as 


a traitor, without being ſuffered to make his defence: 


| The ſentence was executed on the twenty-ninth - of 


| | November, at the Elms, about à mile from London, 
Edward himſelf, now in his | 


r'Siteenth year, was deſirous of taking into his own | 
ands the reins of government, and bringing to ex- 


where this once powerful nobleman was hanged on a 
gibbet like a common malefactor. The queen was 
confined to her houſe at Riſings in the neighbourhood 


of London, and her revenue reduced to four thou- 


ſand pounds a year. The king conſtantly viſited her 


| life; but ſhe never recovered the. leaſt degree of 
power or authority in the ſtate, OO 


. 


” . 
* 4 * 
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115 


by dne hundted 


en, who alk promiſed their tiffiſtz 


4 AD. 1337. 
e 


into his own harſda che reins of government. He 


could not have difſerninated a note plealing anicle | 


of intelligence. The people were r at 
on the throne a „of whoſe abilities for govern- 
ment they h | alregdy formed the moſt. pleaſing 


 ideay che firſt ace of his public adminiſtration 


tended to convince them that their 
founded on a chimerical baſis; He reſumed all the 
ts chat had been made of che 'royaliidetacines | 
71 — his minority. and. rewarded thoſe who, had 
| him in ſeizing the ambitious Mortimer! He 


remitted the fines and confiſcations that had been 
againſt the barons. Who had oppoſed the de- 
of 5 * tuu 


| DEE meaſures L Nl the | 


tro Alpe "oh rs to all the; —_ 25 
adminiſter ſtrict juſtice to all perſons without delay, 
notwithſtanding — letters that might have been 


Procured from the crown to > «x contrary ;- and pur- 
ſued every meaſure! that. appeared conducive to eſta- 


bliſh the public peace, and introduce a: frugal: ma- 


nagement of the national treaſure, + | 
fides the diſorders that had crept into ain ademi 
2 —— of public affairs, there were others that 
equally required the abilities and firmneſs of Edward 
totemove. The m vas infeſted with nume · 
rous bands of robbers, who, taking advantage of 
the late commotions, had ſet the 
iſtrates at defiance, and exerciſed, with impunity, 
their lawleſs depredations.: They were even apenly 
| protected by — great barons, who employed them 
ſt their — 8 It was therefore previouſly || 
neceſſary to deſtroy this alarming: connection before | 
the. _ could big 5 Accordingly Edward 
exacted a ſolemn promiſe from his barons, aſſembled | 
In parliament, to break off all connections with ſuch | 
malefactors, as a diſgrace to nobility. He iſſued a 


proclamation, forbidding all juſts and tournaments, || 


which ſerved as a plauſible — for aſſembling 
great numbers of armed men, to the diſturbance of 
the public tranquillity, and ehe terror of the peace- 
able 2 er taking theſe neceſſary mea- 
= by . he — mae — the —— and 
y his courage and activity, We more powertul troops 
were broken and diſperſed; many were taken and 
executed, and great numbers fle to the continent 
for ſafety The miniſters of juſtice followed: the 
royal example; they were indefarigable in diſcovering 
and purſuing, and ſtrict in puviſhing criminals; - By 
theſe ſalutary methods, the diſeaſe was removed, and 


travellers paſſed from « one part of the kingdom to the | 


Other in 


of his people, an acci- 
dent happened which excited his ambition. 
Bruce, who had recovered by arms the independency 


of his country, and ſhewn himſelf ſo worthy. of a 


_ throne, died ſoon after the concluſion of the laſt | 


peace, and left his ſon David, a minor, under the 
ip of the earl of Murray. Among other 


Scottiſh nobility, who enjoyed lands in En 
land before the commencement of the war; and th 
Engliſh, who enjoyed eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be 
reſtored to their reſpective poſſeſſions. 
ſcrupulouſly performed his part of the treaty; but 


_ monarch, It would have been in vain to 


bo. while Robert ſwayed the Scottiſn ſceptre , 
hy the fecble ſtate of the kingdom under a minority 
induced them to enter into an aſſociation for recover- 
ing their rights. Lord Beaumont was at the head of 
this confederacy. He claimed the earldom of Buchan 
in ; Scotland y and propoſed, as the moſt effectual 


hopes were not 


ee | 


5 
' 
| 


— 
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method of obtaitii to invite Edward 
e attempt fur w. 


1 little th 


mined ro. try the fortune of a battle 


days reached the coaſt of Fife. On their ap 
ing the ſhore, they 
commanded by Sir Alexander Seaton, drawn up" 
the beach to oppoſe their landing; but the Engl 


that 
4 thouſand of his ſoldiers, lain on the ſpot; 7 
further oppoſiti 
wy advanced to Dunfermling, where they 
power of the ma- 
| reviewing 
[ three thouſand men, © , 


| cefſor ; he wanted his prudence, his increpidagel 


this diſappointment, he was informed; that ch wlll 


* 2 . 


| poſite fide of the river Erne. Baliol was not 
dated: he paſſed the ſtream at Duplin ; and all fal 


threw them into confuſion, and drove then 0 4 1 
0 from 


| ceived the Scottiſh army, now recovered from 
Robert 


| Engliſh. But they were cn convingl e ? 
{ their ranks were diſordered ; and the ſecond di 
{ prefiing upon the firſt, threw the whole into cob; 
Edward had rey 

| liſh. Above twelve thouſand of the Scots fell! 
Robert had refuſed. to follow. the example. of the = - ok : and among them the flower of che 
1 3 particularly the regent himſelf,” Roben 
any other method for redreſs but that of 


| Achole and Monde and the lords Frey, "Ken 
| and Lindley. ne nods Ewe — 


2 which withotit op 
don, and immediately repaired eg eh nl 


pale whay) ever Gone: ae: death, of his kacken 3 
patrimonial eſt; J 


to the crown of Scotland; but the propoſal ay —_ 
| Aattering 60 be refuſed, 1 "0 


ſafety. PS) a complete victory; but ſome of the chi 3 
A. D. 1332. Wnile Edward was thus employed | | 57 
in promoting the happineſs 


* advanci 

The Engliſh flew to arms; and 
a narrow defile, reſolutely wai 
enemy. The Scots, exaſpe 
| by a handful of men, 

| the utmoſt precipitation, without 
particulars in the late treaty, it was ſtipulated, wee 


d, 


We 


father s crown. 


4 343 4 


had lived oh his 


ought of reviving the road of his 


Baliol 48 
the enterprize, and joined the di oh 
re” Edward was now applied — | E 

monarch was too prudent 'th — 2 


yin ern though he <ncourigey 4 


ing of Baliol, and blew the ſp 
civil e Scotland was at W itil 
in a very feeble condition. 2 We e 
often _ the cope ely. 


Baliol . the Aces usch: nobler did not wu I 
with any great ſucceſs in raiſing; forces, hut nl 


barked at Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire; and — pl 


perceived a body of the 2 j 


the Scottiſh general with ſuch 
was totally defeated; and himſelf, with' 


tion was made to their landing; 


17 4 
zine of arms and ons. Here ba 1 
his little army, found ny felt | ſhox \ 

FS, 4428 1+: Wl be 
Donald, earl of Marre, who had ſucceeded Min 
in the regency, was greatly inferior to his Þ 


reſources. He, however, ſoon collected 0 460g 4 
| near forty thouſand men, and advanced to inet 
enemy; but all his motions were deſultory; **n@#W8 
| obferved no order in the encampment of his 2 00 I 

Baliol, who wanted neither valour nor 48 3 
adyanced i <0 _ heart — the country, ho 
be joined by old partiſans of his family; 
was He came at the head of an- T 
army, and chat eircumſtance alone was Tufficient on: 4 
render him obnoxious to the Scots. In the midi 


of Marre was encamped at Gladſmuir, 


on the 1 I 


unexpectedly on the Scottiſn forces during the niz 


2 ; 8 * 1 

, "3. £5 
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with great laughter. 5 
The Engliſn flattered thenſtves: that 


| aſcending the co 


an eminence” to [ſurvey 


ng res them in rH 7 

approach uf 1 
nary at their late dan 
vanced to the article WY . 


— Sufi 


broken ground which lay 


on, ſo that they became an eaſy to the 


Bruce, a natural fon of the Ee kg 3 


— ol [28h : 


of the En of 


= 
4 


* 
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A. D. 1333: 

nis neceſſa 
ef Nine and Sir Archibald Douglas, at the 
head of an army of forty thouſand men, appeared; 
and inveſted the place by land, determined to reduce 
the Engliſh by famine: d a few 
vellels, under the command of one John Crabbe, a 
- Flemiſh failor; in ord | ip the place 
warer; But the Engliſt! ſquadron, which were lying 
at the mouth of the Tay to ſupply Baliol's army 
vith proviſions; rabbe from his ſtatic 
and took the greater part of his ſhips. The Scottiſh 
generals now perceived that it would be in vain to 
continue the blockade of Perth ;' they abandoned the 
enterprize; the army difperſed ; and the kingdom 
vas, in effect, ſubdued by an handful of men. 
The uſual conſequences attended _ fortune 
| of Baliol: the nobility. and gentry fle 
their ſubmiſſion. The young king, and his queen, 
ſiſter to the king of England, were ſent into France; 
and Baliol was crowhed king of Scotland at Scone; on 
thetwenty»ſeventh of September 
A. D. 2333: He did not, however, long enjoy the 


crown he Had ſo eaſily obtained; for having impru- 
dently diſmiſſed the greater part of His Engliſh fol- 


I lowers, he was driven out of the kingdom; and 
obli f 
revolution happened, Baliol had perceived, that it 
would be impoſſible for him to keep poſſeſſion of 


the throne without the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh mo- 


march. Accordingly he ſent a meſſage to Edward, 


ledge his ſuperiority, and to marry his ſiſter, if a 


diſpenſation from the pope could be obtainedy as her 


muptials with David Bruce had never e ö 
'I * 
irito a 


mated. Ambitious of gaining what he hady 
tte treachery of Mortimer: Edward eritet 
\ treaty with Baliol ; but that prince mag, 215m. driven 

from his throne; there was a neceſſity for replacing 
him in the feat of power; 1/1 7 
Il any excuſe was wanting for the Engliſh monarch 

to break the peace lately concluded with Robert 
Bruce, the Scots themſelves furniſhed one ſufficient 
to rouze a leſs ambitious prince than Edward. Elated 
uith their late ſucceſs againſt Baliol, and allured by 


* 
Fi 


the hopes of plunder, the Scots broke into Cumber- 


land, and laid great part of the country Waſte with 
fire and word. Edward immediately ſent orders to 
dir Anthony Lacy to begin hoſtilities againſt the 
enemy. His commands were obeyed with the utmoſt 
alacrity;" the invaders were defeated,” and obliged to 
| return.into their own country with great precipitation. 
| © Douglas; the 1 oder of 
the treaty, and ſpared neither intreaties, excuſes, nor 
ſibmiſſions, to divert the gathering ſtorm; that 
threatened the deſtruction of his country. But all 
his efforts were in vain; Edward liſtened only to 
voice of ambition. The campaign was opened. with: 
the ſiege of Ber wick, where Edward commanded. in 
perſon.” That place was conſidered by the Scots as 
| the key of their country; and the regent had ac- 
eutdingly furniſhed it with a; ftrong garriſon; under 

che command of Sir William Keith; while he him- 


order to block up the place by 


ſoon drove Crabbe from his ſtation; | 


ed to make 


Ferit geo renew the homage'for his crown; ackhow- 


A 10 Airs 
work was hardly finiſhed, before the 


1 


They alſo collected a few || 


| at the head of a body of light- armed infant 


In. 
- The Engliſh were alſo drawn up in four ſeparate 
bodies, and both wings flanked with archets.; arid in. 


A. D. 1435. 145 


this diſpoſition Edward waited the. attack of the 
enemy; who began to aſcend the hill; with great im- 
petuoſity, about five inthe afternoon; bit the ſteep- 
neſs of tlie aſcent; the weight of their atmour: the 
inceſſant ſliowers of arrows diſcharged from the bows 
df the Engliſn; and the large ſtones rolled down 
upon them; ſoon checked their career. They halted; 

and their general being that moment transfixed with 

an arrow; fell lifeleſs to the giound: The utmoſt 
donſternation now ſeized the Scottiſn army: Edward 
perceived their diſorder; and commanded lord D'Arcy, 
charge them in flank; while he himſelf ds their 
front with a detachment of veterans: The Scottiſh 
knights, in order to render the action more ſteady 
and deſperate, had difmounted. from their horſes; but 
could not ſtand the ſhock- of the Engliſh; The 


| whole army fled with the utmoſt precipitation. Near 


thirty thouſand of the Scots fell in the action, arid 
all the chief nobility were either ſlain or taken pri- 


to ſeek protection in England. Before this 


| 
| 


ö 
| 


ſoners: The "Engliſh loft only one knight, one 
eſquire, and thirteen private ſoldiers: - The town and 
caſtle of Berwick, immediately ſurrendered ; and no 
farther. aſſiſtance being apprehended, Edward, after 
leaving a conſiderable part of his army with Baliol, 
returned into England. VF 

It was now impoſſible for the Scots to oppoſe the 
power of Baliol: the principal part of their nobility 
were loſt, their army was diſſipated, their king in 
France, and their regent flain; Submiſſion was their 
| only ſeſoutce. Baliol accordinglhy ntatched through 
the hole country; and all the caftles; except thoſe 
at er eee } * two or * 
which were ed impregnable, opened their gates 


\ , * 25 — 8 : ; | 89 FIG 
A. D. 1334. A parliament was now ſummoned to 


| 
| 
|; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


i 
i 


j 


f 
k 


( 
| 


} meet at Edinburgh on the tenth of February, where 


England was again N e oder ring Scottilh. 
' nobility ſwore fealty to him; and Berwick, Dunbar, 
; Roxburgh; Edinburgh, and all the ſouth-eaſt coun- 
| ties of Scotland; were declared to be for ever an- 
nexed to the erown of England. 16 Such } ſhameful. 


conditions could bot fail of exaſperating the. Se! 


| obſerve the.creaty.no longer than they! were not in 4 
condition to break it / ee 


; verve ogra + and tho Scots 1 ? 


they had ſworn. to Baliol; and returned to their for- 
mer allegiance under Bruce: At the ſame time they 
&ed Sit Andrew Murray regent; and defeated. 


| Baliol in ſeveral ſmall but deciſivę actions. Edward 


elf formed a numerous army on the fruntiers, in 


order to penetrate into England, as ſoon as: that for- 
tres was inveſted by Edward. 
Ihe ſiege continued near two months 
bart of the fortifications being demoliſhed, the gan- 

tion agreed to capitulate, if not relie ved in five days. 


The terms were accepted; and a meſſenger dif- 


match immediately to their relief. The great im- 
Portance of Berwick, and the impatience of his forces 
| 0'be led againſt the Engliſh, determined him to, 
dampliy with the requeſt of the garriſon. He marched! 
| ately. to their relief, and drew up his forces at 
the foot of Halidown-hill, a little to the north of 


ick, in ſight of the Engliſh camp. His army 


= Uivided into four bodies, and headed by the prin- 
"pal nobility ef Scotland 
: , ; I5 | ' * 


when great 


| bs to Sir Archibald Douglas, the: regent, in- 
a him of the conditions, and preſſing him: to 


now ſaw, that it was neceſſary for him to ſubdue that 
made preparations ſor invading Scotland at the head 
of an army impoſſible! for them to withſtand ! 
A. D. 13353. The;Engliſh monarch reached Ber- 
wick early in the ſpring, and purſued his march, 
without oppoſition, into the very heart f Scotland; 
the enemy liaving abandoned all the plains at his 
approach, and retired to che mountains and faſtneſſes 


of cheir country. Edward perceiving it would be 


in vain to traverſe a wild, deſerted, and barren coun- 


and the victory vas. for 


try, returned to Perth. | Several ſmall ſkirmiſhes, 
| however, happened between the Scats and the ſtrag- 
gling parties of the Engliſn; in one of which Sir 
Andrew Murray, the regent, was taken priſoner.. 
{ While Edward continued at Perth, he detached a 
body of forces, under the command of his brother, 
| John of Eltham, and Sir Anthony Lacy, to ravage 
the weſtern counties, which: were principally inha- 
bited by the Brucean party. The Scots, who ima- 
gined themſelves able to, face a part of the Engliſh 
army, left their faſtneſſes, and preſented themſelves 
in order of battle. A bloody engagement enſued; 
ſome time, doubtful, but at 
P | | laſt . 


. the Scots, and: 


146 & . 1936. 


taſt declared in favour of the Engliſh. A. great 
number of the Scots ed on the field of 8 


| The adherents of Bruce were fo intimidated by this | 
determined to fubmit to the terms. | 


defeat, that'they- 
Edward ſhould think proper to impoſe ; and a treaty 
was accordingly concluded, on the following terms: 


0 3 ny prong ax 

all former offences; that they ſhould 
| She * lands, honours, and offices in Scotland, 
and be reſtored to their 
had been forfeited: That all 
chiſes of the church and erde hs of Scotland 
ſhould continue unaltered and inviol ble : That none 
but natives ſhould be put into the offices of that 
crown and kingdom, excepting in ſome particular 
caſes, where their king, Edward Fpaliol, ſhould make 


privileges and fran- 


uſe. of his 
nation.“ Ko was alſo ſoon after _ Fr the reſt of 
| Bruce's party, who at firſt refuſed to ſign the above 


That Edward Baliol ſhould e enjoy the crown 


of Scotland during his natural life; an 
death it ſnould deſcend to David Bruce, who, in the 


mean time, ſhould be honourably maintained at 


London. 


Foſtilities being: thus terminated, Edward ordered | 


the fortifications of Perth to be repaired, and the 


caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling to be rebuilt. He | 
alſo appointed the earl of Athol guardian of the 
northern parts of the kingdom; and returned to 


Eagle in d in the open on bd; 
1 reconciled; to on l 


England, at the head of the greater part of his army. 
But though the Scots had again fubmitted to Ed- 
ward, they were far from being 
condition, and only watched for a favourable o 
tunity of ſhaking off a yoke to which neceſſity a 
had 1 them to ſubmit. They 
70 The ear of Athol, was not at all ad 
govern ſuch turbulent people. Inſtead. of 
applying . to heal the proat 

of their country, he treated them with rigour; and 
the caſtle of Ki Kildrumny, in which che regent's wife 
had ſhut herſelf up, having me refuſed to open 


sto the Engliſh, the guar nv improdenty be: 


the: fortreſs. This aQ e 


price and anger of the Scots: the car} of Marche. 
and Sir William Douglas haſtened immediately to 


the relief of the attacked the'beſiegers with 
the utmoſt impetuoſity, and routed them with great 
—_— The earl of Athol: himſelf: was among 
Animated with this ſucceſs, t Tg 

the caſtles of Coupar and Lockendoris. 
det my: es. nin Os red; and 
collected in every part of gor 
any farther h 9 commenced; 
the” king of Brante/ in: ſed their 
and a. trute till the ninth of Ain che enſuing 
year; * agresd to, in order to give time Tor: con- 


treaty of peace. 


> %h + 


9 A. 54 The conferences were cbm 5 
4128 in the ſpring; but Philip 
de Valois, wid now filled the throne: 'F rance, and 


found his intereſt in the diſſentions Between the Scots 
and Engliſh, gave ſuch inſtructionz to his envoys, 


that — they aſſumed the _—— of mediators ||| 
they omitted no 


| 


and injured David rg, dut ſupport him to the 


between the contendin 
reunity of mars Ee. negotiation, and ren- 
dering the intended tr — Philip had 
afforded conſide e aſſiſtance to the Scots; 

and his envoys now affured them, that their maſter 
would never abandon the cauſe of the unfortunate 


utmoſt of his Elated with theſe promiſes, 
and exaſperated inſt the invaders of has, country, 
the Scottiſh deputies inſiſted on ſuch high terms, that 
Edward broke off the treaty in a tranſport of reſent- 
ment, and both parties f ER for decid-! 
the conteſt by the ſword. 
| ard had always been very careful to RNS: 
th! affeRtions of his ſubjects by the moſt popular 
acts; and being now determined to reduce the re- 
fractory Scots to an abſolute — which could 


"ery hnoblemen dub receive a free 


liſn poſſeſſions which. 


rerogative in favour of perſons of another | 


that at his 
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— 


did not Wait | 
10 to N 
4 national liberty. mp. 


1 il ai it will be nece 


> knowledge 
tribe among 
e | been fu 

|| cuſtoms were continually 


and quality 


methods, he ſo endeared himſelf to his ſu 


march; but ſtill the nation itſelf 


of inheriting 


Artois to à female, in 
next male heir; and the ſucceſſion: o Champagne 
had, at ſome times, been ſettled 
|: and: at other times 
Fair took 


not be executed without large copying 10 
paſſed ſeveral falutary laws for the a mr Rn 11 
the public tranquilliry, and the more effoctually fe. 
2 property and perfans af individuals f from 
ſigns of ſecret or ope pen enemies. Among 
others, So ſeveral acts for the freedom and extenſion 
of commerce, and the preſervation of the weight 
of the coin; for the more we 

bringing to juſtice the perpetrators of murde 
robberies, and other ſpecies of felony z and r. DO 
ſtraining his officers from committing exceſſes in the 
caſe of purveyance. By theſe, and other ſimilar 
bjects, both 
clergy and laity, that they very readily granted hin 
large ſubſidies for ſupporting the conqueſts: he had 
made in Scotland, and finally reducing that nation 
under the Engliſh government. | 
" Strengthened by theſe ſupplies, and fired — 
reſentment againſt the Scots, Edward marched. z 
fourth time into Scotland; and laid thoſe! countries 
waſte which had declared / againſt him. The lord 
Beaumont, who commanded a'feparate detachnient, 
laid the town and caſtle of Aberdeen in rn 
the death of Sir Thomas. Raſſelin, whom 

the the infablhgnts had attacked and killed on his 
at Dunotter. Edward met with no: oppoſition in his 
Was as far as ever 
broken and ſubdued. The Scots had 


from 


retreated o Wer m e experience taught them 


were not able th meet the 
and wiſthy abandoned the 
low. countries to the ravages of the enemy. The 
of a war, which now ſeemed inevitable, be- 
tween England: and France, enaou them to-per: 
ſevere im their oppoſition to Edward; they ſtilb flat 
tered: themſelves. wins. ug mow * rendern thei 


X. D. 133% We ker now nchen tht pri 


| of hiſtory, which produced a tranſaction that g 


- occaſion: to the moſt memorable events ; and 
to give ſome ue is 
and cauſes. After the death of Lewis X. of 
Trance, the 5 attention of that k was 
woe dy a queſtion of the Salic N That 
prince left only one and had never | 
examined in nly one — — er | 
the crown? Laws had been enacted | 
only to hover: the preſent” occaſion. \They' had no 
of: the Salian code, the law of an ancien: 
the Franks; the want of Which had 
by the eftabliſhed cuſtoms; and theſe 
changing in France. 'The 
parliament under Philip the Fair had adjudged the 
judice to the 


upon the females, 
n from them. Ahle the 


ampagne 8 
| wife, to the exblinkion: of the. princes: Right there 


fore varied with 


Lewis X. had cwo brothers, w 
time, ſucceeded him, one after x other. The der 


it was not a fundamental 


law of the ſtate Wende daughter from her fa- 
ther's throne. 


Beſides the: article in the ancient 
nich deprive the females: of the right 
| been founded only on. * particular," that every 


; Salic lord was-obliged-ro appear in arms at the pub. ic 


aſſemblies of the nation. But the queen is not ob- 
liged to bear arms; the nation does it for- her. It 
may, therefore, be affirmed; that the Salic law, ® 
in other reſpects ſo little known was fi. 
tive to the other fiefs, and: not to the crown! I 
arguments were, for ſome time, maintained the 


; duke of Bur uncle. to the princeſs, 
off Lewis. X. — ſeveral 4 of . 
in a ſhort-ſpac:0! 


' was Philip che „ and: the unger Charles! th 
Fair. les, at that time, he thinking kante 
ſo near the crown, attacked the Salic law] '. 
Jealouſy of his brother. Philip the * _ 
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. De; 
o have it determined at & meeting of ſome barons, 
__ and burghers of Paris, that females ought 
to be excluded from the crown of France. . H 
other party prevailed, the contrary would have been 
declared a fundamental law; Philip died aftet a 
very ſhort reigns and left no male iſſue. The Salic 
law was then confirmed a ſecond time; and Charles 
the Fair, who had oppoſed it, ſucceeded to tlie crowny 
without any formal diſpute, and excluded his bto-: 
ther's daughters. At the death, of Charles the Fairy 
the ſame cauſe was again decided; 
pregnant, a the ime of his dee 
as wanting for the kingdom 4 
: Edward, as | the ſon —  Habella;, ſiſter to Charles 
the Fair, claimed the regency; but it was conferred: 
on Philip de Valois, as the firſt prince of the blobd; 
and on the queen's, being delivered of a daughter, 
aſcended the throne with the conſent of che nation. 
Edward, however, determined to maintain his right 
to the ſucceſſion; a claim the more inſupportable, as 


1 


| aſe, arid a regent 


the three ſons of Philip the Fair had left daughters: 


who were ill living, and whoſe rights were there- 
Navarre's claim was alſo better founded than hat of 
Edward, as being deſcended from a daughter of: 
Lewis Hutin, the immediate ſucceſſor of Philip the 
But notwithſtanding theſe. diſadvantages, Edward 
determined to attack France, and: wreſt from the 
hand of Philip de Valois that ſceptre which he ima- 
gined to belong to hin, as the next in blood to the! 
N king. He was greatly encouraged. in this, 
reſolution by Robert d Artois, à prince of che blood: 
of France, who, having been condemned in conſe. 


wh 
quence of A — he had committed, took refuge 


in England. Inſpired witk the moſt implacable re- 
venge againſt Philip, Robert omitted no arguments 
to induce the Eing to declare war againſt France, in 
favour of his title to that crown. Edward was the 
more inclined to liſten to the arguments of Robert, 
becauſe Philip. had given protection to David Bruce, 
the exiled king of Scgtland. Philip was no ſooner 
informed of the counſel given by Robert d' Artois, 
than he iſſued a ſentence. of felony and forfeiture! 
againſt him; and declared, that every vaſſal of the 
crown, whether within or without the kingdom, 
who gaye countenance to that traitor,” was involved 
in the ſame ſentence. This menace was eaſily appre- 


hended; it wanted no comment; and Edward made 


preparations. for carrying the war into the heart of 
France, in. order. to prevent his provintes on the 
continent from falling into che hands of Philip. . 


In order to divert the arms of the French monarch | 


from Guienne, and at the ſame time to- make an 
effectual attack upon Philip's. dominions, Edward 
endeavoured to form alliances in the Low- Countries, 
and on the. frontiers, of Germany. The garl of 
Hainault, the duke of Brabant, the'.archbiſtiop; of 
Cologne, the duke of Gueldres, che marquis of 
Juliers, the count of Namur, the lords of Fauque- 

mont and Banquet, were engaged to join the Kngliſh. 
This confederacy was not, however, thought ſuffi- 


eiently formidable, without the acceſſion: of Flan- 


gets; but this required. ſome addreſs to accompliſn. 
The F lemings, 


Pendence, had riſen in tumults, inſulted che nobilit 
and driven their earl into Franee; determined to 
themſelves from every ſpecies of tyranny. 
leader of theſe popular | 


Van Ardevelt, a. rich 
verned the RA Ru 


any of the 
in the ſtreets without a 


brewer of Ghent, who- go. 


People in a more arbitrary manner than 


[ , of: fourſcare- perſons; 
who, from the leaſt fig 22 chis:demagugus IE; 

1 the; leaft ſignal given by this:dema | 
d any perſon Who Happened to fall undes his. 
in de ine. - Whateyer|he:thought proper 40/propoſe 
2 © aſſembly of the ſtates was never cohtradictedt 
: cauſe, every member, feared ; his power. Edward: 
ourted the aſſiſtance of this ferocious leader, who 
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Had the 


his queen was 


| 
I 


who, by. their arts and manufac-! || 
| 2008s th acquired riches, and ſome ſhare of inde-- 


already -0ccaſionetl 


| he bands of robbers diſtu 
inſurrections Was one Jacob 


ir lawful ſovereigns. He never appeared: 
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1} refuſed to join in the alliance, unleſs Edward would 
aſſume the title of 7p. 47 France, in order to re- 
move the ſcruples of the Flemings, who heſitated on 
the right of ind the territories of their lieg: 
lord. Edward agreed t6 the condition, and Ardevelt 
invited him into Flanders. About the fame time, 
Edward teteived from the emperor Lewis of Bavaria 
eke title of © Vicar of the Empire,“ that he might 
| 7 to have a right to command the prindes of 


Every thing now portended an immidiate rupture 
between tlie 5 — of Fratice and England. | Philip. 
invaded Gulenne; and Edward ordered the dike of 
Brabant to demand, in his name, the crown of Frante, 
onſtituted him his lieutenant general of that king- 
om; and iſſued a proclamation; commanding the 
French, whom he called his ſubjects, to pay him 
bbedience.  Provokeds at Edward's affiiming his 
crown, Philip aſſrmbled a conſiderable _ to 
| chaftife the Flemings, and teinſtate tlie eafl of Flan- 
ders in the poſſeſſion of that country. Burt Edward 
ſent a large body of forces to join His new allies, 
under the command of the earls of Derby and Suf- 
folk, in order to fender the deſigns of Philip abor- 
ure. The Engliſh, on their arrival on the coaſt, 
vere informed that Guy de Rickenbourgh, natural 
brother to the earl of Flanders, had taken poſſeſſion 
of the iſle of Cadſant; in order to cut off all com. 
| munication by ſea to Bruges and Ghent. It was 
| therefore | reſolved to drive him from that advanta- 
geous 2 Guy, who was — 2 for the attack, 
save them a very warm reception; but the Engliſh, 
| — hanger e e made good their 4 
When a bloody | battle enſued, in which the cart of 
Derby was thrown from lis horſe; and would, in all 
| E have been killed or taken priſoner, had 
ee not been reſcued. by Sir Walter Manny, a valiant. 
| knight of Hainault, who, at the liead of à body of 
[| horſe, charged the enemy with the utmoſt fury, arid 
took Guy de Rickenbourgh priſoner with his own 
| hand; The loſs of; their leader ſtruck the French 
wich conſternation; they immediately fell into con- 
d werte routed mag g err con | 
ind his party wi 


F 
and the Flemings ſent a meſſage to Edward, pi 55 
him 80 come over without delay, and head the alli 
army in perſon. But the immenſe preparation for 
the enſuing campaign produbed nothing decifive., 
The alles e were weak e u 
having no other object than his money, which began 
to be exhauſted, they were at one very — ox 
' motibns, and very irreſolute in their meaſures 
A. D. 1339. Edward at laſt took the field; at the 
head of an army. of neat fifty thouſand: mem and 
encamped between Marchiennes and Douayrp but 
being informed tllat Philip was advancing with: ati 
of near double his force, he left his cam and 
|| cred: the: Scheide - tor meet him, and terminate, by 
one deciſive action, a war attended with 16 ruinous a 
expence. But both ſeemed to decline an engage: 
ment; and after facing each other for ſome days, 
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many diſorders in England, where 
rbed the peace of the nation; 
and the Brucean party had not only recovertd what 
they had loſt in Scotland, bur alſo invaded the nor- 
thern counties of England. Theſe circumſtances 
were conſidered as a "Talcient reaſon: for Edward's 
promiſed, on his word: of honour, to return in per- 
lon, the duke gave his conſent to his departure. 
A. D. 140. As ſbon ag Edward landed in Eng- 
land, he ird writs for aſſembling a purliament at 


Weſtminſten. Fhe aſſembly/ ſhewed! an uncommon 
alacrity in aſſiſting the monarch, and providing 4 
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utmoſt expedition was uſed on this oceafion ; and 


the ſhock: of the 1 many 
leaped; overboard, and. periſhed in the ſea. In xhis 
critical moment, a .reinforcement of Flemiſh ſhips 


to favour- the ſiege 


LES 
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the ſecurity of tlie realm againſt all invaders. They 


anted the king à large fupply'; and orders were 

| ned for ed | * und the Iſle of 

Wight; for fitting out a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty fail, to protect the coaſts ; for ſending ſupplies 


of proviſions to the caſtles of Edmburgh and Stir- 


eighty-twa men at arms, two thouſand light-horſe, 
and. two thouſand and ten archers, for defending the 


marches of Scotland. Theſe tokens of affection 


deſerved a grateful return, and accordingly Edward 
granted a full remiſſion of all debts due to the crown, 


ceſſion to the throne. To theſe he added a confirma- 
tion of the two charters, and of the franchiſes of 
the boroughs. But notwithſtanding the remarkable 
harmony that prevailed among the branches of che 
legiſlature, the parliament declared, that they owed 
Edward no obedlience as king of France, and that 


the two kingdoms ſhould for ever remain diſtinct 


and independent. It was foreſeen, that France, if 


monar Y * 


* : = * 


ority over the enemy. The French could not ſtand 
lifh g many hundreds of them 


joined the Engliſn, and determined the fortune of 
the day. Two hundred and thirty of the enemy's 
ſhips: were taken; and thirty: two thouſand French- 
men were ſlain, with two of their admirals. The 
loſs of the Engliſh was inconſiderable. Philip's 
courtiers were ſo aſtoniſhed at this dreadful mite - 
tune, that none.:dared to be the meffenger of ſuch 
alarming intelligence. His jeſter at laſt gave him a 
had ſuſtained, and the triumph: of the Engliſn. 
among his allies; and he ſoon marched at the head 
of an army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
compoſed of Engliſh, Germans, Flemings and Gaſ- 
cons: ' The firſt attempt was the ſiege of Tournay; 


but the city was no ſooner. inveſted, than Edward 


detached. fifty thouſand men, under the command of 
Robert d' Artois, wha poſted himſelf near St. Omer's 

Robert's troops were chiefly 
compoſed of tradeſmen, who! had never faced an 
enemy, and were wholly ſtrangers to military diſci . 


ling 3 and for raiſing a body of ſeven hundred and 
ty 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| every where with a noble refiſtance. Four 


» * 
I. 4 
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7 — r they were totally routed by. 
''a a * Om the garriſon, notwithſtandin th | a 
abilities of their fader. Oe 


He puſhed the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour, and mer 
men, 


by Robert Butraud and Matthew de la 
Trie, marſhals of France; aſſiſted by the counts of 


This victory added a luſtre to Edward's authority 


and of all proſecutions on foreſt- treſpaſſts linde his ac- || Eu, Guiſnes, Foix, Narbonne, and other pallane 


| termined<©to:-defend himſelf by the 'wea 


: noblemen, who were reſolved to periſh under the 
; ruins of the city, rather than open their gates to the 
enemy. ng 77 , ee een 
At che end of ten weeks, the city was reduced to 
| great diſtreſs; and Philip having collected a pw. 
digious army, advanced within a few leagues of the 
Engliſh camp; not with a defign to bring on a gene- 
ral engagement, but of being ready to aſſiſt the 
garriſon whenever an opportunity offered. Edward, 
exaſperated at the length of the ſtege, ſent an herald 
to Philip, challenging him to decide their claims to 
the crown of France by ſingle combat, or by an action 
of .a hundred againſt a Fondred: or by a general 


engagement. Philip replied, that a vaſſal was not 


entitled to challenge his liege lord; and that the duel 
Was, beſides, propoſed on very unequal terms; but 
if Edward would increafe the ſtake, and put alſo the 
kingdom of England on the iflue of the combat, he 
would willingly accept the challenge. Theſe bra. 


vadoes were in the true ſpirit of the times; but both 
; theſe kings were too wiſe to think feriouſly of putting 
q them in execution: an CF | Fad 
[ ; 2 X | F * 8 N Sn. <4 EY 4 3 a 

„While the two armies continued in the neighbour 


hood of each other, and a battle was epery dy 
expected, the counteſs dowaget of Hainault, morher- 


at } 1 * My #44 YL 


f ||; in-law to Edward, and ſiſter to Philip, though ſhe 


had-retired to the 'convent of Fonteville after the 


j 


death of her huſb and, | left her retreat on this intereſt- 


"1+ 


N 


ing occaſion, to employ her good offices for bringing 
about a peace between perſons ſo nearly related to 
her. Her zeal produced à. fort ceſſation! of hoſti. 


. * 1 8 + 22 Lars or ts en eie Irthif 
Hey: lities, aßd which the pope in vain endeavqured to 


convert into a peace; but the demands of Edi 


[|| were t00 exorbitant to be admitted. He requited 


chat Philip ſhould free Guienne from all claims of 
| ſuperiority, and entirely abandon the protection of 


Scotland. Theſe conditions were accordingly re. 
ected by Philip; a prolongation” of the trücc only 
vas agreed to. The ſucceſs of Edward certainly 


ſoldiers," that they everywhere maintained a ſuperi- 


entitled him not to make ſuch demands His allies 
were never firmly attached to his intereſt * they were, 
indeed, defifous of his money, but never intended to 
; weaken the power of France. Accordingly, when 
they found that his treaſure was near] Whale, 
they abandoned the confederacy; and Edward being 
Preſſed hy his impatient ereditors, he was obliged to 


Paſs privately into England. 3 
| His: embaraſsment had chiefly aroſe from the na- 
ture of the ſubſidy granted by parliament. It con- 
ſiſted of corn and wool, on account of the ſcarcity 
of money; and theſe commodities could not be ol 
lected and diſpoſed of ſoon enough to anſwer his 
exigencies. But though this was nothing more than 
might have been expected, Edward was determined 
to puniſh the ſheriffs and officers of his revenue; for 
he conſidered: them as guilty of negligence, which 
had, in ſome meaſure, occaſioned the bad ſucceſs of 
his expedition. The biſhop of Chicheſter, chancel- 
lor; the biſhop of Litchfield, treaſurer; and the 
' archbiſhop, prime miniſter, now felt the weight of 
his diſpleaſure. The two former were 12 ned; 
but the primate, fearing the effects of dwatd's 
anger, retired immediately to Canterbury, and de- 
zons of the 


prelacy. He accordingly--convened' a meeting of 
the clergy in that cathedral, and pronounced f 
„ ns e ot inn: e HD 1 geners 
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<o+o} ſentence - of» extommunication againſt all 
875 — violated the immunities of the church. 14 10 
A. D. 1341. A parliament being aſſembled, the 
imate, who had received no ſummons to attend, 
preſented himſelf at the gate in his pontifical orna- 
ments, and demanded admittance to his ſeat as the 
firſt and higheſt peer of the realm. He Was, however; 
denied admittance : for two days ſucceſſively! 5 but 
Edward, ſenſible of the dangerous conſequences that 
t attend his quarrel with the clergy, prudently 
accepted of the conceſſions made by the churchman, 
and the primate was again received into favouro . 11 
This diſpute with the archbiſhop, the immenſe; 
debt Edward had contracted on the continent, and 
the arbitrary meaſures he had purſued with regard to 
the officers of his revenue, alarmed the parliament, 
and it was determined to ſet. proper bounds to the 
royal prerogative. » They required a ne confirma- 
jon of the great charter; they paſſed a bill, whereby 
it was enacted, that no nobleman ſhould be proceed-, 
ed againſt or puniſhed, but. by the judgment of his, 
peers aſſembled in parliament; that the more impor- 
tant offices of ſtate ſhould be filled by the king, with 


migh 
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of acknowled ing his title to the crown: of France, 


provided, he would. engage, to, affit bin againſt 
Charles de Blois. Paar W. immediately all. the, 


| Ts Sai an alliance with Mont- 
fort; and being at the ſame time incited by the per- 
ſuaſions of Robert. d'Artojs, he agreed to the condi- 
tions, and a formal alliance was concluded between 
them. 8 PIR ieee 3 5: cir gh Dog * 

Thinking his treaty with Edward was. a profound. 
Secret, Montfort. made ng difficulty, of repairing to. 
Faris, in order to ſuppoxt his claim to the durchy of 
Britany. But he Was. foon convinced both of his 
error andi the imprudent ſtep he had taken. Philip, 
at his firſt audience, told bim plainiy, chat he had no. 
right to Britany, and at the ſame time ręproached 
him with having done homage to Edward, and en 
tered. into an alliance with a prince, who was the pro- 
feſſed enemy of France. Montfort acknowledged 
his having paſſed over to England, but denied the 
charge o having done homage to Edward; adding, 
that he was ſatisfied. of the goodneſs of his claim, 
and was ready to ſubmit to the judgment of his peers, 
with regard to Britany. Philip, immediately ap- 


advantages that 


x . 
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the conſent of the council and barons; that every 
ſeſſion theſe offices ſhould be reſumed by him, and 
the miniſters Who diſcharged them reduced to private 
perſons; that they ſhould, in that condition, anſwer, 
before the parliament, to, any accuſations brought 

ainſt them; and that if they were any ways found 
guilty, they ſhould finally be diſpoſſeſſed of their 
dignities, and more ſufficient perſons be ſubſtituted 
in their place, Edward ratified theſe acts in full par- 
liament, but never intended to make them the rule of 
his Conduct. oi fo todvers 5d inn wie 15 
By making theſe important; conceſſions, the King 
obtained large ſupplies from the parliament, particu- 
larly a grant of twenty thoufand ſacks of wool, to 
be tranſported to Flanders before Michaelmas, with 
2 prohibition to all other perſons from ſending thither 
any wool, till that period was elapſed. But though 


f 


| tion, he inſtantly confiſcated the ear 
| fort, commanded the parliament of Paris, by his ſole, 
authority, even without ſummoning the peers .of 


| Fare a day for diſcuſſing his claim, but forbid 
im to ſtir out of Paris till after the ſentence was pro- 
Ml-cntford was now ſufficiently convinced that he had 
every thing to fear, and took a reſolution to make his 
eſcape. ,, He accordingly withdrew from Paris during, 
the night in the diſguiſe of a merchant, and Pare. 
Britany in ſafety. Philip was no ſooner informed of 
his eſcape, than, in a tranſport of rage and indigna- 
dom of Mont- 


France, or exhibiting any formal proceſs, to adjudge 


Britany to Charles de Blois; and the more effeually | 


| to carry. the ſentence into execution, he ſupplied. his 


| nephew' with a numerous army, under the command 


of his eldeſt ſon John, duke of Normandy. Mont- 


Edward had, by ſacrificing ſome parts of the royal 
authority, extricated himſelf, from his preſent. diffi- 
culties, he did not ſeem deſirous of continuing the 
war on the ſide of Flanders, in ſupport of his title to 
the crown of France. An unforeſeen accident re- 


John III. duke of Britany Was deſirous of leaving 
his dutchy to a daughter of his brother the count 
de Ponthievre ; but in order to prevent the calami- 
ties that always attend a diſputed ſucceſſion, he deter- 
mined to marry her to ſome pxines capable of repell- 
ing any attempts that might he made to diſturb the 
tranquillity of his country. Charles de Blois, nephew 
to the King of France, appeared to him the moſt 
proper for this purpaſe. He confulted the ſtates of 
Britany, who, approved of his choice: the marriage 


fort, who was unable to face the French army in the 
field, ſhut himſelf ur jo Nantes, which was ſoon be- 
 lieged by the duke of Normandy. The, city was 


ſtrongly fortified, and capable of holding out a con- 


| {iderable time againſt the enemy; but by the treach- 
newed the hoſtilities between the two -kingdoms; | 


ery of the inhabitants the city was delivered up to the 


enemy, Monfort himſelf was. taken priſoner, and 


committed to the caſtle of the Louvre. 
A. D. 1342. The captivity of Montfort ſeemed. 
to have determined the fate of Britany. But the he- 
roic virtues and conjugal fidelity of his wife ſupported 
the falling fortunes of his family. Jane of Flanders, 
counteſs of Montfort, one of the moſt extraordinary 
women of that age, no ſooner heard of the impriſon- 
ment of her huſband, than aſſembling the inhabi- 
tants of Rennes, where ſhe then reſided. She pre- 


was concluded; and all the vaſſals ſwore fealty to 
Charles and his ſpouſe, as their future ſovereigns, 
The count de Montfort himſelf, one of John's bro- 
thers by a ſecond marriage, acknowledged the rights 
of his neice, and made no difficulty of taking an oath 
of fealty to Charles. But he forgot both his conceſ- 
lion and his oath on the death of John, and exerted 

himſelf in taking poſſeſſion of the country. He en- 

aged many of the moſt conſiderable barons, to ac- 
Knowledge his authority, and made himſelf, maſter | 
of Rennes, Nantes, Breſt, , Hennebonne, and mot | 
of the important fortreſſes of the dutchy, He met | 
with very little op poſition in his attempts, Charles 
de Blois being engaged in ſollieiting, at the court of 


ſented herſelf in the midſt of the aſſembly with her 
infant ſon in her arms, and conjured them to preſerve 
from deſtruction, the only remaining heir of that 
illuſtrious family, who had fo long held the ſceptre 
of Britany. . Deeply affected by her politic addreſs, 
. they. promiſed to Aer her with their lives and for- 
tunes. All the other fortified towns in the dutchy 
embraced the ſame reſolution; and the utmoſt expe- 
dition was uſed to furniſh them with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for making a noble defence againſt the enemy. 
The counteſs herſelf. repaired to Hennebonne, the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſs in IA determined there to wait 
for the expected ſuccours from Edward, and in the 
mean, time ſent her infant fon to England, that he 


rance, the inveſtiture of the dutch. [ might not he expoſed to the ſame unhappy fate with 
But though Montfort had made theſe acquiſi- || his father. + hang) 


tions, he was ſenſible he ſnould not be able to ſup- 
port himſelf againſt the attempts of Charles de 


* 


$14 Perſuaded that the reduction of Hennebonne, to- 
| gether with the captivity of the counteſs, would put 


Blois, unleſs aſſiſted by ſome powerful ally. He there- 
tore determined. to apply to che Engliſh monarch, | 
Accordingly, under pretence of ſolliciting his claim 
8 the earldom of Richmond, which had fallen to 
bim by the death of his brother, he viſited Edward; 
made that prince an offer of doing him homage, and 


a final period to all oppoſition, Charles de Blois in- 


veſted the place with a numerous army, compoſed of 
French, Spaniards, Genoeſe, and ſame Britons. The 
ſiege was carried on with the utmoſt vigour, and the 
lace defended with a bravery that would have done 
honour to the beſt general of the age. The French 
22 were 


m*d* | A. P. 1342. 


HIS TOHY OF ENGLAND. 


3 — 


AD. 1345. 
in every attack, and erpetually Mars” otnſufes wicht che popey! at che inſtigation of the 

a ee m. The countels! of Fratiee, had denounced-againſt them.'-: he iy 
was foreniolt int bn, firs , And = het 1 vüch] III. Thar the places talen on both ſides odd 
the utmoſt te arld int Fettewing remain in the hands of the e and the 
that dere in making an a ale upon One part priſoners ſet at liberty their ranſoins. 
of the town Had . wu to ſecure a "diftant quarter || IV. That 84 21 alles — of France and England 
of their camp, ſhe fallied out at the Head of two hun- ſhould be included in this treaty,” and that the a 
8 horſe, made a dreadful daughter, and ſet fire to kings ſnould exert their) utmoſt endeavours to 

eit tents, km 1-5 ge and magazihes. A detachinent, . 7 oftilities in Guienne, France and Britany. 7 
was immediately ſent from the maln body oF te army, 1343. Soon after the ratification of ee | 
and Jane ſoon Cerdtived at her retreat Ns Kut offs — Edward returned to England 3 but neither of 


A moment was ſufficient to form her non ſhe' 
| ordered her men to diſperſe, and fly" to. Breſt, where 
ſhe would ſoor meet them. 

obeyed, and Jane, having increaſed her eſcort to five 
hundred men, cut her way through part of the ene. 
my's camp, and entered the town'amidft the Touts 
and acclamations of the garriſon. © 

But notwitſtanding the © H6B16 defence made by the 
cbunteſs, the 
extremity. Several breeches were made in the walls, 
and the enemy Was preparing for à general are 
It was now thought neceſfary to offer terms of capi 
tulation, and the 'biſhop of Leon was actually 


for that purpoſe to the camp of Charles de bis; 


but the 1 who had mounted one of the towers | 


to her aſſiſtance, immediately communicated the joy- 

ful tidings to the garriſon, ind the biſhop: of e 

was recalled. 

3 ſaw the Engliſh enter the harbour, and laid afide 
their deſign of making a general affault. 

forcement © confi of 

fix thouſand archers, ended b 

Manny, one of the beſt captains of the” age. The 
Sarge of the garriſon Was now revived; they reidily 
joined the Engliſh in a fally 

their poſts, and obliged * 

tation. 


of the fortreſs, [ney Engliſh fleet coming 


Sir Walter 
ein ro retire with Precipi- 


and the therefore determined to 
land to ſollicit in perſon more e 

Edward. Her requeſt was granted; a more numer- 
ous reinforcement was imme. ately « embarked © vnder 


als over into Et 


The couhreſs an returned in this 
uadron Ane by rin Lewis of Spain. 
de counteſs behaved with her uſual intrepidiry, and 
action continued with great obſtinacy 
an end to the. conteſt; and before de möm 
ared a dreadful ſtorm ſeparate 
ie che Engliſh reached chef 
The firſt attempt made d 
nes, which he carried V 
wounded, and durin 


1 2 17 


eren ag inſt v vin 
ault, but was dangerouſly 
His confinethent a party of the 
2 in the intereſt of Charles attacked arid took 
i aye by ſurpriſe. Robert kei the forttine 
but died ſoon after in his 2 to Eng 
Edward Was 
28 and ſwore he woull reven his death; 
an oath which he 3 obſerved.” He afſem- 
bled his army, embarked at Sandwich on the fifth of 


October, and after a paſſage of two days, landed at | 


Breſt, He formed three important fie 
time, and by attempting too much, mi 
The duke of Normandy, at the head of foi 


Engliſh, and cut off their proviſions. 


the po 
concluded on the following conditions: 

I. That Vannes ſhould de ſequeſtered, till the ex- 
piration of the truce, in the 


to be diſpoſed of by them'in fuch a manner a8 hey 
ſhould think pro 


II. That the F Nemings ſhould be abſolyed: from the 


Her commands were 


Ti French were confounded: When 


till wen 


greatly affected at the os of chis 


es at the fame 
carried in all. 
rty thou - 
ſand men, encamped in the nei hbourhood: of the | 
In this dan- 
gerous ſituation Edward liſtened to the mediation of 
pe's legate, and a trace for three years was | 


| of the dawn the Efigliſhenfigns, fallied but, artacked 


hands of two cardinals, 


ſatiate his ven 
body of men at atnis, and 
| ſeverely puniſh the author of ſuch 


| vain. 
, Urove the beflegers from 
I by: at the hea 
begin heftilities'in Gui 
This reinforcement was not, however. Fuſſeitnr to If 1 
enable the countefs to take the Held agai inſt the enemy, 

was at once intrepid and humane, beloved: by his 
ectual ſuccours B05 if friends, And dreaded by his enemies. For ſome time 


| he was yery fucceſsful in his invaſions of the enemy's 
| | refritories. 
| the command of Robert d' Artbis, and the earl of j} French 
a from s 
| the place. 


| with fuch ſecrecy 


tered one qu arter of the F rench camp without 'refiſt 
1] ance, and fell u 


' 


j 


1]. fled to arms and-sdvithced 


the monurchs ſeemed deſirdus of obſerving the truce; 


Philip was deſirous of procuring 


the: departure of 


— and the motive of Edvard was that of ex. 
is 105 


himſelf from a very dangerous ſituation. It 
re no wonder that. the leaſt incident was laid 
hold of to break the truce, and recommence hoſtili. 
ties. Edward complained loudly of the execution of 


ſome Briton lords, hom Philip had put to death, 
town. was at laſt reduced to the laſt 


under pretence of their being guilty of treaſon. He 


was even ſo incenſed, hen he firſt heard of the fate 
of theſe noblemen, chat he gave orders for beheading 
all the priſoners of Philip's 
upon to recall the bloody 


8 but was prevailed 
tence, by the iremon. 


ſtrances of Henry, Lancaſter, He, however, 


earl 


ſent for one of the principal captives; and told him, 
with great emotion, that though the death of his 
countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a ſufficient reaſon 
| for tetaliating the ſame puniſhment- on him and his 
| fellow priſoners, yet he would not ſtain his repurs 

tion by imitating 
This rein- 


10 bad an example; he would not 
ance in the blood of the innocent; 


but, by che aſſiſtance of the Almighty, he would 


aralleled 


treachery and barbariry. Nor were his reats in 


« EP 1 


A. D. 144. He difparched: Henry; uf Der: 


ef 8 body of forees, to 

| Derby was che fon of 
earl of — and one of the moſt ac- 
complimed noblemen of *the | Engliſh court. He 


He attacked the count de Laille, the 
neral encamped at Bergerac drove him 
trenchments, and made imſtit maſter of 


This ſucceſs animated the 1 
in their conqueſts with great api en 1 
they had reduced the greater pa t of Peri 550 
K. D:01345. But while . earl Derby oy 


reducing French towns, the count de Laill, 


1 


ts; || having oellected an j of twelve! thouſand men, 


inveſted Auberaucke, *ich had lately 
oy hands of che Eng 


fallen into 
Derby haſtened to relieve 

ce, and arri ing eur the camp of the enemy 
night, Sir Water Manny propoſed to attack 
cle Preneh imtmetliatey. His advice was followed 
and ſucceſs, that the Engliſh” en- 
> the enemy with ſuch impetuoſ 


o, 


| that' the counts de Laille, Perigord, and Valentino, 


were taken priſoners in their tents, before they had 
time to recover from their ſurprize; and their troops 
ſeized with ſuch a panic, that they fed with the u- 
| moſt precipitation.” The confuſion was not, however, 
eneral. While one quarter was filled with diſorder, 
e other, where the count de Cominges'commanded, 
againſt the enemy. Elated 
with ſucceſs the Engliſm attacked them wich -incredi 


ble fury, and the engagement became very bloody; 
when the gartiſon, alarmed by hearing the _ 
ſound a aphex] charge, and diſcovering by the light 


the Preneh in fla, and put them to flight. 14 
ſeven thouſand fell in the action, and twelve hun 
were taken vm oa . nine counts, 
and above three hundred knights and gentlemen 
diſtinction. Pour: bn ces aro m. ae 
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A b. 1346. * A. D. ˙ gr 
rench army, made 8 | | dounided his hoibſe; Edrced the dos; and i kink 

it 5 the adjacent provinces. . Monſeg Mon- into the ſtreet; Where he was: facriligeeh  t 'Seferny- 
peſat; Villa Franche; Mitement; Toanius, ny | menu of an and aud ferocious: | & ol 23% 

F iguillon, a fortreſs. deemed. eee Angou: || Eduard finding it would np be in vainto: ** 
leme, and Reolle, fell ſucceſſively into the hands of my attempt on the fide of Flanders, he embarked, 
the Englifh. He would have extended his conqueſts || with! his forces? for: Guienne bur — Gre 
till farther; but Sl amo ſeaſon of the year ſtil prevented im from failing; In this 


him to gb into winter quatters. 
1 1346. Ge at the progreſs of che 
Engliſh, Philip Ferry a numerous army, under 
the commafid d of his ſon, the duke of Normandy; 
aſſiſted by the duke of Burguadyif: It would have 
been madneſs for Derby to have met the French i 


the open he was therefore: reduced 00 | e 
neceſſity of 22 on the defenſive. > His 

_ furniſhed all ch Places WI | garriſons, 1 
large quanti wins and. . military. ſtoras 5 


England; to inform Edward 


and then paſſed over = 
therprovincesp).and the d 


of the ſtate of ihne 


| fituation; Geofftey D*Hfarcourtz a 


th for the 'Etigliſh ta land in Norman tf — 


Norman ibaron; 


revailed upon Edward to change the — 6 * 
Ras onterpriaa. I Hartcurt Was a Hablemim hi 


eſteemed both for his perſonal merit and valour; ut 


been perſecuted: fied into ud 
rag. protection. He . dt pet f. advantages that 
"gp attend an cx e into "Normandy, . 


viure well. ouitiv ated, ful of rich und 
cities, deſtitute uf Anck ut a 


1 from the French armies; Hence ue wery Fa « 


ſervedꝭ that it would be much 


tnore"advanti 


which they wenn at 7 expoſed. * Phe duke: of Nor- Edward was convinced of the Juſtice of kivrematks; 
mandy opened 5 ign with che ege ö Nhe and, as foori'as the wind ermicred; pen to fea j and, 
gouleme, the gatriſbn of which made a noble de- If After | days. only; tan e ki 
fence ; but were a laſt reduced to entfemities? John witho! 3 'Kis 


lord Norwich, the 
defending the plate much longerz but being Un- 
willing to furrender ut diſcretion, had recourſe to 4 
ſtratagem, to ſave at once his own hom 
ſoldiers from being made priſoners of war. He 
aſcended the ramparts, and deſited to ſpeak with the 
duke of Normandy Hi requeſt was granted. | 
The duke a approfithed! the Wa 

begged a ceſſationg 

was * feaſt of the Virgin, to wham the qukez as 
well as himſelf, paid: great devotiom /The-duke 
very readil agreetl to the propoſal; :and Norwiet | 
having or — Are r e / 
marched out of 14 war ſoon «> che morn; 


ap 0 WY Wa 1 [| 
the French flewi$6 arms); ; — 
meſſenger to the due dea g Him of his engage | 


ment. I ſee,” e lame chat prince, the 
vernor has outwittedd me * | * 
wih taking the place 
The report of Derby, with 
gerous ſtate of Guienne, 17 
Edward, who had deteiming 
perſon. 
ſide of F landeft es furniſh We ti 
but they refuſed tij fulfil hair: | 
had, indeed, lately loſt) his Friend * 
the demagogue df Ghent. That 
deſirous 790 "transferrin ; the:ipovernment 
earl of Flanders to the'pringe: pros I} 
poſed, in a meeting uf Ls Torn ten ãnfiſt It | 
count ſhould e his alliance with | Philips le” 


let us be cont | 


n * 12 1 97 


Valois; and in caſe he perſiſted in maintaining that 


connection, that e hould transfer their rer, a 
to young Fanden ug; That ey 

fear 80 the reſentment of either: their on ſe 
or the king of T rhe Rog mar 
both able and willing do ſup chem e ictual 
The ſtates, aſtonifhed at this 1 ed pfopofal, 
and afraid of contradicting that ple leader, de- 
ſired time to conſult their conſtituants, as they wy 
no authority to determine a queſtion of ſuch imp 
ance without their conſent. The was too 
reaſonable to be denied, and the aſſembly roke up 
in great confuſion. His enemies laid hold of this 
attempt to ruin him: they charged him with: having 
embezzled vaſt ſums of the public money; and of | 
having made large remittances to England, wwhirher | 
he intended to retire, in order to enjoy in 1 

the riches he had procured by deceiving the 

The giddy multitude immediately changed their opi- | 
nion. The idol they had ſo long worſhipped was 
now devoted to deſtruttion: they thirſted for the 

blood of a perſon, for whoſe preſervation, but a few 
weeks before, they would willingly have ſhed their ||| 


7 r= 


governor, fine ry of || eld 


r, and his t 
| „ at all ada ted ro the 


s % and Norwich || 
f arms for the morrow; which 


| 83 f e ela 
ed 2 of 2 aal ate count 


x Manda Wa FRA 4 < 
Yn 88 of | and 


es ESSE 
1 — — attack à reg. army; 
| j| were thrally neee 8 e andTan- 


own, Ardevelt ſoon felt the effects; of this fatal 
Change i in the ſentiments of the nn 8 They _ | 


rl Far ſix: choufand ary £ 


{| paſe of 1 erg e ſucceſt < "the 
4 the moſt ſanguine exp 

tions: An . — U conſternation was imine ly 
| ſpread througi the whole rp vince of Normanidy;. 

| her nat he at apprehend s (were entertained-of 

| amivaſion.-: /Theſhips were PE rk: 

| Barfleut;and-Chethbirgh: ne ene Patol 

1 Crentüm: and Ste I. 405: furre 

1 and the: 5 — marched 


plunder Phihp 


they 


JONES. The KE U bath - 


city with: the; fi and a' dreadfi haQuarehe- 

San neither age, nor ſoc; gpr.conditiong wetv ſpared; 

all Teſt a aches $06 400 the I 5 Ed- 

top to: 4 2 

— 8 11 * aun 2 was: 1 
acer qr ure. an The booty was 

digious; andicherwhole ast ked, ropether with 


three /hungrediiof the kicheſt burghers; ang all the 
riſoners of diftinEon, and ſunt to Englands 
4. The gaſtle f Quecn, however, ſtill held out and 
| | whothought the reduction of it: would be 
of little canſequenice, marched through thetbiſhoprics 
| of: Lificux and Evreux towards Rouen, he xapiral 
I] of: Normandy. In his route he took the towns of 
| Louvere and Liſieux; but onadvancing to the banks 
of the Seine, he found che bridge already broken 
and the French monarch poſted on tlie oppo- 
| fite fide of the river, at the head of . prodigious 
army. Edward did every thing in his powe to 
provoke Philip to a battle. Hie laid the Whole 
country waſte, burnt the ſuburbs of Pont h Arche, 
Vernon, and Mullien. The ſame fate attended the 
noble palace of St. Germain; and ſome of the light 
troops carried their ravages to the ph} rig Paris. 
Edward made another attempt the — at 
Poiſſy, but met with die Ene Date diſa ointment ; the 
bridge was broken down, and Philip's: army ap- 
on the oppoſite bank of the river. Some 


| ws atagem Was therefore neceſſary to elude the . 


% Ab e HISTORY 0 br tm GLAND. 4b as 


dec of Philip. .Acbordli ly the Engliſh inonarch | manded-eherhitddine; which conſifed of ſeyen bun 
matched; with — farther up the Seine; || dred men at curtns, fix thoufand archers, ang hom 
but by a — pans — during che night, r thoùſand Three hundred hillhhen. In This : Poſning 
turned to Poiſſy, drepairtd the bridge, touted the || Edward waited withigrear-eeinquillity, the * 
militia left to guard:the paſſage; eroſſed the river, || of theerieniy. G IH N e eee bas away 
and advanced, with quick marchies, towards Flan || :/\Philip, Aber peting the Somme at Abeville, pur. 
5 ders. I bis route he hurnt the ſuburbs of Beauvais; ſued his marc at thenbead of one! hundred and 
_ anddefeatet;withegreat. ſlaughter; the inhabitants uf || twenty thouſand men, determined io take the ſeveieſt 
Amiens who were marching to reinforce their nice revenge :on the Engliſn, whorhad laid his country 
amy But hes ſaon found himfelf in the ſame dan- ]| waſte; and inſulted the ſtandard: ef Fravce. On hi 
us n ſituation as before: all: the bridges on ade arrival im the neighbourhoad of Crecy, he detached 
mgperereicirider rer te e ardedi || ſeveral i of: his offioers to reconditre the: poſition ut 
The country was ruined. Philip was! cing || the Engliſh. Fhey readihy obeyed; and::fairhfylly 
againſt him at the heed of an hundred thquſand men g deſcribeq; at their return, the admirable order of 
and Godemar de Faye ſtationed bon db ppaste ide | Edward's forces. The count de Balche, one of the 
of the Somme, with a numerous army;71$0::obferve || beſt/ a Philip's $:army,..added, thar there was 
his: niotions.;- In 2 alarming criſis, he offered a not the least danger of Edwards dechnin Bae battle; 
| rewogd.to any perk hs coil lead his army 1 4 es 2 . . e 
plaae where t paſs the Somme; and a peaſant immediately, the engagement ſhould: be 
of Nermandy, nigh ya miches: to the ſafety of his ferred ue next morning; that che troops night 
country, pointefl but à ford below. Blanchetague; ||-reſt themſelves after their fat uing march. Put this 
wherd the U not above a foot in dept! 85 was over: ruled The force of munbers was thought 
low water. This diſcovery | revived: the hwy, wer ſufficient td halanoe every incofiytnience; and 1 it w 
theo Engliſh yo" they:-tiecamped>iatcmic and determined to begin the action immediately 
reached the about ſun- riſing the e morning, Þ The French were now im fight of the Fab 


1 ther ctide of food made up the river. and Edward that he might ſtill farther animate his 
Thel place exactiy anſmered the deſcriprion given of || men, rode through the ranks, and urged every mo- 
it by the — — oppoſite banſc was guarded |} tive that hadia tendeney te miſe their natural valour, 
by: Faye, at the head: of: twelve thouſand and inſpire chem hit: noble reſolution of remain 
men This: oppoſe was Hot, however, ſufficient || ing conquerors} or falling in he: glorious attempt. 
mid who was always maſter of his |} He, told them that the number uf the enemꝶ ſhould 
Paſũions, and maintained à remarkablt ooolneſs and be ſo far from intimidating, that it, ſhould inſpite 
Preſende of mind in the midſt of the moſt furious them with equrage; that confuſion: would be the 
battle Heplungedibimfelf intd the ſtream, 8 inevitable conſequenee of ſuch imultitudes of -untliſ, | 
Satz Let 21 wha, 1dve nie follow! m example. eiplined forces; | and that therotder in which he hat 
2 See their 46- placed them added to heit ann reſolntion, would 
verdigh;. the: loldiers t! rw. 0 the river be abundantiy ſufficient to pel all 
with tlie moſt arnazi L [ French army. Adding, * 5 requeſt nothing fm 
made a nable of vou, but that you imitate! my-example; and that: of 
2 or [| the, prince of Wales. The ftrocps caught:the-@u- 
ag 2 | ragc and noble intrepidity of: their ſoverign; ar © 
1 | the . ed to he led againſt then bn, 


it _ While Edward: 5 Saen ing the ardby 
| 2 rmy'y-.but- Eble: mad itmpoſſles:;; "He. dent orders; 


- ori: to ha -eill-they.rtceived ifartier 
ift e ; buthis n 
ind || obeyed. His army ing compaſed ON) Aged un! 
ure of overtaking ber of princes and noblemen] jenlous of each others 
ene d odrpine; the tide¶ honour, and moſt of them ſtramgers Nee ſub⸗ 
* flood was made Up the river, And rendered a paſ- ordination, ꝓreſſed forward to begin -x 8 
e ile che 2 purſued. lk that when :the:yamhialted; ! purſuant-ito: the: orders of 
march with, great tranquillity: - IG e906 eee | Philip, thes! fiecerding. ranks continued to mbye 
Though Fd warch had — he cane of | forward with- great. impetubſity, till-the whole be- 
being atthcked in his Hate iakarHg weden. Ben eame one — boch moving towards Otecy in 
convinced it would himpbffible tbr hi o.4Þ great-confuſian:s: nor Was .it in the power of. ng 
his maroſcovier:ithe .cxtenſive': plains: ol Picardy, || to remove the diſorder till they came near the E 
without: poſing his va to inevitablendeſtruction || ermy, when they ſtopped off themſelves, and 
erpetuab aithcks of a numerous esvalryt - Philip-an-opportunity of drawing them up in 
he therefore: determined to wait for the enemy 3 order. He divided his army, into three lines, con. 
venture a generil engagement. He according ly: choſe-{| formable'to;rhar of the Engliſn. The Girl: was led 
an ladvantageous prof: ground nir le fie lage of | by John de Luxembourg + king: of Bohemia, and 
| 
| 
j 
| 


Craey s and tom ſecute his flank fror the furious at- ¶ compoſed: of three — men at arms, twenty 
tacks of the, Frendh horſey: he::threw! up — en- ¶ Dine thouſand infantry; and ſifteen thouſand Genoeſe 
trenahment. and extended it round a ſmall wood, || croſs- bowtnen; under the command of Antonio Doria 
where he depoſited his baggage: Having taken ¶ and Carolo Grimaldi. Theſe were placed oppoſite o 
Theęſe neceſſary precautions, he. d -upohis army on che Engliſn archers. Charles, count of Aleneon, 
a ſmall eminence, q aud divided it into three lines. brother to Philip, led the ſecond diviſion, conhiting 
The firſt was commanded by the prince of Wales, | of. four: thouſand men at arms, and twenty:t : 
aſſiſtecbhy tht earls of Wxrwick and Oxford; Geoffrey | | infantry, The third diviſion was headed hy. Philip 
Harcourt of Normandy, the lords Stafford; Chandoig, in perſon; and formed a body of reſerve, amoumting 
Delawar, Holland nd Cobham, and! ſeveral other to twelve thouſand men at arms, and fifty 
ꝓerſons of diſtinction. This line conſiſted of ei ght foot. yniviongh 
hundred men at arms, four thouſand archers, and * The bang Was Jag by the Genoeſe craſs. ban. 
ſix thouſand Welſhmen, - The ſecond; line was com- men; but a ſudden ſhower — fallen a little be 
manded by the earls of Arundel and Northampton, fore the engagement, their bow. ſtrings were rel 
aſſiſted by the lords Willoughby, Roſs, Baſſet of and their arrows fell ſhort of the enemy. The fans 
Sapcotes and Malton; and conſiſted of eight hun- mis fortune had not, however, attended the boys 
dred men at arms, two thouſand four hundred arch- the Engliſh archers: they were preſerved in cales, 


r * thouſand bill-men, _ He: himſelf com- I whence” NEL mo * zuck ponteck 10810 


*.— TEE FOOT 


4, b W F< 


greadfül ſhawtt ee rb kale | 
port the ſhock, Wert en tio Ae and || 
fell back upon the Juke PAlengon's cavalry; As 
. other diſcha doubly increaſed the. confuſion. 15 tlie * 
whole vaſt 860 ſeemed: to be n kurty, 
| and diſrn: 
N the «A of Kleneon dileng 4 Kiniſear 
from the * Genoeſe, made a eircüit with his ca- 
| felf upon the A flank of che firſt batralion | 
ral iſh ar archers. The battle now betamẽ deſpe- | 
rate and bloody. The French opened themſelves a 
age throu the archers; and Advanced kgainſt 
the * of Wales, who re&ived them with ſuch 
firmneſs and reſolutionz that nümbers of them 
were anf bit cke prince Himſelf was ſtill in Gd 
greateſt danger of being ſurrounded by the ſaperio 
numbers of the enenly, The earls 0 Arundel and) 
Northampton perceived his ſituation, and detachede a 
body of troops to his aſſiſtance. Philip” toöle ad. 
vantage Of this motion, and ſent three ſquadrons f 
hoe and German knights to the did of his Bro- 
ther. The prince was now attacked Beth in Bye * 
and rear; and a mmieſſenger was diſpatched by the 
earl of Warwick to the King, th inform him of the 
danger of his ſon, and deſife him td order a body of 
troops to his aſiſtance- { $6; Is: he wr or ie wen wo 
ſaid the king with tranqui e was an- 
ſwered in * 1 - 10 e „added he, 
« and tell my ſoh, chat I reſerve the honour of the 
day to him, and that 1 am confident he will bew 


himſelf worthy of the honouf of knighth6od.”, This 


Par 


- i FT 


— 


| bf: © 


| the 


I! loſs of the Eng liſh as for the 
| the French! 
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9 "LEM ? oF 1 fo 6 

8 oh ac Ta ſete y ard fought in per 
ſows Ld 


and w! e two of three ran- 
dom 1 850 „ But be Was Yoon after parted from him, 
together With tis: valiant companions, fell 
the flain. Flis Efeſt was com 5600 of 25 


"otic Rather with chis motto ICH DIEN; 1 
ſerves and in memory pf this: celebrated viktory * 
was aſſümed by the pritice' of Wil ; And has been 


ever Ine reſumed E His Tacce 


quatier Was en by ch Secu at the battle 
; probably ding tö their peculiar tus. 
ord though others Tay it was in conſequence 
fimilar orders iſſued by hilip. But though 127 
hs refilſed to the living, the dead were treated w 
greateſt marks of Humanity. Edward ſent t | 
body of the + Ring e of Bohemia to his family; cauſed 
the Held of battle to be con crared, attended in per- 
ſon the füncrals of che nobleinery who fell in the ac: 


tion, and ordered The common OY to be interred 


wb, * 1 


ith the greateſt decenty. 

This battle was almoſt ab kerdarkable for the fall 
prodigious flayghter. of 
nly one eſquite;. three knights, and a 
few private mien fell it this remarkable action! S6 
great is ſüperlority of prudence and conduct over 
numbers ant temerity. oh is ſaid that the Eng liſh 


ry 


| defived preat allyantapes from ſome pictes of artille 


ih their army; an invention Which had ſome 
been knowWII ahd' of” which it is furprizi that P 
lip neglected the adyant 


anſwer being delivered to the prince in the heating” of | 
his OE. they ſeemed i to be inſſ pited with freſh 
courage : _ OE mare than a mach for the iti | 
creaſing numbers of the enemy; who exerted all their 
2 to break again the compacted 85 of the 
neliſh, Who, in their turti, attacked the French with. 
fk importer that they were unable to ſtand the 
yo The duke of Alengon was flain;© A dread: 
ful carriage enſued; princes, peers, generals, knights, 


and common ſoldiers; fell nee and formed | 
a frightful heap. of ſlain - 


Enraged to ſee the two firſt Unes of his aby 48. Il 
tally defeated;: Philip advanced at the head ef the 
body of reſerve; which the confuſion that reigned” in 
the French army had hitherts ae from engeg! 

„ 3 but there was now no lohger atty y equality in the 


eanndn ef that 
4 conſequently of wy 
Ades, nohe of che hiſforians'who' 


| 3 the 1 5 very Gt, in deferibin 


age But iow Arab 


| ſeveral: authors of ctedit mention this: articular, there 


is reaſon to Believe that the whole is founded on miſ- 
' take; . Tei 


It is not matüral to think that Edward in ſo 
long; {6 laborlous,”ahd fo dangerous a march and re- 
treat, could: arty, about with Him an unweildly trait 


of urtillety, eſpecially When jt is confideted wat the 
age were fptodigioufly clumſey; and 
greater wig than ours. Be: 

ved at _ oy 


. Alley, 
Water uſe than 
that river 7 


ge over Somme, mention any ching 
— it Would have been of much 
his Archers, who” Uned the. baks 
cover his : 


\ Edwai awe de Kal Bud adbeflsg fo ihe 


ion. Confounded at the ſight of Teng auch um! 


ben of their countrymen 7g and the S hole plain 


filled with fugitives; the ttoops anſweted hot the 


courage of their leader; who gave. Ngnal p proofs] of 
his valour and capacity as a general, Hut 15 Was cod 
late, The French tefuſed+ any 10 


nger to face the | 
Engliſh; arid a general fli 


ght enſued. Philip himſelf 
was wounded, and carried off the field of battle by | 
John de Hainaulc, - The ſtandard ef. France Was 
thtown down, and the whole army diff but the 


laughter did not ceaſe till darkneſs put an end to the |} 


diſpute. The victory being complete, the Ring flew 


In the glorious courſe you have begun ! The he- 
' Toic mannet ih which you have acquitted, yourſelf || 
- to-day, ſufficiently: proves you deſerve the cron ll 
* you are born to wear?” F 
Such was the iſſue of the famous bartle of Creey, 
tought on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt; when, by a 
moderate computation, there fell by the ſwords of the 
Engliſh twenty-four baronets; twelve hundred knights, 
keen hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men at 


| thod'by which he could 


| that kingdom the death of Ardevelt having 
ed His. authority 1 


| Sow an opp 


batele of Crecy. He had obſerved an Pete the 
greut lengeh 6f dhe voß 42 to Gylienne; the only me- 

nd troops to defend his pro- 
vinces, or attack the monarch of Ftaitce: His great, 


object Was, therefore; to ſecute an & into 
eſtroy- 


fy paſt 

1 the Low Countries: ” He had 
unity of making Himſelf maſter of 
part on hi French coaſt oppoſite to England, 
Valais ſexrmied the beſt adap to anſwer his de- 
ſigns. Accordingly he led His victorious army thi- 


ther; and! inveſted the plate on the third of be app 


ber! 
into the arms of the prince of Wales and exclaimed; |} 
by Ty gallant ſon; heaven grant you may perſevere: 


Fer Feats! 150 tecerded 11 dhe anal of kiſh 

more glorious, to England than that at om ate: 
| confidefation : tlie armies of Edwa | 
where victorious! The duke of ! Nordiahdy: Was re- 
called from Guienne, on — wr bf - dward in 
| Normandy 5 ho army was left to o the progreſs 
of the ate of Derby; nor did that able geln fil 
to improve ſo favourable an opportunity. He took 
| Maribeau and Luſi We; Taillebbutg, St, 


Jean d' Angeli, aud Feige, 0 ene their gates at 


the firſt ſuullm bat, Theſe acquiſitiotis opened hith a 
r and thirty thouſand infantry; together with || free paſſage into the adjacent provinces; and Derb 
me principal nobility of France, among whom were | enehded his — — to the banks of the Loire; 


ie dukes of Lorram and Bourbon, the earls of Alen- 


a F landers, Blois, Reaudemont, Harcourt, Aux- 

Te, St. Pol, and Sancerre; with the kings of Bo- 
Wan and Majorca. The former had been long fa- || 
1,0U as a general, but age had now.deprived him of 
_ light, He could not, however, be perſuaded 
mY engaging in the hotteſt- part of the battle. le 


cauled oy reins of his bridle to 3 interlaced with 
5 


E 


f 


reading tefror and deſolation Wenn all that pare 
the F Reden dominions. . © 


The war was ſtill carried o in Britaby; and the 


en of Montford contintied to diſplay her heroic 


virtues. Charles de Blois, at the head of a numer- 
ous army inveſted the fortfeſs if Roche de Reen, and 
ſhed the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. The place 
be counteſs to 15 

er 


Was of too much importance for t 
RT 


3 


. 


* 
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rorth, attacked the French dur- receive a more fatal blow than the preſent. Fig 
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| r equal both in the field and. the cabinet; {| ſecured in the tower of London; and Philippa em- 
che war was carried on with the ſame vigour as before || barking at Dover, | paſſed over to the Engliſh. camp 
the captivity of her huſp ana. ] 12 
The Scots had ſome time ſince recalled their king, {I} honours, that were due to her rank, to her merit, and 
David Bruce, from France; and ; the inſtigation of || ſucceſeeeu dd. n 
| invading England Edward. had yet made but little progreſs in the 
during the abſence of Edward, at the head of, an || ſiege of Calais. John de Vienne, a knight, of Bur. 


> Ty 


7 
3 


oppreſſive contributions, and committed the moſt || monarch, ſenſible of the difficulty of taking the 


| 1 lines; the firſt, conſi ſting of French | of Calais, and deſirous of ſuccouring a garriſon that 
ux1liaries. and the flower of the Scottiſh. nobility, 


t, high-ſtewarc and proached the place at the head of an army of two 
A | Marche; and the third by the carls. of Murray and || hundred thouſand men. But he ſoon perceiyed that 


a ſingle combat; and Philip 
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lord Piercy. The Scots were now ſtruck. with a Manny anſwered, that Edward was ſo exaſperated 
i 


flank of the diviſion commanded by the king. Da-: ||| the treatment to which brave men are eat x 
vid fought with great intrepidiry, and, aſſiſted by his | Would not your king have expected the ſame condu . 
barons, made a noble ſtand 


the earls of Murray and Douglas, ſtill ſtood firm, I gallant a prince as Edward. But I inform au. bur 
but were ſoon broken when attacked by the whole if we mutt periſh, we ſhall. not periſh, unreven 70 
force of the Engliſh, Murray was flain in endea |} and that we are not yet ſo reduced, but we e 
| vouring to rally his men, and Douglas taken priſoner. || our lives at a high price to the victors, It 5 5 be 
e The Engliſh now remained maſters of the field of leſs, the intereſt of both ſides to prevent the | 77 
battle; and this victory would, in all probability, rate extremities; and I . expe&t that you e = 
have determined the fate of Scotland, had not Ro- brave knight, will interpoſe your good offices ; 


— 


Manny exerted all his intereſt with Edward in behalf 


* the brave garriſon of Calais. He repreſented the 
ek Conſequences that might reſult from ſo dan- 
verous à precedent, which could not fail of increaſ- 


ing the miſeries of war, already ſufficiently ſevere. -| 
E 


ward felt the whole force of his obſervations, and 


thought proper to mitigate the ſeverity. of the con- 


ditions he had demanded. He only inſiſted, that ſix 


of the principal citizens ſhould repair to his camp 


with the keys of the fortreſs, bare-headed and bare- 
foored, with ropes about their necks, to be diſpoſed 


” 


f as he thought proper. Theſe conditions being 
reſt of the inhabitants. ,, 4 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the horror and con- 
fuſion which theſe ſevere conditions excited in the 
breaſts of the inhabitants of Calais. They endea- 

youred to deprecate the wrath of the victor by the 


moſt humble ſubmiſſions and affecting remonſtrances. 


But Edward was inflexible; and it was reſolved by 


the fa to ſubmit to the maſſacre that muſt fol- 
low 


| brethren to an ignominious death, for no other reaſon | 


than that of having done their duty to their king and 
country. But: before the council broke up, Euſtace 

de St. Pierre, one of the principal inhabitants, ſtept 
forth, and offered to lay n his life for the ſafer 


own relations declared themſelves ready to ſhare in 
the glorious lacrifice ; and two others were quickly 
found who followed their example. Theſe. willing 
victims to the ſafety of their countrymen. appeared 


and were ordered to be executed immediately. Pierced 


with the afflictions of virtue in diſtreſs, the queen fell 
on her knees before Edward, and beſought him with 
tears to ſpare the lives of thoſe brave men, whoſe 


only crime was their attachment to their fovereign. 


. 


affection; he relented, and the heroic burghers were 
- pardoned. But the compaſſion of Philippa did not 
terminate here: ſhe carried the almoſt farmfhed vic- 
tims to her tent, ordered them a noble repaſt, made 
them a preſent of money and clothes, and: fent them 
back to their friends in ſafety. nh 2 
Edward being now maſter of Calais, took every 
B his power to ſecure his conqueſt. He 

new that it would be impoſſible for him ever to 
| make the inh bitants real friends to his government, 

and therefore obliged them all to leave the town, and 
re-peopled it from England. This policy preſerved 
the place ſeveral centuries from falling again into the 


Edward could not withſtand the force of conjugal 


* 


hands of a French monarch. 


, 
. 


* 


A. D. 1348. Satisfied with this important conqueſt, 
Edward liſtened to the mediation of the pope, and 


concluded a truce with Philip but the terms of it 


were very ill obſerved; and an attempt was made to 
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rom their refuſal, rather than devote fix of their | 
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Manny, departed ſerretly from London with the 
prince of Walks, and reached Calais the evening be- 
Tore the treacherous deſſgn was intended to be carried 
into execution, Charny arrived; and a choſen band 
of ſoldiers was admitted at one of the poſtern gates 
by the governor, who received the ſtipulated furn. 
All the French who entered were immediately taken 
priſoners, while Charny was waiting with impatienct 
for the ſignal to enter the town in triumph. At laſt 
the great gate was opened, but not for him. The 
Engliſh ruſhed out ander the banner of Sir Walter 
Manny, both Edward and the prince of Wales ſerv- 
ing as volunteers. Charny was aſtoniſhed, but de- 
termined to diſpute the victory with the enemy. He 
drew up his men in a ſquare battalion, and main- 
tained the fight till break of day with the —4 
intrepidity. During this conteſt, a valiant Knight, 
called Euſtace de Ribaumont, had the glory of fight- 
ing a fingle combat with Edward, whom he beat 
twice to the ground, and''who as often recovered 
| himſelf vi | | 
| long doubtful; but at laſt Ribaumont owried himſelf 


1 


— 


| Charny, in the mean time, maintained the fight with 
great obſtinacy ; but perceiving his retreat cut off 
| by another: detachment from the town, he ſurren- 


y dered at diſcretion,” All the officers were conducted 
of ks friends and companions. Aﬀfeced with his || 
uncommon inſtance of  magnanimity, © three of his 


to Calais; where they were treated with great cour- 
teſy: they ſupped with the prince of Wales and the 


conduct; even Charny himſelf was not reproached 
for his treachery. '' Ribaumotit - was' loaded with 
Praiſes by Edward, Who alſo” preſented him with a 

ttring of pearls he wore about his own' head; ſaying 

to him, *I know you, Sir Euſtace, to be gay and 
amorous, and that you take delight in rhe company 
of ladies and damſels. Let them all know from 
| whom-you received ; this preſent.” . You are no longer 

a priſoner, I acquit you of your ranſom, and you 
| are at liberty to-morrow to diſpoſe of yourſeif as' you 

think proper.” This age was the tergn of chivälry 
and gallantry; and in a' famous combat of thirty 

knights againſt thirty, fought about this time, Beau- 
manoir called out, as they were going to engage, 
chat it would be ſeen that day, . HI had the faircle 
miſtreſſes. ? 104 e JRL 03 WIVIOTST If N 151155 
A. D. 1349. The order of the garter, which was 


nos inſtiruted, probably owed i Origin to the love 
which Edward Bere to the countefs of Salifbury. 


That celebrated lady, at a court ball, dropped Her 
garter, which the king took up; and 'obſetving chat 


— - dony V 


* 
7 


tamed that favour merely by accident, he called out, 
Honi ſoit qui maly penſe.” | Eil to him who evil 


thinks. Theſe words became the motto of the order. 


— 


capital object of ambition to courtiers. 


rifing agility; The victory was 


conquered, and delivered his ſword to the king. 


Engliſh nobility, | No refle&ions werè made on their 


dome of his courticrs ſmiled, 28 if he bad not ob- 


| It conſiſted at firſt of no more tlian twenty- four per- 
| ſons beſides the ſovereign; though it ſoon became 2 


recover Calais, by corrupting the governor. One But theſe rejoicings and feſtivities were terminated 
Aimery de Pavia, an Italian knight, brave and in- by a dreadful peſtilence, which at this time invaded 
trepid in war, but a ſtranger to every principle of all the kingdoms of Europe. It firſt appeared in 
honour and fidelity, was entruſted by the Engliſh! the northern parts of Aſia; 5 
monarch with the command of this important for- all that country, continued its deſtructive progteſs 
tres. Geoffrey de Charny, governor of St. Omer's, ||; from one end of Europe to the oy. The weſtern 
found means to open a negotiation with Aimery ; parts of Enyland' firſt felt this fearful ſcourge, wllich 
who, in conſideration . of twenty thouſand. golden» ||| {bon after reached the capital, and raged, with un- 


dt, promiſed to admit a certain number of remitting fury, near two years; ſo that hardly one 


renchmen into the fortreſs; and the moſt proper 
methods were accordingly taken to inſure ſucceſs. 
Edward, informed of the deſign by Aimery's ſecre- 
ary, prepared to turn the contrivance to the de- 
ruction of the enemy. He ſent for the governor to 
ondon, and reproached him with his crime; but 
Promiſed to ſpare his life, if he would aſſiſt him in 
taking vengeance for the perfidious attempt. The 


211an heſitated not a moment to promiſe his utmoſt 


a ; tance in executing the intended deſign. A day 
* been appointed for the admiſſion of the. French; 
Edward having prepared a detachment of a 
d men, under the command of Sir Walter 


thouſan 


tenth part of the inhabitants ſurvwed. Above fifty 
thouſand ſouls periſhed in London only. This-dread- 
ful viſitation rendered a prolongation of the truce 
neceſſary, neither the French nor Engliſh being in a 
condition to renew hoſtilities. The Scots, indeed, 
took advantage of this misfortune to renew their 


dearly. for their temerity. Above five thouſand of 
them were ſwept away by the plague, and the reſt 
returned to their own kin dom, to difſeminate the 
counmtry men. b 
A. D. 1330. Before this ſcourge of heaven was 
| removed, 


| ravages in the northern parts of En land, but paid 


peſtiferous ſeeds of this dreadful Ciſcaſe among their 
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| Femoved, Philip paid che debt of nature, and was | 
ſucceeded in the throne by his ſon John, duke of 
Normandy, a prince poſſeſſed of many virtues, but 
rather of a private than a public nature. With: a 
heart full of the juſteſt ſentiments of honour and 
ſincerity, he was, of all others, the moſt improper 
rſon to ſway the ſceptre of France in theſe turbu- 
ent times; he wanted that maſterly prudence and 
foreſight, that penetration and 3 which the 
ſituation of his affairs required. His kingdom was 
filled with domeſtic commotions, which greatly fa- 
voured the views of the Englith. His relation, 
Charles, king of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, threw | 
the kingdom of France into combuſtion by aſſaſſina- 
tions and perfidies. He entered into a private treaty 
- with the Engliſh, and even ſeduced the dauphin to 


IS TORTY OT ENGLAND. 


| . 


* 


any terms conſiſtent with his ' own honour and 
that of his country. He offered to purchase | 

retreat to Bourdeaux, by - reſigning al | \ty 
queſts he had made, during this and the forme; 
campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt 
France during ſeven years. Theſe offers were hauoh 
tily rejected by John, who , 
the prince himſelf, together with a hundred of 1 
chief nobility in his army, ſhould ſurrender them. 
ſelves priſoners; and on theſe conditions he offeled z 
ſafe retreat to the Engliſh army. The anſwer of the 


prince was that of an hero, who fears death much 


leſs than diſnonour. He declared that neither himſelf 
nor his knights ſhould be taken but in battle; and 


| that he would rather ſacrifice his life than conſent to 


ſuch: infamous terms. 


en in his intrigues but that prince being at laſt 
M6. e of the folly of ſuch. deſtructive connec- 


* * 


men of his party, to an entertainment at Rouen, 
where they were all betrayed into the hands of king 
John: though this ſtroke proved not deciſive in 
e royal authority. B 4. 
A. D. 1356. Man ſeldom depreciates the humi- 
liating hand of heaven longer than he feels the weight 
of his chaſtiſement; the ſanguinary ſpirit of ambi- 
tion which ſeemed to have crouched beneath the late 


tremendous ſcourge of Providence, once more reared 


its head on the removal of that calamity. The ſeiz- 
and the prince of Wales, generally 
armour, having the preceding year made a ſucceſsful, 


expedition into Guienne, now advanced into Quercy, 


at the head of two thouſand men at arms, fix thou- 
ſand archers, and four thoufand foot. The ſucceſs 
of this young warrior was aſtoniſhing: he waſted 
Quercy, the Limoſin, and Auvergne, advanced to 
Berry, and after ſome unſucceſsful attempts upon 
2 and Iſſodun, took Vierzon by ſtorm. Here 
her 


known by the 
name of the Black prince, from the colour of his 


intelligence that the king of France was poſted at 
Chartres, on the other ſide of the Loire, all the fords 
of which were ſtrongly guarded. Young Edward | 
now perceived it was impractieable to advance, and 
therefore reſolved to retreat to Bourdeaux. John 
perceived his intention, croſſed the Loire, and march- 


neighbourhood of Poictiers. Edward perceiving that | 
a retreat was now impr afticable, {prepared for Vatile 
with all the courage of a young hero, and all the | 
| prudence of the oldeſt, and moſt experienced com- 
mander. - He poſted his handful of men in a place 
of difficult acceſs, full of hedges; buſhes and vine- 
yards, where neither the enemy's cavalry could at- 
tempt to pierce, nor their infantry attack him -with- 
out great diſadvantage; at the end of a narrow lane, 
che only avenue by which the French could advance 
to attack his main body, he paced a ſquare batta- 
iſh archers ; nor could 


lion of the flower of his En 
numbers, till this corps was broken. 84 
The French army, which conſiſted of above ſixty 
thouſand men, was encamped between Beauvoir and 
Maupertuis, and had John known how to have made 
a proper uſe of his numerous forces, his ſucceſs had 
been infallible without hazarding a battle. Prince 
Edward was already ſo diſtreſſed for want of provi- 
ſions, that a few days would have been ſufficient to 
have forced him to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
imprudent ardour of the French nobility would admit 
of no reſtraint; they imagined | themſelves fure of 
victory, and advanced immediately to attack the 
Engliſh. Juſt before the charge was founded, the 
cardinal of Perigord reached the French army ; and 
at his entreaty the battle was deferred till he had viſit- 
ed the Engliſh prince, and endeavoured to fave the 


peace, Edward, conſcious of his own dangerous 
fyuation, told the cardinal that, he would agree to 


We 


er is in 3 of France, aſ 
ed with ſuch expedition, that he overtook him in the 


conteſt. The next morning was to be the period of 
tions, invited the king of Navarre, and the noble- | 


the lives of thouſands. No advantage was omitted 


by-Edward : he employed the night in ſtrengthening 


che poſt he had ſo judicioufly choſen, with new in- 


trenchments; and detached a body of: chofen men 
under the 'command of de Greilly, capital of Bucke 
with orders to make a compaſs round the hill, and 
keep himfelf coneealed under covert of the hedges 


= 


and ditches with which it; was ſurrounded, till the 


battle ſhould begin, and then to fall with the utmoſt 
fury on the French rear. He now divided his troops 


| | into three diſtin& bodies, but ranged in fo cloſe com- 
ing of the king of Nayarre was Yeſented by Edward; | 


* 


pact a manner, that they ſeemed to form only a ſquare 
battalion: the front was defended by a number of 
ditches and hedges ; and the flanks were ſectired on 
one ſide by a ſteep hill, and on the other by a morafs. 


The earl of Warwick was ſtationed or the ſide of the 


hill, with the troops which compoſed the van; the 
rear, commanded by the earls of Suffolk and Sali. 
bury, was poſted behind a hee 


' "oof >, W 7 05 N 
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peremptorily inſiſted, tha 


hedge about a ſtone's caſt 


from the lane through which the French muſt march 


to the attack. At the end of this lane as a pretty 


| large gap, where Edward took his poſt at the head of 
freſhed his army, and here he received the firſt |] re 


the main body, which extended itſelf among the vines 


— 


and buſhes; the weaker part af the field being in- 
| cloſed by the carriages and baggage waggons. © 


The French army was alſo divided into. three bo 
leans, the king's brother; the ſecond by the danphin 
2 ted by his two brothers the dukes of 
Anjou and Berry; and the third, which conſiſted 


4 


The battle was begun about nine c'clock in the 


morning by three hundred choſen Frenchmen, who 
march 
Engliſh ; but were ſo galled by the archers, who 
lined the hedges, that more than one half ef them 
were ſlain before they reached the front of Edward's 
divifion, where the reſt were cut to pieces by an ad- 
vanced party commanded by lord Audley. The 
marſhals Clermont and Andrehen, who with a body 
F 8 of choſen cavalry had adyanceg cloſe behind the men 
the enemy avail themſelves of their yaſt ſuperiority of: [| 


up the lane towards the main body of the 


at arms to ſupport then), met with fo warm a recep- 


tion from the earl of Warwick, and at the ſame time 


ſo impetuous an attack from the earls of Suffolk and 
| Salifbury, at the head of a detachment from the reat, 


| obliged to ſurrender himſelf prifoner : moſt of the 


corps ſhared the fate of. the former. The firſt attack 


of the French being thus rendered abortive; the dau- 
phin advanced to the charge, but not without great 


But the 


difficulty; his men, diſpirited at the fate of their 


companions, were not ready to follow their leader. 
In this critical moment the capital de Buche fell with 


* 


* 


them into terrible diſorder: the Engliſh archers plied 
them with inceſſant ſhowers of arrows from every 


quarter while the other infantry with ſwords and 


| battle- axes ruſhed upon them and made the moſt 
farther effuſion of human blood, by an advantageous 


dreadful ſlaughter. The French threw down their 
arms and betook themſelves to flight, while Landas, 


Bodenai, and St. Venant, to whom the care of the 


dauphin 


dies; the firſt. was commanded by the duke of Ot- 


of 
| forty thouſand of the beſt troops in France, was led 


2 


that Clermont was killed on che ſpot, and Andrehen 


the utmoſt impetuoſity upon their rear, and threw 
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dauphin and his two brotkers had been particularly 


committed,” carried them off the field of battle, and 


hole diviſion followed their example. The duke || oi ret] and wh 
ee ſtruck with the ſame panic, fled with || fit down, he declared with the 


the utmoſt precipitation, though the greater part had 
| D IRE. 
ne” 0 th grand diviſion compoſed of the houſe- 


hold troops, and headed by their king in perſon, aſ- 


ſiſted by his principal Lee ſtood firm, and 
c 


ſcemed determined to diſpute the victory with the 


44% 


Engliſh, who were far inferior it! number. They ſpoils taken 


were, however, greatly diſmayed: at. the precipitate 
fight of their companions. © * he lord Chandois 


called out to the prince that the battle was won, and 


Edward immediately mounted his horſe, and advan- 
ced at the head of his-army to attack” the main body 
of the French. The dreadful ſtruggle for victory 
now began; all that had paſſed before ſeemed only an 


exerciſe of arms, in compariſon of the violent ſhock. 


which now enſued: Joh exerted his utmoſt efforts 
to retrieve by his valour What he had loſt by his im- 
prudence. © The prince of Wales fell with the moſt 
amazing impetuoſity.on a body of German cayalry 
placed in the front, and a' ſtubborn conteſt enſued. 
Nor did the Germans give ground till their three 
leaders, together with the duke of Athenes, conſta- 
ble of France, were ſlain; but being left without a 
commander, they quitted the field of battle, leavin 
the king himſelf and his young ſon Philip, expoſe 
to all the fury of the enemy. John now ſaw himſelf 
reduced to'a fmall battalion of faithful friends, who 
were continually leſſening by the ſwords'of the Eng- 
liſn. At laſt,” wearied out with fatigue and over- 
vhelmed with numbers, lie weilded the fword but 
faintly; and he might eaſily have been flain, but 
every one was emulous of ſo noble a prize, and there- 
fore as they approached called out to him to ſurrender, 
and offered him quarter; but unwilling to yield him- 
ſelf a priſoner to any perſôn of inferior rank, he 
cried out, * Wliere is my eouſin the prince of Wales; 
to him only I Wilk yield.“ Being informed” that 
Edward was in another part of the field, he ſtilF per- 


ſiſted obſtinately to defend himſelf, till Sir Dennis de 


Morbec, a knight of Artois, made his way throngh 
the croud df aſſailants, and requeſted John to yield 
himſelf his priſoner; and John, after being aſſured 
that he was a knight, "threw him his gauntlet as a ſig- 
nal of ſurrender; his ſon Philip was alſo taken with 


him, I 


Wearied with the toil of battle, the prince of | 


Wales, _ had ow carfied to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance in purſuit of the flying enemy, was repoſing 
himſelf under a tent he hat ordered is be pitched for 
that purpoſe, - when advice was brought him that the 
king of France and his ſon were fache. and 
either ſlain or taken priſoners. Edward immediately 
_ Uſpatched the earl of Warwick and the lord Cob- 

ham, at the head of a ſmall detachment to enquire 
into the fate of the French monarch, and, if poſſible, 
to reſcue him from the hands of the ſoldiers, War- 
wick happily arrived ſoon enough to ſave his life. 
The Engliſh had taken the royal priſoners from 
Morbec: the Gaſcons claimed the honour of detain- 
ing them; and ſome of the brutal ſoldiers, rather 
than yelld the prize to their rivals, threatened to put 
both the illuſtrious captives to death. Both parties 
were over-awed by the preſence of Warwick, who 
Pproaching the monarch with the greateſt marks of 
relpect, offered to conduct him to Edward's tent. 
The behaviour of the prince was even, if poſſible, 
aperior to the ability ind valour he had diſcovered in 


7 
* 


the battle. Inſtead of indulging a ſupereilious pride 


©00 commonly the attendant on youthful warriors, he 


ring from his tent to meet the captive king with all 
vi marks of a ſincere regard. He ſympathized | 
fig; his misfortunes 5 he comforted him in his af- - 


11! 
11: 


«ons; he paid him the tribute of. praiſe due to his | 


valour . 


ortune, or to the ſu 
Providence. 


16 


perior power of an over-ruling 


He ordered a magnificent repaſt to 


* 


i 


2 
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and aſcribed his own YOu to capricious 
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be prepited in his tefit for the rdyal priſoner, and 
he himſelf waited on him at table, as if he had been 

one of his retinue; and When preſſed, by the King to 

l modeſty, 
e 


That it was not for a ſubject, Iike him, to ſit in 


the preſente of ſo great a_moriarch,” This mo- 


| deration added hey luſtre to his glor r. 
The generous example of Edward: was imitated by 

the Whole army; the priſoners were every where treat- 
ed with the G46 tenderneſs and ' humanity. The 


2 


——— ER torn che 


| the m in the Engliſh army found 
I! himſelf placed beyond the reach of watit during the 
| fetnainder of his life, Indeed tlie ranſom of the no- 

ble priſoners alone were more than ſufficient for that 
purpoſe; though theſe were very 1 — The 
extent of the fortunes of all were conſidered, and no 


* 


ore. was exagted of them than they could caſily 
are nd man Was that day impoveériſned for his 
misfortunes ; they Had ſtill ſufficient to perform their 
military ſervice for the future. in a manner ſuitable to 
their rank and quality, And after a ſolemn thankſ- 
8 performed in the Engliſh camp for their 
ate 


us he Bp ite. ris 


r 


— 


„ e 
A. D. 1357. This fatal event was no ſooner known 
to pope Innocent VI. than he ſent che cardinals. of 
Perigord and St. Vital to Bourdeius, With orders to 


uſe their utmoſt endeavours to Bring about a. 1 2 


bur failing in their negotiation, they, confirie 


kd: 
;thReu 
requeſts to the obtaining a truce fot two yeats.” The 


prince of Wales, who was ſincerely ditpoſed to heal 


dhe wounds both nations had received in this dreadful 
conteſt, readily joined his endeavouts to thoſe of the 
| © f = 
| he thought moſt conducive to the honour of his coun- 
fry.” The prince heſitated not a moment: he ſigned 
the "truce at Bourdeaux on the 
8 1 e 4 
After ſettlin 
embarked 25 
Sandwich in Kent on the twenity-fifth of May. He 
| wirectived in every place through Which he 
with the greateſt expreſſions of jqy; but he con 


— 


4 4 
4 


* 


antly 
refuſed theſe honouts'which.were offered him, WY. 
| ing that the reſpe&t intended for him might de ran. 
| ferred with every mark of attention, and civility ti; 
the French monarch. He was met in Southwark by 
| a'thouſand of the principal inner London on 
| horſeback, and tlie mayor diſplayed, on this occa- 
ſion, all the pomp of the city. The entty was truly 
magnificent. Fohn was dreſſed in his [royal robes, 
and mounted on'a ſtately white courſer, remarkable 
for its ſize and beauty, as well as for the richneſs of 
its furniture. Young Edward rode on the left-hand 


z + x | $41 3m ks | Any xk; PEST i 
' meaner dreſs, as if ſtudious to avoid every mark of 


mour. The proceſſion reached Weſtminſter-hall 
about noon, where king Edward, ſurrounded. by à 


[| ſplendid' circle of the nobles, and other great men, 


received his royal priſoner,” in all the ponip of tate, 
bur ar the ſame time with all the courteſy as if he had 
been a neighbouring prince, who had come volun- 
tarily to pay him a friendly viſit. All the preten- 


the throne; The French monarch behaved with ſo 
much propriety on this occaſion, as to ſhew himſelf 
truly deſerving fo generous a treatment: though con- 
quered and a prifoner, he ſtill preſerved the dignity 
of a King. The French noblemen and knights met 
with the ſame generous and humane treatment. 2 
The two moſt. powerful enemies of Edward, thz 
ꝑkings of France and Seorland, were now his ptiſon- 
ers. The latter, inderd, would have received his 
liberty long before, had not his ſubjects refuſed to 

; . 81 3 pay 


| 


in the French FR0P was {6 great, that 
the meaneſt individual in the 


e victory, Edward marched at the head of his 


| legires, and wire over ro the king, in och, Briing 
ms, that lis father ſent him full powers to act -as 
ewenty-third or 


"the affairs of Gulenne the prigce 
bis royal captives, and landed en 


pared 


| of 7 priſoner, on a little black palfry, and in a 


| diſtinction. The ſtreets through which they paſſe 4 
[| were ſuperbly adorned with plate, tapeſtry, and ar- 


ſions of Edward to the crown of France ſeemed to be 
förgotten, and John in captivity received the honouts 
of a king, which were refuſed him when ſeated on 


2 
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his ranſom. At this juncture he ſeemed to have | | © The Friend of God, and 
bir auſe © wy _ any favour from j Yong 3 4. | A fellow tw cates Jon of G N \ Pak the 2 5 
- enemy, Who aced his country to the greateſt theſe bandi 
TINS, 1 rar meine Fon 25 as much ch mich dues w e 1 ack 
arms ot mi ac 175 done b for | 
uſual frame of the ar mind, 'be' Fama | * _ by his 2 


4 frenes of . 


Me fag 3 the dietates uded 
ut he was deceiy Edward, moved Wen 
treaties of his rh the q donſort of 122 ED Vas 
1 Tk, Tor eng ht hand 313 OO 
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it effec, while hile his army daily dim 
42 — and he was obliged as laſt to raiſe 


+2969 Early in the 1 he entered Bur- 
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Preſerved n his ravages a whe com: 

4 tumul- 20 tions he demanded. - T . pang! Gatinois he 

Parts, and, : pled wh e role He advanced to 

1 ade e x ws with, gates of Paris, byrnt the ſuburbs of: that ei, 

eating as rey ves behave towards thoſe || and * give him battle; but 
= — Bos Gem, Ay into. X. handz. not being ab ro make tht pres prince cha 
hey revenge by a thouſand cruel py. ||| his plan of operations, he 2 he ſpread bis anny inc 

e on. In ||| provinces of Maine, and the Chartraine. 

rles of Here he was overtaken by fo dreadful a hurricane, 


ried as Jeeme: to threaten the diſſolution of the univerſe. 
= Nl lightening, 
[1/206 hail-ſiones of a prodigious fize, truck the bojdelt 
with terror. No Jos than fx thouſnd horks and a 
8 ware; Killed « he. ſpot, Edward, 


4 
0. 
* 
\, 
n 
KL 
* Þ * 


aipenſic of hoſtilities, and pardon 
powerful and rebellious vaſſal, The other 


into every | rovince. 
led chem oe 0 0 


ence; 
account of their deten th the. Virgin, 1 


4 atly. to. a peace with, France, 
it could be obtained. upon juſt and honourable term: 
Several hif have conſidered this as the 


the battle of Teide, ae "we : 
contempt by the etre orders | 


ſoldiers, and the pealants, 10 5 x 


e 


parties in the different rovinces, 
the Loire, One of tick * 


A: D. 1362. = E? E 8 1 1 "P & | TS A=. 167. 


the acquilition of che crown. of France usch * 
le the advange he had been ſeveral: 
raining 3 - pry . at a peace, Fa is 
ſoveral proyinces to, gland, 

But whatever gave 


1 annex 


e ro hn a 
ans ohn: That 

— 8 kis preienſions to the erown 

of France, and to the Provirices of Ne 


„Tourain, and Anjou ; and ſhould receive in 
ET the provinces of Poitoti, gy | 


Perigord, the Limoſin, Agenots, Quercy, - 7 | 


auze, Angoumois, and Rovergne ; and Enjoy 
eee i the fulleſt manner, and i ey 
feudal ſubjeftion or ms That the diſpute be- 
tween Charles de Blois, J 

regard to the dutchy of Britany, ſhould Be candidl 


| a cuſſed; and referred to arbitration, under the ſanc: 
tion of both kings; bur if their good offices proved 
ineffectual, neither ſhould take any —_ in the quar- | 
"= though the ſoveteignty of Britany ſhould remain 
0 the K ing of France, and John de Montfort be 
reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all his eſtates in that 
kingdom: T hat the king of France ſhould renounce | 


_— with the Scots, and Edward his ee ee 


= 55 ſons 


for the performance of theſe conditions. Joh miade 
no difficulty to ratify- the treaty, and was reſtired to | 


his ſubjects. - 
A. B. 1362, This pegce between the two 


doms being coticluded in N trance, occaſianed i 22 | a 
diſorders in in that kin 


turers, who had inl 
bands of robbers IN had for ſome. time deſolmed 


2 rovinces. Habituated to e ftrangers | 
to fear, they committed the moſt t- ravages; 
E N eng e 


At length John, marquis of Montferrat, being at 


war with the Viſcontis, lords of Milan, took the 
Companies into his pay, and freed France from theſe 
formidable bands of ruffians. | 
| Peace being now reſtored, young Edward married 
his couſin, Joan of Kent, the young and beautiful 
relict of the late earl of Holland. This princeſs 
was daughter of Edmund earl of Kent, who had 
been beheaded in the beginning of the —— reign 
by the intrigues of queen Iſabella and the: 124 
Mortimer; and for her exquiſite beauty; ſhe was 
2 known by the appellation of The Fair 
aid of Kent.” The y was. hero, who had:raiſed 


the honour of the Engliſſi to ſo exalted a pitch, was | 


now created prince of Aquitaine, and inveſted with 
ag roparry of many of the noble poſſeſſions. coded 

gliſh by the treaty of Bretigni. He ſoon | 
Þ ta crolled the ſea, and fixed his reſidence: at Bour- 
deaux, where he kept a royal court, beloved and 


veſpecded by all his ſubjects, bo thought themſelves || 


his ſucceſſes: that in one 2 u 
7 a 
ckis action, whi ** 
to theſe park ſentimentd; 


here -a-treaty 

a negotiation was .opened.at Bretigni w 
b which was agieed, that France F 

as concluded; by y * 4 — bens of" 


king ng) 


ohn de Montfort; with . 


{| zoiried rhe faction, and Peter ſhit het up iti a caſtle, 
the Flemi, Forty hoſtages, : among whorh | 

be French Jap the kes of | 
Orleans and Bourbon, and many the chief nobi- 


lity of France, were ſent to England, as a ſecurity 1 


Peter was obli 


eruel uſe of it, He ſeldom for gave a Crime; ſo that 


Vaſt numbers of adpen- | 
id Edward's army; } jdined tlie 


a, : 


ht adſolittely neceſſary. 
He died {opti after; in che of the Savoy; where 
he had been roy ropaly entertained at the ktg's hpetce 
klid:the runſam was ue ver 


The kingdom of Euſtile was altmölt in af 5 miſerable 


U condition as France. The throtie was jag a 
Peter; ſurciinivl The Chuel, from His ſatight 4 


revengeful diſpoſſrion. He was 112 in the fle it of 
power while a minor, and in very gry Abad? Tir- 


This noble way & Ute heotpetdble with he 

.maxirtis of „ indviced hiiti to retütt t Kg! 
ob- {| in order to e himſelf in the! ace of is bh, 

the duke of But he did not long ſur vive 


curmſtances. His father; Alphonſo XI. Rad ſeven 
natural children by his mit 


8, Elemor of Gufthan ; 
and ſettled ſuch confiderable fortunes bn chem; this 


they defied the Ag to authority 3 while their th6ther, 


who enjoyed | ſt” more power, infylted' the queen 


exo nl . Caſtile was therefore divided ines two 


. governm 
was obliged to maintain a war : 


Kis nattiral brothers. He was vi as in a Gee 
battle; took Eleanor priſoner; arid, to ſatisfy tus 


mother's revenge, put her to * * Sdon after; he 


married Blanche Bourbon; v who lag in love 


with the grand maſter of St. Jagd, otic of thoſe very 
baſtards who was then at war with Her huſpand, 715 


This greatly augmented the fury of the faction, and 


to fight agaitiſt the Ring of | 
Son and his — A. the fame Hoe 180 
victory ftill followed his ſtandards, and he mad 3 


all his relations who had geared in arms againſt 
[2 we were ſacrificed to his reſentment, arid amorig 5 


the gland maſter of St. During the 
rroubles, Blanche of 1 — LJ in Rk, "I 


one of thoſk of, pol Aimee Eh 4 Uſe TP 


venging at once both the death of ii thothr, ans 


thar of the — maſter of St. Jago, entered into 3 
treaty with Charles V, king of Frente; and 4 | 
D 


John de Bourboil. Bertran nd du Guefclin; a native 


of Britainy; famous for his military abilities; was 
appointed gefteral in this expedition; and lad the 
addreſs to engage the Companies, now returned from 
Italy; to follow him into Caſtile; | They Had * 
excominiunicated by the pope; with were deeply 
— that ſentenerz ts which they paid ad 
n than to any maxims of juſtice and 
_— it was not ſufficient to make 
— — — a life of rapine and extortion- 
Gueſclin, in bis paſſage to Caſtile, p alſed by Avig- 
non, where the pope refided, and Jemanided, fword 
in hand? both an abſolution for his ſoldiers; and the 
ſum of two hundred thouſand livres. It 9s . vain 
for the pontiff to plead his A bs rm the 
latter; no excuſes were adinitted arg ef 
Avignon, hallowed by the x Hog ah enric 
with the ſpolla of the holy father: 


Tranſtamare, ſu by Aragon, and alfificd 


peculiarly happy in being governed by: ſo great and by. thoſe troops W en had increaſed in thtit match; | 


generous. a prince. 


r 
at to 

their confinement, and 3 duke of Anjou broke his 
parole, and eſcaped · to Paris. This act, ſo contrary 
to the principles of honour and juſticez filled John 
with the utmoſt; concern; and he 1 ined, at all 
FINS, to execute the conditions of the trea ih 
8 in vain endeavoured to — is! 
gn: his purpoſe was fixed, and 
lat! its force. . If juſtice and 
* were baniſhed. fromthe reſt of the carth, they ought: 


7 to retain their habiration in the breaſts of princes. p: 


|; was proclainied' k 
A. D. 1363, The firſt ment of the ranſom for | | in-vain for Perer'ro\ 
| Jn havi H the princes, who were || ' ſucceſs; y as 
of | had joined the enemy againſt 


Fel þ nm 


Hh aim the Pytenees in three diviſions, 
each ee yo of ten thouſand horſe. At Fg | 
proach; alt the Companies left Du Gueſclin's army, 


in the town of Burgos. It was 
oc ſo powerful ar anf with 


ater part of tis fabjefts 
uin hum and tligiig ir hic 


ſelf fortunatk to eſeape with his Tife; He 5 eipkithe : 


| to the frohtiers'of Portugal; but being ea en- 
Se 2 N cee Boufdesüx, 
e impiore the of the Black 


Prince: 


A. D. 1367: Edwulcl Sele his caliſe, and 
to replatz him on thè throne of Caſtile. 


declaring 
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"their, native notwithſtanding | then deſer- 
a che Companies, Henry ge: Dranſtamets cant) 
„00 Gueſclin were ſtill at the head of an hundred thou- 


and the French auxiliaries appeared on the ſide of 


important revolut on. The ſtate of the prince's 


ever draw their. ſwords -againſt | 


. declaring they would 7 
; rince,,; Bi | 
land men. Both, armies were now in ſight of each 
5 125 and ſoon after was fouglit, on the banks of 
the Ebro near the village of Navatette, the famous 
battle of that name, between Peter and the Black 
Prince on one ſide, and Henry de Tranſtamare and 
8 on the other. Edward acquired more 


CSS a » 


his men daily periſhed by, ſickneſs, found himſelf un- 
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ſtable of Guienne, was ſlain in of action, and the 


cepital du Buche, "who ſucceeded pin, taken pl. 


tended him in the fie 
Knowles was for ſome time very fortunate. He 


der a neceſſity of leading them back to Guienne. 
Peter, however, enjoyed not long the good fortune 
he oed to the perſon he had ſo ungenerouſly treated. 
The Black Prince had no ſooner croſſed the Pyrenees, 
and Bertrand du Gueſclin paid his ranſom, than the 
"baſtard of Tranſtamare revived -the party of the 


& x 

# 
„ 
” 


H alecontents, . and, du Gueſclin began to raiſe a ne 


army. The forces of Arragon, the rebels of Caſtile, | 
Tranſtamare: while Peter's army conſiſted of the 
greater part of the Caſtalians, the troops of Portu- 
nen Moors of Spain but his new allies ren- 
dered him till 8855 odious, and were of very little | 
ſetvice in the day of battle, Tranſtamare and du 
Gueſelin having no longer the genius and fortune of 
young Edward to contend with, obtained a complete 
victory in the neighbourhood of Toledo. Peter was 
taken priſoner by du Gueſclin, and his brother Tran- | 
many put N with his own hanld. 
A. D. 1369. Edward had contracted beſides a 
very dangerous diſorder during his campaign in Caſ- 
tile, an enormous debt, which Porte had ungenerouſly 
Tefuſed to pay. This obliged him to have recourſe 
to methods which tranſgreſs the bounds of/prudent 
policy. He totally alienated. from him the affections 
of the French, by impoſing upon them an- unuſual 
and. heavy tax. The nobility o Fenn made ſtrong 


o ? > 
* 
© * * 


Temonſtrances againſt this impoſition, and even car- 


ried their complaints to the king of France as their 

lord paramount. The che in the:treaty 
of Bretigni, regarded the renunciation of the ſove- 
reignty, and were to have been made reſpectively b 
Fohn and Edward, but had -remained unexecuted, | 
though the failure in exchanging theſe renunciations 
was wholly owing to the chicanery of France. Charles, 


who directed all his affairs by the principles of po- 


licy rather than thoſe of juſtice, admitted the appeal 
of the nobility of Guienne, and ſummoned the.prince | 
of Wa es to appear perſonally in his court at Paris. 
The prince, exaſperated ar ſo inſolent and unjuſt a | 
meſſage, anſwered, with all the ſpirit of a young 
warrior, that it ſhould be at the head of ſixty thou- 
fand men. Charles was not, however, intimidated; | 
he knew the declining years of Edward, the languiſh- 
ing ſtate of the prince of Wales's health, and the 
extreme animoſity which the inhabitants of the con- 
quered provinces had expreſſed againſt the Engliſh, 
would act very powerfully in his favour. _ ._ 
"RD. £470. 3 firſt operations of war were 
commenced in Ponthieu, where the French met with, 
very little oppoſition. The dukes of Berry and An- 
jou, brothers to Charles, aſſiſted hy du Gueſqlin, in- 
vaded the foutherk provinces, and: foon produced an 


health would not permit him to mount on horſeback, 


2 


ſoner in another. Young Edward ſaw the 5 rogrefs 
of the French with the utmoſt regret ;/ but his gif. 


temper increaſed ſo faſt upon him, that he was oblioe 


to throw up his command, and return to his native 
county... dn: en Ut 
Incenſed at the injuries he had received from 
Charles, Edward meditated a ſevere revenge, but the 
infirmities of age ſuffered him not to head his armies 
in perſon, with that 8 and activity which" at. 
of Crecy,. Sir Edward 


marched from Calais at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, and extended his ravages to the very gates of 
Paris, but without being able to bring the enemy to 


a general engagement. He entered the provinces of 


Maine and Anjou, and laid them both waiſte: but 
part of his army being there defeated by the admira. 


ble conduct of du Gueſelin, now created conſtable 


of France, the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, ſo 


| that inſtead of reaching Guienne, they took ſhelter 


in Britany, whoſe ſovereign had entered into an al. 
lance: with England. The duke of Lancaſter, at 
the head of twenty- five thouſand men, made, ſoon 
after, the ſame attempt, and marched the whole length 
of France, from Calais to Bourdeaux; but his rear 
was ſo dreadfully haraſſed by flying parties of the 
enemy, and his oraging parties ſo frequently cut off, 
that hardly half his army reached the place of theit 


deſtination. One province after another fell into the 


hands of the enemy, till Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and 
Calais only remained in the hands of the Engliſh, 


[| when the neceſſities of Edward obliged him to con- 


cbude a truce with the enemy. 


A. D. 1376. But the loſs of his foreign domi. 


nions was not the only mortifications, the great Ed- 
ward met with in the decline of life. The paſſion for | 
military glory, that fired his breaſt during the vigour 
of his age was now extinguiſned. His glory was 
buried in the grave of voluptuouſneſs. After the 
death of his virtuous queen Philippa, Edward at- 
tached himſelf to an inſolent miſtreſs, called Alice 
Pierce, who now engroſſed the whole regal authority. 
The parliament on this occaſion preſented- a ſpirited 
remonſtrance, and the imperious lady was bantſhed 
from the court. Edward alfo ſatisfied his parliament - 
in another requeſt, The nation had -entertained a 


jealouſy of the great power of John of Ghent, duke 
of Lancifter, and apprehended leſt he ſhould himſelf 
ſeize the crown on the death of his father. Ed- 
ward, therefore, to remove their fears, declared, in 
full parliament, Richard, ſon to the prince of Wales, 
his heir and ſucceſſor. Soon after this declaration, 
the prince paid the debt of nature; an event that 

lunged the whole nation in the deepeſt ſorrow. He 
Gied at Windſor on the eighth of June, in the forty- 


ſixth year of his age. Es 
The character of this prince is truly amiable. His 
valour and military talents, which procured him the 
admiration of all Europe, form only a ſubordinate 
part of his merit. His humanity, generoſity, affa. 
bility, and moderation, gained him the eſteem of all 


the world; even the moſt ſhining period of ancient 


or modern hiſtory would have received a luſtre from 


his virtues; they were celebrated by his greateſt ene. 


þ 


or exert his uſual activity. The brave Chandois, con- 


eo * « . 


mies. Charles of France, though his kingdem had 
ſuffered ſo ſeverely from his valour, gave a noble 

mark of his high eſteem for this celebrated hero. He 
cauſed a ſolemn ſervice to be performed for the repoſe 
of his ſoul, in the church of Notre Dame, and p 
ſiſted himſelf in perſon, with the principal part 0 
the nobility of France, 1s - 1 0999 _ 
A. D. 1357. The king himſelf ſurvived the 
death of his favourite ſon but little more than a jest. 
He paid the debt of nature at Shene, near Ric 


in Surry, on the twenty-firſt of June, in the ixty- 


fifth year of his age, and the fifty-firſt of his reign, 


Edward, whether we conſider: him as a Warrior, 2 


greateſt 
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t princes chat ey wa ed the Hh ſcep ey riſoneds 9200 a rited, nor put to death ith- 
gehe or wa oa E My e 
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1377. year of his when he aſcended the 
throne, Was remarkable for the beauty of his perſon; 
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every ſpecies of ſubordination, NF 
equal. Tyler, therefore, made no ather- Rafe” to 
* king's meſſage, than that he would" conſent to a 


peace if he like the terms. Three different charters N 
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pecting a large reinforcement from Hertfordſhire and 
the adjacent counties, and therefore He would will- 


ingly have deferred the conference till their arrival. 
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their ſchemes, and therefore unwilling to fuffer them 


to exerciſe their ſavage barbarity any longer. The 
magiſtrates of London had aſſembled 2 large body 
of well. armed and well- affected citizens, and Sir Rs-/ 
bert Knowles was juſt arrived at the head of a thou- 
land veterans. When Tyler came. into Smithfield,” 
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was elected ponitiff, and took the name of Urban VI. 
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| iſe. All the nobility of France were engaged in 
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ll time in erpetual alarms. The French arm „ when 
| reviewed at Arras, conſiſted of .cighty thouſa ind; men. 
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fitted out to guard the channel, and every 
nay meaſure which reaſon could ſuggeſt was pur- 
ſued with the utmoſt care and alacrity. -. 


the ſafery of England was principally owing | 
to eee Ambition and envy, ſo often the 


deſtruction of public undertakings, had poiſoned 


the French councils. The duke of Berry, a prince 


- 


is undertaking, in which he thought neither his 
di 4 intereſt had been ſufficiently conſulted, 
and therefore determined to render the whole abortive. 
In order to this, he proceeded ſo flow in aſſembling 
the troops, that it was the middle of September be- 
fore he joined the army at the head of his diviſion, 
The forces were, however, embarked, and the fleet 
failed out of the harbour with a fair wind. But they 
had not ſeft their own coaſt above two hours before 
the wind changed to the oppoſite quarter, and a 
dreadful ſtorm ſucceeded, which, in a few hours, 


of a covetous and JS x rmgoR was no friend 


ſcattered the whole navy. Some of the ſhips were 


driven back into the harbour of Sluiſe ; ſome were 


daſhed on the rocks, others foundered at ſea, and 


many of the ſtragglers were taken by the Engliſh. 
| Such was the end of thoſe mighty preparations which 
had held all Europe in ſuſpence. e e 


Richard had for ſome time conſidered the ſubjec- | 
tion in which he was held by his uncles with great 


regret, and determined to break theſe ignoble chains. 
Accordingly he threw himſelf into the arms of Ro- 


bert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a youn 5 gn of 
an agreeable figure, but of very diſſolute manners, 


more calculated to corrupt the prince than to govern 
the kingdom. This favourite engroſſed the affection 


of Richard; who knew not how to ſet bounds to his | 
liberality. He created him duke of Ireland, and 


conferred on him for life the ſovereignty of that 
iſland ; even the whole authority of the government 


was by degrees lodged in his hands. Michael de la 
Pole, the chancellor, and lately created earl of Suf- 
folk, was another of his favourites. He was poſ- 
ſeſſed of great military talents, and had ſerved in the 


army with applauſe. He had alſo been employed in 


ſeveral embaſſies and treaties of peace, in all which 


he had diſtinguiſned himſelf by his prudence, inte- 
grity, capacity and judgment; but his particular 


friendſhip for the duke of Ireland rendered him ob- 


noxious to the people. 536; 15, 


The princes of the blood, and the chief nobility, 


who now. ſaw: themſelves ſtripped of their power, 


determined to attack the favourites, and recover their 
former influence. An impeachment was accordingly 
drawn up againſt the chancellor, and Glouceſter un- 
dertook to carry it to the houſe of lords. It was, 


however, thought proper to obſerve the appearance 
of decency. at leaſt, and accordingly the commons 
ſent a meſſage by their ſpeaker to the king, import- 
ing, that unleſs: the chancellor was removed, they 
could not proceed in the diſpatch of public bufineſs. 


Richard, who little expected a motion of this nature, 


| received the addreſs with an indignation he could not 
| Conceal, He told the ſpeaker very ſharply, That 
it would better become the parliament to attend to 
the buſineſs for which they were ſummoned, than to 
concern themſelves with his ſervants,” Nor did he 
glve them leave to renew their addreſs : he ſet out 
_ immediately for Eltham in Kent, leſt his preſence 


ſhould be conſtrued as a ſanction to the proceedings 
of the parliament. 1 


The king having thus withdrawn himſelf from the 


national council, a meſſage was ſent him by the duke 


of Glouceſter and the biſhop of Ely, defiring him, 
min the name of the parliament, to return: declaring, 
in caſe of refuſal, that they would immediately diſ- 
lolve themſelves. Richard finding himſelf unable to 
reliſt, was 71 to be contented with ſtipulating, 


at except fini 


* 
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ing the preſent impeachment againſt 
Suffolk, no attack ſhould be made againſt any other 
0 his miniſters. The accuſation was at once both 

volous and unjuſt; but innocence was but a poor , 
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g 9 
defence againſt the turbulent envy of the barons ; 
Suffolk was condemned and depoſed from his office. 


This ſtep was an introduction to greater exceſſes, 


Glouceſter and his aſſociates, ind obſerved their 
ſtipulation with the king, they attacked no more of 
his miniſters; but they proceeded much farther; 
they attacked the regal power. The king was de- 
prived of his authority; and the exerciſe of the ſove- 


reign power entruſted to fourteen commiſſioners, 


whoſe juriſdiction was limited to a twelvemonth, 
though it was ſufficiently eyident, that the party of 
Glouceſter never meant to re · inſtate their monarch in 
his prerogatives. They obliged him not only to ſign 
this commiſſion, but to take an oath never to infringe 
it. Richard, however, entered a proteſt againſt this 
violence at the end of the ſeſſion, declaring, that the 
prerogatives of his crown, notwithſtanding his late 


conceſſion, ſhould ſtill be deemed entire and unim- 
paired, 


A. D. 1387. This proteſt had no effect on the 


commiſſioners ; they proceeded directly to the exer- 
ciſe of their office; and Richard found himſelf deſti- 


tute of all authority. The king was, however, de- 
termined to make one attempt for the recovery of his 


power. He aſſembled the judges and lawyers, who 


made no ſcruple of declaring, that the commiſſion 
was derogatory to the royal authority; that thoſe 


ho procured it, or adviſed the king to conſent to 


it, were puniſhable with death; that thoſe who com- 
pelled him were guilty of treaſon; that thoſe were 
equally criminal who ſhould perſevere in maintaining 
it; that the king has the right of diſſolving parlia- 


ments when he pleaſes; that the parliament while 


they ſit, muſt proceed firſt upon the king's buſineſs; 


and that they cannot, without the king's conſent, im- 


peach any of his miniſters and judges. 

It was not long before the duke of Glouceſter and 
his party were informed of this ſecret conſultation, 
and immediately had recourſe to arms, and demanded 


that the perſons who had ſeduced the king by their 
pernicious counſel, ſhould be delivered up as traitors 
to the ſtate. | A few days after they appeared in his 


prefence armed, and attended by their followers,; 
where they accuſed the archbiſhop of York, the duke 


of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, 
and Sir Nicholas Bramble, as public and dangerous 


enemies to the kingdom. The duke. of Ireland ſaved 
- himſelf by flight; but the others were condemned 
and executed. Force became the only rule of law in 

thoſe unfortunate times, when the paſſions of the 


great ſeemed to have annihilzted every idea of juſtice. 


Engliſh government, the Scots purſued their deſul- 
tory war with great advantage; but nothing worthy 


a place in hiſtory happened till the beginning of Au- 


guſt, when they-entered Northumberland with a ſmall 
army, conſiſting. of three hundred. horſe and two 
thouſand foot, all veterans, and commanded by the 


two Douglaſes, the earls of Fife, Murray, and Dun- 


bar; the moſt celebrated commanders in the Scottiſh 


army. They ravaged the whole country through 


which they paſſed, and advanced as far as the gates of 
Newcaſtle, where the lord Henry Piercy, ſurnamed 
Hotſpur, ſon to the earl of Northumberland, firſt 
oppoſed them. But his troops were defeated, and 
himſelf was unhorſed in ſingle combat by the younger 
Douglas, who having ſeized his lance, vowed to carry 
it to Scotland as a trophy of his victory. Inflamed 
with rage at his late misfortune, Hotſpur vowed that 
Douglas ſhould never carry his lance to Scotland in 


triumph. He accordingly collected a body of fix 


hundred horſe and eight thouſand foot, and putting 
himſelf at their head marched in purſuit of the enemy, 
without waiting for a reinforcement of troops that 
were haſtening to join him under the command of 
the biſhop of Durham. | 5 
Elated with their late ſucceſs the Scots had under- 
taken the ſiege of the caſtle of Otterborn, and were 
lying. before that fortreſs when Piercy, by forced 
% ill, | marches 


A. D. 1388. During the ſcenes of anarchy in the 
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manche, reached their camp. Rage had ſtiſled 5 
dence in the breaſt of Pierey: he would not 5 
the n For x moment, though his treops 


were ſo greatly datigued wich cheir long marches, and 
though night was approaching when he came up 
with the enemy. He — the Scots with all the 


fury of à di appointed warrior, but the darkneſs 
rendered it impoſſible to continue the ge and 
they ſeparated without either obtaining the victory. 
The moon riſing at midnight, however, occaſioned . 


the battle to be renewed: with great fury, and at aft | 


victory declared for the Scots, Douglas was "am, | 
and Piercy taken priſoner, © 

A. D. 1369. The king's aurhority emed now 
totally anni Hated + the combination of the prinees 


the royal power, that a revolution was apparently 
— Bur the event Peder Richard, 
who was now in his twenty-third year, declared, in a 
full council held at Eaſter, his intention of direkting 
the affairs of his Kingdem and houſhold by his ſole 
"Suthority, ay we into his Own hands khe reins of 
ernment. 
Jonable a deſign ichard immediately 
great ſeal gran Ache archbiſhop 
gave it to William of Wiekham, "biſhop 
cheſter. | He removed the duke of Gloueeſter and 


demanded the 


cthe earl of Warwick from the council- board, 4 | 


ſupplied their'places:with others whom he thoi 
more worthy of his confidence. Thebiſhop'df 
ford was de 


earl of Arundel of that of admiral. Theſe 


were made without the leaſt op olition ; the eke 
0 return to their 


of Glouceſter and. Fork affe 
duty; and Richard, by 8 
and remitting ſome fubfi ies w TY ad Been granted 
him by parliament, acquired the affections 
| People, who eaſily paſs from one extreme to anbther, | 
The kingdom from this period enjoyed tranquillity | 
Yor a conſiderable time. A truce of twenty-five. years 
as concluded with France, which was followed'with 
the reſtitution of Breſt and Cherbou 

ard, who was now a widower, was 
daughter of / Charles VI. though 
ſeven years of age. This alliance was thou 


prizes of his abe who cones the power: of his | 
bag gh 1 e 
A. D. 1397. 


duct of Richard was not calculated to procure the 
reſpect of his ſubjects. A ſlave to pleaſure, and in- 
capable of applying g himſelf to buſineſs; under the 
-dominion-of favourites, on whom he One la- 
lJviſhed the revenues of the crown, and 


che people; 3 the dignity of his rank, by 


| r 7. erg of very mean condition to his fami- 
liarityz he was conſidered as totally unworthy of 
wearing the Engliſh crown. 


_  ' Glouceſter took adyanta 

do renew his intrigues He abſented Melt from 
the court; "hardly ever ever appeared in council but to 
oppoſe che meaſures of the adminiſtration; and ex- 
'erted all his abilities to cultivate and increaſe his po- 
pularity with the nation. 
ployed againſt the government, ' againſt the long 
truce concluded with Charles, and againſt the mar- 
riage of Richard, joined to his addreſs in fomenting 
the hatred againſt France, and'in reviving the deſire 
of ravaging again that hoſtile kingdom, made the 
deepeſt impreſſions on the minds of a people diſpoſed 


at all times to revolt, Ack ever impatient under ima- | 
ginary diſtreſs. | 


i» The miniftry- Tip their Wai 

precipitate temper admitted of 
Glouceſter to be unex 
ſucceeded; the duke was Hüurried on board à4 fhip 
lying in the river ready to recerve, and carry him over 
to Calais, where alone it was thought he could de 


and the king 1 
be en be etiam dee 
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of Win- 


prived of his office of Geslufer, 10 Ur 


h; and Rich- 
anced to the 
the was then only, 

ught ne- 
ceſſary in order to fappart the king againſt the enter- | 
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Bur: this confulibacy' with Tria 
| gave offence to the Engliſh, who had contracted a 
violent antipathy againſt that nation; and the con- 


e grants of 
of the king 2 ene | 


The invectives he em- 


9 The attempt 
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Ferre, 
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ment was immediately Prod, 5 Forge . 10. 
and the members entered ith Neyo into 
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| ſeveral of whom were condemned and execute, fo 
of the blood and chief nobility had ſo far engroſſed 


| rived? 16 was pretendeil that the died ſuddenly of an 


t With many great and good qualities, he oi 


in the neighbourhood of London.” 


crown, notwithſtanding the pardon they! 


evidence was produced in 


.ous words a 
lie, and offered ta prove his An be 3 4 


were unequal; the 


obeyed the royal mandate. 1 
had nothing to expect from Richard retired in 


after 
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ſafely detained in cuſtody... The: earls f Arundel 
and Warwick were ſeized at the ſame time: tie mal. 


contents were aſtoniſhed and over-awed by 
ſaddenly'deprived of their leaders; and 
Lancaſter and York, with the carls of 
Rutland, havi joined the miniſtry, | 
reaved of all iy of rbfiſtance; 
To put a Gat period'to this op 


bein 


e dul 
N 


eſtminſter, 
all che 


meaſures of the court. They annulled the act of 


amneſty Which Richard had voluntarily confirmed - 


they proſecuted the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
earls of Arundel, Warwick, and other. noble: the 


having been engaged in former attempts againſ 
The proſecution ainft Glouceſter was juſt going w 
be commenced, when intelligence of his death. zr. 


but it was the general opinion chat he bad 
been munde red in conſequence of orders from his 
nephew; and in the fucceeding reign, undoubtel 
parliament of this' having 
been ſuffocated with pillows by thoſe Who had tte 
care of his Thus fel Thomas of West 
iftock, duke of Giouceſter, the victim of his ene. 
mies treachery, and of his own imprudent condud. 


inordinate tlurſt after popularity, in the 
which he too often loſt fight of that 
ſhould always be preſerved to majeſty; ani 5 
advantages he might intend to procùre to his:country, 
the meafures he took for that purpoſe werel och a 
no court, chat had the leaſt rd to Its own Honour 
or conſequenee; could ſuffer implicitly; 117/41, 
The death of Glouceſter: was no ſooner Four | 
than his brothers, the dukes of Lancaſter and York, 
haſtened to London ar the head of a numerous 
of forces, threatening to take the moſt ſevere revenge 
on the authors of this execrable tr edy;'notexcept- 
ing oven the king himſelf. - Richard ad, however, 
talcon all the precautions neceſſary. to divert the — 
of the expected ſtorm. He had not only gainec 
ithe parliament to his devotion; but alſo collected = 
army of twenty thouſand. veterans, and ſtatipneUithem 
Nor did her de- 
.pend on the forces he had raiſed; he Bad tecourſe 
alſo to the milder methods of negotiation, © und ide 
two brothers, finding that all reßiffance would be in 
vain, liſtened to an accommodation: 


A. D. 1395. But the party of de duke fil 
ceſter was hardly y ſuppreſſed before another uroſe which 


proved fatal to Richard. The prineiples of honor 


were at khis timè fo little known. among theinobiluy, 
that Henry duke of ! Hetefatd, ſon/ tothe duke of 
Lancaſter, accuſed, before che council, the duke of 
Norſolk, of having ſpoken 1 in private many ſlander- 


gainſt the king. Norfolk gave him the 


combat, a method of trial then authorized by 


laws of the kingdom. The challenge was aig 
and the r ordered to be decided g and 'to 


the laws o 
whole court. : 
Both the noblemen dpptated: on the Jay be 
the trumpets ſounded, and they were preparing do 
ruſh againſt each other, when the king interpoſed, to 
prevent the effuſion of noble blood, and command- 
ed them to depart thekingdom; but their ſentences 
exile of Norfolk was for life; 
but Hereford only for ten years. Both, however, 
Norfolk, Who knew le 


ren in P of the ra 


Germany, and” afterwards to Venice, Where he hobo 
paid the debt of nature: the! did not 1 
to ſee the revolution which ſoon happened in 6 
country. The duke of Hertford Was more aſs 
figned-to his fate; he'waited an the king to t * b. 
leave before he quitted the kingdom, alid 1 5 . 
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miſſive and reſpectful behaviour had fuch an effect {1 Liandaſher ova nom maſter of the Kingdom; and 
upon Richard, that he remitted four years of the || marclied dire@ly:to; Briſtol, where ſome of Richard's 
time aſſigned for his baniſnment; and alſo empowered {| miniſters had ſhut themſelves'up, in order to defend 
him, by letters patent, to enter into immediate poſ- || the fairreſs againſt. che attempts of an enemy whoſe 
ſeſlion of any eſtates that might fall to him during his || favour they had no hopes of obtaining. The garri- 
exile, and to poſtpone the homage till his return. || ſon; however, made but a poor defence; they ſoon 


* * 


4 few months, when his father, John of Ghent, duke || the people, ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John 
of Lancaſter; paid the debt of nature; and his'ſon, || Buſſy, and Sir John Green, who were taken priſoners, 
in conſequence of his. rights, and the letters patent || to! be executed immediately, without even the form 
he had received, deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of the of a trial. An act of barbarity which at once ſuffi- 
eſtate and juriſdiction of his father. But Richard, ||:Tienitly diſplays the ferocious manners of the times, 
to the eternal ſtain of his memory, denied chis requeſt, and che injuſtice of Henry's proceedings. 
revoked the letters patent he had given to Hereford, || Richard no ſaoner received intelligence of this 
decreed his 'baniſhment.ſhould be perpetual, and con- ittyaſion; than he haſtened over from Ireland, and 
fiſcated all his paternal eſtate. l landed in Milford-haven with a body of twenty 
- Hereford was highly exaſperated. at this ſcene of ¶ thouſand men. But his ſoldiers, like the reſt of their 
complicated iniquities. He was of a bold and enter--|| brethren, were ſo ſtrongly attached to the fortunes of 
prizing ſpicit: he had ſignalized his courage and in- Henry of Lancaſter, that his army melted away like 
trepidity both at home and abroad: he was beloved ſnow. before the ſun; and Richard ſoon perceived 
by the people, and adored by the ſoldiers: . He: was that hie was in no condition of n e enemy. 
always cool, ſedate, and prudent; and was con- Diſtracted with a variety of thoughts, he knew not 
ſidered as the only Engliſh prince that deſerved the What eourſe to purſue. Wayering and irreſolute, he 
public confidence and eſteem. Hi misfortunes were ||| knew. not whom to truſt, or . whom to fear. At 
lamented, and the injuries he had received complained length he determined to deſert his forces, and take 
of by all ranks of people. He was ſecretly invited refuge in Wales. Accordingly he tetired, with the 
to return to England, and aſſured of being ſuffi-dukcs of Exeter and Surry, the biſhop of Carliſe, 
ciently ſupported in the recovery of his lawful inhe-¶ and a few other attendants, to Conway- caſtle; pro- 
Fritance. Hereford, now duke of Lancaſter,” deter- ||| poſing to take the firſt opportunity of embarking 
mined to embrace the generous offer; and an event for Ireland or France, and there wait for ſome fa- 
ſoon happened which gave him all the advantage he votirable criſis of recovering his crown, which he 
could deſ irre. JI was now incapable of defending. | 
Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, :lord-ligutenant ||| .; Senſible of 
of Ireland, had been lately killed in a rencounter to execute his deſign, Henry diſpatched the earl of 
with a ſmall party of the Iriſh; and Richard, in || Northumberland; with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 
order to reduce the rebels to ſubjection, and revenge || loyalty and ſubmiſſton; and that nobleman, by the 
the death of the preſumptive heir to his crown, re- moſt infamous treachery and falſe oaths; made im- 
ſolved to paſs over-into that ifland, and head his army A ſelf matter of the Gin perfon, and tarried him to 
in perſon. He accordingly embarked at Briſtol; I his enemy at Flint caſtle, Lancaſter loſt no time in 
and, after a ſhort paſſage, landed at Waterford, at ||. conveying his royal captive to London, where he was 
the head of two. thouſand men at arms, and ten || received wi the molt barbaroug inſults, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. But though Eancaſter hiad 


thouſand archers. Struck with conſterflation at ſee⸗ | 
e poſſeſſion of the perlgh of his ſovereign, 
he Was very uneaſy with regard to the beſt method of 


ing the king of England at the head of ſo powerful 
an army, the maſt conſiderable part of me rebels ſub- 
mitted, and the reſt were ſoon reduced to obedience. 
Lancaſter embraced this opportunity of returning || councils were held on that ſubject. At laſt it was 
to England. He embarked at Nantz with a retinue | reſolved to perſuade Richard to make a 3 
of ſixty perfons, and landed at Ravenſpur in Lork- ſignation of his power, and o procure an authentic 
ſhire, where he was immediately joined by the lords {1 *anfirmation of the deed by the Parliament: For 
Willoughby, Roſs, D'Arey, and Beaumont, and ore time Richard refuſed to ſübmit to ſochumiliat- 


ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinction, attended by a nu- ing a circumſtance ; but at laſt, finding himſelf aban- 


merous Body of vafſals and adherents. A few days doned by all his friends; and ſenſible of his incapacity 
after, his party was/increaſed by the arrival of the to reſiſt the torrent of popular hatred, or; perkap 
his party was increaſed by the arriva of the to reſiſt the torrent of popular hatred, or; perl aps, 
_ earlof Northumberland, with his ſon Hotſpur Pierey, ¶ deſirous of gaining time to ſave his life, and procnr 
carl ot Northumberland, with his fon; atop 1 deſirous of gaining time to ſave his life, and procnre 
and his brother the earl of Weſtmoreland, at the ¶ aſſiſtance from France, Richard ſubmitted; and, in 
dy the preſence of a great number of lords aſſembled 
| . eated'to an army of ſixty. thou- on the occaſion, the king ſurrendered up the crown, 
ſand men. Lancaſter how took a ſolemn oath, that ſceptre, and other enſigns of foyalty; and then tak- 
hs oe defi in hi von as chat oF/recovering || ing the ignoring from hs nger, he preſencd i 10 
the dutchy' of Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him. the duke of Laneaſter. At tie .ſarr e 
At the ſame time, he invited all his friends in Eng- ſired the archbiſhop of York; and the biſhop of 


3 — 


head of ſuch a numerous be 


body of forces, that Henry's 
ſmall retinue was increaſed to an a map of rf tho 


5 ; 


- 


r and all lovers of equity and their country, to | Hereford, to notify to the parliament his reſignat ion | 


econd him in this reaſonable and moderate preten- || 
ſion. The duke of York, who was left guardian of || his couſin, the duke of Lancaſter; might be choſen 
the realm during the king's abſence, \aſſembled / an ||| his fucceſſ r. 
army of forty thouſand men, and marched at their But Henry, well knowing tliat this reſignation 
head to St. Albans; but upon reviewing his forces, ||| would plainly appear the «tale of force, he pro- 
the ſoldiers declared to à man, that they would not poſed, notwithſtanding the danger of the precedent 
draw a ſword againſt Henry of Lancaſter, The to himſelf and his poſterity; to have the king ſo- 
guardian himſelf did not, indeed, ſeem to be well lemnly depoſed in parliament; for his pretended ty- 
"eta to the cauſe he had undertaken to defend: [|-ranny and miſconduct. Accordingly a charge, con- 
ge. = no difficulty of declaring,” that hie would fiſting of thirty-three articles, -was drawn up againſt 
a, hae eee ee ; "hg; WHEN: 
8 wonder that he liſtened to A meſſage || examining one of the articles, though many of them 
- him by Henry, Who untreated him not to oppoſe were falſe in fact; and though all of them turned 


. l and humble ſupplieant in the recovery of his I chiefly on arbitrary acts, of which the late reign fur- 


(bal patrimony. The guardian was fo far from niſhed many ſtronger examples; he barons, though 


2 P c ling, that he Joined the party of A ; and. guiley themſelves of ſo many illegal violences, una- 
wy oldiers followed the example of their leader with || -nimouſly, and with the eonſent of the Commons, 
© utmoſt acclamations of joy, 1 depoſed their ſovereign. Nor was there found 55 
bs a - | | N 1 | | than 


A. D. 1399. Hereford had left the kingdom only ſurrendered; and Henry, 5 to the requeſt of 


his danger, ſhould Richard find means 


diſpoſing of that unfortunate monarch, and ſeveral 


fame time; he de- 


'of the crown; and to acquaint them, that he wiſhed 
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than one man who had courage and virtue fufficient 
to ſtand up, and plead in defence of his unhappy | 
maſter. This was the biſhop of Carliſle, who-nobly || throne-of England. © © 
ſuſtained the cauſe of fallen majeſty, amidſt this | The unfortunate Richard did not long ſurvive the 
univerſal diſloyalty and violence. But his eloquence || loſs of his crown; he ſoon fell a victim to the lawle, 
was exerted in vain; and Lancaſter, exaſperated art || ambition of his enemies; but the manner of his death 
the bold truths he. uttered, ſent him priſoner. to the || is uncertain. Fabian tells us, that Sir Piers Exton 
Tower. 1 | Is and others of his guards, fell upon him in the caſtle 

The crown was now declared vacant : upon which || of Pontefract, where he was confined; and that 
the duke of Lancaſter aroſe from his ſeat; and after 


m h Richard, wreſting a pole- axe out of the hand of one 
croſſing himſelf on his forehead and breaſt, and call- ||| of the aſſaſſins, defended himſelf ſo nobly, that he 
ing upon the name of Chriſt, : he declared, In the 


put four of them to death before they could finiſh 

name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, their bloody purpoſe. But it is more probable, that 
- that the vacant throne belonged to him, as the de- he was ſtarved to death in priſon; becauſe his body 
ſcendant of Henry III. and through the right 


which God had ſent him, with the aſſiſtance of his 
friends, to recover a kingdom which was on the point 
of being ruined by miſconduct and oppreſſion.” .“. 
In order the better to conceive the meaning of 
theſe perplexed and obſcure expreſſions, it muſt be cious tin | 
obſerved, that Henry of Lancaſter, ſuppoſing the tiouſneſs had: ſpread: themſelves through the whole 
throne really vacant, was not. the immediate heir. kingdom. . In. more-peaceable. ages, he might have 
The duke of Clarence; the elder brother of the late ¶ ſwayed the ſceptre without incurring the hatred, per. 
duke of Lancaſter, had left a grandſon, whoſe title haps with the applauſe of his people. But every 
was therefore preferable to that of Henry! He thing was hoſtile during this period; and the genius 
therefore went back as far as Henry III. in order to and abilities of his father were ſcarce ſufficient to 
avail himſelf of an abſurd but popular tradition, ¶curb the licentiouſneſs of his ferocious nobility. 
- which: ſuppoſed that Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, ſon ¶ Richard ſunk in the unequal conteſt. But all the 
to Henry III. was really the elder brother of Ed- evils which have been imputed to his government, 
ward I. but that, by reaſon of ſome deformities in ſeems to have proceeded leſs from a ſettled deſign of 
his perfon, he had Heen poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, || eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than from the inſolence 
and his younger brother impoſed upon the nation in [of victory, and the neceſſities of the king's ſituation. 
his ſtead. This pretence was, however, deſtitute of Richard left no poſterity, either legitimate or ille- 


inquiry; the moſt palpable” abſurdities would hüt 
paſſed for truths; and Henry was placed on ce 


4 
4 3 


was expoſed in public, and:no:marks of violence were 
obſerved upon it. He died in the thirty: fourth year 
of his age, and the twenty- third of his reignn. 


Nichard was a % erer prince, and entirely in. 
capable of holding the reins of government in theſe 
ferocious times, when the utmoſt. diſorder and licen. 
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A. D. HE uſurpation of Henry was ſo palpable, I denly withdrew to London; and the conſpirators, | 
ä 1 and the right of Edmund Mortimer, earl ¶ who came to Windſor with a body of five hundred 
of Marche, ſo clear and evident, that all the courage, ||| horſe, found that they were betrayed. The inſur- 

capacity, and diſcernment of the new monarch, were || gents were ſeized, and executed without any trial, 

neceſſary to prevent the diſordeps that attended the || conformable to the practices of theſe ferocious timed 

commencement of his reign. The ſeſſion of par- and which will always be the cuſtom when violence 
_ lament, which. met on the ſixth of October, had || ſtifles che voice of law and equity. The earl of 
© -hardly. finiſhed the buſineſs of ſettling the kingdom, || Rutland now exhibited the moſt ſhocking ſpectacke 
before a conſpiracy was formed to depriye Henry of || to every one who was; not totally deſtitute of the 
a crown to which he had no legal claim. Several of Hen de of pa . He preſented to 
the principal nobility of the kingdom, were engaged || Henry, as a teſtimony of his return to loyalty, tie 
In this deſign; and in order to render their under- head of lord e brother-in-law. The in. 
taking ſucceſsful, they prevailed on one Maudlin, a |} famous Rutland, who thus. diſhonoured his N of 
prieſt, who greatly reſembled Richard both in ſhape || ſo baſe an action, had been inſtrumental in the deat! 
and features, to perſonate chat unfortunate prince, || of his uncle, the duke of Glouceſter y and had de, 


k.4 
- 


when their ſcheme was ripe for execution. I {erted Richard, by whom, he had been truſted, and 
- The conſpirators were perſuaded, that it would not || from whom he had receiyed..the greateſt marks 0 
be difficult to ſurprize Henry, who was then in a bad || friendſhip and eſteem. The moſt deteſtable perfidies 
ſtate of health at Windſor, attended by a few of his || are conſtantly committed by thoſe who have no other 
nobility. It was therefore agreed, in order to afſem- || rule of conduct than their own intereſt. 
ble a ſufficient number of perſons without ſuſpicion, || Henry ſaw all the danger of his : ſituation and 
to propoſe a tilting-match of twenty on a ſide, to be ||| well knew, that the late executions muſt give riſe 1 
held at Oxford. Henry was to be invited to be a || animoſities that are always dangerous to the 9 
ſpectator of this manly exerciſe. If he accepted the || authority; and therefore determined, if po ible, to 


2 


invitation, they imagined it would be very eaſy to || gain the clergy over to his party. It was ſuſpeied 


ſeize his perſon: if he refuſed it, they were to march that he had imbibed all the principles of his father 
ſecretly to Windſor- caſtle, where they flattered them- || in favour of. the Lollards ; but he now . 
ſelves with obtaining an eaſy admittance. I difficulty of ſacrificing his principles to his inte- 
A. D. 1400. Every particular was conducted He cauſed a law to be paſſed by the parliament- 
.with the utmoſt precaution, and on the point of be- || whereby it was enacted, that when any Heretic. 5 
ing carried into execution, when Henry diſcovered W or refuſed to abjure his opinions, Nas his 
the whole deſign by the treachery. of the earl of | | livered over to the ſecular arm by the biſhop es 


Rutland. The king perceived his danger, and ſud- | commiſfaries, he ſhould be committed to the 
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A. D. 1401. : 
3 


Thi to che people, who were already ſufficiently 
1 quainted with misfortunes; Nor was it long be- 


fore ſo execrable a law was carried. into execution 
illiam Soutre, 
Lung embinced the doctrines of Wickliff, was con- 
demned by the ſynod of Canterbury, and the un- 
happy man periſhed in the flames for his opinions. 
he unſettled ſtate: of the Engliſh government 
encouraged Glendour, a deſcendant of the ancient 
rinces of Wales, to make incurſions into the Eng- 
Fm cerritories. A troubleſome and tedious war was 
' kindled; which the Welſh prince long ſuſtained by 
his valour and activity, affifted by the natural ſtrengt 
of that country, and the untamed ſpirit of the in- 
habitants. In one of theſe encounters, ithe earl of 
Marche, who had armed his followers in:defence of 
Henry, was ay | art But — 
is loyalty, Henry ſuffered him to remain in caps 
berland to ranſom him, though he owed this crown 
to the aſſiſtance of that powerful family. 1910990 
A. D. 140i. + The:Scots-alſo took advantage of 
the diſorders of England 


| ravages in the northern counties. The largeſt diviſion 


of the. enemy, conſiſting of tweler thouſand men, 
was headed by Archibald, earl of Douglas. Hotſpur 


Piercy attacked the invaders at Homeldon, or Haly> 
downzhill; and after a furious engagement, obtained 
a complete victory. Above ſeven thouſand Scots 
were killed on the ſieldrof battle; and the earls of 
Douglas; Fife, Angus, Athol, and Montieth, with 
a great number of Other officers: of diſtinQion, were 
4 priſaners. Henry no ſooner received intelli- 
gence of this victory, than he wrote. a letter, full of 
the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, to the earl and 
his ſon; but at the ſame time, ſtrictly enjoined them 
not to ranſom any of their priſoners. This was 
regarded as af arbitrary uſurpation of power; all 


priſoners; being, by the laws of war, which then 


| prevailed, the ſole property of the victoria. 


N 1 


A. D. 1403. The family of Nogthumberland 


were highly exaſperated at this command of Henry, 


who owed: his crown chiefly to their powers, . 'Thomas 


Piercy, earl of Worceſter, brother til be earl of 


Northumberland, had other cauſes to excite his re- 


ſentment. He had been made vice-chamberlain and 
_ admiral by Richard: he loved the perſon of his old 
22 while living, retained a grate- 
ful ſenſe of his benefits after his death, and could not 
but deteſt; Henry, as the author of his murder, and 
the uſurper of his crown. He therefore; joined his 


brother, to drive from the throne a pe rſon whe | h ad | 


no title to fill it, and whoſe power was founded on 
the blood of his maſter. .-- Preparations, were. accor- 
dingly made by the powerful family of the Piercies 
for wreſting the ſceptre from the hands of Henry. 


An alliance was concluded with Glendour; and Hot- 


ſpur offered earl Douglas his liberty without ranſom, 


if he would join the Northumberland army; a pro- 


poſal vhich that martial nobleman very readily ac- 
cepted, as he had long borne an inveterate hatred to 
the whole houſe of Lancaſtes. .. 
An army was ſoon aſſembled; but before the 
troops were ready to take the field, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was ſeized with a ſudden; illneſs at Ber- 
wick, and the chief command devolved upon Hotſpur 
Piercy, who led his forces to Shrewſbury, in order to 


manifeſto to Henry; in which he renounced his alle- 
Slance, and ſet that prince at defiance. : He likewiſe 


. all the grievances of which the nation ſo 
udly complained, and Which he was now, deter- 


mined. to redreſs. He accuſed Henry of perjury : || 


for ſoon after his landing at Rayenſpurs he had {worn 
uon the goſpels, in preſenge. of the carl of Nor- 
thumberland, that his folfintention was that of re- 
+ <ring poſſeſſion of the dutchy. of Lancaſter, and 
at he would ever remain a, faithful ſubje& to king 


7 1 n 
- "8. 


d, and committed "dreadful | 


Join the troops of Glendour. Piercy now ſent a | 


. d1 

upon the title of — houſe of Mortimer, to —— | 
the: crown juſtly /belanged; both by lineal deſcent; 
and the declaration of parliament. He complained 
loudly of: the cruelty  exetciſed againſt the earl of 
Marche, who was ſuffeted. to remain a taptive in the 
hands of the enemy, nor were any of his friends 
permitted to treat for his ranſam: He charged hin 
with perjury in loading che nation with heavy: raxes%; 
after having ſworn,.that; without the utmoſt neteſſity, 
he would never leu any impoſitions upon his pedple. 


pate himſelf from the crimes; with: which he! was 
having excited an unn 
hip that a ſoyereign could. upon his:moft 


| atural rebellion: againſt the 
on all oocaſions, diſtinguiſhed theni from the: reſt of 
| rs pant aden a uf 
| privilege of preroghtive;.to:-gfant:th&Prevges! a 
| conduGh, and Alter Bense halli their MO Ty 
| 
| 


Henry anſwered this:manifeſto;-in:order:tolexcul- 

charged; and accuſed! the Piercios in his turn). of 

eſtabliſhed goveriment;; and dainſt hin, whoqhad; 

his: ſubjects by every act ofi mumicente/ and. friend 
| favourite counſellats. He off 

before their peers, where they: ſhould bell 


heard, and, I well founded; hoch- theits nd: the 
public grievances redreſſed. 1% fon (co ods 10 
But Henry was not to learn; that remonſichnces 
were of very, little uſe among his ferocious nobillty ; 
| and; for tunately for him, ha had pat chat time, an 
army, which had been e 17 the Scots, 
ready to take the, feld. Piereꝶ ho did not ſao ſoon 
expect to be oppoſed by a:xayell;hrmy, wat obliged 


_— 
of © 


to abandon; the ſiege of Shrewſhuryy! which he 
juſt inveſted, and prepare for an engagement. He 
encamped-at Hartlefield, where he He ſalvtd to ha aard 


| 2batzle, though he had not yet been joined hy Glen- 
dour's forces, The great hraxvery of: the twoſleaders 
Promiſed an obſtinate conteſt for the palm of victory 
and the equality of the twoiarmies, bach being about 
twelve thouſand men, a number which rendereil them 
not unmanagrable : by; the commenters; gave ſuffi: 
cient reaſon, to expect, chat the fieldi gh: battle. would 
be deluged with the blood of . the-contending parties, 
The ſhock, was at once both dreadful and conſtant, 
Henry's infantry nt firſt gave ground, and the whole 
army would have been thrown int ee 
given the royalifts an opportunity of rallying, Theſe 
two chiefs fought ſide by ſide, aand opened them - 
ſelves a paſſage to. he ſpot where the royal ſtandard 
as erected, and here they knew: Henry fought in 
perſon, both contending who ſhquld have the hahout 
of encountering the royal warrior. Pierey ſupported 
that renown which he had aequited im ſo many bloody 
| combats ; and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and no 
his friend, ſtill appeared his rival amidſt the horrors 
and confuſion of the battle. Their ardour, however, 
proved fatal to their cauſe : Any charged with. ſuch 
0 Ketgee fury, and pierced with ſuch rapidity: the 
ranks of the enemy, that few of their men could 
follow them. Abe were ſoon ſurrounded by heaps 
of dead bodies, andi the royal ſtandard was 'throwh 
to the ground. Nor did Henry flinchifram';the 
ſtorm of battle; he expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt 
of the fight. ,, His. gallant ſon, whoſe military at- 
chievements afterwards, became ſo famous, and who 
here performed his apprenticeſhip in arms, followed 
the example ef his father; and even a wound, Which 
he received. ini the face with an arrow, could. not 
oblige him to quit the field/ Henry, however, in 
order ęither to elude the attacks of the enemy upon 
his perſon, or to encourage his;ewn-men-by the belief 
that he was preſent.. every where, had dreſſed ſeveral 
perſons in the royal garb; and the ſword of Douglas, 
wha, ſeemed determined that che king of England 
ſhould fall by his arm, rendered that honour fatal o 
many. But while both armies were. contending in 
this furious manner, Piercy fell hy an unnow hand. 
This accident decided the victory in favour of the 
royaliſts. Above e thouſand five hundred gentle- 


| 
| 


X men 


and Do 


55 


xo A. D. 146. 
me are faid to have periſhbd in thar ſantiinary toil! | 
uſt z hut the 3 the. moſt diſtinction: 5 the | 

— army were theicearl of Stafford, Sir Hugh | 
Shirley; 'Sir:Nicholas:Ganfel, Sir Hugh Mortimer; 
Sir. John Maſſey, and. Sir John Caverly, About fin 


thouſand private men periſhed, of whom two whirds | 
belonged to P. 


uglas weretalcen priſoners ; che former w 
beheaded at Se wſburyz bur the latter diſmiſted aich: 
out ranſom, on account of his vulour. 

. theſe tranſuttidtis the barl of Norchumnbez⸗ 


ing recovered: from his illrreſt, was jane gf. 
* d of a dery bonſiderable /of troops t 
— his ſon's army but Hearing'df the wil Us; 


feat of Piercy's forces, and tliat th king 
vancing againſt him ät che head of rg "victorious 


dradpe, he ſhut kimſeff up in Warkworth caſte; He 
Aster ward difmüſfecd hid ariny, aud cane to che kin 


at Nank!, Northumberland pretended! that his fo 

intention of ra an army xa do mediate 18 
DES is, . r Ae y; unwilling ' 
IVE > 


wo 

admit is 
— — 
of the rebels, —_ gy 0 
A. eg Norwirhft 


armytof the Piercits, and rhe ae f the" earl 
Wordeſter ahd ty Were 2 


ivgretroredib win the'5 Pablie, - their fulfer 

huiyed»them, an achten eſtdem. Thon Nx 

bray; Earl if No bon to the dulge of Not! 

folk, whom Henity, » while — Hype Uike of Hereford, 

had-adouſed of 'Nigh- 1 means po 
—— 


cured his pes 
Jl eontinued to Harbour an 


arch of Ve —.— againſt Henff. Tke duke: 'of 
that Re (Howld 


Nth —— ws pho wel ew 


re redreſs forth wrengs Kis family had Fetei v. 
Ta „ theſe malecoments, And 


ads En. ok 


re whit bo 
JOU "26 W VIII 


tlie defeit f 


Henry. The ed 
tional ſtrength by: 
3 


ipaty- ſbon after received hf hdi. 

Junction of ehe letds Bardeff, 
anch Pavconbridge, and 4 gest number 
emen of figure and tune in their re 2 


courts of Frante and Scorland; in order to prevail 
upon thoſe powers to ſupport the "confederates-and 
wreſt fromthe hand of Henry the ſceptte 'of Eng. 
land. He was receivedwirh EIT reſpect, And 
| Inerwith grearencourigemont i his 8&otiation. The 

of foreig Me to the con: 


walliftatice: g 1 
ſpiracy, and a plan was formed för making an ihfiir? 
rection im the horth, while the French, not o lh made 
a deſcent in Wales, but alſe laid fi ficke te e mon 
. Iportanc plgces belonging to the Enghfn em the 
continent. Glendour alſo jvined the  Eonfeleracy, 
which :now becarte truly alarming; -: 
Henry was not idle in — ry break the 
force of che gatherilig ſtorm.” He Tec an artry inte 
Wales, under the cummand of his ſon, We atfubked 
one of 'Glendour's; detachtnerts, and Gbraäifed 4 
complete victory. The confpirators now perediyed 
due r ach d- 15 te tReir intentichs, And 
itately wok the Held, before 1 th carl ef Nörl 
rland was ready to join tier Ariny. A fran. 
Netto was alf Publiſhed: by the atthb} op of Fork 
againſt Henry, indyhich he f tegroached” th at Prince 
with His uff urpatiom o the env, and the rurder of 
ment line thould be 


the late king 1 
— — (- aſfiſted by vet 58 


reſtored; and ig) equi 


"ow of confiderable power im the wank; Ravin 
inted to watch the Stbtf "marched; 
* ard of this inſurrection he advanced 


at the head of his forces, hi 0 ſurpriſe the re- 
bels before they were p 85 a 


repared for defence. "He was 
deceived z for on his — * er. 


2 


HIS TO RT Of ENGLAND. 


jercy'su my. The carts of Woreeſtet to the government. 2 


ID og At the ſame time 


eg de, NT mga to 


| cured abſolution -:! :- 72 
z-phan was-coficerted for taking tue Held ant 


des. The bark ef Norrbufhbefland viſied he. 


n 
ag 
; £ 6 
= „ 
. —_— * * o * 
. * 
$ N * 
33 , 1 
- 
- 
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* 


_ 
ctiyed ti Arg chte! anduncingy t to: Sener hw 


ſand _ HO: up 1ti'excellemv otder; and wd) # 
engage: | of rand; not being able to g 
enemy battle; had rætourſe to * — 


vailed upon che drthbiſhop-and-the chil of Nats 


ham to lay down their arnim art ſubmit Them 


received advice that: was . 
days march, at tlie head Are 
that it would-be i impoſſible for the cart Top Nos 
berland to join Gent deſi the royal bally-of — 
8 . wml een and Hiſpanded thut 
ps. role rye Nn 
Bur Ty refüſed to coiilirt vrhe egen 
WeſtmioHand'y lt deterimeq w me dmſe ü 
nous leaders feel the taaf his — L 


knowing thatithe tri vf club atohbiſhop, if donddd. 
ed in tis uſuab form weuld i e bach —— 


and tedious; und tliat the f the executiöf 
alone could mmer it ſuſe nn Hob — 3 
tofollow/thiferocious WM tlie 
theprelatt to death. witktour be form art 
accordin Ap & Sit William - See — 
chief 3 paſs the fentenut bf high. crchlo on 
the afobbifioop. Rur Gaſchipie werufte mu at c. 
trary th the Gf his country: Sir Williany Pri. 
thorpe was: ulckrefdhe apf oimed u judge vn this en 
fior 3 Who, withüt any indiktrhenw, trial brideſence, 
condemned: cis Prelate to füffer death Nor wm thi 
execution ofthe femtenuer deln yed; the 
immedimely Juffered in 2 very ignemimout manner, 
This was! he'ſirſt inſtante in England vf M. Tapi 
fenrence being inflicted vn A dignmary .of che cel 
Tho earl of Nottingkam, Sir John L. W- und 
dit Robert Plu „ faffered” kt the fun we 
The pbpe was fo Highly ihcenſed av This allarcking 1. 
tack on tile privileges of the cürch, TH be 
munced che ſemtenes of excommunie aiowdgainit all 
who were concerned in the death of dmg ment 
and at was with great L erte nt = by uh 
prevailin eloquence of large 'Tuftis 5 18 
Ty HEY wy 
Thees of this Gelb i Aber . bars 
of aht cl of Norkhumber lud, Han M, gel mes 
Scotland, tegerher with ird Bardot; Aid Heu 
_ redaded l che caſtles 


 Bavehic unforranace'tard dd. wot: 10 enjoy 


the beinr f this ay lei f an evtint ſbh after 


pened which Mur te Mek his fafery wn't 
continent. Rodert III Kifly bf Scorhahäg was by 
no means qoalified to hold the fcepere in theſe fete. 
_ cious rimes. He was prince of a Nenttritapinity 
but extrenitly-infetrnt and Mmofferfivey'! 
which were then fo far fon 
rendered him contemprible. His Prothete che dude 
of Albany, ar pfiner ef u/mote viobent antb boifterous 


dif acute the! res of godefMment; m 
desde uf ron bal de e 


deſirous of rendernig Hs PD Syer per 
David, the eldeſt H Gf ene . {plete 
he was inkumanly eee deen Jhniesz u bu a of 
brother: of David. WARE ThE on Korea ey 
poſed the tyrant on Ifo tinting the wren e de 


death of his broker! — of Wis forf's danger, | 


Robert embarked him Beard a ſhip;oih*aer” to 
fend him into Franee, not uoubting Bur he would 
there find fufftient protecklon fr tat Kiev 


power. But Robert was SIE WP” eee ee, 


gr, tend 
'Cubfitel benen: vi 


the ip was taken by the 
withſtiading the erde whit 
two crowns, refuſal te feſtort 
we 15 Work: Out e 2 


Alden ene e 

narchy; 1 a t top 
tereſt of H Bille elne 
throne. s Was 4BVuit fine years 
was fifſt wache te Lenden N 


wer 
EE 


ITS 


ing to Icheſe rob: = 


being” added t de, 


1 
q 
& 


b SH BOT MOM Abt Oi 


"one for this breach. of fp it 2. — 10 Fele eee ka gat 0 well 1 


[which H 
— firtod Par Tor uz . Foes 4 5 arc Hh jt age 


aAnceftbts wich great apple. It 3s mer 9 5 Ae _ nenten FE 155 
7 gran ol Albany Ss n tieſe ff Enthe 5 fine pra 
hectmfbaſicesy|ventire to protect a Hoßlefian $6 86. mens kat * ret ting: The 

noxious'to'Hlenry 'as the earl. of NoreltudiBerlkilt, imp a e : as e 55 ph 195 

nd 425 ctoftlingly vetited to Frante: k rf rt Ale 

"A. D. 110%, But that fableffſche Upaticft of | qplainel of dui 5 883 15 n de 
alle, landed it the norttr of Eüglarid wich Nerd Bat. ff made ohe of che ae 8 the n * Reck 
dolf, hoping iris Þ gg Would Be füffcient tg touſt A403 } but it ye ſift Weed 1 Jnr 6x 5 
the Engl dens. Ele was flot wholly Hiftaken'; | fred the fk 8 8 20 10 Sl Ak 
he was joined bra part ef Scorifh free-Bodters, 1 | fits of Seve, ot Ae Ach cou 
as he advanced his het amy "confidetably Thete 


ularity, 55 this 10 0 emma opparn 
Pleaſed to find the-intabitihts had nüt Jer loſt Uſcit Nah nh Marihitng 1 THE, Fatal id not. hirhetro r e. 
affections for His family; Ae Tontinded lis fffärch; 14 el exetciſe, IS pe nor ing diſt 5 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral caſtles wRich 1 from his houtfHhold' 7 officers. who. Kad . 1 
been reduced after the fal Bartle of Shrewſbtry } | then, rea 3 Was Ris Gin confer 
and appointed Thirſie in YorRtire, the! general 1 La 1 Veſt,” cos eee 


s of hit army. The governinefit was' Marine FE os had mitt They 
2 ſurceſt Vtich h | Atended the Begin 2 5 poet to the See A ſub] Fo 
of be eue en inſurrection; büt bay Wi 1 


had granted to cht ant orderec 
now no roy aH ready'to' march” aint the fehels Em | 5 S e 1 No Kor 55 55 
550 Poet 4 


cir Thomas Ro eriff df I. kſhirs* ENG eg ulstiens fo) 1 preg at 
it his airy rs LY che inf e | 925 and' 91 00 the 0 the 'touficit; tc 
according y raiſed u confi baty of | == ryance of Wen. 1 But thejt attemp 
at meet them; yo Earl wg Been Fn e 


e chitrent Were Mit möfe ichporte 5 
land: was equally defirons Gf. Coming” to An ation | > the TE Kite A the” Apart 
a] 


with the werf, Perftaded 'thav+ if he 9 defeat | Thy Be clergy, 400 1 to che Se _ 
Rokeſby*s Horch, he fhoud Rot 6rily äiſappeint I Gf the fare. The athbiftiop 6 Cantetbur 


igen 
Henry of {6 effential 4 e ui bit: e E . e King den this ' 5 Was 1 | 
this ſucceſs! ate the city-and county c | mlanider. We 
declare in His Favaur; ' Act 125 ve Nis 0 che un 55 6 0 
in motion: and iet Roe BV en Blah: 0 | Ah not in & 
a bloody: engagement enſülch th Wop: od. the" "ls | bs ſts in all tafes f 
after af obftinzte reſiſtance; Mere totally tote! fn | hc tins, _ Yep ef 
both the earl of Nortraumberland Fi lord Barduff | 1d B69, i 
fell in tlie conrefty This fortunare event, t chit Teſs | prof 4 
with the death vf Glendour, Which ha The Na 1 5 lied 
after, fred "Henry from all his domeſtic'ene eres. 5 8 ought the dreh ers of 
more attempts were made to tear the laurel From E ply. The . however, 
brow; he-enjoyed the crown he had uſu ueped 1 7 | cr men 45 the 
our any fartker beef che friends ber the late 5 fon. 15 97 to a caltu- 
unfortunate Nichard. lati And rf coftithons; the cler 
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tend with; His days wete Embirtered av" 8 by nue amounted [70 0 ns four Hund'et Uh 


the irregular courſes of the. prince of five: ——_ an nt ar. _ Jddtels, thotigh 
was now in the full vigvur vf Adutk, and f an Ae. e Kite 410 the clergy bh 
tive, ſptighely ſpirit.” hits fi was em pleyva in the || was as cnc Erhit the 'd6Etihes of Fr: 
field, nd deins bf. ad ig th "Trained || fine Hd area prom ully af 1 the, pebple, and 
his character. But a life of -indelence Was hot at all || it Was bee e phe 5 Ads in 
agreeable 0H narure;” Te diſtruſt and N of esecution againſt Ev rem dinply ſeveral 
his father having temoptd I from al ſulre in the || of that Were Tent tö p — affd Act chnftflitted to 


public buſineſs, he plunged Rimfelf, wien t utmoſt || ente flartes evth Nile the parlidthent were ſitting, 


violence, into all the exrtivaganees ef debinichery, [| Büt theſe rig join ee, ſwered not the inttentioti 
and bluſhed not for a conduct the moſt difordefly rod _ of the Elerg) , Perſecution ways tentls t6 increaſe 
licentious. But his trages proceeded Jeſs — a ||. the telipious {edt ;; and che ſufferings 
depraved diſpoſition, than the . violetice "of His "rem || 5 the Lollards ugme ted their diſcip les : the aſhes 
per, which being not directed to uſeful jects} in- of dne victim 255 by the Wend of e 
duced him to give Full feope to his paſhont!! Buß po, detain "the We 6f F ends. 19 71 


many gleaims of ſpirir and chagnanimity were Ob NHS aig Kad for gie time kmp 
ſerved to break through the cloud which ia: "WI don. N which * | 


duct had thrown over his character. 2 — 
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A.D. 1412. - One of young Henry? x: favvdriees ach the ereffeng of ance Was tien ſo Fa 
having been indicted for ſome miſderneah or Was con- aiffrahel.” He Even meditatet h rtant Ly 
demned, notwithſtanding all the intereſt tHe prince; || againſt that but he liveq hdt't0'Catry 
who was pręſetit at the trial could makꝭ in hiv #: our. 
Young Henry was ſo incenſed at the iffu i that he 
ſtruck Sir Wiltiain Gaſcoigne, the judge) s he 3 ſat 
apon the bench. But the magiſtrate 2 tõ be 
intimidated ; he acted With 2 * irit ſuitable to his 
character, ndl inſtantly ordered the prince int cufts: 
dy. This fally of gaben in che prince was thmedi- 
ately ſucceedetd by a noble return of reaſon ? I fuf. 
fered himſelf, with the umdſt refignarion, to be eon. 
ducted to priſon by the officers of ſultite:. When the 
king was informed of this teunſ@ion/ he aid; <-F 
thank God J have a judge poſſeſſed of fo inuch Cod. 

rage to execute the laws; and of a ſon ended With 


fits/ 2 fer 2 ine Bere ed Minh of his Enes; 
—_ was yet t in tie flower of his ape, kid 
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— grown, Tue Breaſt of Henry was e 8550 
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wy fond, was of jeaſure and dimpatich, he || took it.” He aceordi y re-placed' the: c; 

as ſtill Rk ſi Achedle 5 the nobler paſſions; | the king's pillow z. and ere receiv his 
could not, without the moſt piercing anguiſh, xeffect, ¶ bleſſing,” retired. -A.- ſhort; interval ——— 
that His o condadt had given too much reaſon for || attacks of. this dreadful diſeaſe inſpired He 
dus enemies to aſperſe his character, But ſtill he knew || the pleaſing. of recovery; and, 4 
himſelf f 1 85750 with regard to his having formed || the cuſtom of that age of bigotry, / he — 
Even. a with, to the prejudice of 1 authority; | croſs, and made a ſolemn yow to heaven, to f 
and deen e purſue every method in HR Par | the remainder of his days in a war againſt the T5 
to 1 * of his duty and loyalty. in order, if poſſible; to recoyer the Holy City 

He firſt ce the eucharift, dreſſed mſelf in | the enemies of the Chriſtian'name,; But he lived no 

a mourning habit, and repaired, to N in mw to to put his deſign in Na He was ſeized w; 
requeſt a private. audience of the king. He was im- I his laſt fit as he was paying his devotions before the 
mediately admitted; and filling : at is facher fi s feet, || ſhrine of St. Edward; and being carried 2 905 
exp W b himſelf in the following manner; l Jeruſalem Chamber, belonging to *** 
. * Moſt dread. ſoyereign, and honoured. father, it 1 he oy ding on e of. rear 1 
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any .puniſhmept, you”may,.th 4 roper to Eng 


and, had. de not yaded to the throne through 
oy 00 of his ſovereign. TIis prudence, his vigi- 
KL ihis forefights were admirable; his com- 
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quently in danger : ing his crown, that his ima- | 1555 ly. the 11 93 | gong; and. thirdly, the 
gination a, I's have been fror e duke of 8 i p: 210 03 
that idea, hi increaſed as his h and reaſon- || 2. Philippa, married: i Eric, ing of Denmatk 


ing faculties decayed, t oe. to a 0 R {childiſh and Norway. 


anxiety. He would not ſleep, unleſs the royal diadem enry's cond cm * yas Jean, "daughter to 


avarre, and widow of John 
in a ſwoon, that his ſervants thought him a&ua y Montfort, Ak of NA By this, Pages he 
dead; and the prince took the pan from his pillow, || had no iſſue. 
and carried it into Bis own apartment, The king [ This period, like all glie receding, that of the | 
recovering the uſe of his ſenſes, and obſerving the || great A only, excepted, S niſhes us with very 
diadem was removed, aſked who had dared to take it 2 particulars relative to learning, and the arts 
from his pillow ? and being told that the prince had adapted to excite either our curioſity or our admira-· 
N away, W 1 70 him 2 be brought into tion. It is, indeed, no wonder, that a proud, . — 
is preſence. n young Henry appeared, the || and ignorant. nobili „ encouraged only thoſe arts 
King, with an angry countenance, ſaid, © What! W 4 dignity, dfplayed theirweakth, | 
would you deprive me of my crown before my || or contributed to their ſecurity. They were magnifi- 
death?“ No,“ replied the prince. I took it, ¶ cent without luxury, and pompous without elegance. 
thinking your majeſty was really dead, as my lawful || Rich plate, even to the enamelling on gold, rich 
inheritance; but now happily perceiving my miſtake, || ſtuffs, and curious armour, were carried to exceſs; 


I return the diadem with far greater * than I I} while their chairs were mere pedeſtals, their clothes 
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A b. 143. " 1 * Nr # & 8 AD. 14. i 
nces 3 and they knew no uſe of ſteel, dür fn the ar 1344, the firſt regular gold coins were 
incumbrances for ſafety or deſtruction. Their houſes | druck in + ny and were of gular 5 kinds; 
1 there was no medium between caſtles and . | one of ſix fhillings. value; a ſecond of three ſhil- 
ied the dangers; not the ſweets of Tocie Ociety' Aids . affd 4 third of el cen PENCE, About tlie 
Whenever peace left them at leifure to think of modes ſame time alſo; the art o gauging; or the method 
they | ſ-emed to imagine, that faſhion conſiſted in dif: || of finding the conterits of all kinds of veſſels, was 
hguring the human body, inſtead of augmenting its ape? he fitſt —_ of clocks in England 
graces While the men woͤre ſhoes ſo Jong and * in the y ar 1 368, ch they had been invented 
Jed: that they were forted to ſupport the points || in the ilch century by 122 archdeacon of 


hains from their middle; the ladies erected ſuch * 
by chi on their Hrads, hit tlie face dete the beben rerhartaible We kRelr learning flou- 
uring this period; The moſt remarkable, 


center of the body. It is, therefore, more amazing, Lowry 


that the arts exiſted at all in theſe times of Gothic || beſides the few hiſtorians, were John Wickliffe and 
barbarity, than that they attained no greater degree, William o 


am. 
of perfectio „ + | Wiek hb m * julliy garde as bite « father of 


Some diſcoveries were; however: made during this || the reformation, as he was the firſt in Europe Who 


riod. We have, at the concluſion of the precedi yentured to. bri to cripture 
ook, mentiorted the diſcovery of TR 75 by ls ang Fee ut cccleli Al. eee, | F 0 + Fl 
our learned codntryman, friar Pac | life, an A 6 oF ity of his | dded; great 
ever, applied to Y farth 9 An wt 90 Ks ; rig 66 5. ctr | was indefatigable, in 
an unconimon hat 11155 0 nenon, till 7 A hi al N erally \ t. b bare-foored; 
| TE ib 


ear 1330, when Schone Gertian * the 
Cologne, either revived the Hon of 3 2 oF elde 
made this fame diſcovery | himſelf bz Tn. ted. 
imparted it immediatel) to E : Veneran, 885 A 
{aid to have firſt made ole of it in a ſea-f ght a £1 
the Genoeſe, in the year 1376, But 5 What any 
hiſtorians have afferted be 5 nam el \ hat Ec 
ward III. had a few pieces of Cannon in is 
the battle of Crecy, in the year 1346, it a V. 
that the Eng liſh R L ew the tile of gunp Powde „ | 
the Genoeſe. But However that be, the makin of 
1 powder may be conſidered as one of the k moſt 
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. died ; On, the bm rn of of Sep: 


fickd ifcule A jy men Fete ho ir- | 885 ? 


mediately ſenſible of theit "uſe and efficacy + or 1 no d hiſtari i; aus of fir 2 od 3 
to the preſent 1 improvements | have. berge con- ikes, His aſt 55 ging at the 0 Co 1- 
tinuall making © this furious 5 90 : 1 | h the de PE dward ; WW 
though it ſeemed | Töne for the eſtrüction lar G near Oxford; and 


the iſſue, .retidered ' war ar much leſs bloody, any at is clear and explicit, 1 y was publiſhed b 
the ſame time, given e cater {tability 5 i | 5. Ag 1s Hiſt: An | _ 3 by 
erte. Narlons. by his mills, have Beet > brovghs || _ oh Brompran, We of J 
more on à level; k has become leſs reque 

and rapid; ſucceſs in war has been reduced near f 
to be a matter of Calculation; and any nation over- 
matched by its enemy, eicher 5 * to their demands, 
or ſecures irſelf by a their r Yiolence | 


mankind, and the overthrow of empires; - has, in I # 
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'AD (HOUGH this pile ark the But Hany found that al his arguments ele 
A. D. laſt years of his father's reign, had || vain; Cobham, though greatly RL to Haw! 
1423» given a looſe to his paſſions, e peo. refuſed to ſacrifice truths. of the utmoſt 
ple formed great expectations of 8 under his || to conciliate the fayour of majeſty ; and I the kin 
irony wa They had perceiv indica- || gave the primate leave to proceed againſt him to ng 
tions of a generous and noble 75 irit often darting with ||| utmoſt extremity of the laws. The violence of ec. 
uncommon luſtre through the miſt of diffipation. || cleſiaſtical authority was now exerted, and the pr. 
They were not deceived. © He was hardly ſeated on || mate, aſſiſted by his three ſuffragans, the biſhops of 
the throne before his vices were changed into virtues. || London, "Wincheſter, and St. David's, condemned 
He called together his former aſſoclates, and after Cobham to the flames; but he made his eſcape fm 
exhorting them to imitate his example, and inhibiting || the Tower, before the day appointed, for his execy- 
them from a g any more in his preſence if they || tion arrived. 
continued their licentious conduct, he diſmiſſed them . A. D. 141 4. Provoked by perſecurign, od ſi. 
with liberal preſents He publiſbed a general am- mulated by zeal, Cobham formed a deſign yk 
neſty for all crimes already committed, except rape || 2 A. revenge. He aſſembled” his en 
and murder. His new council was compoſed of the || began an open rebellion againſt the government. 
wiſeſt and moſt yirtueus perſons in the Ki CE. CS 5 Bur the vigilance of Henry prevented the conſe. 
made no diſtinction between thoſe who b _ | A 10 Great numbers of the Lollards Were ſeized, 
to Richard, and thoſe who had | ined his father; 3 he 11-ſeverat of them . J and the whole conſpi 
Was deſirous of e. tinguiſhing a parties. He ; rendered abortive. | ohn Oldcaftle himſelf pie 
a noble reſolation of reſtorin purity, to the courts of his eſcape, and was not brought. to Juſtice till four 
Juſtice, by diſplacing all thoſe. who had not "filled | Kb a er, when he was hanged as a traitor, and his 
their poſts with' integrity. Gaſcoi ne, the chief Jul. | burnt on the gibbet, conformable to the ſeu- 
tice, who trembled to approach ck 2 royal preſence, | tence 1 51 n him as a heretic, "This. re- 
was received with the utmoſt marks of eſteem; "his | 9 5 ſcredited the p arty, and checked. th their pro- 
ſtrict and 1 partial execution of the: laws was. ap- | The 2 ig No the ri ours of the 
plauded, and inſtead of reprbaches he was 1 ut, at the ſa me abs if} Da the 
with feecuss perſevere,“ ſaid 1 "y 80 ; in the "ba the 7 
ſame noble conduct, and ſupport the © dignit bf "the 
laws of your c ag "oppokiti 
treated the earl of Marche with ſo much actento 
reſpect, that he forgot his right to the ſeeptr 
id, to which: be ac by 155 an Un bd id Fre Lig all I Fvendes ;of t oi en 1 5 
He reſtored the noble kam of Piercy to their 5 but this, in all Probability. would 00 have been ſuf. 
mer honours and eſtates, and laboured lincerely” to || ficient to divert the ſtorm, . if the primate had not 
| bury all animoſities in the grave of Oblivion. fortunately directed the e of Henry to a very 
Hut the party diſtinction with regard to Algen different obiect. He perſuaded him to 97 
continued to, increaſe; all the. oe of Henry to || war againft” Patch: in leider to recover er 
* the tranquillity of the vere iy Hala in || that had been wrelted from his anceſtors; - 

Ihe fe& of he Lollards were every day in- That kingdoni was Weed now reduced to the moſt 
ercaſing in the kingdom, and ſeemed extremely. dan- deplorable C nditi6n, © Charles VI. had pern ſeized 
gerous to the church, and even even formidable to to the || with a fit of frenzy, "which rendered him incapable 
civil power. Sir] Tr Oldcaſtle, ſtilsd, p62 of || of exercifing'! his a ; and though, he recoyered 
his wife, lord Cobham, was confidered as the head of || from this diſorder, 1 was 105 ſubject to relapſes, that 
the Lollards. He was a perſon of great parts, in- his ſenſes were gradually but it fenfibly unpaired ; { 
vincible courage, and eminently diſtinguiſhed for his || that he was incapable of purſuing any d plan of 
experience in military affairs; virtues which had government. This misfortune gave a full career to 
greatly recommended him to the favour of Henry. || the rage of parties. The duke of Orleans, the king's 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was highly in- II brother, 6 the duke of Burgundy, his conſin-ger- 
cenſed againſt the Lollards, was deſirous of indicting |. man, after ſuſtaining the moſt violent quarrels, by 
lord Cobham, perſuaded that the leader of the Party. || which the country had been deluged with the blood 

was the moſt proper victim of eccleſiaſtical ſeyerity. ¶ of its inhabitants, agreed to enter into a ſtrict friend- 

But Cobham was too great a favourite with the king ſhip, and ſwore at the altar to the ſincerity of their 
for the archbiſhop to proceed without his leave. He intentions. But notwithſtanding they had invoked 
therefore waited upon Henry, and requeſted pertnil- heaven as a witneſs between them, very little regard 
ſion to proceed a _—_— Sir* John Oldcaſtle. The was paid to the ſacredneſs of their promiſe ; the duke 

king, who was no friend to eccleſiaſtical ſeverity, re of Otleans was ſoon after aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of 
preſented to the primate, that reaſon and perſuaſion || Paris by order of the duke of Burgundy, who had 
were the beſt means of ſupporting truth, and cor- || the infolence to avow openly and defend the juſtice of 
recting error; that every gentle method ſhould be || the action, which he termed tyrannieide. The dread- 
uſed in order to bring back theſe deluded people to || ful conſequences of ſo vile a tenet were ſoon diſplayed. 
the boſom of the church; and that he himſelf would |] A reconciliation between the two parties was now im- 
endeavour'to reconcile Cobham to the catholic faith. poſſible ; the whole kingdom in 1 gener and the ca. 
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A. D: 1413. . 


. D. 1415. Henry took advantage of theſe gn: 


fuſions; the inſtigations of the primate determined 


him on hoſtilities. In, order, however, to conceal 


his real intentions, he ſent over a ſplendid embaſſy to 
France with the offer of a... perpetual ne 
lance between the two crowns,..but demanded in re- 


turn, 
of one million ſix hundred thouſand, as the arrears 
of the late king John's ranſom ; the immediate poſ- 
ſedſſion, and fu e Normandy, and the 
other provinces, which Philip Auguſtus had wreſted 
from the crown of England, toge er with the ſupe- 


* 


riority of Britany and Flanders. 


The exorbitant nature of theſe demands, ſuffi- 


ciently indicates, that Henry, notwithſtanding the 
diſtreſs of the French monarchy, never expected they 
could be granted. And the terms offered 
court, though greatly inferior, n 
ſtrate the conſciouſneſs of cir ene 
tion. They agreed to give him the princeſs in mar- 
riage, Wich 8; 0 of eight hundred thouſand 


mon- 


14 


crowns; to 


* * - > 


fon to the late duke of York, conſpired*o place the 


earl of Marche on the Engliſh throne ; but the de- 
ſign was diſcovered,” and Cambridge, together with | 


the reſt of the conſpirators, condemned and executed. 


The earl of Marche, who was, accuſed of having 


given encouragement to this enterprize, received a 
free perde from the King. and as again adrmirred 
to his friend. 


* 
" 


23 * 
i EY 


The F being thus terminated, Henry em- 
barked his forces at Southampton, on board a fleet 


of fifteen hundred tranſports. His army conſiſted 
of ſix thouſand men at arms, with their followers, 


and twenty-four thouſand grchers; the whole forming | 


an army of about fifty thouſand men; among whom 
were the earls of Dorſet, Kent, Cornwall, Saliſbury, 
Huntingdon, and ſeveral others of the principal no- 
bility. After a pleaſant paſſage, Henry landed at 
Caux in Normandy, a ſmal 


by the lord of Ercouteville, at the head of a numer- 
dus garriſon of yeterans, who made a noble defence. 


= the artillery of the Engliſh forces made large 


reaches in the walls, and the governor agreed to ſur- 
render the place if not relieved. by a certain time. 
he conditions were accepted, and all hoſtilities 
ceaſed ; but the governor delaying, ungler. various 
Pretences, 'to open the gates, agreeable to the. arti- 
cles - capitulation, Henry ordered a general attack, 


nd the place was taken by ſtorm, and all the. garri- 


| prope 


4 
. 


| eager to ſignalize their loyalty to their king, and 
= Den e inner, of their country. 

The ſituation of che Engliſh army was very dif- 
N 


8 pott in the mouth of the 
Seine, about three leagues from Harfleur, which he | 
immediately beſieged. The place was commanded | 


| brance the glorious actions of their predeceſſors in 
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Atta in particular, became a. moſt dreaful ſcene of. 
Wee violence. The Burgundians and the 
Armagnaes, adherents to the Eur te duke of Orleansz. 


ſonz except a few gentlemen, whom the troops thought 
r to ſpare, in order to profit by their ranſom, 

were put to the ſwordl Tt: 
The appearanpe of an mnie army, and the re- 
duction of the ſtrong port of Harfleur;, alatmed the 
| Whole, French monarchy ; private animoſities were 
for a time forgotten, and both parties joined in reſiſt. 


9 


ing an army whoſe progreſs threatened the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſtate. The whole French nobility flew 
peace and al- | 


to arms, and a numerous army was immediately raiſed 


| re- 70 the progreſs of the invaders; The dauphin 
the French king's daughter in marriage, with || 
two millions of crowns for her portion; the payment | 


umſelf took the field in perſon; at the head of an 
amy:of. fourteen thouſand men at arms, and was 
ſoon joined by the dukes of Berry, Orleans, Bour- 
bon, and Brabant, the conſtable d Albret, the counts 
of Nevers, Vendome, and Richemont, the flower of 
the French nobility, and above forty thouſand men, 


ferent. ' They: had ſuffered greatly during the ſiege 


of Harfleur, by'fickneſs; two thouſand common 2 
& | tion, had been carried off by a bloody flux, and 
y condi- 


diers, beſides a great number of , perſons of diſtinc- 
many had been. obliged to return to England, in or- 


der to recover their health by the aſſiſtance of the air 
of their natural climate: The diſtreſs of his people 
inveſt him with the entire ſovereignty of | 

Guienne, and to annex to that province the counties | R by ſtorms; proviſions began to grow ſcarce in 
of Perigord, Rovergne, Xaintonge, Angoumois, and | 


afflited the heart of Henry; his fleet had been dif- 


is camp, and the only reſource in his preſent condi- 
tion, was to march his army by land to Calais, over 
a prodigious extent of land; in an enemy's country; 
and in the face of an army vaſtly ſuperiof in numbers 
to his Own. Henry ſaw all the dangers of his ſitua: 
tion; but was,determined to proceed; Accordingly 
he marched by ſlow and deliberate marches, that his 
gyn army njight-not- be diſcouraged by the appear- 
ance. of a precipitate flight, nor ſo frequently ex- 


poſed to the attacks of the light ſquadronz of the 
enemy. In this manner he continued his rout to the 


banks of the Somme, which he intended to paſs at 


[| the ford where, Edward the third croſſed that ſtream, 


when reduced to a ſimilar ſituation by Philip de Va- 
lois. But he found the ford was now rendered im- 
paſſable by a great number of ſharp ſtakes drove into 

the bed of the river, and the oppoſite bank ftrongly 
| guarded by, numerous detachments of the enemy, 


1 He was therefore obliged to change his courſe, and 


was fortunate enough to ſeize by ſurprize a paſſage | 
12 St. Quintin, where his whole army paſſed witli 
He, however, ſoon perceived that the paſſage of 
the Somme was not the only difficulty that oppoſed 
his intended march to Calais. He perceived, from 
the heights of Blangi, the whole French army, con- 


; 1 tp above an hundred thouſand men; drawn up 


on the plains of Agincourt, to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Henry's army was reduced to almoſt half thi hammer 
that landed near Harfleur, and even theſe diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſions, and  debilitated by ſickneſs 


and continual Foy In this alarming ſituation, . 


Henry offered to ſacrifice his coriqueſt of Harfleut 
for a ſafe paſſage to Calais; but the French generals 
were deaf to every propofal for an accommodation; 
nothing leſs than the captivity of the whole Engliſh 
army would ſatisfy their ambition; {© 

An en enen Was how inevitable, and Henry 


employed every means that human prudence could 
ſuggeſt to inſpire the troops with courage for the 


approaching conteſt. He -recalled to their remem- 


| the fields of Crecy and Poictiers, againſt an amazing 
ſuperiority of the enemy. The ſoldiers caught the 
heroic ſentiments of their leader : the advantage of 


| pfl was no longer regarded; they wiſhed only 
o be 


to be led ggainſt che French. Henry drew up his 
| little army, het ween two woods, which guarded each 
flank; an in that poſition waited for the attack of 


the ene 


* 0 


lines. 


„Tue French army was divided into three a 
2 2 2 . K E 1 3 2 


2 


. oe aa — — rn ů — 


= — , = = By —_— 
— Arie of Sr... == . — , 


. —— oak At et ds A AS . > PL 


F 2 and the fieur de Lannoy. 


of the Engliſh Konilted 6 infanery; "and | 
_ Henry, _ 2 . the French horſe would Ve | 


at both ends with: iton, and ſix or ſeven feet long, in 


cavalry. oy 9) 
” The two amtes, ranged in order df betten Muss blow on his Relttet Wich 4 battle- re, that He fell öh 


his main diviſion, the two wings i 
time, till he came very near the villa 


5 by — 4 fence, they diſch 


party, haſtened to their aſliftince; Hut unge 
horſe and foot moved with the greateſt difficulty 


who ſoon threw the whole line into irretrievable diſ- [ All refiſtance 


conſtable himſelf, together with the principal com. the deſtr 
| manders of the firſt line, were left dead on the feld chem of : 


n 
_ 


o 
— 
v 2 
% 


57 7 ; 5 


15s 4. Dong; HiSTORY/ 'd bt * NSA I b. . md, — 4 
: The firſt, beſides a great number of other trocps, de Engliſh hah, and uſc 


was compoſed of eight thouſund gentlemen, con. * kill, or rake Him priſoner. 
manded by the andy. v5 &Albret; he dukes of Or- of Henry fa favea him from this {Hor Os gon 
leans and Bourbon the counts of Eu, Vendome; and || Animated with 1 r ſucceſs of Mis Kelle 
Richemont, the famous marſhal Boucicaut, David and deſirous of ente it, he kh by a ae | 
Rambure, grand-mafter of the croſs:-bow-trien, and worthy of an Ertl} 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. The ſecond line || from his — and advanced, at tlie Nenad of his 
was led by the duke of Alencon, /affifted by the duke | diviſion, with a "confidence which: Femed to ing 
of Barre, the counts of Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, ¶ the victory. He charged the enemy wich fucl fury 
and Grand Pré. The third. body was e 8 ah « Kin wer or on  —_ = 
command of the counts of Marle, Dam in, I with a worthy r er | 
. — Fil al 99 2 tur | 
Henry, the French officers were employed is | The FR ts, Who had never loft fight cf 
Addn he up their troops, detached four hundred Henry, cut chemfelves a A* tlie 8 0 0 
* to take poſt in a wood on the right; und. alf he in perſon; and rufhit fick 
ry of two hundred and fifty arehers to lay in am the urnoſt viekenee, would, pr . 
bak on the left, in a tow meadow covered with || themſelves muſters of Ris pet 
buſhes. The right wing of Hehry's y was cm. Ga A Welch eaptain, and gt ock 


— — 


manded by the duke of Tork, aft by: he lords ceiving the danger that 8 t 00 6 , 
Beaumont, Wiloughby;and Fanhopr. 2 eu 70 kit Achtance; un SEEN; nights 
was commanded by Henry (#n,'arceliled Dy h an SUL UGH; once art, and Ys 
brother the dul of Glou the ering enten, e 
the earl of Oxford,” 3 | Hes N 5 Affi. 
The rear, which confiſttch wholly of arched, And ane G the fel 


g Kalbertg, and bil! Having paid Win g 
F thicket phrt 2 itt 


ſuch as were afined with 
was led by the ck of | 


8 We the late At- 
Gift agate his fe; Pür Ris add 3M ird petilofity 


2 involvet r i the met ien dan 
rother; che duke ef Sour, Who had 0 
by: his fide, was ſtruck to the round; And the bog 
preſſed in crowds to 20 ll themſelves of the 8 
Henry Was again TurrotH fed y a Hoff bf cls, bit 
be Was u frunger to Fehr: RE odveted tie Bad; Wi 
brother with his Thidld; and defesckd Him wich his 
fword: { In this nruatien Phe 'fectived 10 Vit 


them by of the firſt charge, ordered he 
— to Fs nd ground piles, of ſtakes; pointed 


their front, and alſo on their flanles, or intervals he. 
tween the horſe and foot. Theſe: formed à Rind ef 
temporary fortification; behind which the arebhers 
were ſecure from the viokne nee of the are 


facing each other the greatet of the day; the his Knees, and „de bee Wider by 
Engith not — edanesy With they ſhould 16 || the enemy, hug not! at Chee Ro _ ork adtahird 0 
the advantage of the ground; nor the French, for | Nis babe, at che end of Ne boi 
fear of being more crowded together that they were || THIS intimidateel che gndtHy 5 Mey fell 
already. At length Henry advanced at the head'6f || Hebry'anthis border had tire to rec vey f 1 50 
ving at che Tathe- | alarming frodribti; Apother teiittöreer 
4 Agicourt; 4 dia Tons weck tut en by the duke of Yo 
when the French hork Moves forwards to i 8 nry attacked che French with 
Engliſh archers. .' Upon which the latter welt; [| chait ch y whe e Wo Tak ort the Tock ; they fe 
pitched their ſtakes, interweavin ther rogerher; an inte diferder,” and a dread laughter enſued. SF 
bending them a little towards the enemy. Guarded {| Driven to deſpair. at Ning the de = 
4 ſhower of arrows viflen d*Alengoh lade Unit furious” 9 9 . 
: | mitied either. 0 fetrit ve the battle, r ſpate-hi imſelf 
the mofüfß 3 e the! Uifgrace of tis 


H 
+ 


* 


which noching could cefiſt + the wunlb were think | 
and the line thrown into great diſorder. The atthers | 
who lay in ainbuſh among the buſnies of the tneadow, EE 

| 


charged the French in flank,” and made 4 dreadful 
ſau; * The Engliſh took advantage of the ene 
my's 12 fell upon them with theif battle-axes, 
and cut them to pieces, 'alinoft' without- riſtatnce: 
'The conſtable perceiving theadiftreſs'of his&dvatced | © en 


diſadvantages'; for the foil 


being wet ant 


5 The death of 928 21 
and continuing ſtill to preſs more eloſely-tipon 4 diviſion : 9 


ML 4 4 of! 4 
If 000 5 
they c TREIF wy in Eci Jan 

another, preſented a defenceleſs frofit tothe Efiglifh, : and chſorderly flig re . acts 8. 1 13 oo 1 


order: their buſineſs was rather that of exccutioners the F rench, indeed f ant 1 2M: Wt 88 


than ſoldiers. The field was now covered with the || rous than the whote En, lich arr nt Pry ; 


My. 715 have 
diſmounted, the ſlain, and the wounded; men and || retiewed the Battle with me 2 na 4 5 | 
horſes were blended in one dreadful confuſibn; | The I} had the; not been ſeized with 4 Panic. 


1 of their TOTO de Par 
Armen 5 tepr 


fame 


1 thoughts of reſiſtance, * ane 1 15 
of battle; The whole body was totally defeated, from the field of battle without having & cx 
and a general flight enſued. ' | fingle blow with'the Engliſh. But tl of 755 


The duke FAkengon, at the head of the ſceond |} now rallied Wente e, an ſemed to. S Ke = 


line, ſtood. firm in an adjacent field; and, on per- a reſolution of making atiother effort oy th e pal 


ceiving the route of the firſt diviſion, advanc w victory. At the fame time, ſome gent Ries of 


repair the diſgrace of his countrymen, Henry met || cardy having Aa Bout fix (rep e 
him at the head of his center, and a dreadful Gesel | Had fallen oft thee Engliſh big 


E, and were tro A* 
enſued, eſpecially round the king's perſon. D'Alei- | ing the unitnled followers e S who fled 


con, in order to ſnatch, if poſſibl „the victory from before them. Henry, on ſeeing the enemy both i in 
the enemy, commanded Leue French Enights of || his front and tear, began to ee apprehenſions 
appioves valour to watch attentively tha motions of left kis 3 OU > alſo j oY in the 3 to 
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by the appellation of The Barrle of Agincourt.” -- 


A. P. 1418. * SN 


it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for 
N. the real 
greater 


2 | tit . * . 
foe che to death; but, on diſcover 
Fuer he put a ſtop to the ſtaughter, and 
part of them were preſerved. | 
This battle was fatal to France; on ac | 
eat number of princes and nobility either ſlain or 
taken priſoners: Among the former was the conſtable 
q Albret, the dukes of Brabant, Barre, and Alengon, 
the count of Marle, and the archbiſhop of Sens. 
Among the prifoners, the dukes of Orleans and Bour- 


bon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, 


and the marſhal de Boucicaut, were the moſt-remark- 
able; Henry was maſter of fourteen thouſand pri- 
ſoners: Ten thouſand men are ſaid to have fallen in 
this battle; and as the ſlaughter fell chiefly on the 
cavalry, it was computed chat eight thouſand of 
chem were gentlemen: The Engliſh loſt only forty. 
men; among, whom the perſon of the greateſt note 
was the duke of Vork; whoſe death was more ho- 
nourable than his life. „ COUT ee een 
A public thankſgtvirtg was now held in the Eng- 
liſh army for this fignal and ws mn: fore 1 und 
as ſoon as that decent tribute of gratitude was per- 
formed; Henry ſent for Montjoy, a French herald, 
who had been diſpatched from the dauphin to obtain 
rmiſſion to bury the dead; and afked him to whom 
be thought the victory belonged ;/ the herald replied, 
to the Engliſh: Henry then deſired to know the 


name of a village to which he pointed with his hand 


and being told it was called the Caſtle of Agincourt, 
Let this action ſaid the king, © be hereafter known 


Had Henry known how to have made a proper 
advantage of his victory, and the dreadful conſterna- 
tion of the enemy, every thing muſt, in all proba- 
bility, have fubmitted to his arms. But the poverty 

of the princes of e in theſe times, and the 
ſmall reſources of their kingdoms; rendered it im- 

poſſible for them to maintain an army, for any length 
of time; in the field; and this, perhaps, was the true 


reaſon why Henry attempted not to profit any farther | 


from his victory. He purfoed his route, by cafy 
marches, to Calais; and, after reſting his forces, em- 


of November. 


But the diſtreſs occafioned by the battle of Agin- | 


court was ſo far from being ſufficient to put a period 
to the fury of factions in France, that they continued 
to rage wit ſtill greater violence. All the principles 


duke of Burgundy redoubled his efforts to reinſtate 


deteſtable in her character, and capable of the greateſt 


crimes, having been baniſhed to Tours; entered into 


a ſtrict alliance with him againſt the dauphin, who 


was attached to the: oppoſite party. The duke of | 
Burgundy now entered France at the head of ati | 


army, reduced ſeveral ſtrong places, releaſed the 
queen from her - confinement, and made himſelf 
maſter of the king's perſon.” Paris was a ſecond time 
deluged with blood; and nothing but an invaſion 
from England was wanting to complete the ruin of 
that divided kingdom. F | 
A. D. 1418. Nor was that additional ſcourge of 


heaven long delayed. - Henry landed at Beville, in 


Normandy, on the firſt of Auguſt, at the head of an 


army of twenty-eight thouſand men. Falaiſe, Cher- | 
bourgh, Evreux, and Caen, ſubmitted to him, and | 


he inveſted the city of Rouen; but the place bein 
defended 


ations for a peace were carried on between the 
of England and 


without ſucceſs. | 8 : | 
A. D. 1419. The garriſon of Rouen was now 


x mins to extremity by famine, and deſired to capi- 
tulate. 


* 


| * very readily liſtened to their propo- 
1 f 
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on account of the | 
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now made to Henry by the queen and duke of Bur- 
gundy; and the terms being agreed upon, Henry, 
accompanied by his two brothers, the dukes of Cla- 
rence and Glouceſter, repaired to Troye, in order to 
' conclude that famous treaty; by which a weak mo- 
| narch; a furious woman, and a prince of the blood, 


enraged againſt his country, gave the crown of 


moſt intimate 
and the queen threatened the prince with deſtruction, 

and conſpired the ruin of the kingdom. Every fen- 
timent of honour, of patriotiſm; and even of per- 
ſonal intereſt; gave way to the tranſports of revenge. 
During theſe tranſactions, Henry had made himſelf 
maſter of Pontoiſe and Giſors, advanced to the gates 
of Paris, and obliged the court to remove to Troye. 

His enemies, inſtead of combi 
abandoned to him the kingdom. 


| * 


2 2 


1 V. 


of all the towns and fortreſſes in Upper Normandy. 
But a fudden reconciliation taking plate between the 


dauphin and the Burgundian faction, greatly contri- 


buted to diminiſh Henry's expectations of ſucceſs. 
This reconciliation was, however, blaſted, even in the 


bud: The duke and the dauphin having agteed to 


an interview on the bridge of Montereau, the former 


was there aſſaſſinated by ſome noblemen in the train 
of the latter. They had ſeized this opportunity of 


revenging the aſſaſſination of the duke of Orleans. 
The moſt dreadful conſequences followed this deſ- 


perate act. The dauphin was accuſed of the crime, 
beeauſe it was e me in his preſence, and by his 
riends. The new duke of Burgundy 


5 


A. D. 1420. Propoſals for a general peace were 


France to a ſtranger. 


„ — 


This treaty conſiſted of a great number of articles; 
but the following are the N : That Henry 
| Catharine * That Charles, 
during his life, ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of 

king of France: That Henry ſhould be declared. 


ſhould efpouſe the princeſs 


and ' acknowledged heir of the monarchy, and be 


entruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment: That the crown of France ſhould deſcend; 


— 


to his heirs: That France and England ſhould be for 
barked for Dover, where he landed on the ſixteenth I] eyer united under one king; but ſhould till retain 
ET I [| their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges: That 
all the princes, peers, vaſſals, and communities of 
France, ſhould ſwear, both that they would adhere. 
1 
| preſent obedienee as 1 
of honour, and all the motives of intereſt, were 


ſacrificed at the altars of ambition and revenge: The Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of the 


| pretended dauphin; and that thoſe princes ſhould 
himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the government: : Iſabella |] | | 


of Bavaria, the wife of the unfortunate. Charles VI. 


to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and alſo pay him 


s regent : . That Henry ſhauld 
unite his arms to thoſe. of Charles and the N 


make neither peace nor truce with him, but by com- 
mon conſent and F d {i 2 
This treaty was followed by the marriage vf Henry 
with the princeſs Catharine, eſteemed the greateſt 
fortune and the fineſt woman of her time. The ſtates 
of :the. kingdom and the parliament of Paris {wore 
obedience to the king of England, who now aſſumed 


| the reins of government as regent of the kingdom. 
The dauphin; in the mean time, behaved with ſur- 


priſing ſpirit and intrepidity. He had diſpatched the 


count de Vendome to ſollicit a ſupply of men from 
| the Scots, whoſe king ftill remained a priſoner in 


England. The regent, however, reflefting, that if 


Henry became abſolute maſter of France, his country 


muſt be the next victim to his ambition, reſolved to 
aſſiſt the dauphin ; and accordingly a ſupply of ſeven 
thouſand men was ſent him, under the command of 
the earl of Buchan. Aſſiſted by theſe forces, the 


g dauphin made himſelf maſter of Pont de PEſprit and 


by a numerous garriſon, Henry was obliged || Niſmes, in Languedoc; and threw ſtrong garriſons 


do turn the ſiege into a blockade; and ſeveral 2 | 


ing | 
the leaders of both factions, bar 


into Melun, Montereau, Montargis, Meaux, and 
Compeignrt. | M | 
. Henry perceived that it was now neceſſary to take 


* „* 


| the field, in order to check the progreſs of the dau- 


phin. He firſt marched againſt Sens, which ſub- 
mitted, after a very faint oppoſition. Montereau 
opened its gates at the, firſt ſummons, and ſeveral 
| . 22 (mall 


A. D. 14 17% 
agreed, that on paying a ſtipulated | 
contribution, the city ſhould be preſerved from plun- 
der; 'Fhe ſurrender of Rouen was followed by that 


ning againſt him, 


\ 


ſhould hay 


A 
- 
7 


A. D. 1441. 5 


ſmall towns followed ĩts Aanple. But the | reduc: 
tion of Melun was attended with more difficulty; 
Great part of that city was encompaſſed with the river 


* 
178 


Seine, and the whole defended by à ſtrong wall, 
flanked with bulwarks and towers. De Barbaſon, one 
of the beſt officers in Ftance,, commanded the 
riſon, and-made a noble defence. The place was in- 
veſted on the twelfth of July, and did not ſurrender 
till the eighteenth of November, when famine. forced 
the garriſon to ſubmit z but not without capitulating 
for their lives; it being agreed that none of the gar- / 
rilon ot inhabitants ſhould be put to death; except || 
ſuch as had been concerned in the murder of the 
duke of Burgundy. Barbaſon himlelf was ſuſpected 
of being one of the aſſaſſins; but by 
of Henry his N Was car. into | perpetual 
impriſonment; * 
A. D. 1421. The ppl gran ted | the ſlates 
of France not being ſufficient” to 9 & compli- 
cated cxigeneies of the ſtate; Henry found it necef! - 
ſary to 0 piſs over ihw Eng in order to 
ſubſidy from the parliament. ok mM £ 
| As in which : 


ed; but ce print reſe | 
that the gueſt 1 France. might, 


they obſer 


in mf robabiliry, prove the Tuih of bi. 3 whigh-|| reaſonable 


_ would be in the utmoſt . of becoming 
_ vince of that : they already pere ved that . 
the intereſt of the monarch and — of, the nation,” 
were no longer the ſame.” 5 
4 abſence of Henry nry, the 64 
of ſeven thouſand Scots, under the 
——_ of the earl 3 Buchan, defeated the duke 
of Clarence at Bau The duke was flain 
in the action, and t 1 of Sommerſcß H 1 
and Suffolk were taken priſoners. Up 
ven hundred men fell in the action. 
Buchan, as a reward for his conduct and courage, 
was honoured wich the office of conſtable of France. 
Tpheſe advantages alarined Llenry, and be P. 
over to Calais at the Head of four thouſan 
arms, and'twenty-four thouſand: archers: ' The 7 
eee beyon | 
in E 
a eee on the de- 
fenſive. Henry ſoon recovered the” places be 1. 
loſt, and made ſümſelf maſter of deen, Tiers 1 
N „ 'T ke 
haraſſed 


ogent, Gallorden, and ſeveral other caſt 

garriſon of Meausm had for ſome timeigreatly 

the inhabitants 6f Paris, kr: whoſe pariculay equeſt 
Henry inveſted the place, which wis ftrongly fo, 
fied, -and defended by a numerous garrifon, com- 
manded by the baſtard of Vaurus, Who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf both by his courage "and wude 


againſt the Engliſh. —— 2 $550 
A. D. 1421. After 4 jege ur wien Knveiths, the 
3 being reduced to t utmoſt extremity de- 
red to cipitulate,' their requeſt was granted, and || of na 
it was agreed that all che IhNabituhes' Fand Toldiers” f| 


in the place, ſhould be entirely At the king's merey, 
together with the Baſtard of *. aurus, and three other 
officers of the garriſon. Theſe terms were Fl; 
to, and all the 'Engliſh, Scoteh, and Lriſn, 
Pere, the garriſon, together with all thoſe WhO had 
been coneerned in the murder of the duke ef Bur- 
gundy, were immediately put to death. The yover- | 
nor Vaurus, underwent an exem fate; tlie ra- 
very of that officer could be Exceeded 'by nothing 
but his cruelty; he uſed to hang, without any Aiſtine | 
tion of age or quality, all the Slim and Burgun- 
dians that fell into his hands: Jenry, highly in- | 
cenſed at ſuch a barbarous and fliveking ractice, 
cauſed him to be hanged on the fame tree, 0 ich he 
had made the inſtrument of his inhuman executions. 
The reduction of Meaux wasfollbwed by chat of 
Compeigne, Gamaches, and St, Valery. By theſe 
acquiſitions Henry ſaw himſelf maſter of all France 
on this fide the Loire, except Anjou and Maine, and 
the caſtles * Guiſe and Crotoy, in Pieardy. And 


the interceſſion 


g, 4 


| 


— 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| 


iphin, at: ; | 


[1 to thoſe whoſe ob 
to have recourſe to ams, by refuſing to accept of 2 


2 . 


that he had not been able to finiſh a war he had ſo 


ö | themſelves unable to place 
The En 255 | 


never give liberty to the French 


| 3 1 


ive their lives preſerved: but that all the 
Englim, Welk, Iriſh, and Scotch, Who carried arms || 


1 5 
forted with theſe aſſurandes, 
tions for his apf oachi! 

in his laft moments, that he ſcriouſly'imended to hae 
made a cruſade aganift the infidels, 


An 10 f 
to chende proſpe rities of He his | 
was delivered at Windſor of a ſon, . — calle x 
by his father's name, and whoſe birth was ch | 
by rezorcings equally WR and TROY Rneere, at 
Paris and at London. | 
peaely reaches its 3 his carect . 2 2 
arreſted by the _— terrors, and all his mi 

proj jects rye the miſt of the morning. He 
was ſeized with a fiſtula; which the ſurgeons at tha 
time knew not how to cute, and was foon convinced 
that his diſeaſe was mortal. He ſent for his brother 


che duke of Exeter, the earl of Warwick, and the 


; Engliſh nobility who happened to be near hi 5 
| delfventd to them, * tranquillity, 115 Fry 
inſtructions, which were to the following effect: 
He began with obſerving that though his life had 
| been Mort, it had been feplete with glory, and em. 
ployed in 8 the happineſs of his people, 
een etenſlons to the crown of France 
had 8 4 ſtruction of many thouſands, | 
theſe Calamities ought not to be imputed to him, but 


ſtinacy and injuſtice had forced him 


that he ſhould have beheld the ap- 
proach of death without concern, had not his laſt 
moments been ſonewhar embittered by the reflection, 


happiiy begun; but hoped they would continue 10. 


* 5 his infant ſon-the ſaine fidelity and attachment 


which they had ed His life, and which 
had been cemented by o many mutual good office. 
He ide ws ths Lal advice, "that if they found | 
his ſon on the throne of 
France, they would never at leaſt make peace with 
that kingdom, unleſs the dutchy of Normandy we 
for ever annexed to che crown of England; and 
earneſtly requeſted that they would aſſiduouſſy culti- 
vate the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy, and | 
taken at the 
Agincourt, till his ſon was df age, and able 
to hold the reins of government. He leftithe regency 
of France to his eldeſt brother the duke of Bedford; 
that of England to his younger the duke of Glouceſ. 
ter, and the care of his os perſon like car] of 
Warwick. : Ol | 
Kll the ndblemen Prothiſed to-obſerveFairhfullyhis 
inſtructions, and to pay the ſame: obedience to 
"they" had done to himſelf. Com- 
es, Henry 'tnade prepars- 
diſſoluiion ; and declared, 


as ſoon as he had 


| finiſhed the conqueſt of France 3. an enterprize which 


he vainly. imagined would have expiated all the cz- 
lamities oceationeday Hig-wars. : Tie paid de debt 
c thirty bof Auguſt, in the thirty- 

is aße and the tenth of his reign. 
flefſed many igreat and noble qualities 
He was affable, polite, generous, and magnanimous; 
fincere'in'his attachments, 4 friend to Juſtice, a friend 
to merit, and a friend to his country. lie- "excelled 
all his coremporaries in perſonal courage, and mili- 


wy atchievements. Mis abilities were great, his 


ent ſound, his genius extenſive 37 be was:equally 

ified to ſhine both? in the cabinet antl the. feld. 

— joyed the fingular talent of attaching his friends 
fability, and gaining his enemies by clemenc] 

et addrefs. In a word, he would have merited all 
che encomiums to which a great hero, and ia great 


|| king are entitled, if he had not ſullied his glory b. 


the injuſtice of 'uſurpation ; though thoſe who are 
willing to give indulgence to ambition in a mo 
will not conſider this as a fault; Pethaps they wil 


rank it among his virtues. 


Henry left only one fon, who was not full nine 
months old at the death of his father. His widow 


Catherine of France, married, ſoon after his text 
a Welſh 
deſcen 


eman, Sir Owen Tudor, ſuppoſed to be 
from he ancient Princes: of chat 1. 
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te him two. ſons, Edmund 0 ae over b per. 
She bh whom was created earl a Penn 1 5 F and d John H uls, 50 
the younger carl of Pembroke. By i Jerome o P who had adopted the opinio 
family younger dot was firſt raiſed to dnn, and ickliffe, were Ws? live as Ra notwith- 
afterwards mounted the throne of England. _ ſtanding t fafe conduct £7 tad Nen from th 15 
Durin this reign the dreadful ſchiſm which bad If | emperor of 1 8 1g at of cruelty 

ſo long divided 605 Latin church was terminated by || treachery, aka «1 f. war in e 
the council of Conſtance, who depoſed ou XXIII. Where Ziſca, | vera the Huſſites, Tiered hiy 
a for his Cray _ ceded ed TY, W. N 11 | nartie immorta at by his vis &ories: | 
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| NE. bed a England hid 12 50 i. | > Chatles, thogh cows 


to a =Y 2 bj 


creaſed- their durin mater def che counties of Ber 


1422. 1. Ig, > TN ) laſt | of f tune, . 6 "Typ 
reigns. The deficiency of the Lancaſter family in their Bourbon, Languedoc, 8 ae Auver ren 
title to the crown was of uſe in eſtabliſhi 111 r e a gteat part of Xaintont 725 fol, togeth het 
and imp6rrance af "rhe commons, The Princes of the” earldoms” of C mt rthaghac, 
that houſe never ventured to im poſe * taxes without bordering on the P yranees. ä pe "ki power wa 


onſent of atliament, and the liſh conſtitu- || KM reſpectable, cliktlally* as both his 9 cers and 
io by els means founded on .be. that could miniſters were men on] 7 wo arid i Ki and. 
not be removed, even. by the power of abſolute |] Henry my A effioti of Notmandy'a ple 
princes. Conſciops of chelr vpn authority, and de. enihe, Picard 5 gne, 'k Brig, the Ille of 
termined to ſupport the pe ver they had acquired, the || belong and e city of Par 5 beſides the provinces | 
parliament paid yery little regard to the verbal will of 5 the Toke of urgundy, 4 vaſſal and 
their late weer they « van the name of regent ally. The duke of e or one ot 
into that of rotector, from 4 perſuaſion that rhe complithl princes in Europe, whiethe 
latter implied leſs authority 7 5 the former. They bim! a8 a fol dier een 
3 the To of Bedford to that office, bur per- | officers 5 5 405 wo Hh 00. 
mitted the duke of Glouceſtex to diſchar arge its duties rage 4 5 waer SET che us J 


during his abſence, Nor did they think it ger | Somerſet, che earls N Sali 
S 115 and Sir John 50 a 


to truſt this power wholly in Be hands of ei | Arundel, Sir J 
they named a council, Wich houx whoſe 5200 an yet { But Bedford 21 The at cel foreign, aſſiſtance 


currence no meaſures im ce could be deter- would be neceflary, before an Enghth Rabat could 
mined. They refuſed to ᷑onfixm that part of Henry's Y hv} 


hope to complete the conqueſt of Fra ice. Accord K 
will which pe the earl of Warwick the ingy be a Zi hi 15 NE ebene to inc reaſe the 


— 


daa of his ſon's perſon: and entruſted the cafe gf Sede ＋ — CO ifin e EY had the 
their infant king to the'bith 12 af Wincheſter. The | to form An Nane . duke of 
two princes, Bedford. and a louceſter, made no Koa | __ his b r. the eon Wh 1 ichemont. 


ſition to this change in che plan of go 1 overnment : f He: A 10 prevailed u on the Engl Eanueil o releaſe 
were unwilling to raiſe the leaft diſturbance. in har James K g of Scotl and, who had g cont! Butt 2 a pri- 

country ; they choſe to cultivate peace and harmony loner in England, ever ſince wh eig e een taken By 
in the kingdom, and made no ſcru rople of ſacrificing Tienef W. It had been fuppoſed that the Scots 


ſome part of their « own, oe to make ſo vatuable An 16 never attem pt any 7 ings Sib Uifty b the peace 
acquilition, 3 2 | of — wry he th Leif as. 4 pfiſoner in dat 
The unfortunate Chatles VI. did not ſurvive H enry Lo t che late ir nc ſent A, Y Kuti 
above two, months. He had indeed for feveral yet 3 Seng 7 tit chis 5 "Was foutided n a 
poſſeſſed only the appearatice of royal authority; but — baſis; arid'that a:muck'gr ater adVantag 
even this ſhadow of ſi perior p r Was of great con- might be rocured from releaſirig Jarhes, who Havi 
ſequence to the Engliſh ; it divided the duty and 4. contracted a natur Trench er the Engliſh. 9 
fection of the F renchi, them and the” dau- itil continue theft firm ally," eſpecially as his obj 
phin. That prince, on the death of His father, was tions would be 16's reatl incre reſtorihg t0 fn 
proclaimed and crowned king 2 at Kon de, under the at onee Bis- liber and his crow pon” oa 


name of Charles VII. the city pf Rheims, where| But e eſe r Ae, Bedford per- 
that ceremony was uſually performed, being 'then in; ceived that the Util" circymſpeftion would he ne- 
the hands of the Engliſh. ' Charles VII. was a prince N ceffary'to render the aa 8 99 859 Zliſh had gal 
of a mild and 286 Aren. but fin dne ir- ed in 1 81 manent. - Ne wee tha . | 
reſolute, .and addicted to BE however, we were. impatient purer t he n be 5 . 
gave the pleaſing expectatiò n. Poe d ay by OE Y | wenne 7280 that he ſu rings of 4 young ti * 
the faults of his youth, and was able 5 un aver Þ\ll& led his native throne: y the rebellion f 55 
his cauſe a great number of partiſans. The French 114 9 and the artis of Ae —2 not Joke 
. enounced not wholly-their attachment to their natu- fail of exciting the com U his p 1 
ral ſovereign it was impoſſible for 5 not to ſee whoſe hearts were nbialſed by f on z eſ] elatly 2; 
the diſadvantage of being governed 55 foreign ||| the preſent: ſituation of Fr ac naturally engaged the 
prince, This was ſoon perceived by the duke of || attention even of the meaneſt perſons, and Was be- 
Bedford, and every metf od that human prudence come: the common topic of, converſation. © 
could fuggeſt taken to prevent the conſequence. He A. D. 1424. The war had, ſince the death of 
immediately proclaimed Henry VI. king of France; || Henry V. been carried on Vith "vatious ſucceſs ; 
and aſſumed himſelf the title of regent b that king: ſometimes fortune was favourable to the French, and 
dom. He aſſembled at Paris all the nobility attached [ſometimes tothe Eng gliſn; places were taken and re- 
© Engliſh intereſt, and exhorted them to acknow- taken ſucceſſivel Both any remarkable advantage. 
dge young Henry for their ſovereign. They im- [The duke of Milan ſent Charles a reinforcement 
mediately complied with his requeſt ; they ſwore al- || a thoufand men at arms; and five hundred lances ; ; 
Diance to Henry as ing of France, and did ho- but his chief reliance was upon the Scottiſh auxilia- 
lug to him, in the 1 on of the regents for the ties , whom he called his guardians, and of whom he 
ands th * held tram t crown. | " Bag had now no leſs than fifteen, thouſand in his fer vice. 


He 


* 
*. 

9 
4 
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ifs A. D. 1424. 


He had already, ercated the cart of Buchaii conſtable 
of France; and he fw conferred the title of earl of 
Evreaux on geherat Stuart; and that of duke of 
Terouranhe on the earl of Douglas, who was. Con- 
ſidered as orie of the firſt generals of his time, 


One of Chafles's partiſans having reduced TVI, on 


the frontiers of Picardy, a place great importance, 
the regent determined to retake it; and accordingly 
' marched at the head of his army, and inveſted the 
place. The governor perceiving that it would be 
impoſſible: 3 any length of time, 
agreed to eapitulate, if not relieved by a certain day. 
The propoſal was accepted; and no army appearing 
within che limited time, the place was delivered up 
to the beſiegers. Charles had not; however ne- 


— 
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| 


lected the neceſſary means for ſueeouring a place of 
2 much importance. He had diſpatched the ear} of 
Buchan, conſtable of France, aſſiſted by the earl of 
Douglas and ſeveral, French noblemen, a 
df a detachment of twenty thouſand men, being the 
flower of his whole army, to relieve Vvri; but before 
they reached the neighbourhood of that place, the 
term had been, for ſome days, expired, and the town 


was in poſſeſſion of the enen. 
As it was now impoſſible to retake the place, 
Buchen led his army to Vernueil, which. the inhabi- 

tants delivered up to him in ſpite of the garriſon. 
Ihe conſtable might now have retired in ſafety, with 
the glory of having made an acquiſition, equal, in 
2 1 Ff utility, wich that he was ſent to relieve; but 
that impetuoſity which had ſo often been deſtructive 
to France, proved fatal to Buchan. He called a 
council of war, in order to deliberate on the mea 


ſures neceſſary to be purſued in this dangerous criſis, 


ws ** — " * 


The wiſer part of the council declared unanimouſly | 


for a retreat; and uſed ſuch reaſons as nothing bur 
a, mind determined to liſten to no argument could 
oppoſe. It was urged, that all the misfortunes of 


4 


ing battle, when no, neceſſity, obliged them to riſque 
of the king, and. the only defence of the few, pro- 
vinees he ſtill poſſeſſed ; and that every reaſon in- 
vited him to embrace, cautious counſels, which al- 
_ Jqwed. time for his ſubjects to return to their duty, 
anch gave leiſure for diſcord to (ariſe. mee deen 
ues, who not being united by any band of common 
Intereſt, could not long preſerve. the animoſity. they 
now cheriſhed 1 7 the true heir of France. But 
a Vain point of. honour had more weight than.all 
theſe prudential reaſons. It was thought derogatory 
to their reputation to, turn their back to the enemy, 
13s their, forces were more numerous than thoſe of the 
Engliſh ; and it was therefore determined v wait 
their arrival. The experience of former misfortunes 
could not reſtrain the impetuoſity of the French. 
During theſe. debates, the duke of Bedford was | 
advancing towards the French, at the head of fifteen 
thouſand men; and on his arrival near the camp of 
the enemy, under the walls of Vernucil, he took pol: | 
ſeſſion of. an adyantageous. ſpot. of ground, flanked: 
by a hill, on which he poſted a body of two thouſand: 
-irchers, and furniſhed All Bis ine wich harp 
Rakes, like thoſe uſed. with ſo much. ſucceſs at the 
battle of Agincourt, to check the fury of the French 
cavalry. The earl of Douglas having ſurveyed the 
poſition of the Engliſh camp, declared that, in his 
opinion, the French army ſhould ſtand upon the 
defence, and not begin the batt e, as the enemy had 
choſen their o.] ground, where they could not be 
attacked without great diſadvantage. This prudent 
advice, which was ſeconded by the conſtable, and 
eyery officer of experience in the army, appeared to 
Aymer, viſcount of Narbonne, a headſtrong, im- 
| 11 man, as the effect of timidity; nor did he 
ail to upbraid the commanders, in expreſs terms, 
with puſillanimity, and of diſhonouring, by their 
meanneſs, the arms of France. No anſwer was, 
however, made to his invective; which ſo highly 


exaſperated him, that, ſnatching up one of the ſtan- I| perſon to the aſſiſtance of the duke of B . 


the French had proceeded from their raſhneſs in giv+ | 


dards of the diviſion, he exclaim&d;" 4 K 
| loye their ſovereign follow-me ;” and ruth! 


of this headlong raſhneſs. 


ment, turned the ſcale of victory 


- heap of foes, Beſides 


* action: fhat this army was the laſt reſource | 


1 


of Burgundy exclaimed loudly againſt 


| 


94 


a 
1 
diarely out of the line, he advancet! tothe the” 
with the moft irtegular impetuoſity. Douglas ud 
the conſtable ſeeing the confufion tfiat nom Prepaid 
is their army, and finding their authority "dd; 
determined to periſh. Iike ſoldiers in the inevſtable 
deſtruction which they knew muſt be the confetvence 


The regent had ordered all his cavalry to diſm 4 
and to place their horſes in the rear of die am 
forming round them a kind of barricade with the 
carriages of the army. The attack, though made 


in the utmoſt diſorder, was fo furious, that a body of 


their horſe on the Tight wing broke the oppoſite vi 
of the Engliſh, and advanced to the — which 


archers were placed. Theſe received them with fuch 
a. dreadful ſhower, of arrows, as obliged them to full 
back. Ar the ſame time, thoſe who were poſted on 
W Pie nne 
the hill fo. galled the Italians, who: were marching up 
in another Ine, that they fled with great precipitation. 
This gave the body of feſerve an opportunity of 
forming themſelves, and marching to the ſupport of 
the main body, where, the fight had 'continyed for 
three hours. with, great obſtinacy, without any per. 
ceivable advantage; but this ſeafonable” reinforce. 
d the fcale of victory in fayour of the 
in, The French horſe were driven back upon 
their foot by the arrows of the Engliſh, and a dread- 
ful -flaughter enſued. , Douglas and the conſtabk 
perceiving the total fout of their army inevitable, 


Engliſh,, 


and determined not to ſurvive the diſgrace, ruſhed 


into the thickeſt part of the battle, and fell among a 
eld two great generals, the 

headſtrong Narbonne, the ſon of the earl of Douglas, 
the. counts Aumale, Ventadour, and de Tonnerre, 
the lords. Grandyille, Manni, Gamaches, and Guitri, 
with many other perſons of diſtinction, periſhed in 
+ fake of Alengon, the marſhal de l 
Fayette, the lords of Goucour and Mortemar, were 


| taken priſoners. About four thouſand French, rh 


ſixteen hundred of the Engliſh, were flair 


1 


„ oo yads, vine 
The ſituation of Charles was now truly 197 
He had Joſt the braveſt, of his troops, and the flow 
of his nobility, in the late fatal engagement. His 
Party was 8 3 he-had hardly money ſufficient 
to purchaſe the neceſſaries of life, much leſs to pay 


* 


an army ; nor could he raiſe any among his ſybjets | 


2 71 


without exciting a general diſcontent, Wpichz in hs 
preſent circumſtances, it was neceſſary th d, Ju 
in the midft, of his diſtreſs, when ſcarce the leak ta 
of hope appeared, the intrigues of a woman Toved 
the ſeeds, of difſention among his enemies. Jaquelins 
counteſs of Hainault, animated by a violent antipati} 


to her huſband, the duke of Brabant, couſin-germ | 


to the duke of Burgundy, determined to diffolve I 
marriage, where nothing but the ceremony had pn 
bably as yet nervend ,She was a princeſs of 
. maſculine ſpirit, and uncommon under tanding ; and 
her huſband of a ſickly conſtitution, a weak n. 
tellects. She, however, knew her huſband's fami) 
would exert all their power to prevent the pope from 
diffolving che marriage; and therefore, in order © 
effect her purpoſe with more facility, ſhe, made her 
ſcape $0 Bpargnd, $01. put herlelf under the pr? 
tection of the duke of Glouceſter, who being ela 
moured of her perſon and fortune, ventures ® 
marry her without waiting for the papal diſpenſato 
Glouceſter was endowed with many noble quali 
bur at the ſame time of an impetuous , temper, 5 | 
violent paſſions. He conſidered not the conſequent 
of an action he was determined to perform. v 
after his marriage, he repaired into the Low Cov 
tries, to take poſſeſſion of her dominions. The 


U 
4. 
* 
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this condutt; 
and conſidering himſelf as inſulted by it, march bY 


field of battle. Vernueil ſurrendered the next diy 


\ 
=s 


g 
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| Ls 10% ki Ned. n * Low. Countries. fell ſo unexpected into that en tha TYAN 
ſharp PHT rs duke of Bedford to reſtrain the could. reſiſt his brogreſs, Al the attem pts of th 
The us temper. of his brother were in Vain; * | duke of. Britany were ih vainz ſo that after x 
he ab to ſoften the reſentment of the duke © Qe . arr of his terfitories waſkgd with fire an 
Burgundy. He, how found it would be uſeleſs t 0 | fv * 1 iter view with Bedford; and a 


| 55 was ſign them, by which the duke 


his vict t Vernueil, 
. Les 1 J . a yy Fl departure || f Britan ab 1 d to his former enga 
dae, At ccfon of hoſes fe See EAT En gory 1 
e 
duouſly to gain the friendſhi 
1 Ws whoſe revolt had almoſt . e the 4 177 Pp. 1 44 5. 5 . hene thus kg the 
coal 106 TO ih, 1 5 We hi 9 | ſucceſs of hich ns would have ſecu : Engl t 15 | 
ee $9.08 pee tr the murder of 5 | congueſt.t of France, This was 14 * 0 Orleans, 
facher ft a i filled his breaſt. with reſentment... . The | A city of the utm importance, and Which was now 
f 3 RN had received no ſuch injury. and } 'only ; batrier that oppoſed his entrance into the 
theta liſtened to the propoſals made hy 15 | fouthern | provinces, - 1 The conduct of this ſiege Wa 
For an Weg rn. | 2 Mg 185 able ol. 1 8 | ae 2 the e 5 Keg 1 1 fel 900 
conſtable. 
N ho 5 pes ſubject, Jo. « bad 1 5 3 Tat a op aid 5 28 9875 WE 
„ had been diſgraced for the violence he. n thoutand : e earl of OL 
count, d againſt. the rs and favourites of | the lord Tales Sir blin'F aſt and other ert | 


harles; but he ſoon, regained, by. his feryices,, the l officers. He i umediare y- bes 1, th 
N and friendſhip Re ma maſter. county of Beauſſe,” and. made, b imſel maſter, of al 
A. D. 1426. The defection of the dale of Britany Il the towns that Hy it in ! route 1 are He og ed 
alarmed the regent, and war was declared. in form | the Loire at Beat 0 cl, and inveſted the lace ak 
inſt the Bretons, The earl of e imme- | che fide of Stlogh i, On the twelfth of Octob 75 | 

diately took the field; and laying ſiege to aritOrſon, li "'Evety motion 0g ch the Engliſh, e age | 
carried the town by allault. He afterwards took and their intention of 1 8 ng Orleans, and every pre- 
fortified Beauvron, where he fixed his e Caution was according y Ro For its e | Ape 


and thence extended his rayages over the adjacent Fomimand of this im 5 Was given to k 
country, to the Ps ates of Rennes. = | | * 


conſtable || count de Gaucourt, a Af 


7 7 at courage 
Richemont exerted all his power. to raiſe. A. F pk } 95 K lence, . 455 ifivio UDP ed 
number of troops to put 8 ſtop to theſe wpeurſy NS j barks © A 


— z 1 9 


and was fortunate enough to ſucceed. 


=. 


on rtlemſetves intg che Fes 


found himſelf at the head of twenty Rog nd wen, dee ON, W b = ſoy terar 
and marched ee aun RE: en Pony, $4 Wa⸗ # dat or. "The. 198 . miele 
wick, whoſe whole corps did not amount, to more 7 1 8 

than eight thouſand, that hir milf up in Beauyrc on. * ee 


The conſtable immediately inveſtec "the, town, and ©} the deten. 


ropoſed to reduce it by famine. But Giac, prime Wer raiſed, 1 wig ſt 
7 Mulder to Charles, and ho hated 1685 115 Ne, 125 'of the 2WIMdin in the 
neglected to ſend him the neceſfary ſupplies of men ; 5 they [meh t not be uſed” 
and mone , to. that Richemont deſpaired, of being 4 | 


yby 1 He 50 
6 1 hepa in 5 
| - >The, fate 0 . engaged. t 


rope x the. 23 2 ; of the Kingd Jo 
himſelf baffled i in his firſt atemp © raſhly reſolved 9125 4 ently ely upon. it. 2 
to make a general as, | garxi iſon behaved re h this eg was. "againſt a ba - 
with the utmoſt 1 intre jegers were every | 98 the caſtle 0 of Towreltes, x whic 
where beaten, off; 40 Warwick Pergeiving a great e * ad. AS 1 Fo: idge, ober the Loire. 
diſorder in the ranks of the enemy, Allied Hut, and The Eng bſh arti ety mol 


| ed the arapet 
nung upon the 15 To pd to 15 0 with great ; 5 15 de 2572 breach 580 5 rh min Pg 
aughter, an urſelf maſter ir bag- | LY ations were 4 5 e both by, 1 ench an 
gage e and 1 f NTT. 38 . B in 1 Engl Ks former for atta Pine "and the af for 
The defeat of the <onttable 8 army, the g reat de- 4 75 nding the bubyark,.” The 
| ſertion of his troops, and the diſſentions v which pre- fucceed ; the Eng iſh v were oblig 6d to retreat, lea 
eds 4. S S he the þ Sn red. the carl of | [| two e and ty 9555 dead in e 410 155 
Warwick to undertake the of, ontargis 2 repulſe wever, only. to fi & the atdour 
place of the utmoſt 7 ee or belies the | © 9 9 | THF Siena Fine they We 
regent's intention of 'carryin ond the ||| Wick "fuch füry, that it was ſoon abandoned by 
3 : 15 eee We FT e tn op | Frer 1 ; el 2 gt bh took poſſe ſſion of it cl 
uced the garriſon. to the emity. arthe pon Forts were now. erected bot 
8 of Or Teas, Fran 7 70 $ count 12 be: and be ow 105 bridge, & bir the ny 
unois, reſolved to march to the relief NM de 
He was then only twenty-three y ar 5 of 1 but had | e that towrds the Beauſſe Vas entirely oße Hig 
ſerved with great reputation in e 


He was natural ſon to that duke Ne Sth gans nh Fg | l 
been aſſaſſinated by the duke of Reiten e 255 ad | 22 } 15 was realy Þ erceived, that white the "cit 


been educated for the church, "but tho 7 75 ſs, % Jupplled 7ith troops and proviſions, it 
exchange his eccleſiaſtical f or a military abit. is | would be im poſſible 10 relluce i it, The earl of Salif- - 


Filet leader, at the head of no more than, fixteen | 'bury therefore ordered fy y ſmall forts or redoubrs 
1 


undred men, attacked the Engliſh camp With fo to, pe huilt at pfoper diſtanc es round the city; But 
much fury, that the earl of arwick, 90 knew While he was 19 0 8 'out the proper jr ts where the 
tne 0 His approach, was obliged to Taiſe the ſhoii}d' be ere Wa ſtone di {charg from a ca h6 


ge. This advantage raifed the hopes of int 5 Place put a period to his We”? The e tofs o this 
party, and eſtabliſhed the military Chara ef of -f reat I Se was univerſally lamented by the arm 


unojis, | th ſoldiers con idered, chetiletyes as 7 whit 
A.D. 1427. The duke of es” kaving . he was at their head. 3 


affairs in England, returned to France; „ be 'rommand of the En ngliſh army how devolved 
Jorming a cel . on che e of 23 on the earl of Suffolk, who, Alliſted- N che famorts 
JOY 


on a #h4lod \ © A4 þ Talbot, 


attempt did 15 


into the city at the head of eight hundred 


1 
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Talbot, one of 'the g ateſt captains of that age; cial recitdl' of thi calaniities of Franke hall is 

pulhed the ſiege” wi W vigour. Sallies | 1 up an impreſſion” on her 1 os that 2 
were Feequendy made by the garriſon, and the moſt | | 5 t of evety other dect, a abandoning he berge 
aſtoniſhing x acts of valour were performed: both by | to The tranſports : of entfiuſiaſm, the fancied chat ſhe 
the beliege rs and the beſieged. On the twenty- heard heavenly voices, .and dbubted not but the was 
of Decenbes, a freſh, reinforcement of Engliſh and called upon by the Deity ro undertake the defen nce of 
Burgundian troop $ arrived ; but till the number was || the Kingdom. Sbe cortimutiicated her viſtonz to the 
not ſufficient to nyeſt the place and the forts which | governor of Vaucouleurs, who at firſt treated het vi ih 
had been erected in conſe querice of the orders iſſued | neglect; but her frequent t returns prevailed u 
by the earl of Saliſbury were - too nk a e 5 ſnd. her to the K ing. = ſupported 
From each other to projet rh emy fxom'th "the! char "ahi inſpi ron 8 7 
into le ca 20 We 0 ae — aten candour and e 8 


royilions, - + 2 #f div ines, 8 the arliament 

1 A. Dei ent eck ve ug of he 

ordered N | 21'S | 

hetrings, A r 

the uſe of the admit 

voy Was 5 dard © np 1 0 

men, undet che "conn of Sir John Faſtolf, an || therefore, joined to the. exit) ary qualities the 
officer of approved ion and en experience, e could hot fait A, Hits lively 5 5 
Charles, wh had A adyanced-to Chinon, a town ii che vulg 8 promiled'ts deliver rleans, and 
Touraine, 4 | | 


| conduct & Chit A 


les to b 4 Irder to his coronz. 
| tion. ow 


& to the duke of Bel. 
the;natne of God, MD raiſe | 
ate; 5 54 Exety method / 


receiving intellipence "of the, march, of this convoy, 
ſeat the count de, 2 the hea of three | 
thouſand men, 15 ary the En Slim 1 in t eir route,” | 


—_—_" 
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ery Where Pre: added of her heavenly mimon. 
HN p rh, to all her 1 
arten 1 moſt For AR aftions 
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"he count g up with the l at Rouyrai St, || V of the Maid of 
Denis on the” ty ts of F ebrvary Fa Iſtolf, ap- | with the moſt im. 
prized of his. 'ax proach, and ch 5 himſe 7 too | 4 me 195 demanded 
weak to ſuſtain the 'impernous_ Mock of the SPE | tore viftories, 
in the 01 en 2 drew up his m men behind a barrica the church 
Of his Naggons,” and int 118 Tr received the frf Kick, thouch he 
Thock of the” French,” Alen was: made with theif bed ec 150 ſo many particu 
a en & We DOE ror he we rent gabe, her” ſupertuturl 
79 5 At thu _ Tame time, they, met *. "+ affected to ſpeak of het 

ith ey Wer thrown: int in d Mes A with, the Opinion 

;advancage, Tae . 


105 & U RS che wo Lok ug The | 
ap- pie, 4 A mounted on a fie 
6 ed, T js | 25 . of St. Catherine 
leans, cr 0 þ er Wi | great forma- 
head of al bald 


veterans , but he arrived too late. If Jy. K e aw, ddtetrijned pie 
He,. howeyer, e 1 retreat 1 and the eonvoy Il 1adet pie Yige convoy af p. 28 bt 4mm 
e 1 it 6 1p, witho 8 ing with any | 11900" to the befirged, who Wer wo 5 9 55 reduced 
farther 0] 1 H. * 5 "Big 7 $0 8 : "6 5. = SIDED Bm . 5. : in ACE xdin "marched at 

This Raves „together with the alarming aſpect I] | elde knit Adee in T deſtined w 
© Charles's 18 general, fille that monare rand | e a ora banker in her 
his whole court w ch een and an offer was | by the lords of Gaucoun, 
made, that Orleans . 'be ſequeſtered into the | Antal Crevant, and other | 

ands. of the duke of _ Burgundy. But Bedford lens . | 575 rriſon of Orleans were 
rejected. the propoſal with indignation; e informed of the deſign, 0 Nat number of bos 
That he was not. in « hymour to beat the buſhes, tepated to Carry the ohvoy over che Loire, 
while others th th | As fooh. the Maid app ated on the fide of Sologne, 
caſm ſo dif *þe xe | | the count de Duriois Trade a vigorous fally on the 


En elith on, the, de of Bea" 0 5 


4 ent | their ſend- 


an || ing trod Ie other # de of the river, while the 
every, day. more a | boats were loading wi the - Sth and ammuni⸗ 


enemy. The not Lukes a in thi 5 tion deſtined for the tou, Phe Engl on that de 
and Charles mieditated an inglorious retreat "Into i | were too weak to encounter ſo ſtrong an eſcort; aud 
Dauphine. Mary, .of Anjou, his queen, and the thei inaction being conſidered by e French as the 
fair Agnes $ Sortel, his miſtreſs, found means, ho- of terror imprimed dn their rathds by heaven, 
ever, to inſpire him with more” noble ſentiments. to facilitate the enterprize of the Maid of Ware 
Love, Which uſuelly ſoftens the heart, rouſed his! fell upon them with ſuch enthuſiaſtic fury, 
courage; he determined to conquer or periſh, At ||| were defeated, after a long reſiſtance, an Arps 
this agerous criſis a country girl delivered him ||| paſſed into Orleans. A natural event krved allo to 
from the danger with which he was threatened, and increaſe the 1 of the French. During the 
placed him on the throne of his anceſtors. time of the action, there happened a violent ſtorm of 
The name of this heroine was Joan d'Arc, ade 5 lightening, and hail. This, it ma eaſily be 
wards much better known by the name of The Maid || ſuppoſed, was conſidered as the voice of heaven der 
of Orleans. She was born at the village of Dom. chring in their favour. Had the attempt miſcarr 
emi, near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Lorraine, ir would haye been interpreted in an oppoſite 
At this time ſhe was about twenty years of age, of || Joan was received into Orleans as a tutelar angel, 
an irreproathable life, and had hot hitherto been oe white 00 attributed to her: her preſence dif 
remarked for any ſingularity, She, indeed, po fled | e he of danger. The garriſon 
a genius ſuperior to moſt in her Claſs of life, but had || lieved Poet $169k invincible under het facred inf 00 
been + a employed in r bulneſs. A con- || ence; and the frequent and fuccebful ſallies * 
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th made, own leted the conſternation of the enemy. return to the place of her hativity; but her influehce 
eds E aſcribed to the operation of the devil ll. was ſo great over the troops, that the count de Dunois 
Uhat the — conſiderbd as the work of the Deity. Ei were upon her to continue in the army till the 
They: raiſed the ſiege of Orleans on the twelfth of liſh. were entirely driven out of France: oy 
e 1 before an army who, had: 1 long dford being advanced as far as, Montertau, on 
trembled at the name of the Engliſh, © .- dhe Vonne, 4 an her ald to Charles, offerii ing to 


Charles now His army to take the field; in give him battle in any indifferent place he mould 
order to improve the Ne mares eee io. lately . name, in order to put a final period to the war by a 
tended ere efforts. 


by a ſtra e in the ſchool. of ESR Teh ed to hazard 
oak of ping nd: in a 1 10 40. pour: 
fully againſt the enemy, diſtributed 


them into plates nent tl 3 _ had 105. 


— 
FEngli ung Flap i into My rance, 
En 3 Ace e he embarked 


fl: . 


| 


1 
= general engagement. But Charles, who had learned 
4 * 
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But the army of Charles 
chbourbood of A it was 
h 9 worry the your tw Rouen, 


wc fo eee ed tec 
At diſeretlon, 4hd r Sn nee thong 
NMelun ſuffened theſlamb fate with mae sche donne 25 the enemy 3yas-removed farther from 
and caſtles garriſoned+ by, the; Engliſh, Beaugenti n e * e * — 1 he "re laboured 
25 held buf a reFulag Age hat was at aft e 


rrender. > 6 1 $41 Ban 1e! Eu 5 re! F730 Me: 2 
* Lord Talbot, whah ond the ſump 7 
earl of Suffolk, took. dhe command. be ae 
army, found that his whole force amquiitedito no 
more than ſiæ thouſand men, He:therefore endes. — =, hs of . bee army. He 
voured to avdid an en ent with the entmyg;who || end . Trg and 2 ry po, My 6 4 
were at leaſt double that niunber. Hut Weing wer- 3 Arun 
taken at Patay, a battle became ſberimbe r a te! 
event was e e eee of | 


we Cn amon > nk 8 Jords | 13 — 4 drach uric 
Talbot, Scales, and Hungerfend, Sir e Remp- | the Maid of Or- 
ſton, and: ſeveral other officers of note. 10 11 | Jang. and, Yaiptrailles, a hte neral, threw 
De Maid of Orleans had no- EN part | themſelves; into che deer, which, 5 eſh f 1 0 
of her pr ,. the relies af aher a 8 — * e e garriſpn, Te NEXT | the | Maid of 
other, and more difficult taſk, re be Þ} 3 4 heat of ab en made ſo fin pe- 
erecutell, the, Pens of Dad at Rte. Be- | ly upon the; quarters of John, of Luxem- 


& diat general; that he Was driven | 


a large tract of country by dhe gls ry of. that, enthuſiaſtic leader 
an enterprize which 5 raſh 1 immprac- ar. Her retreat was cut off; and, 
ticable in any other Snjuncture than the preſent. making dhe -moſt deſperate reſiſtance, ſhe was 
Charles, wWhe bad wang expoſed his — i os 25 5 95 A who. i im- 


allowed himſelf to he carried away by the thrrans of e 
his ſucceſs, and the inſtigation-of the: Mae ne 11 


This interval of ſecuted his victories V1 Te eum was bly 
Without proviſions, without reſources, he matched fung at Paris, à = dregeti 1 58 from the duke 
ſecurely, at the head uf wyelye thouſand-men, chrough I df Burgundy the cuſtoc 21 tht 8 wo- 


the midſt of his engmies. Troye end al 
their gates at his ap roch. The ii | 1 
Rheims drove out the Engliſn garriſon, and ſent him I 2 
the keys of their city, h | — iin triumph. | 
The ceremony of his coronation was nmel | 
performed in . of the Maid of Orleans, who | 
attended with her conſetrated banner. in her hand, | 
Charles now appeared more venerable in the: eyes of 
his ſubjects. Numbers immediately joined him; 
they returned from their prepoſſeſſions and errors, 
and conceived the utmoſt averſion to thè ſhameful ||. 
yoke of ſlavery they had fo. long endured. Loan, 
Soiſſons, Chateau-Thierri, and ſeveral. other towns 
aud fortreſſes, ſubmitted t0 their lawful ſoyereign. 
During this reverſe of fortune, the duke Bel. 
ford acted with the moſt conſummate prudence; He 
retained Paris in ſubjection by his vigilance and ſeve+ 


however, con- 
ILY the ſiege Fas | 
-harles': $ dee 


abit Itants of tin 


— L. and a e train of the . e 
of both nations. Sunday, the ſeventeenth of De- 


| 
| 
5 was appginted for the ceremony, which was 
rdingly ly performed, with great magnificerice; in 
e e of Notre Dame z where. the catdihal of 
cheſter placed the.crown on the head of Henry, 
| and the nobility; ſwore allegiance to him: 

A. D. 1431: Though t conduct of the Maid of 
Orleans had been irreproachable, and ſhe certainly 
was. entitled to he treated as a priſoner of war; it was 

fity. He alſo renewed his alliance With the duke of determined to try her as a ſoreereſs and impoſtor. Re- 

Burgundy; and being joined by five thouſand men, ligion was to be intereſted i in 55 act of op reſſion. 

which the biſhop of Witcheſter was conducting on The biſhop of Beauvais; in w bole fjos oceſe Joan was 

a cruſade againſt the Huſſites, he was Once more in a riſoner, demanded that mould Ds tried 

condition of taking the field againſt the Ftench, and before. an eccleſiaſtical Court, affirmin wg her gui of 

checking their rapid ſucceſs. - The Maidrof Orleans: hereſy and magic, The univerſity of Paris, | 
after Charles was crowned. at Rheims, conſidering Jeſtined for the inſtruction of mankind; meanly road 


her conimiſſigs 28 nne was ſollicitous to 1 the abſurd teqneſt of the prelate; 5 Lis al 
| TOP elergymen 


RW — - 


2 2 ů ů — 5 
. 


-:Eohfidence, that it would not be long before hey | 


_ conſequence of this Teeantation, herpuniſh MO 


nad ſince her ſentence conſented 0 Wear, Was het 


clothe herſelf 


| fault was inte 


Rouen. Such 


clergymen of rank, among whim was dhe cardinal) 
of Wincheſter, were ſelected to paſs ſentence upon 
her. She ap 
apparel, but loaded with irons. During four months 
they haraſſed her with eaptious 
-anſwered with wonderful-art and nrtepidity”: : he Was 


vere. She boldly avowed the deſigns ſhe had formed 


her pretended revelations, and whether ſhe would| 


ws their Proteedings might have been vindi 1 
n political feaſons; but her denth was Geter- 


* 
5. 7 


434 A. D. 1432 


ared before the court in her military 
neftions, wHieM ſhe! 


not intimidated thou * before a tribunal of edc RfA. 


tics, whoſe perſons The had been always taught to Wy 


againſt the Engliſh; ;"\ſthe told them, 'with "an air f 


— 
— 


were driven out of France. Being interrogated: about 
ſubmit to the judgment of the church with regard to} 
their being real? ſhe only anſwered, „That The Was 
certain they came from heaven, to whoſe judgmetit | 
ſhe would leave the deciſion; determined not to give | 
them up to any other authority, even thotigh” the | 
po ſhould declare them Hlufions,” When shed, 


22 


| ſhe aſſiſted ' with a conſecrated banner in her «|| 
hand, at the coronation of Charles, It is but Juk“ . 


HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 


this com ee the regent ; and the two 
c 


ſaid ſhe, « that the ig Sto had” [ſhared in the! ' 
dan ger of the enterpfize, 


Pl ſhould'alſs Partake of” fe 
glory. he hoy ver, ſoon pet * 

too far, in refuſtr > to Aöbnüt to the mor woe 7 the 
church; ſhe'appealed to? the pope 3 declared Rerſelf | 
willing to recafit; and acknd "the illuſion of | 0 
thoſe revelations which the church Had rejected. 


mitigated to perpetual impriſonment, and to be fed | 
during life on bread and water 
N But this ſentence was not ſuffieient to ſauefy ; ide 
vengeance of Jbanis enemies.“ Enough had: ined i 
ny done to convince! both the French and the Ei 
im, chat the opinion of "divine influence, which had 
ſo much encouragetthe one and daunted the ther, 
was wholly without foundation. Had they Roppel 
t 


ho. Sufpecting that the female dreſs, Which lie 


reeable to her; b purpoſelyiph: 
jr x ſuit of oy dowry ph watched the effec.) 
of that tempta 1 
at the ſight of à dreſs in which ſhe"had acquired 1 
mich honour, and which ſhe one Believed: ſhe wore] 
by the a ppointment of heaven, rey ived all her former 
enchuliallſe notions: me ventured in her ſolitude o 
again in in the forbidden garment. Her | 
inſidubus enemies gaught her im that Htuation: her 
X to be nothifig leſs than a relapſe | 
into herefy © no recantstion wor How ſuffice, and 
no pardon could now be | Ne: She was deli: 
vered over to the civil magiſtratè on pretence of | 
hereſy and mag ic : this admirable hervirie, the terror 
of the Engliſh; aud the -deliverer" of Frahce,” was 
burnt alive in 3 flow fire, in the market. place of 
was the end of the famous aid of 
Orleans, wh6ſe actions muſt excite Tarprize: ànd ad- 
miration, whether they were owing tos Sy ag. 
or reſulted from 1 the eff ffects of entfuffaſm. 

A. D. 1432. But the death of the n * Or: 
he was far from reſtoring to the'Engliſh the advan- 
tages they had loſt. The were ſtifl unfortunate; 
and their affairs went every day more and more to 


xceeT'in' her apare- 


1. 
"2 


. ͤ O —— 


decay. In this alarming criſis an event ha 
which gave a fatal blow to the hope of the 25 
The dutcheſs of Bedford, ſiſter to the duke of ur- 


gundy, paid the debt of nature, and was: buried i in 
the church of the Celeſtines at Paris. This unfor- 
runate event diſſolved the cloſe connection that had 
hitherto ſubſiſted between her brother and the regent; 
and the marriage of the latter, about four months 
after her death, with Jaqueline of Luxemburg, oc- 
calioned a breach between them. The cardinat' of 
Wincheſter mediated a econtifllidin. between 'theſe 
princes, and brought them both” to St. Omers for 
that . purpòſe. But à Point of honour 'ren- 
dered the whole abortive. The regent expected the 
firſt viſit, as he had condeſcended to come into * 


now remained but to diſcuſs the 


tion. The ſtratzgem fucceeded. Joan, 


1 the contempt 


| Bedford 
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duke of Bur undy's tertitories, A e 
interview with him. But Philip, proud of Ne * 


power, and independent dominions refuſed o ha 
unable * the ceremonial parted· without feng 


Ka other. 5 L N _ 17; 4 * 
D. 1435. 1 e Burgun 
ſome time ſeen his error, and began ard 
. wounds he had given to his country, and of f the'i 
jury he had done to himſelf, oy —.— 

upon the head of a foreigner: -, 


the public calamities, made an i perlen wow his 
heart; which was naturally diſpoſed 

and weakened that ardent deſire of e . Which 
Had armed him 


to Yeneroſity, 


inſt his ſovereign. Charles 
avowed tlie 1 of the duke's fat ather ; Fr | 


| all 47 earn and aer e ene: et de &. 


"Sik on Scene of Joh 25 ge 3 con. 
formabſe to the ancient cuſtom. This offer was re. 
jected with diſdain, and the Eng iſh pleniperentire 
depurted immediately from he congrels.” Nothing 
receſs of Charks: | 

and Philip; and this was ſoon performed, "uy 
the — a capacity of giving 'lawito!his fore. 
It Was ſtipulated that Philip: ſhould receive 
arations and acknowledgements: or the murder of 

his father; that Charles ſhould cede. to Him all the 
towns of Pieardy ſituated between the Somme and 
the Low Countries, and ſeveral other territories, 
which, as well as the other territories in poſſeſſion of 


| Philip, ſhould be held, during his life, without doing 


any homage,; or ſwearing. any fealty to the ꝓreſent 
king. At the ſame W ep releaſed his ſubſects 
from all obly ions to allegiance if he ever infringed 
this treaty S0 diſhondurible were the conditions, 


a ale F rance purchaſed? t the E 5 the 


ke of Burgundy. . TEE SLOT 4 

Soon after the conelalion of this reeaty, elke 
of Bedford paid the debt of nature at Rouen. He 
was juſtiy e emed ong of the greateſt perſons of the 
age; and it is difficult to fay Whether he ſhone moſt 


in che fſſeld or the cabinet, Whether he was A «uw 


general or politician,” and Whether h 
eſteemed for; his valour,- his equity, or his moder- 


ion. About the ſame time Iſabella, the widow of 
Charles VI. fihiſhed the 


p riod of her mortal exiſt- 
nature, who viewed with. 


ence. This monſter 


horror the progreſs and fucceſs of her own ſon, in re- 


covering poſſeſſion of lis Kingdom, may be-conſidered 
as having expiated her crimes, if they could, in. 
deed, be Expiared; we * of the French and 
of the h nac tor voy of 
A. D. 1436. Though che dem 5 the duke of 
greatly increaſed the misfortunes of the my 
liſh in France, and gave Charles every advantage be 
could'wiſh for extending his conqueſts, yet ſuch par- 
ties were formed in the Engliſh council, that it ws 
ſeven months before the commi iſſion of the duke of 
York, who was appointed regent of France, paſſed 


| the ſeals. The French monarch: wiſely! improved 


every moment, and made a rapid progfeſs in ells- 
bliſkin his authority, which = bal nearly effected 
when * duke of Vork arrived. The capital had 
been ſome time reduced, ſo that the territories of the 
Engliſh now chieffy conſiſted of Guienne and Nor. 
mandy. But Charles was unable to meet the Englih 
in the field; ſeveral places were taken, but no action 
of importance enſued. The French, grown 
by experience, wiſely avoided a general engagement 
The duke of Burgundy attempted oer C 
Jais with an army of fifty. thouſand men, an 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall caſtles in the neig 


bourhood of that city. The F eringif who = 


men, landed at Calais, 


11 1 1 


A, D: 1441. * 


chen much mare famous for manufacture than war, 


- ty imagined that the appearance of their numer- 
_— be ſufficient to intimidate the garri- 
7 and that the gates would be opened at their ap- 
proach They were deceived, The garriſon, in- 


ead of being intimidated, dreadfully haraſſed their || 


camp, With. {ucceſsful ſallies. In the mean time the 
duke 'of Glouceſter, at the head of fifteen. thouſand 


urgundy, offering him battle. Philip accepted 

75 pw <ul ; but his Flemings had- ſo ſeverely felt 
the effects of the, valour of the Engliſh, that they 
could not be prevailed upon to meet them in the open 
field; they quitted their camp, and made a precipi- 
tate retreat. Philip, fearing that the garriſon of Ca- 
lais might take advantage of this confuſion in his ar- 
my, drew up his regular troops to ſecure his retreat, 
and retired in woe order to Gravelines ; leaving be- 
kind him all his baggage and artillery, which fell. 

into the hands of che Fnalifh: -. e Ax el 400k e 
| Glouceſter, determined to revenge the inſult of 

the duke of Burgundy, led his army into Artois, 
and after laying the whole country waſte with fire 


and ſword, returned to Calais loaded with plunder. 
Nor was this, all the loſs the duke of Burgundy ſuſ- 


tained; he was hardly returned to his own dominions 


before he had the mortification to ſee the maritime 


parts of his poſſeſſions in Flanders, ravaged by an 


danger of loſing his life in a ſedition at Bruges, after 
ſeeing the French marſhal, Liſle-Adam, almoſt torn 
in pieces by the fury of the populace. R 


The: hoſtilities in France were now carried on by 


Propoſals of peace were often propoſed, and as of- 
ten rejected: both inſiſted on terms which could not 
be granted. At the ſame time both the Engliſh and 
French courts were filled with factions. The duke 


of Glouceſter and the cardinal. of Wincheſter, con- 


tinually oppoſed each other, and the intereſt of the 
nation was facrificed to their perperugh enmities. The 
dauphin of France headed a faction againſt his father. 


He was of a reſtleſs and ambitious diſpoſition, and 
found means to bring over to his intereſt, the dukes 
of Alengon and Bourbon, with the counts of Ven- || M 
dome and Dunois. Charles perceived his danger, || 
and was very deſirous of procuring the releaſe of the |]. 


78 WS 2 eee e 


- 
* — 


duke of Orleans, who had continued a priſoner in 


England ever ſince the battle of Agincourt, as the 


only perſon, whoſe merit and rank. could balance the 
credit of the dauphin's party. After a tedious ne- 


gotiation, which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the duke 


of Glouceſter, it was determined to ſet him at liberty 
on his paying a ranſom of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds 


of our preſent money, an immenſe ſum in thoſe || liament for concluding the na 


days, and nearly equal to two thirds of all the ex- 


traordinary ſupplies granted by the parliament to ſup- 


port the war, during an interval of ſeven years. The 


duke of Burgundy diſplayed a noble inſtance of gene- 
roſity on this occaſion ; he renounced his ancient re- | 
ſentments, and paid the ranſom of a prince who had || 


been long his enemy _ | 
A. D. 1441. But the releaſe of Orleans did not 


put a period to the diviſions in the Engliſh council: 


nothing leſs than the deſtruction of Glouceſter could 


ſatisfy the malice and ambition of the cardinal of || 


Wincheſter. He was, however, unable to attack 
the duke in perſon, and therefore formed the moſt 
inhuman plot, infamous by its agents, and deteſtable 
by its motives, He cauſed his dutcheſs to be accuſed 
ot witchcraft ; and it was pretended, that a waxen 


mage of the king was found in her poſſeſſion, which || 


ſhe and her aſſociates, Sir Ro 


x r Bolingbroke, a prieſt, 
and one Margaret Jordan A Eye, melted before a 


ow fire, with an intention of making Henry's force 


„— www 


his preferments, and even entirely remove 


and vigour waſte away by the like inſenſible degrees; 


The accuſation was well calculated to affect the weak 


and credulous mind of the king, and to gain belief 
in an ignorant age. The. dutcheſs was accordingly 
brought to trial with her confederates. The nature 
of the crime, ſo oppoſite to all common ſenſe, ſeem- 
ed ſufficiently to exempt the witneſſes from obſerving 


common ſenſe in their evidence. But this was of no 
and ſend a herald to the duke 


conſequence in a court, where it was, determined to 


find the priſoners guilty. The dutcheſs was con- 
demned to do public penance and to ſuffer rern 
impriſonment in Cheſter caſtle, Theſe vio ro 

ceedings, however, produced not the imended effect. 


ent pro- 
The people were perſuaded that they were wholly 
owing to the malice of Glouceſter's enemies, and ac- 
quitted the dutcheſs. They were even more attached 
%%% % ĩ ˙ 2 7... 
A. D. 1444. The Engliſh council had for ſome 
time been engaged in a.matter of very great impor- 
tance, that of giving a queen to England, It was 
eaſily foreſeen that this circumſtance would be ſuffi- 
cient to decide for ever the victory between the two 
contending parties; and therefore both exerted their 
utmoſt influence to procure for the princeſs they 
favoured the honour of ſharing the Engliſh throne. 


The duke of Glouceſter warmly recommended the 
daughter of the count d Armagnac; but had not in- 


fluence ſufficient to effectuate his purpoſe. The car- 
Engliſh fleet; while he himſelf was in the utmoſt 


dinal and his friends had caſt their eyes upon Marga- 


ret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, duke of Anjou 
and Lorraine. He was titular king of Sicily, Na- 
ples and Jeruſalem, and deſcended from the count of 


Anjou, brother to Charles V. who had left theſe 
both parties in a very languid manner. Deſtitute of 
reſources, of induſtry and of commerce, the two na- 
tions were drained by the | expences of the war; and | | 15 
their troops were obliged to ſubſiſt by plundering and |} and mind; and ſeemed to poſſeſs thoſe qualities whic 
oppreſſing the country both of friends and enemies. would equally qualify h e aſcend 
over Henry, and to ſupply all his defects and weak 


neſſes. She was of a lively and daring ſpirit, great 


| magnificent titles, but without any real power or poſ- 
| ſeſſions to his poſterity. The princeſs herſelf was the 


moſt accompliſhed woman of her age, both in may | 
her to acquire the. aſcendant 
penetration, and uncommon reſolution. Such ' was | 


the princeſs deſigned as a conſort to Henry, by the 
cardinal and his friends, and the earl of Suffolk was 


diſpatched to the continent with propoſals of marri- 
| aße which were accepted. Henry himſelf was fo 


charmed with the deſcription and merit of Margaret, 


ſent over by the earl of Suffolk, that he empowered 
that nobleman to promiſe a ceſſion of Anjou and 


aine, at that time in the hands of the Engliſh, to 


Charles of Anjou, her uncle, then prime miniſter 


and favourite of the French king. Great oppoſition 


was, however, made in the Engliſh council. to the 
1} ratification of this marriage treaty; the duke of 


Glouceſter and his friends exerted all their influence to 


ſet it aſide; but their efforts were in vain; the cardi- 


nal and his faction prevailed, and the contract was 


9 by the council. Suffolk was dignified with 
t | 


K 


title of marquis, and received thanks of the par- 


A. D. 1445. The new queen had not been long 
in England, before ſhe ſufficiently indicated her in- 


tentions of being miſtreſs of her huſband's conduct as 


well as his affections. The oppoſition made by the 


duke of Glouceſter to her marriage, had filled her 


mind with envy, and induced her to enter into a cloſe. 
correſpondence with the cardinal and the marquis of 
Suffolk, who, ſtrengthened by her friendſhip, and 
animated by their common hatred againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter, reſolved to effect the ruin of that patrio- 
tic nobleman. He was accordingly ſtripped of all 
mov. i from the 
council-board. But this unjuſtifiable method of 
proceeding raiſed ſuch commotions in the nation, that 
the authors of his 7 — thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for their own fafety, to. colour over their baſe 
proceeding with a ſhew of juſtice. 

A. D. 1447. They accordingly 


declared that they 


intended to impeach him before the parliament ; but 


the duke PID en with the citizens 


of 


/ X 


185 A. D. a.. 


of London, for them to attempt the execution 6 
their baſe deſigns in the capital. The members were 


ſutamoned to meet at St. Edmundſbury, and the 
duke cited to appear 


cence, the duke determined to appear, and actor- 
dingly. was preſent at the opening of the parliament 


on the tentk of February. Bur the very next day, 
he was arreſted, and put under a/ſtrong | 
people were highly 3 at this method of 
proceeding; but perſuaded that the duke, on his 
trial, would ſufficiently exculpate himſelf from every 
charge that could be exhibited againſt him, no tu- 
mult was excited in his favour. 3 
His enemies, however, did not intend to bring him 
to a fair and open trial. The lords ho were to fit as 

15 judges 466K 36 pili to conceal their ſentiments 
wit ard to his innocence; they even threw out 
ſeveral mtimations of their being determined to do 
ſtrict juſtice upon his accuſers, provided they were 


unable to prove the charge againſt him. "This fufh- 
ciently intimidated the faction, and the duke was 
Toon after found dead in his bed. It was, indeed, 
pretended, that his death was natural; and his body 
was accordingly expoſed to public view, without ex- 
hibiting any 'marks of external injury ; but no one 
Gobi @ tis having e 

ce of his enemies. An artifice formerl 


nobody. 4 . | 

Thus fell, by the treacherous hand of malice, 
Humphrey of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, 
the moſt learned perſon of his age. 
Oxford one of the firſt public libraries in England, 
and was a generous patron to men of ſcience, and 


able artiſts of every profeſſion. His hearſe was wa- 


tered by the tears of the peo 


abſolutely neceffary to give ſome colour to their pro- 
ceedings. Several of the duke's domeſtics were 


accordingly tried, and received ſentence of death; 
but they were no ſooner ſuſpended, than they were 
cut down, and received their pardon. & 39 
- The cardinal of Winchelter did not, however, 
long triumph over the fall of Glouceſter. He died 
about fix weeks after him, in all the horrors of a 


| ple. His enemies faw | 
the grief of the people with terror, and thought ir | 


He founded ar | 
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che head of a numerous body of truops, 


| vernor of Normandy. Somerſet - 
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city imo the hands of Charles of Anjou. 


Soft 
who was a native of Arragon, and had ſerved de 
ted che authenticir 


Engliſh above twenty were i 
of the order, and abfolureiy refuſed to deliver up de 
place. The count de Dunois was therefore ſent 
and 4 
train of artillery, to reduce it by > 


made a noble defence, but was at laſt obliged 9 


capitulate; by which the garriſon, conſiſting of 


two thouſand five hundred men, were ſuffered 10 
march out, with all their effects. They retired into 
Normandy ; but being refuſed admittahee into 
of the fortified towns, and falling into great diftre; 


| Surienne led his troops into Britany, ſurpriſed the 
town of Fougeres, repaired the Ra 


Pont Orſon and Beuvron, and procured ſabfiftence 


| by extending his depredations over the whole pro. 


vmce. 


This breach of the truce, in which Britany hl 


been included, induced the French monarch to ge. 
mand ſutisfaction from the duke of Somerſet, go. 
replied, that he 


| was ny concerned for theſe indefenſible ations. 
but. tha | | | 5 
| privity and conſent; nor had he any authority over | 
fallen a ſacrifice to the ven | 
practiſed 
on Edward II. and on Richard II. could deceive 


t the whole had been executed without his 


the troops that had committed the ravages of which 
he complained. Application was now made to the 


court of England, who diſavowed the inſult, and 
| redreſs was promiſed for the injuries received. But 


the court of France, defirous of rendering an ac. 
commodation impracticable, eſtimated the damages 
at no leſs than one million fix hundred thouſand 
crowns. Charles was determined to take advantage 
of his preſent ſuperiority over the Engliſh. - 

A. D. 1449. He CRT declared war 
Henry, and ſoon annexed. 

nions. The brave Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, in- 
deed, ſupported. his reputation -and glory to the laſt. 
He was” ſays father Orleans, 
But the province was invaded in four different places, 


inſt 


and Talbot had only an handful of forces under his 
|| Command ;- ſo that nothing could be expected from 
that gallant officer, eſpecially as the greater part of 


the garriſons conſiſted of Normans, who opened 
their gates to the enemy almoſt at the firſt ſummons, 


| Guienne ſuffered che ſame fate; and that province, 


-guilty conſcience. Happy would he now have 

4 * himſelf, had he applied his mind more aſſi- 

duouſly to provide for his paſſage into eternity, and 

not have embrued his hands in the blood of the 
innocent. By the death of the cardinal, the queen, 
and her favourite, Suffolk, were deprived of the great 
ſupport they derived from 11 His birth, 
his riches, and his order; and left expoſed to all the 
effects of the unpopular meaſures they afterwards 
b e, The miniſter did not, however, immedi- 
"ately feel the reſentment of an injured peop 

for ſome: time, enjoyed his power; and the next 


ſons of parliament he was created duke of Suffolk. 
448. During theſe domeſtic troubles in | 


A.D.1 
England, Charles 'was very affiduous in eſtabliſhing 
t the pfl of his people. The face of his king- 
dom was entirely ch He reſtored the admini- 
ſtration of public juſtice, regulated the finances, 
eſtabliſhed diſcipline among his troops, encou 

commerce and agriculture, and made his ſubjects. 

forget their former misfortunes. The kingdom was 

now in a condition to act with vigour in recovering 
' thoſe dominions which were ſtill in the hands of the 
Engliſh and an accident ſoon happened which gave 
Charles a pretence for re-commencing hoſtihries, 
which had terminated by a true. 
The death of the duke of ' Glouceſter ſeemed to 
- offer a fair opportunity for ceding the province of 


| Maine to Charles of Anjou, purfuant to the marriage 
contract. But the Engliſh miniſtry ſtill endeavoured 


to poſtpone the ceſſionꝭ as they well knew it muſt be 
attended with a popular clamour; which might pro- 


bably ſhake their authority, At length, however, 


orders were ſent to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of 


Mans, the capital of the county, to deliver that 


which had for three centuries fortned a part of the 
dominions of the crown ef England, was now re- 
united to that of Frarice, = © © © | 

But more fatal misfortunes than thoſe of loſing 
Normandy and Guienne now threatened the Engliſh. 


The ſword of civil war was ready to be drawn, in 


order to drench the fields with the blood of their 


owners. The duke of York, fifit prince of the 
| blood, was deſcended, by his mother, from the houſe 


of Mortimer, which enjoyed an inconteſtible title to 
the crown of England, after the demiſe of Richard Il. 


| when the rights of ſovereignty were uſurped by the 
perſonal merit was great, 


houſe of Lancaſter. His 


and he had contracted ſeveral powerful alliances. 


He had married the da 


| 


——— 


ughter of Nevil, earl of Welt 
morland, whoſe family was more potent than .alty 


other in the r ang The earl of Warwick w® 


one of that family, a nobleman extremely popular, 
and ſo amazingly rich, that thirty thouſand perſons 
were conſtantly ſubſiſted at his tables in his different 


manors and caſtles. His hoſpitality and munificence 


rendered his authority over his numerous partiſans 
almoſt abſolute. The duke of York, who had com- 
manded with great applauſe in France, had lately 
been deprived of his commiſſion, without any reaſon 


being affigned'for ſo imprudent an exertion of power: 


On his return to England, ſome dark hints, with fe- 


gard to the pretetiſivns of his family to the crown, 


were dropped By his partiſans, and had the deſired 


effect. The virtues of the duke of York, and the 


great ſervites he had performed for his countij, 


- were extolled to the ſkies. 


The queen and Suffolk were alarmed at his 
ereaſing popularity; and a eee Nt 
| m1 N 
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jap with the titl 1. Ad ſetid Him 

into that iſland; as the — le n. of re- 

e 20 out of = DES IE S 80 in een HEE Gn 0. b 
t | | 

ee oy the commiſſion. His mild . dpd ſoon guild; but ſufficiently indicate 

and gentle behaviour ſdon produced the deſired n the iſpoſition of wc peop ple; 40d proved a prelu 

the Iriſh revurned. to their _ an Mugge tion a more alarming nature, 10 


which, for ſome time; threatened the nation with very 
"mh $ conſequences. 

ne ohn, or rather Jack Cade; a native of Ire. 

15 beep: outlawed far. a + pe and 1 25 


lled by foree. Th of even 
15 him and his 1 that ＋ 


to their conſtancy. 
4. — he people, ever finke he enthof 
Glouceſter, had. dete Suffolk, as. the 
that patriotic nobleman. He was hated. the gre: 
as prime miniſter, and che declared favqurice. of 0 
queen; and as the poverty him 
to have recourſe to 8 meafi 


ſible for him to eſcape the machinations and ie; | it More, 2 5 Wat he was the To of 5 
we of ſo formidable a faction. The viar' 


1 ur. John * 95 10 EEE \ the 
ſe to a mz K beginning of reſent reign, and con vently 
| Males 5 of ng _ eee red in a Beat relation of "Tt os 21 of York * 285 


{el} 
8 7 
ot] 4 355 


a 


excited A "the Re | from whom the peo pe For redreſs of all their 
In In the agonies charged Suffolk grievances. T mention of that po . name 
with being a MR BY 15 E = This charge as ſufficient to procure him 7 followers, 
increaſed the public qi t, andthe Houſe of and Cade: ſoon found himſelf at the head of tent 


determined to impeach kim. chouſand men. The arch wal p e that v 
— ly they accuſed the E of high-treaſon. [i numbers daily flocked to his . ee to 
They aſcribed to him the loſs of the En liſh domi- |} Blackheath, giving « 7277 2 5 7 tg goi to reform. 


nions on the continent; and even ii | ma * ore ö the government, and eaſe poop. of that load of 
entered into à defign to .dethrone the | axes, by which they had r lo: Jrefſed. __ 
violence of faction had, however, carr © The court, on receiving ee. this Toflr- 
mons too far; their accuſation e 


CT Þ uld-noc SR |: en 1 7 a meſſage to the ö 
ion; it was ſu no ev he n or eir appea arms 

= ä e gi that they ICS: Aa eie the le 
ence to che p e they only 
Sie ts rion to the h 


t vie. 


againſt him, chiefly regarding. the egen *|| 
authority, and, in all: probability 1 entire | 
upon facts. Henry was now K for his 4 


He perceived that the Commons were determined 5 Un, 0 th 
carry on the proſecution with the utmoſt vigour, and he deputies two. 3 x HS: enumerntin 5 the 
feared the upper. houſe | would. declare him ul ation. Among 
He therefore ſent for all the lords, | the duke of 'S 


poral, to his nt, produced Su 5 17 author a oh b Nor- 
— and aſked him what he could. ſay in gs $ COunci might be filled with 
defence. He denied che charge, but ſu GA =, the lood, and other prudent and 
elf to the pleaſure of the king, who baniſh der INS 3 and not with vicious and profli- 
from the kingdom during five Fears. m bad principles _ and, corrupt morals, 
Baut this ſentence was far from ſatisfying 8 EY 1 1m neither hap ien nor Sha ity cor 


They returned, e . to t ir houſe, | 15 . 3 *. 5 NES 
— 5 entered a ſtrong I theſe proccedings. Ro "remonſt A were, how . yer, far Halm 
They declared, That the ſentence pronounced producing, the intended effect, miniſtry, 


on the duke of Suffolk was mot the ne WL 25 their Hiking themſelves highly ir falted; decermined to 
advice, but purely the king's own act, w hich ſhould: [have rec urle. to violent methods f for 1070 g the 


not at all infringe their privileges; and that if Suf. Il. 7 125 mp of fifteen thouſand diſciplincd 
folk had infiſted o on his right, and 1 not ſubmitted vo- {= 5 the command. © Sir ee Staf- 
luntarily to the king's pleaſure, he Was Ped to 40 ford, was "Tent againſt the inſurgen Cade artfully 
trial by his peers.” _. IS _ I| affeted to be terrified at beer app apptoach, and 
The duke of Suffalk, who conſidexed. th Ua with the main body of the rebels, to Serendak, 
porary baniſhment as the only expedient 1 cpuld but left a ſtrong. detachmens in ambuſcade to inter- 


fave him from the fury of the people, prepared, cept. afford in his march. The royal army followed 
with great alacrity, for his e 35 Hattering | wkhou obſerving the neceſſary cautions, and 45 
himſelf, that as he Kill piojed.s the gueen's fayour || Wenn) e bf Cade's concealed Ain, 115 
and confidence, he ſhould be ſoon fecalled. But great numbers of them were cut to pieces; and 
his enemies were determined that his life ſhould {| reſt fought their ſafety in recipitate Nieht. e 
Þay the forfeit of his crimes. They. accordingly [. general himſelf Fell in the bs Fi 
| 2 a captain of a ſhip to eryize off Dover, Animated by this ſucceſs, Cade. returned eher, 
intercept him in his paſſage to the continent. heath, and again ſent arc onſtrance 1 to the Kin 
The captain, who had imbibed the common pre- council, demanding, at the diikes of 2 
judices, performed his duty with 17 eat de Exeter; Buckitigham, 755 Norfolk, ſniould be re- 
The duke was ſeized near Dover, his head ſtruck || called te court; that the murderers of the good duke 
off on the ſide of a long-boat, and his body thrown of Glouceſter, tot ther with all thoſe who had con- 
into the ſea. No enquiry was made after the au- tributed to the loſs of the Engliſh territories on the 
chors of this atrocious act of violence, though the continent, ſhould be brought to condign puniſhment.” 
court threatened to ſend an army into Kent, and The government, alarmed at the late defeat of their 
ay the whole county waſte, in revenge for the forces, and Knowing That the ſecret friends of the 
murder of Suffolk, pe rated near chat coaſt. duke of York were on the point of declaring them- 
P The duke of Some et ſuceeeded the late mini- ſelves, ERR. if poſſible, to purchaſe their ſafe 
er in all his power and credit with the queen; 5 ; by facrificing ſome individuals to the fury of the 
and as he was the perſon who commanded on the populace, | Phe 1 lords Say. and Cromer, who. had 
n when the French ptovinces were loſt, nd ines 2 unpopular, were committed 
c Ps, who always Judge by the event, ſoon to the Taye; and the arc bilbop of ce 
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0 Fett d, ſich - 
| duke of Somerfet ſhould be ready to take 


. 


petſuaded he had every thing to fear from tlie fury d 


Kenelworth caſtle; ' © 


* entitled” him td the public eſteem and confidence; 
* mediately filled with his pretenfions and rights. 


beſt ſervices to reform the abuſes that had crept into 


ment, and intended to nominate a council for that 


mined not to lay down his arms, till the king came in 


* 
- 
40 

- 
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F eek off Miri Wenn N 862 [4 U To 4 
and the duke of Buckingham, ſent to treat with the 
inſurgents. Cade rectived them with the utmoſt 
complaiſance, but told them he was abſolutely deter- 


4 


perſon, and granted their requeſts. The effect of this 


, e e 
? 


1 2 12 L 1818 4+ 54 7% < . _ Figs +1 1 1 | 
the inſurgents, ſet out, with his whole court, for | 


. 


Their retreat was no ſooner known to Cade, than 
he marched directly towards the capital; where the 
citizens, alarmed at the ſucceſs of the rebels, opened 
their gates, and Cade entered in triumph at the head 
of his forces. He had even the inſolence to ſtrike | 
his ſword againſt London-ftone, ctying out,“ Now 


| by the miniſtry, chat 
| would deprive the duke of York of all 


early in the enſuing fpring. 5 
t en 
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for taking up arms; but they were miſtaken Nik 


henever it was thought neceſſary.“ It was 


| D 


is Mortimer lord of London. EI, however, main. 
tained, for ſome time, great order and diſcipline | 
among his followers. He always led them out the ; 


approach of night into 
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| N 
it onde to make a trial of the ſentiments of the peo. 
ple. He was ſtill in Ireland, where his ſucceſs had | 


but he now haſtened to return to England, perſuaded 
that his. perſonal ſecurity depended upon the vigour 
of His meaſures; and the whole kingdom was im- 


2 D: 1451. Soon after his 1 „ e wrote a 
s very ſubmiſſive letter to the king, in which he point- 
ed out the grievances of the nation, and offered his 


tue government. The miniſtry perceived the duke's 
real intention; but their preſent ſituations obliged 
them to act cautiouſly ; and it was reſolved to return. 
a civil anſwer,” Accordingly the king, in a letter to 
"the duke, told him, That he had for ſome time 
been ſenſible of the neceſſity of reforming the govern- 


purpoſe, and of conſtituting the duke of York as 
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A. D. 1452. As ſoon as the ſpring was conſider- 


| ably advanced, the duke of York,” who was then n 
Wales, had joined his friends, and entered England 
at the head of a formidable army. No acts 6 hol- 


tility Were, however, committed; they marchel 
peaceably forwards, and publiſned a manifeſto, de. 
claring that their ſole intent was to promote the 


hof the nation; 40 releaſe the oppreſſed ſubject from 


7 


— 


a burdef he Was unable tô ear: and to bring a col. 
rupt adminiſtratibn to juſtice. Theſe plauſible fer 
ſons produced the deſired effect. The people, who 
groaned under enormous taxes, gladly joined the 
' duke's ſtandards; he ſdon ſa himſelf at the head d 
ten thouſand men, and directed his march towars | 
London, expecting to have met with no oppoſition 
from the royal army, but he was miſtaken ; tie 
queen and Somerſet had exerted all their power to rale 
a number of forces ſufficient to meet the duke int 
open field, and their attempts were ſucceſsful. - The 
king marched from London againſt him; but di" 
the two armies met, York was informed of his dun- 
ger, changed his route, and, by forced marches, 
reached the capital, before Henry knew that be 
tended to evade a battle. But the duke ſoon Pf 
ceived that he had placed too much confidence 
the promiſes of the Londoners ; inſtead of recen 
him with open arms, they ſhut their gates 282" 
him. 87 6 e | 1 bal 
| Henry no ſooner received advice that the duke n 
paſſed by his army, than he returned with the v7 


their preſident,” Adding, that till this could be 


expedition towards the capital, while the- a 
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W kccping up a body of forces. He ſaw, bis error, but. |}: £ nerſe 

determined to keep his word. Accordingly, he. diſ- |} reſtored. to his former power in the adminiſtration, 
| miſſed his army, and repaired to court without arms, || and, in conjunction with the queen, directed all the 
E When he came into the 


1 
„ 


A. D. 1453. 


the Thames at Kingſton, and being 
bey Thomas Courtney, earl of Devon, and the 
lord Cobham, he encamped on Bremheath near Dart- 
fd. The king followed him cloſe, and, marchin 

ver London-bridge, cacamped on Black-heath. The 
Juke of Somerſet, who attended the king on this oc- 
-afion, and ſeems: to have been an able politieian, 
adviſed Henry to cruſh this rebellion in its bud, and 
not wait till it N ſtrength, and become 
ormidable. He ob eryed, that this was, the time to 
attack the inſurgents, who might be defeated with 
eaſe, and the nation freed from all future attempts of 
this kind, as the great ſuperiority” of the royal army 
almoſt inſured a victory. But Henry was ſo. impoli- 


tic as to neglect this prudent counſel. He liſtened to || i 


he advice of ſome. timorous, perhaps treacherous 
Pat and had recourſe to tiation. This 
counſel was indeed better adapted to the pacific ge- 
nius of Henry, ahd to that averſion he always enter- 
rained to ſpilling the blood of his ſubjects. Certain 
relates and noblemen were ſent * the Ru 4 | 
r the duke's appearing in arms, and upon w 
10 he was willing to reſtore 6 of the 
r i tes io ee TT need 
; York, with the greateſt appearance of reſpe& and 
moderation, told the meſſengers, that the proſperity 
of his country was his ſole intention; that he deſired 
nothing more than to reform the government, by 
bringing to juſtice the duke of Somerſet, and others 
of the council, who had trampled on the laws of the 
kingdom, and oppreſſed the people. He added, that 
he was willing to diſband his forces, and throw him- 
ſelf « Heya trek if the perſons he had mentioned 
were taken into cuſtody, and bre * 
charge he was ready to exhibit againſt them in parlia- | 


Somerſet was put under arreſt, and the duke of York | 
by this condeſcenſion, deprived of all excuſes. for 


and without - a | 
royal preſence, he openly avowed. the cauſe of his 
al up arms, and inſiſted that the duke of Somer- 
ſet ſhould be immediately brought to trial; when to 
his great aſtoniſhment, that miniſter came. from a 
private cloſet in the preſence- chamber, and bitterly 
reviled him for his treaſonable practices. A virulent 
contention enſued, and a torrent of the moſt indecent 
invectives were poured out, without the leaſt regard 
to the preſence of the ſovereign, , *' _ - 2 
Somerſet inſiſted on putting the duke of York to 
death immediately; but the more diſpaſſionate mem- 
rs of the council, fearful of carrying, matters to 


ſhould be offered to his perſon. Any attempt of that 
kind would, indeed, ih all probability, have been 
attended with very diſagreeable conſequences to the 
government. The duke was accordingly diſmiſſed, 
after making a formal ſubmiſſion to the king, and 
acknowledging, upon oath, his title to the crown. 

A. D. 1453. But Somerſet did not long enjoy his 
triumph over the duke of York. The bad ſucceſs 
of an enterprize which had been taken againſt Gui- 


enne, and in which the brave Talbot, the glory of | 


the Engliſh arms, periſhed ; together with the birth 
ef a ſon to Henry, which cut off all the duke's hopes 
of Lo to the crown, without the effuſion of 
human blood, ſerved, once more, to kindle the flame 
of civil diſcord, - and increaſe the activity and zeal of 
the partizans of the houſe of York. But it was 
thought neceſſary to conceal their intentions under 
the maſk of ſubmiſſion, as the candour of his late 
conduct in diſbanding his forces, and the oath he had 
taken to the King, had lulled the court into a per- 
= ſecurity, The king had for ſome time been af- 
ted with a dangerous diteaſe, which had occaſioned 
the meeting of parliament to be poſtponed ſeveral 


2 The ſecret friends of the duke of Vork were 


etermined not to loſe ſo tavourable an opportunity 
19 e 
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| lidered, 
parliament would be very ready to comply with their 


indiſpoſition; and the duke's commiſſion was ſuper- 
| { 


—y 


from w 


A. D. i455. 18g 
n his ſeat. in the council, 
hich he had been unjuſtly excluded. They 
accordingly inſinuated to the queen and Somerſet, that 
when the preſent diſpoſitions of the people were con- 
— very little reaſan to expect that the 


9 * * bg $f. Op 


deſires z/ on the contrary, it was ſufficiently apparent, 
that, conformable to the wiſhes of the nation, that 
aſſembly would appoint a new miniſtry. They add- 
ed, that the only ſure method of preventing that 
misfortune would be to admit into the council, the 
duke of York, the earls of Warwick and Saliſbury, 
and ſome other popular noblemen, in order to con- 
vince the public, that they had no intention of mak 
ing their own wills the ſole rule of government. 
This advice appeared ſo plauſible to the and 
her favourite, who dreaded, the effects of à parlia- 
ment cenſure, that they readily embraced the propo- 
ſal, and theſe noblemen took their ſeat at the council - 
board before the meeting of the parliament. 

A. D. 1454. The miniſter ſoon felt the effects of 
his complaiſance. The Yorkiſts had no ſooner gained 


admittance into the council, than their credit ſuper- 


ſeded that of their adverſaries. The proceedings of 


government were changed; they renewed the proſe- 


cution againſt Somerſet, and even ventured to arreſt 


him in the queen's preſence, and to ſend him priſo- 
ner to the Tower. 
governed by the duke of Vork, and the 
continuing in a ſtate incapable of holding the reins 
of government, it was thought neceſſary to appoint 
the duke of Vork lieutenant of the kingdom; with 


© perſons he ed [| powers to hold the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament in 
and brought to anſwer the | 


The council was now entirely 
king ſtill 


into that of protector, by the parliament. 


ment. Henry made no difficulty of complying z, [ A. D. 1454. But York did not long enjoy this 


enitude of power... Henry recovered from his late 


z Somerſet was releaſed from his confinement, _ . 


affairs of government. The duke of York had now 


every thing to fear, and after concerting meaſures 
proper to be purſued in this alarming conjuncture, 
retired into Wales in order to raiſe a body of forces. 
He well knew that the proceedings of the council in 
releaſing Somerſet, without bringing him before the 


pant would be conſidered as a ſufficient reaſon 


for renewing his pretences to reform the government. 


eas not deceived. The popular clamour againſt 


the miniſter was ſoon as loud as before; arid the pec- 
ple flocked from all parts to his ſtandard, ſo that he 


ſoon found himſelf at the head of three thouſand 


ſuch extremities, would not permit that any violence, || 


Thinking himſelf now ſufficiently. powerful to re- 


| I N force the king could bring into the field againſt 


e marched directly to London, hoping to ſur- 


| Er Henry in the capital. But he was deceived in 


is expectations. The king, at his approach, march- 


ed out to meet the inſurgents, though his army con- 


ſiſted of no more than two thouſand men. Richard, 


without advancing any pretenſions to the crown, de- 


manded only a reformation of government. This 
requeſt was denied, and a battle was fought at St. 
Albans between the two parties, in which the Fork - 
iſts were victorious. The duke of Somerſet, the earls 


of Northumberland and Stafford, the lord Clifford, 


with many knights and gentlemen of eminenee, and 
above eight hundred common ſoldiers were killed on 
the ſpot. The king himſelf fell into the hands of 
the duke of York, who treated him with the greateſt 
reſpect and tenderneſs. This was the firft blood fpilt 


in that fatal quarrel which ſubſiſted thirty years, 


which was ſignalized by twelve pitched battles, and 


. which gave occaſion to the moſt cruel and ſangyinary 
exceſſes. 


No leſs than eighty princes of the blood 


fell in theſe dreadful conteſts, and the ancient nobi- 

lity of England were almoſt entirely annihilated. 
A. D. 1455. Affairs did not; however, immediately. 
proceed to * laſt extremities. Margaret of Amou 
„ 


ſupported 


— 
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temper of the duke of York. 
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ſupported; ini ſore meaſure; the 'totteritig/thione4 
andthe nation was Kepr in 1 by the itreſolute 

The parliameßt, 
which met ſoon after the battle of St. Albans, granted 
tothe Vorkiſts a general ĩndemnity, reſtored the pro. 
teorſhip to the duke but, at the ſame time, they 
renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry. Thee queen 
did not behold the ſucveſs of the duke of York with 
idle reſignation. Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, 
the ſon; of him ho fell at St. Albans] glowed with 


impatience to revenge the death of his father. Hum. 


Phrey Stafford dufte ef Buckingham; was equally 
enflamed-in u deſirg of vengeance for the loſs of his 


ſon;:whotperiſhed in the fame conteſt; and all the 


rinces and nobles, allied or attached to the houſe of 

Zancaſter, determined to exert all their endeayours 
to pluclæ the duke of: Torſt from the ſeat of power. 
EKichard, regardleſs of this oppoſition, Hved in 
ſuch apparent ſecurity; as aſtoniſhed His enemies, 
Perſuaded that an attempt to wreſt the ſceptre from 
a family who had rcheld it near ſixty years, would be 


attended with the utmoſt difficulty, and, perhaps, 


5 abortive after deluging the kingdom with the 
lood of its inhabitants; he reſolved to wait for 
fotne-favourableopporttinity for aſſerting” his rights, 
anch ſeizing the crown t which he had an indiſputable 
title. His great care Was to acquire the love of the 
zeople; without which he knew all his efforts muſt 
ineffectual. ''Defirous of convincing them that 


8 45 


his oonduct was not influenced by paſſion or intereſt, | 
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ſeemed to be followed by tlie greater patt 
inhabitants. The duke of Törk and his” 545 
took vp then gustterd "near 'each? other Fir mijn 
ſecurity. ' The ſame precaytion was-obſeryed by the 
chiefs of the other parry; and the mayor of London 
at the head of five thoufand men, patrolled the ſtices 
to keep the peace between them At length an 0 
parent reconciliation was effected; bur- the" te 


upon which it was founded took not away the gram 
of difference. This agreement was, however, notifeq 
| to the public by a ſolemn” proceon to St. Pup, 
| cathedral, where the duke of York led queen My. 
with a chief of the oppoſite; exhibiting” every ap. 
pearance of a cordial reconciliation, and undiſgi 


nation, there was very little ſincerity on either fide 
Inſtead of labouting fincerely "in the great ends of 
union; inſtead of taking their places at the council. 


| federated lords ſuddenly retired to the places ber 


he paid the utmoſt attention to the affairs of tlie 


royal family: he eſtabliſhed the houſfiold of the | 
Tince'of Wales, and ſettled on him a decent man- 


tenanat; and, at the ſame time, left the king and 
queen 


was perſuaded it was not in their power to diveſt him 
protector, becauſe his patent could || 


1 
5 


not be revoked: without the conſent of 'parliamient. 
But the queen was of too active and kent us, fo 
ſpirit to be diverted from her purpoſe by ſuch ſlender 
„ — nog 3707s NO AEO 0 ng 
A. D. 1456. Of che meeting of the parliament, 
Henry, who had now, in ſome meaſure, recovered 
his former health, came to the houfe, amt declared 
from the throne his reſolution to re- aſſume the reins 
of government; and deſired the duke of York's 
patent might be ànmilſed. No oppoſition was made 
to the king's declaration: Henry was declared to be 
reinſtated in his ſovereign authority, and Richard's 
patent was revoked. Had Margaret been ſatisfied 
with this ſucceſs, ſhe might, perhaps, have enjoyed 
her authority for ſome time without diſturbance; 
but elated with this favourable turn of fortune, ſhe 
refolved to ſecure her future tranquillity by arreſting 


EX» 


at liberty to act as they thought proper. He || 
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| to the north; and the earl of Warwick to His 90 
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A. D. 1459. The peace was, however, obſerve, 
but in ſuch 4 manner, that it was ſufficiently eviden 
| the leaſt accident would revive the flames of ci 


conduct with regard to ſome ſhips he had taken in 
| the channel, a fray happened between one of his 


Warwick having returned t6 London, to juſtify tis 


| rately wounded. The companions of each party 
took part in the quarrel; the © ſtreets of London 


were filled. with blood and confuſion; the attorney- - 
general was Killed in the commotion, and the ear! 


himſelf narrowly eſcaped. Both parties, in every 


for deciding the conteſt 5 the word. 
Armies were raiſed in di 


” 


the perſons of York; Saliſbury, and Warwick. 
A. D. 1457. In order to effect this dangerous 
undertaking with more ſeeurity, the court removed 
to Coventry; and letters, under the privy-ſeal, were 
diſpatched'-to thoſe | three noblemen, commanding 
them to attend the king on affairs of importance. 
They made no ſeruple to obey the order; but when 
they were within a few miles of Coventry, they re- 
ceived intelligence from their friends, that defigns 
were formed againſt their liberties and lives. They 
immediately ſeparated themſelves. Richard with- 
drew to his caſtle of Wigmore, in Herefordſhire ; 
Saliſbury to Middleham, in Yorkſhire; and War- 
wick -to his government of Calais, which had' been 
conferred on him after the battle of St. Albans. 
This treacherous attempt deſtroyed: all remains of 
confidence; and-an unuſual degree of animoſity 
took place between the partiſans 'of the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter. But ſtill the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and other perſons of peaceable diſpo- 
fitions, hoped it was not yet too late to interpoſe 
their good offices for bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion between the two parties, and prevent the dread- 
ful conſequences of a civil war, which otherwiſe 
appeared inevitable. For ſome time, all offers were 


ſhire, by lord Audley, at the head of a much u- 


ſtream, but of conſiderable depth, ran berween ti 
two armies,” and its banks were lined with bond 


were not able to engage thoſe of the enemy in the 
open field, and had recourſe to ſtratagem. He 
ordered a detachment of his beſt archers to advant 
briſkly to the banks of the river, and pour a 
Jof arrows upon the royaliſts. This being effected, 
he ſounded a retreat, and his forces are! ith 

the deſired effect. The wyaliſts were deceived; and 
thinking the Vorkiſts were flying before ther, haf. 
to paſs the ſtream with great precipitation; but Wi. 
part of the royal army had paſſed the brook, Sali 
bury ſuddenly turned upon them; and partly b 


' ſurpriſe, and partly by the diviſion of the enem); 
forces, totally routed them. The reſt of the am) 
were ſeized with a panic, fled in the utmoſt diforde) 
and Saliſbury obtained a complete victory. 1 

Audley himſelf, and ſeveral of his principal oficers, 
fell in the action. 5 | 14 


Encouraged by his ſucceſs, York joined Saliſbuſſ 


reiected ; but at. laſt· their labours- ſeemed to promiſe 
La Es 


at Ludlow, and apenly declared his prezenſions b 
. o f " C * 
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erm 


garet, and a chief of one party walked hand in hn 


TD 


[| confidence.” But, unfortunately for the peace of the 


board, to which they were now entitled, the c. 


| their meren uns moſt  conldderable; the duke « 
| York to the borders of Wales; the earl of Saliſbun, | 


diſcord. This was too ſoon effected. The earl k 


— 


bene and'a domeſtic belonging to the quem in ' 
which the latter, who was the aggreſſor, was deſpe- 


county in England, now openly made preparations | 
raiſed in different parts of the king- | 
dom; and it was expected, that when the reſpecve 
forces of each party were joined, the diſpute would | 
be determined by a general engagement, The el 
of Saliſbury having raiſed a number of troops, WW 
marching to join the duke of Tork; but was over- | 
taken on Blorehearh, on the borders of  Stafford- - 


perior body of forces. The river Stow, a {mall - 


| Audley's troops. Saliſbury well knew that his force 
67 


a ſhow, 


appearance of precipitate confuſion, This produce! | 
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n. "He was foon aftet joined by the earl of | complained to the houſe of the various calamnities his 
By Wick at che head of a. Body of veterans from || family had ſuffered ſince the depoſition of Richard1I. 
Calais T he queen, and all the nodility in the in- enumerated the eruelties by which the houſe of Lan- 


7 


rereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter, were no convinced) ſþcaſter had paved their way to the ſeat of power; 


neeeſſity of exerting their whole power to inſiſted on the miferies Which Had attended the go- 
benen de Forts from wreſing the ſcepre From) ener of Henry, and exhorted them to do jltce 
He nry's hand; arid Ari army, ſuperior in numbers to to the lineal ſucceſſor. This regard to law and liberty 
that of the inſurgents, Was ſoon ready to take 'the| was very unuſual in times of violence and lieentious 
field. The Vorkiſts were encamped near Ludlow; tumult. The afſembly were ſtruck with ſo uncom- 
and the yoyalifts advanced iminiediazely:to Woreefter, I['mon” aprecedent, and Examined, with the urmoſt 
where they halted Henry, in order to. prevent the calmneſs and tranquiſlity, the duke's pretenſions. 
effulion of human blood, fent Richard Beauchamp, Ae laſt they pronounced a deciſion; calculated, as 

biſhop of Saliſbury, with an offer of pardon to the far as poſſible, to pleaſe both parties. They de- 
rebels, if they would lay down their arms. But his elared, that the duke's:title was indefeaſible; but as 
Henry had now enjoyed the erown'thirry-eight years 


-opoſals were refuſed,” and both parties prepared to Henry hac oyed the erown thirty-ei 
. their quarrel by che Word. 215 Without any oppoſition being made to his title, they 


But the night preceding the intended engagement, ¶ determined that he ſhould continue to poſſeſs both 
the Calais veterans; Who had hitherto imagined they (the title and dignity during his life; ut that the 
were going to reſeue the leing from the hands of 4 adminiſtration of the government ſhould, in the mean 
wicked miniſtry, perceived their miſtake: They time, remain with Richard, who ſhould be acknow- 
found that the conteſt was to wreſt the ſceptre from, ||-ledged the true and "lawful heir of the monarchy, 


the hand of Henry, whom they conſidereck as their || 'and ſucceed to the crown immediately on the deceaſe 


lawful ſovereign; "and 'therefore/deſerted' to the royal of Henry: that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain 
army. This defe&tion ſo intimidated the Torkiſts, his ſuccemon: that it ſhould be high; treaſon to at- 
that they ſeparated the next day, e tempt his life; and that all former acts for ſettling 
the leaſt diſpofition for a battle. The duke of York ||| the fueceſſion of the crown, during the two laſt 
fled to Ireland; the earls 6f Marche, Saliſpury, and || reigns, ſhould be repeated, © oe 
Warwick, into/Devonſhire,* where Sir John Denham This act was paſſed by the unanimous conſent of 
provided them wich ſhips," which carried them over the whole legiſlative body; and the accommodation 
to Calais: Thel parliament meeting ſoon after at celebrated by a ſolemn proceſſion to St. PauPs, at 
Coventry, an act of attainder was paſſed againſt the which Henry, and botli houſes of parliament, aſſiſted. 
duke of Vork, rhe earls of 'Salifbiiry and Warwick, || The king himſelf appeared not to be the leaſt affected 
and their prineipal adherents; who were all declared | IN in his a Sa 
traitors, their eſtates forfeited, and their heirs dif- with: the preſent tran willity he was permirted to en- 
A. D. 1460.” There new remained no hopes of || tion, and comtnitted entirely the care of the admi- 
accommodation; every thing wore the aſpect of war || niftration to theſe whb acted under the ſanction of 
and deſol ation. Warwick, n his name and authority 
both by the feldiers and ſeamen, Was very fucceſsful | Very different were the ſentimetits of queen Mar- 
in his eruiſes; and having received invitations from Faret. ''She was a weman ſuperior.to her ſex, whom 
his partiſans, he landed in Kent, with the earls of no dangers could intimidate, and who was capable 
Saliſbury and Marche, at the head of fifteen hundred of the utmoſt efforts of | heroiſm. She had taken 
men. He was ſoon joined by che archbiſhop' of refuge in Scotland with the dukes of Somerſet and 


ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, were among the || The queen determined not to loſe the opportunity of 
lain. Henry himſelf, that empty ſhadow'of a King, | attacking Richard before his army was increaſed by 
riſon the additional forces of his ſon; She therefore 
| qujckened her march; and the duke of York, con- 
fcious of his being unable to meet, in the open field, 
an army ſo ſuperior in numbers, threw himſelf into 
| Sandal-caftle; ſituated in the neighbourhood of 
of good or bad fortune. 3 Margaret advanced to the gates of the fortreſs, 
Henry was conducted to London; and ſoon after || and uſed eyery mexhod in her power to provoke the 
his arrival, a parliament was ſummoned to meet at duke to a battle. For ſome time, all her arts were 
Weſtminſter the beginning of October. The duke || vain ; but ſhe at laſt effected by ſtratagem what could 
of York arrived from Ireland three days after the. ¶ not be done by any other method. She marched, at 
opening of the ſeſſion. He repaired immediately to | the head of the main body of her army, towards the 
the Houſe of Lords, and advanced towards the enpiral, leaving only a ſmall detachment in the neigh- 
throne; but was ſtopped by the archbiſhop of Can- | bourhogd-of the caſtle, But during the night, ſhe 
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terbury, who aſked him if he had yet paid his feſpects e ſepara ted her army into two diviſions, and placed 
to the king? York was Sen, e 8 this queſtion, chem in ambuſh A the ſides of WTI 
and for ſome time continued ſilent ; but ar laſt re- On the queen's departure, York drew out his forces, 
Plied, That he knew of no perſon to whom he owed , and determined to give the enemy battle; but he 
that title. This ſudden declaration alarmed the || had hardly drawn them up in order of battle, before 


* 
Li 
” 


bodies 


3 


with this ſudden revolution in his affairs. ' Satisfied 


% 


conſiderable * body of forces, and join his father. 


= 


aſſembly and Richard ſtanding near the throne, || he was attacked, both in flank and rear, by the two 
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bodies placed in ambuſli for that purpoſe. He now 


0 
* 


crovn, in deriſion of his title. 2 15 0 
Richard 5 
dovwed with many great and amiable qualities, and 
who ſurely merited a better fate. He loſt his life by 
adhering to principles which render him an object of 
Had he followed the ferocious practice 

of the times, and founded his throne on the blood of 


perceived his error, hut it was too late to retrieve it, 


and reſolved to fell his life as dear as poſſible. His 


courage was changed into deſpair. He attacked the 
enemy with the utmoſt fury; and his followers cateh- 
ing the enthuſiaſtic valour of their leader, . purſued 
his track of ſlaughter in a firm, compacted body. 
The conteſt did not laſt above half an hour, but 
that ſhort interval of time was crowded with de- 
ſtruction. Above two thouſand eight hundred of 


the duke's army were cut in pieces, and he himſelf 
fell in the action. His ſon, the duke of Rutland, a 


| youth of ſeventeen, whoſe exterior figure, as well as 


other accompliſhments, are repreſented by hiſtorians 
as extremely amiable, was murdered in cold blood by 
lord Clifford. The earl of Saliſbury was wounded 
and taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded, with 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, by martial law, 
at Pomfret. The body of the duke of l 
found among the ſlain, his head was cut off by lo 


9 4 
* 


Clifford, and ſent to Margaret, who cauſed it to be 


fixed on the walls of Tork, encircled with a paper 


Thus Fe in the fiftieth 
lantagenet, duke of York, a prince en- 


our eſteem. 


his enemies, he might, in all probability, have en- 


. Joyed the Engliſh ſceptre, e all the 
4 


efforts of the houſe of (Lancaſter. He left behind 
him three ſons, Edward, George, and Richard; and 


* * 


three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 


A. D. 1461. The queen was too much elated by 


her late victory... Inſtead of keeping her whole force 
together to aer again "the ſeparared her | 
army into two diviſions ; ſending one of them, under | 
the command of Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, | 


together to act againſt the enemy, fl 


againſt Edward, now duke of York, who was rail- 


Yorkiſts, As ſoon as Edward had finiſhed his levies, 


he began his. march towards London, in order to 


join the earl of Warwick, and retaliate on Margaret 
the cruelty. his friends had ſuffered. He was met by 
the earl of Pembroke at Mortimer's Croſs, in Here- 


fordſhire, where a battle enſued; but Pembroke's 


army being far inferior to that of Edward, they were 


ſoon routed, and above four thouſand men fell in the | 


action. He himſelf eſcaped by flight; but his fa- 
ther, Sir Edward Tudor, was taken priſoner, and, 
with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, put to death 
with the utmoſt brutality. -. Theſe illegal and. horrid 
executions were afterwards an hundred times repeated 

y the leaders of both parties; ſo atrocious. and 


| ſanguinary are civil commotions | 


This defeat was ſoon after. compenſated 8 by Mar- 
garet, who was then leading her victorious forces to- 


wards London. Warwick, appriſed of her approach, 
advanced as far as St. Albans to meet her; and a 


battle enſued upon Barnard-heath. For ſome time, 
the Yorkiſts had the advantage; but lord Lovelace, 
who commanded a conſiderable diviſion of the army, 


treacherouſſy withdrawing from the combat, victory 
declared for. Margaret. About two thouſand five 


hundred Yorkiſts were ſlain in the conteſt, and the 
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beautiful beyond d 


ing forces on the borders of Wales; while ſhe herſelf 
marched with the other diviſion towards the capital, 
Where the earl of Warwick was left to command the 


. 
perſon of the king himſelf fell again into the 
| of his own pots Lord Bonneville and = 1 5 | 
mas Kiriel, to whoſe care the king had been in. 
truſted, continued with him after the defeat of ch 
, army, relying on the royal promiſe of protection 
But Margaret paid no regard to the aſſurances given 
by Henry; ſhe cauſed both their heads to be ftruc, 
off by the hand of the executioner. 
Ihe duke of Vork ſtill continued his march tu. 
wards the capital, and was ſoon, after joined by the 
his forces. Margaret, who thought it imprudent to 
remain in the neighbourhood of London, retired 
into the north, where ſhe hoped to. increaſe her arm 
to ſo formidable a number, as would inſure luce. | 
againſt all oppoſition. Edward, therefore, contingeq | 
his march, and was received by the citizens as their 
guardian angel. He was, indeed, formed to attract 
the love of the people. His external figure wy | 
ſcripuon ; his conſtitution aQiye | 
and hardy; his judgment quick and penerating , | 
and his abilities as a 1 urpaſſed by none of is 
age. But his failings unhappily obſcured the lovely 
dawn that | uſhered. in the morning of. his youth, 
He was cruelly vindictive: the laurels he gained in 
| the field were ſtained by the ſtreams of noble blood 
with which he deluged both the field and the ſcaffold. 
More reſolute than his father, and more certain of | 
the attachment of the people, whom he had entire) 
gained over by his popular manners, he determinel 
to aſſume the title and dignity of king; perſuaded 
that all the misfortunes of his family were owing 6 
their timidity in not ſupporting their claim to the 
crown with the neceſſary firmnels and intrepidity. 
But notwithſtanding his plauſible title, it was ne- 
ceſſary to obtain a national conſent, or at leaſt ſome- 
thing. that had the appearance of it. Time would | 
not permit the aſſembling of a parliament, which | 
might alſo be attended with other inconveniencies; 
a leſs regular method therefore was choſen. The 
army was ordered to aſſemble in the fields near 
Clerkenwell, whither an infinite crowd of people 
reſorted. In the midſt of this multitude, an harangue 
was pronounced, diſplaying the title of Edward, and | 
| inveighing againſt the uſurpation and tyranny. of the 


Lancaſter family. After which, the people were | 
aſked, whether they were ſtill deſirous that Henry of 
_ Lancaſter ſhould continue to hold the ſceptre of 

England? The whole multirude exclaimed againſt | 
the propoſal. It was then demanded, whether they | 
would accept of Edward, duke of Vork, for their 
king? The anſwer was a loud and general exclams 


* 


* 


| tion of planks The experiment having thus far | 
happily ucceeded, a great council was called at Bar- 
| nard's-caſtle, where the popular election was con- 
firmed, and the new king was proclaimed on the fiſth 
of March, in the ſtreets of London and Weſtminſter, 
by the name of Edward VWVWVWu. 
This tranſaction finiſhed the reign of Henry VI. 
a prince who had been long the ſport of fortune, 
though he enjoyed the crown even in his cradle. But 
he was not formed for governing a ferocious people. 
In leſs violent times, = the laws were more le- 
2 he might, perhaps, have ſwayed: the Englih 
ceptre with applauſe. His virtues rendered his 4 
ſon reſpectable, but they were not ſufficient to 1up- 
port him againſt the powerful attacks of infatiadi 
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ner, that he would make him © heir to the crown,” 
the expreſſion was conſtrued as a ſarcaſm upon Ed- 


| | thoſe ſanguinary actions which almoſt deſtroyed the 


6 nobility of England, and laid great part of the | 


| waſte. > Every: diſtrict of the kingdom was 
Gd wich the two etre factions diſtinguiſhed | 
by the white and red roſes; the former being the 
badge of the houſe of York, and the latter of that 
of Lancaſter ; and Edward was too much diſpoſed 
to confirm his authority by cruel executions. Mar- 
garet, who was a ftranger to fear, and who conſidered 


new attempts, exerted all her abilities to recruit her 
army, and engage the uſurper of her huſband's throne, 
She had already rendered herſelf extremely popular 
in the northern counties, and ſoon found herſelf at 
the head of ſixty thouſand diſciplined force: 
Edward was alarmed at her ſucceſs, and haſtened, . 
with an army of forty thouſand men, to check her 


wick, and continued his march, with the utmoſt 
expedition, till he reached Pontefract, in Yorkſhire. 
Lord Fitzwalter was now detached with a body of 
troops, to take poſſeſſion of Ferrybridge, a paſs over 


Fitzwalter executed his commiſſion with ſucceſs, and 
took poſt on the north ſide of the ſtream. The 
royal army was commanded by the duke of Somerſet, 
the earl of Northumberland, and the lord Clifford; 
all of them famous for their military abilities, and 
unſhaken friends to the Lancaſter family, The king 
and queen, with their young ſon the prince of Wales, 
retired to York, in expectation of an event which 
muſt finally decide the conteſt for the Engliſh throne. 
The ſurpriſal of Ferrybridge was conſidered as an 
event of the utmoſt importance ; and it was deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to drive the enemy from that 
advantageous poſt. Accordingly lord Chfford was 
ſent, at the head of a party, during the night ; and 
reaching the poſt beth | 
unexpectedly upon the enemy's detachment, that the 
greater part of them were cut to pieces, the paſs was 
recovered, and Fitzwalter himſelf ſlain in the action. 
This loſs greatly affected the ſpirits of the Vorkiſts; 
an incident the more alarming, as a deciſive engage- 
ment was every hour expected. The earl of War- 
wick perceived the danger; and ordering his horſe 
to be brought, he ſtabbed him with his ſword in 
preſence ot the whole army; and kiſſing the hilt of 
the weapon, he ſwore to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt 
loldier, and either conquer or periſh. At the ſame 
ume, a proclamation was iſſued, by which every per- 
lon who pleaſed was at full liberty to retire ; but the 
whole army declared, they would gain the victory, 
or fall with their leaders. Animated by this reſo- 
lution, lord Fauconbridge undertook to recover the 
pals in poſſeſſion of lord Clifford. Accordingly he 
paſſed the Aire at Cailleford, three miles above the 
place; and marched with ſuch ſecrecy and expedi- 
don, that Clifford was ſurpriſed, his detachment 
routed, and he himſelf found among the lain. 
Edward now led his troops againſt the enemy; and 
vie two armies met at Touton, where a bloody battle 


* 


n He was accompanied by the earl of War- 


23 


| charge, there happened a heavy fall of ſriow, which 
being driven by a briſk wind in the faces of the 
man in the city, whoſe ſhop was known by the ſign | 


of the crown, having told his ſon, in a jocular man- | 


= 

EDWARD; 
R. IL HE vet commencement of Edward's 

8 i ar ger marked with blood! A tradeſ- 


Lancaſtrians, prevented them from knowing, with 
any degree of exactneſs, the diſtance of the enemy. 


Lord Fauconbridge, who led the van of Edward's 


| army, Improved this. advantage. He ordered his 
ward's title, and the ſhopkeeper ſuffered death -for | 


his pleaſantry. But this was only the beginning of | 


men to advance as near as poſſible; and after diſ- 
charging a flight of arrows on the enemy, to retire 


vith the utmoſt expedition to their former 10 This 


ſtratagem produced the deſired effect. The Lan- 
caſtrians perceiving; by the force of the arrows, that 
the enemy was very near, emptied their quivers by 


repeated diſcharges, without producing any great 


re break of day; he fell ſo 


effect; and then advanced, ſword in hand, to decide 
the dreadtul conteſt, The Yorkiſts, who had kept 
their arrows, poured in ſo dreadful a diſcharge, that 


the advanced line fell back on the main body. The 
her repeated defeats as the moſt powerful motives for | 


earl of Northumberland perceiving the diſadvantage 
of his forces, preſſed forward, and the battle ſoon 
became very obſtinate and bloody. The dreadful 
conteſt continued ten hours with unremitting fury, 
and without any perceivable advantage on either ſide; 
The field was covered with dead, and the groans of 
the wounded augmented the horrors of the battle. 
Towards evening, the Lancaſtrians began to give 
ground, and retreat in good order towards Tadcaſter 
bridge. Animated with the appearance of the victory; 


| the 'Yorkilts - redoubled their efforts, and attacked 


the enemy with ſo much fury, that they were unable 


| to ſupport the charge. Their ranks, which they 
the river Aire, and then of the utmoſt importance. | 


had hitherto maintained with ſurpriſing firmneſs, 
were broken, and a precipitate flight 44 Ed. 
ward had iſſued orders to give no quarter, fo that 
the carnage was ſhocking to humanity. Above 
thirty-ſix thouſand perſons periſhed that day by the 
ſwords of their countrymen. Among theſe were the 
earl of Weſtmorland, and his brother Sir John Ne- 
vil, the earl of Northumberland, the lords Dacres 
and Welles, and Sir Andrew Trollop. The earl of 
Devonſhire, who had lately eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Henry, was taken priſoner, and ſoon after beheaded 
at York. Henry, his queen, and the young prince; 
eſcaped into Scotland ; but the inteſtine diviſions 
which then prevailed in that kingdom prevented their 
receiving any effectual aſſiſtance. hes: 
Edward thought it unneceſſary to purſue the fugi- 
tive family. He returned to London, and ſum- 
moned a parliament, which mer at Weſtminſter on 
the fourth of November. No difficulty was made 
againſt acknowledging Edward's title to the crown; 
they even declared, that he was properly poſſeſſed of 
the throne from the moment he aſſumed the govern- 
ment, tendered to him by the acclamationgof the 
people. They reverſed ſeveral acts paſſed in the late 
reigns, particularly the attainders of the earls of 
Cambridge, Saliſbury, and Glouceſter, and that of 
lord Lumley. They alſo paſſed an att of forfeiture 
and attainder againſt Henry, queen Margaret, their 
infant ſon prince Edward, and their principal par- 
tiſans. Such, in theſe ferocious times, was too often 
the fortune of princes! | | = 
A. D. 1462. But Edward was not contented with 


|| the dreadful ſacrifice that had been already made to 


his ſafety : he thought it neceſſary that others, tho? 
they had never appeared in arms againſt him, ſhould 
feel the weight of his power. John de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, a nobleman venerable for his years, and 
venerable for his virtues, together with his ſon Au- 
brey de Vere, were tried, by martial law, for a pre- 


enſued, While the Yorkifts were advancing to the 
19 | | | 
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tended correſpondence with Margaret, and beheaded 
3 Ddd | | on 


He, however, ſent' a ſmall body of forces, under the | 
landed in Northumberland, and made himſe 
of Iinwick enge. | 
As. D. 1463. As nothing could be expected from | 
in order to ſollicit, in perſon, a more powerful aſſiſt- 
ance. She even offered to deliver up Calais, on con- 


dition of receiving an army ſuffieient to drive Edward 
from the throne. The duke of Britany ſupplied her 


retired into Scotland. Edward ſoon reduced the 


army, without ſtaying for the reinforcements he 


Findearn, were taken priſoners, and their heads || celebrated for his condeſcenſion and gallantry, ee. 


to exterminate his enemies. He ſoug 
dy their blood, a throne he had procured by violence, || implored his pity on her diſtreſſed family. 


Henry being well mounted, fled into Lancaſhire, || love, under the guife of compaſſion, ſtoke into the 


but was at laſt diſcovered, and committed to the || the ground with the aſſurance of favour, The de. 
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on Tower-hill. Sir Thomas Tudenham, Sir William | 
Tyrrel, Sir Baldwin Fulford, and John Montgomery, 
ſuffered the ſame fate. Edward diſtributed the eſtates 
of theſe victims to his ambition, among his own ad- 
herents. Nor did he neglect the opportunity of 
cultivating the eſteem of the clergy. He confirmed 
their privileges, exempted them from being proſe- 
cuted in civit courts for felony, and other offences : 
indulgences which could not fail of engaging that 
powerful body of men in his intereſt. | 
White Edward was employed in eftabliſhing his ||| recolletting 1 
throne, Margaret was ſolliciting the court of France || perſons who had been unfortunately proſcribed for 
for aſſiſtance to replace Henry in the ſeat of power. || adhering to the intereſt of | her Huſband, ſhe ap. 
Lewis XI. who had lately ſuecreded his father, was proached the robber with an air of majeſtic con. 
ſufficiently-inclined to feed the flames of civil diſcord dence, and preſenting to him the young Prince, 
among ſuch dangerous neighbours, by giving aſſiſt- called our, Here, my friend, I commit to your can 
ance to the weaker party: but having formed the ¶ the ſafety of the king's ſon.” Struck wit] awe 2 
project of humbling his own nobility, he was not in the name of his prince, and de wich com. 
a. capacity of furnifhing Margaret with a fufficient || paſſion at beholding perſons of the higheſt rank e 
number of troops to effect the intended purpoſe. || duced to fuch melancholy diſtreſs, che robber, wh 
was not wholly loſt to humanity and virtue, yoye 
do devote kimſelf to her ſafety and protection. He 
| accordingly conducted her out of the foreſt Wü 
| village by the ſea- ſide, whence ſhe ſoon after eſcaped | 
to Flanders. : — * % 72 I 
Edward had now no enemy to fear. He had & 
his foot upon the neck of oppoſition. The parliz 
ment had confirmed his title, and he was in quit 
ſeſſion of the throne. He therefore applied Him- 
ſelf to acquire a en ularity. 'He-lived with 
with twelve thouſand crowns; and Lewis with two || his ſubjects in the moſt familiar manner. He at. 
thouſand men at arms. With this inconſiderable || tended leſs to the cares of royalty, than to the diſi. 
force Margaret landed at Bamburgh, in Yorkſhire, | phage of amuſements and the allurements of paſſion, | 
and found means to take poſſeſſion of that caſtle ; ¶ He became the general patron among the men, d 
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bber ap. 
> 
ſhe trembled for the life of her fon; But 3 
recollecting, that he might poſſibly be one of Pg 


"YE 2 — 


command of Varenne, ſeneſchal oſ e, wm | | 


maſter 


this handful of men, 1 paſſed over to France, 


but on receiving advice that Edward was advancing || the general lover among the ladies. Even form 


againſt her, at the head of a numerous army, ſhe || princes courted his alliance; and ſeveral matchs 
ird worthy of him were propoſed, particularly Margaret, | 
caſtles of Bamburgh and Alnwick ; and ſeeing no daughter to the king of Scotland; Iſabella, ſiſter to 


*— 


enemy in the field to oppoſe him, he returned to Henry IV. of Caſtile; and Bona, daughter of the | 
But Margaret was not idle. She exerted herſelf || 
\ with ſo much ſucceſs in Scotland, that the raiſed a 


duke of Savoy, and ſiſter to the queen of France. 
The laſt was choſen, and the earl of Warwick vs 
ſent to demand the princeſs in marriage. But while 
the earl was labouring to promote at once the gl, 


numerous army, who followed her ſtandard chiefly | | 
of his maſter and the advantage of his country, a 


for the ſake of plunder. She entered Northumber- ) 
land about the latter end of April, and for ſome time ¶ event happened which rendered his negotiation-abor- | 
was extremely fortunate. ' She ſurpriſed the caſtle of tive, and for ever alienated his affections from his 
Bamburgh; and being joined by the duke of Somer- || ſovereign. g. 
fet and Sir Ralph Piercy, with their followers, fhe || Edward-being at a hunting-match in'Wychwood- } 
took a conſiderable number of places in that part of || foreſt, took the opportunity of paying a viſit to the, | 
the country. The firſt check ſhe-met with was from dutcheſs of Bedford, who then reſided at Grafton- 
lord Montague, who routed a detachment of her || manor, near Stony Stratford. The dutcheſs, ſoon 


forces on Hedgley Moor, where Sir Ralph Piercy, || after her huſband's death, had married Sir Richard 


their leader, was flain. Elated with this ſucceſs, [| Wideville, a private gentleman, to whom ſhe bot 
Montague determined to give battle to Margaret's || ſeveral children, particularly Elizabeth, remarkable * 


| at once for the grace and beauty of her perſon, and 
expected from Edward, who was marching to the || her mental accompliſhments. This amiable lady | 


_ northward at the head of a powerful army. Mon- || had married Sir John Gray of Groby, by whom ſts | 


tague accordingly advanced againſt the queen's || had ſeveral children; but her huſband having en- 
forces, encamped on a plain near Hexham. He || braced the Lancaſtrian party, and falling at the | 
made a furious attack during the night, and was || cond battle of St. Albans, 'his eſtate was forfeited to 

received with equal intrepidity. But after ſeveral || the-crown; and his widow had returned to her fathers | 


- unſucceſsful attempts, he forced the trenches, and || ſeat, where ſhe lived in privacy and retirement. The 


put the Lancaſtrians to flight. The duke of Somerſet, || preſence of the king was thought a favourable op- 
the lords Hungerford, Roſs, and Moleyns, Sir Tho- portunity for the beautiful widow, to obtain ſont 
mas Huſſey, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and Sir John || grace from the young monarch, whe was ſo greitly | 


ſtruck off by martial law. Edward's policy led him || cially to thoſe of her ſex. She accordingly the 
t to eſtabliſh, || herſelf at the king's feet, and, with a flood of tears, | 


and which was therefore unſteady and inſecure, Struck with the charms of the beautiful widow } 


where he continued concealed for a twelvemonth, || heart of the amorous monarch. He raiſed her from 


Tower. His imbecillity was ſo great, that no attempt gant converſation of the amiable object every . 
was made againſt his life, ee" INES ment increaſed his paſſion; and Edward, in his tu, 
Margaret, with her infant fon, fled into an adja- || became a ſuppliant at the feet of Elizabeth. r | 
cent foreſt, where the ſplendor of her attire ſoon || virtue, however, withſtood all the efforts of his 11 
-betrayed her into the hands of robbers, who ſtripped || dreſs. This behaviour augmented his . 15 
her of her rings and jewels. Fortunately for her, || he offered to ſhare his throne with the 0 * | 
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ans. The marriage was ſecretly performed at 
— and N precaution taken to pre- 
— ſo important a ſecret from being known. 
""During theſe tranſactions; Warwick had laboured 
ſo aſſiduouſiy in donducting his negotiation, that. 
thing remained but the ratification of the treaty, 
a” the bringing over the princels to England. | 
Edward's marriage could not be long concealed; 
and the intelligence at laſt reached the ears of War- 
wick. who immediately broke off his negotiation, 
= returned to England glowing with reſentmerit 
js indignation at this inſult offered to his honour.. 
The king's marriage was now publickly declared, 
and ſhe was crowned at Weſtminſter-abbey on the 
twenty-ſixth of May. Edward took no pains to 
recain the friendſhip of Warwick, to whom he was 
indebted for his crown: on the contrary, he took 
methods which tended directly to widen the breach 
between them. He laviſhed a profuſion of honours | 
and eſtates on the family of his queen. Her father 
was created earl of Rivers, and made high conſtable 
of England. Her brother, John Wideville, was 


married to the daughter and heireſs of lord Scales, 


to whoſe honours and eſtates he ſucceeded; and all 
her friends and relations were raiſed and enobled by 
the royal favour. This partiality excited an un- 
common degree of jealouſy amon the nobility, Il 
eſpecially as E dward had obtained from parliament | 
a general reſumption of all the grants which had 
been made ſince his acceſſion to the throne. — 
A. D. 1465. Warwick ſaw the diſcontents of the 
nobles with a ſecret ſatisfaction, and plainly per- 
| ceived that he ſhould be ſoon in a condition to make 
Edward feel the weight of his reſentment. In the 
mean time, he obtained permiſſion to retire to his 
caſtle of Warwick, where he practi ſed by the arts 
of popular patriotiſm uſual with perſons diſcon- 
tented with the: meaſures of the court. Edward 
knew the cauſe of his ſequeſtrating himſelf from the 
affairs of government, and took the moſt prudent | 
methods for rendering any attempt, that might be 
made by that ambitious nobleman, abortive. He 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, a deſcendant of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
but who made no ſcruple of ſacrificing to his political 
ambition the intereſt of that unfortunate and op- 
preſſed family. The duke of Britany alſo entered 
into an alliance with him, and the king of Scotland 
rolonged the truce for forty years. He was equally | 
ucceſsful in obtaining ſupplies from his parliament 
they granted him ſubſidies with a liberality unknown 
in any former reign, The Commons alſo paſſed a 
bill of attainder againſt the ſmall remains of the 
Lancaſtrian party ; and by theſe forfeited eſtates the 
king was enabled to gratify his friends; but his 


favours were chiefly beſtowed on the queen's family. || 


That princeſs now procured her ſiſter Catherine to 
be married to the young duke of Buckingham, a 
minor, and a ward of the crown. William Herbert 
having eſpouſed Mary, ahother of her ſiſters, was 
created lord Dunſter, and afterwards earl of Hunting · 
don: and Anne, a third ſiſter, married a ſon and heir 
of Gray, lord Ruthyn, who was now honoured with 
the title of earl of Rennt. | 
Warwick and his friends ſaw this profuſion of 
' favours laviſhed on the Wideville family with ſecret 
indignation ; and were Joined by a multitude of diſ- 
contented nobles; among whom was the duke of 
Clarence, Edward's brother. Warwick, however, 
ſtill preſerved the external marks of ſubmiſſion to 
Edward, but redoubled his attention to increaſe his 
popularity. His houſe was always open, his tables 
always ſpread far every one who choſe to partake of 
his hoſpitality; and hence he became a greater fa- 
vourite with the people than ever. „ 
A. D. 1469. The duke of Clarence, already 
diſguſted by the meaſures of the court, now con- 
tated an intimate connection with Warwick, by 
matrying his eldeſt daughter, Iſabella, by whieh he | 
obtained a very noble ſettlement ; and the earl retired 


* 


their march towards the capital; and penly declared, 


That they were marching to delſtyer their lawful 
N ſovereign, king Henry; from his confinement, and 
re- place him on the throne of his anceſtors.” 


vw 


to his government of Calais, under pretence of cele- 


brating the nuptials. The ſpirit of faction now 


threatened the kingdom with all the horrors of civil 
diſcord; but the ſame ſpirit which threw the nation 


into confuſion, ſo biaſſed the pens of the hiſtorians 


of thoſe times, that it is impoſſible to trace the 
cauſes of the various inſurrections; ſome imputing 
the whole to the intrigues of Warwick; while others 


aſſert, that by his aſſiſtance they were ſuppreſſed; 
But however that be, the firſt inſurrection was excited 
in the north, headed by one Robert Hillyard, gene- 
rally called Robin of Ryddeſdale; but the inſurgents 
were ſoon routed, and their leader executed. The 


malecontents were, however, rather animated than 


diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of their firſt attempt. 


They again aſſembled in more formidable numbers; 


and were joined by lord Fitz Hugh, and Henry Ne- 


ville, fon to the lord Latimer. But as both theſe 


noblemen were totally ignorant of military affairs, 
the command was given to Sir John Conyers, an 
officer of great reputation and expeticrice, Their 
-firſt intention was to make themſelves maſters of the 
city of York ; but bein reg eng procuring | 


a ſufficient train uf artillery, they reſolved to dire 


Alarmed at the progreſs of the rebels, and the 


continual augmentation of their numbers, Edward 
iſſued orders to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 


and the earl of Rivers, to aſſemble an army in Nor- 
folk, and the adjacent counties. He alſo wrote to 


his friend the earl of Pembroke, commanding him 
to aſſemble the Welſh, and croſs the country im- 
mediately, in order to intercept the march of the 
rebels from the nortl. 3 

Pembroke ſoon found himſelf at the head of ten 


thouſand men, and marched with great expedition 


againſt the inſurgents, who were then in the neighs + 


bourhood of Northampton. In his route he was 


joined by the earl of Devonſhire, at the head of a 


conſiderable body of archers: As ſoon as the two 


armies. came in ſight of each other, Pembroke de- 
tached all his cavalry, under the command of his 
brother, Sir Richard Herbert, with orders to ob- 


ſerve the poſition of the enemy, and, if he thought it 


practicable, to attack their rear. Sir Richard exe- 
cuted his orders; but perceived that ſuch wiſe pre- 
- cautions had been taken by the leader of the inſur- 
gents, that an attack muſt be attended with the ut- 


moſt diſadvantage. The fiery ſpirit of the Welſh 


| could not, however,. be reſtrained by prudential rea- 
ſons: they fell upon the rear of the enemy, and 


were repulſed with conſiderable ſlaughter. 
During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Warwick 


arrived from Calais ; and the rebels, flattering them- 
ſelves with being powerfully aſſiſted by that popular 


nobleman, 5 their route. Inſtead of purſuing 


the road to London, they directed their march to- 
' wards Warwick-caſtle. Pembroke, impatient of 


revenge, followed the 'rebels with ſuch expedition, 
that he came up with them near Banbury, arid the 


two armies encamped near each other. During the 


night, a trivial difference about quarters ariſing be- 


tween the earls of Pembroke and Devonſhire; the 
latter retired with his archers, and left Pembroke 
alone to encounter the rebels. This deſertion filled 


the inſurgents with hopes of obtaining a complete 
victory; and Sir Henry Neville, one of their leaders, 
having charged the royaliſts at too great a diſtance 


from the main body, was ſurrounded, and taken 
priſoner; This misfortune checked the ardour of 
the rebels; and they returned to their camp. But 
Pembroke having, without any form of trial, Far 

to 


7 


the noble priſoner to death, they were exaſperated t 
a degree bordering on madneſs. They attacked the 


Welſh army with a fury that was irreſiſtible, put 


them to the ſword without mercy; and having taken 
Pembroke and his brother priſoners, cauſed them 
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196 A. D. 1470: | 


late ſucceſs, they detached a party to Grafton-manor, 


ſeized the earl of Rivers and his ſon John, and ſtruck | 


off their heads in the market-place of Northampton. 
But they committed no farther diſorders. Contented 
with having deſtroyed the moſt obnoxious of Ed- 
ward's miniſters, they diſperſed, and returned 1 
to their own habitations. Perfuaded all theſe miſ- 
fortunes were owing, to the deſertion of the earl of 


Devonſhire, the king cauſed that nobleman to be | 


executed in the like ſummary manner, All the laws 

of humanity were 
,, 
of Warwick now engaged in open rebellion; but 
their meaſures were ſo ill concerted, that they were 
obliged to fly to the court of France for protection. 
Lewis XI. one of the moſt politic princes of his 
age, now undertook to reconcile Warwick with 
queen Margaret, who then reſided at Angers. Per- 
we no two perſons ever entertained a greater ani- 
mouty | 
garet. is father had been executed by the orders 
of the queen. He himſelf had twice reduced Henry 
- to captivity, had. baniſhed Margaret, and put her 


been the ſcourge of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
all theſe difficulties Lewis found means to remove. 
They were both highly exaſperated againſt Edward, 
and their common intereſt formed an union between 
them. It was determined to re-eſtabliſh Henry on 
the throne. At the ſame time, it was 
Warwick and the duke of Clarence ſhould direct the 

 _ adminiſtration of the government during the minority 


of young Edward, Henry's ſon ; that prince Edward 
ſhould marry the lady Anne, ſecond daughter of that. 


2 
* 


facrificed to paſſion and reſent- 
A. D. 1470. The duke of Clarence and the earl 


1 . each other than Warwick and Mar- 


agreed, that 


nobleman; and that in caſe of failure of male iſſue 


in the prince, the crown ſhould deſcend to the duke 


of Clarence, to the entire excluſion of king Edward 
and his poſterity. | : 


Edward, intoxicated with the love of pleaſure, | and 


too vain of his own power, neglected to take the 


neceſſary meaſures for breaking the force of the ſtorm 
that was gathering round him. He received authentic 


intelligence of this extraordinary treaty from the 
duke of Burgundy, who had fitted out a large fleet 


to intercept Warwick in his paſſage; but he availed 


himſelf not of the diſcovery. Hg was even ſo confi- 


dent of rendering the attempt abortive, that he de-. 


clared, the duke might have ſaved himſelf the trouble 
of guarding the ſeas, as he wiſhed for nothing more 


than to ſee Warwick landed in England. It was not 


long before that nobleman appeared. He landed at 
Dartmouth abaut the middle of September, and 
Immediately declared for king Henry. The name 
ngliſh, his immenſe 


of Warwick, ſo dear to the 


credit, and the turbulent diſpoſition of the Engliſh, 


drew to his ſtandard, in a few days, an army of ſixty 
thouſand men. N 3 6 
So unexpected a defection of the Engliſh alarmed 
Edward. He ſaw his folly when it was too late to 
prevent the conſequences. He was then with his 


army in the north, and employed in quelling an in- 
ſurrection raiſed in Yorkſhire by the lord Fitz Hugh, 
who had married one of the ſiſters of the earl of 


Warwick. But on receiving advice of the ſucceſs 
of that popular nobleman, he immediately altered 


his route, and directed his march towards London 


with great expedition. Warwick, determined, if 
poſſible, to engage Edward before he reached the 
capital, advanced acroſs the country, and camę up 
with the royal army in the neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham. The marquis of Montague, the brother 
oſ Warwick, had raiſed an army of ſix thouſand 
men, and was following Edward, in order, as it was 


imagined, to reinforce the royal army. But the king 


had no ſooner halted, on account of the approach of 
Warwick, than the marquis fell upon the rear of the 
royal army, during the night, with the utmoſt fury, 
and 


— 


the air reſounded with the cry of © God fave | 
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both to be immediately beheaded, Elated with their | 


| Edward. He fled with the utmoſt 


for the ſea, and ſailed immediately. But his 
did not terminate with his embarkation- A 


ſettled upon him. The marquis of Montague 
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KD 
king Henry!“ The king, alarmed at the noiſe, fn! 
from his bed, and was ſoon convinced that it was x 
cry of war, generally uſed by the Lancaſtrian the | 
Lord Haſtings haſtened into his apartment, gt" 
formed him of his danger; urging him to make 1 


eſcape from an army where he a to have ö 


many concealed enemies, and ſo few. zcalouſly | 
rached to his ſervice. He had hardly time to. ST 
horſeback, before the enemy attacked his Quarter, | 


A few minutes would have determined the fate * 


attended with a ſmall retinue, to Lynn in Natel | 
where he fortunately found ſome. Dutch ſhips ready 


danger 
e A flectof 
ſhips belonging to the Eaſterlings, who were then It 
war beth with France and England, were hover 
on the Norfolk coaſt, and gave chace to the 0 | 
veſſels; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty thy | 


| i 8 8 into the port of Alcmaer, in Holland 


arwick had now no enemy to oppoſe. him. ln 


no longer a ſpace of time than eleven days from his 
landing, he was left entire maſter of the kingdom 
He immediately directed his march towards London 
delivered Henry VI. from the Tower, re: placed him 
moſt zealous friends and partiſans to death. He had ting wit] 
But 


on the throne, and proclaimed him king with the | 
utmoſt ſolemnity. The moſt contend partiſans - 
of the York family either ſought protectien beyout 
the ſeas, or took ſhelter in ſanctuaries where ue 
eccleſiaſtical privileges afforded them ſhelter from the © 
inſults of their enemies. It is computed, that in | 
London alone, no leſs than two thouſand perſons | 
ſaved themſelves in this manner; and among the nt, 
Edward's queen, who went privately by water fm 
the Tower to Weſtminſter-abbey, in order to avoid 
the violence of the citizens, who now appeared a | 


| extravagantly zealous for Henry as ever they had 


* o 


been for Edward. The earl of Worceſter, conſtable | 


of England, fell into the hands of the Lancaftrans, | 


and was ſoon afterwards beheaded. He was the fr 


.nobleman in England who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by | 
his love for letters, and who laboured aſſiduouſiy o 


propagate genuine learning among his unpolibel 
countrymen. . Gs, 


. A parliament was ſummoned to meet at Wel. 
minſter ; and as no exertions of liberty could be 
expected in this aſſembly, their proceedings wer 
intirely directed by the ruling party. The tre 
with Margaret was here fully ratified. Henry vs 
acknowle king; but as his incapacity for go 
vernment was univerſally acknowledged, the regency ! 
was entruſted to Warwick and Clarence, till prince | 
Edward reached the age of majority; and in default | 
of that prince's. jflue, Clarence was declared ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown. Edward was declared a traitor * 
to his country, and an uſurper of the throne, Een 
the paternal eſtate of the York family was declared | 
to be forfeited. All his friends were attainted; pat- } 
ticularly the duke of Glouceſter, his younger brothe.. 
The attainders of the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, 


the earls of Pembroke, Oxford, Richmond, and | 


Ormond, were reverſed; and all who had ſuffered 
for adhering to Henry were reſtored to their hondus 
and eſtates. £5 WW 
Clarence and Warwick now aſſumed the goie- | 
ment in Henry's. name, and diſpoſed of all pas, 


= 


both civil and military. The judges, ſheriffs, ad 


coroners, were changed in every. part of the king 
dom. The archbiſhop of York, brother to the ea 
of Warwick, was appointed chancellor, and the duke | 
of Clarence lord lieutenant of Ireland. At the fan . 
time, the paternal eſtate of the York family _ | 
reſtored to his favourite poſt of warden of the cal 
marches of Scotland, and a long truce was conclydel | 
with France. 8 Kai 

Edward, when he landed at Alcmaer, was kindy | 
received by De Bruges, governor of Holland, s 
the duke of Burgundy. But that prince was ge 
perplexed with regard to the meaſures moſt prop | 


5 habitants of. 53 d | 
| 2255 which ind ted on. kh of | 
that nobleman's fuccels, and was aſſured Ee eg 8 [ 
in 111 1 
dominions, who, as the 2 5 tor of 
Ed Edward, had been declared the enemy of f England tf 1 
the 


| making no di 
ment, had they not been ſup Je es by. U 


| earl of 


Wo the duke, on his. Part, promiſed 8e giver no aſſi 


pb- } by Edward and Clarence. He to ous of 162 tha hat Ks 
ſerved; for dae he "refuſed; to ſu upply: him - openly 

he equipped four la f 1or 
private merchants, and cauſed fourteen. ſhips to be 


BOY 


dominion z an 
XI. . Oe 
uin 
4 aa to Ea to diſcover the dee 0 
Vauclere the; SEP, with regard to his future 00 12 
duct. He found the Sue, the g e 


14 


was ſendin b fo four thouſand men to 
ties in the 


Philip, though Nr 4 this intimation, tg 
—.— 9 2 reaty,, Which was. made 
with the kingd om, 48 1 as the "king 


conceived himſelf bound to obſerve the articles, th 


fference. Theſe a 
ever, have had little weight with the: 


of London and Cale who 
on the affairs of, the nation, and who 
loſing the principal part. of the 
duke . Burgundy. + At their inſtances refore the 
Warwick put a ſtop to all hoRtilcies, and it 
Was agreetl that the treaty ſhould: continue in force 17 


ance to Edvard But. this covenant- was very ul. ot 


rg veſſels in the name 


ſecretly hired of the Eaſterlings. This ſmall qua- 


dron, together with a, conſiderable ſum of money, he | 
delivered to Edward, hq immediately failed for 


England, With * 7 1 2 and a body of two. 


= 


tenſions ; and 


thouſand men. arture the Aus. iſſued a 
proclamation, 25 
any. TO” on 125 

A. D. 17 dw 
folk on 95 Delft of May, and ſent Sir Robert 
Chamberlain and Sir Gilbert Debenham on ſhore, to. 


death. 


diſcover the ſentiments of the people with regard to 
received that the great 


his intereſt ; but they ſoon p 


115 8 of the earl of Oxford had rendered it very. 
unſafe for them to land in that Country. It was, 
therefore, reſolved to ſtand farther to the northward; 


but a ſtorm ariſing in the night, they were oblige 
continue at ſea till rhe fourteenth, when they 22 855 


at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. Edward was ſoon con- 


vinced that the policy of the carl of Warwick with | 
ah to changing the magiſtrates was very detrimen- 
5 to his intereſt, and that it Would be neceſſary for 
him to have recoufſe to art and dimmulation to ef. 
felt his purpoſe. He pretended, and even i 


1 Ade an 


oath, that he came not to ae the crown, but to 
recover his paternal eſtates, White 


taken from him by the parliament. 


This political diſſimulation produced d ihe! defired. i 
effect upon the minds of the People. Compaſſion 
ſupplied the place of affe&ion : numbers, deceived | 


by his humble pretenſions, flocked. to his ſtandard, 


and the nobility were very willing to receive him as a | 
He rharched | 


fellow. ſubject, though not as a King. 


directly for the capital of the county where he landed, 


and found the inhabitants univerſally diſpoſed: to abſt | 
im in recovering the eſtates he enjoyed from his an- | 


ceſtors, 
It was, 
every 


though not in the recovery of his crown. 


ſatisfaction in his power with regard to his pre- 


enry. 


20 


Mg di and ady anced to 
gang his 1 hl ſ 


— 
1 


N o 


1 his ſubje&s to give him I 
ard reached the" coaſt of Nor. | 


had Hee unjuſtly, | rjor to thoſe of Edward in nuttiber, charged the | 


enemy with ſuch N that the eatfl of Ox- 


he ſcrupled not to take a ſolemn oath | 
in the cathedral, never to renew his claim to the 
crown; to govern the city in a kind and courteous | 
manner and to bea true and faithful ſubject to king 


But Edward never intended to obſerve his oath any | 
longer than it tended to "PROT his own intereſt; 


* vas We RY and it v 
2 785 to 1 he he cap! 1 1 
| ward had many; powerful frie Fd of 
| ſembled anyarmy. in 95 e = 


us} enemy battle; but Edw 
[ by Towing ther pate n him unmoleſted, 


| preſented himfelf b. erg he 119 
18 Al ar e BY ocates in behalf oft 

1 gal dward 0 05 creditors; khowin 

| they had no aer ons for the N er 
gehts, chan by r&-placing him in the ſcat of 

ivy their 1 nceS-ih his favour, and Sagal 1 0 


7 city in triumph; While Henry, deſtined: ro 


Towel . He was now in a condition to o 


poſe his 
1 - eemies, and being 1 


informed that the carl Ph. War- 


to meet him, and the 92000 "armies ban in 1 * 
each other in the neighbourhood of Barnet. 


he 3] Ft was every day "Expected with a conſiderable, 
change of the king s Dame from Edward to Henry Fo 


nts would, how- | 

ngliſh govert =] 
the-metchanits Þ 
d then great influence 


orcement of. foreign troops, an and all her friend; 
| themſelves in readineſs, to, join het fabdard,” 
Warwick, who was determined either to gain t nf 
' whole honour of the victory or eriſh in the ebe 


che engagement, "the duke of Clarence, who had ſe- 


1 
| ſerted to the 
if ſand men. 


re, ected with diſdain the terms o ace offered , 


had rather be confiſtent wi with himſelf, than to follow 
the example f a perfidious, duke ; ; and that he. 
determined either to gain the yicory. of loſe his 5 
{ This. defection of Claratice reatly affected the 

of Warwick 's ſoldiers; and had Nu earl not LY 1 
near the enemy he would; in all Probability, have de- 
clined a battle, and waited the artwal of Margaret 
but he was now ſeveral days march from 4 place 9 


ſafety; 1 have attempted a retreat in the face 
an army ſupe 


* 4 


— 
2 * 


ITY 


ſtranger 0 fear, r him to turn his back upon the 
enemy. 


Early in · ie Rh. the Hurtekutl of | Apiil, 


Glouceſter ; the main body by himſelf; and the rear 
{| by lord Haſtings, | The fight wi of Warwick's 
army was commanded by he marquis of Montague 
and the earl of Oxford; the left by Warwick 
himſelf aſſiſted by the duke of Exeter; and a ſtrong 


Somerſet. 


quer or periſn. 


morning, 


The battle began at four in the 
and the troops of Warwick, though infe- 


forcks [diviſion broke the main body of Edward's 
army; but purſuing the fugitives with too ſanguins 
an eagetneſs,' left their main body defericeleſs. Ed- 
ward jaw the miſtake, and attacked the. weakened 
part of Warwick's diviſton at the head of a body of 
reſerve. | Oxford ſoon ſaw his error, and whecled 


from the purſuit and paſſing near the duke of Exe- 


the badge which diſtinguiſhed. Edward's ſoldiers, and 


tunity of rallying. The battle was now no longer 
ual ; the late unfortunate accident had occaſioned 
a fafpicion of treachery. They, however, defended 


| bability, would have * a final period to Edward's 
„„ reign 


tes of London: | ak 


+ r of fortune, was again committed to che 


vie was marching to give him, battle, he 1 18 
of England, 


ain fin and that. the duke of Burgundy | 


waited: not for Marg raret's-arfiva The night 11 2 


cretly entered into engagements with his brother, de- 
| Fe, and Larried with him twelve thou- 85 


15 Warwick was now # too far ad aticed t to retreat, and | 


rior: in numbers to his own, would have 4 : 
been certain ruin; nor would his intrepid ſoul, a 


both armies were drawn out. in order of battle. Eq FT 
[| ward's van-guard was commanded 'by the duke of | 


body of archers poſted in the center by the duke 80 


Never was victory colirendad for with more obſti- 
| racy ; z nar ever wers leaders more determined to con- 


about to recover his former ſtation; but unfortunately 
his men, who wore ftars for their badges, returhing 


| ter's diviſion, the latter miſtook their ſtats for ſuns, 
therefore, thought: neceſſary to give them | 


charged them ſo furiouſly, that they drove them off 
the field before che miſtake was diſcovered. This 
gave the forces of Edward's routed wing an oppor- | 


themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, and, in all pro- 


* 


- 


- 
. 


| ſons claiming ſanctuary in that religious reti 


| plunged them, -b 


55 +4 ; 


6 x ; FEY : 5 ood * TE a e 
reign, could the unfortunate accident Have been fe. 
trieved. But that was impoſſible. Warwick in vain | 
, X's ' 4 "WC; "TT Tu * fn : a .. Ende A 
exerted all his efforts to ſupport his forces, now 


borne down by the weight of numbers. He perceiv- 


ed the battle Was irretrievably loſt, and diſdaining 
ife when victory was gone, he ruſhed into the middle 


of Edward's ranks, and fell covered with wounds. 


His brother, the mazquis of Montague, followed his 
example, and periſhed by his ſide. Their deaths 
completed the route of their army ; and as Edward | 


had iſfued orders to give no quarter, a dreadful car- 
nage enſued. About two thouſand fell on the ſide of | 
the conquerors, and three thouſand'on the ſide of the 
vanquiſhed; The duke of Somerſet and the earl of 
Oxford fled into Wales, and joined the earl of Pem- 


broke, who was raiſing troops for Warwick's army. 
\_The day after the fatal battle of Barnet, Margaret | 


with her fon the prince of Wales, landed at Wey. 


mouth in Dorſetſhire, attended by the countefs of | 
Warwick, the prior of St. John of Jeruſalem, the | 
lord Wenlock, and ſeveral other perſons of diffinc- } 


tion, at the head of 2 conſiderable body of French | 
troops. The'queen had hardly time to repoſe herſelf | 


after the Fatigue, of 4, ety rempeſtuous paſſage, be- 
fore ſhe received b 


(NN ae eee 
the fatal intelligence of the defeat 


* 


TY A991; ; I NR nnn 
and death of Warwick, and the captivity of her | 
huſband. The foul of Margaret, hithetto a ffranger | 


to fear, could not ſupport the ock. Her courage 
and magnanimity gave way to grief and deſpair. She 
retired to the abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, and 
regiſtered herſelf, "her ſon, and her followers, 'as per- 
| rement. 

But her ſpirits were ſoon raiſed from the abyſs of ter- 
ror into which the weight of her misfortunes had 


Somerſet, the earl of Devonſhire, the viſcount Beau- 
mont, Sir Thomas Fu. ford, Sir John Forteſcue, Sir 


it » 


2 : * 
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the appearance of the duke of 
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Attack thei the next. dap, before” their teh 
could be completed, The Lancaſtrianis'had; kw. 


[| ever, uſed uch expedition; chat Edward byes hi . 


ſucceſs to frstagemn. „ egen 

He drew up his army in two lines, the grſt be 
which was commanded by his brother the duke 6 | 
Glouceſter, while he himſelf, affiſted* by dhe duke 
Clarence and lord Haſtings, led the other, The Lat. 


caſtrian army was formed into three lines; the 6; 
vas commanded by the duke of Somerſet and his bj. 


ther lord Beaufort; the ſecond by the prince c 
Wales, affiſted by lord Wenlock; and the third by 
the earl of Devonſhire. The duke of GIouceſſer h 

Ep the attack wih the utmoſt fury; but Solero, 
diviſion, who guarded the front of the entrenchthen, 
received them with ſuch intrepidity, that they ven 
repulſed with cohſtderable flauphrer ; and had Some. 
ſet been as remarkable for prudence as he was for m. 
leur, Edvard, in all probability, would have bes 
obliged to abandon th atteltipt. But 'Glbuccſte 
purſuant dn the orders he hc teveived fra his hu 
ther, perceiving The intrenchments” were Hot t þ 


| forced, pretehded th tetire in cöpfunon. The grit 
| gem bea Somerſer, whoſe diſpoſition was jy 
| furally impetuous, Jed his divifion'through the deßl 


of the intrenchiment, leaving orders for the ſecond a 
third lines to ſupport him, and attacked the Yorkil 
| in the open field with the utmoſt fury. A dreadfy 
[| conteſt enſted, and continued withour any percepl. 


bie advantage on either fide; till a derachment of w 
I h nd 1 h Te Fre ; Ed 4? BF. #17 Attac 535 5 
undred” horſe from Edward's army, attacked the 


| Lancaftrians in flank; and threw them into diſorder 

Somerſet was now obliged to fall back throoeh the 
|. defiles to his former ſtation, which he ſhould not hate | 
quitted ; but was followed ſo cloſely by Glouceſter 
diviion that the greater.part of his troops were. cut 
to pieces, Amazed at not being ſupported, the duke 


1 een err n . : nu A?. a 7 E 8 "BF 4 v9 TS. + OC 2 
Thomas Seymour, and many other perſons of diſtinc- I threw his eyes around the camp, and perceived lord 


1382 


tion, who, on the firſt news of her landing, ſet out 


at the head of their vaſſals and dependents to offer | 


| 43; 4- j SEES. $4 a; . nn En ig Et 5 
her all the aſſiſtance in their power, and to declare. 
their reſolution of ſpending their lives and fortunes in 


her defence. 


This inſtance of affection encouraged Margaret to | 


make one final attempt for the recovery of her throne: 
She left her ſanctuary, and putting herſelf at the head 
of her foreign forces, began her march through the 
counties of Devon and Somerſet, where her army was 
every day conſiderably increaſed by the continual ac- 
quiſition of new partiſans. On the twenty-ninth of 
April the queen reached Tewkeſbury in Glouceſter- 
fhire, where ſhe propoſed ta halt and refreſh her 
wearied troops after their long and fatiguing march; 
and then proceed to the borders of Wales in order to 
Join the earl of Pembroke, who had raiſed a conſi- 

derable body of archers. But the activity of Ed- 

ward prevented this junction. He no ſooner received 


\ 


advice of the queen's landing, than he ſet Gut at the 
head of his army to give the Lancaſtrians battle, be- 


fore their whole ſtrength was conſolidated : and after 
a very painful and fatiguing march, encamped, on 
the third of May, within three miles of the enemy. 
Aſtoniſhed at the approach of Edward's army, a coun- 


dil was immediately held in the queen's camp, where 


it was reſolved to paſs the Severn, in order to join 
Pembroke's forces; but the city of Glouceſter re- 
fuſing to open her gates, it was conſidered as imprac- 
ticable to croſs the river in their preſent - ſituation 
without expoſing their rear to inevitable ruin. It was 


therefore determined, to intrench the army in a part 


adjacent to the town of Tewkeſbury, where the 
troops would be flanked on both ſides ſides with hol- 
low ways, ditches, hedges, and broken ground, and 
the rear defended by the town and abbey; while a 
ſtrong entrenchment was to be thrown up in the front 
of the army. Could this reſolution have been com- 
pletely executed, the queen's camp would have been 
impregnable ; but the activity of Edward prevented 
them from effecting their deſign ; he determined to 


& : 


* 


Wenlock ſtanding cooly at the head of his diviſon. 
 Somerſer conſtrued this into an act of treachery, and 
| riding up to him with the utmoſt fury, clove the hea 
| of that nobleman with his battle-arkc e. 

The duke of Glouceſter had purſued his advar- 
tage with ſo much prudence, that his whole diviſion 
was now within the intrehchrnents, and was ſoon fol- 
lowed by Edward, at the head of the ſecond line, 
| Confuſion now reigned in*every part of the queen's 
camp. The whole army betook themſelves to a pre- 
cipitate flight after a faint reſiſtance, . and Edward 
gained one of the moſt complete victories recorded in 
hiſtory; ſcarce a perſon of any note in the queen“ 
army eſcaping either death or captivity. Among th 
lain were the earl of Devonſhire, lord Beaufort, Sir 
John Delves, Sir Edward Hambden, Sir Edward 
Whittingham, and Sir John Luckner. The duke of 
Somerſet, the grand Prior of St. John, and abou 
twenty gentlemen of Mok and fortune, took ſand 
ary in the abbey-church., But Edward paid no te- 
gard to eccleſiaſtical privileges: he ſent a detact- 
ment of his forces, Who dragged them from ther 
aſylum, and put them immediately to death, accoid- 


we 


j 


| 


ing to the barbarous policy of that relentleſs monarch, 


Margaret of Anjou and her ſon had alſo taken fanc- 
tuary in another religious ſtructure, and were draggil 
from thence by Edward's ſoldiers. The queen ws. 
ſent to the Tower, where ſhe continued four years in 
cloſe confinement, when ſhe was releaſed by Lew 
XI. who generouſly paid fifty thouſand crowns for 
her ranſom. She retired to France, where ſhe paſſed 
the remainder of her days in privacy and retirement; 
after having aſtoniſhed the world by a courage a 
reſolution, which would have done more honour to 
her ſex, had ſhe alſo been endowed with its ſoftnels 
and other amiable qualities, 3 
But a more melancholy fate attended the you 
prince her ſon. He was brought into the preſence 
of Edward, who aſked him, in an inſulting mann® 
I „How he dared to invade his dominions ?” The 


noble youth, forgetting his preſent ſituation, replied, 
; wit 
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A. D. u- 
lich an uni ſcaſdnkble vtvacity: That he came 0 
recover bid father's: crowm and to | claim his juſt in- 

keritance.” Stung with this intrepid anſwer; the 
ungenerous Edward; inſenſible to : pity; truck the 
young prince on the face with his gauntlet; and the 


aukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, and lord Haftings, || 
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conſidering the blow as a ſignal for farther” violence; 
| hurried the prince into the next apartment, where 
they diſpatched him with their daggers. 

F [ 
| Ker. ew days. That unfortunate prince, whoſe 
innocence and melancholy imbeeillity might have 
defended him from the attempts of violence, fell a 


victim to the misfortune of being born. to a crown. 


He is ſaid to have fallen by the unrelenting hand of 
the bloody duke of Glouceſter. His body was ex- 
poſed to public view, in order to perſuade the people 
chat his death was natural. But this precaution | x 
duced a very contrary effect, by recalling many ſimi- 
lar inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, and ſuggeſting a 
compariſon not at all fayourable to the government. 


The earl of Pembroke, convinced that the fatal 


battle of Tewkeſbury had e a final period to the 
hopes of the Lancaſtrian family, fled into Britany, 
carrying with him his nephew, the young earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. The only par- 
tiſan that now remained was the baſtard of Fuucon- 
bridge, who took the advantage of Edward's abſence 
to attempt the recovery of the capital. He had 
been honoured with a vice-admiral's commiſſſon by 
the earl of Warwick, and appointed to guard the 
channel; but having been ſtripped of his employ- 
ment on the death of that nobleman, he withdrew 
with the ſhips: under his command, and for ſome 
time ſubſiſted by piracy. The landing of Margaret 
induced him to aſſiſt that prineeſs in recovering the 
Engliſh ſceptre; and being joined by three hundred 
men from the garriſon of Calais, he landed with his 
forces at Sandwich, and was admitted into Canter- 
bury by the magiſtrates. Vaſt numbers flocked to 
his ſtandard ; and he marched immediately for 'Lon- 
don, at the head of ſeventeen thouſand: men. 'He 
entered Southwark without oppoſition ; and had not 
the news of Edward's victory at Tewkeſbury arrived 
in the critical moment, he had been maſter of the 
capital. But the citizens, encouraged by the hopes 
of effectual aſſiſtance from their victorious monarch, 
ſhut their gates againſt the inſurgents: They made, 
however, a deſperate attempt to carry the bridge by 
ſtorm; but being repulſed with great ſlaughter, they 
deſerted their leader, who was gh e. taken pri- 
ſoner, and executed, according to the ſummary man- 
ner of thoſe ferocious times. ö 5 
Edward had now no competitor for the throne, 
nor any enemy to fear. A parliament was ſum- 
moned, which, like the other aſſemblies of that Kind 
during the civil wars, ratified all the acts of the 
victor, recognized his title, and again attainted the 
whole Lancaſtrian party. But proſperity was of 
more pernicious conſequence to Edward than ad- 
verſity, He had ſufficient firmneſs, to ſupport all 
the evils of the latter, but he could not refiſt the | 
allurements of the former. He devoted himſelf to 
amulements, and was far more attentive to fill his 
cofters than to remove the complaints and grievances | 
of his ſubjects. His familiar manners, and pleaſing | 
adreſs, rendered him, however, extremely popular, 
notwithſtanding the cruelties he had exerciſed on his 
enemies. The melancholy ideas of deſtruction were | 
abſorbed in the gay ſcenes of pleaſure and diſipation. | 
A. D. 1474. But the deſire of foreign conqueſts, | 
which had ſo nobly emblazoned the reigns of his 
predeceſſors, at length- rouſed Edward from the 
couch of voluptuouſneſs. A treaty of alliance was 
concluded with Charles duke of Burgundy; by which 
© was ſtipulated, that Edward ſhould croſs the ſeas 
with an army of above ten thouſand men; and that 
Charles ſhould Join him with all his forces, in order 
© invade the territories of Lewis: that Edward | 


—  —— 


himſelf ſurvived the battle of Tewkeſbury Fl 


to fill his own coffers. 


thould challenge the crown of France; and that the | 


$1 


ſword of war ſhould not be ſheathed: till he had 


obtained tlie provinces of Guienne and Normandy + 
That Champaigne; and ſeveral other territories, 
ſhould. be procured for the duke; and that all his 
dominions ſhould be freed from the burden of ho- 

to the crown of France. It was added, that 
neither party ſnauld make peace without the conſent 


of the other. The Engliſh parliament, always ready 


to aſſiſt their ſovereign in any attempt to humble 
France, granted him a large ſubſidy; and every pre- 
caution was taken to render the ſucceſs of this expe- 
dition as brilliant as thoſe that attended the attempts 
of his predeceſſors. . 70: 
A. D. 1475. Edward, attended by the principal 
nobility of England, landed at Calais, at the head of 
chirty thouſand archers, and prepared to carry his 
conqueſts into the very heart of France. But the 


fanguine hopes of the Engliſh were greatly leſſened, 


when the duke of Burgundy joined them with only 
his common equipages. That prince, tranſported 
by the violence of his temper, had led his army to 
the frontiers of Germany, where they were employed 


againſt the duke of Lorrain, and other princes of 


the Empire. Edward was greatly diſguſted at this 
breach of the treaty, and determined to take every 
advantage that offered for promoting his own intereſt. 
Lewis XI. a prince who diſdained all military glory, 
and who, dreading the events of war, regulated all 
his. proceedings by a policy, which the more certainly 
anſwered his purpoſe, as he was not over ſcrupulous 


in adhering to his engagements. Money was the 


great hinge on which his politics turned. He made 
very advantageous offers to Edward; and. a treaty 
was concluded at Pecquigni, near Amiens; by which 
it eee eres, That Lewis ſhould pay ſeventy- 
five thouſand: crowns, to indemnify Edward for the 
expences of the expedition; that he ſhould alſo pay 
him annually the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns during 
their joint lives; that the dauphin of France ſhould 
marry Elizabeth, Edward's daughter, *ar(d ſettle on 
her ſixty thoufand livres a year as her jointure ; and 
that neither party ſhould encourage civil wars in the 


| other's dominions, but, on the contrary, aſſiſt in ſup- 


prefling the inſurrections of their ſubjects.“ At the 
lame time, Lewis gained over the Engliſh miniſters 
to his intereſt, by ſettling penſions on them to the 
amount of ſixteen thouſand crowns a year. Lord 
Haſtings had two thouſand; lord Howard, and 
others, had nearly the ſame proportion: nor were 
theſe: great miniſters aſnamed to receive wages from 


a foreign prince. The two monarchs had afterwards 
| an interview on the brid 
and the 'Enghſh had free acceſs into the city of 
Amiens, where Lewis reſided. 


of Pecquigni, where mu- 
profeſſions oſ friendſhip paſſed between them; 


| But though the 
French king teſtified the utmoſt confidence in Ed- 
ward, he, at the fame time, artfully eluded the pro- 
poſal of his making a journey to Paris. Edward,” 
ſaid he privately to Comines, © is very handſome, 
and very amorous, Some lady at Paris may invite 
him to return in a leſs civil manner: it is better the 
ſea ſhould be between us.” But notwithſtanding the 
profound diſſimulation of Lewis, he could not for- 
bear throwing out ſome railleries on the eaſy ſim- 
plicity of Edward, in no himſelf to be diſarmed 
by money; but perceiving he was overheard by a 
Gaſcon who had ſettled in. England, he was imme- 


diately ſenſible of his blunder. He ſent a meſſage to 


the gentleman, and engaged him to remain in France. 
It is but juſt”: ſaid he, that I pay the penalty of 
my talkativeneſs “ | 1 8 | 
A. D. 1476. Edward being thus diſengaged from 
foreign wars, applied himſelf to the adminiſtration 
of juttice, and the purſuit of ſuch meaſures as tended 
The diſbanding of the army 
lately returned from France, had filled the whole 
country with robbers; no perſon could travel with- 
out the utmoſt danger of loſing his life or effects. 
Dertrmined to remove this grievance, the king made 
a circuit, with his judges, through the kingdom, and 
exerted 


hy 


of Edward, w 


exerted hümſelf with ſuch vigour and impartiality in 
the diſtribution of juſtice; that he reſtored the publio | 


peace, and freed the roads from thoſe gangs of ban 


: ditti, by whom they were ſo lately infeited.; But 


Edward knew that theſe proceedi 855 however po 
pular and neceſſary, would not be ſufficient to: pro- 
cure him any ſubſidies froni the parliament. The 
eading men of the nation were too highly offended 

y the miſcarriage of the late expedition, from which 
they had formed ſuch ſanguine expectations, to think 
of granting any farther ſupphes. Recourſe was 


therefore had by Edward to other methods for accu- 


mulating treaſure. He engaged in commerce, which 
he carried on, witli great advantage, as a private mer- 


chant. He ſold 'the profits of vacant biſhopricks: 
He demanded fines for the reſtitution of temporalities. 


He ranſacked old records to find defective titles, and 


obliged the proprietors to pay large ſums for their 


confirmation; and he impoſed exorbitant taxes u 
the clergy. Theſe + methods, aſſiduouſſy purſued, 
brought very large ſums into his treaſury, and ſaved 


him the mortification of a refuſal from his parliament: 
AA. D. 1477. The duke of Clarence, who had 
ſ greatly contributed to the reſtoration. of Edward 
buy his deſertion from Warwick, could never regain 


the friendſhip of his brother; the levi 


| ty and vio- 
lence of his temper rendered him always ſuſpected. 


' Richard, duke of Glouceſter, a cloſe, reſerved, and 


deliberate prince, was ſtill a greater enemy to Cla- 
rence than the king. Glouceſter had already formed 


the bloody deſign of ſeizing the crown on the death 
ſe health was daily declining by 
his exceſſive debauchery. He therefore became an 


enemy to Clarence from principle, becauſe he ſtood 
before him in the order of ſuceeſſion. A combi- 


nation between ſuch potent adverſaries could not fail 


of deſtroying Clarence; and it was determined to 


begin by attacking his friends, not doubting but his 


give them ſufficient advantage over him. The king 


hunting one day in the park of Burdet of Arrow, 
in Warwickſhire, killed a white buck, which was a 
great favourite of its owner; and Burdet, tranſ- 
ported with rage, wiſhed the horns of the deer in 
the belly of the perſon who had adviſed Edward 


to commit that inſult upon him. This pardonable 
expreſſion of reſentment was conſidered as a capital 
crime in a friend to the duke of Claren, and he 
was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this pretended 


offence. The next that fell a ſacrifice to their re- 
ſentment againſt Clarence, was John Stacy, an 


eccleſiaſtic; who being better acquainted with ma- 
thematics and aſtronomy than moſt men of that 


age, was conſidered by the vulgar as a magician, 
and his friendſhip with Clarence rendered him ob- 
noxious to the court. He was tried for that imaginary 
crime, and put to death for his learning. The igno- 
Trance of the age furniſhed the government with pre- 
tences for exerciſing their paſſions and reſentments. 

Theſe inſtances of cruelty and injuſtice, which 
Clarence could not help perceiving were pointed at 


paſſion would betray him into meaſures which would | 


—_ 


him, excited in his breaft a thorough deteſtation . 


for the authors. But inſtead of endeavouring to 
render their malice abortive by ſilence and reſerve, 
he loudly remonſtrated againſt the iniquity of his 
perſecutors, and defended, with unſhaken firmneſs, 
the innocence of his friends. Og oe, 

A. D. 1478. His enemies had now obtained what 
they thought ſufficient to convict him. He was ar- 
reſted, and committed to the Tower. A parliament 
was alſo ſumme ned. The king appeared perſonally 
as his brother's accuſer, and pleaded the cauſe againſt 
him. The liberty of judgment was taken from the 


court by this ſtrange method of proceeding ; ſo that, 


though only ſome raſh expreſſions were objected 
againſt him, he was condemned to ſuffer death, The 
Commons alſo meanly ſupported the injuſtice of the 
peers, by petitioning for his execution. It is aſto- 
niſhing that the parliament, which had long aſſumed 


| the power of refuſing the moſt neceſſary ſubſidies, 


- 4 


—— 


| condemnation, was to leave him the choi 


afterwards married to the lord Welles. 
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mond, in this inſtancey de ho eue ubm 
the court. Cap it be fuppoſed, that: the . 
of the? prices of the blood, were, in ele Times 
leſs regarded than the pu ic money A 


the only method of accounting for ee Yevthis is 


„ Edward ub had taken ſo much pains to: com 


his: brother, did not ſuffer him to längui 
priſon. Fhe oniy 3 yr, hi 
own death, and he deſired that he might Ir 
in a butt of malmſey; a circumſtance which they 
that he was extremely fond of that liquor, or rw | 
was governed by caprice in every circumſtance 08 
his conduct. His behaviour to his laft moments 
was expreſlive of his character. He left two child 
ren by the eldeſt daughter of the earl of Warwick 
a ſon, created an earl by his grandfather's: title 8 2 
a daughter, afterwards counteſs of Saliſpur. 


Ty. AAS. 38 } 


pon || A. D. 1481. Edward now devoted his time my | 


pleaſure and amuſement, He ſlumbered on the'eouck 
of indolenee, and. all the;:glories of his reign were 
abſorbed in the whirly ml of effeminacy. Lewis ſaw 
his ſupine conduct with a fecret pleaſure; and being 


deſiroùs of marry ing tha dauphin to the daughter 


of age, the treaty was: now concluded; though be | 


of Maximilian of Auſtria: an infant only 


had promiſed, by the treaty; of Pecquigni, that th 
dauphin ſhould marry the princeſs Elizabeth. - 445 


niſhed and incenſed at this unpardonable affront, 


Edward awoke from his lethargy, and vowed to take 
ample vengeance on Lewis for Fs 
| Rant monareh, whoſe prudence. was equal to his 
alſhood, foreſaw the gathering ſtorm, and had taken 
meaſures to break its force. He ſent ambaſſadors tu 
James III. of Scotland, offering him great advantages 
if he would break his truce with Edward, and carry 
his arms into the northern parts of England. James, 
who was a very weak prince, and lived on bad terms 


with his own nobility, imprudently liſtened to the 


artful ſuggeſtions. of Lewis, and levied an armyito © 
equal z but, when his forces arrived ag the borders 
of England, the barons. conſpiring. againſt his fa- | 
vourites, put them to death with the form of a 
trial; and his whole army immediately diſperſed. 
Soon after, the duke of Glouceſter entered Scotland 
at the head of the Engliſn forces, made himſelf 
maſter of Berwick, and forced James to accept of 
peace, by which that important fortreſs was ceded 
to the Engliſh, oo nr baths <a + md «6706 
A. D. 1483. The war in Scotland being thus 
happily terminated, Edward devoted his whole 
attention to the war he meditated againſt France; 
but while he was employed in making the neceſſar/ 
preparations, he was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, 
which put an end to his life on the ninth of April, in 
the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the twenty: third 
of his reign. 1 „ * . SEL I” g 15. 0 5 I 
The hiſtory of this prince ſufficiently diſplays his 
genuine character, In his youth he was active and 
intrepid, but cruel and vindictive. He was more r- 
markable for his vigour than for either prudence or 
virtue. The latter part of his reign was wholly ſpent 
in indolence and pleaſure; but the death. of his brothef 
ſufficiently indicates, that his paſſion for eruelty con. 
tinued amidſt all the ſcenes of voluptuouſneſs ; aud 
he left a throne polluted with blood to his ſucceſſor. 


Edward prince of Wales, and Richard duke of 
York, were the only ſons that ſurvived their father. 


The former was twelve, and the latter ſix years of age, 
when he paid the debt of nature. Four daughters 
ſurvived him. 4 17153 n 
1. Elizabeth, promiſed in marriage to the dauphin 
of France, but afterwards married to Henry VII. 
2. Cicely, betrothed to the prince of Scotland, but 


23. Anne of York, married to Thomas Howard duke 
of Norfolk, earl marſhal and lord treaſurer of England. 
4. Catherine of York, married to William Ceuft- 

ney, earl of Devonſhire. 1 % og 
n E D WA R D 


perfidy. But that | 
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A. D. NME young prince, who had, for ſome time, | her relations, had ſill a ſincere affection for his late 
1483. 1 reſided at Ludlow-caſtle, in Shropſhire, maſter, and was unalterably devoted to the king and 
under the care of his uncle, the earl of Rivers, was || his brother. He was well acquainted with the de- 
proclaimed the very day of his father's death, in the-] igh'of ſeizing Rivers; and pleaſed that the ſcheme 
ſtreets of London, by the name of Edward V. But | Had taken effect; but he was confident that nothing 
unhappily for him, two irteconeileable parties 4. 


vided the court; that of the queen and her relations; Ke picion of Glouceſter's 
particularly the earl of Rivers, her brother; the moſt || real deſign; - Aceordingly he wrote to Rotheram, 
accompliſhed nobleman in England; and the thars|| archbiſhop of Tork and then' lord chancellor of 
vis of Dorſet, her ſon by a former huſband; and 
at of the ancient nobility,” ho envied the ſudden | 
exaltation and unlimited credit of the Wideville || peace 2 aineſs of the e 
family. At the head of this party were the duke of On Glouceſter's afrival; a council was ſummoned, 
Buckingham, lord Haſtings the chamberlain, and ro tele the adminiſtration, and he:was declared pro- 
the lords Howard and Stanley. The late King ſaw ii wte&or of the realm, without Waiting for the meeting 
with regret the dreadful conſequences that might re- of the parliament. The queen was khe only perſon 
ſult from theſe alarming diviſions, during the minority 
of his ſon, and endeayonred' to reconcile the con: ca fre 
tending parties. He ſent for them as he lay on his friends, under the artful veil of diſimulation; but 
3 conjured them td lay aſide their'animoſi- || he well knew, that unleſs he co 5 
ties, and labour to promote peace and unanimity in j| the duke of Vork into his powerg all his ſchemes 
the kingdom during che tender years of his ſon; and muſt prove abortive: He thereforgicomplained to 
prevailed upon them to embrace each other with all the council, that the queen's ill grounded apprehen- 
the marks of a cordial reconciliation.” But his la- ſiehs were an indignity to the government; and re- 
bours were in vain. His eyes were no ſooner cloſed: ||: prefented the neteſſity of the young | 
by death, than all their former animoſities revived 3 ance ac the coronation of his bbs; propoſing, 
they followed their ſeparate intereſts, and each en- I that if the queen refuſed to liſten to the voice of 


deavoured to EEE of Glouceſter, who had, reaſon; he ſhould be taken from the aſylum by force. 
d by his brather regent of the kingdom At the fame time, he affirmed, that fatiftuaries were 


arefully concealed his ſentiments frem his intimate 


* 


. 


been appoint t 
over N party. Giouceſter, who was at-once I intended only for the protection of malefactors, and 
both cruel and ambitious, and capable of the meſt || were therefore utterly uſcleſs to a perſon who, by 
inhuman crimes, concealed his dark purpoſes under || reaſon of his tender age, could lie under the burden 
the maſk of profound diſſimulation and policy. He || of no crime, and who, for the ſame reaſon, was ab- 
affected the greateſt-zeal for the ſervice of the queen, || ſolutely incapable of claiming ſecurity from any 
that he might acquire à full influence over her con- ſacred retreat! Carditial Bowchier;: the primate, 
duct. The earl of Rivers: had been intruſted by || and-Rotheram;' archbiſhop of Vork, ſtrenuouſly 
che deceaſed monarch witli the care and education of || oppoſed the protector's reaſons, and declared that 

his ſon; and the queen was now deſirous that he ||. ſanCtuaries; were inviolable; but as tl 


ue 


ſhould levy a body of trbops; to conduct his young not the duke's deſign, they offered t 
ſovereign to London, in order to his being crowded | | ir pow 

with the uſual ſolemnities: Glouceſter perſuaded 
the queen, that an armed force on this occaſion miglit 
be dangerous, and was not at all neceſſary; An 
order was therefore ſent to Rivers to bring the young 


ment in tlieir power to induce the queen to comply 


* 0 
2 AC tet 


were perſons of great integrity and honour : and the 


nt young prince would be taken by:force, ſhe produced 
king to London; with no greater retinne than was || her fon; and after bedewing him witk her tears, and 
neceſſary to ſupport hisiſtate and dignity. . l bidding him an eternal adieu, ſtie delivered him to 
The earl, who never ſuſpected the treachery of the cardinal, who carried him immediately to his 
Glouceſter, readily. obeyed. He was met at Nor- . oa, hi Ref 12251 
thampton by that prince and the duke of Bucking- || The treacherous and ambitibus Glouceſter ſeemed 
ham; and after paſſing a friendly evening with them, ¶ to be for ever excluded. from the throne by unſur- 
he was arreſted the next day by Glouceſter's orders; mountable obſtacles: The numerous iſſue of Ed- 
ucen's ſons, and Sir Thomas Vaughan; who poſe; 1] ferable titles to him. But no reſtraints were fufficient 
leſſed a i oft in the king's houſhold, ſent to with-hold his violence; his fierce and ſavage na- 
' Priſoners to Pontefract caſtle. In vain. did the || ture was ſtartled at no crimes; every thing ave way 
young monarch, with all the eloquence of tears and || to his ambition: The death of the earl of Rivers, 
treaties, intercede with his inhuman uncle for the and tlie other priſoners confined in Pontefract caſtle, 
rt of perſons ſo dear to him: Glouceſter re- || was. firſt determined; and the protector found no 
uſed his requeſt, and conducted Edward to London, difficulty in obtaining tlie conſent of his party to that 
* ere he was received, by the londeſt acclamations; || ſanguinaty meaſure; but fearing that a trial might 
ok the people. Dr 9G. e fill the people with apprehenſions, eſpecially as the 
. The account of theſe tyrannical proceedings no ||. crimes that could be alledged againſt them were far 
"our reached the ears of the queen, than ſhe con- || from being capital, it was reſolved to diſpatch them 
Toe the whole deſign of the duke of Glouceſter ; || without any legal proceſs; and orders were imme: 
ho conſidering her brother and two ſons as itre- diately diſpatched to Sir Ralph Ratcliffe; a man ca- 
evably loſt, ſhe fled to the ſanctuary of Weſtmin || pable of the moſt enormous actions, to behead his 
f 10 _ the duke of York; the marquis of Dorſet, || noble priſonets, e | 
hen reſt of her family; reſolving there to await || The very day theſe bloody orders were executed, 
= returns of better fortune. Lord (Haſtings was || the protector ſummoned a eoxincil to meet in the 
nen at London; and though he hated the queen and Tower; and having Gy diſcovered, by his agents, 


ge together with Sir Richard Gray, one of che ward; and the two children of Clarence, had pre- | 


— 
* 
— 


20 : 


|. Wore was intended than to ſuppreſs the queen's party. 


dul find means to get 


rince's appear- 


as they penetrated 
g uſe every argu- 


| with the wiſhes of the council. Both theſe prelates 
queen perceiving; chat if ſhe refuſed to comply, the 


that 


PAY 
HISTORY 
that Haſtings was unalterably attached to the children 
of his deceaſed maſter, he determined to ruin a man 
whoſe power and popularity were ſufficient to render 


102 A. D. 1483. 


ſuſpecting any deſign was formed againſt his life, 
repaired to the council, where he met the protector, 
vwhoſe behaviour was remarkably affable. After a 
ſhort ſtay, Richard retired from the board, deſiring 
the lords to continue their deliberations during his 
abſence, 


who have plotted againſt my life? Haſtings replied, 
e traitors... © Theſe 


| 


all his defiens abortive, © Haſtings, not the leaſt 


INS - ny 
that tranſaction, been privately married to the lacy 
Eleanor Talbot, daughter to the earl of Sh 


* 2 2 reyſbury. 
But this not gaining belief, he had recourſe to 3 i 
more Ueteftable calumny. He gave out, chat ba. 


Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, were oy 
mate; that the dutcheſs of York had reccived Mn" 
her bed different lovers, who were the father; of 
theſe children, and that Glouceſter, alone was th 
lawful offspring of the duke of York, Hy 


man 
nature muſt be ſunk to the loweſt 1. For of brutal 4 


when it ſcruples not to throw ſuch otrid calummi 
ory perſons whom even inſtinet teaches to reverence 
| The dutcheſs of York, his own' mother, on who, | 
fo baſe an aſperſion was thrown, was ſtill alive, and 
a princeſs of irreproachable virtue. But no con. 
fiderations could change the: purpoſe of Glouceſter 
He cauſed theſe impugent: affertions to be promul. 
gated from the pulpit. Pr. Shaw, an eminent orator 


4 


d having choſen for his text the following paſſage 


from the Wiſdam of Solomon, Baſtard ſlips hah 

not thrive,” he enlarged upon all the arguments tha 

had any tendency to throw an odium on the births of 

Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence. He after. 

| wards;;extolled the virtues of the protector to the 
ſkies, repreſenting him as the legal heir of the cron, 
hope of the nation concluding his pa. 
negyric, by erying aloud, Gad ſave king Richard.” 
The audienee kept a profound ſilence, which greathy 
diſconcerted both the protector and the ipreacher, 
Shaw loft all his popularity fromthis ſhameful proj. 
n of his talent, and Richard himſelf was beheld 

| with contempt. üg. r 41 

But Glouceſter was not 


f 


FEET 
to be diverted from his 

rriage. He had, indead, 1 
ceeded too far, to think: of receding. It was neceſſary 


aſſembled at Guildhall; where the 


% 


obſervir 
he is 


and was alive in the reign of Henry VIII. when Sir 
Thomas Moore knew her. But though ſhe had 
greatly recommended herſelf by acts of beneficence 
and humanity ; though ſhe had removed the ſtings of 
poverty from the breatts of the indigent, and applied 
the balm of comfort to the wounds of affliction, ſhe 
found no friends in adverſity, ang ſpent the evening 
of her life in miſery and want. HIS : 
The death of the priſoners at Pontefract, and that 
of Haſtings, exciting no inſurrection among the 
people, Glouceſter became more confident : he threw 
off the maſk of diſſimulation, openly aſpired to the 
crown, and perpetrated other acts of injuſtice and 
violence. He propagated doubts with regard to the 
validity of Edward's marriage with the lady Eliza- 


as a menace than an appeal to their judgment, oc- 
caſioned a general murmur through the whole au- 
dience. At length ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, 


incited by bribes from the government, ſet up 4 
feeble cry. of © Long live king Richard.“ This 
was conſidered as a ſufficient declaration of the ſen- 
timents of the nation; the voice of the people Vi 
the voice of God; and Buckingham haſtened to ac. 
quaint the protector, that he was called _ 
aſſume the reins of government. Richard preten 
to be aſtoniſhed at the propoſal. He declared a 
would obſerve invdlably his loyalty to his preſen 
ſovereign, and exhorted them to imitate his u 
He, however, ſuffered himſelf to be perſuade : 
accept the crown ; and from.that moment he acted as 


beth Wideville; pretending that he had, previous to 


| 


the legitimate and legal poſſeſſor of the Engliſh 1 
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Theſe proceedings ſufficiently indicated the fate of || keys of che Tower, he led his companions in ini- 
| the two young princes. Their death was determined, || quity to the door of the chamber where the two 
and a commiſſion ſent to Sir Robert Brakenbuiry; ||| princes lodged, bidding them execute their orders. 


-onſtable of the Tower, to put a period to the lives They found the unſuſpecting innocents in a. ſound 


of thoſe innocent children. But that gentleman pol- || ſleep, and after ſuffocating them with the bolſter and 
ſeſſed too much virtue to be concerned in an office ſo || pillows, they buried their bodies deep in the earth, 
ſnocking to humanity: Sir Walter Fyrrel, a man || at the ſtair- foot; under a heap of \rubbiſh. "Theſe 
practiſed in the ſcenes of blood, was next applied to. || particulars were afterwards confeſſed by the perpe- 
and he accepted the inhuman commiſſion.” Tyrrel || trators, in the following reign ; though they were 
choſe three aſſociates, Slater, Dightonz-and-'Foreſt, | never puniſhed for a crime that ſhocks human na- 


and having, by Richard's expreſs order; obtained the [! ture; 
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arms, expecting to be joined by the duke of Buck- 
17 ghar 1 32 he Nenn hi: fore i ; rr 
Ingham, at thé head of his forces. 


* 


1483: 1 ford an inſtance of a more flagrant Uluk. ingham, at the Hendl of Nis forkes. 
pation than that of Richard, nor of one more repup-,1| That nobletan had collected à powerful army, and 
nant to every prjie pie of. juice and ß !“ 
But no perſon of diſtinction ſtood forth in defence of | the foreſt of Dear, in ordef tocroſs the Severn, and 
injured innocence, fo chat the tyrant was ſuffered to || Join his weſtern frientls at,” Saliſbury. But on ap. 

at 


re 


wear a crown he had polluted with the blood of his Proaching the Borders. of that river, he found tha 
own relations. He Was, indeed, defirous'vf gaining I] the waters had overflowed their banks in a manner 
over the nobility to his intereſt; but his Actions hart] Before unknown. The Welch, alarmed with ſuper. 
been too notorious 'and'execrable 10 prevail en the || ftitious terrors at this exrrealnary event, arid, at 
more virtuous part of that powerful offler.— Buck the ſame time, diftreſſed for want of proviſions, aban- 
ingham, to whom he chiefly owed his egen, was || doned his catip, and Buckingham in a few days was 
loaded with preferments. But he either pretamed tao left only wich e Vas faithful enough 
far upon his favour, or Richard thought it angerous ro attend his mater in diſtreſs" He had now no other 
* reſoarce than that of concealing himſelf till the 
„ artleal of the tart bf! Richmond, or ſome other acci- 
Kehr oealioned a revolurion inthe Zoverament. He 
s || accotdingly digte imfelf in the habit of a pea- 
Aalit, anf took ſhelter in the houfe of an old ſervant 


” 


'e"ithout any form of fig 
a favourable incident ta Bring aße] Tue earl of Rickniond had nor been wanting on his 
duke over to his own party, eſpecially a5 the duke's,|| Part to join his friends on the day appointed. He em- 
family had been zealous Laticaſtrians!” Tie was not [ barked With five-thauſithd fen at St. Maloes, on 
miſtaken. gs prone wig with great attention ard: forty veſſels, But being overtaken with a terri- 
to the arguments of the prelate, and à ſcheme was 


formed for driving the tyrant from the feat of power, 


— — ns + Ie — — 


„ 


— 


ble ftorm, his fleet was £ Jarared, and he was obliged 

and placing on the throne the young earl of Rich- the unwelcome” news of the death of Buckingham, 
| y tl ic zabeth, now)! and the Ulſpetlion of his friends. Nothing but the 

the lawful ſucceſſor of Edward TV: This alliance abhorrence' in which Richard was held by th 

they thought could not fail of er aging the two fa⸗ Part of the Engl could haye animated the earl and 

alter in their intereſt; and his friends ta perſe7ete in theif deſign, and make ano- 
conſequently extinguiſh the flames of civil diſcord} 
which had fo long ſpread deſolation over the king-'[| tyrant. 


Xs return to the Court of Britany, where he learned 
mond, who was to marry the pfinceſs Elizabeth, no: And the Ulſpetfion of his friends. Nothing bY 
abhotrence in Which Richard was held by the greater 
milies of York and Lancaſter in their intereſt; and s kent el erſevere in their deſi 
her attempt do telt the, ſeeptre from the hand of the 
dom, Ir has been already obſeryed, that the earl a e 1484 Richard auen aim chu he 


95 nizing the uſurper's autho- 


who had married Catharine of France, the widow of || poundage were granted him for life; and Richard, 
Henry V. 0 „ „ I in order, if poffible, ro reconcile the people to his go- 
This project being formed, application was made || vernment, paſſed ſeveral acts, which” greatly tende 
to the queen dowager, who willingly gave her con- I 
nt, hoping ſoon to be in a capacity of retaliating on 
the head of the uſurper all the injuries he had inffict. 
ed on her family. The young earl of Richmond allo 
engaged to celebrate his marriage with Elizabeth as 
loon as he arrived in England. Thus far every thing 
ſucceeded according to their wiſhes ; but though the 
utmoſt care was taken to keep thoſe deſigns an impe- 
"ctrable ſecret, yet they eſcaped not the vigilance of 
chard, and he: haſtened to put the kingdom in a 
e of defence. He collected his troops, and 
Dan his march towards the weſtern counties, where 
was informed the earl of Richmond propoſed to 
nd, and where ſeveral of his friends were already in 


thinking her former projects totally deſtroyed, liſten- 
ed to propoſals of the murderer of her children, and 
even promiſed him her daughter in martiage ; Rich- 
ard having made way for this ſtrange connection by 
carrying of his former wife by poiſon. The queen's 

| conſent 


A His family?” But being diſcovered in his retreat, 
he was carried to Shrewſbury, and inſtantly behead- 
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A. D. 1484. 


conſent being obtained; Richard applied to the court 
of Rome for a diſpenſation, for concluding an alli- 
ance, generally | conſidered as inceftuous., But be- 
fore this papal inſtrument arriyed,'the face of affairs 
was ſuddenly changed, and Richard hurled from the 
ſeat of power. 

A. D. 1485. The earl of Rictimond; farrowided with 
many noble exiles from England, having received ſome 
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HISTORY OF 


| 


| which the: combat became: cloſe and bloody. 


. 

ſubmitted to theſe reaſons, well ME ns à vic 
tory over the earl of Richmond would enable him Dd 
ne! ample revenge on all his enemies. x 

Both armies now moved forward, and the battle 
was begun by a general diſcharge of arrows; after 
duke of Norfolk made a motion to encloſe "the te 
wing of Richmond's army, which: being Perceived 


troops from Charles VIII. who now filled the throne . 
of France, ſailed from Harfleur on the firſt of Auguſt, 
with a retinue of two thouſand perſons ; and after a 

ſſage of ſix days, arrived at Milford- haven, in 
Wales, where he landed without oppoſition. The 
next day he continued his march to Haverfordweſt, 
where he was joyfully received by the inhabitants. 
As he advanced, he was continually joined by the par- 


* 


by the earl of Oxford, he fell with the utmoſt fu 
upon Norfolk's diviſion; but was in the utmoſt dan- 


ger of being ſurrounged. Lord Stanley faw that it 


would be impoſſible for him to extricate himſelf from 
his preſent ſituation without aſſiſtance, and therefore 


tiſans of both families, F ro his camp: ſoon, wore. | perſon. 2 bo ſame time Sir William Stanley fell 
a reſpectable aſpect. 2 x” we poll Han Cichai® line, and drove them 

Richard, on the. firſt intelligence nry, earl ben In GS body. Norfolk, however, ad. 
of Richmond, Wi Ari rabon, || \ to the. .Sharge with. jr fury than. Ever, and 
took poſt at ottingham, ful {carnage e plued, ut the battle was no 


firſt alarm to the pla 2 


danger. But he 1 hay 
much more to TY 85 
enemies. The 


man ſincerely att: 
friends to thi Leal 
a favourable'opp 


\ ate 
4 Ee 3 2 + y 
. 
* pt * 1 a N C - 
4 * 1 2 . * 


the perſons that gave. Ineaſineſs, 8 
were lord Stanley, n hy | rok, go whoſe | 
connections with the 1 1 5 Wade 1 ee 
fuſpected by the ulurper, He. ed, employed 
the former to þ ody. o "7 men, but. ; 
inſifted that he ſhou Me | "The tord Ser nge, 
as a hoſtage for his. 1 . 10585 ed. Jord 
Stanley to uſe the greateſt precautĩ ions In his procee 
in S. found N ans 5 of | infor ming e, 
of his friendly intentions z. but his equiyocat - 
viour rendered: hisdefigns, | or icious to both ande ; 
The continual increase 0 Henry's | latmed 


Richard, and he e 55 "Hi 6 bak 
ſoon as Polfiple, and de cide, b i ou: 
their diſpute for the crown, ＋ E, 
clined not the enga at, and. tl : 
in ſight of each other at Boſworth, 4 

terſhire, rendered famous in 


d. Ber . * 0 


1 as. 


£8 — 
cn ; 
— 9 — 
11 — | d 
* * 


„ the lord Fer rers of - 


al z. the WW forces were iMimidated by 
D ley and his brother; while it 4 
ary's. with, Hue, courage. * Senſible of 


rate fi e the 179 tyrant threw his 
; 1 . e : 


the held diſcoverin 0 his rival at n 
face, he Ng opengg him If. a paſſage to 
where Henry, fo es perſon, Killed Sir 

arg- arer, unhorſed Sir 
A againſt Heary with all 
Je called aloud to him to pay 


1 bb 1 not the combat ; but the 
ade 2] Were hardly en aged when Sir William 
e 1 5 85 in WI 
Richard, Who, after performing: the moſt l 

0 


acts of Nalour, fell covered with wounds, The 
_of dhe Ho 


put an end to the conteſt ; the royaliſts, 
Tiy of. their leader , fought their ſafery i in a pre. 
Sb ts Be "= | 

The e ind to four thou 
þ "find men, 1 hem were the duke of Norfolk, 
t-Chartley, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, 
V7 Sir. B eabiry, Sir Wil- 
$,' and Sir Richard Clendon. The earl 


ef J ; 153 ee loſs did not exceed an hundred men. 


which terminated” the quarrel. | 

York and Lancaſter, Ike pant army... 
ſiſted of twelve thouſan 
armed, were formed j into two. lines. 


The firſt Was 


commanded by the 1 of Nay orfolk.; and the ſecond | 1 
appearec | is: 
The earks -army did 
not confiſt of more. than: five' 675 men, but, Was 


by Richard in perſon, . who 


that day with | 
the royal dsdem on his head: 


* 


alſo divided into two Toes 35 
the earl of Oxford, 4 


the firſt c. ed by f 
d the ſecond by himſelf in per- 
ſon: Sir Gilbert Talbot commanded Ache right wing, 
and Sir John Savage the left. While the two armies 
were preparing for * lord Stanley poſted himfelf, 
at he head & 

ground fronting the interval between the two armies, | 
While his brother Sir William Stanley, with three 
thouſand, ſtood facing him on the other ſide of the 
interval. Richard, 5 ecting Stanley's deſign, 55 
him an order to join his army; but receivin 
equivocal anſwer, he was ſo enra zed at his treac "Soy 
that he would have {truck aff the Read of his ſon, had 
he not been diſſuaded from that reſolution by ſome 
of his chief officrs, who repreſented to him, that 
ſuch an a& could be attended with no advantage, and 
would certainly provoke Stanley and his brot er to 
join the enemy, though perhaps their intention at 
preſent might be to remain neuter, till near the con- 
cluſion of the battle, and then declare for the party 


battle || The body of Richard bein 

s of fl "was. thrown careleſsly : acro 15 
W on- miniouz 

ad men, All veterans. 3 well 1} the ſh 


four thouſand men, on a piece of | 


found in a heap of ſlain, 
$2 horſe, and in that igno- 
Manner it was conveyed to Leiceſter, amid 


ON vt, any ceremony, in the church: of the Grey Friars. 
Henry, by a Policy that tended greatly to rer 
wer, pardoned all who ſubmitted to him. Sir 
William Catelby, the tool of Richard's crimes, ws 
the el ſon that ſuffered. He was diſcovered 
after the battle, and conveyed to Leiceſter, where he 
Was beheaded. *Lord-Lovel; and the two Sg 
| who had incurred the univerſal odium of the people 
* for their attachment to the tyrant, would, in all pro- 
bability, have ſuffered the ſame fate, had they fallen 
into the hands of the victor; but they fortunately 
made their eſcape. 4 
Richard was the laſt of be Plantagenet family 
that poſſeſſed the crown of England; but not the lat 


of C larence, was ſtill alive, and the only branch 0 
the numerous poſterity of Edward the third, the reſt 
having periſhed in the civil wars, which, after rag 
thirty years, was finally terminated by the battle 0 
Boſworth. It would be ſuperfluous to add any t hing 
farther with regard to the character of Richard, the 
hiſtory of his reign being abundantly ſufficient to 
diſplay it; for whatever Silities he might poſſeſs 35 


a general, a warrior, or a legiſlator, they were ren; 
dered deteſtable by his vices. 


that ſeemed to have gained the advantage. Richard 


. 


HE NR 


* N 


us of-the-infulting populace, and buried with- 


male heir; for the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke 


1 


advanced at the head of his forces, and. joining Ox 
ford's line ſecured his flank, and ſtood ready t to re- 
ceive the 8 of the line commanded by the king in 


- his troops, ſurrounded 
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The power o the houſe of York was now no mote, 
This was ſo well known that the common ſoldiers: | 
' were prompted, even in the field of battle, to beſtow 


the crown which had been taken from Richard, ahd 


= 


From this genealogical deduction it is Tufficiently 


united. But as Henry was not inclined to be indebt- 


carl of Lancaſter, fourth ſon to Edward III. That 
caſter, by whom he had two daughters; Philippa, 
eſpouſed to John Holland, duke of Exeter; and a 
of Henry IV. and whoſe male deſcendants” became 


thirdly, to Catherine, widow of Sir Otter Swinford. 
This lady had for ſome 1 before her marriage, 


Exeter; and Joan Beaufort, counteſs of Weſtmot- 
land. Theſe children were indeed afterwards legiti-“ 
mated by the parliament; but the ſame act which! : 


HE NRF Vi 


A DHE victory obtained by Henry at Boſ- 


1485. worth put a final period to the dreadful 


wars between the two roſes, which had ſo lon ma- 
nured the kingdom with the blood of its inhabitants. 


title of king upon their general. Every quarter 
he rr with the acclamations of ©* Long live king 
Henry.” Stanley, deſirous of wins ſome appear- 
ance of formality to this popular election, brought 


placed it on the head of the victor. TOTAL, 
This general voice of the army was conſidered as a 
circumſtance of great importance in favour of Henry, 
whoſe title to the crown Was by no means unexception-- 
able. The root of his family was John of Ghent, 


8 


prince was thrice married; firſt, to Blanche of Lan- 


* 
. 


married to John, king of Portugal; and Elizabeth, 
ſon, who afterwards aſcended the throne by the name 
extin in the "7 of Henry VI. ſecondly, to Con- 


ſtance, princeſs of Caftiſt and Leon, who bore him 
one daughter, married to the king of Caſtile , and 


lived with John of Ghent as his miftreſs; and, 


1 


Beaufort, duke of Somerſet; Henry Beaufort, car- 
dinal of Wincheſter; Thomas Beaufort, duke of 


freed them from the opprobious name of baſtards, 


excluded them from the crown. John Beaufort, the 

eldeeſt, left a ſon called by his own name, and enjoyed not by rec 

his title of duke of 'Somerſet; The latter had*only It was enacted. “ That the inheritance-of the crown 
one daughter, named Margaret, who married Ed. 

mund Tudor, duke of Richmond, "whoſe eldeſt fon | 


was Henry VII. 


-, 


evident that Henry's flender title to the crown was 


ſubje& to:two materials obje&ions ; the acknowledg- | 


* 


ed priority of right in the houſe of York, and the || fied with his title, that he applied to Rome for a con- 
illegitimacy of all John's children by his third mar- 

Tlage, - Add to this, that Henry's mother, *from || ext 
whom he derived his right,” was'ftill alive; and evi- || who'then filled the papal chair, made no difficulty of 
dently preceded him in the order of - ſucceſſion, | granting his requeſt; he even denounced the ſentence 


enry's projected marriage with the princeſs Eliza- 
beth was therefore the only proper method by which 


ecould overcome the difficulties attending his claim, 


as by that means the rights of both houſes would be 


1 * 


to a woman for his crown, nor diſpoſed to part 


with it to the next ſucceſſion, ſnould ſne die without 


at as ſuch before any formal coronation. At the 


ſame time his jealouſy of the houſe of Tork, a weak- 
neſs he conſtantly entertained, induced him to com- 
mit to the Tower, the earl of Warwick, an innocent 
prince then only ten years of years. 
enry entered London on the twenty-ſecond of 
Zuguft, and was received with all thoſe demonſtra- 
tons of joy, which the. hopes of being delivered 


— 


_— MA Mat 8 


[4 
* 
- 


repaired directly to St. Paul's, where he offered rhe 
ſtandards he had taken in the late battle, and Te 
Deum was ſung for his victory. He ſoon after aſ- 
|. ſembled the chief of rhe nobility; and folemnly ſwore 


to marty the princeſs Elizabeth; a meaſure the more 
neceſſary as the people began to be alarmed at a re- 


port induſtriouſly propagated, that he had already 
engaged in a contract of marriage with Anne, daugh- 


ter and heireſs of Francis, duke of Britany. 


the coronation” of Henry,” an epidemical diſtemper 
"broke out in London. This dreadful diſeaſe, which 


| ſwept away many thouſands of the inhabitants; was, 
from the ſymptoms attending it, termed the ſweating 
| ſickneſs, and is thought to have been the firſt time 
it ever appeared in the world. The confuſion it oc- 


caſioned delayed the ee and Henry employed 


the intefval in rewarding the ſervices of his faithful 


friends and adherents. John de Vere, earl of Ox- 
ford, was made conſtable of the Tower; Jaſper, 
earl of Pembroke, uncle to the king; and the tutor 
and guardian of his tender years, was created duke 


r 


[Fer Bedford; the lord Stanley, earl of Derby 3 and 
Sir Edward Courtney, earl of Devonſhire: ' 
E As ſoom as the late alarming diſtemper was entirely 


ceaſed, Henry was, crowned with great pomp and 
ſolemnity on the thirtieth of October, by cardinal 
Bouchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury. To augment 


1] the*fplendor of this ceremony; Henry inſtituted a 
body guard, conſiſting of fifty atchers, called yeo- 


during that interval, bor him four children, John men, under the command of a captain, to be always 


"attendance on his perſon : a precaution, which, in 
all probability, Henry conſidered as indifpenſably 
: neceſſary to his own ety, though he prudently con- 
©eealed his real ſentiments, under the pretence of 
augmenting the grandeur of the Engliſh court. 

On the {ei ent of November the parliament met 


at Weſtminſter, and entailed the crown upon Henry, 


not by recognition or ordinance,” but by ſettlement. 


'thowld"reft; remain, and abide in him and the heirs 
-of his body“ and as he was under a ſentence of at- 
tainder or outlawry, they extricared themſelves from 
that 8 eſtabliſhing it as a maxim, That 
the crown take 0 6 

of blood.“ Henry was, however, ſtill fo diſſatis- 


firmation of it, as if the authority of that court 
extended to matters of this kind. Innocent VIII. 


of 'excommunieation againſt all thoſe who ſhould dare 
to diſturb him or his ſucceſſors in xhe poſſeſſion of 


+. 2 > 


The act of ſettlement being finiſhed, a bill for re- 


verſing the artainders of one hundred and ſeven per- 
ſons, who had- ſuffered for their adherence to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, was paſſed - without any oppoſt- 
tion. It was certainly laudable in Henry to procure 
the reſtoration of his friends to their honours and 
eſtates z but the revenge which he exerciſed againſt 
the retainers of the 'York family cannot furely be 
conſidered in that light. Yet, at his ir 2 the 
parliament paſſed a bill of attainder again : the late. 
ing himſelf, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surry, 
the viſcount Love], the lords Zouche and Ferrers of 
Chartley; Sir Walter and Sir James Harrington, Sir 
William Berkeley, Sir Humphry Stafford, and about 


rom the miſeries of civil wars could inſpire. He | 


21 


twenty other E who had fought on Richard's 
fide in the battle of Boſworth. The parliament 
FFF 
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- "While the neceſſity preparations were making for 


s away all attainders and corruptions 
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This general voice of the army was conſidered as a 
circumſtance of great importance in favour of Henry, 
whoſe title to the crown was by no means unexception- 
able. The root of his family was John of Ghent, 
earl of Lancaſter, fourth ſon to Edward III. That 


prince was thrice married; firſt, to Blanche of Lan- 


married to John, king of Portugal; and Elizabeth, 
eſpouſed to John H land, duke of Exeter; and a 
ſon, who afterwards aſcended the throne by the name 
of Henry IV. and whoſe male deſcendants” became 
extinct in the perſon of Henry VI. ſecondly, to Con- 


ſtance, princeſs of Caftife and Leon, who bore him 
one daughter, married to the king of Caſtile , and 


thirdly, to Catherine, widow of Sir Otter Swinford. 
This lady had for ſome years before her marriage, 

nt as his miſtreſs, and, 
during that interval, bore: him four children, Join 


Beaufort, duke of Somerſer'; Henry Beaufort, car- 


lived with John of 


dinal of Wincheſter; Thomas Beaufort, duke of 
Exeter; and Joan Beaufort, counteſs of Weſtmor- 
land. Theſe children' were indeed afterwards legiti- 
mated by the parliament; but the ſame act which: | 
freed them from the opprobious name of baſtards, :' 
excluded them from the crown. John Beaufort, the 


eldeſt; left a ſon called 


4 


one daughter, named Margaret, who married Ed- 
mund Tudor, duke of Richmond, whoſe eldeſt ſon 


Was Henry VII. „ 


— 
* 


From this genealogical deduction it is ſufficiently 
evident that Henry's lender title to the crown was th | | 
ſubject to two materials objections; the acknowledg- of blood.“ Henry was, however, ſtill ſo diffatis- 
8 i fied with his title, that he 
ilegitimacy of all John's children by his third mar- 
rage. Add to this, that Henry's mother, from 
whom he derived his ri cht, Was ſtill alive; and evi- || who-then- filled the papal chair, made no difficulty of 
dently preceded him in the order of ſucceſſion. 


ed priority of right in the houſe of York, and the 


Henry's projected marriage with the princeſs Eliza- 


united. But as Henry was not inclined to be indebt- 
ed to a woman for his crown, nor diſpoſed to part 


with it to the next ſucceſſion, ſhould ſhe die without 


iſſue, he reſolved to take upon him the dignity of 
ng by virtue of his popular election, joined with 
is being the head of the houſe of Larzälae, and to 
8 as ſuch before any formal coronation. At the 


ame time his jealouſy of the houſe of Tork, a weak- | 


neſs he conſtantly entertained, induced him to com- 
mt to the Tower, the earl of Warwick, an innocent 
prince then only ten years of years. 


— 


enry entered London on the twenty-fecond of 


| ; 5 and was received with all thoſe demonſtra- 
. ns o 


tro 


joy, which the. hopes of being delivered 
m the miſeries of civil wars could inſpire. He 
21 CY by "OM 
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d'by his own name, and enjoyed 
cer. The latter had only 
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repaired directly to St. Paul's, where he offered rhe 


ſtandards he had taken in the late battle, and Te 
Deum was ſung for his victory. He ſoon after aſ- 


| ſembled the chief of the nobility; and folemnly ſwore 
to marry the princeſs Elizabeth; a meaſure: the more 


| neceſſary as the people began to be alarmed at a re- 
port induſtriouſſy propagated, that he had already 
engaged in a contract of marriage with Anne, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Francis, duke of Britany. 
While the neceſſary preparations were making for 
the coronation of Henry, an epidemical diſtemper 
broke out in London. "This dreadful diſeaſe, which 
ſwept away many thouſands of the inhabitants, was, 


from the ſymptoms attending it, termed the ſweating 
| ſickneſs, and is thought to have been the firſt time 
it ever appeared in the world. The confuſion it oc- 


- caſtoned delayed the ceremony, aid Henry employed 
the intefval in rewarding the Krezes of his fathful 
friends and adherents. John de Vere, earl of Ox- 
ford, was made conſtable of the Tower; Jaſper, 


and guardian of his tender years, was created duke 


1 


of Bedford; the lord Stanley, earl of Derby; and 


Sir Edward Courtney, earl of Devonſhire. 


E As ſoon as the late alarming diſtemper was entirely 


ceaſed, Henry was, crowned with great pomp and 
: ſolemnity on the thirtieth of October, by cardinal 
Bouchier, archbiſhop' of Canterbury. To augment 
i the-fplendor of this ceremony; Henry inſtituted a 


body guard, conſiſting of fifty atchers, called yeo- | 


men, under the command of a captain, to be always 
in attendance on his perſon: a precaution, which, in 
all probability, Henry conſidered as indifpenſably 
- neceſſary to his own ſafety, though he prudently con- 
©eealed his real ſentiments; under the pretence of 
, augmenting the grandeur of the Engliſh court; 

On the ſeventh of November the parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, and entailed the crown upon Henty, 
not by recognition or ordinance, but by ſettlement. 


It was enacted, That the inheritance of the crown 


hould'reft; remain, and abide in him and the heirs 
of his body; and as he was under a ſentence of ar- 
tainder or outlawry, they extricated themſelves from 
that 3 eſtabliſhing it as a maxim, . That 
the crown takes away all attainders and corruptions 
d that he applied to Rome for a con- 
firmation of it, as if the authority of that court 
extended to matters of this kind. Innocent VIII. 


granting his requeſt; he even denounced the ſentence 


| | of 'excommunieation againſt all thoſe who ſhould dare 
beth was therefore the only proper method by which || 
he could overcome the difficulties attending his claim, 
as by that means the rights of both houſes would be 


to diſturb him or his ſucceſſors in the poſſeſſion of 
the crown. = EY THU 903. 2% | 


The act of ſettlement being finiſhed, a bill for re- 


verſing the attainders of one hundred and ſeven per- 
ſons, who had; fuffered for their adherence to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, was paſſed without any oppoſi- 
tion. It was certainly laudable in Henry to procure 
the reſtoration of his friends to their honours and 
eſtates; but the revenge which he exerciſed againſt 
the retainers of the York family cannot furely be 
conſidered in that light. Yet, at his N pg the 
3 paſſed a bill of attainder againſt the 

ting himſelf, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surry, 
the viſcount Lovel, the lords Zouche and Ferrers of 
Chartley, Sir Walter and Sir James Harrington, Sir 
William Berkeley, Sir Humphry Stafford; and about 


—— 


twenty other 5 who had fought on Richard's 
fide in the battle of Boſworth. The parliament 
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earl of Pembroke, uncle to the king; and the tutor 


| the late 
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par! 
m 


: The king promiſed to 1 8 | 


; Lage 8 to all the honours and eſtates of his family, 


_ revived; in his ſullen mind the animoſity he had ſo 
_ againſt her family: 


northern counties were  partieularly. attached to that 
Family, and therefore determined to make a progreſs 
into thoſe parts, in order to remove their prejudices || 


Lovel, and his two brothers, the Staffords, had left 


und ſent them 


muſt have been totally deaf to the voice of reaſon 
and juſtice, to declare perſons guilty of treaſon who 
had done nothing more than ſupported a monarch in 


- 


yough Heary requeſted oo tapplies. from, the 
Alle 


0 


ne King ned to cot with their deſires; and 
 afrer having en Edward Stafford, eldeſt fon to 
the duke of 


dim, provided they ſubmitted within a limited time. 
The offer was glad 


» TT 4A 


L of men. 


4 


his domeſtic, peace. Even the princeſs herſelf, tho 
of a diſpoſition truly amiable, and truly virtuous, 
felt the effect of the prejudices he had conceived | 


* 


ls N 1 r 


* 


the; immediate deſtendants of the houſe of Tork, 
He was very deſirous of conciliating the affections of 
the; people to his government. He knew that the 


by. his preſence and converſation. But he had hardly | 
reached Lincoln, before he was informed that lord | 


more in arms againſt the government ; that the latter | 


were marching to beſiege the city of Worceſter; and | 


the former, at the head of three or four thouſand | 
men, was advancing to attack him in York, This 


intelligence did not intimidate Henry: he aſſembled || 
f b. 


body of troops, in whom he could confide, 
ainſt the inſurgents, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Bedford. But that able general 
well knew that his little army were formidable only | 
for their zealous attachment to their maſter, and 
publiſhed a general pardon to all who ſhould lay 
down their arms. This prudent meaſure produced 
the deſired effect. Lovel, who was never celebrated 
for his courage and intrepidity, was fo terrified with 
the fears of deſertion among his troops, that he 
abandoned his army, and made his eſcape into Flan- 
ders, where he was protected by the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy. His forces immediately ſubmitted ; and 
the other body of inſurgents, informed of this miſ- 


no. — 


The ſeditious prieſt had firſt inſtru 
perſonate the duke of Tork; but another repor: 


lege of that aſylum not exte 


$3 Ap "4 {3 \ "295 54 , 7 be gl < * 
a very extraordinary and romantic kind. A 


| had eluded his uncle's cruelty, by making his eſcape 


— 


2 2 , 
. * 9 


4 


The two Staffords took ſanctuary in the church 
Colnham, a village near Abingdon; but wn | 
a to rebek, they | 
were taken from the altar, and Humphrey, the elde / 
executed at Tyburn. The younger pleading that % 
acted under the influence of his brother, receiyed : 
pation. #- - ͤͤ 8 Oe 
The ſuppreſſion of this inſurrection did not, how 
ever, reſtore the tranquillity of the government 
Henry was hardly returned to his capital. before 


he received information of another ſchen& of a ſtil 


more dangerous natutre, though, at.the ſafe rim. d 
had, for ſome time, prevailec among the proc 
Ward IV. 


Edward duke of York; youngeſt fon jg 


; 
* 


from the Tower. The pleaſure with which d. 
ne nee was received 7 the people, encouraged 
one Richard Simon, a prieſf of Oxford, who wanted 
neither ſu ny r-courage, to, raiſe a fictious prince 
to diſpute with WS the .polleſſion of che throne 
The inſtrument of this impoſture, was Lamben 
Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, He wa, 
the ſon of a baker, but endowed with underſtandin 
ST OE reſs far 8 to hi: Ia and Condition 
it | Qed his pupil to 


had firſt in 


prevailing about that time, that the earl of Waryick 


*. 


-|}. Simnel had better information in matters relating to 
ter ||. the royal family than he could have derived from 2 
try! ||. Perſon in Simon's ſituation. It has even been fuſ- 
pected, that the queen, dowager, diſcontented with 
nificance to which ſhe 
ridiculous enterprize. Henry himſelf ſeems tw haye 
been of this opinion ; Ar. Re ſoon, after cauſed the 


carriage, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, and diſperſed, 


ment; and obſerving that this intelligence was fil 


 terity of 
[| might be to ſuſtain the cha 
and however, capable the x 
him the neceſſary inſtructions, there is great reaſon 


— 
* 


was received with acclamations of joy, and crowned 


Henry was totally forgotten. 


ad found means to leave the place of his confine. 


more 1 to the people, Simnel; by the dex. 
Simon, was immediately converted into 


ualified 


he young, impoſter 
erer ne WAS to perſonate, 
rieſt might be of giving 
to think, that perſons of a, much higher rank had 
joined in this conſpiracy; becauſe it appears that | 


* 


was reduced, fayopred this 


5 » bw 4 4 


queen bee to be cloſely confined in the monaſtery 


« , 43. > 


of Bermondeſey, and ſeized all her lands and reve 
nues: nor did ſhe ever, regain her liberty, hut ended 


her life in Toast, ſolitudeʒ and confinement. 
Simnel having received fufficient inſtructions for 


ſupporting the character he was to perſonate ws | 
ſent to Ireland, where the degeption was not ſo like 


to be diſcovered, and where the houſe of Fork bad 


a great number of partiſans., The attempt ſucceeded 
The impoſter no ſooner glaimed the protection of the 
earl of Kildare, as the unfortunate Warwick, than 
that credulous nobleman received him as a true Fl. 
tagenet. The populace fallowed his example. Simel 


a 


in Dublin, with a diadem taken from a. ſtatue of the 
Virgin, under the title of Edward VI. No eppo, 
ſition was made to theſe proceedings: the claim 0 


The Engliſh government was alarmed at this revolt 
of Ireland; but Henry immediately conceived ti 
meaſures he ought to purſue. He ordered Warwic 

to he taken from the Tower, and led in proceſſion 
through the principal ſtreets of London, that the 
people might be convinced of the abſurdity of Sim- 
nel's pretenſions. This expedient had its prope 
effect in England; but in Ireland it was thought 
that the king had produced a counterfeit Warwick: 


| and Henry found it would be abſolutely neceſſary © 


have recourſe to arms, in order to ſuppreſs the le. 
bellion. He was the more confirmedin this opinion 
on being informed that John, earl of Lincoln, ſon 

John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, 
eldeſt ſiſter of Edward IV. had engaged in this con. 


ſpiracy. Lincoln was a nobleman of courage u. 
| 5 | capacit, 


1 $0 1 * 


king a Ie 

of Watwick; and, 
tons: among 

11 d filled Füns oe 

the Court of, 77 


A. D. 1487. 

city, and had formed very aſpi 
bh * Henry towards the ear 
his jealouſy of all the eminent 
friends of the houſe of Lork, h 
apprehenfions; and he had ev to 
dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy for . 1. 
princeſs was deſcerided 2 15 the houſe of ork, hap 
ſympathiſed | in all the misfortunes which had attended 
her family. 1 reſent revolt in favour of Simnel, 
ſeemed to offer a he opportunity, for m King Henry 
feel the weight of her reſentment. 

A. D. 1487. She accordingly ſerit « over into Ire- 
land a body of two thouſand veteran forces, under 
the command of Swart, a brave and experienced 
officer. The earl of Lincoln and lord Lovel em: 
barked with theſe forces, and joined Simnel. Elated | 
with this unexpected reinforcement, and encour uraged | 
by the countenance of perſons, of ſuch high condition, 
te Iriſn determined to invade England, where they | 
flattered themſelves with being joined by all the par. 
tiſans of the houſe of York. Henry Was ſoon ap- 

riſed of the rebels 1 and raiſed a con- 
2 The inſurgents 
in Lancaſhire, and directed 
but 448 themſelves 

| formed of being 


5 2 bath che firſt opportunity. | 
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had ſtipulated with 


A. D. 1492. Elated with the hopes of conqueſt, 
and of enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of the 
enemy, the Engliſh prepared, with the 118 8 ala- 


all his boaſts of conqueſt, he had, at that very time, 
i e rr he landed at Calais, begun a negoti- 


ances, he laid ſiege to Boulogne; and engaged ſeveral 


during the winter. The French well knew that 


a =: 


mined to head his army in 


perſon; mentioned the 
victoties of Creſly, Agincourt, and Poitiers, and 


oe on his expectations of being equally ſucceſsful. 


The:Engliſh were flattered with theſe pleafing ideas; 

a large ſubſidy was granted him; and Henry, though 
he well knew that war was not his province, and that 
Maximilian had neither money nor troops to fecond 
him, affected all the ardour of a conqueror. 


them ſold 


of twenty-five thouſand foot, and fixteen thouſand 
horſe, landed at Calais on the ſixth of October. The 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon being conſidered as an indication 


that the war would ſoon be terminated, Henry replied, 


< It is of little conſequence at what ſeaſon the in- 
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of his perſon, his inſinuating manners, and the ver. 
1] fality of his genius, rendered 


a whole year, unknown to all the world. 


and the ſtory of his eſca 


the King 
y 


extreme 


vaſion is begun; as one ſummer wilb not be ſufficient 
for the reduction of France.” But notwithſtanding 


ation for a peace. In order, however, to ſave appear- 
perſons of diſtinction in his army to preſent a pe- 
tition, requeſting him to accommodate his differences 
with France, on pretence that his allies were not in a 
condition to give him much aſſiſtance, and that it 
would be difficult to find ſubſiſtence for his troops 


Henry wanted nothing but money; and Charles, who 


was very impatient of undertaking the conqueſt of 


Naples, was caſily diſpoſed to give him ſeven. hun- 


dred and forty-five'thouſand crowns, and an annual 


penſion of twenty-five thouſand to himſelf and his | 
heirs. Thus, as lord Bacon very juſtly obſeryes, 


peace and war equally contributed to fill the coffers 
of Henry; the former giving him the money of his 


ſubjects, and the latter that of his enemies. 


Henry had now great reaſon to think that the peace 


lie had concluded with France would be laſting ; and 


as he had nothing to fear from demeſtic enemies, he 


flattered himſelf with enjoying a long ſeries of un- 
interrupted tranquillity. But he was miſtaken : his | 
enemies were indefatigable; and the dutcheſs of | 
| ainſt | 
24 to ſatisfy her ||} of 1 nd ; 
im- Henry faw his 
poſtor, in order to ſhake the throne of Henry. By | 

means of her emiſſaries, ſne propagated, or rather 
revived a report, that her nephew, Richard Plan- 
tagenet, duke of York, had made his * 2 50 from 


Burgundy in particular meditated vengeance a 
him. Careleſs of the means employed 5 
reſentment, ſhe determined to raiſe up another im- 


the Tower, when his elder brother was murdered by 
the cruelty of his uncle, and ſtill lay concealed in 
ſome ſecret retreat. She ſoon perceived that the 


the throne of his anceſtors. | 
to procure a youth proper for perſonating Edward, 
and a young Jew ſeemed to anſwer her moſt ſanguine 
wiſhes, He was the ſon of one Warbec, a Jew, who 
had been converted to chriſtianity; and whoſe buſineſs 
having called him to London in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. his wife was there delivered of a ſon. He 
was called Perkin, or Peter; and Edward, who was 
ſuſpected of carrying on à ſecret correſpondenee with 


Warbec's wife, was his godfather. The comelineſs 
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If his rendered him extremely 9. 
adapted to the part he was to act. He ſoon lea 
the leſſons neces | ting the duke of York. 
but as the ſeaſon ſeerned not- then favourable fot 


— 


ary for perſonatin 


| 


under the care of lady Brumpton, where he continueg 


When the dutcheſs found that a war between 
England and France was inevitable, ſhe' determine 
to produce the impoſtvr; and he was : accordingly 
ſent over to Ireland, where he aſſumed the name of 
Richard Plantagenet. He wrote letters to the eatls 
5 1 bac Deſmond, inviting them to join his 

arty. | 


* 


The vulgar received him with open arms; 
pe from the cruelty of his 


\ 


rocured him a multitude, of partiſans, 


uncle was ſoon ſpread over the whole Kingdom, ang 
Charles VIII. imagined that this pretended prince 
might be of advantage to him during his war with 
Henry, and Perkin -was accordingly: invited to the 


court of France. He was there receiyed with all 
the honouts due to the heir of the Engliſh crown. 
A magnificent palace was aſſigned him, with a hand- 
ſome penſion, and a guard for his perſon. Numbers 


of Engliſh gentlemen came to Paris, in order to offer 


their ſervice to Perkin, who now began to appear 
dangerous to the government. The countenance of 
of France gave great credit to a fiction 
well calculated to pleaſe the people. But, 


on the concluſion of the peace with England, Charles 


. 


A. D. 1493. Perkin, on his leaving France, retired 


pretence of craving her protection. That princeſs 
affected a total ignorance of his pretenſions, and 


ſeemed to-examine every circutnftance with'the moſt 
ſcrupulous anxiety. After many affected doubts, 


and the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, ſhe' burſt into a tranſport 


* BY ms FETAL ALES Co is A Eg Ie | 
of tenderneſs, embraced” him as her nephew, the 
ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the legitimate 


ſucceſſor of Edward IV. She even affigned him 
guards, and a magnificent. equipage, and honoured 


him with the title of the White Roſe of England.” 


Many perſons of rank and condition came to. her 


court from England, to aſſiſt him in his enterprize, 
and ſhate his fortune. Even Sir William Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain, who had been fo inſtrumental 


in putting the crown upon the head of Henty, en- 
| tertained tlie project of a revolt in hjs favour, Sr 
| Robert Clifford went oyer to Flanders, and openly | 

joined the impoſtor. The whole nation was thrown - 


into a ſtate of uncertainty. The murder of, the two 
princes had been always doubted, the infernal deed 
having been commitrecl under the impenetrable yel 
of night and ſecrecy ; and the countenatice A o 
Perkin by Charles of France and the dutcheſs dowager 
„gave countenance to the impoſtar. 

aw h Anger, and that the utmoſt prudence 
and precaution were neceſſary to divert the force of 
the impending ter EN. 
Could Henry have aſcertained the death of the 


real duke of Vork, the conſpiracy muſt have fallen 


immediately to the ground ; but of the five perſons 


who had been employed in the baſe aſſaſſination, tua 


| only remained alive; ſo that their teſtimony, thous" 
report was received with pleaſure; and that the people 
entertained the greateſt expectations that he would | 
| ſpon make his appearance, and attempt to recover | 
It was now neceſſary*| 


they agreed in the ſame ſtory, was not thought ſuff. 
cient to put the fact beyond all doubt and controver'f: | 
Henry, however, found a clue, by means of his pe 
which guided him through the labyrinth of tus 
wt He diſcovered tt 


6 7 and adventure 
of Perkin, and traced the whole conſpiracy from! 


firſt formation. The ſtory was immediately publica 


for the ſatisfaction of the nation. He bribed Clifford 
himſelf, one of the chief perſons in ana yy 
the pretended prince, to diſcover the ſecrets fe 
party, Henry had no ſooner procured the nece la , 
intelligence, together with the names of the 3 

conſpirators then in England, than they were arre 5 ö 


8 
„ 


and their execution intimidated others. But the trial His progreſs was amazingly rapid. The Neapoli- 


A. D. 1495. 


ley required more ſolemn preparations. His 
1 qo Penker ſervices ſeemed to wade him againſt 
any accuſation and. puniſhment. It was feared that 
| the death of ſo illuſtrious a perſon would be attended 
with many inconveniences, unleſs his crime was ap- 
arent to the whole nation. The king was, however, 
determined that he ſhould not eſcape his vengeance. 
Clifford was directed to come over privately to Eng- 
land, and to accuſe Stanley before the council. The 
treacherous inſurgent obeyed. He threw himſelf at 
the king's feet while ſeated at the council - table, aſked 
ardon for his paſt offences, and offered to atone for 
them by any ſervices in his power. Henry told him, 
that the beſt proof he could give of his penitence, 
and the only ſervice he could now render him, was 
to make a full confeſſion of his guilt, and to name 
his accomplices. Clifford immediately accuſed Stan- 
ley, who was preſent, as the chief abettor of the 
conſpiracy. Stanley himſelf could not diſcover more 
- ſurpriſe than was affected by Henry on this occaſion. 
Clifford inſiſted upon his charge, and offered to lay 
before the council the whole proof of his guilt. 
Henry ſeemed to heſitate, but at laſt ordered Stanley 
to be ſent to priſon, and he was ſoon after tried and 
beheaded. „ n e Lu ROE 
A. D. 1495. The execution of Stanley ſtruck the 
conſpirators with terror. They perceived that all 
their ſecrets were diſeovered, and abandoned the 
idol they had worſhipped to his fate. Perkin had 
no other reſource than his deſpair. He embarked 
with his few followers, amounting to about fix hun- 
dred men, and appeared on the coaſt of Kent. But 
the people were not now diſpoſed to favour him: the 
whole account of his impoſture was known, and the 
late executions had taught the people caution. Per- 
kin miſtruſting ſomething of this kind, landed a ſmall 
party only, in order to diſcover the true diſpoſition 
of the Kentiſhmen, who were drawn up with great 
regularity, to receive him. His retainers met with a 
very friendly reception, and Perkin himſelf was 
invited to land; but the wary youth ſuſpecting the 
whole to be a deception, and that a deſign was formed 
to take him priſoner, refuſed to commit himſelf to 
their hands. Deſpairing of being able to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the impoſtor's perſon, the Kentiſh 
men took the whole party, confillivg of one hundred 
and fifty perſons, priſoners; .. Theſe were all tried, 
condemned and executed; and their bodies hung 
upon gibbets along the coaſts, as a terror to others. 
Diſappointed in the reception he hoped to meet with, 
Perkin failed to Corke in Ireland; but found no 
countenance there, except among the very loweſt of 
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tans, long unuſed to arms, were in no condition of 


that Charles was ſoon maſter of the whole country, 
and even of the capital itſelf. The Italian ftates 
were now ſufficiently alarmed for their own terri- 


| tories; and à powerful league was formed againſt 


him, in which Henry became one of the contracting 
parties. Charles, unable to ſupport himſelf — 
ſo powerful a combination, was obliged to abandon 
all his conqueſts, and return ingloriouſly to France, 
with the loſs of the greater part of his army. 5 
A. D. 1496. Exaſperated at the meaſures purſued 
by Henry, Charles recommended Perkin, who ſtill 
lurked among the wild Iriſn, to the king of Scotland, 
who entertained no favourable diſpoſition towards 
England. Perkin immediately abandoned his retreat, 
and repaired to the Scottiſh court, where he was 
received with the utmoſt kindneſs and hoſpitality: 
James IV. who vas firmly attached to the intereſt of 
France, owned him as the ſon of Edward IV. and 


hs | 


| appeared to be ſo thoroughly convinced of his being 
the real duke of York, that he rejected the alliance 
which was now offered him by Henry. He even 


married the young adventurer to his niece, the lady 


Catherine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntly, 
and one of the moſt beautiful and accompliſned ladies 


*of the age. At the ſame time, he publicly declared, 


that he would aſſiſt him with all his forces, in re- 
covering the inheritance of his anceſtors; and it was 
agreed in the Scottiſh council to carry this deſign into 


immediate execution. A numerous army was accor- 


dingly aſſembled, under the command of the king 


in perſon, attended by the young adventurer. On 


their entering Northumberland, Perkin publiſhed a 


manifeſto, in which he inveighed bitterly againſt 
Henry, as an uſurper, a tyrant, and a murderer; 
and. invited all his ſubjects to aſſiſt him in recovering 
the throne of his anceſtor s. 
But this manifeſto, though drawn. 


* oa 
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ſpirit and preciſion, produced very little effect: the 
claim of Perkin was grown obſolete; and his being 
aſſiſted by the Scots rendered him an unwelcome 


had undertaken a taſſæ he was unable to perform; 
and, deſirous of repaying himſelf the expences of 
the expedition, ravaged Northumberland in the moſt 


| cruel manner. Perkin pretended to be greatly affected 


with the miſeries of: his plundered ſubjects, and 
remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the proceedings of the 
army. But all his repreſentations were in vain, 
James told him, “ That he was perſuaded his con- 


the people, and was obliged to conceal himſelf! with 
the wild Iriſh in-the bogs and foreſts of that country. 
Henry now convoked a parliament, where the | 
eſtates of all perſons convicted of having engaged in 
ſupport of Perkin, were confiſcated; and the 
amous ſtatute was enacted, wherein it was declared, 
That no 
aſſiſt the king for the time being, ſhould ever after- 
wards, either by courſe of law, or act of parliament, 
attainted for ſuch an inſtance of obedience.“ This. 
a which Henry ſtrenuouſly promoted on account 
of his diſputed title, affords a glaring inſtance how 
far the prejudices, even of the wiſeſt men, may carry 
them to obtain the object of their wiſhes. Henry 
was fearful that his example, when he aſcended: the 
rone, rather than this law, would be followed; | 
2 creo endeavoured to bind the legiſlature | 
1 » by preſcribing rules to future parliaments , 
1 "tempt evidently repugnant to the very funda- 
Wer Principles of all political government. The 
0 * Parliament alſo authoriſed him to levy, by courſe 
a aw, all the ſums which any perſon had agreed to | 
: 1 by way of benevolence; an act which gave 
5 on to that arbitrary method: of exaction. 
Ra arles VIII. whoſe amily had long claimed the | 
en of Naples, had now, in purſuance ' of his 


perſon. who ſhould by arms, or otherwiſe, || 


"gat, undertaken the conqueſt of that kingdom. | 


and that he was anxious to preſerve what wou 

never belong to him.” The depredations were 
accordingly continued without the leaſt intermiſſion, 
till advice arrived that a numerous army was ad- 


vancing againſt them, when the Scots thought proper 


to retire into their own country. F 

A. D. 1497. Henry never loſt an opportunity of 
extorting money from his 1 The Scottiſh 
invaſion furniſhed him with a ſufficient, pretence for 
demanding a ſupply. from his parliament; and a 
ſuabſidy, to the amount of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, with two fifteenths, were accor- 
dingly granted. His avarice, which was his ruling 
paſſion, rather than his neceſſities, induced him to 
this exaction; and the people, often diſguſted with 


neceſſary taxes, were far from being diſpoſed to 


ſubmit” to thoſe which were uſeleſs to the ſtate: 


| The Corniſnmen, who ſtill preſerved ſome remains 
| of the ancient ferocity of their anceſtors, were highly 


exaſperated at being obliged to ſupport ſo unneceſſary 
a burden. They complained lou y againſt this im- 
poſition, from which they conſidered themſelves 


exempted; as the northern counties had uſually re- 


pelled the incurſions of the Seots, without burden- 

ng the other parts of the kingdom. Michael Joſeph, 
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of the multitude, greatly incited the ill- humour o 
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the 


meeting the French ' veterans in the open field; ſo 


up with great 


viſitor to the Englifn. James ſoon perceived that he 


cern was only employed in behalf of his e | 


arrier of Bodmin, who was conſidered as the an Þ 
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the people by the moſt inflammatory reflections on the 
proceedings of the government. He was joined by 
Thomas Flammoc, a lawyer, who had dan, been 
confidered as the oracle of the neighbourhood. He 
perſuaded them, that they had no right to pay the 
tax, as the northern nobility _ liged, by the 
tenures of their eſtates, to defend the borders againſt: 
the Scots; adding, that the only way to obtain re- 


dreſs was to deliver a petition to the king, and to 


ſecond it with ſuch a force as would give it authority; 
avoiding, at the ſame time, every ſpecies of oppreſ- 
ſion, in order to convince their fellow ſubjects, that 
che good of the people had induced them to have re- 


» | 


- courſe to this method for procuring a redreſs of their | 


grievances. 
Theſe ſpeeches 
multitude flocked together, armed with ſuch weapons 
as are generally poſſeſſed by countrymen. Flammoc 
and Joſeph were choſen their leaders, and the rabble 
marched directly towards the capital. At Wells they 
were joined by lord Audley, a nobleman deſcended 


from an ancient family, but of a very reſtleſs. and | 
k| forcement he advanced againſt the Scots, who imme- 


ambitious temper; Audley, by his authority, kept 
the inſurgents from committing the leaſt violence or 
diſorder during their march. When they reached. 
Wincheſter, inſtead of continuing their route directly 
to London, as they at firſt intended, they marched 
into Kent, from a ridiculous notion, that the inhabi- 


tants of that country would join them in great num 


bers. But they ſoon found that their expectations 
were built on a chimerical expectation: not one of 
the Kentiſhmen would join their ſtandard. They 
were not, however, intimidated by this diſappoint- 


ment; they continued their march to Blackheath, and | 


— 
. 


encamped between Greenwich and Eltham. 
The inhabitants of London were greatly alarmed, ; 


apprehending that their wealth might temipt the inſur- | 


gents to plunder the city, Fortunately for them, as 
well as for Henry, the army intended to chaſtiſe the 
Scots, was ready 1 
againſt the Corniſh rebels. The 
into three bodies; the firſt commanded by the earl oß 
Oxford, the ſecond by the king in perſon, and the 
third by lord d' Aubeney, a general in whoſe abilities 


and courage tlie foldiers placed the higheſt confi- 
„„ ˙ A rrto es 3 a e 


Lord Oxford was directed to poſt the left wing of 


his diviſion near Lewiſham, and to extend his right 


towards Foots-Cray, in order to ſecure all the roads 
and defiles by which it was poſſible to eſcape in that 
direction. Lord d' Aubeney was ordered to march 
directly againſt the front of the rebels, extending his 
right wing towards the left of the earl of Oxford's 
diviſion. The king himſelf encamped in St. George's 
Fields, his tr 1 
This excellent diſpoſition rendered it almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for any of the rebels to eſcape, as they had no 
ſhipping to eroſs the Thames, 
was jet open, i eh4r05 tr; ö 
It was given out that Henry intended to attack the 
inſurgents on the Monday following, whereas the 
_ king really intended to give them battle on the Satur- 


day. This falſe rumour occaſioned a capital miſtake | 
among the Corniſhmen ; for while their main body 
was encamped on the middle of the heath, their ad- 


vanced guard was poſted at Deptford- bridge, with- 
out any intermediate detachment between them. 

D' Aubeney advanced againſt the rebels about four 
in the afternoon, and attacked their advanced guard 
with the utmoſt fury, and after a very ſmart conflict, 


drove them from their poſt, and followed them ſo 


cloſe up the hill, that he gained the ſummit before 


any aſſiſtance could be ſent from the main body to 
oppoſe him. This advantage inſpired d' Aubeney with 
a kind of contempt for the enemy, tho? they were for- 
midable for their numbers, and far from being deficient 
in valour. He charged them at the head of his men 


' with great impetuoſity; but met with a reſiſtance he | 
did not expect: his valour carried him too: far, and 
he was taken priſoner, Victory ſeemed now inclined | 


„ 
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|] the fortune of the day; they could not ſtand 


veed-the defired- effe&- The || 


1 would not conſent to ſacrifice the perſon 


ready for action, and immediately ſent 
troops were divided 
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0 declare for the inſurgents; but lord Oxford 3 
ſhock of theſe veteran forces, being wholly Fart 


both of horſe and artillery. Fifteen hundred of them 


were cut to pieces, and the reſt taken priſohers.- Wirk 
| their leaders. Lord Audley was beben on = Frog 
hill; but Flammoc and Joſeph were executed at I 4 


burn. The reſt of the priſoners were diſmiſſed with. | 


NT. ETSY” IE" 


out any puniſhment, a favour which Henry's tha. | 
| racter gave them no reaſon to expect. Perhaps their 
| inoffenſive behaviour pleaded ſufficiently in their 
| favour z or perhaps he hoped to obliterate the c. 
| membrance of his. former ſeverities by this inftance 
of unuſual lenity. „ % AR. 

This commotion in England induced James to 
make a ſecond invaſion of the northern counties. He 
met with no oppoſition, and fat down before Norham 
| caſtle. The earl of Surry commanded the few forces 


in thoſe counties; andias ſoon as the Corniſh rebel. 


| lion was ſuppreſſed, Henry ſent the beſt of his troops = 
to join that nobleman. in Yorkſhire, © With this rein. 


| diately raiſed. the ſiege, and retired with fuch preci- 
pitation that the earl could not overtake them. He, 
however, continued the purſuit ; and made himſelf 
| maſter of the ſtrong caſtle of Ayton, ſituated between 
| Berwick and Edinburgh. A new negotiation was 
| now entered into for a peace, but the conferences 
were rendered abortive: only a truce for a few months 
was concluded. ES eee oe nels 

| The principal reaſon that prevented a truce from 
| taking place between the two kingdoms, was James's 
refuſal to give up Perkin Warbec. But though he 
| he had en- 
gaged to protect, he deſired him to quit his domi- 
nions. The unhappy fugitive was no reduced to a 
melancholy ſituation. Flanders could no longer fur. 
niſh him with an aſylum, as the Flemiſh, having ſuf. 
fexed conſiderably by the interruption of their trade 

with England, had. made an accommodation with 
Henry. He had therefore no other reſouree than to 
return to Ireland, where he again reſided among his 
partizans, who ſtill. eontinued firm to his intereſt. 

A. D. 1498. The Corniſh rebels, on their return 


orming a kind of body of reſerve. 


the only paſſage that 


to their country, boaſted that they owed- not 'their 
pardon to Henry's clemency, but ta his fear that their 
| puniſhment-would' have rouzed the whole nation; 
the people being ready to take up arms againſt the 
government. Animated by theſe repreſentations, 
the people again aſſembled; and hearing that Perkin 
was in Treland, it was agreed to invite him over, and 
jl ae 3 their ok The young 2 li- 
tened to their propoſals, and having prevailed upon 
a few perſons 4. follow his forrage, he Enn i 
Whitſand - bay on the coaſt of Cornwall. He 70 

ed immediately to Bodmin, where, being joined by | 
three or four thouſand men, he iſſued à proclama- 
tion, in which he aſſumed the title of king of Eng 


* 


land, by the name of Richard IVW—W. 
Strangers to diſcipline, and ſtrangers to tf danger 
| of ſupporting themſelves againſt the attacks of a fe. 
gular army, they were perſuaded that their force ws 
invincible, and reſolved to undertake the fiege ot 
Exeter, which they promiſed themſelves would fall 
an eaſy conqueſt to their arms. Fhey carried this 
| wild project into execution; but being deſtitute dt 
artillery, and almoſt every other requiſite neceffary 
for forming a regular ſiege ; the aſſailants, who 4 
tempted to ſcale the walls; were repulſed in every 


attack,, While the rebels were thus employed in 2 
attempt that exceeded their power, feveral of the 0 
| bility and gentry of | Devonſhire, formed an 3 
tion in defence of Henry's. overnment, and ra ls 
| forces in order to drive the 39 — from the 0 1 
of Exeter. Henry alfo diſpatched the lord d Aub | 
| ney, at the head o four thouſand men, to 
of that city; and followed himſelf with a 


the relic 
merous army. 


more nu 
Perkin was now intimidated; and, raiſing the bers 


A. P. 1499: 

is army, when he la | d 
1 thouſand wy but many of theſe having 
joined him from the hopes of plunder, left the army 
2125 he raiſed the ſiege. The young adventurer 
perceiving that the number of his followers daily de- 


- creaſed, and that lord d'Aubeney was zu ful march 


0 attack him, did not think proper to venture a 


his retinue regiſtered themſelves, as perfons entitled 


to the benefit of that ſanctuary. Lord d' Aubeney 


yas no ſooner informed of their flight, than he de- | 


hed a party of three hundred horſe: in purſuit of 
mes bur finding they were already within 


a penſion, which ſhe enjoyed till her death, which 
happened during the reign of his ſucceſſor. | 


But the fate of Perkin himſelf was not ſo eaſily de- 


termined ; he had taken ſhelter in a ſanctuary which 


had never been violated. Some of the council ad- 


viſed the king to drag him. from the altar by force; 


ſerved for his temerity. But Henry thought the 
remedy too violent : he was unwilling to offend the 
whole body of the clergy, who conſidered theſe reli- 


time he was defirous of convincing, even the moſt 
bigotted part of his people, that Perkin was an im- 
poſtor, which would effectually put an end to his 
pretenſions, without depriving him of his life. He 
therefore cauſed ſecret applications to be made to the 
young adventurer, offering him his pardon, if he 
—_ quit his ſanctuary, and deliver himſelf into 
the king's hands. Perkin, deſtitute of all aſſiſtance; 
liſtened to the propoſals z he was conducted in a kind 
of : mock triumph to London, and committed to the 
'Tower. 3 eee fea 


A. D. 1499. The volatile genius of Perkin was, 
however, ill adapted to confinement; he made his | 


eſcape from the Tower, and fled to the ſanctuary at 
Shene. The prior of that religious retirement in- 


the ſpirit of intrigue had taken poſſeſſion of his 


kept in confinement from his earlieſt infancy; was | with fear. Al 


ignorant even of the common tranſactions of life. 
He was therefore unable to ſee the conſequence of 


liſtening to the ſuggeſtions of Perkin: he engaged 


with the impoſtor to make their eſcape. Their plot, 
however, was diſcovered, and Perkin, having now 
rendered himſelf unworthy af all; favour, was con- 
demned and executed. Nor did Henry omit ſo fa- 
vourable. an opportunity of freeing himſelf: from a 
prince he had always beheld with malevolence. He 
cauſed the unfortunate earl of Warwick, the on] 
male remaining of the Plantagenet family, to be 
aecuſed of forming deſigns to diſturb the government. 
He was eaſily found guilty, and Henry ſuffered him 
to be executed. This act of tyranny was thought; 
even by Henry himſelf; to ſtand in need of ome 
apology z and it was accordingly pretended, that 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, would not conſent to 
the marriage of his daughter, with the prince of 
Wales, while any prince & the houſe of York re- 


maned alive. But this apology was far from ſatis- 


ing the people: they exclaimed againſt the injuſtice 
of this cruel proceeding ; they beheld with deteſta- 
don a prince, who ſcrupled not to ſacrifice every prin- 


HIS NR. TV 0 T8 i 
f Exeter, he retired to Taunton in Somerſetſhire. I ciple of humanity to the diftates of an, avaricious 
: before Exeter, conſiſted of [0 


order of knighthood, Theſe 
mind. He found means to open à correſpondence; | | 
with the young earl of Warwick, who having been Þ| hatred vero his great abilities, tinctured deeply 

the powers on the continent courted 


5 


| the ſucceeding century. 


tig Fir 


police. 


A. D. 1502; The marriage between Arthur, 
prince of Wales, and the princeſs Catherine of Ar- 


ragon, was celebrated ſoon after the death of War- 
wick; but the prince, who was then about fixteen 


| furmaring his marriage. Henry, unwilling to reſtore 

Catherine's dowry; which was two hundred thoufand - 
| ducats, obliged Henry, his fecond fon, whom he 
| now created prince of Wales, to marry the princeſs, 


2 diſpenſation from the pope being obtained for thar 
purpoſe. This marriage occaſioned very remarkable 


events in the following reign. About the fame time 
the walls, he ſurrounded the aſylum, till he received 
| further inſt ructions from Henry. ? In the mean. time | 
the rebels, finding themſelves deſerted by their leader „ 
ſubmitted to the mercy of the King, and received a | 
ardon. The lady Catherine Gordon, wife of Per- 
Fin, fell into the hands of Henry, who treated her 
with a kindneſs that does him honour. He ſoothed 
her mind with many tokens of regard, placed her in | 
a reputable ſtation about the queen, and aſſigned her 


Henry married his eldeſt daughter Margaret, to 
James IV. king of Scotland; an event which gave 


mark, that England, in confequence of this alliance, 
might poſſibly falt under the dominion of Scotland. 
No,“ rephed Henry with ſome vivacity, © Scot- 
land, in that caſe, would only become an acquiſition to 
England,” He ſpoke not by the ſpirit of prophecy ; 
but the event actually happened in the beginning of 


The plague, during theſe tranſactions, raged with 


perſons were ſwept away by it in the city of London. 
Among many others who felt victims to its fury, 


y force; || was cardinal Morton, archbiſhop * of Canterbury, a 
and inflict upon him the puniſhment he ſo juſtly de- | prelate of great parts and experience in buſineſs ; but 
[|] fo entirely devoted to tfie avaricious will of his maſter, 


and at the ſame time fo fertile in deviſing oppreſſive 


| methods to fleece the people, that he was beheld with 
gious retreats as ſacred and inviolable. At the ſame 


deteſtation, and died without receiving the tribute of 


n 


But the loſs of his favourite miniſter diverted not 
the thoughts of Henry from his darling purſuit of 
heaping up riches. Avarice was always the ruling 
paſſion of his' ſoul; and was now increaſed by age to 
an immoderate degree; He was already poffeſſed of 
more perſonal riches than any other ſovereign in 
Europe ; but his defire of acquiſition ſeemed to in- 
creaſe in proportion ag it was gratified. He now 


iſſued out commiſſions for impoſing fines and redemp⸗ 


tions upon all perſons in the counties of Wilts; 


| Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, that ſhould be found 


to” have favoured the Corniſh rebels under lord 


| Audley and Perkin Warbeo. At the ſame 'titie he 
| ins If iſſued orders'to all the ſheriffs; to ſummon every gen- 
 terceded with Henry, and obtained his pardon, tleman poſſeſſed of forty pounds a year in land to re- 
Perkin was again ſent a priſoner to the Tower. But 


pair to court, within a limited time, and receive the 


0 | reſſive methods 
procufed him the harred of his ſubje&s, though this 


PAS 


his alliance; and all the malecontents of England 


were over-awed into a peaceful acquieſcence. ' 
The buſy, reſtleſs, and furious paſſion of jealouſy, 


years of age; did not long ſurvive his nuptials ; he 
ieee died of a conſumption, and, it was faid, without con- 

le. He fled with threeſcore horſe to the monaſ- 
| 8 1 Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt, where he and 


uncommon violence; - upwards of thirty thouſand: 


occaſion to one of the members of the council to re- 


however, ſtill encroached upon his repoſe. Henry 


was of a difpoſition never to be eaſy under the ſmall- 
eſt ground of apprehenſion, and an accident hap- 


| pened which greatly diſturbed his peace. Edmund 


de la Pole, ſecond ſon of John de la Pole, duke of 


Suffolk, and Elizabeth, ſiſter of Edward IV. was, 
lyon the death of his elder brother, conſidered as the 


next lineal heir to the crown, whenever the lines of 
Edward and of George, duke of Clarence, ſhould 
become extin&t. Edmund had claimed the inheri- 
tance of his title and eſtates on the death of his bro- 
ther, who periſhed In the battle of Stokefield ; but 


| his extravagarice having rendered him unable to ſup- 


port the title of duke, he was obliged to reſign that 
dignity, and Henry, in conſequence of that ceſſion, 
allowed him to retain the lands of the earldom; with 
the dignity of earl of Suffolk. Edmund was of a 
very paſſionate diſpoſition, and happened, in one of 
his furious ſallies, to kill a man, He applied to the 


king for a pardon; which was not refuſed ; but being 
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-, little indulgent to perſons connected with the houſe of | 


York, he obliged him to appear perſonally before 


the court of King's-Bench, and plead his pardon like 


miſing him every advantage he could deſire, if he 


over to England, where he 7g into all his for- 
mer exceſſes, to the ruin of his credit and fortune: 


he was obliged to retire into Flanders, where he again 


renewed the fears and jealouſy of Henry. 


A. D. 1503. Finding all his offers to prevail 


upon Suffolk to return ineffectual, and perſuaded 


that he was forming deſigns againſt the government, 


he had recourſe to the ſame artifice he had ſo ſucceſs- 


fully uſed in the caſe of Perkin Warbec. He ap- 

lied to Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of 
Flags, near Calais, to attempt the diſcovery. of | 
Suffolk's ſecret intentions. He accordingly. aban- | 


doned his poſt, under pretence. of diſaffection to the 


government, retired into Flanders, and offered his 

{ervice to the ear] of Suffolk. That nobleman re- 
ceived him with particular marks of eſteem, formed 
a very intimate connection with him, and ſhewed him, 
in confidence, ſeveral letters he had received from his 
correſpondents, in which the meaſures of Henry were | 
treated with great freedom. Curſon immediately in- 
formed Henry of the diſcoveries. he had made, in 


conſequence of which the earl of Devonſhire, Wil- 


liam de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir || court of this important incident. Henry ſent: the 


James Tyrrel, and Sir James Windham, were taken | 


into cuſtody, and the two latter were. afterwards con- 
demned and executed. The death of Tyrrel gave 
univerſal ſatisfaction, on account of his participa- 
tion in the murder of the two young princes, ſons to 


Edward IV. Suffolk was, however, beyond the 
reach of Henry; but that nobleman, finding the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy was now become indifferent 
with regard to the partizans of the houſe. of York, | 
he retired to the court of Philip, archduke of Auſ- 

tria, where he was received with great marks of kind- 


neſs and regard. 


+ 


Henry was ſtill employed in inventing new ſchemes 
for ſatisfying his avarice,,., His agents in this com- 
Plicated ſcene of extortion, were Sir Richard Emp- 


der his memory ſtill more execrable, if poſſible, than 
. theſe two miniſters were carried to that height, that 


tice; . fleeced the ſubject with the moſt arbitrary 
licentiouſneſs. Such as refuſed tamely to yield up 


their property, were impriſoned, fined, and ſome of 


them executed, in conſequence of private trials, with- 
out any fair examination, or the verdict of a jury. 
Henry, who ſhared the fruits of this oppreſſion, co- 
vered the authors with the ſhield of his authority. 
 Informers, ſpies, and other vermin of a ſimilar kind, 
| filled every part of the kingdom; while Henry was 
deaf to the groans of the oppreſſed, and inſenſible to 
the reproaches of his people. 5 el. | 


A. D. 1505. An event which now happened in 


Spain, for ſome time diverted Henry's thoughts from 
oppreſſion. Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, paid the debt 
of nature, and it was foreſeen that this incident would 
preatly affect the fortunes of her huſband Ferdinand, 
King of Arragon. Henry's ſituation was, in ſome 
Funden ſimilar to that of Ferdinand, and there- 
ore he regarded the iſſue of theſe tranſactions as a 
precedent for himſelf, Joan, the daughter of Fer- 
dinand by Iſabella, was married to the archduke 
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| 


a common felon. Suffolk ſo highly reſented this af- | 
front, that he fled over to Flanders, and was pro- 
tected by the dutcheſs of Burgundy. Henry was. | 

alarmed at his retreat 3 he thought he ſaw a new pre- | 
tender ready to diſpute his throne; and in order to 

revent any deſign from being formed againſt him, | 
* diſpatched ſome of his emiffaries to Flanders, pro- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| the utmoſt importance for Henry to ſupport the pre- 


. advancing towards manhood, might. be tempted 90 | | 


| to lay immediate claim to the crown. 
would return. The offer was accepted: the earl came | 


| bour of Weymouth for ſafety. . Spent with the fa. 


Caftile, ſeemed entitled to diſpute with Fe 


A. D. 1306, Ferdinand, though fo cloſely _ 


on the ſixth of January; but being overtaken ay 


V ; : 
HAnlarmed at hearing that a large fleet had, for ſome 


| ed by Sir John Cary, who was alſo at the head of a 


might command in his dominians. Philip would 


of commerce between England and the Low Coun- 
ſon and Edward Dudley. The former was the ſon tries ought to be renewed. No objections were made 
of a ſieve- maker, and by the boldneſs of his mea - to this. propoſal, and a new treaty 
ſures endeavoured, to conceal the meanneſs of his 


birth: the latter was a perſon of fortune and family, 


But „ e treaty was very advantageous to 
as well as of great abilities; circumſtances which ren- 


England, FE ſucceeding 
in another attempt, which regarded himſelf-only.. He 
that of his partner in iniquity, The inſolence of 


| folk had met withat Philip's court, and was deter- 
they did not even obſerve the common forms of juſ- || mined to employ the preſent opportunity of procur- 


| ing that fugitive to be ſent back to his own country. 


| vantages from this fortunate event; and accordingly 
hinted to Philip, that as he had chan 


conſent, on condition that no attempt ſhould be rel 
againſt his life. Henry very readily agreed t0 


/ 


Philip, and being, in right of her mother, heireſs os 
rdinand the 


preſent adminiſtration of that kingdom, It waz of 


tenſions of Ferdinand, He was very ſenſible that 
the greater part of his ſubjects were convinced of the 
ſuperiority of his wite's title to the crown; and he 
dreaded leſt the prince of Wales, who was every d 


his own ambition, and the example of the archduke 


nected with Henry, ſoon found that it would be im. 
poſſible, for him to continue in the adminiſtration 
His former exactions and impoſitions had rendered 
him very unpopular, and a reſolution was taken to 
declare Philip and Joan, king and queen of Caſtile. 
Philip therefore embarked with his conſort for Spai 


dreadful ſtorm, he was obliged to put into the har. 


tigues of a turbulent voyage, the duke and his con- 
ſort went on ſhore to 48957 55 ſome refreſhment, con- 
trary to the advice of his council, who ſtrongly: op- | 
poſed the reſolution. PO TH 


days, been ſeen on the coaſt, Sir John Trenchard, a 
gentleman of conſiderable property in the county of 
Dorſet, aſſembled a body of forces, and being join- 


few troops, they came to that town. As no accom- 

modations could be expected fit for entertaining per. 
ſons of their dignity, he invited them to his houſe, 
and immediately diſpatched an expreſs to inform. the 


earl of Arundel to compliment them in his name; 
to aſſure them that he hoped ſoon to have the pleaſure 
of embracing them, and that, in the mean time, they 


willingly have declined the honour of an interview; 
but he well knew that he muſt not now depart ; with- 
out the king's conſent, and therefore ſet out imme- 
mediately for the court, which was then at Windlor, 
where he and his conſort were received by Henty:with 

all the marks of the moſt cordial friendſhip. But e 
Engliſh monarch was determined to draw ſome ad- 


ged his condi- 
tion, by accepting the crown of Caſtile, the treaty 


was drawn up- and 
ſigned by both prince. 


6 


Jenry was far more deſirous of ſucceeding 


had been very uneaſy at the reception the earl of Suf. 


Accordingly he complained to Philip, that his ſub · 
jects found an aſylum in his dominions, particularly 
the earl of Suffolk. „I really thought,” replied 
the king of Caſtile, * that a perſon of ſo little conſe- 
quence was incapable. of giving you the leaſt uneal- 
neſs. But to convince you, that: I am deſirous 0 

giving you all the ſatisfaction in my power, I will ba- 
niſh him from my territories.” “ Tou will greatly 
increaſe the obligation, ſaid the king, © by carry 15 
your complaiſance a little farther, and deliver 4 
folk into my hands: I can then depend upon, his > 
miſſion and obedience. © If I grant your reque*: 

ſaid Philip, . I ſhall bring a ſtain of -diſhonour op 
us both. It will be ſaid that I was treated as 4 1832 
ner in your dominions.” Then there 1s no _ 
difpute,” replied Henry, © I will take all the p 
nour upon myſelf,” Philip perceived that Henry hrs | 
determined to carry his point, and therefore be mel 


reſtriction, 


| to: che earl with his: own hand; aſſuring che un- 


fortunate exile; thut he ſhould meet with the kindelt! 
| o 
perſunded that Hehry wou 0 


in > ap A. yt. 
eption in Englan © This invitation, adged 


t of Philip; who'was per funded 
nic difficulty of granting his pardon, produced 
che deſired effectu Süffolk returned to England; 
; but on his appearance was immediately committed 


to the Tower; vrkere he: f tontinued i till the : next | 
—— when he fell u facrifioe to che deteſtable jea- 


3 ar 1 1 8 
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uſies of the ſtateri unt 4 en do 401 | 
Php ves hol feral to proptet gn tys e, 
after being detained in England above three months. 
He was joy fulby received by his fubjedts Ferdinand 
withdrew” to his own kingdom ot Ar pe 3 and 
Philip vas placed upon the throne of Caſtile, amidit 
the acclamations of the penplei But he did not long 
enjoy his crown. |; He died on the twenty fifth of | 
Sande, after" reign af abour/rire months 
and his Jor:afflidted att his loſs; that ſhe: 


and bis conſort was 1 ati . e 
fell. into wideep melancholy, hich rendered her in- 
capable of holding the * government. Philip 

therefore reſumed” thiadminiſtration during 
nority of Charles of Dux q 


. — — 


well known by the name of Charles wut | 
| ee ee 
prince, invited the emperor 5 ; 

fe gement uf the Los: Countries during the 
ie _ 3 the invitaz 
tion; but being engaged in affairs of importance 
which detained him in Germany; beiſent his daughter 
character of governante of the Low Countries, till 
his arrival. A proviſiohal qtreaty of commerce was 
| ſoon after concluded hetwoen Margaret and Henry, 
until ſome: differences which had ariſen between tlic 


Engliſh and Flemings could be amicahly adjuſted. 
But no buſineſs off ſtate e Rcept where his jealouſy! 


vas concerned, could divert che attention of Henry | 


from his avaricious proceedings; and the oppreſſions 


of Empſon and Dudley were more flagitious than 


| 


ever. Sir William Capel, who had been'lord-mayor 
of London about four years ſince, was now proſe- 
cuted upon a frivolous charge of not auen puniſhed 
a perſon who had paid him falſe money during the 
time of his mayoralty, and fined two thouſand pounds. 
He refuſed to pay ſo exorbitant a ſum, and was im- 
mediately ſent to the Tower, where he continued till 
the death of Henry. Laurence Aylmer, lord mayor 
of London, and his two ſheriffs, were alſo proſe- 
cuted upon charges equally frivolous, and each fined | 


d m IBN DONE WR 1 


and even condeſbended to Write 4 letter I. He diftributed-large ſums in charity; released; at his 
n- o expence; all. priſoners confined for debts under 

:fotty ſhillings g and, ordered} by his laſt. will, that 

reſt 


„The reign of I 
his people than honou 


emboùrgh, afterwards fd | « 
| Engliſh. He inherited a fun 
vas greatly improved by ſtudy ant! experience, His 


or Maximilian toi reſume | judgment was dound, and his lagacity remarkable. 


ſubordination. 


a thouſand pounds. But they imitating the.example. 
of Capel, were committed to the King's-beaelf prilen 


0 ilityz and who, by this method, engaged a multitude 
deveral other gentlemen were proſecuted Me 13 Wei people in their ſervice. Theſe hecame the tools 
manner; ſo that it is no wonder the names ¶ HRM p ot: 
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and Dudley became obnoxious to the pegple;* By: 
theſe iniquitous practices, Henry amaſſed dhe AH 
mous ſum of two millions, ſeven hundred and HHN 


9 
- 
» 


4 


* 


tion, as far us: pff 


enjoy: 9043 d 


4147oatid ay 


months of his life J and paide;theed 
che twenty fourth of April, ino the twe 
year of hiireign; apd ate ed 0b e 


diſtracted the ki 


regularity in the ſtate: che 


contracted with. foreign pri 


zaſſibleg ſhould he made to thoſe 
ho had ſuffered by. The infamous) ggents of his op- 
preſſive avarice:ꝰ· But theſe meaſutes;' however Gom- 
imendable; in themſelvrs, are mote efficacions in 
:telieving} the. onſciences of the unjyſt; than in ſatiſ. 
fying the Deity. There is little metit in abando 
pts e N e | 

A. D. 15090: In this: 


manner Henry. paſſed:the laſt 
ebt of nature on 
nty⸗ fourth 


enry.; was. more adyantagedus to 
| rable to himſelf. He put a 
final period to? thencivil wart which: had ſo long 
om. He maintained order and 
ate: 0 eſſed the exorbitant 
power of the nobility ;; ande by his firmneſs and intre- 
pidity, together gxith the friendſnip and; allianees he 
| n_;prances,; he became one of 
the greateſt monarchs in Europe. His reign, in ſome 
e ay humanized the r of the 
g of good ſenſe, which 


er and valour ſurmounted eyery difficulty; 
Theſe 


teſe; ſhining qualities acquſtedo him the eſteem of 
all the princes of Europe, anche was generally known 
e of the Engliſtu Sd lomon. But his 
activity and itmneſs, his wiſdom his love of peace, 
and his courage in war, canndt wipe away thei ſtains 
which the odidus vice of — 4 | 


by: the 


mory. „ Boviiongd ot 
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three farvived him; :one-fon,andtwadavght 


| Mers. 
1. Henry Tudor, born at Greenwich on the twenty- 
fourth of Februaty, 1491, aud: ſueceeded his! father 
by the name of Henry VIII 
2. Margaret Fudor, born on the 


ft upon his me- 
| nne 


wed Henry. had ſix children y chis Queen , but only 


twenty ninth of 


November, 1489: firſt married to James IV. king 


of Scotland; and afterwards to Archibald Douglas, 


earl of Angus. She left children by bot. 


3. Mary Tudor, born in the year 1498 : married 


firſt to Lewis XII. king of France; and after his 


deceaſe, to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 


The great object of Henry's policy was to humble 


the nobility, and to keep them in a proper degree of 
Accordingly he aboliſhed, by his 

vigour and firmneſs, the practice of having retainers, 

| which had been long an object of pride to the no- 


eir injuſtice and rebellion. He alſo paſſed an 


l Po parliament, by which the nobility were enabled 


[ 
4 
| 
} 
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tenate their poſſeſſions, without paying the enor- 
dus fines before neceſſary. This enabled the people 


2 pounds, an amazing quantity in thoſe times?” to purchaſe eſtates, and, conſequently, to augment 


s rigid ceconomy daily augmented this heap of 
wealth; and the more he advanced in years, the | 
more deteſtable he became by his avarice; a vice 
neyer found in a great and cultivated mind. 

A. D. 1508. But Henry now began to perceive, 
that neither riches, power, nor ſucceſs, could ſecure 
Im from the misfortunes incident to human nature. 
le had for ſome years laboured under a conſumptive 
tlorder, too inveterate to be conquered by the pre- 
ſeriptions of the healing art, which had exerted all 
i powers in preſerving a life Henry was ſo unwilling 
9 reſign. At length his diſorder became deſperate : 
he found his end was approaching. The thoughts 
of death effected what reaſon hid attempted in vain. 

ry entered deep into himſelf, and trembled at 
M gloomy proſpect that now opened before him. 

now {aw the wickedneſs and folly of accumu- 
ung riches by violence and extortion, and was 
-rous of performing ſome actions that might 


Lmmend him to the-mercy of the Deity, and ob- 
n 


in ſome meaſure, the applauſe of his people. 
21 DR, 


their power; while it diminiſhed that of the barons, 
by furniſhing them with the means of prodigality and 
expence. . Commerce and induſtry were every day 
advancing in their progreſs, though the real methods 
of encouraging trade were entirely unknown. The 
intereſt of money, the profits of exchange, and the 
exportation of plate and. bullion, were prohibited. 
Prices were fixed for woollen cloths, for hats, and 
the wages of labourers : nor could any perſon bind 
his children apprentices, who did not poſſeſs twenty 
ſhillings a year in land. Theſe were ſo many obſtacles 
which impeded the progreſs of commerce and. in- 
duſtry. Henry, however, paſſed ſeveral wiſe laws 
for the execution of juſtice, for the puniſhment of 
| murderers, and for ſubjecting the clergy to capital 
puniſhments on the commiſſion of groſſer enormities. 


The arts and ſciences now began to emerge from 


that obſcurity under which they had been ſo long 
concealed, The city of Conſtantinople was taken 


by the Turks in the year 1453; and the Greeks, 
among whom ſome remains of learning were ſtill 


111 preſc rved, 
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| With. their admirable | 
ſcience, and their refl | taſte in poetry and elo- 

gence, The purity 
. the ſtudy of antiquity . 
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itself through every nation in Eur 
Nil: — — ee) diſſeminate che ſciences, Wa 
of the art of printing, which ſpreads | 


ment and indignation 
and, after a ſeries of 


yt 4 


1% A. D. 1509. 


f reſerved, being ſcattered by theſe.chthuſiaſtic bat- 
took ſetter in +. amr imported, tagethor || 
. 4. tincture Py their 


of che Latin tongue was Alſo 


and the eſteem for literature gt 


But what 


the diſcovery 


wihiuch dd country, the wiſ- 


rapidi ty, from 


country 
dom and Tolles ns: men. William Caxton,. citizen || | 


and mercer of London, 1 _ ambaſſador hy 

Edward IV. to che duke of B „learned abet 
uſeful art during his abode in ow Countries, 
and introduced it into England * e the year 4474. 
He tranſlated  fevera:books from the French, and 


Printed them himſelf in one of the chapels of Welk. ||| 
minſter-abbey boy, p iſnon .of John rope Bow e. 
-on The Game 


's ef ie — . 
bur wichour Caxzoti nume, 18 y ned: 
auction of the Hngliſh preſs. The invention 
was ſoon putchaſed hy the monaſteries, and preſſes 
eee at Oedt er St. Se and 
other 
The den u therpbure as--atheredd inks as 
diſcovery of a new world. Chriſtopher Columbus, 
a native of Genoa; one of thoſe bold and original 
geniuſes born for the inſtruction of mankind, uader- 
took tb extend the Litnite which ignorance had ſet to 
the world. His ge of the true 
earth, pres acne was far ſuperio 
any of his ebte z and he 
mined dot to the diſcoveries he had made to 


The book 


to chat of 


failing to the Indies by a weſtern 
bone Maroon — 228 
power. But the 
merical: they conſidered it as 1 e for . 
coaſt to lead to the Indies. Stung with diſap 


Te 


e ee 


1 
n 


3 | 


Genoele rejected chis notion as chi- 
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of the 
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ahe King's-hench in 


ä Nane was not pub 
continue in K — He conceived a pres < 


Edward IV, 


m- en ubliſhed at R 
tion, Columbus retired from ( = a 
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from Ferdinand and Iabella of Spam. 
the third: of Auguſt, W — 
attempt tver undertaun dy inan, 
which the. inhabitants of i two. wards were Ceres oe 
Ae was ſuccefaful; [andthe aonſequence was: the dic 
| covery . of America, - Saon after, the P Portugues 
found a 1 to the Eaft-Indies by the L. of 
Good Hope, y which they carriad on an 
tageous trade with che in ts ef the the Ea 
Piſcoveries of tis important Kind rouzed: the, pi 
nius of mankind ; wt e Te al 
J. New 


y. m 
— e The art 00 — | 
and engineering were brought ao ſume degree of per 
fection- and changed intixely the qperations of ko | 
Among themen of genius and learning chat flop. 


\ 


riſhed ; in thoſt times, were Sir John 5 and Sir 
Thoms Lyttleton! The farmer was one of the 


th 


he was lord -ohief li 


of Henry V 
. NY - 9 


Edward IV. 1 {mn of he Mü 
followed the fottunes the houſe of e nt 
van 5 b 


learned men uf His 


cen am — Ec — 
. 1714. a 
Sir Thomas Ly 


Pleas, and a knight of d bat” in the n of 
He was the author of the celebrated 
book of Tenures or . BA - which all eſtates 
were anciently held in En 15 firſt edition of 
n about the year 1633. 
Sir Edward dke's Book of wang is FOR 


. work. 
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From nee th ge det of wen Bl ure 


7 VII e | 
on to the Wd As: eee be wah hep is || counts! — the 
ws ſo that young Henry-alzended the TAE [ of juſtice, nd el vine oe tft 
every advan which nature and fortune eould be- 25 mhexiubli E fon and who had beer 
tow. Amiable in his eren, and addreſs, in the: || ſa firm; loaded w execrations, were cited before 
bloom of youth, bleſſed: with uncommon talents, the cn ci, ” ta: anſiver for their cut. _—_ it 
and poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, he ſaw lime at; || ys fen found, ttt however vbnoxibus they Gere 
the fad of a flouriſhing kingdom, where the arts. rendered by thtir late conduct, Ao det, — 
and ſciences wanted only a liberal benefactor to | 'by-the:laws of their — 
mote their ae ores 1 2 pas r. public 1 ved that the only crime! 
14 al 


Rr banc, hi Dudtey : were accaſed, — padre 
the y ere e gres 


| ig forces} u Aid record the laws titax 
tions 920 TH diftin ed abilities. 16 0 was yy" ' they Kad acted untirel/ in obedience to the Ring, c 
immediately perceivec that his! paſſions would render {| whota the exeeurivi of rhe laws was etitruſted hy the 
him a tyrant z nor was he tinctured with the vier of: | conſtitution ; ithatit belonged not to thern, whe ww 
avarice. He was no ſoofer ſeated on the throney ||| mevelyinftrumehes in the hands of the 


than his diſpoſitions appeared to be the reverſe his; | power, what laws were recent or obſolete, e lent 

father : he ate a ee chat rd nor {of humtul, fcc: they: were all thually vali | while 
tofufion. a5 5 ian SH — + qprmen unteprated wh the: legiſlature.” The 
Henry had been edi n excleſnſtic (mugs ! Couneth percei 


arguments were un- 
being no hopes of his eyer aſcending the throne fill: ||; anfwerabley therefore 2 proper 46 commit 


the death of his elder brother removed the difficulty: | theſe; — qitdiftets to apt lee Tower," till a new 
and rendered him heir apparent W the Engliſh grown: || aceufirion could be formed andinit them: After 


By this means he ve Toke imbibed a taſte for lite“: ſomt (liberation, it was Uetermimetl to decuſt them 
rature, Re for cheoidgy, which heeves after ||; of, high-tredfon;: eee „That, conſcious of 


cultivated with great attention. This qualified him the n e by thei — — ptoceed· 
| for the man if putes he afterwards carried on wich | ings; they Hä and ales friends; white the 


Luther and — pope and to this, perhaps; al kis late king 455 oh his Seer ben o vonfüle them on 
meaſtires, with regard to religion, were owingg the — 2 to be taken 40 ſeœure thetn 
But however poſite the diſpdſitions of youn from tlie reſbiemdenbaſ the public!“ FTheſe meaſures | 
Henry were to thoſe: of his father, he did del dun wete eonſtfued ineo a coHſpiracy to ſeiae che perſon 
it neceſſary to diſplace thoſa Nateſmen who had ſerved of the new king und = R in defehte of 
with fidelity in the preceding reign. His: grand. themſelves anc their part ſtrange accufatiof, 
mother, the counteſs of Richmond, was ſtill alive , however abfurd —2 april was fuficictit to 
and as ſhe was highly eſteemed for her pfudence and ||| comvidt them bf the crime laid to eheit chatge; and 
virtue, he wiſely hinten to her advies in the eſta- they fell wann to the ym reſdrieſiorte W an muted | 
blihment. of his new eouneil. It was compoſed: f pes 
128 archbiſhop of Canterbuty, and; ee V — W 1 een who! d in the 


| Engare 
cellor; Fox, biſhop of Winehoſter; -ſcres: ang profecution-of theſe-gbpoxious miniſtors; the coun] = 
2 privy-ſeal; Howard, earl ef Surryy lor || was em on the expedienee 


Fee in delibersting 
ſurer; Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury. Lined, of of the king's e minating his twafriage — 7 Carherthte 
Fon, bithop of Windheſter, + ados 


the houſhold ; lord Herbert, camberlain;/ Sr Tho- (ef 
mas Lovel, maſter of the Wards, and coniftable 'af..| — ä — attached co the papal aut 
the Tower Sir Edward Poinings, knight of the || ſtrongly ſupported the intereſt of the princeſs, Wit. 
arter, Comptroller ; Sir Henry Manny, afterwards ' han: chi p = Canterbury, us that it was 
-_ Manny; Sir Themas Datcy, afterwards lord {| contrary to à poſieive emmiand o the Deny him- 
R 23 door A te bendbee ind Sir {elf for a man wry his — widow, and, 
ny Wyat. Theſe were thore | : conſequently, thar: pope's diſpenſation was invalid. 
in buſineſs ; nor had they borne any part 8 pub⸗ Fox oppoſed to this a the unlimited authority 
lic odium during the life: of the late ki of Chtiſt's vicar, fd that the $ diſpefifatiort 


N= By and ſpirited diſpoſition of Henry ſoon |} was abundantly ſufficient. To this week at; K 
changed the aſpect of the court i the ſeenes of c he added others of a much ſtronger tedenty, Sued 
"omy and avarice now gave way to thoſe of diffipation || on-political motives. He repteſontec the damget of 
and profuſion. One party of pleaſure ſucceeded foreing Ferdinand into an alliance with France, and 
wg, Tilts, tournaments, and carouſals, were of the two monarchs joining te feſent the alfrortt 
bie with all the magnificence of that age; "and: offered to the king of Artagon in the perfor! of his 
jj ogious treaſures amaſſed by the late ling were | 1 after ſhe had been fb long afftaneed to 
feed in the giddy expences of his fucceffor. Henry. He expatiate# oh the known virtue, 1 

85 enfy did not, however, forget the complaints of deſty, and noble diſpoſittons of the princeſs; 

Ran cou He, publiſhed a_ proclamation 1b en- affoction for the king, the large dowry ſhe — 
rage complaints againiſt all d had made uſe of || and the N of forming # cloſe afl 


ance with 
| | Spain, 


bak 


ZUR in order to r the great power of 

France. Theſe arguments prevailed, 124 the mar- 

RB accordingly conſummated. 
though the--biſhop-of - 


ſucceſsful Sk regard to the conſummation of Henry's 8 


0 
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never intended to perform. This Cofoenfion 


learning. Woolſey had reconimendeld himſelf by: ||. 
| his addreſs to Henry „VII Who had em 
With, adv ntage in ſome difficult comm 
was: it lon godefure the E 
favour; of Fs maſter! His inſinuating addreſs, his 


2950 pleaſure, and his loverof rag could mot 


tail of rendering him: very acreptable to Henry: 


' We ſhall Joni: ann Ake head of the admini- 


ke, ye” SINE); F 
4 £ * 


' tration. » ak 36 
., D. 4880 The wars in v. Italy £511 rag with 
the utmoſt violence, and atttacted — of all 
the princes in Europe. A league Had been formed 
at Cambray between the pope, the eniperor and tlie 
kings of France, and Spain, for 
lic of Venice of her territories on the con 
Julius II. that warlike and -imperious Pon, had: 
planned this confederacy. Forgetting on rares of 
roligion, in orden to increaſe: the of the holy? 
ſee, he ſcrupled not to involve It: y in all the Horrors 
of war, and deluge, with chriſtian blood, the coun- 
tries over which he preſided as vicar of the Prince of 
Peace. The French ſoon reduted the Venetians to 
extremities, and recovered the territories claimed by 
che contracting princes. But the pope had no ſooner 
obtained poſſeſſion of the dominions he pretended to 
belong to the church, than he determined to break 
the league of Cambray, and reduce the power of 
Lewis, which he now conſidered as too formidable. 
In order to this, he endeavoured to excite the ſtates ; 
of Europe againſt the French monarch, ard was par- 
ticularly deſirous: of engaging young Henry in his 
| favour. He ſent that monarch a conſecrated golden 
roſe, a favour never beſtowed by the popes but on 
their moſt favourite princes. He Ferdinand 
to. aſſiſt him, .and entered 1 into a veny with the dener 
cantons. mvp 13! 
Having formed ſo powerful a \confederacy, he. at- 
tacked the duke of Ferrara, an ally of France. 
Lewis, who never imagined à deſign was formed 
for attacking his territories, made no ara 
tions for repelling the attempts of the e but 
Sn not to abandon his ally, he ſent orders to 
Chamont neral, and governar- of Milan, to 
ſupport the duke with all his forces. Chamont pre- 
pared — — to obey. the commands of his ſo- 
vereign, and hearing that the pontiff was arrived at 


* 
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Boulogne, he reſolved to ſurprize him. He accord- 


_ ingly led his army towards the city, and had he not 


d: Him 
| bur. at laſt, by the inſti 
gained we 


. dts A at 


an 


It ſhips; 


it would be more for his advant 


had © excommunicated. John & Albert, its preſent 


F F erdinand the catholic; 211 0 


37 


"on "A 


ities furniſhed an opportunity for a body er len 


tian troops to throw themſelves into the call; _ 


| taking the fortreſs, was obliged: to el the uy 


marriage, he ſoon perceived that his power began to || dertaking. 
decline. He had acquired ſuch habits of caution and Lewis, after trying every method in his? Power tg 
frugality during the preceding reign, that he could 255 about z treaty of peace with this imperious 
not. now lay. t them wholly alide. He remonſtrated || pontiff, determined to ſubdue him by force The 
| gu the ſchemes of — _ expence pur. | Pi to e —4 in a l e to meet Ls 
ued by the you narch, an at me I” ut go danger e Zaire 
his AM 5 nde Barry, 115 made his OL e Aff. belt laid ſiege to Minds a * on; * bh 
the ſole motive of his conduct, was very officious in || he was then ſeventy years of age, 8 mounted the 
promoting the 1 leaſure, and magnificence || trenches, viſited the works, encouraged the engineers, 
which now prevailed. k E oſtulate with WE 9 910 the brqaqh with the foremoſt of 
him on his remarkable a nduct, but with- His force: | | 
out effect: Surry derived great advantages from the While the pope, worn 918 with age, ww 
diſſipation of his-maſter;; and at the: fame. time en-  arthe head of his forces, Lewis, wr 
gaged him in foch 4, courſe of -idleneſs, that he ber || of iſe" was debating in bist epuncil. 
came negligent of the affairs of ſkate; and willin 0 to ſtir & all the clergy! A Euròpe, ®nd the 
entruſt the yeniment to'the care Of his n 78. the folliers! The general eouncil-was ii Irtiohed ty 
Fox wa ; exaſperated: againſt;Surry; ade meet at Piſa, ed a few Cardinals, Who" Were ehe. 
—— to introduce ſome petſon who mig de @ | mies to the pontiff made their appearance” Bur 
ſpy upon his actions. He caſt his eyes upon Dr. this countil: proved'an"idle; undertaking, While the 
Thomas Woolſey; as a perſon well qualified toanſwer | ethers was very ſucceRsfal.!'” Julias Without ful. 
his purpoſe. 9 of a butcher at Ipfdtich | no ow a moment his military operations,” ful- 
but; inguiſhed by his prudente, his Mlentsg and; || mina mathemas agai bas Of 10 "aſſembled ar 
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K. D. 1512 1c erin hs Courteg by both Packt 
gations of Feria who 
had joined the pontiff, declared againſt France. The 
glory of ſerving the Pope, and of conquering pro. 
VIRCES; Weed the ambition of the young monarch; 
and tho parliament readily granted ſu lies for an en- 


2015 


terprize that was agreeabſe to che Ferdinand, 
always attentive to his ow intereſt, While he feemed 
to be acting for that of others, i perſuaded Henry that 


not to land his 
troops at Calais, but at Fonterabia, where he might 
eaſily make a conqueſt of Guienne, and where be 
promiſed to aſſiſt him with a Spahiſh/arm 5 But te 
real intention of Ferdinand vas to turn this force to 

the acquifition of the kingdom of Navarre” Julius 


king, as an adherent to the council of Piſa; Aae 
dominions of an excommunieated prince were an ob 4 
ject worthy to excite the Violence and 1 15 > 


ha de 4 17 


„ agreed to the. ro ſal." "The marquis of Dor- 
fe was "PF e of the land qi which 
were landed in the province of Guipuſcoa;' about the 
middle of June. The Engliſh admiral, in his fe. 
turn, made ſeveral ſucceſsful deſcents on the coaſt of 
Britany, and being joined by a ſquadron of hips | 
cominanded: by Sir Thomas Knivet, the depredation9 
were continued with advantages. Aged” at the 
attempts of the Engliſh, the French fleet of gry | 
_ nine: ſhips, was ordered to fail from Breſt under 
command of Primauget, an admiral of great cou- 
rage and conduct. The two fleets foon after met, 
and a furious engagement enſued. At length Pf. 
mavget's:ſhip Was ſet on fire, and determining not t 
periſn alone, he bore down upon the [Engliſh admi- 
ral, and grappling with her; both ſhips foort became 
| involved in the fame inevitable Geſtrwettol. This 
dreadful ſcene ſuſpendeq the action between the other 
they were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment LN ſo 
| frightful a ſcene' of horror and confuſion: * 
ſome time time the French ſhip! blew up, and th 
| dreadful exploſion deſtroyed the 'Enghſh. This 
alarming cataſtrophe, in which above ſixteen trundr 
men periſhed, ſo affected both parties, that the en- 
gagement was not renewed x the French retires i 
Breſt, and the Engliſh Toon ade cruizing in 


9 * 


been amuſed with ſome. of the pope's envoys, he 
would, in all probability, have put an end to all the 
pr ects of this Leer pontiff; but inſtead of 

a the ſie our; he liſtened to propo- 
ken offered by ] Julivs, which that * churchman 


Channel. 1 70 $o: 10 
The Jake of Alva, who: qunitieadet the Spal 

forces, having joined the Engliſh, preparations 75 

made for opening the campaign. '' But Dorſet, 


was no ſtranger to Ferdi 8 intentions, V 


A. D. 1513. ne H 


170 nd that inſtead of purſuing the conqueſt 
1595 his army moved fab oy — of 
he Engliſh general complained to F erdi- 
inſtead of undertaking the ſiege of Bay 
paſſage into Guienne, the 
Ferdinand replied, 
that as the king of Navarre was connected with 


of Guienne, 
Navarre: 
nand, that inſtead 
onne, which would open a 
forces had taken a different rout: 


France, he thought it would not be adviſeable to 


form the 
viſions, by forming a camp 


mountains ; | e 1 
ſals, and an Engliſh officer was lent to that prince 


to know his intentions. D'Albert declared that he 
would obſerve an exact neutrality, and give no ob- 
ſtruction to the attempts of the Engliſn. Ferdinand 

retended not to be ſatisfied with this anſwer, he in- 
fiſted that the king of Navarre ſhould join the com-- 


bined army, or deliver into his hands ſix of the moſt 
conſiderable places in his dominions, together with 
his eldeſt ſon as an hoſtage. The artful Spaniard 
well knew that theſe terms could not be complied 


witb, and on the return of the meſſenger with intelli- 


gence that the propoſal was rejected, orders were ſent 
2 the duke of Alva to invade Navarre, and reduce 
the whole kingdom to ſubjection. The Engliſh ge- 
neral now perceived the intereſts of his maſter were 


to be ſacrificed to the ambitious views of the Spani- 
ard, and refuſed to aſſiſt in the reduction of Navarre. 


Ne retired to his camp at Fontarabia, reſolving there 


to wait for freſh orders from England. But even his | 


jnaction anſwered the views of Ferdinand. It kept 


the French army in awe; and by preventing Lewis 


ftom aſſiſting d' Albert, the kingdom of Navarre fell 


into the hands of Ferdinand. The ſeaſon was too |]. 


far advanced, and the French had taken too many 
precautions in putting Bayonne in a proper poſture 


of defence, for Dorſet to think of making any pro- 


greſs in the reduction of Guienne: he returned to 
England without having had an opportunity of lead- 
ing his forces agajnſt the enemy. Henry was highly 
diſpleaſed at the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize; and 
Dorſet found the utmoſt difficulty to convince him 
that the miſcarriage was entirely owing to the frau- 
dulent deſigns 8 Ferdinand, who was now ſtiled in 
Spain, *the wiſe, the prudent;“ in Italy, the 
in France and in England, the perfidious.” 

A. D. 1513. But though this war was attended 
only with diſgrace to the Engliſh: arms, yet it ſerved 
to weaken France. Lewis was obliged to recall 


pious,;“ 


his troops to the defence of his own dominions, and 


by that means loſt all his Italian conqueſts. Julius 
triumphed in the diſgrace of the French monarch; 
but he did not long enjoy his good fortune: he paid 


the debt of nature on the twenty- firſt of February, 


and was ſucceeded in the papal chair by John de 
Medici, under the appellation of Leo X. one of 
the greateſt princes that ever filled the pontifical 


feat, He was the patron of arts, and the friend of | 
learning. Deſirous of attaching Henry firmly to 


his intereſt, he ſent him a veſſel loaded with hams 
and wine. 


with exultation, and excited their natural antipathy 
àgainſt France. e a 


The famous Wolſey 


a army that might retrieve the martial glory of his 


countrymen. - Hoſtilities were firſt commenced at | 


ſea, but without any advantage to either of the con- 
tending princes, It was on the continent that the 
_— blows were intended to be ſtruck. The van 
f the army, conſiſting of eight thouſand men, was 
al by the earl of Shrewſbury, aſſiſted by the earl 


ot Derby, the lords F itzwalter, Haſtings, and Cob- 


am, and 81 Ri 1 
tg Ir Rice ap Thomas, 


ſoon fol 
under 


This diviſion being landed at Calais, was 
lowed by another body of ſix thouſand men, 


the command of lord Herbert, chamberlain, 
22 y 


fiege of Bayonne, till eee er taken 

ting that prince from cutting off their pro- 
e between the ſea and the 
of Navarre. Dorſet agreed to theſe pro- 


The arrival of this veſſel, which carried 
the papal banner, in the Thames, filled the Engliſh 


e Iamoy was now at the head of the 
Engliſh miniſtry; and perceiving the ardour of 
enry for war, he exerted all his abilities to provide 


captain of the light 


| 


— 
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* 
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were fearful that Hen 


A. P. 1513. 


this eruel action, is not abſolutely known. The 
French hiſtorians tell us, that it was in obetlience to 
the dying commands of his father; while others 
think, that Henry, exaſperated at the conduct of his 
brother Edward de la Pole, who had accepted a 


command in the French ſervice, ſatiated his vengeance 

on the unhappy Suffolk. DEF ; 
About the thirtieth of June, Henry landed at 

Calais with the third diviſion of his army, conſiſting 
of twelve thouſand men. He was attended by the 
duke of Buckingham, and many others of the prin- 
cipal nobility. ' But he ſoon perceived the little. 
reliance he ought to place on the engagements of 


» 


. 
* 
I 


princes; for among all his allies, the Swiſs only 
performed the conditions of the treaty; The emperor 


| Maximilian had promiſed to join them with a body 
of eight thouſand men; but though he had received 
| from Henry one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns 
| for that purpoſe, he failed in his engagements. He 
made ſome atonement; however, to the Engliſh 
monarch, by joining him, in the Low Countries, 
with ſome German and Flemiſh: ſoldiers, who were 


of great ſervice in giving an example of diſcipline 
to Henry's new-raiſed forces. The emperor himſelf 
enliſted as a volunteer in the Engliſn army, and 
bluſhed not to receive an hundred crowns a day for 
his ſervice. He was, however, treated with the 
higheſt reſpect by Henry, and in reality directed all 
the operations of the combined army, © 


| - . The earl of Shrewſbury, and lord Herbert, befare | 
the landing of Henry, had formed the ſiege of 


Terrouenne, a town:ifituated on the borders of Pi- 
cardy. The garriſon, which conſiſted of not more 


than a thouſand men, commanded by Teligini and 


Crequi, made a noble defence. The town was, how- 
ever, at laſt reduced to extremities, for want of am- 


munition and proviſions ; and Lewis determined, if 


poſſible, to ſend a ſupply. Eight hundred cavalry 


| were choſen for making this dangerous attempt, 


each of whom carried behind him a ſack of gun- 
powder and two quarters of bacon. Thus equipped, 


and headed by Fontrailles, they made a ſudden 


irruption into the Engliſh camp, ſurmounted all 
reſiſtance, and advanced to the foſſe of the town, 
where each horſeman threw down his burden; Then 
returning on a gallop, they again forced themſelves 
a paſſage with very little loſs, tn. 
This inſult was, however, ſoon revenged. Informed 
that-a large body of French horſe was approaching, 
Henry ordered ſome troops to paſs the Lis, and 
give them battle. The conteſt was ſoon decided. 
The French cavalry, though conſiſting chiefly of 
gentlemen who had behaved with the greateſt intre- 
pidity in many diſperate encounters, were ſeized 


with ſo unaccountable a panic, that they immedi-. 
ately betook themſelves to flight, and were purſued 


by the Engliſh. The duke of Longueville, Bui 
d' Amboiſe, Clermont, Imbercourt, the chevalier 


217 
attended by the earls of Northumberland and Kent: 
the lords Audley and Delawar, together with Carew; 
Curſon, and other gentlemen. Henry now prepared 
to follow his forces; but before his departure, he 
cauſed the unfortunate earl of Suffolk to be be- 
headed. What reaſons induced Henry to commit 


RRR 3 


Bayard, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 


were taken priſoners in endeavouring to rally their 
forces. This action is ſometimes called the battle 
of Guinegate, but more frequently the Battle of 
the Spurs; becauſe the French that day made more 


uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords. 


Henry, who was now at the head of an army of 
fifty thouſand men, inſtead of profiting by this vic- 


tory, and marching into the heart of France, as he 


might eaſily have done, returned to the ſiege of 
Terrouenne, while the French were ſtruck with aſto- 


niſhment at this ſhameful behaviour of their cavalry. 
They would have been lefs alarmed; if the whole 


body had been cut to pieces. They prognoſticated 
a fatal termination to the war with England, and 
would revive tne dreadful 
k ſcenes 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


b A. b. $14, 


ſcenes of Poictiers and Agincourt. But his ſupine || his motions from the enemy, he paſſed the Till ry 


| negligence revived their ſpirits ; Terouane ſoon after 


ſurrendered, and Henry inveſted Tournay, a place 
always incorporated with France, and the cradle of 
the French monarchy. WS 

That city was incapable of making any long de- 
fence, the garriſon being almoſt deſtitute of military 
ſtores and proviſions. . Accordingly the place was 
hardly inveſted before the garriſon offered to capitu- 
late. The terms were accepted, and Henry entered 
the city in triumph. Sir Edward 3 was ap- 
pointed governor, and the biſhop's ſee being then 
vacant, Henry conferred it on his favourite Wolſey, 
who immediately took poſſeſſion of the revenues, 
which were very conſiderable. e ee 

While Henry was thus engaged in reducing the 
towns of France, the Swiſs entered Burgundy, and 
laid ſiege to Dijon, which was in no condition to reſiſt 
ſo formidable an army. Ferdinand ſeemed deſirous 
of taking advantage of the diſtreſs of Lewis; whoſe 
dominions were now ſurrounded by enemies. Tre- 


mouille, governor of Burgundy, perceived the dan- 
gerous ſituation of his maſter, and ſeduced the Swiſs 


into a negotiation. He made no objection to the 


terms they offered, perſuaded that his conduct would 


be diſavowed by Lewis: and the enemy, without 


making the leaſt enquiry into the powers of that no- 


bleman, agreed to withdraw their army, on the pro- 
miſe of being paid four hundred thouſand crowns. 
The retreat of the Swiſs accelerated the departure of 
Henry. He arrived in England on the ſeventeenth 
of October, highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his 


firſt campaign. 


While the Engliſh monarch was employed in re- 
ducing the towns of France, James IV. of Scotland, 
who had declared for Lewis, was ravaging the nor- 
thern parts of Northumberland, at the head of fifty 
thouſand men. He made himſelf maſter of the caſtles 
of Norham, Etal, Werk, Ford, and other fortreſſes 
of leſs importance. The earl of Surry, who com- 
manded the Engliſh forces, marched into the northern 
counties to ſtop the ravages of the invaders. His 


army conſiſted of about twenty-ſix thouſand men, 
five thouſand of which had been ſent over from the 


army in-France. The Scots were encamped on the 
high grounds near Chiviot hills, in a very advanta- 


geous ſituation, The river Till ran in their front; 
nor could their camp be approached but by one nar- 


row paſs, which was defended by their artillery. 
Surry, perceiving that it would be madneſs to 
attack the enemy in their preſent ſituation, diſpatched 


an herald to the Scottiſh monarch, offering to meet | 
him in the plain of Milfield, appointing a day for | 


the combat, and inviting him to try the valour of his 
forces on equal ground. But the anſwer he received 


Was far from being ſatisfactory, and he determined to 


have recourſe to a ſtratagem, in order, if poſſible, to 
draw the Scots from their advantageous ſituation. 
He made a feint of marching towards Berwick, in 
order to retaliate the ravages of the enemy, and cut 
off their proviſions. e 
This motion occaſioned a council of war to be ſum- 
moned in the Scottiſh camp, where an old nobleman, 
who had learned prudence from experience, adviſed 
_ to return immediately to Scotland with his booty. 
e obſerved, that enough had been done to fulfil his 


engagements with France; that it would be impru- 


dent to hazard a battle with the Engliſh in their own 


ge and that, in ſerving France, Scotland was 


not to be neglected merely to pleafe the French am- 


baſſador, who was deſirous of engaging others in the 


moſt dangerous enterprizes, in order to relieve his 
maſter from his preſent diſtreſs. But James liſtened 
not to this prudent advice; he determined to give 
battle to the Engliſh the firſt favourable opportunity. 


The army was accordingly put in motion, the huts 
in which the ſoldiers had been 8 were ſet on 


fire, and the Scots deſcended in diſorder from the hills. 
Surry obſerved the precipitate decampment of the 
Scottiſh army, and the ſmoke of the huts concealing 


4 


* 


his van 


rear, that they could not ſuſtain the ſnock; the 
part of them were cut to pieces, and the reſt elcapec 


guard and train of artillery, at the bridge af 


Twiſel, while the reſt of his army croſſed the ſtream 
| at a ford farther up the river. „ 


As ſoon as the ſmoke was a little 8 5 
James perceived that a battle was inevitable, and chat 
he had now loſt his advantageous ſituation. He - 


mediately drew up his army in three diviſions, - The 


right was commanded by the earl of Huntley, aſſiſted 


by lord Hume; the left by the earls of Lenox and 


Argyle; and the center by the king in perſon: 2 
fourth body, under the earl of Bothwell, 9 a 
corps de reſerve. The Engliſh army was divided 
into two lines : the main body of the firſt was led by 


lord Howard; the right wing by Sir Edmund Hal | 


ard, and the left by Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, The 


main body of the ſecond line was commanded. by the 


earl of Surry himſelf ; the right wing by lord Dacres, 
and the left by Sir Edward Stanley. In this poſition 
the armies approached each other, and met in-Floy. 
don field. The battle was begun by the earl of 
Huntley, who charged with ſuch fury, that he broke 
the left wing of the Engliſh; and drove them off the 


field. But the ſame ſucceſs did not attend the other 
commanders: they could not ſupport the ſhock of 


the Engliſn; and Huntley at his return found tle 


Scottiſh army in great diſorder. Elated with the 
| ſucceſs of the wing commanded by Huntley, the 


diviſion under Lenox and Argyle, had broke their 
ranks, and notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 


La Motte, the French ambaſſador, had ruſhed head. 


long on the enemy, imagining themſelves ſure of 
victory. But they ſoon y 99. their miſtake. Sir 
Edward Stanley's diviſion ſtood firm; while Dacres, 
who commanded in the ſecond line, wheeling about 
during the action, attacked them ſo funouſly.in the 
reater 


by a diſorderly: flight. This misfortune: did not, 
however, intimidate the diviſions under the king 
and Bothwell. Animated by the valour of their 
leaders, they ſtill made head againſt the Engliſh; 
and forming themſelves into a circle continued the 
engagement till night put an end to the ſlaughter. 
The ſlain on both ſides were nearly equal, _ 
about five thouſand men: but the morning ſoon diſ- 
covered that the two armies were now unequal. The 
Engliſh had loſt very few officers, while the whole 
flower of the Scottiſh nobility were ſlain. - The king 
himſelf was miſſing; but whether he fell by thc 
ſword of the Engliſh, or by the poniard of an aſlal- 
ſin, is not known. A body ſuppoſed to be that of 
the Scottiſh monarch, was found among the dead, and 
conveyed to London in a leaden coffin, where it re. 
mained ſome time unburied, as James lay under the 
ſentence of excommunication, on account of his 


confederacy with France, and oppoſition to the Holy 


| See. Henry, however, obtained hig abſolution from 


the pontiff, and the body was accordingly interred. - 
Such was the event of the battle of Floudon ; and 


Henry had now a fair opportunity of inſiſting. on 


his own terms with Scotland, perhaps of conquering 
the whole country. But he generouſly liſtened tothe 
requeſt of his ſiſter, who, on the death of her hut- 
band, became regent of the kingdom of Scotland 
during the minority of her ſon, and concluded with 
her a treaty of peace. At the ſame time he cr 

the earl of Surry, duke of Norfolk; Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk; Charles Somerſet, lord Her. 
bert, earl of Worceſter ; and Sir Edward Stanle), 


lord Monteagle; A of York, daughter 10 


the duke of Clarence, obtained the title of countels 
of Saliſbury, as heireſs to her brother the _-_ 
Warwick, beheaded by Henry VII. Wolfey, be 
was both the favourite and miniſter of Henry, ** 
promoted to the biſhopric of Lincoln, and the pop 
permitted him to retain the revenues of the biſhop" 
of Tournay. | s =." 
A.D. 1514. Lewis was very deſirous of * 
ing tranquillity to his dominions, and ſheakhing | 


A. D. 1515+ 
| arable peace, the ſword of deſtruction. He 
_— 5 K. by renouncing the council of Piſa, 
lich had been transfered to Lyons; and the pontiff, 
in return, took off the excommunication that had 
been denounced againſt him and his kingdom. He 


4 to Ferdinand to give in marriage to either of 
oe dchildren, his daughter Renee, and to cede 
with her his claim to the dutchy of Milan; and he 
engaged the emperor Maximilian in the ſame views, 

adchat prince was eaſily induced to conſent to pro- 


oſals that were advantageous to his family. Henry || 


was not averſe to a peace; the perfidious conduct of 
his allies had convinced him that they were more in- 
tent on promoting their own intereſts, than in ful- 


filling their promiſes, . A negotiation was therefore |] 


encd between the two princes, and a peace ſoon 
after concluded on the following conditions: That 


Tournay ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh ; | 


that Richard de la Pole ſhould be baniſhed to Metz, 
and reſide there on a penſion aſſigned by Lewis; that 
Henry ſhould receive a million of crowns, being the 
arrears due by treaty. to his father and himſelf ; and 
that Lewis ſhould marry the 8 Mary, Henry's 
ſiſter, who ſhould bring four hundred 

crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large 


as even the former queen of France, who was heireſs 


of Britany. It was alſo ſtipulated, that the two | 
princes ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other with troops 


in caſe either of them was attacked by an enemy. 


_ accompliſhed women of the age, was then in her 


twentieth year, and Lewis in his fifty-ſixth, He mer || Henry, and, induced by the ardour of conqueſt, he 


| paſſed into Italy. 
| dutchy of Milan, which Lewis XII. had loſt, and 


| | | to wreſt it once more from the unhappy family. of 
tion was too much impaired to withſtand the exceſſes 

of pleaſure into which he plunged. He died in leſs |} wanted at leaſt to recover the Veroneſe, of which 
than three months after his marriage, and left his peo- 


ple to bewail his loſs with the tears of affection. He 

vas ſincerely beloved by his ſubjects, and deſervedly | N 
acquired the honourable appellation of Father of | and infirmities : but his moſt dangerous enemies were 

His young. queen ſoon after married 


her at Abbeville, where the nuptials were celebrated 
with the utmoſt magnificence : but his paſſion for 
this amiable princeſs coſt him his life. His conſtitu- 


his Country.” 


Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 8 


A. D. 1515. While Wolſey was conducting the 1 
negotiation for a peace with France, the archbiſhop | 


of York was poiſoned at Rome by his chaplain, in 
revenge for a blow the prelate had given him. 'In- 


him of this cataſtrophe, and that the pope had de- 


termined to keep the ſee of York vacant, till the || | 
king's pleaſure ſhould be known. He did not wait || art of diſſimulation, which they had. learned from 
long, Henry immediately conferred it upon Wolley, | 

and the pontiff confirmed his election. That cele- || em 
brated churchman now governed the kingdom, tho? | 
he affected only to follow the inclinations of Henry. 
He ſeemed to be only the companion of his pleaſures, 
Prefer- 
ments were heaped upon him with unbounded profu- 


but held in reality the reins of government. 
ſion. He was not only archbiſhop of York, but alſo 
biſhop of Durham and Lincoln, and farmed, on very 
ealy terms, the biſhoprics of Bath, Worceſter, and 
Hereford, which were enjoyed by Italians who reſided 
abroad, He. ſoon .after obtained a cardinal's hat, 


which augmented at once his pride and oftentation. | 


| His houſhold was compoſed of eight hundred perſons, 
among whom were ſeveral of the nobility. He was 
the firſt clergyman who wore ſilk and gold. But ſtill 
his ambition was not ſatisfied ; he wanted the great 
ſeal of England, then in the hands of Warham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury The primate was a per- 
lon of great prudence and conduct; he had never 
engaged in any court intrigues; nor even gave offence 
to any party. Wolſey therefore did not attempt to 
eprive him of his poſt of chancellor, which perhaps 
© could not have effected, but took every opportu- 
0 mortifying him, in order to provoke him to 
In order to this he 


prevailed the to ap- 
Point him legate a la lr rs. eee lee, 


tere, which gave him precedency 


thouſand | 
a jointure 
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in the province of Canterbury; and being thus em- 
wered to have the legantine eroſs borne before 


im, he cauſed alſo that of York to be carried with 
it in an erect poſition. This privilege had formerly 


| 6ccaſioned violent diſputes between the two metropo- 


litans; and was at laſt decided by the king's laying 
his expreſs command on the archbiſhops of York, 
not to have the crols carried before them in the pro- 


vince. of Canterbury. Warham remonſtrated with 


Wolſey on his conduct in this particular, but without 
effect; and the primate being of a. peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion, choſe rather to, retire to his ſee, and employ 


| himſelf wholly to the duties of his office, than re- 


9 * 


main at court, were he was every day affronted. 
Accordingly he reſigned the great ſeal into the hands 
of. Henry, who, two days after, committed it to the 
cuſtody of Wolſey. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 


| who had ſo long directed the affairs of government, 


and even introduced Wolſ 


ey to the king's favour, 


| could not bear to find himſelf neglected. He ac- 


cordingly obtained leave to retire to his biſhopric, and 
at leaving the council- board he told the king, that 


| © he hoped he would not ſuffer the ſervant to be 
| greater than the maſter.” Fear not, my good lord 
| biſhop,” replied Henry, it ſhall be my. care that 
| ſubjects ſhall obey, and not command. 1 

Francis I. who aſcended the throne of France on 
| the death of Lewis XII. was a prince of great cou- 
| rage, and wanted only the talent of. diſcretion. to ren- 


The princeſs Mary, one of the moſt beautiful and || der him ſuperior to all the princes of Europe. He 


renewed the treaty made by his predeceſſor with 


His deſign was to conquer the 


Sforza. He was ſupported by the Venetians, who 


| they had been ſtripped by the emperor Maximilian. 
His oppoſers were 707 ee X. an active and in- 


triguing prince, and Maximilian, worn out with age 


the Swiſs, irritated againſt France, by the refuſal of 
| Lewis XII. to fulfil the treaty concluded before 


yon, and inflamed with the harangues of Matthew. 
chaner, cardinal of Sion. They had aſſumed the 
title of Defenders of the popes, and protectors 


| of princes” and indeed for the laſt ten years this 
formation was immediately ſent to Henry, informing | 


appellation was not merely imaginary. | 
The French monarch on his march to Milan con- 


tinued to negotiate with that nation. Practiſed in the 

e cardinal of Sion, they amuſed the king with 
empty promiſes, till they received advice that the 
military cheſt of France was arrived, when they de- 


ſcended from their mountains into the plain, though 


deſtitute of cavalry, and oppoſed themſelves to the 
progres of the French arms. 


ued at Marignan near Milan. The victory was con- 


teſted with a perſeverance hitherto unknown; and it 


required all the heroic valour of Francis to inſpire his 
troops with courage to 049 gin themſelves againſt the 
deſperate aſſaults of thele mountaineers. After a 
bloody action in the evening, night and darkneſs 
parted the combatants. The king ſlept on the car- 
riage of a cannon within fifty paces of a Swiſs bat- 
talion. As ſoon as the dawn appeared, the action 
was renewed with redoubled fury ; and it was not till 
the Swiſs had loſt their braveſt troops, that they could 


be prevailed upon to retire. The field was ſtrewed 
with twenty thouſand ſlaw on both. ſides; and the 


old marſhal Trivulcio, who had been preſent at 
eighteen pitched battles, uſed to call this The 
Battle of the Giants.” | RICE: 
The victory of Marignan was followed by the 
reduction of the Milaneſe. Both the pope and the 
Swiſs became allies of Francis. He compelled Maxi- 
milian to reſtore the Veroneſe to the Venetians ; and 
procured for Leo X. the dutchy of Urbino, which 
{til} belongs to the church. Sforza himſelf, tired 

| | with 


A dreadful battle en- 


55.9 


A. D. 1416. 


with the viciſſitudes of fortune, diſguſted with the 
tyranny of the Swiſs, and deſirous of privacy and 
repoſe, put himſelf into the hands of Francis; and 
after ſtipulating for an annual penſion of thirty thou- | 
ſand ducats, reſigned his pretenſions to the dutchy 
of Milan, and retired into France. 
The glory acquired by -Francis in this expedition 


220 


excited the jealouſy of the Engliſh monarch; and , | 
now turn their whole force againſt the Chriſtians, 


it was the intereſt. of Wolſey to cheriſh this diſcon- 
tent. 
biſhopric of Tournay ; but ſaw with regret, that 
the titular. biſhop of that ſee was protected at the 
court of France. The reſentment and diſguſt of a 
miniſter are_too often ſufficient to kindle the flames 
of diſcord between two nations. An ambaſſador 
was ſent to Maximilian, to engage him to renew 
the war in Italy. He made no difficulty of com- 


plying ; but the enterprize was unſucceſsful : the | 


Germans were driven out of Italy. This unfortunate 
expedition. diſappointed Henry and Wolſey in 
deſigns to leſſen the power of France. 

A. D. 1516. In the mean time, Charles V. the 


The cardinal enjoyed the revenues of the || _ ; og 
| inexhauſtible treaſure of the church, ariſi 
| the merits of Chriſt and the works of ſuperer 


their 
I ſhould rake up arms for the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the Infidels. This practice was con. 


ſucceſſor of Ferdinand the Catholic, who was born 
with ſuperior talents, and who had been carefully 
educated, ſeemed deſirous, though very young, to 
give diſturbance to the French monarch ; but 
thought it prudent to conceal his real deſign till his 
authority in his new dominions was ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed. Francis appeared diſpoſed to take advantage 
of this opportunity; but Charles diverted the ſtorm, 
by making him an offer which gained his friendſhip. 


He engaged to marry the daughter of Franeis, then 
an infant of a year old; to receive; as her dowry, | 
all her father's pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples; 
to pay him an hundred thouſand erowns a year till 
the conſummation of the marriage; and to give the | 


king of Navarre ſatisfaction with regard to his do- | fale of this pontifical merchandize, all Chriſtendom 


- nanions.. | AS Ls 
A. D. 1518. But notwithſtanding this alliance, 
the increaſing power of Charles gave Francis great 


dence and friendſhip of the Engliſh monarch; and 
took the only method of ſucceeding, by aſfiduouſly 
labouring to gain the affections of Wolſey. He 
flattered his pride, affected to conſult him in his moſt 
ſecret affairs, and endeavoured to perſuade him that 
he conſidered his directions as ſo many oracles. As 


ſoon as he perceived he had gained the cardinaPs | 


favour, Bonnivert, admiral of France, was ſent 
ambaſſador to the court of London. That able 
politician addreſſed himſelf with ſo much art to the 
paſſions of the haughty cardinal, that he negotiated 


a treaty, in which the reſtitution of Tournay was 


one of the articles. It was ſtipulated, that the 
princeſs Mary of England ſhould eſpouſe the dau- 
phin, though they were both infants; that Tournay 


ſhoutd be her dowry; that Francis ſhould pay Henry | me 405 
been introduced into the exerciſe of religion: div- 


ſix hundred thouſand crowns, as a reimburtement of 


his expences in building a citadel at Tournay; and | 
that he ſhould pay Wolſey an annual penfion of | 
twelve thouſand livres, as an equivalent for the | 


revenues of his biſhopric. 


While theſe negotiations were carrying on between 


the courts of France and England, Germany was 
agitated with thoſe religious diſputes which produced 
the Reformation. Leo X. by the encouragement he 
had given to learning, furniſhed arms againſt himſelf. 
Cardinal Pole complimented him upon his ſucceſs 
in the propagation of the ſciences; but at the ſame 
time reminded him, that it might be of dangerous 
conſequence to make mankind too learned. The 
pontiff, however, proceeded in the noble courſe he 
had begun; and, by his magnificence, gave occaſion 


to that remarkable revolution that happened in the 


Chriſtian world during his pontificacy. His prede- 
ceſſor, Julius 1. under whoſe reign painting and 
architecture were ſo greatly improved, was deſirous 
that Rome ſhould be adorned with a ſtructure ſupe- 
rior to that of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, He 
had the courage to undertake what he never could 
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finiſh. Leo X. was extremely fond of this noble 
project; but it required prodigious ſums of mon 
and his magnificence had exhauſted his 
He had therefore recourſe to the ſale of indul 
in order to fill his coffers, and be enabled to 
his intended deſign. 
offered. The Turks had juſt defeated the Mameluck; 


on certain conditions preſcribed by 


ſuppoſed to extend only to the relaxation of penances 


tinued by his ſucceſſors ; ſome of whom extended 


who being unwilling, or unable to carry arms in 
perſon, maintained a ſoldier in their room. At 


to the Romiſh church. Great ſums were raiſed b 


uneaſineſs ; and he was deſirous of gaining the confi- || indulgences. | 


acquired both reputation and profit. Martin Luther, 


temberg, ſtimulated to revenge, was loud in his de- 


come a cloak for the moſt ſordid rapacity, and the 


which a certain number of theſe prieſts were com- 
mifſſioned to recommend 


who diſtingmſhed themfelves by exaggerating the 


AD: rg, 


treaſury, 
gences, 
Ge. 
'A favourable opportunity 
in Egypt, and it was apprehended that they would 


It was ſtill believed that the pope, out of the | 


Ng from 
of the ſaints, had a power of diſtributing — 
; him, to the 
profligate of mortals, for a plenary 
Theſe indulgences were at firit 


greateſt and moſt 
remiſſion of ſin. 


and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. Urban II. in the be. 
ginning of the eleventh century, was the firſt that 
granted a full remiffion of all ſins to thoſe who 


the benefit of their indulgences to ſuch perſons, 


length, theſe ſpiritual favours were diſtributed to 
thoſe who took the field againſt heretics, or enemies 


theſe means, but ſeldom applied to the purpoſes 
intended. The Auguſtins, as being moſt in favour 
with the lower claſs of people, were made the brokers 
of this ſcandalous commerce. Each friar, or agent, 
was entruſted with a {et of indulgences of all prices, 
of all denominations, in all caſes, and for all fins: 
and the better to collect the money ariſing from the 


was divided into different departments, in each of 


and enforee the utility of 

But Leo X. who now attempted to fill his treaſury 
by this ſpecies of traffic, employed the Dominicans, 
benefits to be derived from indulgences. The 
Auguſtin friars were highly affronted becaufe this 
occupation was not, as -ufual, entruſted to them; 
eſpecially as they had ſome time ſince been employed 
for the ſame purpoſe in Saxony, and had thence 


an Auguſtin friar, and profeſſor of divinity at Wir- 


clamations againſt the church of Rome. He was 4 
perſon of great learning, genius, and ſpirit, in. 
flexible and opiniative; and there was no want of 
abuſes whereon to found his invectives. A-prodigions 
number of . vain and ſuperſtitious ceremonies had 


nity was corrupted with ſubtilties : the clergy were 
given up to indolence and pleaſure z' and the court 
of Rome had been guilty of numberleſs frauds and 
uſurpations. Religion, often proftituted, had be 


moſt unpardonable ambition. An inceſſant cry ® 
reformation reſounded from all quartets, and Luther 
knew how to take advantage of it. He, howevel, 
confined himſelf, in his firſt writings, to expoſe the 
doctrine of indulgences, and, perhaps, had then no 
other deſign. But he went farther than he at fi 
intended, as is the caſe in all diſputes, and 1n oo: 
all tranſactions. It has been ſaid, and with an ar © 
probability, that the beſt method of inducing this 
zealous reformer to change his opinion, would have 
been to have ſent him a cardinals hat; but the col 
rempt in which he was held by the church of Rome, 
proved fatal to her power. | 


Luther no longer kept any meaſures with the 


pontiff, He exhorted all princes to throw off the 
papal yoke : he 


railed againſt private maſſes; Þ 


| 


met with the greater applauſe, 


as he inveighed again 


* 


A. D. 1510 | n 
the publit fale of them. His writings, full of zeal | 
and fury, ſpread over Europe; arid were the more 
attended to; às he u his opinions from 
ſcripture, anch other ancient writings of the Ohriſtian 
church. The doctrines eee e ere 
to the princes of * becauſe they Furniſhe! | 
them with a pretence for throwing off the pope's 
authority; and for — themſelves with the 
wealth of the eccleſiaſtics. They flattered the vulgar! 
by their. novelty, and by che le{fons- they taught bf | 
equality and liderty; and by the igour and auſterity 
they inculcated, they ſerved to excite: chimerical 
ideas of perfection, almoſt as ſeducing to ſelf- love 


as the tenet of a total relaxation of manners. 
the pope's nuncios 


= 
* 


4 » 


| ewas fu 


The Dominicans; fupported/by 
in Germaßy, cauſed his books to be burn, The 
ntiff thundered out ea new bull againſt him; but 
Luther 
was not 3 | ordered th 
pope's bull and the decretals to be burnt ifi the public 
market place of Wirtemberg. lid en bert de, 
During theſel * in Germany, the Engliſh! | 
were cultivating with avidiity the bleſſing of peace. 
The arts found encourägement; trade was improved; 
. manufa&ures:were carried on-with ſucceſs, + Cardinal 
| Wally: made che noblet" iſe. of des power; de 
exerted it for the good of his country. i His poſt: of 
Chanckllor placed him: at the fountain of juſtice, 
and never was it better adminiſtered. He Was par- 
ticularly careful to puniſh perjury, the worſt of 
crimes: he was a firm fupporter of the pogr,!! and! 
. enforced ſeveral excellent laws for the protection | 
| 


to be intimidated: he even ordered the 


| 
| 


1 
4 
L 


＋ 
A 


the mercantile and induſtrious partl ofothe people. 


We have already obſerved, that he was f 
to literature. At. this time che E Wh hatt very 
little learning, and were wholly: dei of taſte. 


Wolſey ſaw this, and laboured aſſiduouſſy to im- 


a great friend 


no pains to diſcover perſonsoof literary ace 1plich4; 


ments, nor thoughr>any reward too great a 


employed no miniſters 
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: Burgundy, and Navarre, beſides his vaſt acquiſitions 
in the New World oo e e 4 ' 


and he hoped to be able to gain 
confidence by familiar converſa:' 
ſollicited an inter vie near Calais. 
Kee Wen fond of diſplayitig his riches, magnificence 
Power, ſeconded the requeſt. of the monarch ; 


- 


* 


22 


now protected by» the princes of Germany, 


| 


but ſuch as 


ö 


was :onę degree of ecclelialtic 


| 


elf, as chancęllo 


|-arohbiſhop, of Canterbury, as far 


* a 


VIII. 
and Henry, who was equally fond of pomp- and 
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honqur; conſented to the: propoſal, Charles was 
alarmed. at this intended interview, and determined, 

if poſſible, to provent de genes pee : but he el 
knew, that unleſs he could gain Wolſey over to his 
intoreſt, all his attempts to procure the favour of 
Henry would be in vain. The cardinal now directed 
all the affairs of government; he had no competitor 
in the cabinet. Nor was his pop leſs remarkable 
than his power : he celebrated maſs with all the ſtate 
and magnificence of the Roman pontiff: he Was 
ſeryed by biſhops z and even carls and dukes, pre- 
ſented him with the water and the towel. "Hig, e 8 
as ſuperbly magnificent: he wore regal veſtments; 
his ſhoes were of ſilver gilt, ſet with pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones, When, he want Abroad, two, large. 
croſſes of maſſy ſilver, the legantine and that of 
Tork, were carried before him by two tall prieſts; 
together with two pole - aues, two pillars of maſſy 
ſilver, golden cuſhions, and attain of, ſtately horſes. 
Nor was he content with the, great, power, wealth, 
and authority he enjoyed Ts 6 „while there 
| ualtical dignity to which, he 

hadi not attained. He already, began t6 oncert n Fn 
»fures for obtaining the papal throne. Ie eſtahlithed 
za legantine court, whoſe arbitrary authority reſembled. 
chat of che inquiſition, Though remarkable himaſc}f 
for the licentiouſneſs,pf his manners, Wolſey became 

a rigid reformer, of the actions of the laity; , and 
| what, is, perhaps, ſtill more ſingular, he joined with 
him,, 4s à judge im that court, à man whom. 5 ha 
„a8 chancellor, had condemned for perjury. The 
hole kingdom dreaded his pqwer; and his Vanit 
roſe tg ſuch a height, that he, conſidered even ße 
of Car beneath him, That 
relate having wrote. a letter to him, in Wich he 
| Jybſexibed himſelf, * Your loving rather.” Wolley 
complained of his preſumption. :_ 1 6 BIA Ren 
ad gien, {aid caolly, 


| informed of the offence. he. In | 
nom ye , nor tha this man is intoxicated wich 
 Rrolperity.?” But delhotie exertiqns, When applied 


againſt the liber ty of he | liy ; 


R * 


* 


at laſt reached the ears 


wh eh Charles V. 
Henry, pre- 
at 


h 


o 
« 
7 


this promiſe being claimed. Leo X. Pee Jet 
Pe 


* 


8. 


ſuch idle ceremonies : he viſited the Eng 
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.  *@ſteem paſſed: between the two monarchs. At the 
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the French monarch | ae 
Henry affected to obſerve an exact neutrality ; and 


tions on the territories of each other, carried their 
complaints to Henry, as the proper arbitor between 
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precaution, They paſſed their time in feaſts and ||| The religious diſputes in Getmany il Seti 


tournaments, where they reſpectively diftinguiſhed | 
themſelves by their dexterity and addreſs in thoſe mar- 


4 —— 8 4 8 41 "> FE, * * een ER 
tial diverſions; but they partei without entering into 
any ſerious bufineſs. 


Though the empetor received daily information 
from the cardifial, of What paſſed at this interyſew, , 
he was very uneafy with regard to the event. He 
'catne to Gravelines, where he was met by Henry, 
and the moſt cordial aſſurances of friendſhip and 


"Tame time, the empetor renewed his promiſes of aſſiſt- 
ing Wolſey in obtaining the papacy, and put him im- 
*mediately in poſſeſſion of the revenues belonging to 
the biſhoprics of Bajadox and Palencia in Caſtile; an 
acquiſition which rendered the tevenues of Wolſey 
nearly equal to thoſe of the crown itſelf © 
A. D. 1521. But notwithſtanding all the endea- 
vours of Henry to prevent any ill conſequences re- 
ſulting from the enmity that had been for ſome time 
«viſible between Charles and Franeis, it was not long 
before the ſparks of that fre which was to extend its 


7 wok 


flames through all Europe were viſible. The French 
ſent an army into Navarre to re- place the family of 


d' Albert on the throne of that Kingdom. Had the 


French general confined himſelf to the reduction of 
Navarre, his conduct could not have been conſidered 


but he had no ſooner ſubdued that country, than, 
finding the kingdom of Spain itſelf was in the utmoſt 
diſorder from an inſurrection of the people, he 
thought the opportunity too favourable to be flieglect- 
ed, and immediately laid fiege to Logrogno in Ciſtile. 
The Caſtalians were now convinced of their folly ; 
the appearance of a foreign enemy put a period to 


their domeſtic diſſentions; they attacked the French 


with ſo much fury, that they drove them from their 
intrenchments, and even expelled them from Na- 
varre. Robert de Ia Marck, duke of Bouillon, had 
tlie imprudence to attack the emperor's dominions in 
the Low Countries; and Charles, not doubting But 
that Robert was inſtigated by Francis, raiſed a Power- 
ful army, and opetily commenced hoſtilities” Againtt 


„ * > : 


the two monarchs, haying ſatisfied their revenge By 
committing the moſt dreadful Tavages and de vaſta- 


them. Conferences were accordingly opened at Ca- 


lais; but Charles, who depended on the favour of 


Wolſey, demanded poſſeſſion of Burgundy, and re- 


* quired to be freed from the homage which his anceſ- 


tors had paid for Flanders and Artbis. The emperor 
well knew that theſe propoſals would be rejected; he 
made them with that intention, and, it is ſaid, with 


the approbation of Wolſey. But however that be, 


the conferences were broke off, and tlie cardinal of 
Vork ſoon after made a journey to Bruges, where he 
was received by the emperor with the ſame ſtare, 
magnificence and reſpect, as if he had been the king 
of England himſelf. And he concluded, in the 
name of his maſter, an offenſiye alliance with the 


"Pope and the emperor againſt France. 


Soon after the return of Wolſey, he commenced a 


* | 4 


2 7719 againſt the duke of Buckingham, con- 


ſtable of England, the firſt nobleman both for family 


and fortune in the kingdom, who had unfortunately 


ECON ſome cauſe of diſguſt. He Was 
eſcended by a female line from the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, ſon of Edward III. and being infatuated with 
the whims of judicial aftrology, and the vain pre- 
dictions of a viſionary monk, he had flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of one day fucceeding to the crown, 


and even meditated ſome project againſt the life of the 


king. He was tried by à jury of his peers, and de- 


clafed guilty. But as his cfime was rather founded 


on imprudence than malice, the execution of the ſen- 
tence was generally imputed to the malice and revenge 
of the cardinal. ä 


| 


— — 


| moſt indecency, the p 
monĩon the ſcarlet whore, and gave to Nome the ap 


and ſeveral of the princes had alrea 7 


' feflor. 
ſhould be enga 


declared ne” | 
vour of Luther's re formation. England — 3 
there were ſtill a great many Lollards, WhO ng. | 


[| cated nearly the ſame tenets, would alſo have fol. 


lowed the German princes, had! not the governmes, | 
firmly _"_ the dodtrines of the Wirtemberg yr, 

| 2apricious fate, which {pores Aire {30 
of the world, ſo ordered it, that Henry himk; 
engaged in this: diſpute, | He had bee 
fritly educated in an attachment to the gour f 
Rome, and had contracted an averſion to, Luthe 
becauſe he had ſpoken diſreſpectfully * 


of Th 
Aquinas, his favourite author. Vanity | atid wrong 


ment, more than zeal for religion, induced Henry f. 
become an author, and to combat the . | 
the German monk. The book was ſoon finiſhed aq 
ſent ro Rome, where it was received with rapture by 


Sth 


e, who beſtowed the title of 5 Defenden 
aith“ upon Henry and his ſucceſſors, / Luther 
who made no difference between noble and ignoble 
writers, ſoon wrote an anſwer to Henry, and treated 
him with all the acrimony of ſtile, to Which, in the 


1 


courſe of his diſpute, he had been ſo long accuſton- | 
ed. The controverſy now became more illu 


Henry's entering the liſts; it en Toll more 0 


ot en conſic attention of mankind; and the Lutheran panty. x. 
as a breach of the peace between Charles and Francis; 


quired daily new converts in every part of Europ. 
It became a matter of e ee inſult, wi 
and the church. They | 
iſt, denominated his com. 


called the pontiff ache 


applied, were to be fo 
therefore better calculated to act on the ignorant mul. 


titude than tie moſt ſolid ents. 


VLuther's cauſe found very few ſup} orters leah. 


That ingenious nation, wholly intent upon {intrigues 


and: pleafures, took no ſhare in theſe troubles, The 
| ee notwithſtanding their 5 them- 


quiet, The French, though they have the fen- 


ſibility of thoſe nations with a ſtronger paſſion for 
novelties, were a long time before they engaged in 
theſe diſputes. It is a great problem whether Charles 


1 


V. ought to have embraced or o 
tion. By throwing off the yoke 


7 8 


at once have taken ample er 


ppoſed the reforma- 
of Rome, he would 
evenge for all the injuries 
which the papal tiaræ had offered to the imperial 


crown; upwards of four hundred years; but, on the 
other hand, he would have been in danger of loſing 
who was to join . anc" rancis I. Beſides, the 


of loſing 


b 


inhabitants of his hereditary dominions were allcaths- 
| lics, At length it became abſolutely naceſſary for him 


to declare himſelf either for or againſt che reforms | 


tion; he choſe the latter, tho? perhaps hereally-thought 
ſome of Luthers opinions were well grounded. 


Charles ſummoned that reformer to come and give 


an account of his doctrine before the imperial diet a 


Worms. Luther, having obtained the emperor 


notwithſtanding his ſafe conduct . 28 Sigiſmund me 


ſafe conduct, made no ſcruple to appear, though ie 
expoſed himſelf to the ſame fate as John Huſs ; but 
this aſſembly being compoſed of princes, be truſts! 
to their honour. He ſpoke before the/ emperor and 


diet, and defended his tenets with great reſolution. 


It is ſaid, that Charles V. was follicited by Alexan 
der, the pope's nuncio, to order Luther #0 be ſeixec, 
delivered up John Huſs without paying any, g fe 0 
to public faith: but that Charles made anſwer, % 


did not chuſe to have cauſe to bluſh like Sigiſmund. 


mation, which now made a very rapid prog un V 


A little after this diſpute with Luther, Læo X. pail 
the debt of nature in the flower of his age, oy 
the ninth year of his pontificate. He m n prin. 
well qualified by his ſound judgment, moderanon | | 
temper, to have retarded the progreſs! of rhe en 


Was ſucceeded in the papal throne by. Hurt 0 
who had been tutor to Charles, the ptaſent 


This pontiff was a perſon of great integrit 7 


A; D:. 1522, | EY Ss 
dour, and ſimplicity of manners; but the prejudices 
of the reformers were ſo violent againſt the church, 
chat he rather hurt the caofe by his im rudent exer- 
ciſe of thoſe virtues,” He. frankly c: rifeſſed; that 
many abomiriable and deteſtable practices prevailed 
in the Court F e os os 
A. D. 1522. Wolſe 
being at this time choſen | cf 
had actually, at different ſcrutinies 
nineteen Voices. 
but the advanced a 
Adrian, ſtill alloy 0 lic 
be able to ſatisfy his ambition. Charles V. never 
intended to place Wolſey in St. Peter's chair. Hie 
was deſirous of having a pope who would be whohy 
it his devotion; and he was too well acquainted with. 
the imperious temper of the cardinal of York, to 
think he would ever be ſubmiſflive to the will of any 
verſon whatever. But in order to diſſipate the chagrin 


< 


was riot without hopes « 
to fill the vacant chair, and 
nine; twelve; and 


, and numerous infrmities of 
m to tiope; that he ſhould ſoon 
Charles V. never 


of that haughty miniſter, he paid a new viſit to the | 


court of England ;, whete, beſides” flättering the 


vanity' of the king and cardinal, he repeated to 
Wol 


ey all the promiſes he had former made him ; 
of ſeconding his pretenſions to the "papal rhroge. | 
The infinuating addreſs of Charles produced the 
late treaty was renewed, and it was determined in the 
Engliſh council to declare, war a aint France. 
Clarencieux, king at arms, was accordingly ſent to 
the French court, with à declaration, arts maſter 


4 


looked upon Francis as the firſt aggredor, ahd there- 


fore found himſelf under a neceſſity of taking part 
with the emperor. The bloody ſtandard of war was 
no diſplayed; the ambaſſadors on both ſides were 
recalled ; the effects of the merchants were ſeized in 
both countries ; and Henry fitted out a ſtrong fleet 
for making prizes of the enemy's "ſhips, and pro- 
tecting the don x 
this fleet was given to the earl of Surry, who was 
now made lord high admiral of England; and the 
emperor alſo created him high admiral of his domi- 
nions. Surry, after taking ſome towns in Britany, 


hat able t rake d 67 ö 
The allies were, however, more fortunate in Italy, 
where the pope was entirely in their intereſt. A 


He, however, loft "his election 


ITY. of taking part 


ngliſh commerce. The command ef 


landed at Calais, and laid ſiege to Heſden, but was 


. k — 2 * 7 wx 
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VIII; A. B. 123. 223 
; Auguſt. The duke of Suffolk was appointed som- 
rhander ; and on, his arrival at St. Oka, he wag 


little before the death of Leo X. the artful cardinal 
of Sion found means to corrupt the Swiſs in the 
French pay, and to bring them over to the intereſt | 
of the allies, who were by that means vaſtly ſupetior 
to the French army. Proſper Colonna, the pope's 
general, paſſed the Adda, and ſurpriſed Milan, 
where he had for ſome time held a correſpondence 
with ſeveral of the principal inhabitants. This was 
followed by the reduction of Pavia, Lodi, Parma, 
Placentia, and ſeveral other places in the Milaneſe. 
A. D. 1523. The duke of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, having renewed the ancient league with 
France, now made preparations for invading the 
northern counties of England. The earl of Surry 
was ſent with an army to prevent his deſign. Surry. 
entered Scotland, where he committed the .moſt 


3 


dreadful ravages, burnt the town of Jedburgh, with 


ſeveral villages and caſtles in that neighbourhood, 
and returned to Newcaſtle. Albany now approached 
the Engliſh borders, and ſent. a herald .to Surry, : 
offering to give him battle; but Surry telling him 

that he ſhould never decline an engagement, though, 
e did not chuſe to follow the counſel of an enemy, 


Albany paſſed the Tweed, and inveſted the caſtle of | 
erk, with a part of his. army. Sir William Liſle, 


ne governor, knowing that the fortreſs was in no 
condition to ſuppor t a long fiege, made a deſperate 
ally upon the enetny, and drove them from the 


| 


works, with the loſs of. three hundred men. This 


8 timidated the Scots, that they returned into their 
ben untry, and a truce for one year was concluded 
een the, two Kingdom. 


from 


The war with Scotland had 9 the army 
paſſing over to Calais be 


ore. 


* 
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ring the camps 


7 1 8 he made; at the fare time, u 


Formed againſt 


joined by three thouſand foot, and five hundred 
orſe; in the Imperial ſervice, It' was now deter- 
mitied to march along the banks of the Somme; 
and, if poſſible, to provoke the enemy to a deciſive 


of || Engagement: but the French had learned pruderice 


from paſt misfortunes; they contented themſelves 
with haraſſing the van of the Engliſn army wit 

flying parties; and depended on the ſtrengeh of their 
frontier gatfiſons, and the adranced ſeaſon of the 


. 


year, to prevent the Engliſh from taking u Fer 


winter quarters in their country. 3 
They were not deceived: er thougli the duke of 
Suffolk made himſelf maſter of Bray; Montdidier, 
Roye, and ſeveral other coriſiderable places; and 

even advanced within eleven leagues of Paris; he 
found it would be impoſſihle ' fot” him to canton his 
troops in the places he had conquered, as the duke 
of Vendome lay in Paris with a large body of tops, 
and the marſhal Fremouille was forming another 

ariny by drapghts from the gartifons of Pleardy: 
He was therefore obliged to return to Calais; in or- 
der to put his army into winter qu arters ; but before 
he reached that fortreſs, bps, is ſoldiers periſhed 
by the inclemenèey of the weather, In coneguence 
of this retreat; moſt of the places he had taken 


7& 


ig ll again fro the handy of th 
French. Nor had Charles any Petter ſucceſs ifi the 


gene- 


againſt the p 


* 
Francis would have been | 
-himſelf againft all the efforts of his enemies, had not 
the ' conſtable of Bourbon, the } 


generals, perſecuted by the hatred of the dutcheſs of 


[| Bonniver, his greateſt enemy. A general thoroughly 


pe their ſtrength 
nnn ATP, * 
9 confi lerable ad: 


ofture: 


"WR ent in 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts upon Cremona, and ther 


da retire into Piedmont, where he put his army into 


Adrian VI. paid 
on V I. of the Medicean 


1 


family, was elected in his place, by the, intereſt of 


ever NOPE to -MOUN papal throne 
'by his intereſt. 2 He, however, diſſembled his reſent- 
| 8 7 e ment, 


A. 5. 1524 


2 1 


; 10 * 


> (uſe of 55 ae — 
7 ede two perlen, one at Oxford, and another 
oſwich,.. He invited learned men from. every. part 

of urope, to fill the chairs of theſe colleges: and, 
in order to beſtow. endowments. on them, he fup- | 

ba preſſed ſome of the leſſer monaſteries, and diſtri- 
bdauted the monks into other convents. Theſe pro- 
Ceeqings wete countenanced at Rome : there was, H 
an immediate heceſſity for learned men to defend the| 
church e the bange N oy: 40 reforme ens. 


RD. onnivet, general in 
Italy, W gk 1 offence to ES ait © by! his haughty 
carria e, th hardy mo tarneers. abandoned. dhe 


army, and ret 70 


Frene to th heir. "OWN country. 
- "Deſerted by 75 forces, Pongivet ſaw the neceſſity 
TE 7 Y 
of a retreat. He left! is CAMP, and was followed by 
the allied army. ſharp, aC tion enſued, in which 


"the greater part of; opnvet's Tear was cut to pieces. 
; Ache 1705 'Bayatd. Was mortally woun P 
Lonteſt⸗ he Was ganſidered as the . 0! ſoldiers 
and. men of honour 5 obtained title Ng the 
oh opt N fear, and T ese. reproach. 
en this brave gentleman cou longer ſupport 
himſelf on horitback IN ordered TS Ty 


42 him under a tree; and turn his face towards the 


2 


; 907 Ys that he migh kr die in . pg poſture. Exery 
185 on ſeemed to l e isfortunes. * 
| oldiers, as they palled, Fol K % tear; „ and 
allied generals, and among the. reſt the conſtable of | 


\Bourbon, came en, hs, RES ed their . 
ern for his preſent. 1 Fity 


Ep be to 7 a OH 
[4 


| 
my lt 
* 


yo {OO ho their p Jy hee a cir country.” 2411349193 th 
"Clement Was 155 5 harp for Ital the ger 
W a more En, ae DES the Keen f 


ed in. this | 
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8 he ge e to have the IF e Ronen . | 
elf in bringing about ſo great an alteration. Accor- 


ation; and a new treaty was concluded between 

Henry and Charles for the invaſion of France. 
Accordingly the conſtable of Bourbon paſſed the 

Alps, and entered Provence at the head of ten thou- 


14 
$4 
14 
i 
N 
i 
"1 
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cannon. The defenceleſs towns of Antibes, Frejus, 
Vignolles, and Aix, fell an eaſy conqueſt; and the 
conſtable ſat down, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, 
before Marſeilles, which was defended by a garriſon 
of three thouſand foot, and two. hundred men at 
arms, beſides nine thouſand inhabitants, . who took 
up arms on this occaſion. About the ſame time, the 
Spaniſn admiral, who had been ſent with a ſtrong 


ſelf maſter of Toulon. The ſiege was carried on 
with the utmoſt vigour for about a month; when the 
approach of Francis, at rhe head of forty - thouſand | 
men, obliged the conſtable to abandon the enterprize, 
and retreat, With ſome precipitation, into Italy. 

Had Charles been ſatisfied with defending his own 
. dominions, i in all probability, he might have rendered 
Y the deſigns of his enemies abortive; eſpecially as 
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ſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and eighteen pieces of 


— 


dingly he perſuaded Henry to refuſe the popeꝰs medi- 


Ii 


feet from Geno to aſſiſt the land forces, made him- | 


fifth o 


hy 9 


Jl © 


* b. 
i $615] ve, 


immedi ately to 


condifodn to oppoſe him, 72 marched 
of that dutehy, and entered the cir ty 
tian. The imperial forces fled' to 


and Were prepar 


aid 


to abandon that e e 


ncis had undert a, the fi 
r one, of the ſtrongeſt fc reellen in It a] 
| WC. provided. fe or MAKIN out . 18 

e, Pulte d the ſiege with the on Fo, and made 
ſeveral breaches in the; Walls; che vigilance? of 
Leyva, the goyernor,, rend ere all bis attemp ts abox. 


tive; he inſtantly th e 
F inſtan * t rey up nen W e 127 
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pain 

aye. pos ny che Jute hy of M Han witho 
497 155 By ty x. Þur. think 7 5 LES f 
of. Pavia, 


one 
he reſolve: either to imlelf 5 5 Fn 
ded Lecce * 


or loſe his army in ths attempt. 

the ban 1 bog eu 
intfench 5 the imperial generals 
tente e S be 1 7 5 
days; when the, Swiſs. haying recalled their trop 
from the wy ach, army, they a 5 905 Xl krach. 
ments of, the bęſiegers about m night o 
Februdry, Upon the firit_ 3 8 DA 


u arm, Fr 
put mT at the head, of two t fo 00 F= | 
"and fell 11 
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CN 
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2 t 
He to 
onteſt RE Une = Thy 
the French, to ne ae We of. 1 0 r 
e round him, and 5 1 al 1 the fl 
| mea, rye to deſpair. La P 1 
Gale cas de San Severino, and. admir were 
gain b by his ide. The king pane 4 with 
nan our: his rt was Killed under: him 
and. he 2% 1 a deſperate wound 1 in his Ag; but! ke 
' ſtarted pp, and all Fought, on, foat Vi x Amazing | 
valour,' .. e 
Pomerant, an officer of ſome ditindtion; whohad 
followed the duke of Bourbon in his reyolt, of up 
at that inſtant and ſeeing the king in N dan 
erous ſituation, drew his Hrord; and placing bim. 
elf by the fide of Francis, alliſted him, in 77 
off the ſoldiers, WhO Preſſed für arg to ta e him 
alive. At the ſame time, he defired that the « uke of 
Bourbon might be called, to receive the King, 75 a 
| priſoner, But Francis, tranſported with rage, de. 
clared, that he would ſooner periſh than deliver bs 
| {word © to a traitor, Send fo r Lanno) „ Viceroy 0 
Naples,” "continued he: Fe to 555 1 wi ill furrepder.” 
| That officer accordingly. appeared; and the king ſaid 
to him, .*< M. de Lannoy, take this ſword; it is 8 that 
of a king, who is not a priſoner from cowardice, 
| but the accidents of fortune.” Lannoy. received the 


| ſword 12 2 his knee, kiſſed his hand with, the pre- 


founde 

| faying, © 
| receive mine, whic 
many F renchmen, 


reſp ct, and preſented him his own ſwora, 
eg your Majefty will be ſo good as. * 

h has 25 day ſpared the lives 0 

It does not become an officer 0 
| the emperor. to leave 2 "king diſarmed, though 2 
Pr iſoner.“ Lannoy did not, however, think F rancis 
| fafe in the army. He feared” the German forces 


ye pag were by no means ſangyine for carrying. 
war with vigour.” But he 

beccperh the Milaneſe, and accordingly croſſed the 
Alps at Mount Cenis; and the conſtable being in no 
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Ty deſirous. of | 


might ſeize his perſon as a Ku for their pay 05 
therefore carried | Him imme ediarely to *% ſtrong calthe 


of Pizzighitone, where he remained fo 


under 


A.D. 1526. 


under the care of Alvazon, the Spaniſh governor, 
who ſerved him with the greateſt reſpec. 
Pennaloſa, who was ſent expreſs to-the emperor at 
Madrid, with the news of this remarkable victory, 
and who paſſed through France by means of a ſafe | 
conduct which he received from the captive king, car- 
ried alſo a letter from Francis to his mother, who 
then reſided at Lyons. It contained only theſe few: 
words Madam, all is loft except our honour. 
The princeſs was ſtruck with the ref of the 
calamity. Every thing ſeemed to 
ruin. The frontiers of France were unguarded; 


the treaſury exhauſted; a general conſternation pre- 


vailed throughout all orders of the ſtate; and violent 


who governed the kingdom during the abſence of her 


to be hypocrirical and falſe. - He appeared to 
5 peace; * the conditions he won ment 
it impoſſible rhat any treaty could be concluded. 

The Engliſh monarch had been for ſome time 
jealous of the emperor's power, and diſſatisfied with 
his conduct; his pride now completed the diſguſt of 
Henry. Charles had hitherto always written to him 
with his own hand, and ſubſcribed himſelf “ Your 
affectionate ſon and couſin;“ but he had now forgot 
the ſtile of flattery. Elated with his proſperity, he 


La 


dictated his letters to his ſecretary, and ſubſcribed | 


himſelf „Charles.“ An incident of this kind could 
not fail of wounding the ſelf-love of. Henry; and 
Wolſey had not forgot his behaviour with regard to 
the papacy z he had twice deceived him, and the re- 
ſentment of the haughty cardinal now . exerted its 
whole force. He wanted only a pretence to break 
with Charles, and his behaviour now furniſhed him 
with one ſufficient for his purpoſe. A correſpondence 
was ſoon after opened by Henry with the dutcheſs of 
Augouleme, the regent of France; and he engaged 
to procure the liberty of Francis on very reaſonable 
terms. It was ſtipulated in return, that he ſhould 
enjoy an annual penſion during his life of one 
hundred thouſand crowns ; and, at the ſame time, 
the regent acknowledged, that France owed him one 
million eight hundred thouſand crowns. The cardi- 
nal was promiſed the arrears of his penſion which had 
been granted him inſtead of the adminiſtration of the 
biſhopric of Tournay, amounting to twenty-nine 
thouſ:nd ſeven hundred and ninety-three crowns ; 
beſides which he was gratified with the additional ſum 
of one hundred thouſand crowns. 
The natural conſequence of this alliance was a 
war with the emperor ; but as the treaſury was almoſt 
exhauſted, Henry committed the care of recruiting 
it to Wolſey, who, inſtead of calling a parliament, 
where he expected a repulſe, he iſſued a decree in the 
ing's name, for levying through the whole king- 
dom, one ſixth of all the lay revenues, and one fourth 
of thoſe belonging to the clergy. This tax was con- 
ſidered as ſuch a violent encroachment on the liberty 
of the ſubject, and ſuch a flagrant violation of Magna 
harta, that it produced a dreadful clamour in every 
part of the nation, and it was feared a rebellion would 
the conſequence. Henry, when informed of this 
alarming ferment, diſowned the meaſure, declaring, 
That no neceſſities of the crown ſhould make him 
tempt the raiſing of money any other way than by 
e people's conſent in parliament.” | 


courſe to the old method of benevolences, which he 
magined muſt appear leſs odious to the people. But 
e was deceived; it occaſioned very loud complaints 
and remonſtrances. The more illegal the impoſts he 
evied, the more the ſufferers were enraged. Th 
regarded them not as neceſſary ſupplies for the ſtate, 
a as violent and tyrannical exactions. A lawyer 
2avIng obſerved, that all benevolences had been abo- 
ſhed by act of parliament in the reign of Richard 
[. it was anſwered, that Richard was an uſurper, 
23 : 
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that his parliaments were factious aſſemblies; and 
that his ſtatutes were of no force againſt a legal king, 
The judges who were conſulted on this occaſion, went 
ſo far as to affirm, that the king could, by commiſ. 
ſion, exact whatever ſum he pleaſed, This deſpotic 
maxim was not, however, admitted by the people; 
they had recourſe to arms ; and Henry had no better 
method of ſuppreſſing the inſurgents, than by grant- 


ing them a general pardon. 


Henry ſeems to have been hitherto unacquainted 
with the meaſures of the cardinal, and to have ima- 
ined that the people were happy and contented under 
2 adminiſtration; but the clamours and frequent 


| inſurre&tions which had happened in conſequence of 
Jifſentions agitated the council of the queen-mother, | 


the late attempts to oppreſs the ſubject having con- 


vinced him to the contrary, he was highly incenſed 
ſon. Charles affected to diſplay the utmoſt modera- | 


tion on this event; but his conduct diſcovered the | 


againſt his favourite, who was obli to have re- 
courſe to the moſt humble and abje& ſubmiſſion to 
appeaſe the wrath of his maſter, 1Je produced his 
will, in which he had left all his riches to the king, 
and laboured to convince him that all he did was to 
promote his honour, and would prove in the end 
highly advantageous. At the ſame time he made him 


a preſent of his ſtately palace at Hampton-court,. 


which was then juſt finiſhed. 
Moſt of the powers of Europe now. intereſted 
themſelves in procuring the liberty of the French 


monarch ; but the emperor inſiſted upon ſuch harſh 


terms, that Francis declared that he was reſolved to 
ſuffer any extremity rather than conſent to ſuch un- 


reaſonable demands; and agcordingly ſent into France 


a public a& ſigned by his-own hand, conſenting that 


his ſon, the dauphin, ſhould-be placed on the throne, 


and he himſelf ſpend the remainder of his days in 
1 iv This appearance of reſolution had great 


effect upon Charles, who now began to liſten to terms 


of accommodation. | | 5 

A. D. 1327. Accordingly a treaty was ſigned at 
Madrid on the fourteenth of January, whereby it 
was ſtipulated, That Francis ſhould relinquiſh to the 
emperor, the dutchy of Burgundy, with its ſove- 


reignty and dependences, within ſix weeks after his 


return to France: That Francis ſhould be ſer at 
liberty in his own kingdom by the tenth of March, 
when the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, his two 


eldeſt ſons, ſhould be put into the emperor's hands as 


hoſtages : That if any difficulty ſhould occur with 
regard to the reſtitution of Burgundy, Francis ſhould 
return to Madrid, and remain there till the full per- 
formance of the treaty : That Francis ſhould refien 


| all his pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, the 


dutchy of Milan, the lordſhip of Genoa, the counties 


of Aſti, Arras, Tournay, Mortaigne, St. Amand; 


Lifle, Douay, Orchies, Hedin; and alfo all ſove- 


reignty which he could claim over the countries of 


Flanders and Artois : That the.emperor ſhould re- 
ſign all his rights and pretenſions to the cities and 


| lordſhips of Peronne, Montdidier, Rouen, Guiſnes 


and Ponthieu ; together with all the cities and terri- 
tories on the river Somme: That the duke of Bour- 
bon ſhould be reſtored to all the eſtates and poſſeſſions 
he formerly enjoyed. 55 Ne bali 
Such were the principal articles in the treaty. of 
Madrid, which Francis engaged to ratify at the firſt 
town he ſhould enter upon his arrival in his own do- 
minions. But though he was remarkably delicate in 
regard to the principle of honour, he did not think 


COPIE's | I himſelf bound by a proce which force had extorted 
Diſappointed in this attempt, the cardinal had re- | 


from him, and which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 
ſtates of Burgundy. Charles ſhould have foreſeen 
this circumſtance, and have behaved with more ge- 
neroſity, or have drawn more advantage from the 
captivity of Francis. His uſual policy forſook him 
on this occaſion, 
millions of crowns as an equivalent for Burgundy ; 
but Charles would not conſent to the leaſt alteration 
in the treaty. The French monarch, therefore, con- 
cluded an alliance againſt, the emperor with Cle- 
ment VII. the Venetians, and the, principalities of 

| M mm Italy; 


Francis offered the emperor two 
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Italy; a confederacy of which the king of England 
was declared the protector. 


Irritated at this league, Charles determined to take 
araple vengeance on thoſe allies that had deſerted him 


in the time of danger; particularly the Roman pon- | 
tiff, who, though he had chiefly owed his election to 
the good offices.of the emperor, had fo ungratefully 
abandoned the intereſt of his benefactor. He accor- 


dingly ordered the duke of Bourbon to advance to- 


was mounting a ladder to ſcale the walls. His death 
inſpired his followers with fury and revenge. Rome, 


of the moſt ſhocking barbarities. That renowned 


city never ſuffered more, even from Barbarians, than 
now from the hands of Chriſtians. Whatever was 
reſpectable in modeſty, whatever was ſacred in re- 
ligion, ſeemed only to increaſe the brutality of the | 


ſoldiers, The pope himſelf was taken priſoner, and 


brought the - emperor of the ſucceſs of his arms 


ſtitious multitude. It was remarked, even by the 
vulgar, that a letter under his own hand, to his gene- 


rals in Italy, would be more effectual than all his | 
' prayers. 5 . 


It was very different with Francis and Henry: 
they were extremely concerned for the misfortunes of 
the pontiff, and determined to carry their arms into 
Italy. Wolſey Himſelf croſſed the ſeas to have an 


interview with Francis, who met him at Amiens; 


where it was ſtipulated, that the duke of Orleans 
ſhould'marry the princeſs Mary: and as it was appre- 
hended that Charles would immediately ſummon a 
general council, both monarchs agreed not to ac- 
knowledge it, but to govern the churches in their 


reſpective dominions by their own authority, du ring. 


the pope's impriſonment. Soon after, a new treaty 
was negotiated between the two monarchs; by which 
Henry renounced his ancient pretenſions to the crown 
of France; and Charles, in' return, bound himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors to pay annually the ſum of fifty 
thouſand crowns. Spain was now become the terror 
of the Engliſn; and the animoſity ſo long enter- 
tained againſt the French entirely ſubſided. | 


France and England, refuſed to ſubmit to the con- 


ditions infiſted upon by the allies. He receded, in- 


deed, from his demand of Burgundy, as the ranſom 


for the two princes ; but inſiſted that Francis ſhould 


evacuate” all his Italian conqueſts before they ſhould 
recover their liberty. The conditions being rejected, 


the Engliſh and French heralds, purſuant to their 


inſtructions, declared war againſt the emperor, end 
ſet him at defiance. Charles anfwered the Engliſh 


herald with great moderation ;- but reproached the 


Frenchman' with his maſter's breach of faith, and 
anſwered him with infults. The French monarch 
retaliated this charge, by giving the emperor the he; 
and challenges were formally ſent to each other by 
theſe great princes. But though they were both un- 
doubtedly brave, no duel took place. The practice 
of fingle combat was, however, at this time, very 


common in Europe, and even countenanced, in ſe- | 
veral caſes, by the law. It was ſtill the common 


method of terminating diſputes between diſcontented 
warriors; and the challenges which reciprocally 
paſſed between Charles and Francis, greatly increaſed 
the evil. | | 5 


During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 


paſſions of Henry produced events as remarkable 


as any that are found in the hiſtory of any country. 


His conſort, Catherine of Arragon, who was ſix 
years older than Henry, had loſt his affections. She 
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even with that peeviſh humour which ſo 


1] amiable accompliſhments could not fix 
wards Rome, and attack the pope in his capital. 
Bourbon executed the emperor's commands with the | 
greateſt bravery and conduct, but was killed as he |] | | Si age 
had always been conſidered as illegal by moſt of 5 

| foreign ſtates; had been ſtrongly oppoſed as ſuch þ 
taken by aſſault, was pillaged, and became a ſcene 


| tion. Theſe authorities ſtrengthened Henry's ſcruples, 


| Catherine, Mary excepted, had died in their infancy, 
treated with every indignity. - When intelligence was and the c d in the 
| Levitical law againſt the perſon who ſhall eſpouſ 
againſt the Roman capital, he affected the utmoſt | 
ſorrow, put himſelf and his whole court into mourn- 
ing, and ordered prayers to be offered up for the 
deliverance of the pope. Rut the artifice was too 
groſs to impoſe even upon the ignorant and ſuper- 


Henry, had treated of that very cafe, and expreſs 


'that his marriage was unlawful; and an incident that 


4 
4 
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2 3 A. D 
was the daughter of Ferdinand and If 


| enry ei 
teen years, and brought him three childten; bd | 
whom, the princeſs Mary, afterwards queen of Rs 4 
land, was fill living. -The queen could. beiche, . 
reproached with barrenneſs, with bad conduct, ny; 


frequenti 
gentle and 


a h 
voted to pleaſure.” She had been firſt ee 


prince Arthur, elder brother to Henry; and u 
his death, ſne was betrothed to hiin. This m 


accompanies female virtue. But all her 


Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and his opinion 
had been confirmed by the two houſes of Convoez. 
and it was thought that the pope had no power to 
diſpenſe with a poſitive law of the Deity, 

was the more affected, becauſe all his children b 


and the curſe of being childleſs is threatened in the 
| e 
brother's widow. He conſidered himſelf ax = | 
noxious to this malediction; and the more he wa; 
inclined to a divorce, he was the more ſollicitous ob 
convince himſelf of the illegitimacy of his martiage. 
The great progreſs Henry had made in caſuiſticy 
divinity, enabled him to examine this queſtion tho. | 
roughly. The celebrated Thomas Aquinas, whoſe 
authority was great in the church, and abſolute with 


declared againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages, 
The prohibitions (ſays that famous caſuiſt) con. 
tained in Leviticus; and among the reſt, that of 
marrying a brother's widow, are moral, eternal, and 
founded on a divine ſanction; and though the pope 
may diſpenſe with the rules of the church, the laws 
of God cannot be ſet aſide by any authority leſs than 
that which enacted tem 
This deciſion was ſufficient to convince Henry, 


now happened determined him to procure a divorce 
from Catherine. Anne Boleyn, a young lady cele- 
brated for her beauty and mental accompliſhments, 
had been lately created maid of honour to the queen, 
and ſoon acquired an entire afcendant over the affec- 
tions of Henry. He endeavoured, by every method, 
to ſeduce her, but the virtue or ambition of Anne 
reſiſted all his arts; and the king perceiving that 


| I there was no other method of gratifying his paſſion, 
CGharles, though alarmed at this alliance between 


determined to make her his partner in the throne.” 
But it was no eaſy taſk to repudiate the aunt of 
Charles V. Many difficulties oppoſed every ſtep of 
J : 51 T3708, | | 
A. D. 1527. Before any advances could be made, 
it was neceſſary that the bull of pope Julius ſhould | 


be annulled at Rome; a proceeding which no pontif 


would be willing to adopt. Clement, though ftillz | 
priſoner to Charles, was deſirous of procuring the 


| favour of Henry, who was alone able to aſſiſt hn 


in his diſtreſs : he therefore liſtened to the propolal 


of that monarch, and ſeemed willing to annul the 


bull of his predeceſſor, He granted a commſion 
to Wolſey to examine, as legate, the validity of the 
marriage, and promiſed to expedite a bull of divorce. 
But Clement, with all his dexterity and address, 
wanted intrepidity, firmneſs, and integrity. Char lesV. 
diſcovered his intentions; and threatened, if he fa- 
voured the Engliſh monarch, to ſummon a gene 
council, and cauſe him to be depoſed, on ee | 
his being a natural ſon of Julian of Medicis. At the 
ſame time, he flattered him with the hopes of of 
eſtabliſhing his family in the dutchy of Florence, 
he complied with his defires. The offers and threat® 
ings of Charles were too powerful for Clement ri 
withſtand : he granted a new commiſſion, ig. 
cardinal Campeggio was joined with Wolle), 1 
trying the validity of the King's marriage. But 


could not be induced to promiſe, that he would not 
„ LS: recall 
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this commiſſion. Campe gio artfully pro- 
_—_— his departure for: England 3 and When he | 
raed chere wich bull in the tile requeſted by | 


% 


Henry, he refuſed to communicate it to any perſon | 
except the king and Wolſey. Nor could this bull be | 
executed tilt the marriage was pronounced illegal; 
and aecording'y Sn two legates proceeded to examine 

idity of the marriage mk 
the 8 70 tes The ks and queen were both cited | 
to appear before this tribunal; and Flenty, when | 
called, anſwered readily to his name. But the queen, 
inſtead of anſwering i to her's, roſe from her ſear, 
threw herſelf at the feet. of her huſband, and ad- | 


dreſſed him in the moſt - pathetic terms. She began 
nions, deſtitute of friends, of counſeh, of aſſiſtance; 

ſed to all the injuſtice which her enemies were 
expoſe the injuſtice her were 
pleaſed to heap upon her. She told him, that her | 
conduct, ever fince their marriage; had been irre- 
proachable; and proteſted, that he Had received her 


z 
; 
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irgin to his bed. She added, that in eſpouſing | 
him, The had followed the advice of thoſe able princes, | 
Henry VII. and Ferdinand the Catholic. She ex- 
preſſed her ſuſpicion of the legates, 2 from 
them to the pope; and, after making: the king a low | 
reverence, ſhe left the court, nor would ſhe ever after 
appear before the legares. Henman lande mpe te 
reproach her with any crime: on, the: contrary, he | 
declared that ſhe had ever been a dutifull and affec- 
tionate wife, and that the Whole. tenor of her behaviour 
had been conformable to the ſtricteſt rules of probity 
and honour. But he till inſiſted aon the ſeruples with 
which he had been agitated. He mentioned the con- 
ſummation of her marriage with his brother Arthur; 
declared his doubts of the validity of -pope-Julius's | 
diſpenſation ; and expreſſed his deſife-that-the court 
might give judgment according to the rules of equity | 
and religion. „ DEW kin es, e by be 5 2 Mit 
The legates now proceeded in their commiſſion, 
and firſt examined into the, proofs of the confums : 
mation of Arthur's marriage with Catherine: And 
it muſt be owned by every impartial enquirer, that 
the fact was eſtabliſhed as far as the nature of the 
tranſaction would admit of proof. Every perſon now. 
expected that the ſentence of divorce would be ſoon 
pronounced, but that moment was ſtill at a great 
diſtance, Campeggio ſpun out the trial, till he 
received his final inſtructions from Rome; when he 
burnt the decretal bull, and. declared that the cauſe 
was evoked to Rome. Henry thought himſelf ſure 
of obtaining his wiſſies, when he was informed of | 
this mortifying tranſa&tion. He ſuſpected Wolley of 
_ treachery, and from that moment we may juſtly date 
the fall of that powerful miniſter. Both the'emperor | 
and Catherine made the utmoſt efforts to ruin him in || 
the king's opinion: they were at great pains to pro- 
pagate reports, by means of their agents, wholly 
calculated to accompliſh his deſtruction. - The dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk; at the head of a powerful 
party, exerted all their influence to ſupplant him in | 
the royal favour, and embraced every opportunity of 
miſrepreſenting his actions. But, perhaps, all their 
endeavours, added to the envy and malignancy of 
the world, would not have been ſufficient to have 
effected his diſgrace, without the powerful afliſtance 
of Anne Boleyn, who had now. gained an entire | 
aſcendency over the mind of her royal lover. Aſſiſted | 
by her powerful influence, Wolſey ſunk under the | 
complicated: weight. : 9 
Every body expected that the diſgrace of the car- | 
dinal would have immediately followed the evocation | 
of the cauſe to Rome; but they were deceived. 
Henty had ſo much .command over his paſſion, as 
not to intimate any diſlike to the proceedings of his 
miniſter ; but Campeggio had no ſooner received his | 
audience of leave, than Henry, in order to divert 
the chagrin reſulting from his diſappointment, made 
4 progreſs through ſeveral of the counties adjacent 
tFhis capital, without taking the cardinal with him. 
From this neglect Wolſey prognoſticated that his fall 
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was at no great diſtance. He, however; ſtill con. 


tinued to diſcharge the duties of his office; and ob- 
ſerving no alteration in the behaviour of the courtiers 
towards him, he began to, flatter himſelf that his 
difgrace was not abſolutely determined. But his 
enemies, with Anne Boleyn at their head; had fo 
prepoſſeſſed the king, during his ablence, againſt the 


1] miniſter, that on his return to London, the dukes of 


Norfolk and Suffolk, both ſworn enemies to Wolſey, 
were ſent to demand the great ſeal, which Wolf 


| thought, proper to tefule, aſſerting, that he held it 


by patent during his life. The next day they re- 


turned with orders under the king's ſignet, and 


Wolſey immediately delivered the ſeal into their 
hands. The king immediately gave it to Sir Tho- 
mas More, a man of letters; virtue, and integrity. 
Molſey was ordered to: retirr from York palace, 
which,.thou h it belonged to the archiepiſcopal ſee, 
was: ſeized. by Henry, and became afterwards the 
reſidence of the kings of England, under the title 


of Whitehall. A chpboard of maſſy gold, a thou- 


{and pieces of holland, Which had belonged to him, 
wich all his rich furniture; were converted to the 
king's. uſe. Wolſey himſelf. retired to Aſher; a 
country: feat he poſſeſſed on the banks of the Thames, 


where he diſmiſſed his numerous retinue. 
Henry was, however, for: ſome time, willing to 


ſuſpend the blow which overwhelmed his favourite 5 


but his enemies, particularly Anne Boleyn, fo ex- 
aſperated the king againſt him by falſe accuſa- 
tions, that he gave . to the proſecution of the 
parliament. The Houſe of Lords preſented an 
accuſation, againſt the cardinal,. conſiſting of forty- 
four articles; but all of them ſo vague and indeter- 
minate, that the Commons rejected the bill. Thomas 
Cromwell, formerly one of his domeſtics; defended 


| him in that aſſembly, with a force and courage which, 
inſtead of hurting his fortine, as might have been 


expected, laid the foundation of that favour which 
be afterwards enjoyed with the king. True merit 
ſometimes acquires an aſcendant over vicious minds. 


But the oppoſition of the Commons was not ſufficient 


to divert the dreadful . ſtorm that threatened to over- 
whelm this once powerful miniſter. He was con- 
demned, on pretence of his having ſollicited bulls 
from Rome, xhough the King had given his conſent 
to that meaſure; and the cardinal. was never able to 
recover from this diſgrace: he fell a ſacrifice to the 
envy and malevolence of his enemies. The king, 


however, would not ſuffer this proſecution to be car- 


ried to extremities: he even granted him a pardon for 
all offences; raſtored him part of his plate and fur- 


niture; and continued, from time to time, to intimate, 
that he ſtill entertained for him his former affections. 


Clement, by his duplicity, greatly augmented the 
prejudices already entertained by the Engliſh againſt 


| the Romiſh church. This was ſufficiently evident 


by the conduct of the parliament. - The utmoſt free- 
doms were uſed with the characters of the ſacred 
colleges, Some members of the Houſe of Commons 


having attacked the impoſitions of the clergy, and 
the various attempts they had made to uſurp an 


authority in civil matters, no offence was taken, 


though their invectives were remarkably ſevere. 
One of them had even the boldneſs to advance fuch 


tenets, that even the deiſts of our times would ſcruple 
to defend publicly. He ſaid, That as the vaſt variety 
of theological opinions which had, at different times, 


prevailed in the world, could not poſſibly be known 


and examined by individuals, their wiſeſt method 
was to ſuſpend their judgment with regard to all; 
and that the only religion obligatory on the human 
race, was the belief of one Supreme Being, and the 


practice of virtue, Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


complained, on this occaſion, of the temerity of the 
Commons; and acculed them of having formed a 


deſign, founded on heretical and Lutheran prindiples, 


of robbing the church of her patrimony, and over- 
turning the national religion, The duke of Nortoik 


undertook their defence, but made uſe of terms 
perhaps 
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perhaps ſomewhat indecent: He ſaid, * That the 
greateſt clerks were not always the wiſeſt men.” 
«Your obſervation may be right,” replied Rocheſter,” 
e but I have not known; in my time, any fools that 


have proved great clerks.” This reflection diſpleaſed | 


the Commons, who complained of it to the king, 
and the biſhop was obliged to put a favourable con- 
ſtruction on his words, So greatly was the power of 


the hierarchy fallen in the opinion of this capricious | 


monarch, | | Bn 
Henry, inſtead of condemning the Commons for 
their ſevere attacks, was pleaſed to find that the 
clergy muſt depend ' ſolely on his power. He had 
more than once determined to throw off all depend- 
ence upon Rome, though, at the ſame time, he 
trembled at the thoughts of hereſy, He had de- 
fended the Catholic Church againſt Luther, and his 
pride would not ſuffer him to acknowledge that he 


was now convinced of his error. He had no hopes 


of ſucceeding in his ſollicitations for a divorce from 


Rome. The policy of Clement VII. and the in- 
trigues and power of Charles V. had abundantly. 


convinced him, that eyery attempt of that kind would 
prove abortive. A treaty had been lately concluded 
between the emperor and the pope; by which it was 


| 


A:D. ih 


A. D. 1530. It was not long 


| tained his deſire. The univerſities of Paris, Orleam 


ſequently, 


good offices which the king had former 
his Holinefs, the judgment of fo many learned uni. 


demanded in vain from his Holineſs.” 


ſtipulated, © That the emperor ſhould reſtore to the 
family of Medicis the dutchy of Florence, on the 
ſame footing as before the war : that he ſhould cauſe 
Revenna and Cervia to be delivered to the pope : 
that he ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of Modena and 
Reggio: that he ſhould affiſt him in making himſelf 
maſter of Ferrara : that Franciſco Sforza ſhould be 
_ reſtored to Milan: that the pope and the emperor 
ſhould employ their temporal and ſpiritual arms 
againſt the heretics of Germany : that Alexander de 
Medicis ſhould eſpouſe Margaret, the emperor's 
natural daughter : that the ſhould grant the 
_ emperor a fourth of the Selen tical revenues in his 
dominions, in order to enable him to carry on the 
war againſt the Turks; and that he ſhould abſolve 
all who had been any v 
and ſacking of Rome.“ 
This treaty was ſoon 
between the emperor and Francis I. on the baſis of 
that concluded at Madrid. By this treaty the em- 
peror agreed to wave, for the preſent, his claim upon 


Burgundy. Francis engaged to pay two millions of | 
crowns'for the rapſom of his children; to withdraw | 


his troops from Italy ; to cede to Charles the govern- 
ment of Flanders and Artois; to reſtore the county 
of Aſti, with all that he ſtill retained in the kingdom 


of Naples; to eſpouſe Eleanor, queen-dowager of 


Portugal, the emperor's ſiſter; and to re-eſtabliſh the 
heirs of the late duke of Bourbon in all the eſtates 
of that family, which had been confiſcated. 
heſe treaties reſtored peace to Italy, and Clement 


no longer depended on Henry's aſſiſtance. It was 


therefore neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome other 
expedient, or drop all thoughts of obtaining a di- 
vorce from Catherine. Dr. Thomas Cranmer, a 


fellow of Jeſus College, Cambridge, diſcovered a 
promiſe the removal of 


method which ſeemed to 
every difficulty. He propoſed to conſult all the 
univerſities of Europe with regard to this contro- 
verted point; alledging, that if they agreed to ap- 

rove the king's marriage with Catherine, his Ma- 
jeſty's ſcruples muſt ceaſe of courſe: if they con- 
demned it, the pope would find it difficult to reſiſt 
the opinion of all the learned, when joined with the 
ſollicitations of ſo great a monarch. Henry was 
highly delighted with this propoſal, and determined 


to carry it immediately into execution. He alſo 


found, upon inquiry, that Cranmer was a perſon of 
acknowledged piety, learning, and moderation, and 
therefore determined to have him near his perſon. 


Accordingly he ſent for him to court, entered into 


converſation with him, and conceived an high opinion 
of his parts and underſtanding. In the mean time, 
he diſpatched his agents to collect the opinĩons of the 
univerſities of Europe, | 


% 


ay concerned in the taking | 


after followed by another, | 


Bourges, Thoulouſe, Angiers, Venice, 
Bologna, Oxford and Cambridge, pronounced a de. 
ciſion agreeable to his wiſhes. They maintai 
That the marriage of a perſon with his brother 
widow was contrary to the divine law; and, cob. | 
could not be apthorifed by any diſpen. 


Ferrara, Padua 


ſation.” | „„ 
But this deciſion had no effect upon the court of 
Rome; they ſtill refuſed to liſten to Henry's remon. 
ſtrances. A ſpirited letter was therefore written to 
the pope, ſigned by the principal prelates and nobil 

of Einf ; in which, after mentioning the * 


y done 10 


verſities, and the little regard he had paid to all the 
weighty conſiderations; they plainly told him, « that 
if he continued to amuſe and deceive the Engliſh mo. 
narch in the affair of the divorce, they would re. 
nounce their connections with the ſee of Rome, and 
do themſelves that juſtice which they had ſo long 


During theſe tranſactions, Wolſey reſided at a 
country-houſe at Richmond, a ſeat he had received 
as a preſent from Henry, in return for Hampton. 
Court. He had been reinſtated in the revenues of 
his .archbiſhopric, and thoſe of the ſee of Win. 


cheſter. He even entertained hopes of again recover- 
| ing the king's favour. The courtiers were alarmed, 
and procured an order for him to remove to his 


archiepiſcopal fee. He immediately obeyed, and 


| retired to Cawood, in Yorkſhire, where he applied 
himſelf ſtrictly to execute the duties of his eccleſi- 
aſtical charge. Nor did he labour in vain. The 
| affiduiry-with 


which he diſcharged his paſtoral duties, 
his charity to the poor, his hoſpitality, and the ob. 
liging reception he gave to all who viſited him in his 
retreat, ſoon gained him the love and eſteem of all 


| orders of men in the neighbourhood of his reſidence, 


Wolſey, for the firſt time, now became truly popu- 
lar. But he was not long ſuffered to enjoy this hap- 
pineſs unmoleſted. The earl of Northumberland 
and Sir Peter Walſh were ſent down to arreſt him for 
high-treaſon, and to conduct him to London. No 
regard was paid to his eccleſiaſtical character; the 
privileges of the church were no longer regarded. 
Wolſey made no oppoſition to the royal orders; 
he immediately ſet out for London with ſome degree 
of chearfulneſs. They. were met upon the . by 
Sir William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, at 
the head of a party of the guards. But the cardinal, 
partly by the fatigues of his journey, and partly by 
the great anxiety of his mind, was ſeized with a di- 
order, which ſoon turned to a dyſentery ; fo that he 
reached Leiceſter-abbey with the utmoſt difficulty. 
He perceived his diſſolution was approaching; and 
told the abbot and monks, who advanced to feceive 
him with great reſpe&, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them. He was immediately carried to 
his bed, from which he never more aroſe. The fol) 
of ambitious purſuits, and the vanity of human 
grandeur, now appeared in their genuine colou!s; 
and he ſincerely regretted the time he had ſpent in 
aſſiduouſly ſtudying the headſtrong paſſions of an 
ungrateful prince. Had I” ſaid he, ſerved m 
God as diligently as I ſerved my king, he would not 
have forſaken me in my grey hairs.” With theſe 
reflections Wolſey paid the debt of nature on the 
twenty-third of November, in the ſixtieth year o 
his age; and was interred, at his own requeſt, in UK 
chapel of Leiceſter-abbey. - = | 
This great miniſter exhibits a ſtriking example o 
the folly and weakneſs of thoſe who miſtake the pati 


of ambition for the paths of happineſs. His ch 
racter has been loaded, perhaps unjuſtly, with the 
moſt violent reproaches. Great allowances 

certainly be made for the obſtinacy and violence 
Henry's temper : Wolſey was often obliged to pure 
meaſures his better judgment condemned. 


His ſuc- 
ceſſor 
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deſſors could not hold the helm of government with 


a hand: they were far more critninal than 
eg =" The en he entertained of filling 
St. Peter's chair proceeded, perhaps, in part at kaſt, | 
from a deſire! he entertained of being ſerviceable to 
his country in that 1 Henry him 
ſelf, when informed of. | 
regretted his loſs, and ſpoke of him in the moſt 
favourable terms: and it ſhould be remembered, 
that a miniſter who is odious to the nation he governs, 
cannot be tranſmitted, in. very farmurable colours, to | 

rity. in ab ente Ease eng on. 
ary P. 1531. The parliament that met ſoon aftor 
che death of Wolſey, made uſe of the ſame act that 
had deſtroyed the cardinal, to enrich the crown at 
the expence of the clergy.” The legantine power of 
Wolſey, though ' exerciſed with the king's conſent, 
had been the cauſe of his fall; and the clergy. were 
conſidered as having Participated in his guilt, be- 


cauſe they had ſubmitted te an authority now declared 


5 


illegal. The example of Molſey had ſufficiently 
convinced the ecclefiaſpies, that fit would be in vain 


offer any apology for their conduct : they ſub- 
mi to denn ee, and were — 8 pur- 
chaſe a pardon at the-gxpence of one hundred and 
eighteen thouſand, e 
It was alſo required | 
ledge Henry 


them, that th | ſhould acknow- 


* 


cured a Clauſe to be inſetted, Which invalidated the 
whole conceſſion: it xan in theſe terms, * So far as is 
permitted by the law of Chriſt” 9 


* } 


The whole proceedings of Henry ſufficiently 
FT 


ſhewed, that he was determined to humble his cler 
He knew he ſhould be ſupported in all his meaſues 


by the Commons, who ſhewed a ſtrong deſire to 


mortify the eccleſiaſtics; nor did he apprehend any 
oppoſition from the temporal lords. The Proteſtant 
religion was at this time ſecretly favoured by many 
5 in England, where the writings and ſermons 


of Wickliff and his diſciples had, many years ſince, 


diſſipated, in part, theimiſt of ignorance; and ſuper- 
ſtition from the minds of the people; wharheing; at 
the ſame time, oppreſſed by the pope's uſurpations, 
and ſcandalized hy the lewd and immoral bulls of the 
late pontiffs who had filled St. Peter's chair, were 
very deſirous of - an; opp 
from ſuch an. intolers 


ble and diſgraceful yoke. But 


however deſirous thẽ Commons might be of humbling 


the clergy, they were greatl #ly alarmed at the kings 
having er the Baalere ſtatute of — 
Moſt of them had, in ſome manner or other, main- 
tained cauſes in the legantine court, and therefore 
were as liable to the penalties of that ſtatute as the 
clergy themſelves; and the rigour with which Henry 
had treated that body, made them apts henſive for 
their own ſafety. They therefore preſented a petition 
to the king, requeſting that they might be included 
8 the pardon preparing to be iſſued for the clergy. 


heir deſire was granted, and the Commons extolled 
the clemency of Meni to the ſkies,” . 


A. D. 1532. The parliament proceeded ſtill farther; 
at their next meeting, with regard.to the power of the 
Roman pontiff in England. An act was paſſed 
. againſt levying the annates, or firſt fruits, a tax 

hitherto paid to the pope for granting bulls to the 
new prelates. This ſtatute declared. That the 

ingdom was impoveriſhed by the great ſums paid 
70 the Roman pontiff: that, ſince the ſecond year of 
the late reign, above one hundred and ſixty thouſand 
Pounds had been ſent to Rome on account of annates 
or firſt· fruits, palls and bulls for biſhoprics': chat the 
annates had been originally deſigned as a contribution 
or lupporting a war againſt the infidels; but as they 
Ne not applied to that irpoſe, it was decreed, that 
they ſhould not be paid oe the future: that no more 
Wan five per cent. of the annual revenue ſhould. be 


given for the bulls | bi er e 
ſhould refuſe to of» bilhayries ente kene 


<3 
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the death of the cardinal, 


ation od 


ht hundred and forty pounds. withdraw his obedience from the holy ſee. . The 

. chancellor, Sir Thomas Morega man of ſtrict virtue, 

incapable of a his religion ſubmiſſive to his 
intereſt, and, at the 

to be over ſollicitous to ady ange his fortune, begged 

leave to reſign the ſeals, and tetired from that ele- 


vated ſtation th more joy chan an ambitious perſon 
would have felt in being plac 


the protector, and ſupreme head of the 
church of England.“ Some of them, indeed, pro- 


* } g 4 
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archbiſh 
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tunity to deliver themſelves 


h Gar them upon theſe, terms, ch | =} 
udop elect ſhould be preſented by the king to the 


to the croẽwnu. 


metropolitan of the province, in order to be conſe- 
crated ; but ſhould the metropolitan refuſe conſecra- 
tion, on pretence of wanting palls and bulls, two 


229 


prelates appointed by the king ſhould perform the 
ceremony, and the elect ſnould then be conſidered as 
lawfully conſecrated. The parliament, however, at 
the ſame time, declared, tliat the king ſhould be at 
liberty. to annul or confirm this act, within a limited 
time; and if, in that interval, he ſhould compromiſe 
his. difference with the court of Rome, it ſhould ob- 


ain the force of a law); but ſhould the pope, on 


account of this act, endeavour to diſturb the peace 
of the kingdom with the ſentences of excommuni- 
datior interdict, theſe cenſures ſhould be utterly 
Aiſregarded. All eecleſiaſtics were forbid to receive 
or publiſh ſuch cenſures, and enjoined to celebrate. 
divine ſervice in the fame manner as if they had never 


[| 'beeniffued.? After paſſing this act, they proceeded 


to examine the, oath to the pope; adminiſtered to the 


| biſhops on their inſtallation ; and were on the point 


ef aboliſhung it, when the breaking out of the plague 
at Weſtminſter occaſioned e hs: 


It was now ſufficiently evident to the whole nation, 
| 


that Henry's intention was to, marry, Anne Boleyn; 
and either force the pope to agyee to his meaſures, or 


lame time, too much a philoſopher 


| laced in that exalted ſeat 
of . power. . Soon after the geſignation, Warham, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature; 
an event which gave Henry nd ſmall ſatisfaction, as 
he flattered himſelf he fhould now eaſily procure the 
affair of his divorce to be determined in his own do- 
minions. For though the deceaſed prelate was con- 
vinced that Henry's marriagg with Catherine was 
unlawful, yet he was too much devoted to the ſee of 
Rome to do any act, or, exert! his own authority in 
to the papal poet. The king named for 


oppoſition to t 
his ſucceſſor Dr. Thomas Cranmer, and he was ſoon 


+ 1 Shy | 3 2 a 2 . 1 4 i 
after placed in the archiepiſcopal chair. 


. Henry had exerted all his influence ro prevail upon 


Catherine to withdraw her appeal from Rome; but 


all his attempts proving abortive, and a treaty. of 


offenſive: alliance being concluded with Francis J. 
he priyately married Anne Boleyn on the fourteenth 


of November. Her father, mother, and brother, 
together with her uncle the duke of Norfolk, and 
archbiſhop Cranmer, were preſent at the ceremony. 
A. D. 1333. The queen ſoon became pregnant, 
and Henry publicly owned his marriage. This eir- 
cumſtance rendered it neceſſary that Catherine's di- 
vorce ſhould now be finiſhed; and it was determined 
in the council, that the archbiſhop ſhould pronounce 
the ſentence. Accordingly Cranmer repaired to 
Dunſtable, in the neighbourhood. of which the queen 
reſided, and cited Catherine to appear. As ſhe took 
not the leaſt notice of the citation, ſhe was declared 
contumacious, and the primate. proceeded to the 
examination of the cauſe. The evidences of Arthur's 
conſummation of his marriage, were produced; the 
opinions of the univerſities were read; 28 with 
the judgment pronounced two years before by the 
conyocations both of Canterbury and York: and 
after theſe preparatory ſteps, Cranmer annulled the 
king's marriage with Catherine, as unlawful. He 
alſo, by a ſubſequent, ſentence, ratified the king's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was ſoon after 
publicly crowned with the greateſt pomp and cere- 
mony. On the ſeventh of September, the new queen 
was ſafely delivered of a daughter, who received the 
name of Elizabeth, and afterwards ſwayed the ſceptre 


of England wich ſuch bongpe and applauſe. Henry 


immediately conferred on her the title of ; princeſs 
of; Wales, though ſhe was only the preſumptive heir 
0 e. 12.9 2 | | +» 5 8 ak 
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e xaſperated, that he would Hften to no remonſtrances. 


The obedience of England, 
in the papal crown, was loſt by this haſty decifion. 


cCouneil was far ſuperior to the Roman pontiff; it 


within a limited time. The mediation of Francis I. 


enemy. Two days patience would have prevented 


verſive of the papal authority. They had a wy] 
rights || 


lisment, and even the elergy, adopted this opinion. 


without the king's permiſſion; 


the king's exchequer : that all religious houſes, whe- 


f 
230 A. D. 1534. | 
The intelligence of theſe tranſactions no ſooner | 
reached Rome, than the whole conſiſtory was in the 


| moſt violent ferment. The cardinals of the imperial 


faction urged the pope to launch the dreadful Bolt of 
ex communication againſt the Engliſh monarch; but 
the pontiff could not he prevailed, upon to proceed | 
any farther than to threaten Henry with that ſentence, | 
if he annulled not the criminal atts he had committed 


who had entered into a negotiation with Clement for 
with Catherine of Medicis, the pope's miece, ſeemed, * 
however, likely to produce an accommodation. Henry 
was prevailed upon to ſubmit his eauſe to the holy | 
ſee, provided the cardinals of the imperial party were 
excluded from the Roman confiſtory during the trial; 
and the pope was diſpoſed to gratify his defire. A day 
with Henry's definitive anſwer; but the courier Wh 
carried the King's acquieſcence in writing, was de- 
tained by accident beyond the limited time. In vain 
did the biſhop of Paris requeſt the pope to wait a 
few days for the meſſengef: Clement was fo highly 


He entered the conſiſtory enflamed with anger; and, 


with a precipitation fatal to the power of the Roman 
fee; pronounced the legitimacy of Henry's marriage 


he refuſed to obey the ſentenee. Two days after, the 
meſſenger arrived; but the evil was not to be redreſſed. 
one of the richeſt jewels 


A kingdom the moſt devoted of any in Europe to 
the apoſtolical ſer, was become its irreconcileable 
this alarming event. ee 
A. D. 1534. The parliament met on the fifteenth. 
of January, and continued tò enact laws wholly fub- 
proſeribed all appeals to Rome, and all the 
-an@ regulations of the apoſtelic chamber. The people 
had for ſome years been perſuaded, that a general 


was now publicly maintained, that the pope was only 
a biſhop, and that his power extended no farther than 
the limits of his own dioceſe. The people, the par- 


The ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt hereties was mode- 


rated. By another ſtatute it was declared, that no 


ſynod or convocation of the clergy ſhould be aſſembled 
tal his majeſty ſhould. 
nominate fixteen perſons from the parliament, and as 
many from the clergy, to examine the canons and 
.conftitutions of the church; with a power to aboliſh : 
ſuch as were uſeleſs, and confirm thoſe that were ne- 
ceſſary. The parliament next confirmed the ſtatute | 
apainſt annates: it was enacted, That for the future 
the pope ſnould have no ſhare in the eleftion-or eon- 
firmation of biſhops; but that, When a ſee became 
vacant, the king fhould ſend to the chapter a congẽ 
d'elire, or licence, to elect a ne biſſiop; and if the 
election ſhould not be made in twelve days after the 
date of the licence, the right of ehuſing ſhould fall 
to the king: that the biſhop ek ſhould ſwear fealty 
to his majeſty ; that no perſon ſhould preſume to 
x.” o the the biſhop of Rome for bulls, palls, or any 
other religious purpoſe : that Peter-pence, together 
with all procurations, delegations, bulls, and diſpen- 
ſations, iſſued by the court of Rome, ſhould be 
entirely aboliſhed: that the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſhould be empowered to grant fuch diſpenſations as 


* 


were conſiſtent with the law of God, er, that | 


part of the money rhence arifing ſhould be paid into 
ther exempted or non · exempted, ſhould be fubject to 
the viſitation of the archbiſhop :* that the King's mar- 
riage with Catherine ſhould be deemed nult and void; 
and that the ſucceſſion ſhould be fertled 9 The i 
iſſue of his lawfulwife Anne, whether male or female.“ 


This parliament alſo paſſed an act of atrainder againſt 0 
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with Catherine; and declared him excommunicated if 
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|: was nothi 
ſeparated from the authority of the Roman fee; and 
thoſe ho pretended that no great kingdom coul! 


no authority in England; 
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Elizabeth Barton, commonly called, . The hohl 
m_ to raiſe diſturbances in the Kingdom, dy 
This woman had been lang ſubject to hyſteric 6 
during which her body was thrown into unuſual ny 
vulſions, and. ſhe frequently; urtered many ſtrano. 
and incoheremt expreſſions ; whence" the ignranr a, 
credulous multitude were induced to bel ve that * 
ſpoke by the inſpiration of heaven. The pany wy, 

Fill ſupported che pope's authority, canſiderd th, 
perſon as a proper inſtrument t gain proſelytes ho 
their party, and condemn the methods that had hem 
taken to che divorce. They, however, wide 
till the belief of her having an immediate intercour; 
with heaven was eſtabliſhed with the people. Thi, 
being effected, they taught her to declaim againſt the | 
new doctrines, which ſhe called Hereſy, againſt in. | 
-novations ineccleſiaftical government, arid againſt the | 


* king's divorce from Catherine: Sht even at laſt hg 


che boldneſs to aſſert, that if the king prtſecmal 
his divorce, and married another woman, he ſhonll 
not wear the crown a * longer, but ſhould: die 
the death of a villain,” Henry, for ſome time, mt. 
glected to take any notice of 'this woman; he cm. 
ſidered her pretended prophecies. as the effects af: 


diſtempered brain, and wich would be diſregard 


as ſoon as they ceaſed to be a novelty. - But finding 
that ſhe was ſupported, not only by the manks; bit 
alſo by theipope's agents in England, he reſolved ty 
proceed againſt her with the utmaſt ſeverity, ! Both 
the maid herſeif and her accomplices were accordingly 
examined in the Star- chamber, where they read) 
confeſſed all the particulars of chair guilt, and (uf. 

fered the puniſhment inflifod by che partiamen, 
The detection of this impoſture tended greatly to 
injure the credit of the ecnleſiaſties, eſpocialy tle 
monks, who now became the objects of Henrys 


During theſe tranſactions intelligence of che er- 


communication fulminated h Clemadnt reached Eng. 
land, and added greatly to th general ferment. The 


| appeal of the king to a general Council of the cler 


was afflxed to all the gates ef the churches. The 
convocation declared, that the biſhop, of Rome had 
and chat ti power which 
he and his predeceffors had hitherto exerciſed there, 
Thus was the church of England total 


throw off the fubjection of the pdpe without the molt 
imminent danger, now ſaw that a ſingle blow ws | 
ſufficient to overihrow this venerable Coluſſus. 

Soon after the riſing of the parliament, Henry | 
ſent commiſfioners through the whole kingdom, 0 
adminiſter the oath of allegiance and fucceſton co al 
his ſubjects; and Fiſher, biſhop. of Rocheſter, d 
Sir Thomas More, ' refuſing; to take it, were cou. 
mitted to the Tower. But though Henry lad u. 
nounced the s authority, he Was far from being 
a friend to the reformers, Their tenets were, hon. 
ever, embraced by great numbers of the Englih 


— 


and all ranks of men were diſpoſed to favour thex 
attempts to remove many of the ſuperſtitiaus practices 


from the public worſhip. The king's book 'again 
Luther had done him honour with the Conn) 
and the anſwer of that lefornrer, who treated 


wich a overcign- contempt, failed not to wwan f. 


vanity. He did not, therefore, abandon the? 


4 0 8 


of the Roman church, though he denied the autho- 


. | . "Wo '--P ; th 220 - knew 
rity of the pontiff. His minifters and cburtiers f 
not which religion to adopt; they wayered Verve 


both, and ſeemed extremely cautious = 


their real opinions. The duke of auen n, 
Gardener, biſhop of "Wincheſter, who! Were i! 
attached to the ancient e mas though the/ Ly 
tended to acknowledge the King's fupremacy, | 


every method in: thefr Wer to! exaſper 10 | 


againſt” che reformets. On the other Hündz: 


— At xd 9 . I} ay [ expel) 
queen, "with! archbyſhop'''Craniner,”' Wd, 


L. p. 1635 nn Ne 


Cromwell; who, were friends te ME, bei art 
fully excited his reſentment, againit the. ply. See, 

while they themſelves profeſſed the eſtabliſhed Faith, | 
Thus the profeſſors of both . religions were equally | 
"noxious to perſecution. It was as criminal to | 
acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy as to embrace the | 
tenets of Luther. The prior of the Carthuſian 
monks, the prior of Hexham, Benaſe, a, monk of | 
Sion college, and John Haile, vicar of Iſleworth, | 
together with three monks of the Charterhouſe, Were 
put to death for denying the king's ſupremacy. Thus | 
ſeverity was z prelude to thoſe ſanguinary ſcenes.that 
dalgrace the cloſe of Henry Sen., t 10-316 2 ed : 

At the ſame time, the reformers felt the weight of 
Henry's violent hand. The ſpirit of liberty cheriſhed | 
by that whole ſect alarmed the rapacious monarch, | 
and he was determined to employ perſecution and 
violence againft them; but he: ſhould have remem, 
bered, that the zeal of ſectaries is always increaſcd 
by oppoſition. A gentleman of the Temple, and a 
clergyman, having embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation, were ſeized by the government, and 
put to the torture. Their ſufferings: proved too 
ſtrong for their zeal; they abjured the tenets of 
Luther, and were ſet at liberty. But feeling after- | 
wards the deepeſt compunctions for their timidity, 
they boldly preached. againſt the ſuperſtitions of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and were condemned to the flames. 
It was expected by their enemies, that they would 
again recant when brought to the ſtake; but they 
were miſtaken; they ſuffered with the moſt ,unſhaken | 
intrepidity; and even in the midſt of their torments, 
gloried in the tenets they had before inculcated. 


Another diſciple of the, reformers, when ſurrounded 


with the flames, embraced, with a tr. nſport of joy; | 
the faggots which were to put a period to his life. 
It was not, indeed, ay to avoid the danger of in- 
curring the King's diſpleaſure; his miſplaced zeal | 
| confidered the, moſt innocent actions as. heretical. | 
To teach children the Lord's prayer in the vulgar | 
tongue, to read the tranſlation of the New Teſta- 
ment, to ſpeak againſt pilgrimages, and to neglect 
the faſts of the church, were conſidered as highly 
criminal, and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
The jealouſy and cruelty of, the Spaniſh inquiſition 
ſeemed to direct the proceedings of che Engliſh | 


b.4 » 


government. 


Nor were theſe inſtances of his zeal for the renets | 
of the Romiſh church ſufficient to ſatisfy the Catho- 


lics: they conſidered his revolt from the pope to be ||| 


equally criminal with denying, the fundamental doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity. One 3 a Franciſcan friar, 
who preached before him, had the boldneſs to de- 
clare, © That many lying prophets had deceived him, 
but he, as the true Micajah, warned him, that the 
dogs ſhould lick his blood, as they had done the 
blood of Ahab.” The king, notwithſtanding the 
violence of his temper, took no notice of this inſult. 
But the next Sunday, he ordered Dr. Corren to preach 
in the Royal Chapel; and he juſtified the king's pro- 
ceedings, and called Peyto a rebel, aſlanderer, a dog 
and a traitor. He was interrupted in the midſt of his 
harangue by another , Franciſcan, who told him he 
was one of the lying prophets, who endeavoure |, to 
«ſtabliſh. the ſucceſſion. to the crown by adultery. 
Henry impoſed filence on this petulant churchman, 
and he was ſummoned before the council. : But this | 


did not intimidate the ſriar : for being told by one f 


th counſellors, that he ought to be thrown, into the | 
hames, he anſwered, © That the road to heaven | 


was not longer by water than by land. 


1 D. 1535, F iſher, biſhop, of Rocheſter „and Sir | 
homas More, were {till confined; in the Tower. 
They were both men of great parts and learning. 
ther had, for many years, ape the confidence 


of Henry, and was 4 prelate great virtue and 
erudition. i 


1. The pope, who conſidered his ſulferings 
a the conſequence of his attachment to the, holy fee, | 
ent him a cardinal's hat during his confinement; in 


the Tower. Eut this prometion could not exempt 
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He received the pane, of his execution with great 
compoſure, and ſuhmitted to the fatal blow with 
calmneſs and intrepidity. Great pains had been üſed 
to prevail upon Sir Thomas More to take the oath 


| of ſupremacy dur he refuſed every offer, and fell « 


victim to the K malevolence of Hepry. 
When conducted to the ſcaffold, neither the ſerenity 


| of his mind, nar the uſual chearfulneſs of his temper; 


forſook him. He begged the executioner to ſtay, till 


| he had put æſide his beard, © for (added he) it never 


committed treaſon.” The humour, the virtue, and 


| the reſolution of this great man, will be remembered 


with applauſe, while the malevolence of his enemies 
will be recollected with deteftation. _ + 
Paul III. who had lately ſucceeded Clement VII. 
in the papal chair, had flattered himſelf with. being 
able to reconcile, Henry to the Roman ſce. He had 


always favoured Henry's cauſe before his adyancement 


to the papacy, andeven gained the friendſhip of that 
capricious monarch. Senſible of the loſs the apoſtolic 
ſee muſt ſuſtain by a breach with England, he was 


very deſirous of putting a friendly period to this 


alarming diſpute. A negotiation was accordingly 
opened, and ſeemed to promiſe a favourable iſſue, 
when the news. of Fiſher's execution re-kindled the 
rage of the ſacred college. . A cardinal put to death 
in defence of the rights of the holy ſee, merited the 
ſevereſt vengeance, and the pontiff haſtened to fulmi- 
nate the thunders of the Vatican. Henry was cited 


# 


to appear at the pope's tribunal, with all his adhe- 
Tents, within ninety days; and in caſe of diſobedi- 


ence, . the King was declared to be excommunicated, 
and his marriage with Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; his 
ſubjects were K — from all oaths of allegiance; his 
kingdom was given up to the ambition of the firſt 
invader; and his leagues with all Catholic princes 
were diſſolved. Paul, however, thought proper to 
delay the publication of theſe cenſures till it ſhould 
appear that an accommodation with England was 
abſolutely deſperate; and till Charles V. at this time 


. 


violently 8 the Turks and the proteſtant 
Princes of 


of Germany, ſhould be in a condition to 
execute the violent, meaſures of the conſiſtory. 
Henry was not in the leaſt intimidated hy the 


threatenings of the pope : the thunder of the Vati- 
can was no longer terrible to the Engliſh. The 

league of Smalcalde, in which the German reformers 
"aſſumed the name of Proteſtants, had compoſed: a 
formidable barrier to the ambition of Charles V. 
The kings of France and England made ſome ad- 


vances to be admitted into this confęderacy. They 
well knew, that a conformity of ſentiments, as well 


az of political intereſts, was neceſſary for this pur- 
x por ; and the rigid treatment their reformed ſubjects 
had experienced in both kingdoms, muſt induce the 


German princes to think they could not rely upon 
them as {ſincere allies. Francis and Henry, there- 


fore, pretended to a conformity, of ſentiments: with 


them, and that they were deſirous of eſtabliſhing the 


Reformation in their dominions. Eut as the German 


Princes ſuſpocted the ſincerity. of, their, declarations, 
they refuſed to enter into an alliance with them; but 
upon certain conditions. Thoſe. delivered to the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors were in ſabſtance as follows: 

That Henry ſhould approve and embrace the 


Augſburg confeſſion of faith, and defend it in a free 


council with all his power: that, he ſhould approve 
of no ug for holding a council without their con- 
ſent; that if the pope ſhould, call a council by his 


AED Apa, Henry ſhould join with them in pro- 
teſting againſt it: th 

of Protector of the League: that he ſhould never 
return to the obedience of the pope : that he ſhould 


it: that he ſhould accept of the title 


U 


not aſſiſt their enemies; and that he ſhould pay one 


hundred thouſand crowns towards the defence of the 
league; but if any part of that ſum remained at the 
concluſion of the war, it ſhould be reſtored. Theſe 
Fe | | articles 
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him from puniſhment. He was at laſt brought, tp 
| his trial; and refuſing to rake the oath of ſupremacy, 
ras found guilty, and condemned to loſe his life, 


D 
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no alliance could be concluded between them. 
A. D. 1536. While the greateſt powers of Europe 
were thus apitated with' relighy | 
Catherine was ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, 
which put a period to her life on the ſixth of January, 
in the fiftieth year of her age. A little before ſhe | 
expired, ſhe' wrote a very tender and pathetic letter 
to the king, whom ſhe ſtiled © her moſt dear lord, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
articles, however dif agreeable, were not rejected by 
Henry; but it ſoon appeared, that their ſentiments, | 
with regard to religion, were fo very different, that | era "BY me! | © regulations 

| If obſerved'in' each order, ſhould be cloſely inſpe 17 


us diſputes, queen 


n 


| to che reports of the viſitors them 
| covered ſuch abominations and ſcenes of vice, de. 
d, baucher I 
king, and huſband.” Henry was greatly affected with 
this laſt proof of Catherine's affection, given at | 
time when ſhe was tottering on the brink of eternity, | 
and juſt going to appear before the Judge of the | 


whole earth. The queen's behaviour was very dif- 
ferent : ſhe openly expreſſed her ſatisfaction at the || an act fo n of tl | * 
death of Catherine, and ſeemed to take a pleaſure in || paſſed into a law. e this bill declarez 
communicating it to the public. She little thought || ** That ſmall religious 

that ſhe herſelf would ſoon fall a victim to the un- 


bounded paſſion of her huſpand. The remains of | 


the unfortunate Catherine were depoſited in the abbey- 


church of Peterborough, which Henry afterwar as | 


converted into an epiſcopal cathedral. _ | 
The great breach between Charles and Henry had 


been chiefly occaſioned by the exertions of the former | 


to revenge the diſhonour of his aunt. But as that 


3 now no more, the emperor conſidered 
himſelf at full liberty to regain, if poſſible, the friend- 


hip of Henry. He accordingly offered to renew the | 


former amity, on theſe conditions: That he ſhould 
be reconciled to the court of Rome; that he ſhould 


to conquer Milan. 'But Henry 
o a ad 4 + . 29 + ; T TT.” 1 , "03 j 

perienced the duplicity of that prince to form an 

alliance with him, and therefore politely refuſed his 


friendſhip of the emperor, provided he would acknow- ; 
| ledge, that the former breach between them proceeded 
entirely from himſelf; that his conduct with regard 
tothe pope had been juſt, was ratified by the par- 
liament, and could not now be revoked ; that when 
peace was firmly eſtabliſhed among the princes of 
Chriſtendom, he ſhould very readily join in a war 
againſt the infidels; and that when the former friend- 


| waſted the church lands be!onging to them: that for 
above two hundred years, many viſitations for e. 


1. preſſed, their revenues converted to. better uſes, 10 
| the religious compelled to reform themſelves.” - 
aſſiſt him in his war againſt the Turks; and that he 


ſhould join him againſt Francis I. who was preparing | 
had too often ex- 


abſolved from their vows; and that all others above 


| that age ſhould have free liberty to leave their houſes 
advances, Hedeclared, that he ſhould not refuſe the | 


ſhip'between him and the emperor was reſtored, he 
| ſhould not fail to employ his good offices to reconcile 

him with Francis; or, if cheie proved ineffe&tual, to 
aſſiſt the injured party with all his forces. Charles, 
though defeated with regard to his attempt of form- 
ing an alliance with Henry, loft not fight of the 
projects he had formed. He invaded Provence and 
Picardy, but was repulſed with loſs, He himſelf 


 ————— 
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laid ſiege to Marſeilles, and his generals ta Peronne, 
but neither of them ſucceeded. 3 
Henry now determined to take a ſevere revenge for 
all the affronts he had received from the monkiſn 
clergy. That numerous body of men, knowing that 
their power was ſo cloſely connected with that of the 
Roman ſee, that they muſt ſtand or fall together, 
exerted all their influence to depreciate the Reforma- 
tion, and load Henry with the moſt atrocious erimes. 
They declaimed, with the utmoſt violence, 7925 
the followers of Luther; while the religioniſts, in 
their turn, imputed to the monks thoſe frequent faſts 
which oppreſſed the induſtrious to enrich the idle; 


thoſe ſuperſtitious rites of devorion which were often | 


conſidered ' as more meritorious than a diſcharge of 
the moral duties; thoſe vain ſubrilties- which adul- 
terated theology; and that captious caſuiſtry which 
tyrannized over the reaſon and conſciences of men. 
But, perhaps, the revenues of the convents had in- 
ſpired him with a deſire of being maſter of their 
Tiches. He was, however, fearful of the conſequences 
that might reſult from this attempt, as religious re- 
treats had ſo long been conſidered as ſacred and in- 
violable. A council was therefore ſummoned, where 
the affair was conſidered with the utmoſt attention; 


and it was reſolved, that a general viſitation ſhould | 


A. B. this \ | 
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be made” of all the monaſteries;' that a ſtrict inet 
ſhould be taken of all their titles and revenues: 


that the morals of the religious, and the regulz: 


Cromwell was created vicar-general, and inquiſitn 
general of all the monaſterics, and other privilens 
places. The viſitation was accordingly performed 
with the utmoſt rigour; and, if credit may be given 
ſelves, they dif. 
to religion, but even ſhocking. to hüman nature 
The report of the viſitors was publiſhed, in order the 
more effectually to excite the horror and deteftar 
FCC 
Recourſe was now had to the parliament, where 
an act for the diſſolution of the leſſer. monaſteries ws, 


ry, and impoſture, as were not only diſgraceff al 


_ Imall ouſes, under the number of 
twelve perſons, had been long and notoriouſly gullt 
of the moſt abominable vices, and conſumed and 


forming theſe abuſes had been made without ſucceſs, 
their vious method of life daily increaſing; fo that 
unleſs the ſmall houſes were diſſolved, and the reli. 
gious diſtributed into the greater fHienafteries n; 
reformation could be expected.“ It Was therefore 
declared, that all houfes, Whoſe reyenbes did not 
exceed two hundred pounds à year, ſhould be ſup. 


This a& was no fooner paſſed, chan aden wee 
iſſued, that all nuns and | ri ars u n der 'twerity- Ae 
years of age ſhould be immediately difmiſſed and 


and retire wherever they pleaſed. N 0 eſs. chan thre 
hundred and ſeventy-fix of theſe leſſer monaſteres 


mounted to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, were 


While — 
1 


Teer. by the friends of the Reformation, Who con- 
idered it as the only means of diſcoyering to the 


Scriptures was ordered to be made by perſons eſteemed 
equal to the undertä king ns 
But the reforming party now loſt their principal 
ſupport. Anne Boleyn, who had ſo long continu 
her aſcendency over che heart of Henry, had now lo 
the power of pleaſing. Jane Seymour, one of the 
maids of honour to the queen, and a lady of ſingular 
beauty and merit, had inſpired him with a new paſſion, 
and he was determined to ſacrifice every thing to the 
gratification” of his appetite. Anne was of a lively 
and gay diſpoſition ; and, though ſtrictly virtuo, 
ſhe was not ſufficiently careful of her behaviour: 
She had been bred at the court of France, and con- 
tracted the eaſy carriage ſo familiar to that ſprightl! 
people. Calumny converted her imprudence © 
vice; and the Auſtrian party, who had been 755 
perated at the divorce of Catherine, Improve: : 
report, to render the king ſuſpicious of her virtue. 


The paſſions of Henry were all in the extremes be 


hed no ſooner conceived a jezlouſy of the queen, — 


| Cauſed 


4 D. 1536. | 

le ruction was determined. He cauſed her to 
n_ and accuſed her of —_— before a 
committee of the Houſe of Lords, on 


confute them. The counteſs of Rochford, who had 


married the queen's brother, a woman of the moſt || 


: us character, accuſed her of carrying on a 
— correſpondence with her own brother, but 
was not able to bring the leaſt proof of her aſſertion. 
The parliament, however, always ſubſervient to the 


'; paſſions, ed ſentence of death upon the | 
en de eurer ele g e. 


en, though no evidence was | 
Tee proteſt her innocence to the laſt and ſent the 
king, as ſhe was gong to mount the ſcaffold, a very 
athetic letter, which at once indicates the ſcrenity 
of her mind, and that ſhe mer death with that decent 
Confidence which always attends a mind conſcious of 


its own integrity. © You have (ſaid ſhe) been con- 


finually raiſing me: from a private gentlewoman, 


you made me a marchioneſs ; from a marchioneſs, | 


queen; and as you can raiſe me no higher in this 
world, you are this day ſending me to [ 
heaven.” She was beheaded on the nineteenth of 
May, and buried privately in the Tower. 20 
Thus fell the celebrated Anne Boleyn, who had fo 
long reigned ſovereign of Henry's affections. Her 
unhappy fate was deplored by the people, who con- 
ſidered E as the innocent victim of her huſband's 
inordinate paſſion. If this opinion needed any con- 
firmation, the behaviour of Henry himſelf was ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe. He married the lady Jane 
Seymour the very next day after her execution, ſo 


_ was he to ſatisfy his brutal appetite. His 
0 


urate heart was not the leaſt affected y the bloody 
cataſtrophe of a N who had for ſev: 

been the object of his moſt tender affections. Nor 
was he ſatisfied with this ſanguinary action: he cauſed 
his marriage with Anne to be declared illegal, under 
pretence of a pre- contract of marriage with the ear] 


of Northumberland. By this cruel proceſs, Eliza- | 


| beth, as well as Mary, became illegitimate. 
Elizabeth was about three years of 
mother fell a ſacrifice to Henry's jealouſy. She had 


been hitherto ſtiled princeſs of Wales, but was now | 


diveſted of that title, The princeſs Mary, whom he 
had treated with great ſeverity on account of her 
tender attachment to her mother, and her refuſing to 
renounce the pope's ſupremacy, was now perſuaded 
by the Romiſh party to attempt a reconciliation with 
her father. Accordingly ſhe ſubſcribed to the king's 
ſupremacy, renounced the authority of the biſhop of 

Rome, and acknowledged the illegality of her mo- 
ther's marriage, in order the more effectually to re- 


move the princeſs Elizabeth from the king's preſence | 


and affections. But Henry, though he was reconciled 


and tenderneſs of a fat ger. 
The late events rendered it necellary forthe King 


to call a new parliament; and he ſoon found that the 


ame obſequiouſneſs prevailed in this as in the former 
aſſembly. They confirmed the late queen's divorce, 
declared the children by the king's two firſt marriages 


illegitimate; and adjudged the crown, after his de- 


time, Ig 


of ſuch ſucceſſion, either by will, or letters patent 
under the 


ler the great ſeal; and pronounced all thoſe who 
Maintained the yalidity of his two former marriages 
827 of high. treaſon. _ 
e ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries now oc- 
calioned great diſturbances in different parts of the 
ngdom ; and the pope havin repeated the ſentence 
of exeommunication againſt Henry, laid the king- 
dom under an interdi&, and forbid his ſubjects to 
pay him any obedience. The monks exerted all 
their influence ty perſuade the people, that they were 


under an indiſpen able duty of taking up arms againſt 


Prince who had trampled under foot. all their civil 
23 | 
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uch flight 
circumſtances,” that to mention them is ſufficient to |} 


th. 


„ 


religion, the eſtabliſhing new tenets, &c. 


a ſaint in 


_— 


e when her 


4 8 


advanced, at the head of this mem againſt the 
c 


gave Henry full power to ſettle the mode 


. VII. A. D. 1336. 233 


| and religious liberties, The ignorant, multitude 


eagerly liſtened to theſe inſinuations; they had been 
always taught to conſider as ſacred What was now 
devoted to deſtruction. Upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand men aſſembled in Lincolnſhire, under the com- 
mand of Thomas Mackerel, prior of Barlings. This 
undiſciplined multirude publiſhed their grievances in 


a petition to the King; complaining of the ſuppreſſion 


of the monaſteries, the ſubverſton of the ancient 

| Henry 
fent an anſwer to this petition; and diſpatched the 
duke of Suffolk, at the head of a ſmall body of 


troops, to reduce the inſurgents to obedience. But 


they were in no condition to contend with regular 


forces; and on being promiſed a pardon, diſperſed 


of themſelves, Their leader, however, fell into the 


| hands of the royaliſts, and paid his life as a forfeit 


to his temerity. oe | | 
This inſurrection was hardly ſuppreſſed, before 
another was excited in Yorkſhire, which ſeemed to 
threaten more important conſequences to the govern- 
ment. The rebels were headed by one Aſke, a gentle- 
man of fortune in that county, and well adapted, by 
his natural talents, to head a popular inſurgection. 
The inſurgents were joined by a little army of ejected 
monks, carrying before them a banner, on which a 
crucifix with five wounds, and a chalice, were painted. 
They wore the ſame device upon their ſleeves, to 
animate them in the ſupport of their religion. They 
ſtiled their march © The Pilgrimage of Trace * and 
all who joined them were obliged to take an oath, 
„That they entered into the Pilgrimage of Grace for 
the love of God, the preſervation of the king's perſon 


| and iſſue, the purifying the nobility, and expelling 


everal years | 


all evil counſellors; not for any particular profit of 
their own, nor to kill any man throuth envy ;z but to 
ſupport the true faith, procure the reſtitution of 'the 
church, and ſuppreſs heretics and their opinions.” 


The people were deluded with theſe ſpecious pre- 


tences; they flocked to this religious ſtandard; and 
Aſke ſoon found himſelf at the head of forty thou- 

ſand men. Their firſt attempt was againſt the caſtle 
of Pontefract, which was conſidered as a place of 
ſtrength, but ſoon ſurrendered to the inſurgents. 
Vork and Hull were alſo eaſily reduced; and Aſke 


obliged all the' nobility in the county to join him, 


except Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland, who 
defended Skipton- caſtle againſt all the attempts of 
, 5 OS NE e Ae 

The government was greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
troops; five thouſand men only could be raiſed on 
this emergency. The duke of Norfolk, however, 


F 


rebels; while Henry, in order to amuſe them, pub. 


Hi | liſhed a proclamation, commanding all the nobility 
to 82 continued his affection to Elizabeth: he 
er to be educated at court with all the care 


to meet him at Northampton on the ſeventh of No- 
vember. The royaliſts were encamped at Doncaſter, 
and the infurgents advanced into that neighbour- 


g || hood. The river Till only ſeparated the two armies ; 
| and the rebels attempted twice to paſs it, in order to 


venture. a battle, and. were twice prevented from 


executing their purpoſe by violent falls of rain, 


which rendered the ſtream e A ſuper- 


| J ſtitious terror now filled the breaſts of the inſurgents. 
ceaſe, to the iſſue of . queen, or any other 


perſon he might marry after her death. At the ſame 


they were perſuaded that heaven itſelf oppoſed their 
deſign; and liſtened to the offers of the duke of 
Norfolk, who promiſed them a pardon, They diſ- 
perſed, and returned to their reſpectiye habitations. 
But this peace was pa 4 ſhort continuance. 


- 


| The prieſts renewed their practices for diſturbing the 


public peace; and ſoon collected A numerous doc 

of men, who were perſuaded that religion itſelf de- 
pended upon their defending the ancient ſuperſtitions 
of the church, The duke of Norfolk found it 
neceſſary to continue in the north during the winter; 
but by putting the martial law into ſtrict execution 


againſt every one who refuſed to take the oath of 
vu 


ſupremacy, he, inſtead of leſſening, increaſed the 
diforders, Two gentlemen, Muſgrave and Treby, 
putting themſelves at the head of eight thouſand 

 Ooo peaſants, 


* Sf 


peaſants, made an unſucceſsful attempt on Carliſle, || 
and were afterwards. entirely routed by the duke of. 
Norfolk: Muſgrave made his eſcape; but Treby, 
with about | ſeventy of his followers, being taken 
priſoners, were all hanged on the walls of Carliſle, .. 
A. D. 1537. 2 at theſe frequent diſtur- 
bances, Henry ſent for the chiefs of the rebels to 
court, in order to prevent their engaging in any other 
inſurrection. Aſke readily obeyed the ſummons, and. || 
was received with kindneſs; but the lords Darcy and |] 
Huſſey, together with ſeveral other chiefs. of the 
rebels, refuſing to obey the king's mandate, were 
ſeized, and beheaded on Tower-hill. Theſe execu- | 
tions intimidated Aſke: he retired into the country 
without a licence from the government, and was ſoon 
after hanged at Tork. Fortunately for Henry, the 
Scottiſh monarch, James V. was in France during 
theſe diſturbances in the north of England; ſo that 
the rebels could receive no aſſiſtance from that king- 
Ano ol M rr ud ful aL own ooo 
Henry was noy ſo. uſed. to ſlaughter, by the fre- 
quent executions, | that he ſeemed to delight in blood. | 
He ordered Thomas Fitzgerald, ſon to the late earl 
of Kildare, and five of his uncles, who had ſuffered 
a long confinement in the Tower for an inſurrection 
in Ireland, to be executed, in order to intimidate the 
people, ho ſeemed; ripe for a revolt. But Stephen e wh rel This gave Henry 
Fitzgerald, che eaxl's: youngeſt ſon, eſcaped to the || the eden he deſired; and the monks, convinced 


would be madneſs to make any oppoſition, 


veneration, 


of, the Road of 


had now ed the 2s and free - chapels; and one 
he was bleſſed with a fon, the undoubted heir of all || hundred and ten hoſpitals. The whole annual revenue 
his dominions: but his fatisfaction was greatly leſſened || of theſe eſtabliſhments amounted to one hundred and 
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7 her goodneſs, and her affability. The 
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Fales, in Glouceſterſhire, had been ſhewn, for ſeveral 1 the e in Europe. 
ages, the blood of Chriit, ſaid to have been brought [| ſent from Lewis VII. of France, who: made, a, pil 
From Jeruſalem ; and it is natural to ſuppoſe, that a || grimage to the ſhrine of St. Thomas. This jewel 


"OY 


relic.of ſuch importance muſt be held in the higheſt || was, by Henry's orders, ſet in a ring, and worn after- 
eſtimation, - This relic was ſuppoſed to be attended || wards by that monarch on 7 7 9 7 At the! 
with very important circumſtances ; the ſacred blood || time, Henry, in order to reconcile the people to thele 
was not viſible, to, any perſon, in mortal fin, even when || innovations, erected fix new biſhoprics, pA 
placed before him, till he had performed good works || donations to his courtiers, and ſettled ſalaries ont 
füffcient for his abſolution. At the diſſolution of || abbots and monks. It was alſo pretended, that t 
the monaſtery, the whole contrivance was diſcovered. || crown would never more have occaſion to Jevy #35» 
To monks, who were entruſted with the fecrer, had " but would he able, by the acquiſixion of, che chung 


— 


* 
_ 


wo 4 


— 


4. D. 1359. | 
lands, to defray all ex 
people were, however, 


ſoon convinced, that thoſe 


leaſing. romiſes had no foundation; and that all che 
| ches the nation would not be ſufficit ut to ſupply: 


odigality of their monarchi 1 
ot 2 e of theſe proceedings no ſoqner reached 
againſt the perſon and condtict of Henry: he was 


repreſented as the moſt impious and ſacrile gious 1 


t that ever. dil} raced rhe royal title or dignity: e 
25 compared to Belſhazzar, Nero; Domitian, Dio 


cheſian, and particularly to Julian the apoſtate, whom: 
he was ſaid to reſemble in his learning and apoſtacy, 
though greatly! inferior in moral duties. Cardinal 
Pole's ſtyle was eaſily diſtinguiſhed in theſe invectives, 
which were ſoon diſperſed ouer all Europe. Nemy, 
whoſe vanity. and ſanguinary diſpoſitiqm daily in- 
creaſed, determined to revenge 
dinal himſelf was beyond his power; but feveral 
gentlemen of diſtinction, among whom wete his two 
brothers; were arreſted, as His accomplices th à don- 
ſpiracy againſt the kingꝰs life; and all; of them were 
executed, except Sir Geoffrey Pole, who: was pat. 
doned on account/tof his having diſcovered all he 


£235 ons 


knew'of the cardinals intentions. 141d boli ntt 
the 


The Roman pontiff had hitherto ſuſpended 
bull of excommunication formerly paſſeèd againſt 
Henry, in hopes of hein gone day able to accom 
modate his difference with. that monarch; hut finding 
that the late proceedings in England: had rendered d 
reconciliation impoſſible, he publiſned the ball with 
great ſolemnity; and endeavoured to excite rhe neigh- 
touring powers againſt a prince whom he had con- 
| Ggned to deſtruction. © He even offered the Engliſh! 
crown to James of Scotland, provided he was able 
and willing to-wrelt it from Henry's headadeee. 


1 3 


ut the prince that had dared to drive the religious 
from their retreats, and committed to the flames the! 


remains of Becket, was not to be intimidated. He 
knew: that the thunder of the Vatican had loſt its 
force; and that the cultivation of reaſon had re- 
moved a corner of the veil which ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition had formed to conceal the rays of . 
the eyes of mankind. Henry: therefore ſet the pope's 
power at defiance; and-exacted a ne oath from the 
clergy, by which they renounced the authority: of 
the Roman pontiff. The new tranſlation of the Bible 


was alſo now finiſhed; and preſented to the Ring by | 


Cromwell, who was perſuaded: that nothi 


hing cduld ſo 
effectually eradicate the popiſſi ſuperſtiti 


ada free 


the inſult. Phe car. 


* 


ASD: 19 235 
the greateſt obſtinacy. - One Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter 
of London, had ventured to doubt of the real pre- 
ſenceyi and bang ng tao appear before the biſhops, : 
he appealed to the king. Flenry was charmed with 
having ſo fine an opportunity of diſplaying his theo- 
logical talents. He thought it no derogation from 
Fs dignity to hold a public diſputation; withi that re- 
Notice was actordingly given that the king) 


former. 
intended to enter the liſts againſt Lambert, and the 
prelates, the nobility; and many gentlemen of diſ- 
tinttion were aſſembled on this qecaſion, The king: 
himſelf appeared in all. the enſigns of majeſty ſeated 
upon his throne: and in the midſt of his ſplendid, 
aſſembly was produced the unhappy Lambert, and 
required to defend his opinion againſt his rbyal anta- 


En ene ( jj T3 ty not 
The conference Was opened by the biſhop of Chi- 
aheſter, wo informed the ſchoolmaſter, that the King 
had taken tlie prefent opportunity of convincing him / 
of his errors; adding that if he ſtill continued to per- 
| ſevere: in his heretical opinions, he muſt expect the 
| fevereſt puniſhment: Lambert defended his opinion 
with great intrepidity: but the king aſſiſted by ten 
biſhops, who all engaged in the diſpute, if indeetiſoi 
Patihl a; conteſt: 4 0 the name, effectually con- 
; founded the diſputant, after the conference had laſted» 
| five hours. But though cunfounded and reduced to 
filence, he was) not convinced: and when the king] 
alled him whether he would live or die ? -Lzambertires. 
| plied; that he threw himſelf entirely on his majeſty's 
Fe | og 
clemency. The king, replied; that he protected not- 
| heretics, and that he muſt either abjurę tis opinions or 
periſn. Lambert choſe the lattet, and died with the. 
utmioſt intrepidity amidſt the moſt dreadful tortures. 
Intoxicated with the praiſes that Had been lawiſhad! 
upon him during his diſpute; with Ilambert, Henry 
[i exacted with more uiolence than ever, a ſubmiſſion to 
| his religious ſentiments. To think di 
on theologi 


ferent from him 
al ſuhjects, was equal: to committing. a 

capital crime; and che took the advantage of the ſer- 
| vility: of his patliament, to make his own opinion the 
ſtandard of orthodoxyin England. The chancellor. 
informed the two houſes, that it was his majeſty's 
deſire to extirpate from his kingdom all. diverſity of 
opinion with regard to religion; and a committee was 
immediately appbinted to draw up à bill for effecting 
that purpoſe But it was ſoon found that ſuch a di⸗ 
verſity of; ſentiments, prevailed among the members 
of the committee that there was no hopes of their ever, 
making a report. A bill was, therefore, drawn up, 


* 


b 
} 
; 


toleration- of the ſeriptures in the vulgar tongue. either by Henry himſdf, or ſome member of the pri- 
But Henry, who halted half vy between the Catho - vy council, and preſented; to the houſe; where it Was: 


lies and the Proteſtants, would not permit an indiſ. 
criminate uſe of the Scriptures; he would only allow: 
a copy of the tranſlation to be depoſited in each pariſh: 
church, where it wWas ordered to be fixed by a chain; 
and took care to inform the public by proclamation, 
* That this indulgence was not the effect of his duty, 
but of his goodneſs and liberality to: them; who 
therefore ſhould uſe it moderately, for the increaſe of 
vutue, not of ſtrife: and ordered, that no man ſhould: 
read the Bible aloud, ſo as to diſturb the prieſt while 
he ſang maſs, nor preſume to expound doubtful paſ-' 
ages without the advice of the learned: Phis in- 
 ulgence was, however, conſiderecd as a great argqui- 
lition by the friends to the Reformation; eſpecially: 
% they obtained a royal warrant, enjoining the clergy: 
0 read the Lord's Prayer, the Creed; and the Ten 
Commandments, in Engliſn. At the ſame time, they 
were ordered to recommend good works; and to 
a. the people, that relics, roſaries, and other 
uperſtitious trifles, were unneceſſary to ſalvation. 
ard P. 1539. Notwithſtanding: Henry had pro- 
3 - with ſuch animoſity. againſt the Roman pon- 
_ © piqued himſelf: on his zeal for the Catholic 

: he was even ambitious of defending it by diſ- 
Putation, as well as by perſecution; and the doctrine 
2 the real preſence, or that of tranſubſtantiation, 
mprehenſible of all the dogmas in the 

Sion, was the point he maintained with 


the moſt inco 
Romiſh rel} 


paſſed into a law. It: was called the hill of the Six 
Articles, or as the proteſtants juſtiy termed. it, 
The Bloody:Bill,” By this law the preſence in the 
euchariſt; communion in one kind; the perpetual, 
obligation of vows of chaſtity ; the celibacy of cecle-: 
| fiaſtics; the utility of private maſſes; and the neceſ- 
|| ity of auricular confeſſion, were eſtabliſhed. Who- 
ever denied the real preſence was ſubjected to daatli 
by fire; nor was he even admitted to abjure his error. 
The puniſhment of the other articles was alſo remarl- 
| ably: ſevere for though ahjuration was admitted, the 


||| offender was puniſhed; by the confiſcation of goods 


and chattels, and impriſonment. Fhbſe who conti - 
nued obſtinate; on who relapſed, were capitally, pu- 
niſned. The clergy; who ventured to marry were al- 
ſo ſubject to death; d fines and impriſonment were 
| inflitted on all thoſe; ho refuſed o ;gonfeſs, them- 
ſelves, or to receive the æuchariſt at appointed ſeaſons. 
It is difficult to cdnceive the idea of regulations more 
unjuſt and ſevere. Cranmer alone had the courage to 
oppoſe this bill; but when it was pnſſed into a law, 
he immediately ſeparated himſelf. from his wife, and 
Henry was ſatisfied with this proof of his ſubmiſſion. 
Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biſhoprics on 
account of this act, and were committed to priſon. 
Nor were the parliament more tenacious of their 


civib than their eccleſiaſtical liberties; for by one ſin- 


gle act, without ſcruple, and almoſt without delibe- 


ration, 
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They (paſſed: a bill; by | 
proclamation obtained the ſame force as a ſtatute oa 


88991 % 
- * 1 


A. 1539 | 


12 tota aübeszen the Engliſh conſtitution. 
2 virtue e the king's 


deen by the whole legiſlative power. 


— 


the mitred: abbors, Who ſtill ker 


work upon it | 
before them; and that: ĩt was at laft'with the utmoſt 


ceſſion, which 


and ambaſſadors,” 
: ſeveral other fimilar deſigns, abortive, ' 


in itſelf. 1 a1 | 
Ahe eri nt alſo e ales of their; 


prelatesencouraged' the Cath 


By another act the king was em to nomi- 
nate any number of biſops, ſees for biſnops, and 
cathedral . churches, as he thought pro er, and to 
endo them with tuch poſſeſſions as he might ju 
convenient. An. act was ry paſſed, by which t 


| parkatnencimieſted W the crown-allthe abbey-lands; 


upon the falſ#pretenge, that the ſurrenders made by 
the abbots, pfiorz, aid ſuperiors had been : without 


conſtraint; of Their ⸗ O.] arb, and according: to 


the due courſe of commom law. Nor. did any of 
their ſeats in the 
Houſe of Peers, enter any proteſt againſt this ſtatute; 
though it was ſufficiently known that arts of all kinds 
had been employed; that every motive, calculated to 
traüry of human nature, had been ſet 


difficulty thoſe digghified: eccleſiaſtics agreed to a con 


af their Wee e "as tobe: pany and , 


oondeſcenſion and meanneſs. They puſſed bills of 


attainder againſt cardinal Pole, thecoutiteſs of Saliſ- 


bury: his mother, the marchionefs: of Exeter, Sit 
Adrian Forteſtue, and Sir Thomas Ding 


which were laid to their charge. The two gentlemen 
were executed, the marchioneſs was e _ 
the counteſs: received a reprieve 

As the libraries of ſeveral abbies were well 18 


niſhed with books, Henry, defirous of are 
whatever was valuable in theſe repoſitories, 


the famous antiquary John Leland-to colle& Fele 
uſeful manuſeriprs and other monuments of anti- 
quity. He alſe intended to found à college for the 
ſtudy-of the civil law the purity. of the Latin and. 
French langu Auch che knowledge of foreign 
affairs; to ſervł 1 a ſetninary for miniſters of 1 
a Rad But the, king's cown prodigality, 
and che rapac ity of his courtiers; rendered this, 1 5 
The ſlaviſh conceſſions of the parliament bad ren- 
defed Henry's! will the law of: the land; and both 


the Proteſtant and Popiſn parties cultivated his favour 


with the moſt ahject ſubmiſſion. Bonner, lately made 
biſnop of London, though in ſecret a zealous par- 
tizan of the pope's authority, found means, by the 


| moſt profound diflimularion,-to obtain letters patent 


fer ben both the ſpiritual and temporal revenues 
af his ſee during the king's Pleaſüre: and Gardiner, 

a bigotted ſon df the Horn church, maintained his 
ihflu8ticeby the moſt extravagant ſubmiſſion.” Theſe 
olits to be extremely 
vigitant-in informing againſt all who refuſed to ſub- 
ſeribe to the ſix articles; and no leſs than five hun- 
dred perſons were ſoon thrown into priſon. 


thou Cromvtlland Cranmer had nbr intereſt e 


to prevent the act from paſſing, theyt were able, + 


againſt: the eraety! of paniſhirig ſo many de- 
linquents, and Otained permiiſſtonbti ſet them at 


liberty. Thus the * „ft Elenry's $ temper 


gave each patty! an opportunity; of triumphing in 
their turn. The law'6f the fix articles, which ſeemed: 
intended-to extirpate tlie teformed religion, was ſoon: 
followed by a gegeröl pertiſſion. fo every one to 
have the ne ttanſlation of the Bidie in his family; 


a conceſſion regarded by nn as a deciſive 


wine over the Catholics . 4 

While the conteſt thus contiaged f in foſp! hoe, works 
parties ſeemed to be perſuaded that the final deciſion 
would, in a great meaſure, depend upon the choice of 
4 future queen, the king having. given ſeveral inti- 
mations of his intention to enter into a new marriage. 
He firtt caſt his eyes on a daughter of the duke of 
e but Was informed he this: princels was al- 


But 


= 


ſome time, to elude its execution thy eren 3 ll 
| ſtrated 
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[| and: the princeſs was ſent over to Tagen 


— 


of them tegarded as deſtructive. 


Princes. A 


1 


marriage was ſoon after concluded, . 


* 
RY 


ready betrothed to the king of 1 c 


therefore propaſed/ Anne of Cleves, you — 
to the dutchels of Saxony. A N 25 
that princeſs, drawn by the hand of Han 


determined Henry to apply. to her 8 Wand th ö 


Fe 
* 
1 b 
Ly 
; * 
Vo 


| the negotiation was oppoſed by the elector uf 8 


marriage of Henry with this 
probability, have fruſtrated all the attempts of Gy. 
dinet ibn his party,” had ſhe anſwered the great chu, | 
| rater; r friends gf her beauty. and ve» | 
| compli noma But when \ who was impa, © 
dient fora ſight af his'conſorty ſaw her privately n 
| Rocheſter, he was ſo diſappointed, * he fe. 
| '< ſhe Was a great Flanders mare ;" and declared, be L 
could never beat her any affection. His averſionwy 
increaſed, when he pk ſhe: could t pe only 5 f 
man, a language he did not underſtand; and that be 
charms of her converfation were not likely to com 


| penſate for the homelineſs of her'perſon: ; Tie wad 


gave any intimation of the di 
' againſt Cromwell * the: thare 


terminate all diſputes about religion, had. 


| baſis of the ſacred Sc 
truth ſhould be thus made know to his 


even have broken off the mateh abtu ly, had not | 
his affairs 1 vired _ 3 — bp. of i Gra 7 1 
anding F dae 
De — wade — and) the ts 
France; and even ſuch marks of union e 1 
occaſioned great jealouſy in the tourt England. 
Henry therefore determined to complete hig mae. 


ey, without riage ; and told Cromwell, that ſiner matter 1 1 
hearing any evidence to cohvict them of the crimes gone ſo far, he muſt put his neck into the cke. 


A. D. 1540. The marriage was accordingly per 

| formed on the fixth of January ; and rn the 
knew how greatly his own intereſt was concerned in 
this affair, was very anxious to learn from the king, 
next morning after abe marriage, whether he now 
liked his ſpouſe any better. The king anſwerd, 
that he hated her A8 than ever; that be rſon was 
more loathſome on a near apptoach; and t it he W 
determined never to meddle with her. He, howerer, 
continued to behave very Rindly to the pi inceſs; nor 

uſt he fad conceived 

had Taba? iy 18 
tranſaction. 1 


The abet — * on the teeläh of Apr 
Cromwell opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech ; in vd 
he informed both houſes, that the King, in order D 


commiſſioners to examine the conteſted arũi i that 
a ſtandatd of faith might be eſtabliſhed on the fold 
riptures; and that after the 


— \ 


was reſblved to 'puniſh, with the'utmoſt: -ſeverny, all | 
thoſe who ould; preſume to prefer their own vary 


to the eſtabliſhed ani of 1 Cromwell's 
was received with the higheſt applauſe; net 1 


peers, in order to flatter the king in the 
miniſter, declared, that h he was Worthy, 


; to be vicar-general: of the univerſe. - 70 ſame 


time, the thiniſter ſeemed. to be in the r favour 


en his maſter, who! . 8 him carl 
in ed him a knight garter. 
ITbe only in order chat now remained. 7 
F was that of the Knights of St. John of 
\ Jeruſalem, or of the Knights of Malta. The valour 
[Chis order had exerted againſt the 'infidels, _ 
them the favour of the people, and they reſolur] 
refuſed to yield up their revenues to the 5 1 
Henry, determined not to ſuffer any fociety- to Pal 
in England that profeſſed obedience to the pope, Nis 
recourſe to the pailiameri for the diſſolution of 
order. But their revenues, though very oy 
far from ſatisfying the rapacity of Henry; 


|| ſoon ſquandered away, and the king was 1 


have recourſe to his parliament for a ſupply bber 

always found that aſſembly very laviſh of their 
ties and the blood of their fellow-ſubjects, A oa 
frugal of their money; and ng they ſt = 
oppoſed: the demand of this tyrannical at be "i 

nor was it-without the utmoſt difficulty on | 
tained the grant. AD e 


A. D. 1440. | i * x 
king's marriage with Anne of Cleves, which | 
4 been printigelly effected by Cromwell, greatly 


| he power of that miniſter : Henry was 
ſer: diſgutted, and the favours: he had lately con- 


him were deceitful! The duke of Nor- 
gal aul Gardiner obſerved this prognoſtic of the 
miniſter's fall, and determined to improve it. They 
yell knew, that he was hated by the nobility, becauſe 
they ſaw. themfclves eclipſed” at court by a perſon of 
mean extraction; _ by was _ tothe —_— | 
becauſe they im as & ſworn enemy to the 
ous 1 and that he was ſuſpected by the | 
proteſtants- of having betrayed their intereſt through. 
timidity. They did not, however, think it prudent 
to attack but to have recourſe to ſtra- 
Catherine Howard, a 


that the nation in general wag diſſatisfied with! his ad- 
miniftration, and perſuaded that Cromwell had abuſ- 
ed his majeſty s confidence. They added, that as 
theſe complaints and murmurings c as aſe earn re 
ligion, it would be prudent to ſatisfy the people by 
examining his conduct ſtrictly, and even, if 'necet- 
ſary, to ſacrifice the vicar- general, in order to pro- 


was exaſperated againſt Cromwell, readily liſtened to 
theſe inſinuations, and it was determined that the mi- 
niſter ſhould fall a victim to the reſentment: of the 
public. He Was accandingly: arreſted at the council: 
board, and immediately committed to the Tower: 


graded miniſters, that of being forſaken By, all his 
friends: Cranmer alone endeavoured to- ſ port him. 
The more the parliament. hadi flattered him in his 
proſperity, the more: they ĩinſulted him in his diſgrace. 
They accuſed, him of hereſy and treaſon, and con- 
demned him to death without examination, and with- 
out evidence. In vain he implored the clemency of 
the king in a letter written in tlie maſt affecting ſtrain; 
and containing the moſt earneſt ſuppllcations. Henry 
was deaf to the ſoft whiſpers of humanity; his brutal 
heart was a ſtranger to mercy. The miniſter was 


1 


try and ability, and worthy of a; better maſter; iand | 
a better fate. Though raiſed from a'plebeian origin; 
he behaved; with no inſolence to his inferiors;; nor | 
orgot in his proſperity to return the obligations he 
had received during his Io condition : no perſon had 
cauſe to complain of his ingratitule. 
| Henry had-now thookbwnat perceiving that the 
obſtacles which had hitherto;prevented his divorce; 
vere reinoved: the two powerful monarchs Charles 
V. and Francis I. were no longer friends. Charles 
Wing occaſion to viſit F ito ſuppreſs an ſinſur. 
Ra had begged! permiſſion of Francis to paſs 
through his dominions. The requeſt was vety readily 
0 ated ; he was received hy Francis with unſuſpi- 
TI courteſy, and even intruſted with the ſectets of 
us allies, Charles was no ſooner out of reach of 
t DO than he profited hy this indiſoretion; he 
3 Francis to the reſentment of the king df 
3 and though by acting ſetreacherous a part; 
5 — oved himſelf unworthy of all confidence, he 
3 means to procure thee friendſhip of à prince; 
| new no other rule df conduct than his paſſions 


neice to the duke of | 


cure the tranquillity of the kingdom. Henry, who 


Cromwell now experienced the common fate of de- 


— 
— — 


executed without delay; and all his ſefvices diſre- 
garded or forgotten. Cromwelt was a man of induſ- 


it wy 7 : [ 1 
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eulty in obtaining a deciſion from tlie convocation: in 
his favour. It was ſaid that there had been a pre- 
contract between the queen and the marquis of Lot- 
raine; that the king had not * inwardly” given his 
conſent, and that he had never eonſummated his mar- 
riage. Theſe objections were certainly very frivo- 
lous, but as the queen made no oppoſition, they were 
thought ſufficient, ſentence was pronounced for a diſ- 
ſolutlon of the marriage, and the deciſion of the 
clergy, was ratified by the parliament. The queen 
expreſſed no diſſatisfaction. She was ſatisfied on 
being informed, that the king, would, by letters pa- 
tent, declare her his adopted ſiſter, and give her pre- 
cedence before all the ladies of England, except his 
own wife and daughters; that an eſtate of three thou- 
ſand pounds a year ſnhould be allotted for her main- 
tenance; and that ſne might either live in England, 
or return to her own cauntry. She choſe the former, 
and was even prevailed upon to write a letter to her 


brother, the duke of Cleves, informing him, that 
| ſhe had been treated in the moſt tender and generous 
manner by the king, though ſhe: could not have him 


for her huſband; and conjuring him nat to break the 


harmony that ſubſiſted between the two courts, on 
acequnt oft any thing that had hap 
of Norfolk and Gardiner achuired:the higheſt credit | 

in the cabinet, and made uſe of che vileſt inſinuations 
to ruin the miniſter. They repreſented to Henry, 1 


e pened to her in 
Echgland. Thus was the marriage with Anne of 
leves diſſolved on the moſt frivolous pretences that 


gyer were urged before any court of juſtice. 
This obſtacle; being removed, Catherine Howard 
wWas declared quten of England, after having been 
for ſome time privately married to Henry. But this 
marriage had no effect on the conduct of Henry; 
gruelty ſeemed: to have taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul. 
Papiſts and reformers were equally the objects of his 
infernal paſſion; they both ſuffered for the tenets of 
their religion. Te former denied the king's ſupre- 
macy, and the latter the real preſence in the ſacra- 
ment; both were contrary to the religious eſtabliſh- 
ment of Henry, and therefore both equally obnoxious 
to puniſnment: Dr. Barnes, Thomas Gerard, a re- 
forming miniſter, and William Jerome, vicar of 
Stepney, were condemned to the ſtake for hereſy; 
but they did not ſuffer alone, three bigotted catholics 
ſhared the ſame fate, and periſnied in the fame flames, 
for denying the king's ſupremacy. Barnes diſcuſſed 
theological queſtions even at the ſtake; and as the 
debate between him and the ſheriff / turned upon the 
invocation of ſaintꝭ, he ſaid, that he deubted whe- 
thex the ſaints could pray for us; but if they could 
he hoped, in half an hour, to be praying for the 
ſneriff and alli the ſpectators. This promiſcuous 
puniſhment. of proteſtants and catholics gave dcea- 
bon to a foreigner; then in England, to ſay, That it 
was of no] conſcquence * they were for or 
againſt che pope, liner boch loſt their lives for their 
opinions. e eee 116 
But it: could not be expected that ſuch deſpotic 
cruelty could be executed without exciting the hatred 
of the people; they conceived an abhorrence for the 
authors of ſuch deteſtable proceedings; and ſome 
alarming ſymptoms of 'an inſurrection appeared in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The king's ſuſpicion 
fell upon cardinal Pole; and this was to him a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for putting the counteſs of Saliſbury, the 
mother of that prelate, to death. She was the laſt 
of the Plantagenet race, and venerable both for her 
age and her virtues. She was led to the place of 
execution; but even in thoſe diftreſsful circumſtances 
ſhe did not loſe her courage. She refuſed to ſubmit 
to a ſentence pronounced without a trial; and, run- 
ning about the ſcaffold; ſhe told the executioner, that 
if he Would have her head, he muſt win it in the beſt 
manner he could. Nor was it till after he had aimed 
many" blows at her neck, that he at laſt gave her the 
e 0/7 mgmt art ret 
The frequent inſurrections of popiſh faction in the 


— 


— 


northern counties had ſo often aſlarmed Henry, that 


| wes caprice. © bifizg 1 1 Zutz 93 10 

da now determined by Henry to ꝓrbeure a 

N of Cleves's and: found no Miffi- 
2 | 


| 


5 Ppp 


he now determined-to viſit” thoſe parts in "perſon, in 
order, if poffible, 20 terminate theſe diforders, 
puniſhing, with the utmoſt feverity, all who ha 

| | | | dared 


do enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of the church. 


Pe 
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dared to diſturb the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
The inhabitants were no ſtrangers to his cruel diſpo- 
fition, and therefore wiſely determined to deprecate 
- his vengeance, by offering him a conſiderable ſum of 
money. Henry accepted of the commutation, and 
deſiſted from carrying his inhuman. deſigns into exe- | 
cution. Before he left London, he had diſpatched 
Sir Ralph Sadler into Scotland, to propoſe an inter- 
view with James V. and the Scottiſh monarch had 
agreed to meet him at Vork, in order to concert | 
meaſures for preſerving the peace of both kingdoms. 
Sc⸗cotland had, for ſome time, felt the zeal and fury 
of ſectaries, as well as England: the torch of civil 


— 1 


diſcord flamed both in the northern and ſouthern | 


parts of the Britiſh iſles. Patrick Hamilton, a young 
man of a noble family, deſtined for the church, hav- 
ing, about the year 1327, been ſent abroad for his 
education, imbibed the opinions of the reformers; 
and, on his return to Scotland, diſſembled not his 
religious ſentiments. A Dominican, who had in- 
ſinuated himſelf. into his friendſhip, 22 ac- 
cuſed him before the archbiſhop of St. Andrews. | 
He was tried, condemned to be burnt for his errors, 
and ſuffered with all the reſolution of an hero. At 
the ſtake he cited his accuſer to the tribunal of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and the Dominican, either aſtoniſhed at his 
conſtancy, or overcome with remorſe, ſoon after loſt 
his ſenſes, and expired. The death of Hamilton, 
who was now. conſidered both as a prophet and a 
martyr, brought over a great number of proſelytes 
bs Reformatich, 1 cs others, 0 Ee Fonts, 
who became a zealous preacher, and profeſſed an ex- 
treme attachment to the holy ſcriptures; which, in 
thoſe times, was conſidered as a ſure characteriſtic of 
hereſy. Foreſt was therefore faon after brought to 
his trial, and condemned to the flames. While the 
prieſts were deliberating on the moſt proper place for 
is execution, one of their hearers adviſed them to 
burn him in ſome cellar; for (ſaid he) the ſmoke | 
of Mr, Patrick Hamilton affected all thoſe on whom | 
itblew.? n ee, bos ten eee 
Such was the: ſtate of religit 
land when James received the invitation from Henry 
to meet him at Tork. The nobility perſuaded him 
to accept the offer; hoping, that if an union wWas 
formed between the two princes, they ſhould: be able 


c 


nn 


The clergy. were alarmed; they dreaded the conſe- 
r of ſuch an interview ; and determined, if 
poſſible, to prevent it. They repreſented the danger 
n innovations in the eſtabliſhed religion; 


the pernicious conſequences of aggrandizing e no- 
bili 3 already too powerful; the ard | putting 
himſelf in the hands of the Engliſn; and the dread- 
ful ſituation of his country, ſhould, he, by purſuing 
ſuch impohtic meaſures, loſe the friendſhip of France. 
At the ſame time, they offered him a preſentgratuity 
of fifty thouſand pounds Scots, d pres that 
the chureh ſhould be always ready to contribute libe- 
rally to the neceſſities of the ſtate. Theſe repreſen- 
tations, aſſiſted by the influence of the queen, in- 
duced James to change his reſolution. He delayed 
his journey for ſome days, and then ſent excuſes to 
Henry, who waited for him at Tork. The Engliſh 
monarch was not of a temper to bear tamely this 
affront: he vowed the maſt ſevere revenge; but an 
event, which happened ſoon after his departure, ren - 
dered it neceſſary for him to return to his capital, and 
defer, for a ſeaſon, his revenge againſt the king of 
While Henry continued at Tork, one Laſcelles 
informed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that the 
queen, in the former part of her life, had been little 
better than a common ſtrumpet. He offered to con- 
firm his information by the evidence of his ſiſter, 
who had lived as a ſervant in the old dutcheſs of 
Norfolk's houſe, where the queen had been educated, 
and where ſhe had carried on a criminal: intrigue 


— — 


W 
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| 


declared that he laokedmpon:the 
| forgery 3 but a8 he could not reſt till 


s:diſputes in'Scot- || 
| Wincheſter, to interrag 


| was now convinced of the-infidelnty. of his queen, and 
determined to take a. 
| her accomplices. s 3 | 
A. D. 1342. A purliament, the uſual inſtrument 
| of Henry's 


[ taint of high- treaſon t 
and in this act both Derham and Cul 


yl 


ju 2 AD. 15% | 
either to conceal or diſcover Cranmer comm | die | | 
it to the chancellor and the ul Hertford, 
requeſted their advice with regard to the moſt ow 


be "Nba, the youth, beauty, and 
poſition of Catherine. He had PI 
in his.chapel, returning thanks My We yu 
felicity he enjoyed in the conjugal ſtate; adh. 
ſired the biſhop of Lincoln to compoſe 4 form « 
thankſgiving for that purpoſe. But notwithſani 
theſe demonſtrations: of the king's eſteem for Cut. 
rine, it was reſolved that the matter ſhoulg not be 
buried in ſilence, and that the primate himſelf wat ; 
the moſt proper perſon to diſcloſe it to his MU. 
Cranmer, unwilling to ſpeak upon ſo delictte a ſub. 
ſent it hy a ſpecial meſſenger to the king. At i fn. 
ee to expreſs the ſurprize zan wee 4 
iſhop's relation of 


Henry when he received the archb 
the queen's infamous conduct; but, at the fametine 
he was ſo fully convinced of  his-cotifort' Gli 
that he at firſt gave no credit to the information, and 
4 à malicious 
| che knew te 
certainty of the matter, he ordered it to be inquired 
into with ſuch precautions as might preſerve the | 
queen from any ſcandal, ſhould: ſhe be found ino. 
cent. It was therefore reſolved, that the lord pr 
ſeal ſhould examine Laſceiles. This henagcordingy 
did, and found him ſteady in his information; The 
ſiſter of Laſcelles was next examined; and ſheicon- 
firmed the teſtimony of her brother by undeniable 
evidence. It was now thought neceffary to arreſt | 
Derham and Mannock, which was eaſily done, 2 
they had not the ſeaſt ſuſpicion of their danger. They | 
both confeſſed- repeated: acts of «impurity with be 
queen before her marriage; and it Was ale proped, 
that ſhe had ſince entertained one Culpepper a whok 
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deprived him of 


She at firſt denied the charge; hut finding ber illiie 
amours were fully diſcovered, ſhe confeſſedthewhole | 
mouth, and ſhe ſigneciit with her own and. Ten 


oy 


-ſovere revenge on her, and all 1 
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tyranny, was immediately fummoned; | 

and the :queen's confeſſion being laid before them, 
they preſented an addreia to his majeſty, in which, 
after entreating him not to be concerned at this un- 
toward misfortune, to which all men are ſubject, 
they deſired leave to frame a bill of atrainder againſt 
the queen and her accomplices. They received 2 
- gracious anſwer z-.and proceeded. imme iately to at- 
he een, and the countch of 
Rochford, who had conducted her fectet amours 
pepper were in 
paſſed a bill of attainder for miſ- 
priſion of treaſon againſt the old dutcheſs of — 

Catherine's: grandmother; lord William Howard a 
his lady, the counteſs of Bridgewater, and nine 1 
perſons; becauſe they were acquainted with 1e 

queen's illicit amours, and did not make the 


cluded. : They alſo 


neceſſary 
diſcovery before her marriage. Under this tyrann- 
cal „ of natural affeRtion bee 
crimes; and it was expected that relations ſhou 

expoſe the ſecret failings of each other. Nor weg 
the parliament aſhamed to aſſiſt the fury and madl nb 


with Derham and Mannock, two menial ſeryanrs. 
Struck with this intelligence, which it was dangerous 


| 


of the king. They paſſed an a&, whereby 
ru, any perſon Who knew, or vehemem 
ſuſpocted any guilt in the queen, and did not, . 


twenty 


; tators: > * * YE A Bs. * , 
from heaven for her having been the principal cauſe | 
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uenty days, reveal it to the king or council, ſhould j| promiſes he made, in the name of his maſter, of effec: 
Ke guitey of treaſon y and that IF the king tnarried | tual aſſiſtance and ſupport," "1 
22 who had been incontinent, taking her [ The command of the Engliſh army was given to 
a true-maid; ſhe ſhould be guilry of treaſon, un- the duke of Norfolk, who rendezyouſed his forces 
- 1 previouſly revealed her guilt to him, The || at Newcaſtle? The earl of Southampton was ap- 


ple made themſelves extreme merry with this 
extravagant clauſe. It was pleaſantly remarkeg, that 
che king muſt; for the future, look out for à widow, 
gs no reputed maid would ever venture to incur the 
alty of the ſtatute. CO 0 opts 70 
Pale acts being paſſed, the queen and lady Roch- 
| ford were beheaded, the twelfth of February, upon 
Tower-hill. The queen confeſſed her miſconduét in 
the former part of her life; but endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the world, that ſhe had never tranſgreſſed the 
rules of virtue ſince her marriage with the king. 
Lady Rochford found very little pity from the ſpec- 
her execution was conſidered as a judgment 


7 iS 


of the death of Anne Boleyn, and that of her own 
huſband; and this notorious "inſtance of her profli- 
gate life tended greatly to clear their characters in the 
opinion of the world. With regard to the dutcheſs 
dowager of Norfolk, and the other perſons attainted 
of miſpriſion of tteaſon, Henry himſelf ſeems to 
have been ſenſible of the cruelty of their ſentence, 
for he ſoon after granted them a pardon 
Theſe domeſtic diſtreſſes would have diverted from 
theological diſputes the mind of wt rince leſs jea- 
Jous than Henry of extending his opinions. He had 
ſome time ſince ' nominated commiſſioners for aſcer- 
raining the proper articles of belief, in order to efta-. 
bliſh an uniformity of ſentiments in matters of faith 
and religion; and the parliament paſſed a law, by 
which they ratified all the tenets which ought to be 


acknowledged; and in which they declared "they had 
no other rule, either in religious or temporal con- 
cerns, than the, will of their maſter. The produce 
of the labours of tlieſe commiſſioners, or rather the 
caprices of Henry, was a ſmall work, intituled, The 
Inſtitutions of a Chtiſtian Man.“ This book was 
received by the convocation, and voted to be the 
infallible ſtandard of orthodoxy, though it conſiſted 

artly of Catholic, and partly of Proteſtant doctrines. 
| But Henry was not long pleaſed with his own pro- 
duction. He publiſhed another work, intituled, . The 
Erudition of a Chriſtian Man; and this, though it 

differed conſiderably from the former, was eſtabliſhed 
as the genuine Creed of. the profeſſors of Chriſtianity; 
It was neceſſary for the ous to change their opi- 
nions as often as their _ He now retrafted 
the permiſſion he had ſo lately given his ſubjects in 
general to read the Scriptures, reſtraining that con- 
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ceſſion to gentlemen onſy; and even theſe were al- 


lowed to read in ſuch a manner, That it be done 


quietly, and with good order * 00 He alſo made b alte- | 


rations in the miſſal; ordained that the name of the 
pope ſhould be erazed or blotted out of every book 
where it was mentioned; and by endeavouring to ſer 
bounds to the ſpirit of diſputation, he increaſed the 
ardour of zeal, and irritated the taſte for innovation, 
But amidſt all the ridiculous creeds which he impoſed 
upon his ſubjects, he was always attentive to incul- 
Cate a paſſive obedience to his power, and held both 
- the clergy and people in the moſt laviſh ſubjection. 
Henry was now determined to revenge the affront 

he had received from the Scottiſh monarch. He 
Publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he reproached James 
with the breach of his promiſe, with having afforded 
an aſylum to ſeveral Engliſ-rebels; and with retain- 
"s ſome territories which belonged to England. He 
Alo revived the old claim of the dependence of the 


1 


| 
| 


pointed to command the van; but he died at New- 
caſtle, univerſally regretted for his abilities as a ſtateſ- 
man, and his approved courage and prudence as a 
general. On the twentieth of October, the Engliſh 
army entered Scotland, and were met by a herald _ 
from James, who expoſtulated with the duke of 
Norfolk on the injuſtice of invading the kingdom 
before any declaration of war had ben publiſhed. 
Bur his remonſtrances were in vain : the Engliſh ge- 
neral rayaged all the country bordering on the Tweed, 
| and retired to Berwick on account of the ſeyerity of 

the weather, The earl of Huntley had indeed been 
' ſent by James, at the head of ten thouſand men; 
but his forces were ſo far inferior to the Engliſh, that 
he was obliged to act wholly on the defenſive. 
This invaſion did not, however, terrify the Scottiſh 
monarch: he levied an army of fifteen thoufand 
men; and being joined by the earl of Huntley with 
a train of artillery, he determined to invade England 
on the weſtern ſide of the Solway Firth, James re- 


U 
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| 


| 


paired thither in perſon; but as ſoon as every thing 


under the command of his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, 
who was hated by 'the Scottiſh nobility. The con- 
ſequences of ſo imprudent an action were ſoon appa- 
rent. The officers choſe to ſacrifice their king, their 
country, and their o.-n honour, rather than ſerye 
under a perſon they deteſted. Accordingly, when 
Sinclair read his oommiſſion at the head of the army, 
the nobility retired from their poſts; and the ſoldiers 
following their example, threw down their arms, fo 
that the uproar and confuſion became general chro! 
che whole army. A body of five hundred Engliſh 
forces, under the command of Sir Thomas Wharton, 
who hovered round the Scottiſh camp to obſerve the 
motions of the enemy, perceiving ' the diſorder that 
prevailed among their ranks, attacked them with fo 
much fury, that they ſought their ſafety in a preci- 
itate flight, The earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, 
he lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, and Gray, 
the general Sinclair, with about two hundred gentle 
men, and eight hundred common ſoldiers, were taken 
priſoners, and all their artillery and baggage fell into 
te habds'of the Engliſh tg er HIT 
This action, or rather rout, — — at Solway 
Mofs, in the neighbourhood of Carliſſe. Janes was 
| then at Caerlaveroc, where he received the alarming 
intelligence of the defeat and diſſipation of his army 
by an handful of 2 — forces. He could not 
ſupport the diſgrace: his rage and regret ſo affected 
his ſpirits, that he repaired immediately to his bed, 
and ſoon after expired, in the flower of his age. 
Before his death, news arrived that his queen Was 
ſafely delivered; on which he aſked, with ſome emo- 
tion, whether ſhe had brought him a ſon or a daugh- 
ter? Being told the latter, he turned about in his 
bed, and exclaimed, How many miſeries await 
this poor kingdom ! Henry will be maſter of it, 
either by arms or by — e 
- The death of James, and the birth of a daughter, 
heireſs of a kingdom whoſe friendſhip was of fo 
much importance to England, gave a new turn to the 
deliberations in the Engliſh council. 'It was now 
determined not to drive the Scots to deſpair, by tak- 
ing the utmoſt advantage of the late victory : on the 
contrary, a ſcheme was formed for uniting the' two 
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| kingdoms bes marriage between Edward prince of 
crown of Scotland, and ſummoned James to do ho- Wales and the young queen of Scotland. he'Scot- 
mage for his kingdom. The Scottiſh monarch made 


no anſwer to this declaration; but employed his | 
Il 
| 
1 


ment was greatly increaſed by theFrench ambaſſador, | 


hole attention to raiſe an army, in order to diſap- 
Point the ambitious deſigns of Henry. His reſent- 


Who had brought with him conſiderable: 


—— of | 
men and money, and wis extremely lavith - of the 


tiſh priſoners were accordingly interrogated” on this 
ſubject; and as they were well diſpoſed to encourage 
the contrivance, they were all ſet at liberty, on con- 
dition of their promiſing to return to London, if the 
project ſhould become aborti ee 
. P. 1543. The Engliſh parliament meeting an 
the twenty-ſecond of January, were fo well pleaſed 
1 with 
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the will of the late monarch ſoon after his | 
which that. prince had left the government to him, in 


chat they granted him a conſiderable ſubſidy. They 


afterwards Fe act for permitting the nobility, 


gentry, and merchants, to have Engliſh bibles, and 
other religious books mentioned in the ſtatute, in 
their houſes, for the inſtruction of their families. 


his act, which was procured by. che influence of 
Cranmer, contained a clauſe, whic 
| Bus of thoſe who ſnould be found guilty of 


h mitigated the 


ereſy; but the king was empowered either to repeal 
or ſuſpend the force of the act whenever he found it 
pie tv Wl: 1 1 e 95 
The Scottiſh priſoners, on their return, found their 
country involved. in confuſion. James Hamilton, 


earl of Arran, was, after the infant princeſs, the next 


heir to the crown. He was a nobleman of a weak 
capacity, of a peaceable diſpoſition, and a friend to 


the Reformation; but not at all adapted to hold the 


helm of government in theſe tempeſtuous times. The 
friends of the reformed religion, who were now pretty 
numerous in Scotland, exhorted him, however, to 
claim the regency, by virtue of his proximity of 
blood. Arran liſtened to their importunities, and 
reſolved. to ge it at 2 meeting of the next par- 
liament. He was powerfully oppoſed by the pop 

faction, at the head of vhs Cardinal — 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and primate of Scotland; 
a prieſt of unpopular manners, a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and of a perſecuting ſpirit. He 8 


conjunction with the earls of Argyle, Huntley, and 


Murray. By virtue of this inſtrument, which is ſaid 


to have been forged by that ambitious churchman, 
he | took poſſeſſion F of the government; and having 
joined his intereſt with that of the queen-dowager; 
ſiſter to the duke of Guiſe, he obtained the conſent 


cf the convention of the ſtates; and excluded the | 


pretenſions. of the earl of Arran. 
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He did not, however, long enjoy the power he had 
uſurped. The return of the Scottiſh. priſoners en- 


4 


_ abled Arran to make the moſt powerful oppoſition to 
the cardinaPs adminiſtration; and the nation being 


exaſperated at his forgery, the majority. of the par- 


> * 


liament declared in favour of Arran, and the cardinal 5 


was committed to priſon. A negotiation was imme- 
diately opened with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador; and a treaty of marriage was coneluded; 
by Which it was ſtipulated, that the queen ſhould 
remain in Scotland till ſhe was ten years of age; that 


| the ſhould then be ſent. to England, in order to be 
educated; that fix Scotch noblemen ſhould be ſent 


as hoſtages to Henry; and that Scotland: notwith- 


ſtanding its union with England, ſhould ſtill pre- 


ſerye its laws and privileges. But Beaton, having 
found means to eſcape. from priſon, excited the ec- 
cleſiaſtics againſt this treaty, and awakened the na- 
rural antipathy of the Scots againſt the Engliſh. - Fhe 
popiſh party were. indefatigable in -x 


Tl 


duEtive of their own ſlavery. 


return to England, purſuant to their engagements; 


nedy, earl of Caſſils, who preferred his honour to 


his liberty. Henry was fo pleaſed with this noble 
behaviour, that he received him with great marks of 


eſteem, loaded him with preſents, and gave him his 
liberty without ranſom, . Beaton was not at all diſ- 
pleaſed at this, refuſal of the priſoners, though it 
reflected diſgrace upon their country. He well knew 
that they muſt now depend wholly on the government 
for ſupport, and oppoſe the Engliſh with all their 
pas A war was now expected between the two 


in doms, and Francis engaged to ſupport the i ntereſt 
of Scotlande. 4. 7051 30 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
with the ſucceſs of Henry's arms againſt the Scots, 


be of aſſiſting his. Scottiſh allies, the war he w 
ready engaged in with the emperor rendered it ye. 
difficult to ſend forces ſufficient; to ſupport 


a 
But however deſirous the F rench monarch mi : 
as: Al. 


againſt the power of the Engliſh monarch. Ma = 
Steuart, earl of Lenox, was then at the French 
court; and Francis being informed that he was 


„ nei | MOD '% Was en. 
gaged in an ancient and hereditary enmity. with bh 
am | 


mily of Hamilton, by whom his father had 
murdered, propoſed that he ſhould. viſit his-natiy 


country, and join in ſupporting the cardinal unh 


queen- mother; promiſing, that a ſupply of Money 
and, if neceſſary, even military ſuccours, Thould CA 


ſent after him. He was alſo flattered with the es 
of eſpouſing the queen-dowager ;' and. in-caſe of the 


death of Mary, the infant princęſs, of aſcending the 
Scottiſh , throne. in preference of the earl of Arran 


| whoſe, legitimacy - was liable to ſome objective” 


Tempted by theſe eee Lenox retumei 
to Scotland, and, on his arrival, exerted all his inte. 
reſt for breaking off the marriage treaty. He aſſem 
bled a conſiderable number of forces, in order to 
wreſt the young queen from the hands of the regent: 
who being unable or unwilling to contend» with his 
enemies, agreed to an accommodation. This im 
portant point being gained, the quten andeche cardi 
nal, who had now no. farther occaſion for: the aflift; 
ance of Lenox, ; deſired Francis to recall him: but 
the earl, informed of their deſign, withdtewsts. his 
caſtle at Dumbarton, and the Sllowingt year threw 
himſelf into the arms of the Engliſ n. 


- 


Henry, exaſperated at the behaviour of Francis, 
determined to join the emperor againſt him. He 
had, indeed, ſome grounds for complaint agaisſt that 
monarch, beſides Yis behaviour: with regard to So- 


land. He ſaid, that Francis had engaged to ſeparate 


himſelf entirely from the ſee of Rome, and had not 


performed his promiſe; and that he had refuſed to 
pay the ſums which were due to him. Theſe raſons 
were ſufficient for Henry to abandon the alliance of 
Francis, and to conclude with the emperor Am offen. 
ſive and defenſive league againſt France. A meſlage 


| was now ſent to the. French king, requiring lim to 


renounce his alliance with the Turks, and to make 
reparation for the damage the infidels had dbie in 


Chriſtendom. Francis refuſed the haughty demand, 


„ Mt 


e o wn ſlave eir endeavours had | 
the deſired effect; the Engliſh ambaſſador was in- 
fulted by the populace, and the regent had no longer | 
any power to protect him. Perſuaded that theſe vio- | 
lent proceedings muſt occaſion a rupture between the 
two kingdoms, Sadler ſummoned the priſoners to 


— 


| 


and a declaration of war was the immediate cbnſc- 


quence. Charles V. affected to conſidet Francis a 


ilty of the greateſt crime, by having formed 2 

— with the ſultan Solyman; though he ſhould 
have remembered, that his own ambitious projects 
had obliged him to court the friendſhip of the Turks. 
An event happened about this time, which gave the 
Proteſtants ſome hopes of enjoying their religion un- 


moleſted. The king, on the twelfth of February, 
married Catherine Parr, widow to Neville, lord Lat- | 


mer; a woman of great virtue and prudence, and | 


| well affected to the reformed religion. By this mar. 


Backe that an union with 3 1 muſt be pro- || that he would be obliged to o ad a widow. But this 


riage Henry fulfilled the prophecy uttered in jeſt, 


event did not put an end to the perſecutions carried 


on againſt the reformers. A few days after the King s 


marriage, Anthony Perſonne, a prieſt; Robert Telt- 


| wood, a ſinging-man;; and Henry Fulmer, a taylor; 
were, at the inſtigation of Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, burnt at Windſor, for reading the writings 
| of the reformed. At the ſame time, the biſhop's ou 
dut all of them refuſed to obey, except Gilbert Ken- | 


ſecretary was executed, for denying the king's ſuprc- 


The lea e formed between: Charles and Henry 
threatened. Francis with the loſs of his Kingdom. 


The French monarch, therefore, took the field eich, 
and was ſucceſsful. The duke of Cleves, an all) c 
| Francis, opened the campaign with a victory _ 
| the Imperial forces ; and Francis made himſelf 5 
| of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg, and afterW 1 
| of Landtecy. But Charles had no ſooner aſſemb 


his army in the Low Countries, than he took _ 
every caſtle in the dutchy of Cleves, and reducer 4 
duke to ſubmit to very rigorous terms. He was 9 


oe 


ff * 
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l houſand E img ne the com- While the em ror was employed in reducing theſe 

251 S Jeb . places, Henry lnded at Cale re the head, of aer 
mand of o v. Francis; however; found: || thouſand men, accompanied by the dukes of Norfolk 

e —_ throw ſuccoiirs into the place; -and the Tea- || and Suffolk ; thegarls of Arundel, Oxford: arid Surgy, 

| get” far advanced; Charles: was obliged to raiſe || the lords St. John, Ferrers of Chartley, Montjoy, and 

- begs he; however, made himſelf ſorne/amends, ||: Grey of Wilton; Sir Anthony. Brown, Sir Francis 


85 by taking the city of Cambray. T 


A. D. 1544. The winter ſealon having put a period 
to military operations, Henry convoked. a parliament, | 
Elizabeth were re- 
But, what is very 
parliament to 

reverſe: the ſtatute which declared them illegitimate. 


here the princeſſes Mary and 
| "ao to their right of ſucceſſion. . 
ſingular, Henty would not ſuffer the 


he ſame time, he prevailed upon both houſes: to 
—— him with 20 power of till — therh, 
whenever he might think proper. Two very ſingular 
acts were alſo paſſed this ſeſſion, and. both, in the 


higheſt degree; diſhonourable. The firſt gave a full 
remiſſion to the king of the ſeveral debts he had lately 
general loan exacted from his ſubjects ; 


incurred by a n his fi 
and even ordained, that thoſe of them who had already 


received payinent, either in whole or in part; ſhould 


refund the fums they had received to the exchequer. 
The other eſtabliſned a new oath for the ſecurity of 


his eccleſiaſtical inſtitu tions, and it was enacted, that 
all thoſe who had taken the former oaths to that pur- 
poſe, ſhould be ſuppoſed to have taken the new one; 


an abſurdity which has, perhaps, no equal in parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 


and as he was unable, without money, to proſecute 


his wars againſt France and Scotland, he exacted new 
loans from his ſubjects, levied a benevolence, and 


employed every expedient 


which the prerogative at 
that time allowed him. * x4 
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As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, Henry ſent a 


fleet and army to invade Scotland. The fleet amounted 
to near two hundred fail, and had on board a body of 
ten thouſand men. Dudley, lord Liſle, commanded 
the navy, and the earl of Hertford the land forces. 

The troops were landed in the neighbourhood of 


Leith; and, after defeating a ſmall body that oppoſed 


their landing, they took that town, and thence ad- 
vanced to Edinburgh, the gates of which were ſoon 
forced; and the city, after being pillaged by the 
ſoldiers, was ſet on fire. The regent and the cardinal 
being in no condition to oppoſe ſo great a force, re- 
tired to Stirling. No oppoſition being made to the 
Engliſh, they continued their ravages, burnt Had- 
dington and Dunbar, and retired into England, hav- 
ing loſt only forty. men in the whole expedition. 
This incurſion has been cenſured as ill-concerted: 
for it is ſaid, if Henry intended to ſollicit an alliance, 
he behaved with too much violence; and if he meant 
to make a conqueſt, he neglected to improve his ſuc- 
els It may, however, be obſerved, that having, in 


conjunction with the emperor, formed the project of 


an invaſion of France, he was ſollicitous of employ- 
ing his whole force on the continent. oe 


* 


The plan formed by theſe two powerful princes, 


Was to invade France at the head of an army of above 
one hundred thouſand men; and it was agreed to 
liege, and thence proceed to the entire conqueſt of the 
kingdom. Had this plan been executed, France 


would, in all probability, have been ruined, for 


rancis could not oppoſe to theſe formidable prepa- 
"ations above forty thouſand men. But fortunately 

or the French monarch, the emperor; at the head of 
an army of ſixty thouſand men, had taken the field 
before Henry landed at Calais z and not to loſe time 
While he was waiting for his confederate; Charles ſat 
down before Luxembourg, and ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of the place. He thence proceeded to Cam- 
mercy on the Meuſe; which ſoon ſurrendered. Ligny 
wet with the ſame fate; but St. Dezier on the Marne, 
Wich he next belieged, made a. brave reſiſtance, 
under the command of Sancerre, the governor, 


ngular 


enry was, however, afraid 
of the uſual ceconomy of the parliament, and would 
not expoſe himſelf to the mortification of a refuſal. 
But as bis uſual prodigality had drained his treaſury, 


march directly to Paris, without entering upon any 


and that the ſcheme for _—_ 
to prove abortive, concluded à fe 
Francis. In confequence of this treaty, the count 
de Buren, withdrew his forces from the Engliſh army, 
and Henry was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil. 
He had, indeed; taken Boulogne; but this acquifition 
was of little conſequence; when compared with the 
- immenſe expence of his military preparations 
A. D. 1545: Francis, determined, if poſſible, to 
diſtreſs Henry, employed the hole WH ter in fitting 


1 


Bryan, and a great number of the moſt opulent per- 
ſons in the kingdom. Soon after his arrival, he was 
joined by the count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, 


with ten thouſand infantry and four thouſand horſe. 


Henry finding the emperor employed in taking places, 
imitated his. example, and inveſted Montreuil and 
Boulogne. Thele fieges neceſſarily produced delays; 


and Charles finding the ſeaſoh conſiderably advanced, 
Frafice was likely 
parate peace with 


out a fleet to invade the coaſts of England. They 
failed early in the month of July; and on the eigh- 
teenth, advanced towards the Engliſh fleet, then rid- 

ing at St. Helens. Here a cannonade began, which 
laſted ſeveral hours, but with very little effect, the 
art of gunnery being then in its infancy, and the 
guns and tackle very ill adapted to the intended pur- 


; poſe. Finding their attempt to deſtroy the Engliſh 


ſhips abortive, they landed ori the -Ifle of Wight, 


where they committed the moſt dreadful- ravages, 
till the militia of the country 
and drove them to their ſnips. 
Hen 


advanced againſt them, 
| ry now found it impoſſible to ſupport this ex- 
penſive war without having recourſe to his partffament, 
who granted him a ſmall ſubſidy. The clergy were 

more liberal; and it is remarkable, that during the 
eſtabliſhment of the Catholic religion; greater ſums 
were always contributed by the church thail the laity. 
Hence the emperor, when he was informed of the 
ſuppreſſion of the Engliſh monaſteries; and of Henry's 


profuſe donations of their revenues among his cour- 


tiers, is reported to have ſaid. Tliar he had killed 
the hen which brought him the golden eggs.“ But 
though the parliament were fo rematkably tenacious 
of their owri money, they were amazingly profuſe 
with regard to the ſubſtance of others. They now 
beſtowed upon Henry all the revenues of the uni- 
verſities, 1 and hoſpitals; a liberality that re- 
garded the property which ought; perhaps, in juſtice, 


to have been the laſt to have been diſpoſed of. The 
king, however, took care to inforni the univerſities, 
chat he meant not to encroach upon their endowments. 
| Some idea may be formed of the proſtitution of this 
.parliament by of 


| acknowledge, that the king had been always, by the 


— 


e of their ſtatutes, in which the 


word of God, ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
land: that the biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtics, had 
no manner of juriſdiction, but by his royal mandate; 


and that he alone was inveſted with full authority to 


correct all manner of hereſies, errors, vices, and ſins. 
The king made a long and elaborate ſpeech to this 
parliament, in which he complained of the diſſentions 
that prevailed among his ſubjects with regard to re- 
ligion. He told them, That the ſeveral pulpits 
were become a kind of batteries againſt each other; 
where one preacher called another heretic and ana- 
baptiſt; which was retaliated by the opprobribus 


terms of papiſt and hypocrite : that he had permitted 


his people the uſe ot the ſcriptures; not if order to 
furniſh them with matter for diſpute and railing; but 
that he might enable them to reform their eonſeiences, 
and inſtru& their children and families: that he was 
grieved to the heart tg find how thar precious jewel 
was proſtituted, by Nei, inttoduced 1hto the con- 
verſation of every alehod And tavern, and employed 
as. a pretence for decrying the ſpiritual and legal 

Qꝗ q paſtors : 


—— - 
* . _ 
£ 


practice; and that e imaginary knowledge 


decay.“ Theſe obſervations were certainly juſt; but 
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paſtors: and chat he was ſorry to obſerve, that che 

word of God, While it was the object of ſo much 
anxious ſpeculation, had very little influence on their 
Jo greatly abounded, charity was daily going to 

the example of the king, who encouraged ſpeculation 
and . was ill adapted to promote that charity 

and peaceable ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed opinion 
he ſo ſtrongly recoamm endet. „ 17 
D. 1546, The ſubſidies voted by parliament 


enabled Henry to make new preparations for carrying 
the war into France; but an accident happened at 
the opening of the pours which gave very 
little — of ſucceſs to the Enghſh. - The earl of 
Surry, who commanded the Engliſn forces in Bou- 
logne, attempted to intereept a convoy of proviſions | 
oing to the fort of Outre Eau, which the French 
had built at the mouth of the port; but was obliged 
to return with ſome loſs, without effecting his pur- 
poſe. This was followed by a more conſiderable 
defeat. The earl, not the leaſt intimidated by his late 
unſucceſsful attempt, attacked the Marſhal de Biez, 
who; was conducting a: much larger convoy. But 
Fortune again declafed for the French: the Engliſn 
general was routed, with the loſs of about eight hun- 
dred men killed on the ſpot, and one hundred and 
ure taken priſoners, among whom was Sir Edward 
Poynin no £0436 


1 


think of liſtening to the terms which had been offered 
for a peace. He had ſufficiently. gratiied his capri- 
cious humour by the ſhort war he had carried on 
againſt his former ally ; and having reaſon to appre- 
hend, from his =_ increaſe in corpulency, and 
viſible decay of ſtrength, that his end was approach- 
ing, he was deſitous of finiſhing a quarrel which 


might prove dangerous to the kingdom during the 
minority of his ſon. Francis was ſtill more deſirous 


of à peace, and it was concluded on the following 
That the king of France ſhould pay regularly . 
the penſion Grind —— 4 8 58 7 7 
That Francis ſhould. pay in eight years the ſum 
of two millions of golden erowns, in conſideration 
of the penſion, and the expence Henry had been at 
in reducing Beuloag ae tg 2 5 te, 
That the king of England ſhould keep poſſeſſion 
of Boulogne, together with its territories, till the 
whole debt was diſcharged. - © oY 0 


* That when all the fums ſhould be paid to Henry, 
Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to France, in the ſame 
condition as when taken by the Engliſh? . 

The emperor was included in this peace: and with 
regard to Scotland, Henry agreed, that it ſhould enjoy 


the ſame benefit, provided the Scots gave him no 


cauſe to make war upon them. Thus Henry termi- 


nated a war which had coſt him above one million 


three hundred and forty- three thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling; and all he acquired in return, was only a bad 
ſecurity for a debt which did not amount to one- third 
of the value. All Henry's expeditions were nearly 
of the ſame kinn ee #7 6 > 
But neither experience nor reflection could cure 
Henry of the madneſs of introducing new ſyſtems of 
faith, and endeavouring to eſtabliſh an uniformity of 
opinion among all ranks of people. He had hitherto 
ſtrictly ordered divine ſervice to be performed in no 
other language than the Latin; but he now permitted 
the Litany to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue; 
and added to it one petition, ** to be delivered from 
the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and from all his 
deteſtable enormities.” Cranmer endeavoured to make 
{till farther innovations; and had probably ſucceeded, 
had not Gardiner, who was then at the court of the 
emperor, as ambaſſador from Henry, wrote to the 
king, informing him, that if he continued to carry 
his oppoſition againſt the Catholic religion any far- 


A. : BF : . E : „ e ; 
- 4 heſe misfortunes induced Henry, whoſe animoſity. || acc ving e . 
10 Francis was neither violent nor p cen, to ] ſacrament; Bonner drew from her a recantation; 
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wich him. About the ſame time, | Cranmer l, 
ſincere, and one of his moſt powerful friends, Charts 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law to the ji, 
That nobleman was well affected ta the 3 | 
took every opportunity to ſupport its profeſſors, * 
had always maintained a cordial and ſteady friend 
with the king. Henry was fitting in council v. 
he was informed of Suffolk's death, and dropped 
tear to his memory declaring at the ſame time * 
during his whole life, he had never made any attem T 
to injure an adverſary, nor ever whiſpered: a word. | 
the diſadvantage of any perſon. Deptived-of is 
-ſincere and generous friend, Cranmer himſelf Wis 
expoſed to the cabals of the courtiers. ' His enemie; 
under the maſk- of a zeal.for orthodoxy, reprtſented 
the primate as an e r of herefy. Henry fay 
their malice, and reproved them in the ſevereſt terms 
'He told them, that he was well acquainted wih 
Cranmer's merit, as well as with their envy and ma. 
levolence. Adding, that he was determined to cruſ 
Call their cabals; and ſince gentle methods were in 
vain, to teach them, by the ſevereſt diſcipline, a 
more dutiful concurrence in promoting his ſervice,» | 
But though the primate himſelf was beyond te 
reach of his enemies, the ſpirit of perſecution va; 
far from having ſubſided : the good and the virtuons 
ſtill felt the fiery hand of a bigotted zeal, Anne 
Aſeue, a young woman of great merit, who had en. 
tered into a ſtrict connection with the queen, vas 
accuſed of having denied the real preſence in the 


lh. 


but ſhe qualified it in ſuch a manner as did not ſatisfy 
that furious prelate. She was therefore thrown into 
priſon; and her courage being rather rouſed than de. 
preſſed by this ſeverity, ſhe wrote to the king, de- 
claring, that with regard to the myſtery of the euch | 
riſt, ſhe believed as much as Chriſt had revealed of 
it, and as much as the Catholic church required; 
but as ſhe preſumed to queſtion the king's explana- 
tion of this tenet, this declaration was conſidered as 
an inſult. The chancellor Wriotheſley, a perſon in. 
toxicated with religious zeal, was ſent to examine her 
with regard to her patrons at court, and the great 
ladies with whom ſhe had been intimate. But this 
fcheme proved abortive: ſhe refuſed; to diſcoyer any 
of her friends: and though ſhe was put to the tor- 
ture in the moſt cruel manner, ſhe ſtill continued 
| reſolute in preſerving an inviolable ſecrecy. She was 
immediately carried: to the place of execution, and 
- burnt alive, without having ſhewn' the leaſt inclind- 
tion to retract. Three other perſons ſuffered with her, 
and imitated her courage and conſtancy. All the 
arguments uſed by the biſhop of Saliſbury to prevail 
upon them to recant their errors, were urged in van. | 
They maintained their tenets in the midſt of the 
flames, and ſeemed to glory in their ſufferingss. 
the queen, who had been her principal confidant; 
but ſhe ſoon after found herſelf in the utmoſt danger 
.of falling a victim to the dogmarical zeal of her 
| huſband. Henry, who was now very corpulent, and 
of a bad habit of body, was afflicted with an ulcer 
in his leg, which threatened his life, and at the ſame 
time greatly increaſed that · peeviſn and paſſionate | 
\ temper to which he was always ſubject. The tender- 
neſs of Catherine was remarkable on this occaſion; | 
ſhe attended him with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and uſed 
every method in her power to ſoothe his pains, ® 
prevent thoſe dreadful guſts of humour ſo frequent 
and fatal in their conſequences. The king's n 
topic was theology, and Catherine was frequent} 
obliged to diſcuſs the more abſtruſe tenets of religion 
with him. Whether her arguments were t00 are 
for the king to anſwer, or whether ſhe ene y 
dropt ſome expreſſions that ſhewed ſhe was attac - 
to the Lutheran principles, is not abſolutely _—_— 
but the king was highly provoked at her preſum! iq 
to differ from -him in any theological ſpeculation. 
He even-complained to Gardiner of the queen ©- 
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ther, the emperor would break off all commerce 


ſtinacy; and that furious prelate, pleaſed at har 
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tunity of cruſhing, the very head of the pro- 
uch, perfaded x king to order articles, of 
impeachment to be drawn up againſt his conſort. 
The chancellor ſeconded the arguments of Gardiner, 
and ſoon after brought the articles to be ſigned, For- 
tunately for Catherine, the chancellor dropped the 
fatal paper, Which was found by one of the queen's 
party, and immediately put into her hands. Senſible 
1 the danger to which the was expoſed, ſhe. deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to avert the ſtorm by prudence 
and diſcretion. She accordingly paid her uſual wit 
to the king, whom ſhe found in a more ſerene diſpoſi- 
tion than uſual,” The converſation failed not to turn 
upon the ſubject of theology: and Henry challenged : 
her to maintain her uſual arguments in divinity. Ca- 
cherine told the king that ſuch-profound ſpeculations}, 
were above her comprehenſion, and, in her opinion, 
very ill ſuited to the natural imbecillity of her ſex. 
She added, that though ſne had often engaged in 
theſe ſpeculations, it was only to divert his pains, and 
profit by his inſtructions; that his elucidations had 
withdrawn the veil of obſcurity which ſhe had ſo 'ong 
wiſhed to be removed, and to effect which ſhe: had 


— 
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cient fo find him guilty. He was condemned by the 
lord chancellor, who preſided at his trial, and behead- 
ed upon Tower-hill on the nineteenth of January. 
The innocence of the duke of Norfolk was {till 
more apparent, though his dutcheſs, and Elizabeth 


| 


was accuſed was that of having ſaid, that the king 
was ſickly, and could not hold out a long time, and 
that the kingdom would fall into diſorders on account 
of the diverſity of religious opinions. Henry well 
knew, that all the accuſations he could alledge againſt 
him would not be ſufficient to find him guilty in a 
trial before his peers, and had therefore recourſe to 
the uſual inſtrument of his tyranny. He ordered a 


heard in his own defence. Cranmer, though a friend 
to the Reformation, and well knew, that Norfolk was 
a ſworn enemy to all innovations in religion, refuſed 
to have any ſhare in a tranſaction that muſt reflect diſ- 
grace on all that were concerned in it. He was there- 
He no ſooner informed that the commons had paſſed 


1 


made uſe of arguments, though 8 n the 
urged them they were not concluſiwe. if And ig it ſo 


are perfect friends again.. At the ſame time he end 
braced her with great thuderneſs, and ſent her aπ 
with aſſurances of his Tindneſs and protection. 
The next day, while Henry and Catherine were 


bert heart, replied Henry, chen. by St. Mary, de 


* 


cheſter, who knew nothing of chis reconciliatien, 


+ 


appeared with forty ofthe. purſuivants, to. ſeize the f 


queen, and commit her to the Tower. I dannn 
ſooner ſaw the prelate approach, tkan be took. | 

aide, and was obſeryed.tq ſpeale to. Hum in 4 ver? 
angry tone of voice. 1 he queen, Was greatly alar 5 
eſpecially on overhearing the terms k have, fool, and 


. 
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beaſt frequently repeated. The prelate retired in 
great confuſion, and the queen-generouſly interpoſed 
to mitigate the paſſion of the king, Who rephed, | 
Poor ſoul ! you know. not how little tha man 
is intitled to your favour. The queen was very 
careful for the future not to offend: the petulant hu- 
mour of her huſband; and Gardiner was never able 
ta recover the good opinion of the monarch:· 

A. D. 1547. This attempt of Gardiner and 
Wriotheſley exaſperated the: king and the catholic 
party, and the duke of Norfolk and his ſon, the carl! 


of Surry, ſoon felt the weight of his ſentment. The 


duke of Norfolk was, by his birth, allied to the 
throne; and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a long ſeries 
of ſervices to the ſtate. He was uncle to two of 
Henry's queens, and ahways conſidereſi as the greateſt 
ſubject in the Kingdom. He was an implacahle enemy 
to the reformation, and had taken every opportunity { 
to enforce the laws againſt them. The earł of Surry, 
ſon to the duke of Norfolk, was a young nobleinan | 
of great merit, but of very little diſcretion. Haie 


— 


away by his ambition, and exaſperated by ſome . 
fronts he had lately received, he very imprudently 
irritated the peeviſh humour of Henry by ſome me- 
nacing expreſſions; and che King, perſuaded that he 
entertained views of marrying the princeſs Mary, de- 
termined to prevent the great power of his family 
from becoming formidable to the government during 
his ſon's minority. Both Norfolk and Surry were 
accordingly arreſted, and ſent to the Tower. Surry 
was accuſed of entertaining in his family ſome Ita- 
lians, who were ſuſpected to be ſpies ſent by his holi- 
neſs; and of carrying on a correſpondence with car- 
dinal Pole, becauſe one of his domeſtics had paid a 
viſit to that prelate in Italy: and becauſe the earl 
quartered the arms of Edward the Confeſſor upon 
his eſcutcheon, he was ſuſpected of aſpiring to the 
crown; though it. was well known that both himſelf 
and his anceſtors had openly, during many years, and 
even by the approbation of the heralds, maintained 
that practice. But however frivolous theſe accuſa- 


the bill, than he retired to his ſeat at Croydon, and 
| 44 785 no more at court, till he was ſent for to aſſiſt 
1 x4 N | 


on 


king in his laſt moments. 


* 


* Though the attendants of Henry had for ſome 


time perceived that the hour of his diſſolution was at 


hand, no perſon had the courage to inform him of 
| and ere | his dangerous ſituation. An act had been paſſed in 
walking in the palace garden, the biſhop, f Win- Ubi 


his reign, which rendered it capital for any perſon to 


| Poreteb che king's death, leſt, in the violence of his 


Bon, he ſhould cauſe the law, in all its rigour, to 
he exeguted on the author of ſuch friendly intelli- 
3::eſpecially as his late treatment of the Howard 

had demonſtrated his cruelty did not ſubſide as 


bs 


Lale ſprings of life decayed. At length Sir Anthony 
{| Lenny: ventured to idiſcloſe the fatal ſecret, and ex- 
| horted the king to prepare for that awful change which 


was ſo near at hand, as his legs were already morti- 
; ed. | Henry, 'contrary to all expectation, thanked 
him for the information, and deſired that Cranmer 
might be ſent for; but before the archbiſhop arrived, 
the king was ſpeechleſs. The prelate beſeeching 


| the king to give him ſome ſign of his truſting in 
| God, through the merits | of our Redeemer, he 
ſqueezed his hand with great fervency, and immedi- 


_ ately after expired, en the twenty-cighth of Janu- 
ary, in che ſifty-ixth year of his age, and the thirty- 
ein ef his eig 
A few days before his death Henry had iſſued his 
royal mandate for the execution of the duke of Nor- 


folk; but expired the night before the day appointed 
Kor that purpoſe; and it was thought improper to 
Eſtain with blood the commencement of the new reign, 
{-eſpecially as the 


ſentence was conſidered as unjuſt and 


%. ; . ö 4 "Pg! 
rannical. 


$5: 1 The king, about a month before his death, had 
{made his will, in which, purſuant to the power given 


kim by the parliament, he had ſettled the ſucceſſion. 
to the crown of England in the following manner: 
Firſt, upon the prince of Wales and his poſterity. 


| Secondly, upon the children of his preſent queen, or 


thoſe of any future marriage he might contract. 
. Thirdly, upon the princeſs Mary and her iſſue, but 


with this expreſs condition, that ſhe ſhould marry 


with the conſent of the.executors of his will. Fourthly 
on the princeſs Elizabeth, with the ſame proviſo. 
Fifthly, upon the lady Frances Brandon, daughter 
to his ſiſter, the queen of France, by the duke of 
Suffolk. Sixthly, on the lady Eleanor Brandon, 
younger ſiſter to Frances. Laſtly, in failure of all 
theſe, upon the next lawful heir. By another clauſe 
in his will he named the following ſixteen executors : 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury; the lord chancellor; 
the earl of Hertford, uncle to young Edward; the 
lord St. John; the lord Ruſſel; the lord viſcount 
Liſle; Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſnop of Durham; Sir 


tions may now appear, they were then thought ſuffi. | 


Anthony Brown; Sir Edward Montague; the chief- 
juſtice Bromley ; Sir William Paget; Sir Anthony 
To Denny 


Holland his miſtreſs, gave information of all they 
knew againſt him. The greateſt crime of which he 


bill of attainder to be preferred againſt him, and he 
was declared guilty. of high-treaſon, without being 
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Denny; Sir William Herbert; Sir Edward Watton; 
and his brother Pr. Watton. To the lords who were 
his. executors; H left five hundred marks, and to the 
commoners three hundred, and ordered his executors 
to pay All Bis debts. He made the prince of Wales 
heir tö all His moveables, but ſtrictly charged him to 
be ſubject to the advice of his council till he was 
eisern years of age. He left three thouſand pounds 
a ycar to each of his daughters, with ten thouſand 
pounds addition, as their whole fortune, if his execu- 
tors thought proper. To the queen he left three 
thouſand pounds in plate and jewels, and a thouſand 
pounds in money. Another clauſe in his will ſuffi- 


ciently ſuggeſted, that he was far from being ſettled 


with regard to his fiotions in religion: he left money 
for maſſes to be ſaid for delivering his ſoul from pur- 
gatory; and though he had deſtroyed all thoſe inſti- 


the benefit of their fouls, and had even left the doc- 
trine of purgatory doubtful in all the articles of faith 
he publiſhed during the latter years of his reign, yet 
he was determined to take care of the future repoſe 


of his own ſou}, by adhering to the ſafer ſide of the 


queſtion. 5 


Perhaps a more difficult taſk cannot be impoſed up- 


on an hiſtorian, than that of giving a ſummary of 
' Henry's qualities. Lord Herbert very. juſtly re- 
| marked; That his hiſtory is his beſt character and 
. deftription. He was abſolutely different and incon- 


ſiſtent with himſelf, in different periods of his life. 
While the natural modeſty of youth reſtrained ' the 
violence of his turbulent paſſions, his government 


was the admiration of foreigners; and he was almoſt 
| adored by his people; but in his more advanced age, 


his conduct was entirely changed. He became rapa- 
cious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, and ſo cruel, that 
the blood of his ſub- 
his purſuits was the 
gratification of his own brutal appetites: to this he 
facrificed every obligation of juſtice, every dictate of 

conſcience, every feeling of humanity: the cruel fate of 


he ſeemed to delight in 3 
jects. The grand object of al 


the unfortunate Anne Boleyn will fix an eternal mark 


of infamy on his character. At the ſame time it muſt 
be acknowledged, that with all his vices, follies, and 


imperfections, Henry poſſeſſed many great and agree- 


able qualities. He was not only liberal and indulgent 


to his court and family, but alfo to ſtrangers. He 
was at once a lover and encourager of the arts and 
ſciences, and his court was fuller of learned men than 
many of the univerſities ; he made them his compa- 
nions as well as his counſellors, and advanced them 
to the higheſt dignities both of church and ſtate. 
He was particularly careful of the education of his 


\ * 
* 


own children, and his authority induced the nobih 


It 
to follow his example. The treatment he met mak 


from the court of Rome, provoked him to violence; 
the danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjects, 
ſeemed to require the moſt extreme violence. He 
laid the foundation of Engliſh liberty by deliverin 
the Engliſh church from her ſtaviſh and diſgracefu 
ſubjectſon to the ſee of Rome; though he was per- 
haps actuated more by his unruly paſſions, than by 
the motives of conſcience and religion. Foreign 
nations reſpected his power, his own ſubjects forgot 
his vices, and it is hiſtory only that regards him as a 
monſter, ' e ö Jo 
Henry had the following iſſue. By his firft wife, 


| 
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age, aud raiſed the expectations of the people ye 
high in his favour. Theſe ace ani Ges, 9 
honours he had received, 


| 


| 


—— 


C atherine of Spain; he had two ſons and one d 
rerploie; 1119 e eee oy 

Henry, born 
N ty-ſeventh of Febr uary following. XX 30415 


happened the latter end of the year 151144. 
Mary; born February the elventh 
aſcended the throne 
"ward." 


fanous queen Elizabeth; and à male child fil 
born. ni 0 26d) rode. : 


Edward, who ſucceeded him immediately 
throne | 1 bi an! List 0 
E He had no iffue by his three laſt wives, Anne of 
i- Cleves, Catherine Howard, and Catherine Parr. 
rutions, eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors atid* others, for 
duke of Richmond and - Somerſet, and afterwarg, 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. b 
perſon, the quickneſs. of his parts, his expertneſs in 
all Kinds of military exerciſes, his excellent di 
tion, and the uncommon endowments of his mi 


ed an opinion, that, in defect of legitimate male 


the death of this youth, w 
eighteenth year of his age. 
ty ſeſſions were held, though 
they ſat during this long reign, did not exceed three 
years and a haf The abſolute will of the ki 


try feats, buſineſs was ſoon diſpatched; a motion 
was made and generally carried without the leaſt op- 
poſition. Hence thes many abſurd and tytannical 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. Had theſe, indeed, been 
have been obnoxious to the penalty of high-treaſon, 


aſſert the validity of Henry's marri 


ſcendants of thoſe marriages. Even a profound 
when the marriages were declared illegitimate by ft 
anſwer upon oath to any point contained in that ad, 


fore, to finda pe 
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PQ n c 
died on the tyen. 
Another ſon, ho died ſoon: after his birt 


Jan. 1, 1511, and 


32 8, 
th, which 
| th, 18 T6, and wi. 
on the death of her brother — 


By his ſecond: wiſe; Arne Boleyn, he had the 
Ey his third wife, Jane Seymour, hehadaſon 


named 
in the 


By Elizabeth, widow of Sit Gilbert Taillebois; ke 
had a natural ſon named Henry Fitz: Roy, Created 
The beauty of his 
poſi. 
gained him the character of the fimeſt your of the 


the-extraordiniry-fond. 
preſſed for him, 6ccaſion. 


neſs which Henry always el 


iſſue, the king would have foundla way to raiſe thi 

natural child to the throne, But whatever deſigns he 

had formed in his favour, won: proved! abortive by 
ich happened. in the 


VIII. ſummoned ten parliaments, endes 
the whole time which 


ing the law of parliament; and the members bei | 
deſirous of returning as ſoon: as poſſible to their coun- 


laws, which multiplied crimes.and puniſhments dur- 


ſtrictly executed, every man without exception muſt 


For example, it was treaſonable for any perſon to 
| of H age either with 
Catherine of Arragon, or Anne Boleyn; and it wa 
equally criminal to ſay any thing to the dif ng 
ment of the princeſs Mary .and Elizabeth, be e. 


ſilence upon theſe topics might be dangerous; for 


tute, it was alſo enacted, that whoever refuſed tb 
was ſubject to the pains of death. In order, there 

4 traitor, it was only. neceſſary 
to interrogate him concerning the legality of either d 
the king's former marri If he was filent, le 
was a traitor; and if he anſwered either in the nege 
tive or affirmitive, he was equally guilty. Thus tie 
ſubjects were oppreſſed under the authority of las 
which ought to have been the guardians of the! 
happineſs and ſecurity. r 
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Y ponarchs are diſre-! 


"was propoſed.” "x — 5 
that it would be yy ubjefome for the props Wh and: 
| particular Nu Feign miniſters, to be ob 
4 pply to hl ons aß equal authority; Fand 
to remove this difffchlty, it was moved, that one 


ſhould be chan 
protector of 


ron: but t Ml Poul enjoy all the exterior 
tymbols of th Mty, he ſhould yer? 505 


uren 22. ar” ) +3 ater. 

This changes ha der be If A even | ee - 
fary, it mie ear to the nn ens igly 
oppoſed by eie the chancelorz.,aiperiont ar || 
once very Bite d very actiye. IA "had. 50 


ſuperior in the ps 


f gl, except the primates: and 
Cranmer havin 1 1 to; gnclination, to mix F | 


bs dom. would fall Ne 
authoriſed 5 r a6 pk 1 Farlament, His 


ſtrances, how 15 Ah: 


determined 
effectually to oy.1de Pp 
Ane W ea" Wl 
for this 8 tation 
Hertford, 'matergalaſh 
intereſted in hi Preſe 
Abel to che ee 7 
ignified ſt 
Smertel. 2 
created earl of. Sow 
vour was | 
turbulent miniſter ;" 2 
meaſures of tler 
his high ſtations . 
In order to; Talea. 
time to the affairs of übe et z an 
chancellor neceſſarily engroſſed a Kon 
his 2 attention, he; 3 


the king, protectot, r 5 5 4 
{a 7 great feal 


rity than his own, to 1 
four lawyers to execute, in 


e 


a pf me. time, the en was | 


the ambition of that 
ilied to 3 all 1354 


miſſion; and appointec 


his abſence, the office of lord high chancellor of 
ngland. A meaſure fo replete with;arrogance and 
preſumption could not fail of giving umbrage to the 
Sovernment; and it was determined to ſuppreſs the 
haughty ſpirit of the ambitious chancellor. The 
judges being conſulted on this occaſion, declared, 
ot the commiſſion he had granted was contrary to 
e liws of England; and that the earl of South- 
. for taking ſuch an unconſtitutional ſtep, 


ad not only forfeited his high office, but alſo ren- | 


dered himſelf obnoxious to the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
council was now ſummoned, and the chancellor 


ordered to attend. But he was ſo far fr 
any ſu bmiſſion, that ha oer n 


2 he defended his own power in 
me haughty manner, and with very indecent 
guage. He called the authority. of the council 


25 


4 aul * | 
ö 8 But this mark of fa. 


— 


}* 


FeewrÞP ſfident, with the title of 
King's fem, and governor - of his 


pe of vigour and ability, but 
4 reſolut jons than his predeceſſor, and leſs enflamed 


Vit + atiimoſity.. againit the emperor Charles V. He 


b 


entered into a reco izance of, four thouſand 
to pay whatever f fre 


* 


35 


ful friend a 
advocate, and a zealois | feet: of che Romiſn 


0 1 ** told them he would 
| not. ſubmit to 0 e they might pronounce 
againſt him. He way, therefore-deprived of the ſeals, 
and committed a pri oner tq his own houſe, where he 
continued till the twenty Ainth of June; when he 


pounds 
they ſhould think proper to 


impoſe upon 


1 be was at once an able 


ion. 1 7 e 
The fall of Soren? incte 
the protector: he now thought himſelt at full liberty, 
7 the ſole management of ce 

nt. He accordingly protured a patent from 
e vonn King, by which he Was e to over- 
row. all, che appointrherits of Henry. It inveſted 
under the title of protector, with the whole 


ie authority. He appointed a-council,” confiſting 


8 0 — eee 5 N ee 
ut Enjoyed i e power of chu er” cunſel- 
lots, and cp conſult with ſuch only as he thought 
Proper. With this council he was ee 


2 . that might be thought ſerviceable. to the 
rament; without incurring. any penalty or for- 
lied, by any law, ſtatute, 5 ee 
No reſiſtance made to 
yer, though i it wee cn hy evident that 
or was, in effect, 01 nog — of the 
ee the peoples ym by cuſtom 
Henry, might prefer 
Ys aud "hink the 


government. 

were 3 nus em 25 in ſettling 
king 9 ＋ * 1 pa the 
0 enry II. a 


Was, in a great meaſure,” governed by the duke of 
Guiſe and the cardinal of > 8 brothers to the 
queen-dowager of See 

pions for the 


. . 


3, 


into Neg, he e it neceſſary to pro- 
Tide for the tranquillity of the public, and place the 


Refor mation on ſo firm a baſis, that it might be able 


to baffle all the attempts of its open an concealed 
enemies. | 

The attachment, of 8 to the reformed re- 
ligion was open and declared. Young Edward had 
mbibed the ſame principles. Many of the coun- 
ſellors having profited by the deſtruction of the mo- 
naſteries, were now diſpoſed to plunder the ſecular 
, clergy; and others were animated againſt them by 
the prejudices. of opinion, rather than the proſpect 
of intereſt. Cranmer, who was a Proteſtant as well 


| as the protector, being conſulted on the ſubject of 


Rrr adyancing 


olie party loſt a power- 


the ae of 


affairs of go- 


this uſurpa- 


8 ready in his 


e , RI Ro — 


——— ̃ fl 


— — 


— — — — — 


PN 
rr . tor 
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ling their beds with holt water, the ringing of bells, 


Re HY * * „ * — — 
— — .. - * 


| The greateſt difficukcy experienced by the vil 
conſiſtec ri 
am 


myſterious points of ju 


who confeſſed their ignorance of them. But though 
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advancing the reformation, recommended moderate 


meaſures, He obſerved, that it would be very dan- | 


gerous to introduce a change of religion by violence 


and perſecution; that reafon rather than force was | 


the proper .inſtrument for convincing mankind of 
their errors; and that the people ſhould be conduct- 
ed to a change in religion by gradual and inſenſible 


innovations. He was alſe defirous of letting the en- 


thuſiaſm of the reformers grow weaker by time; 
becauſe the fervors of a new ſect always lead to ſu- 
perſtition, and to a devotion too pure and ſpiritual 


to be adopted. The primate had already procured 


ſeveral” of the beſt' books Dyes ot the German 
divines againſt popery 


to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe ſuch ceremonies 


# 
b 


as were not yet abrogated ; ſome particular Tuperſti- 
tions only were to be retrenched, ſuch as the rink- 


> 


or uſing of bleſſed candles, in order ro drive away 


the devil. By purſuing ſuch gentle methods the rr. 
formation proceeded without tumult of confuſion; 
the people were convinced of their errors withour: 
being ſeized with the ſpirit of enthuliaim ; and parted | 
gradually with their ancient ſuperſtitions practices, 


without throwing the government into convulfions. 


This viſitation was the firſt attempt to execute the 
. defign already formed for completing the reforma- 


tion, which was onky begun in the preceding reig 


in correcting the zeal of the catholic 
ers, 


veighed with all the force of bigorted and diſappoint- 


ed zeal againſt the reformation. Orders were there. 


fore iſſued to reſtrain them in the topics of their ſer- 
mons : twelve homiltes were publiſhed, which they 
were enjotnedito read to the people; and they were 


prohibited from preaching any where but in their 'own | 
_ pariſh churches. In the mean time the proteſtant di- 
vines enjoyed an unbounded liberty by virtue of fpe- 
cial licences, which were caſily obtained. Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, ſtrongly OT. theſe intid- } 
wes, Which he re- 

* preſented as very improper, becauſe the delicate and | 
Massen and grace, were de- 


„ 


. 
13 1 


vations, and particularly the ho 


fined with the moſt metaphyſical preciſion. The 
knowledge of theſe tenets he afferted to be far above 


the comprehenſion of the vulgar, and therefore ſuper- 


fluous to the generality of Chriſtians. One of the 
Calviniſtical writers is very angry with Gardiner for 
this oppoſition ; he calls him * an infenſible aſs, and 
one that had no feeling of God's ſpirit in the work 
of juſtification.” It was a general opinion at this 
time, among the proteſtants, that they could pene- 
trate into the depths of thefe profound myſteries ; 
and therefore entertained a fovereign conretmpr for all 
Gardiner oppoſed the homilies in particular, his ob- 
jections were not ſolely confined to them: he remon- 
ſtrated ſtrongly againſt the great bug ao Sa tmak- 


ing perpetua innovations, and on t neceſſity of ad- 
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Alarmed at this pos 


| 
'| 

ch. a ticker and moſt) 
ong whom were ſeveral old monks; who in- 


V 
hering to ſome ſyſtem. © Tis a dangerous 44; 
ſaid he, to uſe LT much freedom, in reſearchers, 
this kind. If you cut the old canal, the water be 
the humour of novelty, you cannot put a ſtop to 'F 
people's demands, nor govern their indiſcretions $1 


| pleaſure.” His remonſtrances had, however, no cf 


tect, the viſitors proceeded with great prudence in 


demoliſhing the ancient ſuperſtitions, 


The whole attention of the protector was nov 
turned towards procuring the war with Scotland 

fembled” an army of eighteen thouſand" men, 
and equipped a fleet of fixty fail, one half of which 
were ſhips'of War; and the fer Toaded'with ammy. 
nition and proviſions. - The” command” & the fie 
was given to lord Clinton ; while he himſelf," affiteg 
by the eafl of Warze, Lead the land forces 


t this powerfuF armament, the French am. 
je nas by orders from his Court, to the 
regeney, deſiring that a negotiation” mighit be opened, 
in order, if poſſible,” to reſtofe” peace between th 
two kingdoms,” without the effüſfon bf human blood. 
The requeſt was cefnplied with, and Tönſtal, biſhop 


of Durham, and Sir Thomas Rowe, were appointel 


to meet the Scottiſſi commiſſaries at Newcaltle; where 
the conferences were opened on the fourth of Auguſt. 
But the Engliſh plenipotentiaries refufing to 'proceed 
in the negotiation, unleſs the marriage between the | 
two ſovertighs was previouſly ſettled, and the Scortih 

mmiſſioners declaring they had no power to'conſent 


to the marriage, the negotiations became abortive, 
and che protects tor entered Scotland on the ſecond of 
September ein en OF; ee eit x , 
© Bur before he commenced hoftiſfries he publiſh 
a manifeſts,” in which he recapitulated” the reaſons 
that induced the Engliſh to have ernte to am, 
and urged, by a variety of anguenents, the cxjed 
Ency and even neceſſity of the marriage of rheyoung 
FONT ice TEC Erie a mens cf. ran a 8 

queen of Scots and Edward being immediarely con- 
Aae, dere e e the fre 
tion of the two kingdoms, which nature, by fur- 
Tp 4 4 ea; 01-v £5 94h & Er . 17801 
rouiiding them by the ocean, feer Have deligned 
for one empire; from the fimiia 


* 


| ac of the w 
rants in their laws, language, chſtoms, and manners, 
whereby. che) were naturally adapted ' be win, 
and to become one people; from the equality of the 
young king and queen, with gerd to age aid fr 

from the imminent dang r to Which. Scotland 
moſt powerfill neighbor z and from fe 
any advantages That muſt reſult to the inhabjtins 
of both kingdoms from living in à ſtate of peace and | 
ſecurity. © The protector added, that "excluſive of 


[| theſe conſiderations, poſitive engagements had been 


made for concluding this alliance ; and that the Scots 
Were bound in kStiowr to perform, wat their inter 
and ſafety fo ſtrongly. demande. 

This manifeſto, however, produced. not the in- 
tended effect; all the protector's remonſtrances were 
rendered abortive, by * arts and intrigues of the 
Green dowapes of Scotland, who was warmly a. 
tached to the intereſt of France, and the Roman 
catholic religion, Somerſet therefore found himſl 
obliged to have recourſe to arms, in order to com G 
the Scots to adopt a meaſure which no motive, 


* 
* 


| 2 or prudence could induce them to embrace: 


He accordingly continued his march towards Eu 


| burgh without meeting with any oppoſition, except 
| from a few caſtles, which were eaſily reduced. 
The Scottiſh government had not, however, 


idle; the earl of Arran had collected the whole en 
of the kingdom, and his army, which was doude 4 
that of the Engliſh in numbers, - had taken pol * 
Muſſelburgh,on a very advantageous {pot of grov 11 
ſecured by the banks of the river Elke, about I 
miles from Edinburgh ; while the Engliſh 10 a 
camped at Preſton-Pans. In this ſituation . 
ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the light oo 0 4; 
army, but without any thing deciſive ; and Some” 
finding it impoſſible to draw the Scots to an 4 


The prieſts and monks, whohad come to the camp in 


troops, was commanded: by the earl of Angus; the 


firſt line of the Engliſh: 7! i: 


enemy was fallow land, broken ridges,” andt feparatad - 


that they ſoon formed behind the infantry, and the | council, and thought proj 


cipita 


0 
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ment, and fearing. he ſhould ſdon be; diſtreſſed for nobleman's ſeat of that name in the, neighbourhood; 
Tart of proviſions; ſent an herald td Atran, offtring ſeemed to have Ft a, period to, oppoſitiany and de- 
to abandon ik engerprage, ang to pay all che damages: rated for ever che French intereſt in Scotland. 
vould give his promiſe, that che young queen ſhould ling-caſtle, and: che Scottim army, was ſo entirely diſ- 
not be given in marriage) to any foreign prince, tilb ||! ſtpated; that Arran found, tlie utmoſt difficulty ot 
ſhe reached the agelof chuſing a huſband far herſelf checking the incurſions of imall PA rties of the Rag 
chat the Engliſh. were intimidated, and that, if the 3 oppoſition 3 but he failed in his atempt 
enemy was attacked, the victory would be certain. inſt Edinburgh caſtle. He, however, plundered. 

| etown; while the fleet under. lord Clinton; burnt 
grat numbers, laboured affidyouſly. toi propagate all the places on the ſea coaſts, and took all the ſhip- 
this opinion; adding, that they had now an oppOrtu? ping in the frith of Forth. Had the duke purſued 
nity of inflicting vengeante: on their heretical enemy. Abe adyantages of his late victory, he might have 
A movement made by the Engliſh towards their given law to the conquered. But. a cabal having been 


- 


i 
: 


ſhips, confirmed them in this opinion; and that the! || raiſed: againſt him at London, he haſtened his return, 


protector was going to embark his forces. Elated || leaving Warwick. with wwe to negociate a 
with this idea, and determined to cut off his retreat,” ||| treaty; with Arran, who had. deſired leave to ſend 
they quitted their campy ctoſſad the river 'Eſke, | and. || conimiſſioners for that purpoſe The latter; however, 


advanced, with great precipitation, into the plain, meant. only to gain time till ſuccours could arrive 


where the Scottiſh regent drew up his army in three from France; ind accordingly, no Scottiſh, commil- 
diviſions: the firſt, which conſiſted” of: f che beſt | — appeared at the place appointed for the con- 

e fyfidw 3803 ow vor t itn 
ſecond by the regent himſelf; and the third by the When the protector arrived at London, he found 


— 


eatlof Huntley, The earl of Argyle headed a body: |{| that his brother Thomas; N married Catherine 


of Highland archers, hO forined a guard to the Parr, the queen dowager, 


s, h. Ferr, the quee! and had lately been created 
artillerii...dñßxĩ?“t: 1 lord high-admiral of England, was become his great- 
Tube protector was greatly pleaſed when he ſaw the || eſt oppoſer. He had not only joined in the cabals.of 
Scots leave their advantageous camp; as he ſhould || his enemies, but alſo made ſeveral vigorous efforts 
now have an opportunity of bringing on a: deciſive ¶ to ſupplant him in the high paſt he enjoyed. He had 
action. He drew eb in two lines; the already gained ſuch an aſcendancy over Edward, that 
earl of Warwick commanded the firſt, and the pro- j he had perſuaded the king to Write a letter with his 
tector himſelf the ſecond. The lord Grey of Wil- |: own hand to the houſe of commons, recommending 
ton lead a reſerved body of cavalry, and had orders ||| him to their choice as goyernor of the king's, perſon. 


to fall upon the flank of the van ot the Scottiſh army, ¶ Though this attempt {truck at the foundation of the 


as ſoon as they were engaged in cloſe. fight with the || protector's greatneſs, he ſtill endęavoured to reclaim 


Engin. his brother dy gentle ard  nawnifigent, methods; but 
Such was the diſpoſition of both armies, when the finding he was: ſtill determined. to purſue his ſcheme; 


Scots advanced to the charge; but a dreadful fire Somerls found it neceſſary ta ſummon a parliament, 


ftom the cannon of the ſhips! threw the Highland as the only authority that could ſupport him againſt 
archers into great confuſion, and even the whole van the machinations ↄf his hrther. | 


N 1 


But before the ſeſũen was ꝗpned he informed the 
| councilof the letter his brother had obtained from 
| the young king, and which he/propoſed to lay before 
| 
1 


u to ſtagger. Lord Grey perceived the fituation 
of the enemy, and could not reſiſt the opportunity of 
attacking them before they recovered: from their 
ſurprize. But he ſoon perceived he had ated. with 
too much precipitation. The ſpot acoupied? by the 


1 
« 3 Fo. 
{ as 7 1 s 
— 


the houſe at meeting of iT > parliament,, T Phe 
| council. were alarmod at this cirenmſtance, and ſeve- 
from him by a ſlough and a ditch. Theſe impadi - purſuing a:ſcheme which, might involve the govern- 
ments rendered the ſhock of his body of horſe fd eble ment in diſtreſs, and ultimately terminate in his own 
and irregular; and the | Scottiſh: infantty ſtanding | deſtryRion. - Byt-bs;16@atinysd firm to his p 7 
firm, he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs: he him- || til the council chrestened to deprive. him gt all 
ſelf was dangerouſly wounded ; lord Ed]˙jrd Sey. paſts, commit him tg the T oer, and indick hit 
mour, lon to the protector, was unhorſed; and the upon the ſtatute w ich made it dearh for ny. 2 | 
lth ſtandard in danger of being taken. Bur the || to diſturb the: fabliſhed government; .. I 
earlof Warwick and the duke of Somerſet advanced | naces: awakened his attention: he law. th 


with ſo much celerity to ſupport the Engliſh horſe, ¶ quences that might xeſult from. his dit 


— 
— 


; 3 5 8 1 1 ; ADA 
battle now became general. The Engliſh artillery, || prize ; but he was never th 607 re to his 
planted on a neighbouring eminence, nn,, ff... een animes - 
onc of their flanks, while the cannon of the . ſhips ||. - The late victory ayer the Scots had greatly... raiſed 
galled them on the other; and the lord Grey, eager the reputation of the protector, wha, now. obtaine 
to repair his error, charged them in front with {9 ||! patent, appointing ham to t on the throne, upon 4 
much fury, that their firſt line gave way, and an ||; tool or bench, on the right hand of the kin 84 
orderly retreat was begun: but the Highland archers to enjoy the ſame hongurs and priyiſeges wiſich had 
kong themſelves to flight, ſpread a panic through || uſually been poſſeſſed by any princes af the hood, or 
the whole army the retreat was changed into a pre- ||| uncles of the kings of England. Theſe honours 
te flight, and the whole became one general ||| were invidious to the old nobility, and created. the 
waz: of confuſion, terror, and confternation. The ||| duke many powerful enemies. But if the protector 
raveſt of the Scots were put to the ſword, and the ||; diſcovered his vanity and weakneſs in aſſuming fa 


rr and ſlaughter became ſo general, that from the much ſtate and grandeur, he merited the higheſt ap- 


eld of battle to Edinburgh, the whole ground was plauſe on account of the laws, enacted through his 
e with the dying and the dead. be prieſts ——— this ſeſſion of parliament ; for by Gaby 
in monks received no quarter, for having engaged || the rigour of former ſtatmes was greatly mitiggted, 
2 — enterprize ſo foreign to their profeſſion. Few || and ſome ſteps taken for ſecuxing the liberties of the 
aries have been more deciſive or mare complete. people. All laws were repealed which extended the 
3 ten thouſand periſhed in the engagement and || crime of treaſon beyond the limits aſgneg it by the 
3 and about fifteen hundred ſurrendered them-¶ ſtatute of the twentyrfifth of Edward the thire 5 80. 
mk prev The Engliſh loſt not more than || gether with all-lawsenated during the late reign, for 
_ undred men. This action: which is known: in |: extending the crime of felony; all the former laws 
y by the name of the Battle of Pinkey ; from a || againſt the Lollards or heretics; and the 2 
55 . atute 
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ſtatute of the fix articles: nd perſon was to be ac- 
cuſect of words But within a month after they were 
ſpoken. That ſtatute which gave the force of law 
to the king's proclamations, was alſo repealed, Thus 
were ſome of the moſt ſevere laws ever enacted; in 
England totally abrogated, and the people began to 
flatter themſelves with the hopes of enjoying ſome 


ſnare of religious and civil liberty. Hereſy, how-' 


ever, ſtill continued to be a capital crime, and puniſh-! 
able by fre. But as there now remained no preciſe 


ſtandard by which that crime could be aſcertained, 


it entirely depended upon the rigour or lenity of the 
judges. t be e Ot bf ve tte 

Several laws were enacted, which greatly contri- 
buted to promote the Reformation. The cup Was 


ol +13, 


reſtored to the laity; private maſſes were aboliſhed: 


the” king was ' inveſted © with the power of creating 
biſhops, without any election of the chapter; and all 


proceſſes in the biſhops courts, thoſe of Canterbury 


excepted, were to be carried on in the king's name, 


and ſealed by his ſeal, as in the courts of common 


law; But the moſt] remarkable bill paſſed by this 


parliament, was that which gave the revenues of 


hauntries and colleges to the crown. The preamble 
to this ſtatute premiſes, that theſe funds ſhould be 
employed to good and godly uſes, in erecting gram. 
mar ſchools, in farther | augmenting the revenues of 
the Univerſities, and in making better proviſion for 
the poor and needy. But the rapacious courtiers had 
already, in their imaginations, devoured the prey; 
and it was not long before it was ſhared out among 
them. ' Cranmer, and ſeveral other prelates, were of 
opinion, that the revenues of the church, by the im- 


propriation of tythes, and other methods of alienas 


. 


tion, were already too much reduced. The primate; 
therefore, ſtrenuouſly 6ppoſed' the bill; and was Joined 
by the biſhops of "London, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Hereford, Wincheſter, and Chichester: but Rot- 
withſtanding this oppoſition it was paſſed into a Id. 
By this act no fewer than two thoufafd thre) hundred 
and ſeventy. four chauntries, colleges, and other reli. 


2 
1 


givus foundations, fell to the crown. 


A. P. 1548. Several alterations were now made 


in the cœremonies of the church. hich inereuſed the 
diſcontents of the Catholics, - Orders were iſſucd that 
candles ſhould not be carried about upon Candlenias- 
day, nor afhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, nor palms on 
Palm- Sunday; that no images ſhould be ſuffered to 
remain in the churches; that auricular confeſſion 
ſhould be left free, and conſidered as indifferent. 


Theſe particulars ſtruck at the root of the Catholic 


religion; bur ſtill the progreſs of the Reformation 
was greatly obſtructed among the people, by the ſer. 
mons delivered by the clergy of oppoſite ſentiments; 
Several attempts were made to remove this incon- 


venience; but theſe proving ineffectual, a total ſilence 
was impoſed 4 all Preachers in general, which put 


an end to all the polemics of the 3 But this 
reſtraint, from the very nature of things, could only 
be temporal. The protector reflected not, that in 
proportion as the ceremonies of ws were 
retrenched, the people became the more deſirous of 
fermons, which alone could ſupply the place of ſen- 
fible objects. The Proteſtants in particular, who 
were fond of being addreſſed from the pulpit, re- 
monſtrated ſtrongly againſt this injunction; and it 


was thought expedient to eſtabliſn a practice, which 


ſeems eſſentially connected with the very ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity. __ 8 5 


Several of the Catholic party oppoſed theſe altera- 


tions in religion with all their power. Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, was at the head of this oppo- 
fition, and defended his opinions with great boldneſs 
before the council. He laid before them the reaſons 
on which his oppoſition was founded with all the 
force of eloquence ; and concluded his ſpeech in the 
following manner: For my part, my ſole concern 
is to manage the third and laft act of my life with 
decency, and to make a handſome exit off the ſtage. 


HISTORY OF EN GIL AN p. 


— — 


| about the reſt, . F am already, by nature;-cond | 

to death: no man can give me a pardon from thi 
To ſpeak my mind freely, a 
directs me; are two branches of liberty can never 


are entertaining qualities; thæy : will 


when every thing elſe takes its ave, and 12 


[| reſign them upon any conſideration. The beſt of it 


| is, If I do not throw them away Myſelf, no m TH 
'force chem from me; bir if L give themap, then an 
ments. This oppoſition uf Gardiner drew on him 


midated the Popiſn party; and no farther oppoſition 
was made to the new ordinan ces 
The Scots having ſent no commiſſioners to the con. 
ferenices for a peace, the war was renewed, but with. 


was ſent into Scotland, to command the Engliſt for. 


| * Theſe thoops, which conſiſted of fox henbnd men, 


ces, in the character of heutenant-peneral:; In the 


| fied Haddington, which made him maſter of the moſt 
| fruitful part of Scotland, and whenes be mide ex. 
curſions to the very gates of Edinburgh. The Scots 
were in no condition to oppoſe the Enggliſh, till the 
ſuccours from France landed at Leith about the be- 
Sinning of June. inna ns Iver , 


— — 


under the command of Deſſẽ, revived the courage of 
| diately undertaken. The Scots, ho were only for- 
midable in a deſultory war, 'werervery unfn fo this 


| they deſpaired of taking the place by afſeule, ad 


| depended entirely for fuccets upon tlie hopes of ſtatv- 
| ing the garriſon. They, however, 5 repulledi{yeral 
| fallies made>by the beſieged, and ſhut them up cloſely 
within their fortifica tions eva pay 


: 
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| © White the army was employed in che ſiege of 


Haddingtong the parliamomt Mere deliberatimg on the 
f moſt proper method of preventing their young queen 
from falling into the hands of the Engliſh, s her 
marriage with Edward muſt be  produ&tive: of an 
union between the two kingdoms. The eatl of 
{ Huntley, who at firſt was diſpoſed to favour the pro- 
f pofal of Somerſet, but had changed his opinion by 
[ the late violent meaſures purſued by the Engliſh, ſad 


| | pleaſantly, That he was not averſe to the match, 


but that he diſliked the manner in which the princels 
vas courted.“ Several weighty reaſons were, how- 
| ever, urged, both for and againſt the m arriage; but 
at laſt it was determined to ſend their young queen to 
France; and; what was underſtood to be the neceſſary 
conſequence, to marry her to the dauphin. She wa 
| accordingly embarkedion board the French galls, 
and after a tempeſtuous paſſage, arrived ſafe at 


Breſt; whence ſhe was conducted to Paris, and Joon 
after betrothed to the dauphin. This event Was 4 
fatal blow to the projects of the protector, who now 
| ſaw, that the marriage he was ſo deſirous, of com. 
pleting was now impoſſible. 
The ſiege of Haddington was ſtill continued; 2 
the Scots had the good fortune to ſurpriſe and cut 0 
a party ſent to its relief, under the command of -9 
Robert Bowes and Sir Thomas Palmer. But on : 
approach of the earl of Shrewſbury, at the head - 
twenty-two thouſand men, they raiſed . 5 
retired with great precipitation. Shrewſbury, e 
ever, made no attempt to diſtreſs the enemy 3 * 
contented himſelf with reinforcing the garrilon cn 
leaving a large ſupply of proviſions and am 2 
in the place. This was effected without the 
oppoſition, and the earl immediately returns 


England, 2 


While the war was thus carrying on in 


| . . . int 
the er was indefatigable « ge en 


1 A B. 18g. 
Provided this point is ſecured; 1' am not ſollicitoug 


' ſentence; nor ſo, much as procur me a repticy... 
U — 

part with. Sincerity in ſpeech and integrity im aßtion 
* ſtic : * a 


out force or vigour: Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 


the indignation of the council, and he. Was-. 
mitted to the Tower; an aft of ſeverity-which int. 


| mean time, the lord Grey 'of Wilton 06k: and fotti- 


4D: 1549. 
Reformation. The public offices of the church were 


reviewed, a new catechiſm was publiſhed by Cranmer, 


ind a new liturgy was received by the convocation; 


though not without a long and ſtrenuous debate. 


The parliament met on the twenty-fourth of Novem- | 


her, and confirmed all the orders of council iſſued 
x the reformation. of religion. Prieſts were per 
mitted to marry, though the preamble to the act 
ied for that purpoſe expreſsly declared, that it 
Nets better for the prieſts and miniſters of the church 
to live chaſte, and without marriage; and it were 
much to be wiſhed they would of themſelves abſtain; 


The new liturgy, drawn up by a ſelect: committee of- | 


biſhops and divines, was confirmed, and ordered to 
he uſed in all churches and chapels in the kingdom. 
This liturgy was nearly the ſame with that at preſent 
uſed in the Church of England. 0 . 
Bur the attention of the protector was now diverted 
from promoting the progreſs of the Reformation. 
His brother had renewed his former practices, and 
carried them to a much greater length. The queen- 
dowager, his wife, had ſome time ſince died in child- 
bed; and he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
eſpouſing the princeſs Elizabeth, who was then in 
her ſixteenth year, and ſeems to have liſtened to the 
inſinuations of a man poſſeſſed of every talent pro- 
per to captivate the affections of the fair. But as 
Henry VIII. had excluded his daughters from the 
ſucceſſion, if they married without the conſent of his 
executors, which Seymour could never hope to ob- 
tain; it was concluded, that he propoſed to effect his 
purpoſe by expedients ſtill more raſh and more cri- 
minal. He endeavoured to ſeduce the young king 
and the courtiers into his intereſt; he inveighed 
openly againſt his brother's adminiſtration ; and he 
drew to him a great number of partizans from all the 
claſſes of the people. He could depend upon. the 
attachment of ten thouſand of his ſervants and re- 
tainers, and had provided arms for their uſe. | 
particulars, attempted to bring him back to his duty 
and allegiance by gentle methods; but his attempts 
were in vain ; he rejected every offer, and ſet his bro- 
ther at defiance, 
before the council; and a charge, conſiſting of thirty- 
three articles, was drawn up againſt him, and he. was 


committed to the Tower. Dudley, earl of Warwick, | 


ſon to the obnoxious miniſter of Henry VIII. was a 
perſon of great talents, which qualified him to ſhine 
both in the cabinet and the field. Bur all his virtues 
vere obſcured by ſtill greater vices; an exorbitant 
ambition, an inſatiable avarice, a neglect of decency, 
a contempt of juſtice, Warwick happening to riſe 


to eminence on the ruin of the two brothers, deter- 


mined to widen the breach between them; and en- 


gaged Somerſet to proceed with the utmoſt violence 


2ganſt his brother, lord Seymour. Commiſſioners 
wee now ſent to interrogate him in priſon; . but he 
refuled to anſwer the captious queſtions that were put 
to him; deſired that his trial might proceed in the 


*gal method; that the witneſſes might be confronted 


with him, and that the heads of his accuſation ſhould 
e lad before him. Theſe demands, however rea- 
lonable in themſelves, were denied; the laws had 
"g lince yielded to force, and it was in vain to ex- 
— that. the method of procceding would now be 
tered. A bill of attainder was preferred | againſt 
"Ap B paſſed without any material oppoſition in 
5 of Lords. The Commons were more 
pu nk ſome. of the members objected againſt 
wy ole method of proceeding by bills of attainder 
y » the ablence of the acculed ; and required 
* + tormal trial ſhould be given to every man be- 
Hr condemnation. This oppoſition alarmed the 
wrt A meſſage was ſent from the king, re- 
=, mem to proceed; and offering, that the ſame 

- 'VeS which had ſatisfied the lords ſhould be laid 
wore them, This conceſſion produced the deſired; 


ect; tl 


che bill paſſed in a very full houſe: near four 
voted for it, and 


25 


Wndred 
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| againſt it. The royal afſent-was ſoon after given to 
| the bill; and the admiral was beheaded, His be- 
| haviour on the ſcaffold was very undaunted; and he 
| peaſiſted; with his laſt breath, in declaring; that he 
had never committed, or intended to commit, any act 
of treaſon againſt the government. The protector 
| was greatly Blamed for proceeding in this manner 
againſt his brother, and denying to grant him a fair 
and impartial trial. But arbitrary judgments were 
become ſo common; that it is ſomething ſingular that 
| the leaſt ſhadow of evidence ſhould be fought for to 
| juſtify the condemnation of thoſe who oppoſedeither 
the court or the miniſter. | © ett ke 


A. D. 1349. The protector, informed of theſe 


Somerſet now laid the whole affair 


The new liturgy, though received and approved 


of by all that wiſhed well to the Reformation, yet 


met with very great oppoſition from the Catholic 
party. They were unwilling to abandon the tenets 
of their ancient religion, and exerted their whole 
Intereſt to raiſe diſturbances in the nation. A great 
variety of opinions prevailed, and all attempts to 
| reduce them to an uniformity were frivolous and vain. 
The government appointed commiſſioners to enquire 


after and examine the enemies to the new ritual; and 
| if theſe were obſtinate, and refuſed to be converted, 


they were ordered to be delivered over to the ſecular 
arm, and puniſhed for their opinions. Several were. 
proſecuted for their hereſy, but the greater part of, 


them recanted, and were pardoned. A woman, named 


Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who denied the in- 

| carnation of Chriſt, perſevered in her error, and was 
| condemned to the flames. Cranmer, though of a mild 
diſpoſition, thought it neceſſary to puniſh her; and 


7 
> 


having engaged Edward to ſign her ſentence, the 
young monarch told him, with tears in his eyes, that 
if any wrong was done, the guilt ſhould be entirely 
| on his head.. Cranmer;uſed every argument to reform 
| the woman; but finding all his attempts abortive, he 
| ſuffered the ſentence to be executed, and ſhe periſhed 
in the flames. Soon after, one Van Paris, a Dutch- 
man, was condemned for having embraced the hereſy, 
| of Arius, and ſuffered with ſo much reſolution and 
fanatical zeal, that he embraced with tranſport the 
| faggots which conſumed him. But theſe 1everities 


| were ill calculated for removing the evil; they tended 
rather to increaſe than exterminate hereſy. They 
produced, however, a temporary effect; a conformity 
to the new liturgy was eſtabliſked, and the murmurs 
againſt the late innovations ſeemed to be lulled aſteep 
on the couch of forgetfulneſs. The princels Mary 
alone continued to adhere to the maſs, and abſolutely 
refuſed to admit the reformed modes of worſhip. _ 
During the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, an act had 
| paſſed the Houſe of Lords, for giving licence to every 
perſon to incloſe his own grounds, but had been 
| thrown out by the Commons.  Irritated at this oppo- 
ſition, the nobility. determined to carry the project 
into execution, notwithſtanding their bill had proved 
abortive in parliament. This occaſioned an univerſal 
| diſcontent among the lower claſs of people, who were 
| perſuaded that a ſcheme was now formed for reducing 


them to an abſolute ſtate of ſlavery. Extreme indi- 
| gence,” to which they had been reduced by various 
| cauſes, contributed to ſpread the flame of civil com- 
motion into divers parts of the kingdom. The ſup- 
| preſſion of the abbies and monaſteries, though doubt- 
| leſs of the utmoſt advantage to the nation in general, 
tended greatly to promote the oppreſſion of the poor 
and indigent. - It not only deprived the idle of a 
reſource, but the peaſant and the farmer loſt a ſure, 
market for the fruits of their labour. Beſides, the 


| nobility, who were now. become the owners of the 


church- lands, not only raiſed the rents of the farms, 


but alſo diſtreſſed the tenants by every method that 


avarice could invent. The woollen manufacture was 
carried to a great height in the Netherlands; and the 
large quantity of bullion imported from America, 


enabled the grandees of Spain to purchaſe the fineſt 
pieces of their cloth at very high prices. Hence the 
Engliſh wool found a ſure and advantageaus market 


not above nine or ten || among the Flemings. The natural gonſequence of 


84 this 


„ 
* 


placed on a canopy. The fiege of the city | 
60 on the „er. July; be: as 1 
{ wholly deſtitute of cannon, they were repul * 
every attempt to take the place by ſtorm. The ei "5 
| Zens were, however, ſoon reduced toextremiry . "M 
they held out till they were relieved. Thee lor * 
having joined the lord Ruſſel with a conſiderable bod 
of forces, they advanced againſt the rebels, who wer. 
totally routed. Many of the infurgents were exec, 
| ed by martial law. Arundel, and the other 1” 
l were ſent to London, where they ſuffered for their 
| crimes. The prieſt of Stamford-Courtney was han 
| por 4 11. oe his a tower, dreſſed in che popifh. 
| robes of his order, and a chaplet of beads 
at * girdle. WT) | mY 1 
But this defeat did not in the leaſt intimi 
rebels in Norfolk. They were headed Rogan 1 
| 4 tanner, who exerciſed his authority with the . 
inſolence and outrage. They were more numerous 
than the weſtern rebels, their number being at leaſt 
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this was, that the nobility turned their farms into 
ſture lands, and agriculture, which required the 
labours, and therefore afforded ſubſiſtence, to the 
. huſbandmen, was neglected. Hence the tenants and 
5 labourers were conſidered as a burden; and a multi- 
tude of people were reduced to beggary. The poorer 
claſſes of men could neither maintain their cattle nor 
themſelves. What contributed ſtill farther to oppreſs 
them, was the adulteration of the coin, begun in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and continued by Somerſet to 
anſwer the neceſſities of the ſtate.» In conſequence 
of this impolitic meaſure, the good 'coin was either 
hoarded up or exported; bafe metal only circulated, 
and the poor became unable to provide bread for 
their families. An alarming ſtagnation of commerce 
took place, and the loudeft complaints reſounded 
from every part of Englaae. 
The protector, dreading the eee this 
univerſal diſcontent, exerted himſelf to quiet the 
minds of the people. He publiſhed a pardon, even | 
after the inſurgents had committed overt- acts of 're- || twenty thouſand. Intoxicated with power, Ket made 
bellion, and appointed commiſſioners to enquire into || the moſt exhorbitant pretenſions. He demanded that 
and redreſs their grievances. In conſequence of ||, the gentry ſhould be ſuppreſſed; that new counſel. 
this, many of the incloſures were thrown down, and lors ſhould be placed about the king; and that the 

the nobility were exaſperated againſt the protector, ancient rites of religion ſhould be re. eſtabliſhed. 
while the people received very little mitigation of || Theſe demands being rejected, the inſurgents march- 
their ſufferings. The evil was of too complicated a || <d to Norwich, and took poſt at Mouſhold-hil 
nature to be eaſily redreſſod. The inhabitants of || which overlooks the city. Here Ker, who affected 
almoſt every county of England gave indications of || great auſterity, and regularity of conduct, erected 
their being ready to take up arms, and procure by | his tribunal under an old oak, thence called rhe oak 
open violence the neceſſaries of life, which they could || of reformation. Here he iſſued his ordinances, and 
not obtain by their labour. In Devonſhire and Nor- committed a thoufand enormities, under pretence of 
folk, the ſpirit of rebellion threatened the moſt fatal || redreſſing ſome abuſes. NS: f 


conſequences. — . I _ Somerſetendeavoured to heal theſe diſorders by le. 
A prieſt of Stamford- Courtney, had the addreſs to || nient methods; but the rebels having refuſed, with 


4 


give the diſturbances in the weſt of England, a reli- 


gious turn, and fed the flame of diſcontent by every 
artifice which a miſguided zeal could inſpire. This 


artful change of the ſubject from temporal to religi- 


ous objects, increafed the number of the infurgents, 
and many of the gentry, particularly Humphrey 
Arundel, governor of St. Michael's Mount, joined 
the populace. They were now formed into a kind of 

lar army, amounting to near ten thouſand men, 


Lied Ruſſe}, who commanded a ſmall body of forces | 
in Devonſhire, being unable to meet the rebels in the | 
field, had recourſe to negotiation. - But they inſiſted 


on the moſt extravagant articles, declaring that they 
would never lay down their arms till they were grant- 
ed. They demanded, that all the general councils 
and ancient canons of the church ſhould be obſerved : 
that the law of the fix articles ſhould be executed : 
that tlie maſs ſhould be ſaid in latin, and the prieft 


alone receive the euchariſt : that the hoſt ſhould be 


elevated and worſhipped, and that thoſe who refuſed 

to perform that adoration ſhould' ſuffer as heretics: 

that the ſacrament ſhould be only adminiſtered to the 
people at Eafter, in one kind: that baptiſm ſhould 
be adminiſtered at all times, and at wy ſeaſons : that 
holy bread, holy water, and palms, 
uſed, and all the images reſtored, together with all 
the ancient ceremonies : that the new liturgy ſhould 
be laid aſide, and both the old offices and the proceſ- 


ions, be reſtored : that all preachers before their ſer- 


mons, and prieſts in their celebrating maſs, ſhould 


ray for the ſouls in purgatory : that the le | 
ſhou the bible: — by the ſuppreſſion of theſe 
very detrimental to the kin 


ſhould be forbid to read the bible : that every gentle- 
man ſhould be reſtrained from havin 
ſervant fore hundred marks of yearly income : 
and that half the abbey-lands ſhould be taken from 
the preſent poſſeſſors, and adjudged to two of the 
chief abbeys in each county. 


Theſe demands were received by the regency with 


that contempt they deſerved; and as foon as the re- 


bels found they were rejected, they determined to 


have recourſe to arms in order to-force a compliance 
from the 8 g | 
directly to Exeter, carrying before them croſſes, ban- 


® 


ners, Holy water, candleſticks, and other 1 1 1 


of che ancient ſuperſtition; together with t 


tile, his brother on the top of Windham ſteeple, and 


oak of reformation: This defeat intimidated the fe- 


ould again be bels of Yorkſhire, where a conſiderable party wer 


Accordingly they marched 


| ders, his forces were routed with the loſs of about an 
hundred men, among whom was John lord Sheffield. 
This defeat alarmed the government, and the king 


pear in perſon aga! 
earl of Warwick, at the head of ſix thouſand men 
levied for carrying on the war againſt Scotland. War- 
[| wick marched with the utmoſt ex 
up with the inſurgents at Duſſingale. 
gagement enſued, in which the rebels were totally de- 
feated, and above two thouſand of them ſlain on the 


* r 


with deſpair: they threw down their arms and ob- 


more than one 6 g 
tries. The forces deſtined for Scotland were detaine 


in England; and M. de Thermes landing 
| freſh ſuccours from France, he had leiſure to 
the diſtracted ſtate of that unhappy country to 8 
order. He took the caſtle of Boughtry, and put be 


ö 


. 


tained a pardon. 


the moſt provoking inſolence, a pardon which was 
offered them, it was determined to reduce them by 
force. The marquis of Northampton was accord. 
ingly ſent againſt them, with about a thouſand Eng- 
liſh infantry, and a body of Italian horſe. But the 
marquis advancing to Norwich, contrary to his or- 


propoſed to ſend Somerſet at the head of a powerful 
army, in order to cruſh the rebels before their nun- 
bers increaſed to a more formidable number. But the 
protector, who affected popularity, choſe not to ap- 
againſt the rebels; bur diſpatched the 


pedition, and came 


A bloody en- 


ſpot. Ket was hanged on the walls of Norwich cal- 


nine of his principal followers'on the boughs of the 


already in arms. The ſucceſs of Ket had animated 
them to purſue the ſame meaſures for obtaining e- 
dreſs of their grievances; and his defeat ſtruck them 


But though the royal authority acquired rente 
rebellions, they proved 
'; affairs in foreign coun- 


there with 
reduce | 


on, however, 


whole garriſon to the ſword. Haddingt 
held out againſt all his efforts, and it was dein 
to reduce che place by famine. But this yy ww 


, | f hrow 
eaſily effected, ſupp! ee — his efforts 


the place durin the ſummer, ſo . 
— At laſt winter effected what 1 
hole power could not perform. The inclemeney . 


cially as he was in no condition to ſupport the neceſ- 


of his enemies. formed a very formidable party 


a * 


er was an obſticle not to be ſurmounted by enemies too many advatitages over hint; they idgni- 
-” wiſh. The earl of Rutland; warden of the || fied all his imprudences into crimes. | 


Faſt Marches, received orders to diſmantle the place. || After ſeveral complaints, difputesy and fruitlefs 


He according marched thither at the head of a || treaties for an accommodation; the lord St. John, 
gem body of forces, demoliſhed the fortifications, ſident of the council, the earls of Warwick, 
. chr off the garriſon. Nothing was now left uthampton, and Arundel; with five other coun- 
2 be Engliſh of all their conqueſts in Scotland, ſellors, met, on Sunday the ſixth of October, at Ely- 
eta t the caſtles of Lauder, Douglas, Eymouth, Houſe, where the eafl of Warwick reſided; and 
ug oxburgh. 1 a aſſuming to themſelves the whole power of the coun- 
"Nor were theſe all the ill conſequences that reſulted eil, ſent for the lord mayor arid aldetmen of London; 
from the late commotions. Henry _ France, = | r 
encouraged by the inteſtine troubles o England, | 8 arging im WI 
iſſued 


NN conduct, an 

moſt enormous efimes, com- 
them to obey no orders but ſuch as were 
by themſelves: ' Informed of this feparate 


ge an effort to execute his favourite ſcheme of re- 
_ Boulogne. The court had for ſome time 


| henſive that he had formed that deſign, meeting, the king ſent ſerreraty Petre to know the 
e 1 55 | reaſon fer 5 F 


ſent over ſecretary Paget to the court of Ch 3 ſo uncommon a proceeding; He was very 
" ger 6 to Sdeluck ae with that power- || readily admitted, but not ſuffeted to depart till they 
ful monarch. But Charles having formed a defi had deliberated on the ſtate of the anon; 
of extending his dominions by acting the part of a || Somerſet; on being informed of this defection of 
champion for the catholic religion, liſtened not to the | the counſellors, removed the king from Hampton- 
advances made by the court of England for CO | Court to Windſor-Caſtle; and armitig his friends and 
into a ſtrict confederacy. In the mean time Henry II. ſervants, ſeemed determined to defend himſelf againſt 
entered. the territory of Boulogne at the head of a nu- [| his enemies. Bur finding that Cranmer and Paget 


merous army, took ſeveral caſtles, equipped a power- were the only perfons of rank that adhered to him, 


ful fleet, and attempted a deſcent on the iſlands of that he was abandoned by his partizans, and that the 
Guernſey and Jerſey ; but a ſquadron of the Engliſh people did not ſeem to intereſt themſelves iti his fa- 
ſhips being immediately fitted out, fell pu the ene. your, he loſt all hopes of ſueceſs, and offered to 
my, and drove them from the iſlands with the loſs of || fubmit to the deciſions of the council, provided they 
above a thodfand ink | would promiſe to treat him with candour This was 
Diſappointed in receiving the expected afliſtance || promiſed him. He was, however, ſent to the Tower, 
from the emperor, Somerſet was deſirous of con- with ſome of his friends and adherents; regs whom 
cluding a peace with France and Scotland; efpe- || was Cecil, afterwards fo famous in the reign of queen 
| | Elizabeth. On the fourteenth of October, he was 
brought before the council, and articles of aceuſation 
dangers that attended miniſters in demanding and {| exhibited W him, of which the followin were 
raiſing new ſubſidies : at the ſame time, he was de- the chief: That he had not obſerved the eon os 
termined to complete the great work of the Refor- on which he had been made protector; that he ha 
mation ſo ſucceſsfully begun. He therefore deter- | treated with ambaſſadors, without notifying it to-the 
mined to ſacrifice Boulogne, in order to gain the || council; and had, by his own authority, c 18 of 
friendſhip and affiſtance of Henry. But when he | governments and biſhoprics: that he had held a court 
propoſed the reſtitution of that place in the council, I} of requeſts in his own houſe : that he had debaſed 
he met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition from his ene- ff the coin: that he had iſſued proclamations in the 
mies; who knowing he was in no condition to carry ff affair of incloſures, contrary to the opinion of the 
on the war, were determined, for that very reafon, || whole council: that he had not taken cate to ſuppreſs 
ro oppoſe every meaſure that had any tendency to {| the late inſurrections; but had, on the contrary, ſups 
procure a pacification, and to embrace the firſt op- ported and encouraged them: that he had occaſioned 
portunity that offered for depriving him of his Co: che loſs of the forts in the territory of Boulogne, by 
The unbounded authority enjoyed by Some neglecting to furniſh them with proviſions and am- 
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ſary expences, and had experienced the difficulties and 
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expoſed him to danger. The haughtineſs of his car- || munition : that he had endeavoured to inſtil into the 
Tiage, his ambition, the contempt he expreſſed for || king a bad opinion of his counſellors, by prſuadrn | 


all thoſe who refuſed to be directed by his ſentiments, }| him they intended to deſtroy him: that he had cauſed 


joined to the conſideration of his limited and inferior || the lords of the council to be proclaimed traitors : 
capacity, irritated daily the diſcontented. Warwick, || that he had maliciouſly, not only put the king in 
the moſt powerful, and therefore the moſt dangerous || great fear, by carrying him ſo ſuddenly to Windfor, 
bur thrown him into a dangerous diſeaſe : that he had 
againſt him. He had provoked the nobility. and” || armed himſelf and his fervants ; and that he ititended 
gentry by the preference he had ſhewn the people || to fly to Guernſey or Jerſey. _ „ 
with regard to the incloſures, and the commotions As the duke had received no previous notice of 
that followed: they even dreaded a renewal of the || theſe articles, he was not ah wairy to give his anſwer, 
lame diſorders from his preſent affectation of popu- and was therefore remanded back to £ Tower. The 
larity. He had created a court of requeſts in his || marquis of Northampton, the earls of Warwick and 
own houſe for the benefit of the poorer claſs of Southampton, the lords St. John, Ruſſel, and Went- 
people, and readily embraced every meaſure caleu- || worth, were appointed governors of the king's perſon; 
lated to promote their intereſt and ſafety. But tho? || and che principal adminiſtration of the government 
Somerſet courted the affections of the people, his | entruſted with the earl of Warwick, but without any 
power among them was not conſiderable; the popiſh || title that might give him the leaſt authority over the 
party, which ſtill formed a principal part of the || other counſellors. A revocation of the protector's 
illiterate commonalty, were his inveterate enemies, || power was alſo Faß under the great ſeal. But 
and readily embraced every opportunity to condemn || all the arts of Warwick could not perſuade the well- 


- is conduct. All his actions were miſrepreſented ; meaning part of the council to believe the duke 


was reproached with the execution of his own || zuilty of any thing nem bad, either againſt 
rother; a crime ſo unnatural in the eyes of man- || the king or the conſtitution of his country: they in- 
kind in general, that he was repreſented as a monſter || deed chought him too obnoxious to the landed intereſt 
rather than a human being. Add to this the great of England, to continue longer at the head of affairs; 
parade he made of his wealth in erecting that mag- and therefore willingly eng ged in meaſures fo re- 
nificent Lage in the Strand, which ſtill bears his }| moving him from the ſeat power, as well as for 
dame; the pariſh church of St. Mary, and three || excluding him from ever regaining it for the future. 
biſhops houles, haying been pulled down, to furniſh || The Catholic party greatly exulted at the fall of 
ground and materials for that ſtructure. Theſe im- the protector. They flattered themſelves that War- 


Prudent and impolitic actions had given Somerſet's || wick, who was always conſidered a8 a friend to the 


Romiſh 
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Romiſh religion, would reſtore the ancient faith and] they had extended their complaiſance be, 


mode of worſhip; but the were miſtaken. War, |} regard to the meaſures of the court; were lend 
| 0 fo to the tenets of the Roman church, and it was hos | 
and knowing that the king had imbibed a ſtrong || determined to ſeize their revenues. The proſecution 
attachment to the, Proteſtant doctrines, he uas re- || was begun with the famous Gardiner, biſhop. of Win⸗ 
' ſolved not to oppoſe his inclinations, nor forfeit his || cheſter, who, in feveral inſtances, had rendered him. 
own powet by purſuing any violent meaſures. . He | ſelf obnoxious to the adminiſtration, He was: re. 
red | | quired to acknowledge his former miſhehayiour and 

Reformation; and fo ſtrongly. oppoſed; the meaſures || confeſs the juſtice of his confinement; to own that 

| of Southampton, who was conſidered. as the head of the king was ſupreme head of the church; that the 
the power of making and diſpenſing with holidays was 
nd ſoon |. part; of the prerogative; that the common- prayer. 

| [| book was a godly and commendable form; that the 
[| king was a complete ſovereign in his minority; chat 
to expect for their having been inſtrumental in the the ſtatute of the ſix articles was juſtly. repealed; 
fall G the duke of 8 JJ The earl of Warwick || and that the king had full authority to correct and 
was made lord-high-admiral of England; the lord reform what; was amiſs in eccleſiaſtical, diſcipline. 
ire The biſhop made no difficulty of ſigning all. theſe 

treaſurer, in the room. of the duke of Somerſet ; articles, except the firſt, He maintained, chat his 
Wootton, ſecretary, of ſtate, in the room of Smith; || conduct had always been inoffenſive; and declared, 

| lar rhat he would never own himſelf guilty of faults he 

Northampton obtained the office of great chamber- had not committed. But the council, who neyer 
e lain; and lord Wentworth, beſides the office of || intended to accept of any acknowledgment, multi- 
chamberlain of the houſhold, obtained the two large || plied articles in proportion to his ſubmiſſion, At 


| laſt, the prelate, from a dread of totally diſhonourin 
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torn from the ſee of London, +, | his former conduct by mean F determine 
Somerſet wanted ſpirit to ſupport his diſgrace with || to act with vigour. He refuſed to ſubſcribe any articles 


dignity; and he was prevailed upon to confeſs, on they might preſent to him; and was depoſed from his 
his knees, before the council, all, the articles of the ſee by a commiſſion appointed for that purpoſe. 
it im; a ſubmiſſion: that diſ- |] Several other . biſhops; much leſs ſuſpected and ob- 
ation. | noxious than Gardiner, underwent the fame fate; 
is off ar as Day, biſhop of Chicheſter; Heathe, of Worceſter, 


4 


Nor were theſe plunderers of the church contented 
| with the revenues of the prieſthood they extended 
their rapacity to objects of much ſmaller importance. 
The council iſſued an order for purging the libraries 
of all ſuperſtitious: books, and all that were plated 
with gold and ſilver were condemned for their orna- 
ments. If they were books of literature, they were 
deſtroyed, as uſeleſs; if of mathematics, geometry, 
or aſtronomy, they were ſuppoſed to be infected with 
magic. The libraries of Oxford ſuffered the utmoſt 
outrage; nor had the univerſity power to oppoſe theſe 
|] barbarous violences; they even feared that their re. 
|| venues would attract the rapacity of the earl of War- 
wick. The. princeſs. Mary herſelf was expoſed to 
n | the utmoſt danger: ſhe, was required to change her 
rences, Glasl, that he would not pay the penſions religion, or at leaſt to read St. Auguſtin and the an- 
ſtipulated by his predeceſſor, being determined not || cient fathers, who would convince her of the errors 
to be tributary to any monarch, upon earth. He, || of popery.. But Mary was inſenſible to all theſe 
however, offered to pay a ſum of money for the im- remonſtrances. She was, however, alarmed for her 
mediate reſtitution of Boulogne; and it was accor- || own ſafety, and formed a plan for making her eſcape 
j nee Perc ſurrender the place for four hundred || to the court of Charles V. but her deſign was, di- 
thouſand crowns ; one half to be paid immediately, || covered, and prevented. The emperor, however, 
| and the other at the end of fix months. Scotland made ſtrong repreſentations in her behalf: he even 
was included in this treaty; and it was ſtipulated, || threatened to commence hoſtilities, if liberty of con- 
that the Engliſh ſhould reſtore Lauder and Douglas, || ſcience was refuſed her. His remonſtrances had the 
and demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh and Ey-. || deſired effect: it was not thought adviſeable to plunge 
mouth LO 24. 4... || the nation into a war on ſo light an occaſion; and 
This peace was celebrated with great rejoicings, || Edward, who had imbibed the utmoſt deteſtation for 
though it was very far from being, agreeable to the || the idvlatrous;; worſhip of the Catholics, lamented 
people. The 1 c acer Boulogne, which had with tears the obſtinacy of his ſiſter, and his ow. 
been conſidered as fo great a crime even to have pro- misfortunè in being obliged to tolerate her errors. 
poſed it, in the duke of Somerſet, opened. the eyes. || A. D. 1551. The ſweating ſickneſs, which now 
of the people: they were now convinced, that the || raged in England, ſwept away great numbers of the 
ambition of the courtiers, not any regard for the inhabitants, Several of the nobility alſo felt the 
glory of the king and the welfare of the nation, had || dreadful effects of this alarming contagion; among 
raiſed the ſtorm that had ſwept Somerſet from the ſeat || whom were the duke of Suffolk and his 2 
of power. The murmurs became general, and ſoon || By the death of theſe two noblemen, the title 1 
reached the ears of the aſpiring Warwick, who, to || duke of Suffolk became extinct in the family 0 
divert the public attention, and prevent their reſent- Brandon, which was next in ſucceſſion wann 
ment from proving fatal to the adminiſtration, un- || after the two daughters of Henry VIII. aye 
dertook the popular office of enquiring into certain || of Warwick, who ſeems already to have formed 
miſdemeanors of thoſe who had been intruſted with || deſign of placing his own family on the throne, = 
the management of the public money, ſome of whom. || mediately procured Henry Grey, marquis of = or; 
were ſeverely puniſhed. Ĩ!I to be created duke of Suffolk. The laſt I a 
Warwick had already declared his deſign to com- Northumberland died without iſſue; and Sir T ou 
plete the Reformation, and he naw began to curry ' Piercy, his brother, having been attainted on Rory 
his promiſe into execution. Several biſhops, though II of the ſhare; he had in the Yorkſhire — 
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duting the late reign, che title was extinct, and rhe 


\ eſtate was veſted in the crown. Warwick, therefore, 
rocured for himſelf thoſe —_— poſſeſſions whic 

ay in the north, the moſt warlike part of the king 

* _—_— and was dignified, with the title of duke ve | 
Northumberland. Lord St: John, the treaſurer, was 


arquis of Wincheſter, and Sir William | 
een of Pembroke; William Cecil was 


knighted, and made ſecretary of ſtate, and Sir Ro-“ 
bert Dudley, one of Norchumberland's ſon, was 
ſworn one of the ſix ordinary e of the King' J 


Several excellent regulations were now made for l 
the benefit of: commerce, and reſtoring” the coin of 


the kingdom. 10 fei 3 er ſtandard. *Alriioſt "the! | 


into a co ration,! and ivſted ry rag: pri- 
vileges, all the merchants of the Hanſe towns; and 
dme council, ſenſible of the prejudices done dy this 
means to the national induſtry? ſuppreſſed the grant; 3 
and all foreigners whatever, from this period, being 
obliged to pay the ſame duties, the Engliſh turned 
their attention to commerce, and a ſpirit of , 
began to appear in che Kingdom. But all theſe 
11 ing attempts Were in danger of being rendered Wer. f 


ed ambition of the duke of Northumberland! WR 


to himſelf or his adherents, only as ſteps to farther; 
acquiſitions; and perceiving: the duke of Somerſet, 
though deprived of his dignity, and even gtcatly. 
Jefſencd in the public eſteem by his late puſillanimous 
conduct, ſtill Preſerved a conſiderable degree of | po- 


idered as the chief obſtacle to His! ambitious Pro- 
a The alliance ſo lately concluded dethwern their, fa- 


1 be « "at an n'entertainnferſt 17 60 was to be A for 
them at lord Paget's. Crane and his wife corroba- 
rated Palmer's evidence with regard to the laſt 
"ſcheme and it 5 8 0 that ſome raſh deſign of that 


nature had been propoſed, though no regular plot had 
ever been formed, nor wy 7 meaſures taken for its exe- 
Eution, If 
The dikes trial came on before his p peers. at Weſt⸗ 
1 tiitnſter-hi, on the firſt of nde the marquis 
of Windheſter reſiding as hi h-ſteward, He denied 
the charge, and demanded to be confronted with his 
| accuters ; but this requeſt, however equitable, was 
denied, and the court proceeded to the trial. The 
depoſitions of the witneſſes as given before the privy- 
countil, were delivered in to the j jury, but they were 
neither produced in court, nor confronted with the 
1 priſoner. The duke's defence was however, Jo. 1 
tisfactory with N. to the treaſonable part of the 
charge, that the cers gave a verdict in his fayour ; 
but they found him guilty of the other part of the 
mas and he was condemned to ſuffer, as 4 felor; 


urſuant to a ſtætute paſſed in the reign, of Henry 
II declating it felony for any perſon Kone 1 


—_ 


— 


1 


[ 92 of killing a 9 


A. D. 1 $32. lo behaviour, a PE 


tive by the civil commotions, excited by the unbound- 9 | 


 conſidered-alh increaſe of titles or poſſeſſions, either [| 


pularity, he reſolved to ruin a man, whom he con- 


| 55 155 ſentence, Becndſt aWarded by 1 


cp © to is Ling in e of lie 105 75 
family, and on the twenty-ſecond of. 1 he 


Cakes J E 


Was carried to the ſcaffold on "Tow: hill 
Was to ſuffer, He was' attended on this mn molanc 
occaſion by I r. Cox; and after Perform 

votions, he a farefſed! himſelf 10 4 ſpeech ic 9 


5 x- ne declared his An ence with;rega tl 
, ana his fidelity ro his arts PE 1 85 


milies had been productive of no cordial union; it 


felling, with more eaſe and certainty, the deſtruction 
of his rival. He began his infamous deſign by alien- 
aiing the affections of the young King from his uncle, 
whom he repreſented as a very dangerous ſubject: 
he ſpread a report, that Somerſet had cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed king in ſeveral counties, and that he 
was preparing an armed force to make himſelf maſter | | 
of his majeſty's perſon. At the ſame time he conti- | 
nually offered him freſh inſults, in order to provoke | 
him to commit imprudent actions; and had gained 
over many of the friends and ſervants of that unfor- | 
tunate nobleman to his intereſt. Thus provoked, the 
unguarded Somerſet let fall ſome menacing expreſ- | 
lions againſt Northumberland, and his welcbe 
confidents carried to his enem y every Paſſionate word 
that dropped from him; ey even revealed the 
ſchemes which they hetrifetves ſuggeſted. The king 
was informed of theſe pretended diſcoveries, and bi 
too readily believing the flanderous tales, he abandoned 

_ uncle, and conſented to his err put under ar- 

Welt. , 

The reacharous and dypoceitbal Northumberland 
having thus obtained his ma jeſty's permiſſion, the 
duke of Somerſet, the lord Grey: David and John 
deymour, Hammond and Newdigate, two of tlie 
duke's ſervants, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Thomas 

Palmer, were all apprehended the ſame” night, and 
committed. to priſon. The next day the dutchefs of 
Somerſet, wich her two favourites, Crane and his 
vife, Sir Miles Patridge, Sir Michael Stanh6 pe, 
Baniſter, and others, were taken into cuſtody." 
Thomas Palmer, who had acted as a | ſpy” upon thi 
_ actions, charged him with having formed a 
"gn © to excite 2 rebellion in the north; to attack | 
- horſe· guards on a muſter-day ;' to take poſſeſſion |þ 
- the ower; and to raiſęe an infutrection in Lon- 
Na But the only accuſation that ſeemed to have 
- ruth for its foundation Was, that he had form- 
ie defign to murder the duke of Northumberland: | 


marguis of Northampton, and the earl of Pem- 
25 


5 


— — — 


I feſſed his zeal and affectlon for che! e 


and a ſincere Sele in what he 
only afforded Northumberland an opportunity of ef. 


3 
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Patridge were hanged; and. Sit Michas I Nank 
with Sir Thomis Arandel, he Heated, a$ the ele 
confederatess but ſtrendouſſy denied : 
moments; cke crühe fot which they fu 
Paget, x; ; 

achrive of His office, 5 1 55 wife to ay. 4 a jog 
of fix thouſand * potinds ;: Rich, b 

| chancellot, was alſo dep 7 71 che Teal, 


ſent a letter to Somerſet, "infork ning him of the. ler 
of the council. 


mote it. He EX reſſed 
Ain: and tlie council the woc im blck Fi por 31 
clared he died in peace with all mankind; aſked par- 
don of all whom he had offended; and re . the 

prayers of all preſent. On finiſhing his Teh, he 
adjuſted himſelf with 'the atm moſt 9 


5. n, Toe 
block, where lie received che blow which pot a Perio 
to his life. 


A dreadful groan ran thru h the hole, alidience 
when the fatal ſtroke was given. 91080 ruſhed, 
and dipped their hahdkerchiefs itt 105 b Pitch 
they preſerved as a precious relic; and pal ö them, 
When Northumberland, ſome ti time after, met a ſimi- 
lar fate, upbraided kim with this Aden, and dif 
play yed befdie His eyes theſe” fy mbol s of his erf ime, 
omerſet certainly. eſerved a Per Fate, He- was 
a perſon of preat virtues, e for } his Piety; cour- 
200. and affable, fincert and candid in all his. Trand- | 
actions, a patron of the poor and oppreſſed ; but, a 
much better general than 4 Cgüunfellor F E 00 
he committed were owing 6 Shakes, nit to; any ba 
intention. He was never 4c tifed of perſon Vices, 


F e m dee, of 


cruelty, or of 9 pfelñoh. 
Sir Ralph Vie a brave 010 oer nd Sir bikes 


anh, 


hgh 1 
> ed. Lor 
dt utelly of enz, W 


ancellor bf thi 


*. 


Jy high 


of hay 


The parliament, which get on tlie twehr Feth 10 of 


| Fanvary” paſſed ſeveral bills b beth of civil and reli: 


| gfous natufe ; but the m . temarkable = that 
which regarded 1 15 7 crime 


commons annexed 4 ctuſe of infinitely more conſe- 


treaſon; to which the 
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uence than the bill itſels, It was declared, «, That || cough, which ended in a cotſumpt r 
Belle ſhould be attainted of treaſon on this act, unleſs 15 5 hoped that the king's York de Texas, how. 
two witneſſes ſhould come, and to their face aver the || ſpring, and the medicines adminiſtered 88 of 
fact for which they were to be tried, except ſuch. as Cians, would by degrees get the better of ki Phyſi- 
ſhotild make a voluntary confeſſion; and that none ¶ der; but it proved of too malignant a hs 1 
ſhould be queſtioned for any thing, ſaid or written || increaſed ſo faſt, that when the parliament ay aud 
' againſt the king of government, but within three | TIN the 
months after it was done.” This equitable and con- 
oled by all Nor- 


beginning of March, both houſes were obliged to 
ſtitutional clauſe was ſtrongly opp 0 
y condemned their 


254 A. D71853. A. Isi. 


attend him at Whitehall, to hear the teaſons for the; 
„Northumberland perceived that it was/now necer 


o 


thumbetland's faction, as it totally conde!1 8 
late proceedings in the cafe of the unfortunate duke || ſary to complete the deſign he had formed for Jae, 
1 of Somerſet; but notwithſtanding all their arts, it his own family on the throne of England. 115 cos 
| | paſted both houſes, and has ever ſince remained one: || fote ſuffered none but his own Creatures, to ap many 
of the chief bulwarks of Engliſh liberty, the royal perſon. | At the ſame time he fete of 
Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, was one of the moſt || moſt anxious concern for the young monarch's heats, 
eminent prelates of that age, both on account of his || and recovery. By theſe hypocritical expreſſions of 
learning and abilities, and the unblemiſhed integrity duty, he ſoon gained the firſt place in the affoRic.. 
of his Fife. He had always oppoſed by his vote and ¶ and confidence gf young Edward. Thus point bene 
Influence, all the late innovations in religion; but gained, the next was to prevail upon the King to alter 
they were no ſooner eſtabliſhed, than he had readily; ||. the ſuceeſſion. Edward, Who was ſincertly attached 
ſubmitted, and conformed himſelf to every ſyſtem of ||, to the proteſtant religion, had often expreſſed hi 
doctrine which was eſtabliſhed by authority. He || dread of. the fatal conſequences: that would inevitably 
juſtly concluded, that all private opinions ought to attend its profeſſors, if ſo bigotted a catholic as rel | 
be ſacrificed to the great concerns of public peace and || ſiſter Mary ſhould ever aſcend the throne. Northum. 
; tranquillity. . But neither his obedient, and tractable berland improved theſe melancholy reflections, and 
conduct, not the unimpeached rectitude of his life and || artfully inſinuated, that the only method of averti 
morals, could ſecure him againſt. the rapacious de- 


1 138 8 le. | thoſe dreadful misfortunes from the profeſſors of dle 
—_ Northumberland, who had formed a deſign ee e . 1 
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new religion, conſiſted in changing the ſucceſſion: He 


| 1 5 to himſelf the ample revenues of added that the king poſſeſſed the fame powar wich his 

© .. , the ſee of Durham, and of acquiring a principality! || father, and might therefore transfer the cruwn from 
JJC 
E could be executed, it was neceſſary to deprive Ton- ter to Frances Brandon, now dutcheſs ot Suffolk. 
= Cs tal of his biſhopric. A bill of attainder was  there-:||. Obſerving, at the ſame time, that the princeſs Eliza. 
1 fore brought into the houſe of lords, where it PRI, beth mult inevitably ſhare. the fate of her ſiſter; be. 
| with only two diſſenting voices, Cranmer and lord || cauſe the only pretence they could uſe againſt May 
Stourton. But when the bill was ſent down to the || was her illegitimacy, which equally affected Elizabeth, 


commons, they inſiſted that witneſſes ſhould be ex- the marriages both of Catherine and Anne havin 8 


— — * 


amined, in order 19, prove the charge, 5 | Pres deleted unlawful by the legiſlatureee. 
that the biſhop ſhonld be confronted with his accuſers [ Edward, whoſe prevailing paſſion was the intereſt 
and be permitted to ſpeak in big gh defence. Theſe of the reformed. religion, was pleaſed with this ex- 
1 equitable demands were refuſed, and, the conimons] pedient. He knew the lady Jane to be; a-perſon 
1 nobly exerted the power with which they were in. equally diſtinguiſhed for the accompliſhments of her 


truſted, and threw out the bill. This oppoſition, of þ| mind and perſon: ſtrongly attached to the reformed 
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the commons, ' ſo ,unuſual in that age, convinced religion, a friend to virtue, and a lover of her: coun- 


Northumberland that he had nothing to hope for try. He therefore determined to leave the crown to 

from their condeſcenſion, and every thing to fear from 
their oppoſition. It was therefore reſolved to diſſolve IJ had bee 

the parliament, which had ſubſiſted from the begin- I VIII. as heir to the throne after his own children. 

rei gg. [I It was now neceſſary for Northumberland to finiſn 

A. D. 1553. The utmoſt pains were taken to pro- 


ning of the preſent rein. 


* 
0 


*+ - 


cure a parliament more ſubſervient to the adminiſtra- | the c [ ; was ef 
tion than the laſt. Accordingly the king wrote cir- || perſuading the duke of Suffolk to give his daughter 


the lady Jane Gray, in marriage to his fourth ſon, 


cular letters to all his ſheriffs, requiring them to re- 
turn fuch members as would ſerve the court; an ex- 
ample of the moſt fatal tendency, as the freedom 
of elections was a very eſſential part of the national 
liberty. The labours of the court were not in vain; 
the parliament anſwered all the expectations that were 
formed of it; no oppoſition was made to the mea. 
fures of the aminiltration.” Tonftal had, during the 
receſs of parliament, been depoſed by lay .commil- 


— 


| Honers, and the fentence was now, confirmed by the 
| Parliament, who divided the ſee of Durham into two 


iſhoprics ; but the dignity of an earl palatine was 
veſted in the king, who gave it to Northumberland. 


attachment; they granted the king two ſubſidies and 
two fifteenths. Edward himſelf was a great œcono- 
miſt; but the rapacity of his courtiers was ſo inſa- 
tiable, that notyithitandin the plunder . of the 
churches, colleges, and. 5 55 the fall of the 
many manors that belonged to them, and the four 
hundred thouſand crowns received from France, for 
the reſtitution of Boulogne, the. debt of the crown 
amounted to three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
. ' During the ſpring of the preceding year Edward 
4d been feized with the meaſles, and afterwards with 
the ſmall-pox, but paſſed through both without any 
dangerous ſymptoms, ang his health had ſome time 
been Fully re-eſtabliſhed, when he was ſeized with a 


T - 


— 


4. 


| his preferments to Northumberland, - heſitated not 


that accompliſhed princeſs ; eſpecially as her mother 
had been expreſsly mentioned in the will af Henry 


the other part of his political fabric, in order to ſettle 
the crown on his own family. This was effected by 


the lord Guildford Dudley. Suffolk, who owed all 


* 


to form the offered alliance. This being effected, 
Northumberland determined to ſtrengthen his intereſt 
by other marriages, / and accordingly brought about 


They alſo gave the miniſtry another; mark of their | 


Nothing now remained to complete the deſig 
but the execution of the 


LF FF 4 


which Edward had determined to make in the ſaccel- 
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red leave to conſult together 


AD. 1553. * 


Were aſtoniſhed; and defi 


. 255 
laboured affiduduſly- 


of this ambitious. attempt, been hated by the people. | 


o hs n bn axe, Heh hard by th poop. 

title to the crown, after the ach | d 

mitted of no diſpute; for the objections ſtated by 
F Jane were new, and unknown to 


me nation, Mary was conſidered by the people in | 
general as the legal ſucceſſor of Edward. 


P * # . 


and of the deſign of Northumber- 
perſon, She was now convinced of 
y of immediately providing for her own 
| 1 rn death of one of her e 
ien 1 upPPoſfed to have died of the plague, fur- 
ſhed her with an excuſe for a ] f | 


Nor did ſhe think herſelf fafe till 
Ngham, ſhe w 


of cu ein Suffolk; whence ſhe character 
| neil and nobility, demanding 


% 


precipitate return. 
ſhe reached Fram- 

rote, in character 
queen, to the cout 


to be ack 


2 
4 


2ath of her brother, ad- 
| ſonal merit have entitled her to the Crown, 
1 enjoyed it without oppoſition, * She Was a la 
|} molt amiable perſon, 

| the moſt accompliſhe 


| the amulements of the court. 
ambition; 'ſhe deſired not to 
of her country. She had hitherto been uh 
| with'the ſecrer diſpoſitions of Edward in h 


* ” * 


| fone” days before their coronation; © The council; 


defired leave to conſult together |; lab. du r Edward not to alter | 
on a ſubject of ſo much importance to the kingdom I the ſucteſſion. Heall J, that he could not, with- 
in general, and themſelves in particular, After ſome ¶ out perjury, ſign che parent; as he had already ſworn 
time, they returned, and declared, that they could | to the obſervation of Henry's wilt; but, at Edward's 
not obey the king's orders. They juſtly obſerved, ¶ earneſt — and Northumberland's authoritative 
that the ſettlement. of the crown by Henry VII. was || itiſtances, he ſigned the inſtrument, ls 
made purſuant to an act of parliament; Whereas]] The health of Edward now deelined viſibly every 
this not only wanted that authority, but, by an act day, and all hopes of his recovery vaniſhed. The 
paſſed in the beginning af oe reign, it was ||| people had not ſcrupled, for ſome time; to impute 
declared to be treaſon in any of the heits, their aiders the diſorder of Edward to the practices of Northum: 
and abettors, to — 7 to change the order of fuc. || berland; and an incident which now happened tended 
ceſſion. The duke o Northumberland was o in- || to confitm them in their opinion. His ylicians 
cenſed at their refuſal, that he behaved in the moſt were all diſcharged by an order of counci procured 
indecent manner; it was even feared he would pro- by Northumberland; and the king committed to the 
ceed to violence againſt their perſons, The king de- care of an ignorant old woman, who engaged, by the 
clared, he intended to ſummon a parliament, in order || help of her noſtrums, to reſtore him, in a ſhort time, 
to obtain their ratification of the deed; but in the to his former health and yigour But unfortunately 
mean time, commanded them, on their allegiance, to || for the peace of England, her promiſes were never 
draw the letters patent in the legal form. At the performed. The fymproms! were every day aggra⸗ 
ſame time, the judges were informed by the council, :|| vated; his cough increaſed, his legs fwelled, his co: 
that their refuſal would ſubject them to the pains of || lour became pale and livid, and he reſigned his 
high-treaſon. At laſt ĩt was determined that a ſpecial | breath at Greenwich on the ſixth of July, in the ſix- 
commiſſion ſhould be paſſed by the king and council, | teenth year of his age, and the ſeverith of his reign. 
commanding the judges to draw a patent for the new {| Edward was almoſt idolized by his Mbjects. Ee 
ſettlement of the crown; and that a pardon ſhould || was of a:mild and ſueet diſpofition, and ſerupulouſiy 
be granted them for any offence they might commit Attached to the prinoiples of equity and juſtice.” His 
in executing the commands they had received. The || learning was far ſuperior to his years. Hie loved the 
patent was accordingly drawn, and ſigned by all the liberal arts before he knew them. Had he been in 
Judges, except Sir James -Hales, who, though a dulged with a longer life; there is all the reaſon in the 
ſincere friend to the Reformation, obſtinately refuſed | 0 to ſuppoſe he would have made his: people if 
to put his name to the inſtrument;  'Cranmer alone, l happy by a wiſe and equitable adminiſtration}, © if 
of all the officers of ſtate,” oppoſed this ſcheme; e 3 Bao wo vinw.or banter | 
1 Dog 1 eren eee 4 Oz 1 4 i 
1 85 , EE Oe ooo peta 4 
A. D. A Civil war is the general conſequence f Northuniberland finding it in vain to diſſemble any 1 
1553. 1 a breach in the order of ſucceſſion. Eng- longer, threw off . alk and reſolyed to act in a 9 
land had now been involved in that dreadful calamity, || mote open manner. He engaged the council to depute 4 
had not the duke of Northumberland, the ſole author {| him, and the earl of Suti, to Sion Hoiife: A ſear on | 


the banks of the Thames, where 

reſided, to inform her that the had been appointed 

by the deceaſed King to _fiigceed Him in the throne, 

ane, who was nearly of the ſame age with Edward, 

ad received her education with him; and could per- 
„ e * ; 74 

» the had 

a lady of the 

#54 a> wo ial te: tf: 

ic molt engaging diſpoſition, 

ie moſt "accompliſhed parts. "The ſtudy of the 

learned. languages was at once et employment and 

her delight; and-ſhe preferred the leffos of Plato tg 

She was a ſtranger tg 

la *4) } $17 LOL Fit 11 

diſturb the tranqui lity 

acquainted 


Where the lady Tane then 


1 


the moſt engag 
Fa 


* 


1c Ie r ward in her fayour; 
ſhe never imagined ſhe was deſtined to the "throne, 
Struck with ſurprize and conſternation at the meſſage | 
ſhe refuſed the offer;  alled e preferable right 
of the two princeſſes; and warning t 
conſequences that would, in all brobabilicy attend ſo 
dangerous, and, in her opinion, {6 criminal an enter- 
prize; begging they would let her continue in the 
private ſtation ſhe had hitherto enjoyed. She wiſhed 
to refuſe a ſceptre to which ſhe liad nv fight, and 
which ſhe. conſidered as a burden, 
Every argument was uſed by her father-in-law, 

xr father, and her huſband, whom ſhe tendetly loved, 
to combat this reſolution; and ſhe'ar laſt yietded' to 
cheir importunities, but with ſo much felüctance, 
that her conſent was rather extorted than given. She 
was immediately conducted to the Tower, where it 
was then cuſtomary- for the new monarchs to reſide 


ging the table right 
them of the fatal 


nowledged and proclaimed. 


humberland's 


who found themſelves, in effect, Nort 
priſoners 
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Priſoners, were obliged to attend. They iſſued order I] | 
for proclaiming the lady Jane; but ſo thor W | 
were the ambitious ſchemes of Northumberla 
teſted,” that they were obſerved only in the capital: 
the injuſtice of that nobleman had effectually effaced 
the merits of the lovely victim of her famuly's, am- 


| pition. 


| landing 0 


perior military ac 


be Matys ens, an 


The news of this revolution was received 
with ſilent ſurprize by the people ; nor were any of 


thoſe .acclamations. heard, which. are uſual on ſüch th cathed al f St. Paul d. the. 
| the ral of St. Pau 875 an 


occaſions”: even the heralds ſeemed to a ge — 
vice with regret. a inet. 6814 


During theſe cranſadions; Mary.:exerted; all Wh 


intereſt S oppoſe the deſigns of Northumberland, 
and to aſſert her own title to the cromn. She Was 
attended by great numbers of the neighbouring i un- 

wants ; and, by poſitively promiſing to leave re- 
gion in the ſage ſtate he und it, reſerving no- 
thing more than a liberty to $ her on, ſhe 
the people in her intereſt; and though ſtrongly at- 
tached to the Refortnation, they promiſed to ſupport 
her with their Ives and fortunes. She was nom joined 
by numbers of the nobility and gentry z particularly 
by the carls of: Bath and Suſſex, Sir Thomas Mor- 


fixed || 
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gaunt, Sir John Wharton, Sir William 1 os 4 
Id; and Sir Henry 4 
to het ſtandard, 3 bee —_ 
reinforcement. Sir Edward Haſtings, * the 
carl: of Huntingdon, having been ordered b 4 
government to: levy for the ſervice of 
Jane, deſerted to Mary, at the head: of four — — 
men. Even the fleet which. had been ſent by Nor- 
thumberland to cruiſe on the coaſt of Suffolk, in 
order to ee either the eſcape of Mes or the 
foreign forces to her aſſiſtance, ubmitted 
to chat princeſs. 


ſellors perſuaded Northumberland to head the army 
in perſon; obſerving, that his known valour, his ſu- 
uiſitions, and the dread of his 
name, already terri le in Nuten by his victory in 
Ine late reign, would ſtrike the he inſurgents v with fear. 


_ He followed their adyice, and Fed the army; which 
zmounted to ix thouſand foot and two thouſand | 
where ſhe was met by the princeſs 
e e alarmed ſeveral l 
they adviſed the princeſs to | 
"Had I] troubles, which Lene yo 


horſe... IN 5 
The 2 pproac of No 


retire to the Cone * the duke advanced with 


falt port demanded, the advice had, probably, 
lowed 5; but he marched i in {0 flow and deli 
ne chat Mary” 8 friends had time oy recover 
from their fears, and to join her ſtandard with all 
err forces. a Wben Northumberland reached Bury, 
ec found Sf! [169H 8 of his men had deſerted, 


FAVE hy coun- 
Tower, where 
that am- 
7125 ner TO of ting Ther 
8 = 1 LL 
eie 0 
1 the 


2 5 d, in 12 N terrns, HY 10 0 10 
and 11 75 5 of Nor thumberland, his 1 85 ava- 
rice and unbdunded ambition, the criminal deſign he 


had formed for altering t the ſucceſſion, and the wick- 


' Edneſs in which he had involved the Whole council: 

| and concluded With moving that they mi ht, return 

Immediately to their duty and allegiance, which, they 

owed their lawful ſovereign, by proclaiming M 

gueen,, as the only method they ould now take to 
reſerye the tranquillity of the ate, a, recover 

Beit 0 own honours . 8 


5 
þ „ 
* 


4210 4 


— — — es 


Pected levents alarmed Northumberland, 4 
* — — the army in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don to march immediately towards Newmarket, under 
the command of the duke of Suffolk. But the coun- 


thit expedition which the cauſe he had 1 8 to 
n {| of her ſiſter's f 


1915 a 


Northumberland loſt at 


* 


4 ” x 


Pembroke he motion; 
hand: upon e ee he was win 0G is 
man ho ſhould, preſums..t0,,oppoſe. {6 — 
meaſure. But there was no, occaſion. . G 
force: Bube, e their appro 
the propoſal: the lord-mayor ,andal - Ak 


ordered to arrend immedia 4 4 — 
claimed on the nineteenth 


„Was 
July zin, the, Ba 


London and Meſtminſter. Le Deym, was, "oy in 


event. celeb 
1] with; great rejoicings by the populace. pf 
duke of .Saffplk himſelf, ; who. commanded, in ths 
Tqwer, finding all xefiſtance,,would, bein, vain, or. 
dered the gates to be thrown. Wn, ao eee for 
queen Mary. Lady-Jane again. deſcended to a pri- 
vate ſtation; Which — Have left, had 
not the ambition, at hex relations; ae 
a ſceptre which belonge E Ti 
Orders were now dil JAtc 
thumberland, to diſpand 1 —5 zi 
OR his: hands, he. had been delerted by his troops, | 
and endeayoured toi gain the Hane of dhe queen. hy 
an — 7 ſubmiſſion: he Þ her queen with 
all the external marks of yan Jarisfaction,. But 
Mary was not to be deceived. by thei hypocritical be- 
haviour f Northumberland; ſhe knew him, to-bean 
inyeterate; ænemy toy her hl family, and, that his 
expreſſians of loyalty and acal forher, ſervice eie 
1} wholly.extorted Hy feat. She therefore immediate 
ſent che earl jof > Arundel..to agreſt chat ambhitigus 
nobleman, his ſons and accmplices. The h kty 
once both bis hopes "and be 
courage. Arundel no ſooner informed him of the 
purport of his viſit, than he fell at his feet, and, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, begged his favour. 
| t behaviour, ſo peculiar to fallen inſalen 
excited the contempt, rather than the pity of Arun- 
del. He told the duke the queen's orders muſt be 
obeyed; and Northumberland, together with two of 
his ſons, and his principal accomplices, were ſent to 


before-they 


London, and Cap an to the Tower. The duke 


All oppoſition 72 5 akte 5 at- 


1 all train 
at. courtiers, ſet out from F Nati gha for ring 


* ä 


—_—— 


the marquis of Exeter 


REF | 
1. 


1izaberh, with a 
body of two, thouſand” en. She Had f aiſed thoſe 
forces as a defence for her own — 1 Fro uring the 
o threaten: he king dom with 
all the horrors of a 251 war ; but bn; 'being informed 
uccefs, and the eritire, fabmiſſion of 
Noihymberland's party, the Procebflec ed, at the head 
of her little army,, to join her fiſts And had the 
addreſs to gain her confidence, by Mong bo her that 
theſe men were raiſed for her ſer 1 
Mary made a very pompous . 
0 , N ee jately to on ower, e 
e of Nor alk, of 55 Getained riſoner 
4 Courtney, | ſon to 


haut bells cl harged 
with any crime, had heen 
| ment ever ines 1 8 and, de thiee 1 


7.72; £- 


ice. | 


tionate manner, 0 to A Cen 00 4 of the ee xi 
<« Theſe are my priſovers ;” þ 170 9 927 CR y.t0 
be ſet at liberty, 175 confi 855 
and favour. he Prelates 5 e re vo Gn 3 
Courtney was created earl o - Devonſhir ang 
diner made lord bigh'« chancellor of 
Notwithſtanding the promiſe Mary 
continue the religion eſtabliſhed | Jy 20 
zien 12 make promiſes; 950 hs, 
intereſt itſe ive way to avour! 
reſtoring the” religion of the chur 1 10 15 Fi 1 
granted, indeed, a 55 of 4 4 


mitted the ax vote bo. Che late: She, 


— 


in the moſt bitter terms, againſt the tenets of t 


larly with regard to the Reformation. But he ſhould | 


„ 1M; 5; & 
A * 4 : of "x & * 


followed by. all IEA ar e 'K 
y, and opinionated, was 


a+ 


naturally ſolemn; melanc 


A 


8 ä ys » n. Sh 1 s 
paring the refarmed religion. ; | She was ſo determined 


che Union ofthe Catholic Church, that had it not 


been for the more artful coumſels of Charles V. and | 
biſhop Gardiner, ſhe had ſent directly for cardinal | 


ſuch dangerous, tendency," the _— was, With great 


* 
4 


public as poſſible, and the partizans of Mary mag. 


different light: they were alarmed for their 9. c ; 

and their i were: ſoon confirmed 57 confi ence | 
of the Catholics, who made no ſcruple 2 | 
Proteſtants. Bourne, one of the chaplains of biſhop | 
Bonner, in a ſermon preached before that prelate in 
the cathedral. of St. Paul's, uſed. the , moſt. indecent | 
invectives againſt Edward's adminiſtration, particu- | 


have remembered, that the memory of Edward, was | 
ſtill dear to the people who were alarmed. for their | 
religion, and it could. not be. ſuppoſed they would 

part with it eaſily. Accordingly a furious tumult 
was excited: ſome of the audience reproached him in 
the harſheſt- terms; others pelted him with ſtones; 
and one of them threw a dagger with ſuch dexterity | 
at the preacher, that it narrowly. miſſed his face, and | 
ſtuck faſt in the wood of the pulpit behind him. 


3 
an 


1 


ections: he therefore pleaded guilty to 
| Northampton, and the earl of Warwick, who were 
tried at the ſame tribunal, and were all condemned to 


8 0 
33 


* 


1 


«vain and fallacious appeararices ; they were foon jj After the indictment was read, the duke deſired per- 
gerevain and f The queen miſſion prone two queſtions to the peers who were 


appointed to decide his fate : firſt, Whether any per- 


orders given him by the council, under the great ſeal ? 
Ay, Whether thoſe who were — zuiltß 

with himſelf could fit as his judges? The Pi h- 

ſteward anſwered, That the nao, wu of an uſurper 


had no authority; and that thoſe peers who had nei- 


ther been impeached nor convicted, were innocent in 


the eye of che law, and therefore might be admitted 
on any jury. Theſe anſwers, though far from being 


uncontrovertible, ſufficiently convinced the duke, 


that ĩt would be abſolutely uſeleſs to make any ob- 
His example was followed by the marquis of 


ſuffer as traitors. Sir John and Sir Henry Gates, 
Sir Andrew Dudley, and Sir Thomas Palmer, Who 


| had been ſo inſtrumental in bringing the duke of 


Somerſet to the block during the late reign, pleaded 


guilty, and received the ſame ſentence. 
The 


character of the queen, and the preſent ſitu- 


ation of affairs, left Northumberland no hopes of 


fayour. He was, indeed, deteſted by all parties, 


| and his death was conſidered as. a neceſſary act of 
1] juſtice, On the ſcaffold, he profeſſed himſelf a mem- 


er of the Catholic religion; and [lamented his hav- 


— 


ry 1] ing plundered the effects of the church, eſpecially as 
it was not now in his power to make reſtitution. But 


whether theſe were his real ſentiments,. or whether he 
hoped, by this declaration, to render the queen more 


| favourable to his family, cannot now be known. 


mented the duke of Somerſet, beheld with joy the 
puniſhment of his oppreſſor. Sir Thomas Palmer, 
anck Sir John Gates, ſuffered with him. The reſt 


However that be, the people who had ſincerely la- 


were thought proper obſects of the royal clemency, 
as they pleaded. conſtraint as an excuſe for their trea- 


fon... Suffolk. bimſelf was pardoned, and recovered 
his liberty; an indulgence which he owed, in a great 
meaſure, to the contempt entertained of his capacity, 
Sentence had been pronounced againſt the lady Jane, 
and her huſband. the lord Guilford Dudley, but with- 
out any deſign of carrying it at preſent into execution. 
The troubles occaſioned. by the ambitious Nor- 
thumberland being entirely appeaſed, the adminiſtra- 


0 


At laſt the people grew ſo furious, that Bourne would 
probably have been torn in pieces, had not Bradford 
and Rogers, two eminent Proteſfant miniſters, inter- 
poſed, and conveyed. him, by a priyate door, out of 
che church, to a neighbouring heuſee. 


So glaring a proof of the people's diſlike to popery 5 
ſaould have been a caution to the adminiſtration not 
to proceed too zealouſly in favour. of ſuperſtition: 
but it produced the contrary effect . ermined 
to have recourſe to more violent meaſures. The 


coteſtants were filled with terror: they plainly per- 


would ſoon ſuffer a violent change, and that thoſe 
io refuſed to adhere to the neu ftatutes would be 
conſidered as rebels; The city of London ſhewed, on 
this occaſion, ſome dawnings of the ſpirit of liberty; 
they made no enquiries into the tumult excited againſt. 
aurne in the cathedral. The government ſuſpecting 

© magiſtrates were not ſufficiently aſſiduous in the 
cauſe of ſuperſtition, inſiſted on their declaring whe- 
_ 5 were able, by their own authority, to pre- 
hee public tumults; andjif they thought them 
ves incapable of effecting ſo neceſſary a deſign, 
fuer For was ordered to ſurrender the ſword of 
88 into the queen's hand, that ſhe might herſelf 
I. tor the good of her people. 
Mary's reign. had nor yer been ſtained with y 
Pu de act; but it was now thought neceſſary to 
lang def Huices of ſeverity, which ſoon deluged the 


cewed that 1 and the laws of their country 
— 


p — 


date th blood. On the eighteenth of Auguſt, the 
« of Northumberland was brought to his trial in 


tion apphcd themſelves to execute the queen's favou- 
„ re „„ e Fats 3 
rite; delign, the re- eſtabliſhment of the Popiſh reli- 
gion in England. They began with ſilencing all 
Preachers, under pretence of diſcouraging contro- 


verſy, except ſuch as ſhould obtain a particular 


licence from Gardiner; and it was eaſily foreſeen that 
none but Catholics would be favoured with ſuch a 
privilege. Bradford, one of the two Proteſtant mi- 
niſters who had .reſcued Bourne in the late tumutt 
at St. Paul's, was committed to priſon, and his com- 

Danion, Rogers, was confined to his, own houſe. 
Judge Hales, who alope, of all his brethren, had 
refuſed to ſign the inſtrument which transferred the 
crown to lady Jane Gray, was ſent to priſon, where 
he was treated with ſuch ſeverity, that he fell into a 
frenzy, and put an end to his own life, Sir Edward 
Montague, who was alſo a Proteſtant, was deprived 


g of his office, and fined, a,thouſand pounds, for hav- 


ing aſſiſted in drawing vp, the ſettlement of the crown 
in favour of lady Jane; and his poſt given to Sir 
Thomas Bromley, a bigotted Papiſt, though he had 
been equally concerned in drawing up that deed, and 
alſo ſigned it without heſitation. Hooper, biſhop of 
Glouceſter, and Ferrar, biſhop of St.] avid's, were 
impriſoned, for daring. to preach without a licence 
from Gardiner.  Coyerdale, biſhop. of Exeter, was 
alſo confined to. his own houſe, for the ſame crime. 


Peter Martyr, profeſſor of divinity. at Oxford, ſuf- 


fered ſo many indignities and inſults from the enemies 
of the Reformation, that he was obliged to leave his 
chair, and retire for protection to the archbiſhop's 


"ninſtr-hall, and ;arraigned for high-treaſon. 
* F 2 — l Fr 0. — — wks i 7 
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palace at Lambeth. Some zealous Catholics moved, 
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and the commons were moſt of them papiſts. a 
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that he mipht be commitibd to Prien; But Gardi 
ner opþpoled their attempts with his whole aurhiofity. 
He pleaded that the rofeſſor had come oyer in con. 
ſequente of a particular ino itation from che poverti- 
ment, and was therefore protected ftom pe 


nature and nations. Theſe reaſonls Nad the defired 


effect; and Gardiner generouſly furniſhed bim With || 
fuppl ies for his journey. 5 l 1h 


onner, the fworn enemy of Crnther, had mdut⸗ 


romifet the queen to make 1 ublic recantarion of 


 triouſly propagated a wes th that che archbiſh6þ had {| 
his errors, 1 0 return n of the Ro- I 
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Reformation. They foreſaw that the deſtructiye 
hand of bigotry would ſoon light the flames of per- 


ig to behold the miſeries of their fellow-fübjects. 
The people had now no hopes of redreſs dur from 
the part ate which was ſummoned to meet on the 


* 


fifth of October. But they foon found that the com- 


mons had now loſt that ſpirit they exerted in the caſe 


-of Tonſtal. It was barely neceſſary to ſpeak the 
words and the national religi 


'was changed. The 
nobles knew it was their intereſt to fupport "the ueen, 


was well Informed of this, and therefore ordered a 


perſecution - 
by « every precept of equity, and even by the laws, of 
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of parliament, on the firſt day of opening the — 
ought directly contraty to an act of park — 
„Taylor, bio of Lincoln, and Pr. HI Harley, 
biber 5 Hereford, nobly ſupported the che 
their country : they refuſed to neel, and hh 
mediately thruft by violence Gut of the houss Thi 
violation Lor the laws of Edwatd Was oy . by m 
act that aboliſhed them. Phu, by Britigih things 
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Danube, and Charles afterwards 

conſent for this detention 
But however chgent the:tcaſons, of Gardiner might 

be with regard tO ſuſpending the eceleſiaſtical inno- 

vations, they were not fuffic) | 

ous zeal of Mary z ſhe cauſedithe new ſtatutes: to be 

carried into execution With the utmoſt rigour. The 


maſs was univerſally reſtored. Celebaey was exacted || forcigner, The people were ſoon alarmed at their 


| danger, and flocked to Wyat's ſtandard in conſider- 


of the prieſthood, and vaſt numbers of the clergy 


W 
1 ö 


bim in his endeavours ta defend England from the. 


till more ſo by the opinion the world entertained of 

his virtues and abilities, engaged to arm the inhabi- 
tants of Kent, while Sir Peter Carew, a gentletnan 
of great intereſt in the weſt of England, undertook 
5 aſſemble the 
0 


Suffolk alſo engaged in this inſurrection; and pro- 


miſed to raiſe the Midland counties. Carew, prompt- 


ed either by his impetuoſity or his apprehenſions, took 


ap arms before the day appointed. In conſequence. || 


of this raſh action, his 
d body of 


vho betrayed him to the earl of Iuntingdon, and 
le w2s ſent a priſoner to London. IP $i Po 
Wyat was at firſt ſucceſsful. ; He ſummoned his 


iiends to meet him in the eld on the twenty- fifth of 


lere and was immediately joined by dir Henry 
ind man- Ge Pepper, the two ſons of lord Cobham, 

many other gentlemen of diſtinction in Kent. 
fir perfons were imtnediately diſparched into dif- 
* N of the county, to riſe the people, while 
© himſelf, with ſome of his principal followers; re- 


inhabitants of Devonſhire. The duke 


the queen's forces, and he himſelf obl; o 
o take refuge in France. Suffolk was more unfor- 
22 he was diſappointed in his hopes of raiſing mined to eroſs the Thames at Kingſton ; but found 
1 inhabitants of the Midland parts of the king-⸗ 

ain, committed himſelf to the care of a ſervant, 


Sir George Harper, the two EKnevets, Sir 


was repaired, By theſe delays, the critical ſeaſon, 
on Which all popular commotions depend, was en- 


del to Rocheſter, took poſſeſſion of the bridge, and 


| fortified the eaſterſ part of the city, which he iii 
; tended as a rendezyous fot his army. At the ſame; 


time he ordered a manifeſto to be publiſhed at Maid. 
- [| ſtone, and other places, 
ſufficient to reſtrain the fuùri- 


againſt the queen's marriage, 
and invited every well wiſher to his country to join 


inſolent and tyrannicaf government of a haughty, 


were deprived: of their benefices, for having availeck able numbers. b 2 VF 
themſelves of the indulgences, of their late beloved |} This rebellion threw the queen and her councih ; 
monarch. & viſitation Was appo in order te into great conſternation; They were incapable of 
reſtore more perfectly the ant iont rites. The viſitors || making any vigorous; efforts againſt the force of a 
were enj ined to forbid the oath of ſupremacy from diſcontented people. The inclemeney of the ſ aſon 
being taken by the clergy on their promotion to any rendered it very difficult to raiſe a number of forces, 
penefice; notwithſtanding the laws of Henry VII; || and thoſe that had been collected to eſcort: Mary to : 
were {bill in forte. $6 contradiftory are generally || the capital, were diſpanded. It was therefore deter- 
the actions of bigottedenthufiafty. m. l mined to ſend an herald to Wyat, with aſſurance of a 
A. D. 1354. TheiSpaniſh; marriage was: at laſt || full pardon z but the herald not being ſuffered. to de- 
concluded, and that it mighs give as little diſguſt as || liver his meſſage, the duke of Norfolk was diſpatch- 
ſſible, the artie les were drawn up very favourable || ed-againſt the rebels, at the head of ſix hundred of 
and even advantageous-to England. It was agreed, tlie trained bands, and the queen's. guards. The 
that though Philip ſtould have the title of king, the two parties ſoon mer, but the very inſtant the duke's 
adminiſtration fnould be ſolely in the hands of the || artillery began to play, the Londoners. deſerted and - 
queen; that no foreignier.ſhonld be capable of enjoy. || joined the inſurgents. This treacherous action threw * 1 
ing any office in the Kingdom; that no innovation the duke into the utmoſt conſternation, The ranks 
ſhould be made in the Engliſn laws, cuſtoms, or pri- || of his little army were thrown into confuſion, and it 
vileges; that Philip ſhould: not carry the queen | was with great difficulty that he himſelf and Sir 
abroad without her conſent, nor any eß hen children Henry Jernegan, captain of the -queen's guards, 
without the conſent of the nobility; xty thou were ſaved by a precipitate flight. Thus the rebels, 
ſands pounds a year ſhould be ſettled on her as a join- || without ſtriking a blow, became maſters of the field, 
ture; that the male iſſue of the marriage ſhould in- the duke's baggage, and eight pieces of braſs, can - 
herit together with England, both Burgundy and the [fouoͤ ns I 
Low Countries; amd that, if Don Carlos, Philip's || Animated by this ſuccefs, Wyat led his army to- | 
fon by his former e, ag: 2 die, and his hne || wards the capital, perſuaded that the [Londoners || 
be extinct, the queen's'iffue, ; wherhef male or female, || would open their gates, and declare in his fayour, | F 
ſhould inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and alkthe other || At Dartford he was met by lord Haſtings and Sir 118i 
dominions of Philipc/(1 1 4 [ Thomas Cornwallis, who promiſetl him, in tho i 
The publication of. theſe-articles, inſtead of plea- || queen's name, every reafonable ſatisfactien he ſhouid | 
ſing the Engliſh occaſioned à general diſoontent. They require. This conceſſion raiſed the preſumption! of | nn 
more his ſon, who was equally inelined to ſuperſti - the infolence to: demand poſſeſſion. of the tawer, and g 
tion and tyranny. They were ſhocked with: the idea || of the queen's perſon, with authority to change the =_ 
ef thoſe barbarities which had torn in pieces the ot || council at his pleaſure, | Haſtings could not bear to Wi | 
| , and new worlds. The inquiſition diſplayed itſelf in; || hear ſuck ſhameful conditions wich any degree of pa- i 
all its horrors z, and the moſt; ſpecious advantages || tience ; he defied Wyat, and: returned immediately "i 
ſeemed only intended to veil the moſt hidedus ſla very. with-Cornwallis to court. | 
The ſpirit of revolt ſpread itſelf through the being The demands of Wyat increaſed the conſternation i 
dom, arid the people ſeemed determined to maintain; of the council. The queen repaired to Guildhall, = 
their independence or periſh-its the attempt.  : |} acquainted the citizens with the infolent anſwer of the £ li | 
ir Thomas Wyat, a Kentiſh: gentleman, very || rebels, afferted ſhe had done nothing in the marriage 
conſiderable on account of his ample fortune, and 


| treaty, without the advice of her council, and de- 5 | | 


| clared her reſolution to throw herſelf upon the pro- Il | 
| tection of the faithful city of London. Pleaſed 1 
| with this condeſcenſion in- their ſovereign, the citizens To, 1 
reſolved to oppoſe the rebels. They ordered the f 
bridge to be ftrongly barricadoed, and every precau- N 
tion to be taken that had any tendence to render the 
efforts of the inſurgents abortive, ſhould they attempt | | 
to force a paſſage into the city. © © oo 1 
Wyat, who was ignorant of theſe reſolutions; ad- | 
vanced as far as Southwark, in order to croſs over Wn! 


the bridge into the city; but finding it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible to force a paſſage, he deter- 


on his arrival, that the bridge was broken down. 
This obliged him to halt ſome time till the bridge 


tirely loſt. He entered Weſtminſter indeed without 
teſiſtance; but no perſon of note joining. him, his 
men became diſpirited, and inſenſibly forſook thei 
leader, who was ad laſt taken priſoner near Temple - —_— 
bar by Sir Maurice Berkley. The principal leaders | 
were alſo taken, and the ſceng! cloſed with the moſt 

bloody executions. Above ſeventy perſons | 


| | ſuffered 
for this rebellion. . It had been induſtriqully reported, 
that Wyat on his examination, had accuſed the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth and the earb of Devonſhire, as 1 


7 
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pliees ih this inſurrection. But Wyat took occaſion I that her puniſhment was juſt, for having, though 
to declare on the ſcaffold, before all the people, that || contrary to her own inclinations, ſubmitted to 4 
they had no ſhare whatever in his rebellion. Il the inſtrument of the ambition of others. She added. 
Several attempts had been made to accuſe the prin- || that her example might be of ſome uſe to poſterity: 
c{s Elizabeth ot ſome deſign againſt the peace of the and teach the world, that without perſonal guilt, 4 
overnment, and ſhe was in the utmoſt danger of || may be juſtly puniſhed. for circumſtances which tend 
falling a facrifice to the malevolence of her ſiſter, || to the prejudice of the ſtate. Thus fell, in the bloom 
Her being the daughter of Anne Boleyn, her at- || of life, the lady Jane Gray, whole innocence meriteq 
tracting, by her ſuperior qualities, the regard of the || a much better fate. She was only in the ſeventeenth 
nation, and her engaging the affections of Courtney, || year of her age; but her beauty, ſpirit, ſenſe, and 
earl of Devonſhire, who was allied to the crown, and || virtue, did honour to her country; and her happineſs | 
on whom the queen had matrimonial views, were || had ſhe been left to the indulgence of- her own ſtudi. 
crimes which the gloomy ſoul of Mary could never ous inclinations, would have been more to be envied 
forgive. She-was ſhut up in the Tower, and all acceſs || than that of princes ; but the fatal ambition of her 
to her denied. But the declaration made by Wyat || family cropt the lovely flower before it was expanded 


o 


rendered it impoſſible to prove any thing againſt her; || in its full uſtre, © oro no 
and ſhe-made ſo good a defence before the council; || The duke of Suffolk was foon after tried and exe. 
that there was. not a ſingle pretence left for keeping || cuted. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was alſo impeached, 
her in confinement. - She was therefore reſtored to her || but owed his deliverance: to, the amazing: ſpirit and 
liberty; but on refuſing an offer of marriage made || abilities he diſcovered: on his trial. He challenged 
her by the duke of Savoy, ſhe was again committed || the court to bring proof of any one overt- act of the 
to cuſtody, under a ſtrong guard, at Woodſtock. || treaſon. of which he was indicted; and no poſitive 
The earl of Devonſhire experienced the ſame unge- proof being produced, he was acquitted by his Jury. 
nerous treatment: he was equally. innocent with the || But ſo great was the power of the judge, and fo ma- 
* princeſs; nothing could be proved againſt him; but || lignant the ſpirit of the miniſtry,” that the jury, for 
he was committed prifoner to Fotheringay caſtle. || daring to obey the dictates of their own conſciences, 
Mary, who was incapable of generoſity, and to were proſecuted, and ſeverely fined. John Throg. 
whom the virtue of clemency was unknown, deter- || morton-experienced the effect which ſuch ſevere and 
mined to remove every perſon from whom the leaſt || deſpotic proceedings produce on the human mind. 
danger might. be ce Lady Jane Gray || Though equally innocent, he was condemned on the 
and her hufband had languiſhed in priſon ever fince || ſame proofs which were thought ſo weak in the caſe 
the. queen's acceſſion, and it was now determined to || of his brother; . 
finiſh the diſmal tragedy. Fakenham, abbot of Weſt- || By theſe perverſions of law and juſtice, the go- 
minſter, was ſent to the Tower to denounce tlie fatal || vernment became every day more odious; and it was 
meſſage. - Lady Jane received the tidings of death || thought neceſſary to diſarm the people, to prevent 
= Vith great compoſure ſhe had long expected it; -and || inſurrections. In the mean time, the queen ſum- 
the innocence of her life, as well as the long train of moned a parliament; and Gardiner, who had received 
calamities ſhe had ſuffered, rendered the paſſage ¶ vaſt remittances. from the emperor, employed the 
through the valley of the ſhadowy of death not un- money in corrupting the members to a degree till 
welcome. During three: days, che Romiſh- prieſts || that time unprecedented in England. The biſhop, | 
, were perpetually diſturbing her with religious contro- || as chancellor, opened the ſeſſion in a ſpeech; in which 
verlies ; but even in theſe melancholy circumſtances, || he maintained the queen's hereditary title to the 
lady Jane had preſence of mind ſufficient to baffle all crown; affirmed ſhe had a right to chuſe a huſband 
their attempts: ſhe defended the tenets of the Re- for herſelf; obſerved the good uſe ſhe had made of 
formation with great learning and eloquence. - She || that right, by preferring an old ally, ſprung from the 
alſo. wrote a letter, in the Greek language, to her || houſe of Burgundy ; mentioned the poſterity. of 
| fiſter Catherine, exhorting her to maintain, in every || Henry VIII. of whom there were now ſurviving but 


— 


circumſtance of life, a like ſteady perſeverance. On || the. queen and the lady Elizabeth; and added, that 

the morning of her execution, her huſband deſired W to prevent the calamities which might reſult 

| permiſſion to ſee her, but ſhe refuſed her conſent : || from the claims of different pretenders to the crown, 
the feared the tenderneſs of a parting interview would it would be neceſſary to grant the queen a power of 

| overcome the fortitude of both, and render them in- || naming her ſucceſſor; a power, ſaid he, which ought 

| capable of finiſhing the period of life with that con- || not to be conſidered as a new thing in England, be- 

| ſtancy which was neceſſary in their melancholy cir- || cauſe it had been formerly beſtowed on Henry VIII. 
cumſtances. Our ſeparation (ſaid ſhe) will only be || The parliament were ſufficiently inclined to gratif/ 
for a moment; we ſhall ſoon rejoin each other in the the queen in all her reaſonable deſires: but when the 
regions above, where our affections will be for ever || liberty, the independence, and even the very being 
united, and where the ſtorms of adverſity, and even || of the nation, were expoſed to ſuch imminent danger, 
death itſelf, - can never afflict us more. She beheld, || they could not by any means be perſuaded to comply. 

from the window of her priſon, with ſteadineſs and || They were no ſtrangers to the inveterate hatred the 

compoſure, her huſband carried to execution, and his || queen bore to the lady Elizabeth, nor to her ſtrong 
headlels trunk brought back to the Tower. And || attachment to the houſe of Auſtria. They _ 
being informed that he met death with great tran- || bered her bigotry and ſuperſtition, which pro 
quillity, ſhe expreſſed an eagerneſs to follow him. || her to prefer the eſtabliſhment of the Catholic rel- 
It was at fizſt intended to have executed them both || gion to all conſiderations of juſtice and national . 
on the ſame ſcaffold erected on Tower-hill ; but the || tereſt. They obſerved that Gardiner, in his ſpeec f 
council fearing that the compaſſion of the people, had carefully avoided giving Elizabeth the me a 

ariſing from their youth, beauty, innocence, and || the queen's ſiſter, and thence inferred, that a delign 
noble birth; might excite ſome dangerous commotion, || was formed of declaring her illegitimate. They 5 

ir was thought proper to alter the reſolution, and || prehended, that Mary, if inveſted with r Pore 
orders were accordingly iſſued that lady Jane ſhould || ſhe demanded, would bequeath the crown to her 10 
Le executed within the walls of the Tower. When || band, and, by that means, render England a prov! 57 
ſhe entered the ſcaffold, Sir John Gage, conſtable of || of the Spaniſh monarchy. They were the more 
the Tower, begged her to beſtow on him ſome ſmall || clined to entertain theſe ſuſpicions, when my — 
2 which fe might keep in perpetual remem- || that Philip's deſcent from the houſe of Lanca 1 
Yrance of her. She gave him her table- book, wherein || carefully traced and explained, and that he e 
ſhe had juſt written rhree ſentences on ſeeing her huſ- || ſented as the true and only heir by right ot ine 
band's dead body; one in Greek, one in Latin, and || tance. * 
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| the other in Engliſh.” --At the moment of execution, Convinced of their danger, and 233 re- 
withaut complaining of any one, ſhe acknowledged [| to part with their independence, the parlrame e , 
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folved not to intruſt the queen with the power ſhe 
gemanded. They ſaw the precipice, and were deſirous 
of keeping at a ſecure diſtance from its brink. They 
could not refuſe confirming the articles of the mar: 
rage, becauſe they were extremely advantageous to 
England; but they abſolutely refuſed to agree to 
any ſuch lau- as was recommended by the chancellor: 


%* 


They would not even declare it treaſon to attempt the 


death of the queen's huſband while ſhe was alive; 
and a bill being brought in for that purpoſe, it was 
rejected at its fitſt _— At the ſame time, in order 
to deprive Philip of all hopes of ever being able to 

hich:at was declared, That her majeſty, The 
oo only queen, ſhould ſolely, and as ſole queen, 


mY 


enjoy the oro and ſovereignty of her realms; with 
all the preremmences, dignities, and tights thereto 
belonging, in as large 'and-ampie a manner after her 
marriage as before, without any title or claim accru- 


** 


ing to the prince of Spain, either as tenant by courteſy 


of the realm, or by any other means 7 
Nor was | the ſpirit of the parliament, notwith- 
ſtanding all the corrupt practices of Gardiner, con- 
fined to the queen's marrlage: they ' oppoſed. the 

' meaſures of the court in other inſtances. Bills were 
brought in for ſuppreſſing the many dangerous and 


erroneous opinions contarfied in books publiſhed by | 


the reformers: for reviving the ſtatute of the fix 


proof, that however ine linable the parliament might 
bew gratify the-court in ſome points, tber were yer 
determined to follow cheirtown judgment in others. 
Provoked at cheſe repeated oppofitions, Mary thought 
proper to diſſolve tho parliam ent.. 
Philip was not in haſte to embark for England; 
and the queen, conſumed by! impatience, expected 
him with a degree of anxiety that affected her health. 
At length he arrived at Southampton on the nine- 
teenth of July. Philip, onchis firſt landing; drew 
his ſword, and catried it for ſame time naked in his 
hand; and whem the. magiſtrates preſented him with 
the keys of their town, he received them without 
ſpeaking a ſingle word. The queen mot the prince 
at Wincheſter, where the matriage ceremony was 
performed, with great pomp and ſplendor, by biſhop 
Gardiner. : Philip was not formed to attract the 
alfection of the Engliſn: his cold, reſerved,” impe- 
nous air, and the vexatious ceremony; that; ina man- 
ner, cut off all acceſs to his perſon, rendered him ob- 
noxious to the people. Mary, however, loved him, 
even for the ſame qualities that acquired him che 
hatred of others. The only way to Philip's heart was 
to gratify his ambition. 
Gardiner had been ſome time employed in influ- 
encing the elections for members to ſerve jn the en- 
ſuing parliament. No endeavours to obtain this 
neceſſary acquiſition were neglected: bribery,” cor- 
Tuption, promiſes and menaces, were employed by: 
the chancellor's emiſſaries- By theſe mtafures, a 
| Parliament was ſecured, that were ready to ſignalize 
their zeal for the Romiſh church, whenever tlie court 
thought it neceſſary to introduce any bill for that pur- 
. Poſe. At their meeting, the king and queen rode 
gether on horſeback, in their robes, to the parlia- 
ment-houſe, two ſwords of ſtate and two caps of 
maintenance being borne before them. The firſt act 
5 the ſenate was to ſecure the admiſſion of cardinal 
ve, inveſted with the dignity of legate; and in 
order to this, the late act of attainder paſſed apainſt 
him was annulled; and the queen, by her preroga- 
we, diſpenſing with long eſtabliſhed ſtatutes, he was 
„powered to act in his office of legation. On his 
*1v4l at London, he exhorted the parliament” to be 
onciled to the holy ſee: upon which the two houſes 
expreſſed their regret at being ſeparated from the 


N mw and their reſolution to annihilate every thing 
0 


* 
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exercile an authority in England ; they enacted a law, 


articles: with thoſe againſt the Lollards, and thoſe laboured, Philip altered his conduct, and endeavoured 
againſt hereſy and erronedus preaching „but they to obtain the favour of the public by procuring the 
were all thro wn out by the CUmmons. A ſuffieient 
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jj cardinal readily granted pj and, in the name of the 
| —_— pontiff, removed all cenſures. It was with 


Aut WE 
important intelligence. But the ſubmiſſion would 


poſſeſſion of the church- lands, had not meaſures been 


2 — 


ſnould not be taken from them. The parliament 
accordingly confirmed their poſſeſſion; and they, in 
return, did not hefitate to come into all the meaſures 


| the exerciſe of their reaſon, at the altar of ſuperſtitious 
| bigotry : they ſhewed the utmoſt indifference with 
regard to religion, or even the lives of their fellow- 
| 


ſubjects; and renewed'the old ſanguinary laws againſt 
| heretics. which had been aboliſhed' in the reign of 
Edward VI. and once more lighted up the piles for 
| conſuming | 
| Rad 


urch. Such, however, was their rooted 


|} averſion to Spain, that though the queen laboured 


, with the utmoſt aſſiduity to procure her huſband to 
be declared preſumptive. heir to the erown, and in- 
veſted with the adminiſtration of public affairs, the 
failed in both attempts: ſhe cou fe even prevail 
upon the parliament to agree to his coronation, nor 
obtain from the Commons a ſubſidy for aſſiſting the 
emperor in his war againſt France. 1 
Conſtious of the general odium under which he 


n 


DA 


enlargement of ſeveral perſons of diſtin&tion, who 
had been confined in conſequence” of the jealouſy or 
| reſentment of the court; but nothing was more ac- 
| ceptable to the nation than his protecting the lady 
| Ekraberh from the malice and cruelty of her ſiſter, 
| and obtaining for her the enjoyment of her liberty. 
He well knew, chat if this princeſs fell a ſacrifice to 
| the malevolent diſpoſition of the queen, Mary Stuart, 
| queen of Scots, and wife to the dauphin of France, 
was the next in the order of ſucceſſion, and conſe- 
; quently, that England would be annexed to that 
crown. To prevent an incident of ſuch importance 


eo his on tranquillity, Philip affected a generoſity 


little conſiſtent with his real character- 


A. P. 1555.” But even thoſe acts of clemencey 


could not procure him the favour of the Commons; 
they firmly refuſed to grant him any power in the 


adminiſtration; and the queen perceiving that it 


would be in vain to make any farther attempts, diſ- 
folved the parliament. © A ſplendid embaſſy was ſoon 
after ſent to Rome, to inform his holineſs of all that 
had been tranſacted in the Engliſh parliament; and 
to make tenders of ſubmiſſion to the holy ſee in the 
name of the king, queen, and three eſtates of Eng- 
land. But before their arrival, Julius III. was dead, 


|| arid St. Peter's chair filled by Paul IV. a proud, 
' haughty, infolent eccleſiaſtic. He was fo far from 


—— 


they had reaſon to expect, that he refuſed to give 
them audience, becauſe Mary had ſtiled herſelf queen 
of treland, as well as England; a title which neither 
herfelf; nor any of her predeceſſors, had received 
from the holy ſee; In conſequence of this, they were 
obliged to wait till a bull was expedited for inveſting 


Mary with that title, and then they were admitted to 


an audience. The pope appeared aſtoniſhed when 
the ambaſſadors expreſſed their hopes that he would 
confirm to the laity the poſſeſſion of the church- 
lands. He blamed Pole for exceeding his com- 
miſſion; and wondered how any perſon could preſume 
to harbour a thought, that he would grant any con- 
firmation to acts in themſelves iniquitous and ſacri- 
legious. He even iſſued a bull, denouncing the 


ſevereſt anathemas upon all who ſhould with-hold 


from the church, or the religious orders, any part of 


their property. He alſo demanded Peter- pence, which 
| had been fo long aboliſhed. The nobility heard of 


theſe determinations of the pontiff without emotion: 


| olution in the moſt humble manner; This the. 
Þ 26 e : 


ſm had attempted againſt it. They requeſted 


the thunder of the Vatican had loſt its force in Eng- 
land, except among a few enthuſiaſtic bigots who ſtill 
| iN XxX trembled 


urprize and joy that Julius III. received this 
never have been made by the nobility who were in 


prudently taken to aſſure them that their eſtates 


of the court: they readily ſacrificed their liberty, and 


-al} who thought differently from the 


receiving the Engliſh ambaſſadors with that kindneſs - 
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. trembled at the threatenings of the holy father. 


Among theſe was the queen herſelf, who, notwith- 

ſtanding the meaſures purſued at the commencement 
of her reign, thought herſelf obliged to give up ſuch 
church-lands as remained in her poſſeſſion, and to 
found new monaſteries till the treaſury was exhauſted. 
It was in vain that the council repreſented to her the 
intereſt of her crown; I prefer (ſaid ſhe) the ſalva- 


tion of my foul to ten ſuch kingdoms as England.“ 


In the meantime, the miniſtry was chiefly engaged 
in conſulting the methods proper to be purſued for 
re eſtabliſhing the ancient religion. Cardinal Pole, 
and biſhop Gardiner, were the two churehmen moſt 


in favour, and between theſe a very important queſtion 


was frequently debated before the queen and council, 


namely, Whether the laws lately revived againſt he- 


retics ſhould be executed in their full extent and 


..rigour, or ſhould only be employed to prevent the 


reformers from making any farther innovations. 


Pole, ſincerely attached to the Catholic faith, and 


virtuous from principle, was for moderation and in- 

dulgence. Gardiner, who had politically complied 
| with all the caprices of Henry VIII. and who would 
have been equally complaiſant to his ſucceſſor, had 
he not been driven to extremities, a zealot from inte- 
reſt, indifferent by principle, was for violence and 


puniſhment. The legate maintained, that nothing 
could be more contradiQory to the ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity than religious perſecutions ; that while they 


uniſh an error as a crime, they overturn -at once 
cciety and its laws: at the ſame time, they give the 
moſt convincing reaſon to ſuſpect, that thoſe who em- 


ploy them are by no means convinced of the truth of 


the doctrines they are ſollicitous to eſtabliſh, becauſe 
they ſeem afraid of ſubmitting their cauſe to be de- 


| cided by fair and impartial, argument. He added, 


that ſuch treatment could only make hypocrites, or, 
what is ſtill worſe, outrageous fanatics ; and that 


experience had ſufficiently proved, that inſtead of 

producing uniformity in religion, it uſually increaſes - 
the progreſs of hereſy, by irritating the zeal of ſec- 
taries, who gain proſelytes by the exemplary patience | 


of their martyred brethren. On the other hand, a 


- prudent. indulgence extinguiſhes the zeal of ſects, 


prevents the ſpirit of cavilling and revolting ; the 
attachment to any particular tenets gradually decays; 


the common occupations and pleaſures of life ſucceed | 


to the acrimony oſ diſputation ; and the ſame perſon 
who would before have ſet flames and tortures at de- 
fiance, is engaged to change his religion from the 
ſmalleſt proſpect of favour and advancement, or even 
from the frivolous hopes of becoming more faſhion- 
able in his principles. SF Ss 5 eos 


Gardiner oppoſed theſe arguments urged by the 


legate with reaſons more adapted to the gloomy, ma- 
levolent mind of: the queen and her huſband. He 


- aſſerted, that this political conduct had nothing to do 


with religion. If the Divinity (ſaid the chancellor) 
has thought proper to reveal certain principles to 
mankind, it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that he has not 


given a criterion by which they may be aſcertained; 
and a prince who knowingly allows theſe principles 


to be perverted or adulterated, is infinitely more cri- 
minal than if he gave permiſſion to the vending: pol- 
ſon, under the form of bread, to his ſubjects. No 
human motive can ſtand in competition with the 
cauſe of heaven. The more ſevere the puniſhment, 
the ſooner hereſy will expire, and the more effectually 
will the public utility be conſulted. Have not even 
the Proteſtants themſelves made uſe of the ſame pu- 
niſhments? Did not Calvin cauſe Servetus to be 
burnt at Geneva? And did not Cranmer bring Arians 
and Anabaptiſts to the ſtake? If terror makes hypo- 
crites, children at leaſt, who are brought up in ortho- 
dox principles, will not imitate the hypocriſy af their 
fathers; they will preſerve the precious pledge of 
faith, though obtained, perhaps, by the diſſimulation 
of their parents.” : Gets: 
Theſe reaſons, however inconcluſive in themſelves, 


were adopted by the bigotted Mary ; but willing, at 


| rendered the Catholic religion the obje& of 


| a 

the ſame time, to pay ſome reg ard to the cut 5 | 
| Pole, : ſhe ordered im to al upon the connfel WM 
tormation of the clergy, and charged Gardiner v = 
the work of extirpating the Proteſtant religion 3 | 
was now. determined to execute the Long W660 
hereſy in their full force; and England er 
filled with ſcenes of horror, which has ever "ea ? 


deteſtation. We could wiſh, indeed, for the _ 5 
of humanity, that the mantle of Oblivion wry be 
drawn over thele deteſtable. actions; but tl * R 
hiſtory muſt not diſſemble the exceſſes and Aan | 
conſequences of bigotted zeal. The horrid ſcen 
which muſt be diſplayed furniſh an important, tow, 
a melancholy, leſſon to Seer F ei e 80 

The two firſt victims of religious fury were How. 
biſhop of Glouceſter, and Rogers, 15 e Wy . 
St. Paul's; both eminent for their learning, their 

piety, and their virtue. But Gardiner's 7 — e 

firſt to attack men of that character; vainly brag 

| ing, that terror would force them to ſubmiſſion : and 

that their example, either of puniſhment or revaiita. 

tion, would naturally influence the multitude. - Rogers | 
had preſerved the life of Bourne, the popiſh preacher 
at St. Paul's, at the hazard of his own; and there. 
fore deſerved ſome favour at the hands of Gardiner. 
who was no ſtranger to that circumſtance: but no 
regard was ſhewn to this eminent preachers the dic. 
| tates of juſtice and humanity had loſt their force. 
| Rogers was even denied the favour of ſeeing! his wife 
| and children, whom he tenderly loved. But this de- 
nial could not ſhake his conſtancy: the ties of nature 
gave way to the influence of religion; and he went 
with chearfulneſs to the ſtake, and periſhed in the 
flames with unſhaken conſtan ex.. 


tive martyr, and ſhewed a noble contempt for all the 
inſults he received. He was tried with Rogers in 
London, but ſent down to his on dioceſe to be ere - 
cuted. This circumſtance, which was contrived to 
ſtrike a greater terror into his flock, was a ſource of 
ſatis faction to Hooper, who fincerely rejoiced in hav- 
| ing an opportunity of giving teſtimony, by his death, 
to the doctrine he had formerly inculcated from the 
| pulpit. When he was faſtened. to the ſtake, a ſtool 
was placed before him, and the queen's pardon laid 
upon it, and which it was ſtill in his power to merit 
by his recantation. But life, on ſuch conditions, was 
deſpiſed: he ordered it to be removed, and chearfully 
| prepared himſelf to ſuffer the ſentence pronounced 
againſt him by his enemies. His death was attended 
with every circumſtance that could heighten its ſeve- 
rity. The wind, which was very ſtrong, | blew the 
flames of the reeds from his body; the faggots were. 
green, and did not eaſily take fire; all his lower parts 
were conſumed before his vitals were affected; one 
arm dropped off, while he continued to beat his breaſt 
with the other. He was heard to pray, and exhort the | 
people to adhere to their religion, until his tongue, 
ſwoln with the violence of the agony, ſtopped his 
ſpeech. - He was full three quarters of an hour in 
torture, but bore the whole with a conſtancy that was 
truly aſtonſum 88 
About the ſame time, Mr. Laurence Saunders, 
miniſter of Allhallows, Bread-ſtreet ; and Mr. Row- 
land Taylor, :ector of Hadley, in Suffolk, were 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, and ſealed WW 
truth of the doctrines they had taught with their 
blood. Saunders ſuffered at Coventry, and was alſo 
indulged with the offer of a pardon; but he rejected 
it with diſdain, and embraced the ſtake, crying 9% 
e ſalute thbe, O croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, O life eternal 
Taylor was executed among his ancient friends and 
pariſhioners and repeated, in the midſt of the Dames, 
a pſalm in Engliſh. On which one of the gu! 
ſtruck him 6n the mouth, and bid him pray in ra 
Another, ſtill more violent, ſtruck him on the = 
with his halbert, and the blow put a period to bi 
Theſe inhuman executions, 'merely for the ff 518 
opinion, enflamed the nation, ang Gardiner began E 


; | | t 
Hooper behaved with all the fortitude of a primi- 


% | ; . n 
\ \ 1 1 


be under apprehenſions for his ſafety. Perhaps the 


* 4 
dictates of conſcience, or the ſoft whiſpers of huma⸗ 
nity, might alſo have ſome Pace in cauſing him to 
wich he had never engaged as a prineipal in theſe 
' barbarous Executions. But however that be, he fe- 
faſed to act any longer, and devolved his odious 
commiſſion on Bonner, biſhop of London; a man of 
the moſt profligate and abandoned morals, and, at 
the ſame time, of ſo ſavage and cruel a diſpoſition, 
that he ſeemed to delight in the torments .of thoſe 
unfortunate perſons whom his iniquitous ſentences 
committed to the flames. i 5 „ K „ 
The retreat of Gardiner did not, however, abate 
the fury of perſecution. Human nature appears 


not, on any occaſion, ſo deteſtable, and, at the ſame 
time, fo abſurd, as in theſe religious perſecutions,” 


Vvꝓhich ſink men below infernal ſpirits in wickedneſs, 
and below the beaſts in folly. It would be uſeleſs to 
multiply inſtances of this kind ; the ſavage barbarity 
on the one hand; and the patient conſtancy on the 
other, are ſimilar in all. 
be abundantly ſuffcient : 
Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, was burnt at Caer- 


warben. He appealed to cardinal Pole, but it was | 


not regarded, and he received the crown of martyr- 
dom. Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer, the 
old biſhop of Worceſter, were burnt at Oxford. 


They were both celebrated for thein learning and 


virtue, and boch periſhed in the ſame flames. They 
mutually exhorted each other to patience; and, | 


faſtened to the ſtake, | Latimer cried out, Courage, | 


my brother! we ſhall this day kindle ſuch a torch in 
England, as, I truft in God, ſhall never be extin- 
iſhed.” Thomas Hawkes, when bound to the 


ſtake, told his friends, that if he found the torture 


ſupportable, he would give them a ſign, and failed 
not to do it. His zeal for the cauſe in which he 


ſuffered ſo amazingly ſupported him, chat he ſtretched 
ori hands, the nal e upon, al n der 


poſture expired... #477 55, 3 
Ihe paſſion for martyrdom, infuſed by theſe ex- 
amples, communicated itſelf to the young as well as 
to the old, and even to women. One of the ſex, 
whom they executed, was pregnant, and near the time 

of her delivery when ſhe ſuffered. The excruciating 
tortures excited the pains of labour, and ſhe was de- 
livered in the midſt of the flames. One of the guards, 


more merciful than the reſt, ſnatched: the helpleſs || 


infant from the fire; but a barbarous magiſtrate com- 
manded it to be thrown back into the flames, ſaying, 


that the offspring of an heretical. parent ſhould not 


be ſuffered to lie. N an. 

Theſe unhappy people, though condemned to tor- 
tures ſhocking to humanity, were not always con- 
victed of having inculcated tenets contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed religion: they were taken up merely on 
luſpicion, and condemned on refuſing to ſign certain 
articles, Hence they excited the concern and admi- 
ration of their own party, and a general hatred againſt 

e government. Philip perceived the whole nation 
vas agitated z and, by an artifice ſuitable to his cha- 


Tater, endeavoured to throw the whole odium of 


theſe barbarities on the Engliſh biſhops. He ordered 
far Alphonſo, his confeſſor, to diſclaim theſe ſan- 


, dalary proceedings from the pulpit. The ecclefi- || 


altic obeyed; and, in a ſermon preached before their 


maxeſties, he exclaimed againſt all relig ous perſecu- 
don, and accuſed the bilkops of all * 3 
= rig been inflicted on the Proteſtants. . Alarmed 
1 this charge, Bonner himſelf refuſed to be any 

"ger concerned in ſuch ſanguinary proceedings, 
unleſs others, as well as himſelf, were involved in the 

um. The fires of perſecution ceaſed for a time, 
N epeated orders were ſent from the council to 
: wn = their diligence, At laſt the court threw off 
way oak of diſſimulation, and acted in an open man- 
yi ; hr pans of inquiſition was eſtabliſhed, by ap- 
a 


ommiſſioners to take an exact account of 


1 


A few more will, therefore, 


„ 
the clerg 
— to punitfh every 


| maſs, who did not aſſiſt at the ſervice of the church, 
| who did not receive the euchariſt, or uſe the holy 
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who did not preach the doctrine of the 
perſon who did not hear 


4 


vater. The juſtices of the peace were ordered to ap- 
point 3 the conduct of the people: ti ſum- 
mon the accuſed, without difcovering the accuſer, 
and to put to the torture ſuch obſtinate perfotis who 
would not confeſs. Nor did the tyranny of the court 
terminate here; a proelamation was iſſued, com- 
manding all who were poffeſſed of heretical books, 
| to burn them without reading or ſhewing them to 
others: and declaring that all who refuſed to pay ar 
implicit obedience to theſe orders ſhould be deemed 
rebels; and executed immediately by martial law. 
England was now reduced to a more deplorable 
condition than ever Spain itſelf, where the inquiſi- 
tion is eſtabliſſed with all its horrors; © But ſtill the 
| ee ſupported their tenets with aftoniſtiing re- 
olution, and the doctrines of the reformation in- 
creaſed ſurprizingly amidſt theſe complicated ſcenes 
of horror and diſtreſs. The iron rod of tyranny was 
diſplayed in vain; every martyrdom was equivalent 
to a thouſand ſermons againſt popery; and the afhes 
of the ſufferer, like ſeed diſſeminated in a fertile ſoil, 
eee an hundred fold. The proteſtants were 
ar more numerous at the cloſe, than in the begin- 
ning of this bloody reign, though it is computed, 
that in the ſpace of three years, no leſs than two 
hundred and ſeventy- ſeven perſons were burt for 
hereſy, among whom were five biſhops, twenty-one 
clergymen, eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradeſmen, . 
one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants; and labourers, 
fifty. five women and four children; : ' . © 
The execution of archbiſhop Cranmer; filled u 
the meaſure of iniquity in this atroeious reign, He 
had been long confined: in priſon, and it was now de- 
termined to puniſh him as a heretic. He was tried 
| before Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, a commiſſioner 
| Dr. Martin and Dr. Godwin, ac- 
cuſed him of being twice married, of keeping a wife 
fecretly in the reign of Henry VIII. and openly in 
the reign of his ſucceſſor; of publiſhing books againſt; 


— 


| and forſaking the doctrines of the Roman church; 


and of denying the real preſence of Chriſt in the fa- 
orament. He owned the facts, and they cited him 
to appear before the pope in eight days; though they 
knew it was impoſſible, as he was then their priſoner, 
He was, however, on not appearing, condemned as 
contumacious. Bonner, biſhop of London, and 
Thirley, biſhop of Ely; were ſent down to Oxford 
to degrade him. The former performed his office 
| with his uſual inſolence, uſing the moſt bitter raille- 
ries and invectives againſt the priſoner, during the 
ceremony, while Thirteby melted into tears. The 
primate's behaviour was uniform and becoming his 
_ unfortunate circumſtances. He ſaid he was not ſorry 
to be thus cut off with all his pageantry from his re- 
lation. ro the ſee of Rome; but thought it great in- 
Juſtice to condemn him for not going to tliat capital, 
when they kept him cloſe confined in priſon. ' At the 
ſame time he denied the pope's authority over him, 


and appealed from his ſentence to a free general coun- 


cil. 3 4 ; | 

Though the queen was fatisfied that Cranmer 
would periſh eternally, ſhe was deſirous of augmenting 
the weight of his misfortune; by ruining his honour 
and conſigning his name over to infamy. Perſons . 
were accordingly employed to attack him, not by 
reaſon and argument, againſt which they knew he 


| was too well prepared, but by the moſt artful flattery, 


inſinuation, and addreſs. They diſplayed before 
him, in the moſt faireſt point of light, the dignities 
and honours to which his character ſtill entitled him, 
if he would merit them by a recantation: they flat- 
tered him with long enjoying theſe powerful friends 
whom his humanity and beneficence had procured 
him during the courſe of his proſperity ; and the great 


pes to e all neglects of the Catholiẽ 
in churc es and chapels; to proceed againſt 


advantages that might yet refult to ſociety by his la- 
bours. Theſe inſinuations ſhook the firmneſs of the 
„ | | Primate, 
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proteſtants gre atly exceeded that of r 


primate, who influenced by that love of life ſo deeply: 
engraven in the human heart, and terrified at the 
proſpett of thoſe dreadful toxtures he was condemned 
to ſuffer, permitted, in an unguarded hour, the 
feelings of nature to over power his re ſolution a he 
agreed to figh a paper, acknowleclging the doctrines 
of the papal ſupremacy, and the xeal preſence. of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament. | The queen, whoſe perfidy: 
wasexceeded only by her cruelty, reſolved that this 
recantation ſhould not: {ave his life, She ſent orders 
that he: ſhould acknowledge his errors in the church 
before the whole congregation, and thenęe be led im- 
mediately to execution. t 33, f Al 50 13 ö 1420 
But tlie malevolence of Mary was for once diſap-' 
pointed. Cranmer had now reſumed his proper dig. 
nity, had ſincerely. repented ef his weak neſs and 
apoſtacy, and determined, inſtead of the declaration 
they expected, to ſpeak the real ſentiments of his 
heart. without diſguiſe. He accordingly began his 
addreſs to the audience with obſery ing, that he was 
ſufficiently acquainted with! the: Obedience he owed to 
his ſovereign, and the laws of his eguntry ; but this 
duty extended no farther than to ſubmit patiently to 
their commands, and to bear, -withqut reſiſtance, 
whatever. puniſnment they might inflick upon him; 
that a ſuperior duty, the duty which he owed his 
Maker, obliged him to maintain the truth an all oc- 
caſions, and not to abandon, by a baſe;denial; the holy 
ine which the Supreme Being had . to 
mankind; that chere was one error in his life, which, 
above all others, filled him with the moſt unfeigned 


* 
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losrow and repentance, the inſincere declaration of 


faith tocwhich dene unhapyily ee induced to 
agree, and which nothing but the fear of death could: 
have extorted from bim; that he chearfully embraced 
the preſent opportunity of atoning for his crime, by 
a ſincere and open recantation; and was willing to 


ſeal with his blood that doctrine which he verily be- 


lieved to be revealed from heaven; and, that as his 
hand had erred in betraying his heart, it ſhould: firſt 


be puniſhed, and by a ſevere, hut juſt ſentence, | firſt. 


expiate the guilt of that crime which ir had been 
the inſtrument of commit ting 
Exaſperated at their diſappointment, his eitemie 
dragged him from the church, and conducted him to 
the ſtake amidſt the ſnouts and inſults of the catholics. 


of 
1 


1 — 


But having now. collected the whole force and vigour 
of his mind, he bore their fcorn, as well as the tor- 
ture of his puniſhment, with ſurprizing courage: 
he ſtretched out his right-hand, and without diſco- 
vering the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, or even of feeling, 
held it in the flames till it dropt off. His mind 


ſeemed to be wholly poſſeſſed with reflecting on his 


former fault, and he was heard to exclaim ſeyeral 
times, This unworthy hand has offended.” Satis- 


fied with that atonement, he re-aſſumed a wonderful 


compoſure and ſerenity of countenance: and when 
the fire ſurrounded his body, he ſeemed to be entirely 


inſenſible of all his outward ſufferings, and by the 


force of hope and chriſtian fortitude, to have raiſed 
himſelf above all bodily ſenſations, and to triumph 
over the fury of the flames. Cranmer was a man of 
the moſt amiable character; equally diſtinguiſhed by 
his piety and learning, and poſſeſſed of candour, ſin- 


_ Cerity, benevolence, and indeed of almoſt every vir- 


tue that could render him the object of. public eſteem 
and veneration. His death was lamented by the in- 
genuous of all parties; and he is conſidered as the 
hero of the proteſtant faith. Cardinal Pole ſucceed- 
ed him in the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury; and 
ſincerely diſapproved of the violent meaſures of the 


court, but wanted power to oppoſe its ſanguinary 


Hroceeding. / 1 F 
It is not at all ſurprizing that Mary ſhould be 
geg of theſe ſhocking cruelties, as ſhe was almoſt 


ſtitute of education, extremely, bigotted to her o] 
reſolution, and of a gloomy, malevolent diſpoſition , 


but it is, aſtoniſhing, that, conſidering the ſtate of 


the kingdom at that period, when the number of | 


| was ſuffered to ſurvive one moment the 999 ps 8 
ſuch horrid barbarities. It was not, h weven; 1 . 
| before he ele che effect of dhe puble hang, fe 
miniſtry became extremely unpapuler s and. every, 
ching bore the marks of diſguſt aud averfian, Mary's, 
Üb temper was increafed by ſeveral mortifieations. She 
had flattered. berſelf with an imaginary pregnancy, 
and when ſhe found her miſtake, ſhe feſl into 3 pros; 
| found” melancholy, - Philip, diſguſted {with 3 wite, 
ho was; extremely jealbus, without being in any 
reſpect amiable, made preparations for; detüörning to 
the continent. The choler which conſumed her, the 
diſcharged upon the proteſtants, by \daily>enforeing 


be hated !! Loan 
Phillip had received an invitation from the emperor; 


ing to him his dominions.; He therefate took, this 


the following maxims for his eonduct, which f Philip 


ſuits; and he found that the vain ſcheme of extend - 


of the nations committed to his care. 


- 


the perſecutions, and even by expreſſions. of rag 
againſt all her ſubjects, by whom the knew herſelf ch 


Linas volgd nein An 0s. 
together with a declaration of his intentions of teſign- 


opportunity af retiring to Flanders, and met his fa- 
ther at Bruſſels. Here the emperor inſtructed him in 
the art of government; and recommended to him 


+ 


took no care to, obſetye: *.Te:think himſelf rich, 


when kis ſubjects were ſo; and wiſe when he had wiſe. 


counſellors 3 to govern, his ſuhjects rather by; lone 


than by fear ; to let a ſmall fault paſs, unpuniſhed, 


rather than condemn an innocent perſon ;-tQ avoid 
the curioſity of ſearching inta things done in private; 


to leave the ſecrets of men's hearts and -thaughts- o 


God, and tlie chaſtiſement oſ interior offences to the 


divine vengeance!;. ſince, what the eyes of man could 
not ſee, it was not fit for their hands to punifh. Had 
Charles himſelf directed his conduct by thoſe maxims 


1 


Germany and the Netherlands Had not been deluged: 
| with blood, nor Europe been filled with widos and 


orphans. But the cool reflections of age had nom 
diſcoveredꝶo him the emptineſs of his former pur. 


ing his empire, had been the ſource of endleſs oppoſi- 
tion and diſappointment, had kept himſelf, his neigh. 
bours, and his ſubjects in perpetual inquietude, and 
fruſtrated the ſole end of government, the felicity 


. 


Ihe parliament. met on the twenty: frſt of Odo. 


0 


ings. They indeed confirmed the queen's reſignation 
of the friſt: fruits and tenths, but were ſo fearful of 


ber, but with viſible diſcontent. at the late proceed- 


reſtoring to the clergy an authority ſo -ofiqus to the 
nation, and ſo highly offended at che queen's giying 
up the church lands, that it was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty they granted a moderate ſupply. Mary there- 
fore ſoon diſſolved a parliament ſhe found fo. untrac- 
table. This ſudden, change in the temper of the 
houſe of commons, is, perhaps, with juſtice,” attri- 
buted to the death of Gardiner, who. paid the debt 
of nature on the twelfth. of November. By the death 
of this prelate, the queen was deprived, of her ableſt 
counſellor, and the only per ſon in | the n niſtr who 
had any great authority in the parliament. He vas 
a perſon of a ſelfiſh character; a profound difſembler, 
and of a proud, vindictive and cruel diſpoſition. He 
| underſtood the canon and civil law as well as moſt of 
his time; he wrote latin with eaſe and puritys. ane 
few of his cotemporaries excelled him in the -&00 
ledge of the Greek language. He is ſaid 9. 3 
felt ſome remorſe in his laſt moments for the cru 
perſecutions he had carried on againſt che proteſtants, 
and to have exclaimed, fy haye | ſinned. with Peter, 
but I have not wept wit eter! e j 
4. D. 188. The refuſal of the parliament to 


rant the ſupplies neceſſary for ſatisfying the deman 
f Philip, hig y exaſperated the queen, hat bf | 
had recourſe to every method in her power t r 
money from her peaple; She levied a loan d 9d 
thouſand pounds, upon à thouſand A _ 
ſhe was ſured would not refuſe to aſſiſt r d, 


* * 


that ſum being inſufficient to anſwer che end 1 


4 
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ſhe exacted A general ba of an hundred pounds | alarmed with account chat rebellion was brokk out 


7 5 the northern of the kingdom. Thomas 
a piece of all, perſons ,pallaſſed of dem, pou pounds [in the norce n en She lar ddke of 


extor . ſand, arks. from Stafford. a lini 
22 ht comen, f al or contribur-.[{ Buckingham and conſequently pofiefed of i diſtant 


180 former. en claim u the crown, ow _ ſome _ 7 . 
than on trading fuge in France, where he had been joined by 
dee, the a de . 5 . cer diſaffkted perſons ; and, unhappily for them- 

8 ' 


as 2 9 7 ſelves, miſtakin Fe diſcontents' of the people for 
bs 9955 RO: 95 ad we ae ai ce lis indication of their readineſs to take up arms 
008 1 had d uantities of clot 14 againſt the governthent, they attem pred 55 excite- an 
2 5 fair, ſhe ſe both ups and 8a 80 laying inlurrection. About the latter cod, 8 ere they 
55 5 a new ſublidy. of twenty ſhillings for each landed in Scotland, marched ditectly gh, 
2 of cloth, by an arbitrary ſtretch of the rojal. and ſeized the caſtle. Sea do now 1 the rite 
pe ive; nor could the procure. this impoſition of proteckor of the kin 8 and publiſhed a mani- 
ode oliſhed, till they h; to advance forty [f | TY pretending that e queen d forfeited her 
Mn pounds, and to engage to pay twenty thou. \right ko the crown by introducing Spaniards into 
f d more in a limited time. All 905 violent and England. But he Fae found the people; however 
= oppreſſive meaſures e urſued at a time when Eng.: | oppreſſed with ear ro religion, were too cautious 
— en A. Proto ound. cle. and When te join his ſtan The earl of Weſtmoreland 
Mary 2 122 d no other occaſion for money than marched againſt him, defeated his little army, and 
to auh the cxhorbirant demands of a huſband,-who. took him prifoner. Perſuaded chat this attempt to 4 
was equally regardleſs of her. love and her; nero e diſturb the internal peace of the kingdom was owing | 
and attended, ro nothing but! his own intere ker the inſti igations of the French king, A reſolution 5 
The power io \Pribp. PAY roſe to the 'oheſt pitch ll | en in the council to declare” war agaifiſt thar 
by the retreat of his cather, who, 10 Woh . Was according ly 8 ay 
ftill in the vigour. 75 155 age; had determined to ſe spear tot ſolemnity, bout the ftiddle of June: 
in the tranquillity. of retipement, that happineſs. he; it „ Tf thus rocured the aſſiſtanee of the Eng- 
had ſoardently Rick po: in vain amidſt the tumults of lich, Phi fed over to the Low Countries; While 


war, and the re ae Wal the uke of Say! 1, ſtterigthiened "ith 


* 


„,.P 


— ans Lea 


unCtioh of. a 10 'of Britt ere entered Pi- | 
9 8 5 * bock Jour. cardy, and St. Qu 2 As the place was but poorly 
monaſtery in Eur dura, WH. tg, ard deren only 1 7 a weak garrifo: 1 


and amidft. the greateſt bea hoped in à few days td Gripet. it to 0 nder: "but 
pp clay W r the} _—_ he intei ths hott. admifal Colign fly,” ane his duty | 
to end his days, in 1 7 555 and. contemplation. - He, to fave fo important! a forttefs, chfew himſelf into the 
was ſoon convinced that the e. he had received, | town, with a few bartalians o French and, Scots, fd, 
Tot boom TT 1 ae 3 | his perſon. | by his exhortations and u encouraged 
He, 965 n e is de hen 150 und unted fe- 1]; ſoldiers to make a "vigorous defence. In op 7 — 
luton, and thur þ him 15 e 0 15 || time h he ſent an expreſs to his uncle, the 5 
fin \Montmorency, then ar the head of the French army, 

||! requeſting a reinforcement. That general accord. 
| ingly advanced towards St. Quintin, at the head 5 
his whole army, in order to facilitate the attempt of 
 rhrowing a body of forces into the town. 
|| The duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt generals 

of his age, informed of the conſtable's defi St, fell 
| upon | the. reinforcement with ſuch irreſiſtable fury, 
E 57 not more than five hundred men entered the place. 
Animated by! this ſucceſs, he attacked the conſtable, 
routed his whole army, and took him priſoner. Two 
| thouſand five hundred of the enemy fell on the field 
of battle,” among whom were ſeveral Princes and no- 
blemen of the firſt diſtinction. 


on itated : ODOR in his reig * 1 in i ima 
the a of celebrated mechanics. | Among the r 

the conſtruction of clocks and. watches. engaged. his. 
attention, and never being able to make two go in a 
perfect equality of time, | concluded from thence 
that it was impoſſible for men to agree exaRtly.in_ the 
articles of faith; and that it was unjuſt. to puniſh 
them for their, opinions. FE ; This 5 won 8 at 
leſt, that he had ch his own. ithſtand- 
ng the ingratitude of is fon Philip, who no ſooner. 
ſucceeded than he neglected him, he endeavoured” to 
make him maſter « the emp ire, with all the other 


vaſt eſtates of the family. 55 0 F erdinand the bro-. This defeat filled France with. conflernation? Aud 
ther of Charles, 10 bad been elected king of the f | the duke of Savoy, to improve the advantage he had 

omans, would not come into his views; and. the | [ook over the eneniy, diſpatched the duke of Bed- 
houſe of Auſtria was divided into two branches. ||| ford, and the count of Egmont, at the head of four 


PaullV, refuſed to crown Ferdinand, al 8, that ||| thouſand men, to make an inroad into Fr rance. They 
though on the death of an Emperor he was; obliged to, | 


||| obeyed their inſtructions, and ravaged the country, 
2 the prince elected, yet in caſe of a reſignation, to the diſtance of two and twenty miles, without 
95 ht e aa to 'the 0 ſee, and. conſequently meeting with the leaſt reſiſtance, The inhabiatnts of 
belonged to the pope alone to name an emperor. Paris were ſo terrified, that they began to fortify their 
"Tho turbulent pontiff was a ſworn <P}; to. the | city with the utmoſt e expedition, and had the duke 
houſe of Auſtria, and accordingly engaged Henry II. | of Savoy marched di to the capital, al, he fa! in 
of France to break the truce wit co Philip was all probability, made kick maker of the place; by 
not fond of war; his object was to govern by politi- bus! he continued the ſiege of St. Quintin, whi 
teſources, ſy flattered. himſel by "that means ||| the bravery of the admiral, held out ſeventeen 4 78, 
lone to riſe 3 to all his enemies, and ei end, at | When! it was taken by ſtorm, and that gallant officer, 
Oh his authority and dominions. But being © obliged | Wich his brother,: ind; all "og had ſurvived of the gar- 
take up arms, | tate to . the Eng- 1 riſen, were made priſo ners The noble defence Lene 
in his cauſe againſt France. H the Jeciioh | 12 admiral, fav Fra rande. The Spaniards loft 
ap nded 2 8 upon the queen, he would hays 4 KA, fayaurable opportu nity. of puſhing their con- 
= no difficulty in his application; ſhe was inca-. i queſts, till the adyanced { ſeaſon obliged t 
Pable of refuſing the demands of a huſband and the. d |! Wp g quarters, . . & | 
early loved; 15 ſhe had little. influence in the [ D. 1 558. The French, in . mean * tes 
wuncil, and ſtill leſs among the people : her govern- | covered from their fears, and hade the necellary pre pre- 
Foe was hardly able to ſupport elf in the midſt of 1 parations for rendering abortiyi any attempts of the 
Profound peace, | enemy... They even tormed an attempt for reducin | . 
Calais, g fartrefs conſidered as im W elf 4 
* duribgthe I Among Papers o 


35 my French 


—— 


LL D. 1557. Philip returned to England on the, 
"BY March; and the nation was ſoon after 
, | 
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neceflity of abandoning theſe caſtles, 45 the || 
itn 5 of his — arrifon Ns 85 lo yet in 'defend- 
in 2 he therefore gave orders for their Capitu- 
lating with HO e and Joining him. in Calais, 
which, without their aſſiſtance, he Was in nd condition 
to defend. The garriſon of Newenham followed his 
inſtructions, and were permitted to retire into the 
nk but thoſe in the Ryſbank were got ſo fartünatez 
the French admiral refuſed to fig any ca picubepr's 
and the garrifbn were ſoon after BW» to Ruth 
dente riſoners of, War. Y 
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caſtle. During the enſuing night, \ Faith frh en- 
deavoured to recover that poſt 3. but having loft two 
hundred men, and the French pouring ſuch numbers || 
into the caſtle, he Moot any father defence would || 
ingly N on the fol- 
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JE umd W 

2 95 part... Ie 5 5 rel gion itſelf fub- 
: ſhe'conformed| te | the'eftabliſhed 
worſhip, though ſtrongly attzched to the Proteſtant 
principles. 10 haye atted others iſe, would, indeed, 
have been'ito other than ens headlong to death, 
and the time öf her Fe : chrome was at n0 
grear iftanes,” oo 
| with reg ck to md a ſtröng fared into 
& ||; Calais,” made 4 propoſal! for ann them to the 
[1 wenioft F ef Hs Power in fecbvering that imp 
fortreſs, befote the {eafon would permit the French 
s repair! LE -works, which were how in à very bad 
| cond Bok But this offer was alſo refuſed, and n0 


l ſtion atrempret till the Tp in was con. 
5 ned, whe i fleet of $0 hundred and 
0 Hips » Was 


ont, for revenging *« | 
1 10 5 fleet being reinf 

8, Bat ing on board a 2 
i 29 20 ent ro de del 

. a 

| but fo tele e 0 been 9 to cope the deſig 7 
|| that” tlie French were prepared” for t 1 ; 

and the Efiglim wete obli 55 fetteat to their ſips 
|. withdur Raving effected affy thing of cobſequence, . 1 
A moch maler ſquadron, conſiſting ro - 
ki ps, were, however, more fortunate; 
>pportunity of retorting upon de enemy el Up 
| ſüfferec by their countrymen. | The marſhal 
Thermes, governor of Calais, invat 
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A. D. 1558: 
of an army of fourteen thouſand men. He 
the head 4 ſition, and made himſelf 


ſſed the Aa without oppo 
maler of Dunkirk and Ber 


St. Winloc: 3 But being 


ken the Spaniards under co | Egmont, 
Lott a dies conteſt enſuetl. ile che 
two armies were eloſely engaged; and fortung "ered, 


undetermined: on Which ſide to beſtow the Wreach of 


victory, t 
bour; boot 4 
French, ma 
abel army was throw inte coiifuſion, and the Spa 

niards gained A complete vit Sry. "978147 54riß 


This action Was, However, 7 ke that a a | 1 2 
Jude to the grand event whith was every 68 ef ed. 
The two grand armies f France 4 85 1 i now. 

approaching 7 00 other : — ar ee e : 


monarchs fad come into We NEE | 
tended by the flower a 


en agement, 
thought to be inevitäble. But Philip” 


the Enolith mer of war Eartie* 19 the har 
their" Cannon Against the flank of 
ch a dteadful faughter, that the 


4 general 
' which | would, dkvide INT * We 


ſtanding the great ſuperiority of his were Ae 


the two important vickorſes het Had lately obtaifle 


over t 
recourſe to negotiation + 
demanded; among other 
be reſtored tö the Englim; Andkienty, that the kin 
dom of Navarre ſhot Abe deli vered 


ehtüre 4b 


be forces of "the enen, he thoſe Father to] a0 


tile, He 
ticles, that Calais Mn, 


ko its right own © 1 


But before anything was Geterniined berwect 3 j 


the queen of !Englaifd died; and Philt 


longer connected with that Ling om, ſod 0 in | 


capital artiche!® 
The healtt-of, Mary ad berii'lbrig defining.” She 


his demands with regard: te-tha 


had for ſome rise Been afflietedd wich a'droply; th 

conſequerice of her falſè coe. on, and the impföß 

regimen'ſhe' had purfpegd? The malaay vag Fig 

increaſed: by tie anxiety of her mind, r Was f 
increaſed by the moſt 


ankul reflections: 225 a 

ſciouſneſs of being hated by her ſub) ets * 5 | 2. 
de fen 

a Hſter whom ſhe Gef ( 

apptoaching⸗ ru "that" threaenedl the Catholic Mi Jt _ 


tiication of being without” chlldren f 
leaving her efown'ts 


gion; the indifference 6f*# huſband, WhO ya 6m) 
to retire into Spain; All theſe diſagreeable refle 
preyed upon her! mind, and threw her” intel l 
fever, of which ſh& dit on the ſeventeen N 
veinber in thefortys bird your of ber 8 aj 


rh of ler reign n 
is ſo ac Pa 


The character of Maty et 
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that che diſagrecable taſk of a tech 


es 
pitulation' me 
well pared. ' She poſſeſſed few eſtimable or am lone 
| qualities 3 nor was her perſon more enga of re S chan ner 
behaviour. Ede 17 Ercumſtance charakter, 

| received a tinctufe frotm th badne er teinpe fl 
and the narrowneſs.of Her underſtand by elne, 
| bigotry; violette, ervelty, malignity, F revenge 2 
ranny, were the rulin Paſſions of her mind; Saha ie 
Will, W Be ah It to find a fing virtue amoßg 
| ſoXetnarka mplication of Neeb! 
i Cardinal Pole, whe had long labouted under an 
intermiteing 1 died the ſume day with che queen. 
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1558. 1 thrown, into- the. with ro Contra at. 

the deat 1 the queen. 


n. ! parliament Was ſittin 
when the event happ ened, and far from being 2 
with the late e e of the miniſtry. | e latter. 
well knew the conſequence t 
ſult from, their acting by their own authority, and 
Uerefore reſolved to inform the Houſe of Lords chat 
the throne was vacant. A ſhort . ation enſued, 


and Elizabeth was unanimouſly declarec the le 
ſucceſſor. 


and that 


uſual places, while the Proteſtants an Pap iſts ſeemed. 
o vie with each other in ſhewing cir Joy on is 
ppy occaſion, 
belabeth! was then at Hatfield, ; in | Herforditite,” 
ere ſhe had for ſome time relided, and where ſhe 
rived information of the ſteps taken! in her favour 
the parliament. E firſt act of her overnment 


vas a Proclamation, ſtrictly enjoining © all her ſub- | 


at would inevitably. re- 


The Commons followed their examp e; >| 
princeſs was immediately proclaimed at the 
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his. ptu- 
as taken to Proven thoſe. ae 
on ko up prellend wou 
otherwiſe have reſulted from the intempefate, zeal of 
ſome of tlie reformed, who, following the plecedefſt 
ll: given them by the popiſtr Party party in the Nate, reign, 
might haye proceeded i in an illegal and riotous manner 
in Nr ig the ſuperſtitious objetts of the Catholics, 
and 7 the teforined method of yorthip, 142 
ju waiting for the royal orders,” a 
he queen Was, about twenty: five years of age 
| wen ſhe paſſed, às it were, from a priſon to a 199 5 
The remembrance of her misfortunes added a juſtre 


ofder or u age t that tine eſtabliſhed. 19255 T 
dent, meaſure ' I 


to her merit, and ſhe was conſidered as the deliverer 


85 the kingdom. Born with ſuperior talents, ſhe had” 
BY uired, by ſtiid 5 the great art of government, and 
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ih; in Kerr all the reſources-of (genius, authority, 
ak policy. Her compliatices furing the late * 
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not ſo great an enemy to their religion as to the cruel 
and bloody methods made uſe of to enforce it; while 
the Proteſtants believed her to be ſincerely a friend to 
their more humane and enlightened doctrine. She 
knew the advantage of keeping both parties in 


ſuſpence, and accordingly formed her council of ſtate 


out of perſons of both religions. » 
Elizabeth ſeemed, on her change of fortune, to 
forget all the injuries ſhe had received from her ene- 


mies. She returned thanks to heaven for her deliver · 


ance as for a miracle; but ſhe wiſhed. not to make 
her perſecutors feel the weight of the rod of retali- 
ation. 


her keeper in priſon, and who had even delighted in 


treating her with the utmoſt rigour, found her inſen- 


ſible to the deſire of revenge. This noble inſtance 
of a ſuperior underſtanding and beneficent diſpoſition 


charmed her enemies; they were convinced that their 
religion would never be puniſhed as a crime by a 


princeſs who cheriſned not the paſſion of revenge. 
| Ways + received the news of Elizabeth's acceſſion 
to the Engliſh throne with great ſurprize ; but de- 


ſirous of ſecuring, his intereſt in that kingdom, he 


ordered his miniſter to pay her his compliments on 
that occaſion, and offer her propoſals of marriage. 
He flattered himſelf with obtaining at laſt the go- 
vernment of that kingdom, over which Mary, or 
2 the parliament, had given him no power. 
ut the 


accept his propoſals. Her deſire of making an ad- 


vantageous peace with France, before ſhe declared her 
real intentions, induced her, however, to clude his 


offers, without appearing to reje& them; and Philip, 
as if already ſure of ſucceſs, ſollicited a diſpenſation 
from the Roman ponuiff,. 2 


Elizabeth was well acquainted with all the religious 

diſputes which had ſo long divided Europe, and em- 
braced the Proteſtant tenets from conviction. But 
ſhe was determined to reſtore the reformed 


though ſne 
worſhip in England, her ambaſſador at Rome re- 
ceived orders to notify to the pope her acceſſion to 
the throne. Had the pontiff been the leaſt deſirous 


of ſupportiug his own intereſt, and that of the holy 
ſee, he could not, on this critical occaſion, have acted 


with too much prudence and moderation. But 
Paul IV. one of the moſt hau | 
churchmen that ever filled the papal chair, inftead 
of endeavouring to heal the breaches that had ſo 
long ſubſiſted between the churches of Rome and 
England, behaved with all the inſolence natural to 


his character. He declared, that the kingdom, being | 


a fief of the holy ſee, it was an act of the higheſt 


preſumption in Elizabeth to aſſume the title of queen | 


without his concurrence; that her illegitimate birth 
excluded her from the right of ſucceſſion ; that he 
would not annul the decree paſſed againſt the mar- 
riage of her father with Anne Boleyn; but that if 
ſhe would ſollicit his favour, he would ſhew her all 
the indulgence ſhe could expect from the head of the 
church. The queen being informed of this anſwer, 
ſaid, that the pope, in order to gain too much, was 
willing to loſe the whole. She accordingly recalled 
her ambaſſador, and applied herſelf feriouſly to re- 
ſtore a religion altogether unfavourable to the papacy. 
But ſhe uſed not terrifying, but conciliating meaſures. 
She withdrew not her favours from the Catholic party. 
When the biſhops came in a body to pay her their 
_ obedience, ſhe expreſſed her ſentiments of regard for 
them all, except Bonner, from whom ſhe turned aſide 
as from a man polluted with blood, an object that 


excited horror in every heart ſuſceptible of the tender 


feelings of humanity. 

The violences 
ciently diſpoſed the people to a change in religion: 
but ſhe feared they would run into the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and ſeverely retaliate on the Catholics the 


miieries they had ſuffered, In order, therefore, to 


Even Sir Henry Bedingfield, who had been 


queen knew too well the averſion of the 
Engliſh to an alliance with Spain; and, at the ſame 
time, was too fond of her .own independence, to 


ghty and inflexible 


of the preceding reign had ſuffi- 
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had inſpired the Catholics with hopes, that ſhe was, 


— 


ſhe imitated not 


ſucceſs by the rectitude of her views. 


ſhip of the Roman church; and that 


teſtants into her council, as were ſufficie 


undertook to perform the ceremony. 


terprize : ſhe diſp 


| A. D. 1859 

leſs dangerous and more du 

e precipitate conduct of b 

ſhe took her meaſures with caution, and enſured ha | 
iews. She 

ceived that the Proteſtant divines attacked N 

the virulence of religious zeal, the ſuperſtitious Shay 


th . 
torted upon them with equal acrimpny. 1 47 1 
fore publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all preacb. 
ing, without a ſpecial licence, that the Palin Air 
not be filled with the combuſtibles of diſcord. Lie 


the ſame time, ſhe introduced ſuch a number of Pro- 


render this change 


tant n 

terbalance the power of. tl Papiſts Ra 
exert themſelves in. favour of t e religion 
She diſcharged from priſon, or recalled from — 8 
thoſe whoſe religion only had been their crime; "ry 
ſhe ordered the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Goſpel, to be read in Ene. 
liſh. The elevation of the hoſt was di . 


and a greater zeal was expreſſed for the Bible than for 


the Church of Rome. 


Theſe ſteps towards, a reformation ſo alatned the 


| popiſh biſhops, that, apprehending a total abolition 


of the papal power, together. with the ceremonies of 


the church of Rome, would ſoon follow; or, per- 


haps, fearful of offending the holy father, who Had 
{crupled to acknowledge the queen's title, and abſo- 
lutely denied her legitimacy, they. reſolved not to 
officiate at her coronation;- L biſhop of 
Carliſle, alone oppoſed the reſolution, and readily | 


' 
* 


— 


A. D. 1559. On the fourteenth of January, Eliza- 


beth paſſed from the Tower through the ftreets of 
London, in grand proceſſion, to Weſtminſter, amidſt 
|} rhe acclamations of a prodigious number of ſpectators 

| aſſembled on that occafion. The queen's behaviour 
was remarkable: ſhe returned their applauſes with 
ſuch a modeſt affability and winning behaviour, as 
charmed the hearts of all beholders. But nothing 
| diſplayed in a ſtronger light the religious ſentiments 
of the citizens, or tended. more to endear the new 
[1 ſovereign 


to. the people, than her accepting of an 
Engliſh bible, richly gilt, which was let down, from 


a pageant in Cheapſide, by a child repreſenting Truth, {| 
8 — ch on the occaſion. Eliza- 


made the queen a ſpeech ot | | 
beth received the book in both her hands; and hav- 
ing kiſſed it, held it up, and laid it on her boſom, 
promiſing to be diligent in reading it; and aſſuring 
the citizens, that ſhe eſteemed that gift more than all 
the coſtly preſents they had made her. The next day 
the queen was crowned at Weſtminſter with great 
ſolemnity. 8 F 

The parliament, which aſſembled on the twenty- 

fifth of January, gave the queen every teſtimony of 
zealous loyalty and obedience, The two houſes, 
after confirming her right to the crown, acknou- 


ledged her ſupremacy, and gave her, under the title 


the tenths, firſt-fruits, and 
impropriations, which had been reſtored to the 

pope by queen Mary, together with all the eccleſial- 
tical authority which her father and her brother had 
enjoyed, and alſo a power of adjuſting that authority 


of head of the church, 


to ſuch commiſſioners, whether eccleſiaſtics or lay- 
men, as ſhe ſhould think proper to nominate. Seve- 


ral penalties were threatened' to all thoſe who re 


The ſtatutes of Ed- 


to take the oath of x dwg; © ſatures of be 
ward VI. were confirmed. The maſs and liturgy ® 


| the church of Rome were aboliſhed. 


All theſe changes took place without any diſtur- 
bance, and almoſt without oppoſition. The rn 
lity of the queen, her addreſs in gaining hearts, an" 
directing opinions, her graceful dignity, her ininuX- 
ing manners, ſubdued all the difficulties of the en- 


enſed the national religion from her 
Mary contribute 
cruel ſyſtem of 


the 
lu- 


hand. So little did the cruelty of 

to the eſtabliſhment of her equally 

popery | 1 G 
Nor did the affair of religion wholly engro 


attention of the parliament, The commons, 55 ſive 


4. D. 1559, 


tonnage and poundage, then conſidered as tlie 
e of the 89 5 5-9 new ſupplies to Eliza- 
| beth, and petitioned her in form to make. Choice of a 
| huſband. She anſwered, with great politeneſs, that 
the always conſidgred marriage as a burden, and that 
while ſhe was charged with the government of ſo great 
a kingdom, it ſeemed ſtill more fo ; that the ſtate 
was her huſband, and the people of England her 
children; and that ſhe ſhould not think herſelf bar- 
ren, nor her life unfruitful, while her days were de- 
voted to the care of ſuch a family. At the ſame 
time ſhe gave them to underſtand, that any farther 
applications on that head would be diſagreeable. 

e biſhops, however, ſtill oppoſed the tenets of 
dhe Reformation; one only agreed to take the oath of 
fer e WE OY | 
their ſees. But out of near ten thouſand pariſhes 
contained in the kingdom, not more than twerity-four 
df the parochial clergy rejected the oath. Bonner 
alone felt the weight of the hand of authority; he 
was committed to the Marſhalſea, and died in con- 
finement. Some foreign princes interpoſed their food 
offices to procure the Catholies the privilege of ſepa- 
rate afſemblies in particular cities, but the queen 
would not comply with their requeſt; and repreſent- 
ed the danger of diſturbing the national peace by a 


toleration of different religions. But in order to in- 


duce the catholics to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 


ſhe cauſed every thing to be ſtruck out of the new | 
litury, that had any tendency to give them offence, 


While the queen and parliament were employed in 
ſettling the public religion, the negotiations for a 


peace were carrying on at Chateau-Cambroſis, be- 
tween the miniſters of France, Spain and England. | 


The treaty was at laſt concluded, by which Calais was 
Was given up to Henry, who, on the other hand, 


engaged to reſtore it at the end of eight years, pro- 


vided, during that time, Elizabeth did not break the 

ce either with France or Scotland. All men of 
penetration eaſily ſaw, that this ſtipulation. was no- 
thing more than a colourable pretence for abandon- 


ing Calais; but they excuſed the queen for making | 


the ſacrifice on account of the neceſſity of her affairs, 
and even extolled her prudence in ſubmitting with- 
out farther ſtruggle to that neceſſity. A peace with 
Scotland followed 
with France. The treaty was more honourable for 
the king of Spain. Henry II. reſtored all the places 
he had conquered, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage, It was alſo agreed that Philibert, duke 
of Savoy, ſhould marry the French king's ſiſter. The 
ceremonies were accordingly res when Hen 
Il, was accidentally killed 
his eye from the 
held in honour of the nuptials. 7 

His fon and ſucceſſor Francis II. who had married 


ay, queen of Scots, was a prince void of genius | 


Ind experience. He was nothing more than an in- 
ſtrument in the hands of the aͤuiſes, who hurried 
im into meaſures which tended to augment their 
ambition and their vanity. Perſuaded that the ac- 
ceſſon of England in right of their neice, the queen 
of Scotland, would agorandize. their family, they 
lad prevailed upon Henry II. to maintain an arm 
n Scotland, as the only avenue by which the Engliſh 
ommions were acceſſible, By their perſuaſions alſo 
* young king of France, who was incapable: of 
wg the reins of government, conteſted the legi- 
i acy of Elizabeth's birth, in order, on 'a proper 
Pportunity, to diſpute her right to the Engliſh 
18 Mary took the arms and title of queen of 
ngland, and by her intimate alliance with the 
inch nation, was conſidered as a formidable rival. 
Zabeth ſaw her danger, and determined to exert 
OE prudence and all her courage to render the at- 
pts of her enemies abortive. | X 


for d ; Troubles of Scotland ſeemed to offer the means 


1 eating the I of the Guiſes. The diſtur- 
bees excited by religious diſputes had now attained 


7 


by a wound he received in 
ſplinter of a lance, at a tournament 


all the reſt refuſed, and were deprived of 
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the moſt enormous heights. The Proteſtants were 


— — 


C—_— 


Prey 


as a neceſſary conſequence of that | 


ct N 


by our ſabſcriprions.” 


— 


headed by perſons of the fir{t diſtinction; particularly 
by the earl of Argyle, the lords Turner and Morton, 


and others of the nobility. They entered into a bond 


of aſſociation, and called themſelves The Congre- 
gation of the Lord,” in contradiſtinction to the eſta- 


bliſnhed church, which they denominated The Con- 


gregation of Satan.“ The ſubſtance of the bond was 
as follows: We perceiving how Satan, in his mem- 
bers, the antichriſts of our time, do cruelly rage, 
< ſeeking to overthrow and to deſtroy the goſpel of 
* Chriſt and his congregation, ought, according to 
* our bounden duty, to ſtrive in our maſter's cauſe, 
< even to the death, being certain of the victory in 
* him. We do therefore promiſe, before the majeſty 
* of God and his congregation, that we, by his grace, 


| © ſhall with all diligence continually apply our whole 


* power, ſubſtance, and our very lives, to maintain, 


o ſet forward, and eſtabliſn, the moſt bleſſed word of 


God, and his congregation ; and ſhall labour, by all 
** poſſible means, to have faithful miniſters, truly and 
purely to miniſter Chriſt's goſpel and ſacraments to 
W lis people: we ſhall maintain them, nouriſh them, 
* and defend them, the whole congregation of Chriſt, 


* and every member thereof, by our whole power, 


sand at the hazard of our lives, againſt Satan, and 


all wicked powers, who may intend tyranny and 


© trouble againſt the ſaid congregation. Unto which 


<* holy word and congregation we do join ourſelves ; 
* and we forſake and renounce the congregation of 
«Satan, with all the ſuperſtitious abomination and 
&« jdolatry thereof; and moreover ſhall declare our- 
<« ſelves manifeſtly enemies thereto, by this faithful 
“ promiſe before God, teſtified to this congregation 

The ſigning of this bond of affociation was fol- 
lowed by an open revolt from the clergy and the 
church of Rome. They committed ravages in va- 
rious parts of the country, and the whole kingdom 
became one continued ſcene of diſorder. About 
this time John Knox, one of the moſt zealous preach- 
ers in Europe, returned to Scotland. He had been 
perſecuted for his religion, and took refuge at Ge- 


{| neva. His enthuſiaſtic ſermons kindled the flames of 
rebellion. . The Romiſh prieſts were attacked, the 
images broken, the monaſteries demoliſhed, and every 


diſorder that could be expected from a multitude in- 
flamed with religious madneſs, was committed. The 


fanatical leaders of the reformed party declared, in a 


manifeſto, that they took up arms by the expreſs 
commands of God, as the children of Iſrael did 
againſt the Canaanites, and that they would liſten ro 
no propoſitions of peace, while the 1dolatry of the 
papiſts, and the 
ſubſiſted. | A 

But the heads of the revolters ſoon perceived that 
it would be impoſlible to execute their project with- 


out the aſſiſtance of ſome foreign power. They were 


already diſtreſſed for want of money, and found, that 
the reformation of religion, however deſired by the 
people, would not be ſufficient to keep a numerous 
army together. The revolters therefore, notwith- 


ſtanding the inveterate hatred that ſubſiſted between 
y || the two kingdoms, applied to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance. 


The court of France were at firſt pleaſed with theſe 


commotions, as they aſforded a plauſible pretence for 


ſending forces into Scotland, who would be there in 
readinefs to act againſt Elizabeth, and ſupport Mary's 
claim to the Engliſh crown. But on receiving intel- 


ligence that the Scottiſh revolters were negotiating 


with Elizabeth for aſſiſtance, they were greatly alarm- 
ed, and exerted all their influence to render the treaty 
abortive, They even offered to reſtore Calais, and 
all its dependences, if the queen would obſerve a 
ſtrict neutrality. But Elizabeth was too prudent to 
be diverted from her purpoſe : ſhe anſwered, that a 
ſmall fiſhing town was of little conſequence when 


compared to the ſecurity of her dominions. She diſ- 


patched Randolph into Scotland, to aſſure the re- 
222 volters 


perſecutions of the children of God | 
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| jection to Rome, and the reformation of religion. 


ſtipulated, Tt bay, 
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volters of ſupport, and to animate the leaders of the | 
congregation in their deſign of ſhaking off their ſub- 


A. D. 1560.. A ſquadron of ſixteen ſhips of war | 
was accor..ingly fitred out, under the. command of 
vice-admiral Winter; and an army of eight thouſand | 
men was ordered to; rendezyous at Berwick, on the 


the fleet, and join the revolters. The appearance of 
the Engliſh ſhips in the Forth gave 1 7 1755 | 
leaders 7 the congregation. While the French forces, 

terrified at the loſs of ſome of their 
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of their poſſeſſions, and banifhed' frömt this" Lingo 


The queen of France and Scotland, wh Who" goverie 4 
her huſband, and was herſelf g vertied by her uncl 
the Guiles, "refuſed her conſent to thefe nie 2 
declared ſhe would not ratify. the treaty of a 
burgh, and continued the wat a 91 7 Elizake 5 


The reformers, however, gave 0 ves lte co * 


thirtieth of Jian in order to act in concert with cern about the refuſal of their ſoyeteign; ; the 
| mediately put the ſtatutes in execution; welken g the 


irits to the || maſs; ſettled their miniſters; committed every ry where 


the moſt dreadful devaſtations upon the ttionaſtefſcs, 
the churches, which rhey conſidered as hy. 


ter had deſtroyed. 1 in his paſſagg ip, the He | 
to Leith, in order to wait the 56 

ments they expected from. t 
troubles which ho broke oil Nit 
the attention ofthe mini 


France dema 


vine 85 
s therefore laid 


all thoughts of invading Enelkhd. K 
On the gg 8 of al 
mutual defence was rike Þc 
duke of Norfol o El 8 
art of Eliz. ers Or he cd 09 


e Engliſh received orders to Mg he | 
Scottiſh revs] ters. The combined army immediately 
r ch, or Leith, which was immedi; gr; 


began they match Jat 
inveſted. The qu en ret ired to the caſtle of Bit 
burgh, where f pon after expired. She was a pF 
ceſs of great. capacity, virtue, and moderation 
had the management of the affairs of Scotland: hg 
' wholly intguſted to her NN ment, ſhe would, . 
probably, have aucommodated Halterner e 
reformers, a oF preſerved the nation from M 
of a civil vas; 3 The French ſoon Per CCl e 1 V. all 
farther ofpoſidan. would be in vain, atidtherefore- 
defired ta capituate. The offer was 2 an 
a treaty was figned at Edinburgh, W 
the French ſhould & 


+ 


„ 
* 7 ©: 
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2 


land in twentyel gur days, and return | 5 2 ? 
ſhips fusgihed bf Elizabeth: that miles 
ucen of Franc and Scotland 06 of 
abſtain rey the arms of Engy ang. or an 
ing eue e neon : that fathWIRInR 
for the injury, Aręady done in that pal fric Jar the 
be granted Eby, and that commulil "+ rs thi 
meet to or : 2 8 7 


crowng. hee 


"et ges "theſe ſtipulations, Which 
regarde d, fome conceſſions; Were:erar 
the Scots, y ich the plenipotengia ies. 1h - 
of the kig and queen of Erang and ene 
miſed, in the treat with Elit zabeth, to ode 
an amneſty ſhov}d be gige e all:pg : 


that none. hut natiyes henne Office 
Scotland; that the "Ttates Moti twenty-fo1 
2 of ,whon 15 Ua of Scots mould ape] | 
even, d the 8 

tion of affgirsſho! ANN 

Turing, e 8 1 — 5 


neither make 
the Statey,. 1 


greatly 1 power, 
She became, fron 


tation. 
confidence of the Scottif . ae and miſtreſs 
of their hearts and fortunes. 
This union was ſtill farther cemented by the ſub- 
ſequent meaſures.of the reformers... They aſſembled \ 
the parliament, without any authority or orders from 
Mary. As ſoon as the ſeſſion was opened, they pre- 
ſented a petition againſt the catholics, in which they 
were repreſented as robbers, aſſaſſins, and traitors, 
that ought no longer to be tolerated. Thus the re- 
formers adopted all the violent meaſures of their 
enemies. The parliament itſelf ſeemed alſo to be 
actuated by the ſame ſpirit of rage and perſecution. 
The maſs was prohibited, under pain of confiſcation, 
ban ſument, and death, The preſbyterian worſhip, 
founded on the moſt rigid principles of Calviniſm, 
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the fortune of Mary und 
n. che death of the king, Fe 


e m = 1 


11 KV CA J Yer a 3baſſador to 19 457 deman from 
eth a ſafe conduct f for hee land the (hi; ps that 
xAattend her. But that prince! who was highty 

rated at her refuſing t the treaty of Edin. 

L 3 <« that 8 art, of her requeſt 

> readily granted, P The previouſly 


TY ratifiß 
ll thoul 
J not retain her reſentment at this 
The 


Elizabeth ſhould deny 1 75 P 
#9 {| (added ſhe) © I can, with G 


6-11] F rance, in 1 of all t 


de es. || io 'condu& me home, as tlie 


0 ut of her friendſhip than of the ſtance of any other 


5 e Holluted with idolatt The tapa | 
r 5 had been poet to CREE | 
16 * each, rs, could not be reſtrained; uh 
fan apc u rript with av tice, ave an inchrab! 
Ss to the paz auth 1 in Scotland. Theſe 
| violent, Proceed d the' nobility of that 
kingdom, that they en na rely on England for 
awry. 4 theit'0 25 fo o much exal. 
preated tohoge for any e From! her; and t {6 
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bition and religion 60 l nor bel 
power to revenge che inſult, 3 4 
A. D. 1561. During t 15 tla 
n change, by 
Abend, . 
PE IX. afſumed the 
regent, Mar ry Stuart, 

it mchte erlönt at her 
found herſelf obliged to leave a country which 
qloved, and return to het phhappy kingdom, rent 
Weces on account of religion; According ly ſhe 


Medicis, the mother 57 00 
| whole authority, i in qualit hy 
wie, EX rienced nothing h 


Han 


3 & hat convention. De 20 ed, © That ſhe 
Rave free liberty to Ae chrough England, 
where the ſhould be rect i Wich all the barks of 


affection ſhe Foul expect frona fiſter.” Mary could 
refuſal : ſhe ſent for 


waffador, and aſked 

en his miſtreſs, that 

a favour? 1 But, 
nce, return into 


my own count without her \ eve, as I came into 
- 5 pition of het brother 


b6th able and willing 
Neue me hither 


jorton, the Eng 74 


him, What offence ſhe | 


want not ff ien 


perſon.” Pe SS 
| Nor did ſhe delay het depatture from France on 
4} ACCOUNT of. the 3 s being refuſed by Eliza: 
[- repaired 10 Calais, attended by all her 
emen,of 155 firſt 8 in that 
a bh Ninn of Auguſt 

| Ned-greatly. 1 Near France; 
| he kept her eyes fixed pon t he coaſt till darknek 
intercepted it from her v ew. Farewell France 
ſhe cried, © Farewell, beloved country ! I ſhall 2 
| ſee thee more!” Elizabeth had fitted out a fleet 
ſhips, under pretence of purſuing ſome pirates, ＋ 
probably, with à view vf intercepting the 0 
Scots in her paſſage. Mary, however, P * 
Engliſh fleet in a fog, and reached her 2 0g 
dom in ſafety on the eighteenth of Auguſt, altet — 
abſence of thirteen years. She Was received - 7 4 
people with every mark of eſteem, regard an 1 of 
tion; and Mary flattered herſelf with en njoying 
happineſs and repoſe than ſhe had reaſon 5 f 
from the accounts ſhe had received of the ſta 


arties in her kingdom. | 
p She had now e ie the notch year of bt 


28. 


— 


was eſtabliſhed; and the Romiſh r were ſtripped 


age; and, if the graces of youth, if the ire 
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if every amiable talent could have touched the hearts 
of a ſtubborn, unenlightened, and fanatical people, 
Mary would have ſoon become the idol of her ſubjects. 
Far from interfering in their religious ſentiments, ſhe 
repoſed her whole confidence in the heads of the re- 
formers; who were now the leaders of the people. 
But her being a papiſt was a ſufficient provocation to 
the multitude. It was with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe 
could obtain permiſſion to celebrate maſs in her own 
chapel. * One ſingle maſs (faid the ref 
niſters) is more dangerous to this kingdom than an 
hundred thouſand 


by freſh inſtances o 
publicly called the queen 


t Samuel did not heſitate to hew Agag in pieces; 
* of king Saul; that Elias, in the prefence of 
Ahab; neither Pparedd the falſe prophets of Jezabel, 
nor the prieſts of Baal; that Phineas, though no 


magiſtrate; put the fornicators to death; and that 


others of courſe, though no magiſtrates, might le. 
gally puniſh thoſe crimes which were condemned by 
the laws of God.“ All the endeavours of Mary to 
gain this impracticable preacher over to her intereſt 


| were in vain: he. rejected her offers with contempt, 


and continued to diſſeminate the ſeeds of revolt and 


rebellion.” He was cited before the council, but MY 


fuſed to make any acknowledgment: he defended his 


principles without timidity, and was difchatged with- 


r e 
Surrounded with dangers from a. bigotted 8 446 
ſhe determined, if poſſible, to maintain a good under- 


ſtanding with Elizabeth. In order to t is, ſhe diſ- 
patched Maitland, her ſecretary, to pay her reſpects 


to that princt ſs, to fignify her defire of cultivatin 
a friendſhip and good correſpondence with her, an 


requeſting that ſhe might be acknowledged her ſuc- 


ceſſor in the throne of England, in cafe the died with- 


out iſſue. It was hardly poſſible for Mary to have 
made a more unreaſonable requeſt, or to have urged. 


it at a more improper juncture. Elizabeth was highly 
provoked, and told the Scottiſh ambaſſador, © That 
ſhe was determined to live and die queen of England, 


and would therefore never have the mortification of 
ſeeing her ſubjects adore the riſing fun ; that to name 
a ſucceſſor was to expoſe her own life to danger, to 
ditroy the fecurity of her government, to place a | 
winding-ſheet before her, and to invite the king of 


| e tt | the utmoſt rigour, became a very formidable people, 
terrors before his time., She added, “ Thar ſhe | 


WI 


ſhould leave it to others, after her death, to diſcuſs | 
the title of her ſucceſſor; that ſhe hoped the Queen 


of Scots claim would then be found preferable, and 


reſpect.? 


on her ratification of the treaty o 


affairs of Scotland were yet in too unſettled a con- 


opes of ſucceeding to the crown of England. Eliza- 


explain the words of the treaty in ſuch a manner as to 


cave no ſuſpicion of their excluding Mary's right of 
ſucceſſion. 


dere, however, laid aſide, and a cordial reconciliation 
emed to have taken place between them. | 


e care of her own government now wholly en- 


baged the attention of Elizabeth. Her firſt attempt 
vas to put the Engliſh navy in a very reſpectable 


22 ſhe augmented the pay of her ſeamen 
ed her magazines with arms > introduced the ma- 
atatture of 


EL TE AAS: 
beauty, if foftnels of 1611; if elegance of manners, 
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great number of iron and braſs pieces of ordnance 
to be caſt; reinforced the garriſon of Berwick ; for- 
tified the northern borders of her kingdom; intro- 
' duced arid encouraged improvements in agriculture, 
| by permitting the exportation of corn; promoted the 
trade and navigation of England ; regulated the na- 
tional coin, which her predeceſſors had altered; and 
ordered her people to attend the exerciſe of arms at 


(faid the reforming mi- 


ared men.” Knox, the enchuſi. 
e and turbulent preacher, daily fignalized himſelt | 
aſtic an F zeal 15 — the Catholics. He 


Jezabel ; and even went ſo | 
far as to tell her to her face, in one of his ſermons, 


ſtated times. The glory that attended her labours 
| attracted the admiration of Europe; and ſhe received 
the addrefles of feveral princes, who were either in 
| love with her perfon or her power. She kmuſed their 
hopes, but always with a reſolution to preſerve her 
Hberty. Self. love had, poſſibly, as much concern in 
| fins particular as the love of dominion. What is 

ſtill more ſingular in her conduct, is, that though ſhe 

determined never to have any heirs of her e 
ſhe was not only ayerſe to K ary ſucceſſor to the 
crown, but alſo deſirous to prevent, as far as lay in 

her power, any perſon who had pretenſions to the 
fucceſſion from ever having heirs. . Catherine Gray, 
daughter to the duke of Suffolk, ſiſter to lady Jane, 
and now the ſole heireſs of that houſe, was ſent to the 


— 


—— 


Tower, for marrying the earl of Hertford without 
her conſent, and died in confinement. 
But however ſevere the queem was with regard to 
thoſe who had any pretenſions to the throne, ſhe was 

always attentive to remove the oppreſſions of her 
ſabje&s. She revoked all warrants granted to the 
purveyors for victualling the fleet, which were gene- 
rally executed in a very vexatious manner; and iſſued 


orders, that the | ſhould be paid in money for 


whatever proviſions they furniſhed, She, reformed 
the impoſitions of the exchequer; and took care that 
| the penſions affigned to the popiſh clergy, on their 

reſigning their livings, ſhould be punctually paid. 
She alſo increaſed the falary of the udges, and al- 


that ſhe would do nothing to hurt her intereſt in that 


Elizabeth, though the jealouſy ſhe had long enter- 

tained againſt Mary was inflamed by this imprudent the maſk of religion; and, under pretence of ſup- 

ſep, ſent - Sir Peter Meutas with compliments to 

Mary on her ſafe return to her kingdom, and to inſiſt 
f Edinburgh: but 

Mary ſtill eluded the demand, pretending that the || which had fo long waſted France, perſuaded the 


1 catholics to compromiſe their differences with the 
dition for her to examine the articles of that _ 


With that attention the importance of them required, 
% ſhe imagined they might tend to deprive her of all 


But ftill difficulties occurred, and the | 
Teaty continued without being ratified. All diſputes | 


lowed them a proviſion for their reſpective circuits. 
At the ſame time, the took eine har her ceconomy 
ſhould 105 hand in hand with her Iiberality: ſhe gave 
very little out of the royal demeſnes, but on condi- 
tion of its reverting, on default of male iſſue, to the 
crown. It would, perhaps, have been happy, if her 
ſucceſſors had invariably obſerved the ſame rule. 
A. D. 1562. The affairs of the continent now 
engaged the attention of Elizabeth. The religious 
wars carried on in France, furniſhed a new field for 
rid rat ge After the death,of Henry II. 
the Hugonots, whom that prince had perſecuted with 


| whether we confider their zeal for the reformation, 

their numbers, ot the talents of their leaders. The 
prince of Conde, admiral Coligny, and his brother 
Andelot, were at the head of the Hugonots, and 
rendered their party reſpectable to the government. 
The Guiſes were their declared enemies, and armed 
againft them the popiſh faction. Both parties aſſumed 
porting the goſpel of 7%, carried on the moſt 
dreadful wars againſt each other. Catherine of Me- 
dicis, hoping to put an end to the civil diſcards 


chiefs of the Proteſtant party; and an edict, f:vour- 


| able to the reformers, was publiſhed, by which they 


were permitted to have places without the cities and 


[| towns, for performing divine ſervice according to the 
th, to put the matter out of all diſpute, offered to | 


tenets. of their religion. But. this deceitful com- 


| pliance ſerved only to irritate theſe two irreconcilable 


parties. The duke of Guiſe, who was conſidered as 
the protector of the catholic religion, paſſing through 
Vaſſi, a town on the borders of Champagne, fell 


upon a congregation of Hugonots, who, in conſe- 
| quence of the privilege granted them, were ſingin 


pms in a barn. Above ſixty of theſe poor defence- 
eſs people were killed, and the reſt fled to the woods 


for ſhelter. The conſequence of this inhuman action 
was a general inſurrection of the proteſtants in almoſt 
every part of the kingdom, and the nation was 


gunpowder into England; ordered a || divided between the duke of Guiſe and the prince 


of 


I 
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rity, Condẽ diſpatched the Vidome of Chartres, and 


of Havre. At the ſame time the queen publiſhed a 


10.4 
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of Conde. Catherine, flutuated between both, at- 
tempted, but in vain, to mediate a peace between 
them. She was then at Paris with the young king 
her ſon, where finding herſelf deprived of all autho- 
rity, ſhe wrote to the prince of Conde to come to her | 
deliverance. This letter augmented the flames of 


inhumanity : every town was a fortified poſt ; every 
ſtreet a field of battle. Anthony, king of Navarre, 
the firſt prince of the blood, was obliged to ſerve in 
the army of the duke of Guiſe, and, with the queen | 


the civil war, which was carried on with the greateſt | 


mother, dragged to the ſiege of Rouen, where he || ac IN 
army commanded by the. conſtable Montmorency, 


was killed. 5 RP oe 

Philip II. who made it at once his glory and his | 
intereſt to extirpate the reformed religion, and was | 
even deſirous of caſting a ſhade over the memory of 
his father, who was ſuſpected of a ſecret attachment 
to the new doctrines, after having perſecuted their 
partizans, favoured the papiſts in France, from whom 
he hoped to derive conſiderable advantages. He was 
alſo uneaſy leſt the contagion. ſhould ſpread in the 
Low Countries, where the inhabitants had already 
given ſtrong indications of their affection for the re- 
formed religion. He therefore engaged in a ſecret 
alliance with the duke of Guiſe, and ſent him ſix thou- 


the catholic party. 


Perceiving it would be impoſſible to reſiſt ſo POW- 
erful a confederacy, ſupported by the royal autho- 


de la Haye, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, in 
order to prevent the total ruin of the proteſtants' in 
France. He offered to put N 

hands of the Engliſh ; provided the queen would un- 
dertake to garriſon the place with three thouſand men, 
together with three thouſand more to defend Dieppe 
and Rouen, and furniſh the prince with a hundred 
thouſand crowns. Elizabeth liſtened to theſe propo- 
ſals, and ſent Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick, 


at the head of ſix thouſand men, one half of whom || But | ' | 
cation; ſhe could not be prevailed. upon to declare 
| a ſucceſſor, , . The. parliament, however, made no 


were landed at Dieppe, and the other took poſſeſſion 


manifeſto, declaring, © that ſhe did not ſend troops 
into Normandy, with a deſign to recover that pro- 
vince, the ancient patrimony of her anceſtors, and 
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by the negotiations of Elizabeth, had levied 
derable body of proteſtants in Germany, and 
arrived at Orleans, the ſeat of the Hugonot's 


ſand men, and a large ſum of money, to ſtrengthen | | 


race into the | 


| | A. P. 156 4, | 
teſtine diſorders of the kingdom, Andelor, ſeco MIR 
d a confi. 
havin 


Þ 2 7 owe 
the prince of , Conde and the admir al were enabled - | 


take the field in order to oppoſe. the Progreſs: of their 


enemies. They firſt marched into the neighb | 
of Paris, and, threatened the capital. = owed 
but thinking themſelves unequal to the idea). | 
they directed their route towards Normandy, in order 
if poſſible, to perſuade the Engliſh to join-them, and | 
at in conjunction againſt the catholics. The royal 


followed them, and at laſt forced them to a battle 
The action was remarkable ſevere, and diſtinguiſheg 
by this ſingular event, that Conde and Montmorency, 
the leaders of both armies, were taken priſoners, The 
.catholics gained the advantage; but the admiral, who 
always became more terrible by a defeat, collected 
the remains of the army, kept them together, and 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral of the moſt conſider. 
able places in Normandy. Elizabeth was ſo greatly 
pleated with his valour, that ſhe made him a preſent 
of an hundred thouſand crowns, .. and offered to give 
her own bond for the payment of an hundred thou. 
ſand more, if he could find merchants to advance the 
money. "i > | 


- 


A. D, 1563. Notwithſtanding the great ceconomy 


of Elizabeth, her diſburſements in favour. of the 
Hugonots exhauſted her treaſury, and ſhe. found it 
neceſſary to ſummon a Parkamank.in order to obtain 
a ſupply. A little before the meeting of the parlic- 
ment, the een had been ſeized with the ſmall. pox, 
and her life had been in danger. The commons 
therefore preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, requeſt. 
ing that ſhe would either marry, or fix the ſucceſſion 
in ſuch a clear and explicit manner, as might prevent 
the calamities which it was natural to fear would re- 
ſult from the conteſts of ſeyeral claims to the throne, 
But Elizabeth ſtill found means to elude tlieir appli: 


difficulty of granting the neceſſary ſupplies. They 
were very willing to ſupport the noble deſigns of 
Elizabeth for the improvement of trade and manu- 


unjuſtly wreſted from her; but to-preſerve it for the 
king of France during his minority, and to reſcue it 
from the ambition and tyranny of the princes of Lor- 
raine: that ſhe was the more concerned to endeavour 
to prevent that province falling into their hands, as it 
was manifeſt their deſign was to ſeize the ports of 
Normandy, and from thence to invade her domini- 
ons, after extirpating the reformed religion in France: 
that for theſe reaſons ſhe had thought herſelf obliged 


ro aſſiſt the young King, hinder his ſubjects from be- 


ing oppreſſed by the Guiſes, protect the profeſſors of 


the reformed religion, and provide for the ſafety of 


. 


her own kingdom.” 


As ſoon as this proclamation was publiſhed, ano- 


ther was iſſued by the faction of Lorraine in Paris, in 
which Elizabeth was charged with breach of faith, 
in ſeizing the king's fortreſſes, and aſſiſting his rebel- 
lious ſubjects:“ and in conſequence of this war 


was declared againſt her. This haſty ſtep, which was 


taken by the advice of the cardinal of Lorraine, was 
followed by a ſeizure of all the Engliſh ſhips at 
Bourdeaux, and the impriſonment of the ambeſſa- 
dor's courier at Rouen. But it was ſoon perceived 
that they had acted with too much precipitation. The 
Engliſh fitted out privateers to make repriſals on the 
French, and the utmoſt diſpatch was uſed in making 
the neceſſary preparations for carrying on the war 


with vigour. The court of France perceived their 


miſtake, diſowned the proclamation, and the prepa- 

. rations for war in England were laid aſide. 
By this time the catholics had made themſelves 
maſters of Rouen, and it was expected they would 
immediately form the ſicge of Havre, which was 


not then in any condition of defence; but their at- 


rention was diverted to another enterprize by the in- 


factures, for the augmentation, of her navy, for the 
ſuppreſſion of vice, and for the more effectual re- 
ſtraining the progreſs of popery. They granted two | 
fifteenths and two ſubſidies. They alſo paſſed a bill 
for enlarging the oath of ſupremacy, and it was fe- 
ſolved that.a ſecond refuſal to take it ſhould be deem- 
ed high-treaſon. . A law was made againſt the ſeduc- 
| tions of enthuſiaſts; and another againſt magicians | 
and ſorcerers, who were then thought dangerous. 
| While the Engliſh parliament were thus employed 
in the buſineſs of the nation, the catholic army under 
the duke of Guiſe, were carrying on the ſiege of 
Orleans with great vigour. A very conſiderable pro- 
greſs had been made in this undertaking, when the 
duke was aſſinated by a young enthuſiaſt called Pol- | 
trot de Merc. The duke, on finding his end ap- 
- proaching, expreſſed the deepeſt remorſe for having 
involved his country in the horrors of a civil war; 
and conjured the queen-regent to conclude a peace 
as ſoon as poſſible with the Hugonots. His advice 
was followed ; both parties were heartily rired of the 
war, and ſoon agreed to the articles of a pacificatiol. 
A toleration, under ſome. reſtriftions, was gan 
granted to the proteſtants; a general amneſty 81 
publiſhed ; Conde was reinſtated in his offices 5 
governments; and money being advanced to pant 
arrears of the German troops, they were ſent out 1 
the kingdom. Not the deaſt regard was paid to = 
zabeth in this treaty ; and a garriſon of fix. thou 1725 
men, ill ſupplied with proviſions, could t a, F 
| ſiſt the whole army of France. The carl of f 
wick, who commanded the Engliſh garriſon in on 
made a gallant. defence, notwithſtanding the 2 
difficulties under which he laboured; but the plag 
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N e A peace was ſoon after concluded 
with France; two hundred thouſand crowns Were 
iid to Elizabeth for the redemption of hoſtages, 
ind the mutual pretenſions of both parties conti- 


Wehe death of the duke of Guiſe greatly tended to 
leſſen the influence of Mary Queen of Scots in 
France. The Scottiſh guards were diſmiſſed, and 
the payment of Mary's dowry was diſcontinued, nat: 
with{tanding the warm repreſentations of her uncle, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, who was now mgre deſirous 
than ever of marrying her to ſome powerful prince, 
who was able to ſupport her againſt the contumeligus 
behaviour of . reformers in her ewn. kingdom, and 
give diſturbance to Elizabeth. He had already of- 
tered his niece to Don Carlos, Philip's ſon; to the 
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r the place. Nor did the misfortune; terini- 
— 5 garriſon imported with them the peſ- 
hich afterwards raged with yncammon yio- | 
thouſand perſons died of it in 
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unite both their titles; and as he was an Engliſhman 
by birth, and could not, either by his power or alli- 
ances, give any Caufe of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it 
was preſumed that the propoſal of this marriage 
could not be diſagreeable to the queen of England. 
She, indeed, ſeemed to conſent to this alliance; and 
even wrote to Mary, thanking her for her kind in- 
tentions towards the earl of Lenox, whom the queen 
of Scots now reſtored to his honours and eſtates. 

Darnley having obtained leaye from Elizabeth, 
| repaired to Scotland; and, by his preſence, com- 
pleted the conqueſt, which the fame of his ac- 
compliſhments had already begun. He was in the 
flower of his age, and his appearance remarkably 
graceful. Mary, forgetting all her ideas of grandeur, 
and all her ſchemes of policy, liſtened on y to the 
dictates of her growing paſſion, Elizabeth was no 
ſooner informed that the Queen of Scots was pleaſed 
with the figure and perſon of Darnley, and that the 
treaty was on the point of being concluded, than ſhe 


| 


| 


king of Sweden, the king of Navarre, the archduke | 
Charles, the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal of Bour- | 
bon, who had only taken deacon's orders, from 
which he might eaſily be abſolyed. Elizabeth, on 

of their ſchemes, and Was particularly anxiqus, 


the attacks of an enemy. She always told che queen 
of Scots, that nothing could ſatisfy her but her eſ- 
pouling ſome Engliſh nobleman; and even went ſo 
Fa as to propdſe her own favourite, the earl of Lei- 
eeſter, whom ſhe certainly never meant 49 part with; 
for when ſhe found. that Mary was inclined 49 liſten 
to the propoſal, ſhe found means to elude the pro- 
miſe ſhe had made of declaring that princeſs her ſuc- 
ceſfor, So fatally; may lo and little ,pafſions-mingle 
with che greateſt and moſt diſtipguiſhed qualities. 7 
England now eryoyed the moſt profound tranguil- | 
lity: her trade with the Low Countries had been in- 
terrupted by the intrigues of card: nal Glanville, WhO 
foreſceing a war in the Netherlands, was deſirous of 
removing the Engliſg, and perſuaded the govern- 
ment to prohibit the ,jmportation of heir cloth, za 
branch o gde peach was carried on to a prodigious 
extent: but Philip perceiving that this prohibition 
wasequal.y detrimental to his own ſubjects as to thoſe 
of England, deſiredl the old treaty concluded in the 
reign of Maximilian J. might be renewed: this was 
accordingly. done, andſthe affair was terminated to the 
ſatistaction of both nations. „„ | r ] 
The queen being no longer engaged in foreign af- 
fairs, made a progreſs, to the univerſity of Cambridge, 
where ſhe was received with, great pomp and magniſi- 
cance. Every thing vas. conducted with a ſplepdor 
that did hongur to chat celebrated ſeat. of learning; 
ad the queen declared her ſatisfaction in an elegant 
Latin oration, wherein ſhe aſſured the univerfity of) 
her protection, and earneſt deſire of encouraging 
earning to the utmoſt of her power. Fre | 
A. D. 11565. After;two,years of uncertainty, Mary 
etermined to marry; and. fixed upon lord Darnley, 


bon tothe earl of Lenox, as the Object. This young 


wobleman was her couſin- german by the jaqy Marga- 
ret Doug las, : 


niece to, Henry, VIII. and daughter to 
dhe ear}; of Angus by Boats of Scotland. 
He had been, born and educated in England, where 
ws father had conſtantly. xeſided, after being expelled 
ne native country by the-ſyperior, intereſt, of the Ha- 
miltons. Darnley was alſo, by his father, deſcended 
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houſe of 858 er, preſerve, the royal dignity, in the 


dae of England; ad thoſe who affected to deny 
mer title, | 


on account of her being a foreigner, had An- 
_Woured..to maintain his claim, and to, give it che 
preferente. It was therefore conſidered, as o incon- 


was equally vigilant to prevent the execution 


left I 
Mary ſhould form any powerful foreign alliance, | 
which might tempt her to revive her pretenſions to 


the ſide where it was weakeſt, and moſt expoſed to : 


| 
| 


eye the ſame fami}y,wich Mary herſelf; and would, [|| 
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tuart. He was, after her, next heir to the |||; himſelf to an honourable <mpoyment by: his addreſs 


exclaimed againſt the marriage; diſpatched Throg- 
morton to Scotland, to diſſuade Mary from eſpouſing 
| lord Darnley ; ordered the earl of Lenox and his ſon 

to return immediately into England, under the ſe- 
| yerelt pains and penalties the laws could inflict; and 

cauſed the counteſs of Lenox and her ſecond ſon, 
who were then in England, to be committed to the 
| Tower; where they ſuffered a very cloſe confine- 
„ fn” 333 
The conduct of Elizabeth, though generally judi- 
ious, was too often full of duplicity; but never did 
the behaye with greater inſincerity than in her tran- 
factions with the queen of Scotland. Though. the 
now expreſſed ſo violent a reſentment againſt the in- 
tended marriage of Mary with Darnley, ſhe was not 
averſe to it in her heart. She would rather, indeed, 
have wiſhed that Mary had remained far ever in a 
ſingle ſtate; but as that could not be effected, ſhe | 
dick not diſlike a chojce that delivered her at once 
from. the fear of a forcign alliance, and the neceſſity 
ef parting with her favourite Leiceſter. She bad 
howeyer, ſome irons reaſons of a. political nature 
for affecting diſpleaſure on the preſent, occaſion ; jt 
furniſhed. her with a plauſible pretence for refuſing 
to declare Mary her ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown, 
point which the had always laboyred to evade, ad 
it gave her an opportunity of exciting a ſpirit of 
xeþellion among the Scottiſh nobility aud "clergy. 
This political duplicity is always ſhock ing; to a Vir- 

tuous mind, though it often makes too large a part 
in the ſcience of government. 
When Mary was informed of the oppoſitipn of 
Elizabeth, ſhe juſtly obſerved to Throgmorton, that 
as the queen of Englapd had already fignified her 
deſire of her marrying a Engliſh nobleman, to avoid 
the umbrage of her eſpouling a foreign prince, ſhe 
had, in effect, followed [Ja own advice; but in order 
Jo give. Ehzabeth time to examine the affair with more 
,$liberation, ſhe would defer her marriage for three 
months. But this conceſſiqn not ſatisfying Elizabeth, 
the ceremony was performed at Edinburgh; and 
Mary vas ſo pleaſed with her new conſort, that he 
gave him the title of King, and added his name to 
her awn in all public acts. Bur ſhe ſoon perceived 
that his advantages of perſon leryed only, to conceal 
A mind that yas trifing, vain, wperatetul, too much 
occupied with ſelf. love, too much, ſwollen with filly 
pride, too much the {laye of libertine folly, to be 
lingerely artached o the moſt amvable of women. 
Reaſopably diſguſted with this unworthy huſband, 
dhe withdrew, from him, by degrees, her confidence, 
and treated him with neglect. | 

There was then in the court of Scotland ane David 

ezzio, a Piedmonteſe muſician, who had raiſed 


» 


* 


. 


rather than by his, talents. Mary had appointed him 
Her ſecretary for foreign affairs, loaded him with fa- 
,vaurs, and by,repoſing in him too much confidence, 
and giving him too much credit, empowered him te 
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by eſpauſing him, fe could 1 


make a traffic of, Mangan to exerciſe all 
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the inſolence of an upſtart favourite. The king was || charged them with ſeveral magnificent preſents per 


perſuaded that Rezzio was the Bie cauſe of the || the queen. i en 
queen's coolneſs. Jealouſy enſued, and notwith- |} The birth of a ſon contributed greatly to 
ſtanding the diſagreeable figure of the Piedmenteſe, || courage the zeal of Mary's partiſans in nlang 


he was thought to enjoy more of Mary's favour, than || and perſons of all parties began to be impatien 

merely her confidence. The ſuſpicion was ridiculous, || ſome ſettlement of the ſucceſſion; but Elke. 
but ſufficient to make the moſt dreadful imprefſions |} whenever preſſed on that ſubject, eluded the queſt; h, 
on a heart already inflamed. The malecontents || by pretending ſhe had ſome thoughts of mar 4 
among the nobility added fuel to the flame of his || Charles, archduke of Auſtria. Several of Ma 
jealouſy ; and perſuaded him to expoſtulate with the || friends, however, adviſed Melvill to make the 0 
queen on her too great intimacy with this Italian fa- || ſal to the queen. He followed their inſtructions 2 
vourite. Secure in conſcious innocence, the queen || uſed the utmoſt circumſpection in this delicate a8; ; 
treated theſe infinuations with the contempt they me- He told her majeſty he was well aſſured ſhe + + 
rited; and in order to convince her unworthy. con- || merly delayed declaring his miſtreſs preſumptive 2 
ſort, that in exalting him ſhe meant not to diveſt her- of the crown of England, merely to wait till 1. 
ſelf of any part of her authority, ſhe ordered his || ſhould ſee ſome iſſue of her body; and as that objec. 
name to be omitted on the coin, and to be placed after || tion was fortunately removed, he hoped her majety 
her own in public acts: ſhe even gave Rezzio more || would no longer defer gratifying the deſire of he 
countenance after this inſult than before. Il ſubjects, who wiſhed to ſee one point ſettled. in 


A. D. 1566. Inflamed with rage, and incapable doing juſtice to the title of his ſovereign, who would 


of curbing that violent paſſion by the reins of pru- || never ſeek any place or right in England, but by her 
dence, Darnley vowed the moſt ſevere revenge; and || favour and affiſtance.” The queen anſwered, tha 
the diſſatisfied nobility offered to aſſiſt him in his || the birth of a prince was a ſtrong inducement'to her 
bloody deſign, and to be themſelves the executors of || uſing greater diligence in making a ſtrict inquiſition 
his vengeance, The ninth of March was the day || into that matter; that ſhe was perſuaded the right 
fixed for this ſanguinary purpoſe, and the neceſſary || belonged to her ſiſter of Scotland, in whoſe fayour 
precautions were taken to prevent the deſign from ſhe heartily wiſhed it might be decided ;” but added, 
being rendered abortive. Mary, who was then in || © that ſhe ſhould defer making any declaration till 
the ſixth month of her pregnancy, was ſupping in the young prince was baptized, when ſhe would cer- 
private with her natural ſiſter, the counteſs of Argyle, | tainly ſatisfy the queen in that particular.“ Melyill 
and David Rezzio. The king entered the apartment || juſtly conſidered this anſwer as à mere evaſion. ' 
'by a private paſſage, and placed himſelf at the back The earl of Bothwell was now in the higheſt fa. 
of Mary's chair: the lord Ruthven, George Douglas, || vour with Mary. He had been always fincerely at. 
and other conſpirators, ruſhed in after 4 5 Ter- tached to her family and perſon, and had performed 
rified with this appearance, the queen demanded the || ſignal ſervices for both. His courage and conduct as 
reaſon for ſo rude an intruſion. They told her, that || a ſoldier were unqueſtionable, and he cheriſhed the 
not the leaſt violence was intended againſt her perſon ; || Moſt cordial hatred for the Engliſh, againſt whom he 
they meant only to bring that villain (pointing to || had been a great and ſucceſsful commander on the 
Rezzio) to the puniſhment he ſo juſtly deſerved. || borders, where his eſtates were ſituated. He had, 
Aware of his danger, Rezzio ran behind his miſtreſs, || ſome years before, been baniſhed through the in- 
and ſeizing her waift, called aloud to her for pro- || fluence of the earls of Arran and Murray, but had 
tection; while ſhe interpoſed in his behalf with cries, been re- called and pardoned by Mary. In his pri- 
' menaces, and intreaties. But all her efforts were in || vate life he was a complete profligate; by his intem- 
vain : the impatient aſſaſſins ruſhed upon their prey; ¶ Perance he had diſſipated a large eſtate; but he {till 
and, by overturning the table, greatly increaſed the || retained his propenſity to licentiouſneſs, and nur- 
horror and confuſion of this dreadful ſcene. Douglas || tured every vice but hypocriſy. His appearance was 
ſeizing Darnley's dagger, ſtuck it in the body 'of manly, though he was now advancing to the decline 
Rezzio, Who creaming with fear and agony, was of life; he was equally gallant in the court and in 
dragged into an anti- chamber, and his body pierced || the field; and he poſſeſſed that openneſs of manner, 
with no leſs than fifty-ſix wounds. II which, with his experience in life, rendered him an 
Mary behaved on this occaſion with admirable || agreeable companion to both ſexes. A perſon of his 
. prudence: After paying a decent tribute of grief to character could not be reſpected by the gloomy. re- BW 
the memory of the man ſhe had honoured with her formers of Scotland; and perhaps that very circum- 
confidence, ſhe dried up her tears, and employed her || ſtance rendered him more agreeable to Mary. © 
mind wholly n meditating a ſevere revenge; while During theſe tranſactions in Scotland Elizabeth 
the aſſaſſins, conſcious of their own guilt, and dread- || applied herſelf to cultivate” the arts of peace. Sbe 


ing the reſentment of their ſovereign, detained her a || was always deſirous of promoting literature in her | 


- priſoner in the palace, diſmiſſing all who might have dominions, and made a progreſs to Oxford with that 
attempted her eſcape. In this alarming ſituation, ſhe || intention, She addreſſed the univerſity in an elegant | 
determined to pardon thoſe noblemen who had op- latin ſpeech, in which ſhe recommended the moſt 
poſed her government, in order to ſecure herſelf | aſſiduous attention to the inſtruction of youth com- 
againſt the malice of the aſſaſſins, whom ſhe now || mitted to their care. And during her ſtay in that fa 
conſidered as her moſt inveterate enemies. They || mous ſeat of the muſes, ſhe diſplayed ſuch a lively 
' readily accepted the offer, returned to court, and the || concern for the proſperity of literature and the wel- 
- aſſaſſins of Rezzio were obliged to fly into England, || fare of the univerſity, that the members were 
- where they lived in great poverty and diſtreſs. Darn- || love with her government, and made her ever after, | 
ley declared himſelf, by proclamation, innocent of the the arbiter of all their diſputes. '— 
murder of Rezzio, and that he ſincerely repented of Soon after her return from Oxford the parliament 
having given any countenance to the conſpirators. met at Weſtminſter, and once more determined to 
On the nineteenth of June, Mary was delivered of || addreſs the queen, either to marry, or ſettle the ſuc- 
a ſon, whoſe fortune it was to unite the crowns of || ceflion. Accordingly Mr. Molyneux made 4 = 
England and Scotland. Sir James Melvill was diſ- || tion, that the affair of the ſubſidy, which had al- 
' patched to the court of Elizabeth to inform her of || ready been moved by ſecretary Cecil, might go h ; 
this happy event, and was received with great polite- in hand with that of the ſucceſſion. - The 1 0 
neſs by the queen. She thanked him for the diſpatch || declared in ſupport of the motion; but the mem , 
he had made in bringing her ſuch agreeable intelli- || of the privy-council, who knew how difagree?" 


gence, and expreſſed the moſt cordial friendſhip for || the ſubje& would be to Elizabeth, oppo 1 a 
the Scottiſh queen. She ſoon after ſent the earl of || all their influence. They informed the houle em 
Bedford, and George Carey, ſon to the lord Hunſdon, || they had authority to aſſure them, that ae ky F 


to afliſt at the baptiſm of the young prince, and || would marry as ſoon. as ſhe could find a pri 3 
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ble for affairs to continue long in their preſent ſitu- 


king intended to aboliſh the ſmall remains of their 


in theſe provinces, cauſed an univerſal alarm, that 


keligion, which had now a multitude. of profeſſors. 
Theſe meaſures, which were on the point of being |||... 
eſtabliſhed, ſet the provinces in a flame. They ha F 
for ſeveral years, petitioned the eee to aſſemble 


ed the deſtruction of their country. Their. requeſt 
Was always rejected, and often with contumelious 


ment of the people. The ptince of Orange, with 
the counts of Egmont and Horne, withdrew from 
the. council, and joined in a petition to the king. 


odious, 
feared 


A. D. I 56 5. 
ferving her affection; that the appointing a ſucceſſor, 
abt d expoſe her perſon to the molt imminent danger; 
pre that ſhe was therefore determined to delay the 
deciſion of that important ſubject to a more favour- 


able opportunity. But theſe reaſons not being ſatis- 


© ary. to the members, they reſumed; the ſubject 
_ Gems warmth ; ſeveral of them ſpoke with great 
freedom. Elizabeth was alarmed, and ſent a meſſage 
by Sir Francis K nolles, expreſsly commanding them 


to proceed no farther in that affair; but to reſt ſatis- | 
ed with her promiſe to marry. |: Paul Wentworth, a 


who nobly ſupported the cauſe of liberty, 
eee and ul th queſtion, whether ſuch 
a prohibition was not an infringement of 'the liberties 
and privileges of that houle ? This brought on very 
warm debates; and Elizabeth repeated 5 her com- 
mands againſt their proceeding any farther in that 


matter. But this order, inſtead of ſilencing the 
members, increaſed their ardour z the whole houſe 


was in a flame, and ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of diſguſt 
appeared, that the queen was obliged to retract her 


former orders, and allow the houſe free liberty of | 


debate. 


Pleaſed 
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th this gracious condeſcenſion, the ſpeak- | 


| obeyed, and the nobles reſumed their feats at the 
council- board. 6 7 


This point being obtained, they exerted themſelves 
to prevent the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition, which 
they conſidered as one of the greateſt misfortunes 


that could attend any people. They formed aſſoci- 


openly, notwithſtanding all the threats of the govern- 
ment. From this moment Philip conſidered the 

people of the Low Countries as rebels, while they 
looked upon him as an unjuſt and arbitrary ſovereign: 
Such was the beginning of the troubles in the Nether- 
lands, and in which the Engliſh were afterwards very 
intimately engaged: | 


CE 


aſcendency over Mary, that all her meaſures were 
directed by his advice, Reports were ſpread of more 
particular intimacies and familiarities between them; 
and theſe reports gained the more credit, as the hatred 
| of Mary towards. her. huſband ſeemed rather to in- 
| creaſe than diminiſh. ., Even Darnley himſelf was 
| reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſperation, that, he had 
| ſecretly provided a veſſel, in order to paſs over to the 
continent: while feyeral of the nobility, perceiving 


ers delivered their thoughts with more calmneſs and | there were no hopes of bringing about a reconciliation 


temper 3. they even voted the ſupply without any 


4 


condition. But as it appeared to have been given 
with a view of obtaining her conſent to fix the ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſhe remitted one third of it, declaring, that 
the money of her people might be as well in their 
own. pockets as in the public treaſury. She was, 

however, far from being pleaſed with the ſpirited 


behaviour of the Commons; and when ſhe put an || who took every opportunity of blackening, her cha- 


end to the ſeſſion, ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the mem 


bers in her ſpeech: from the throne; adviſing them | 
not to put her patience to ſo ſevere a trial for the fu 
ture. At the ſame time; ſhe declared, that ſnhe knew | 


how to diſtinguiſn the principal offenders from the 
reſt; and that the greater part of the members might 
reſt aſſured, that they departed in her good graces. 

While Elizabeth was employed in cultivating the 
arts of peace in England, the Netherlands were agi- 
tated with thoſe alarming convulſions, which at laſt 


gave liberty to a very conſiderable part of that coun- 


try. Soon after Philip had quitted theſe provinces, 
in order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontent of the in- 
habitants arrived at ſuch la height, that it was impoſ- 


ation, This univerſal: diſſatisfaction flowed from 
ſeveral cauſes.” Fhe people were perſuaded that the 


liberty and privileges, and to erect on their ruins the 
throne of deſpotic power. The eſtabliſhment of 
biſnoprics alarmed many of the principal families, 
as the juriſdiction and revenues of the abbies, in which 
they were nearly concerned, were greatly leſſened. 
The inquiſition, which was going to be eſtabliſned 


bloody tribunal being little leſs abhorred by the ca- 
tholics than by the] proteſtants themſelves. The 
ſtates had been prohibited from aſſembling. The 
king's determined reſolution to extirpate the reformed : 


3}; 


the ſtates, in order to avert the ſtorm which threaten- 


language. This ſtrunge behaviour raiſed the reſent- 


Tie cardinal de Glanville, who directed all the mea- 
ures of the government, had rendered himſelf ſo 

that the moſt violent attempts were to be 
„if he filled any longer the ſeat of power. 
lip, whoſe pride would not ſuffer him to recall 


| between them, propoſed ſome expedients for obtain- 

ing a divorce; but ſo many difficulties aroſe, chiefly 
with regard to the young prince's legitimacy, that it 
was laid aſide. The king, convinced that it was in 
vain ever to hope to recover the favour he had loſt, 
retired to Glaſgow, where he was ſeized with an ill- 
neſs of a very extraordinary nature. Mary's enemies, 


racter, imputed this diſeaſe to a doſe of poiſon admi- 
niſtered to him with her own hang. 


* * . © . o ” * 
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Whatever truth there might | 
Mary ſeemed greatly alarmed. , She repaired to Glaſ- 
gow, paid him a viſit, and behaved with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs; forgetting, in the duty ſhe owed him as 
a wife, the cauſes of . reſentment he had given her as 
his ſovereign, This behaviour of the queen gave 


the greatelt pleaſure, to all who wiſhed: ſhe might 
retrieve her character; eſpecially when it was known 
that ſhe had brought the king with her to Edinburgh. 
The qucen herſelf reſided in the palace of , Holy- 
rood-houſe ; but as the ſituation. of that place was 
unhealthy; and the noiſe of a court not well adapted 


apartments for him in a houſe at ſome diſtance from 
the city, called the Kirk Field. Here the queen con- 
tinued her viſits, and behaved in the moſt endearing 
manner. She cven lay ſeveral nights in a room be- 
low Darnley's chamber. But on the ninth of Febru- 
Ay, Mary told, the king, that ſhe intended to ſleep 
that night in the palace, in order to be preſent at the 
marriage of one of her maids of honour. About 
two O clock in the morning, the whole city was 
alarmed with a violent noiſe; and every face wore the 
aſpect of aſtoniſhment, when it was known that it 
was occaſioned by the blowing up of the houſe where 
the king reſided... Darnley?s 5 was found at ſome 
diſtance, without any marks either of fire, contuſion, 
n ,, ot fortran rr nfs. iv 

Iheſe particulars occaſioned a multitude of con- 
jectures; but not the leaſt doubt was. made by any, 
that the king had been murdered; and Bothwell was 
generally conſidered as the author of that attrocious 
crime. Mary ſeemed to be inconſolable on this oc- 
caſion: ſhe appeared to have devoted herſelf wholly 


on the murderers of his ſon; and accuſed Bothwell, 
and ſeveral others, as the perſons who had committed 
the regicide. Placards were ſecretly affixed on the 
walls in various parts of the city, accuſing Bothwell 
as the principal author, and that Mary herſelf was 
| privy to the bloody deed. Voices were alſo heard in 
the ſtreets of Edinburgh during the ſtillneſs of the 
night, imputing to Mary and Bothwell the death of 


the cardinal, adviſed him to withdraw. The cardinal 


the late king. Whatever reaſons there might be for 
128 . TS ab | deſiring 


Va ) 


A. D. 1567. 273 


ations; and the proteſtants celebrated divine ſervice 


A. D. 1567. Bothwell had now acquired ſuch an 


e in this report, 


to perſons in ſickneſs, it was thought proper to fit up 


to grief. The earl of Lenox loudly demanded juſtice 
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ADW. HISTORY © 
deſſring that the ſanguinary act might be conſigned to | 


oblivion, the court was ſoon convinced, that it was 
abſotutely neceſſary to max Atte enqwiry; and that 
Bothwell and his afſbeiates, àecuſed by the earl of 
Lenox, ſhould underge 4 legul trial: but, at the 
ſame time, care Was taken that ho evidences ſhould 


276 


appenr againtt kim. Pifteen days only were allowed || 
his charge againſt | 


the earl of Lenox for mak ing 
Bothwell, though he lived ft a great diſtance from 
the cout, and though he © d the 
ſake of vindicating her o/, Honour, to ermplsy more 
leiſure and deliberation in determining 4 queſtion of 
ſuch importance to the Whole ki 
finding all his attempts to put off the trial were in 
vain, ſent one of His wege vo pedkeſk, in his name, 
againſt the acquittal of the criminal, fHnding it would 
de impoffible, in ſo ſhort a time, to collect che wit⸗ 
neſſes ſufficlent to prove the charge ige againſt To power. 
ful a nobleman. No regard was, 
this proteſt; che jury acqrted che ptiſoner. 
But this was far from bein thought luffcient to 
exCulpaſe Bothwell; it tended rather to prove his 


* 


queen, for the * 


om. Lenex 


however, paid to 


a ENGLAND: 


AD 1468, 
| decency, negotiated by means fo odious} every 
ſeemed! to 3 Mary, the Fn ey thing 
fot Bothwell, was the partner of his rams ma 
though we ſhould be ee, to impute to her be: 
| barbarous action, it is impoſſible. to clear her of the 
moſt ſhameful weakneſs, But ſuch is the frailty of 
human nature, that the beſt characters, under certain 
fatal circumſtances, N at Fonds the bounds of 
viſdom and of duty. 255 
The guilt of Bothwell was a * 
 folence. Tie treated the queen herſelf prod by bis bv 5 
| brutality ; and endeavoured to make Pty tho "maſter 
of the young prince, who had been committe4. 
the care of lord Erſkine, lately created earl of Mars 
but he nobly refuſed to part with his charge. Thi 
attempt'alarmed the whole nation; andthe Nen 
Is 


nobility, by whom Bothwell was hated! for 
inſolence, met at Stirling, and "rs an 


bearing 

aſſociation for protecting the prince, and:hrj 
murderers of the late king to condign 2 
They ſoon collected a conſiderable number of troqps, 


and marched, with che utmoſt diligence and 


gui. Why (it Was alkelt) 


cipitare tlie trial? The wittſeſſes themſelves, if an 
are produced, will tend to clear His character; an 
every enquiry Will Withdraw part öf the weil of ca- 
lunmy and detrackion.“ The murder of che king 
was, however, only a Preläcde to ht crimes of Both: 
well. He foreibly-c carried off the' queen, as ſhe ws 
Boing to ſee her ſon, and cohyeyed” Her to the caftle 
of Dunbar, with an intent to marry . her. It Was 
generally ſuſpected that che Whole tranfaction Wñ⅛d 


managed in concert with the- queen; and ſome of the 


| nobility, in order to Alſcover the truth, ſent her a 
goo fm eflage, aſſuring her, that if ſhe lay under 
ny conſtraint, "they would exert all "their power for 
her relief. She (atiſweted, that ſtie had indeed: Been 
LVafriedite Dunbar k Violence, but had been treated 


with ſo much kindneſs ſinte Her #triv4l22thar ſhe'wil- I 


Ungly rethamed with Bothwell.” be nodilfty we re 
How!TuMciently convmced that the Whole had been 
previouſly” platiied between them, and do 
feldes no Farther concern about fer Ca ivity. "A 
fe days after, Bothwell received. a pard; on for his 
—_— anch for all other cities: 2 
Sching nö w retrlamec but for her irtgeſty to rtta 
Bone pi this'feerfied tb be attended With an 


1 inſuperable dfficulty. That Hobletnan had vey 

married, about He months before, to à lady ef 
merit and: Höple fattiify'; And it Was neceſffary to ſe 
this matriage aſide. “ amy is always fertile in ex- 
pedichts: | catiſe 'Was plesced With ' ficreſs in 

"two ſpirituaF &urts, the catholicand the proteſtant. 


The Bip decided in his favour from reaſons of Con- | 


ſunguinity, Aledg 

. TFeaſons? of adulte, 
the imifliſter of Fai 
"the 3 . = 
refuſed. 

to Ber 1 to 


-Qalous an Aallinn 


Bothwell; the latter CON 
LE edged by 7 bis wife. 


55 vrders to pub 
tiee martizg 


even ſenhorted allet 
becher their advice“ 


Bothw-ell, and the ceremony WAs 
-Viſhop of Orkhey. ''Very'few'fords 
*virhſtitiding many of then hac Her 


her marrying Bothwell. The !French"ambaltitior, 
though a Uepen 


be pre wore ks 
ivr | y, Who had always 
Geretenee to wh ad vice -of her 


rench relations 


declined it in an affair here The vas" blinded by her 


aſſions. 
'P This event dg ICH Mary he tyes bf all Eu 
rope: her ſubiect 5 behele@he te horfor. The ſuſpi 


' ciohs ſhe lay 1 ot regard 'to®fier beit 
complice in the death of the king, 


an ac 
ro 


nger. 

Her cohnection witli the man whom: the public voite 
pointed out ag the murderer her great anrfety 
to have him e a marriage ſo contrary to all 


had 


Thoutd a pefſon inne- 
cent of the crime he is accuſed of, endeãvour to oY | 


Craig, 


bien ben 
a 
inſt fo ſcan- 
. But alL his endeszvoürs- Were in 
vain; the queen perſiſted i in her intention to Harry 
performed by the 
attended, . not- 
a petition for 


dant on the Hotiſcibf Guiſe, could not | 
"to! countenattce che marriage by 
paid the ut- 


to ſurprize the queen and Bothwell- in Holy-raod- 
houſe, Their attempt had certainly been fuaceſsful, 
had not one of their number informetl the queen at 
their deſign, She ſlighted not tlie notice ne had re- 
| E but made her eſcape, with Bothwell, to the 
I} caſtle of Brothwick; Which the afſociated londs re. 
| ſolved; immediately to beſiege. Bothwell. fled-to the 
1 Marches at the appearance: pf the enemy; and the 
| queen eſcaped, in men's.;cloaths, to the caſtle of 
Dunbar, Which was capable of holding our till her 
| friends would: come to — — Aſſiſtande. Had Mary 
continued in Dunbar, the army af the aſſocisted 
| lords muſt have been diſperſed for \want N ; but 
being joined by a conſidetable number uf troops, ſhe 
imprudently took the field againſt her rebellious ub. 
Jects, and marched to Preſton, !wheredhe was joinefl 
by Bothwell. She ſoon perceived tfratchis ;proſence 
was of no advantage to her cauſei ir on 
the forces of the enemy at OCarberry Hill, they re- 
fuſecd to fight in defence of a man who waz unirer- 
ally: conſidered as the murderer. of the late king. 
Mary was now obliged do have recourſe 'toint 
tion; and Bothwell, perceiving that: ths; authority of 
the queen was no longertable to pratectchim, made 
| NES to Dunbar, and. thence ppaſſed over - 
65; "uf where he 1was'thrown into priſon, loſt 
[hisſeſe and died in che greateſt diſtreſs. 
3 Mary finding all ; of refiſtance. were vaniſhed, 
cook thefaratreſolurivn of fuburiitting to her enemies, 
and Was conducted to Edinburgh amidſt the inſults 
of the p A banner: was carried before her, 
on which Was painted che murder of her halbe, 
and her: ſon in tears, imploring the cf 
heaven. She vas not ꝓermirtech to ont Mong at 
[the polace a the conſpiratorsrſentcher, under ſtrong 
guard, to the caſtlenof Lochleven, belonging to 
Wilnam Deuglas, uterine l brother 'to;the earl of 
Murray. This caſtle was ofiquated on ar mall iſtand 
din the middle of ha lake, atid acceſfible only by i 
ont. Here the captive: queen was. treated) with: 0 
zutmoſt cruelty, without: a. din en friend to comfort 
nher in this ſcne of diſtreſs. The fufferings of the 
.unhappy princeſs :affc&ted Elizabeth, and: ſhe re- 
-Glyed:1o employ all hermuthority toalleviate” her 
misfortunes, vatdoredute her rebellious ſubjects 10 
- reaſon, She diſpatched Throgmorton to 
with orders tand uire into che gent ſiruation of Mary 
und to promiſe her!all'rtie-afliftiince: in ber. pow” 
At che fame time, he wdscommiſfioned tocdeman 
cofi the- conſpirators the diberty of their ws 
-and, in eaſe"of 'refuſal,: N 2 
reſentment! of his miſtreſs. 
The iuſſobiated i lords, G eng deter 
+ humble Mary, refuſed the Eojliſhraimbuiad 2 
to het perſon; and obliged dhe unfortunate duc 
'figrt an inſtrument, whereby ſhie r the on 
to der infant ſon,'-who-wasprocla RD a 
under the name of Ja ames VI. and crowned at Sti — 
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ewenty-ninth of July. They alſo forced her. 
a — Ds inſtrument, by which the earl of 
Motray was appointed regent during the minority. of | 
the young king. Murray was Mary's natural bro- 


ther, an active enterprizing man, and one of the prin 
cipal promoters of the reformation in Scotland. 

But the ſigning of theſe inſtruments was not ſuffi- 
dient to procure Mary her liberty. The conſpirators 


feared the conſequence of the return of the affections 


eople at the fight of majeſty in diſtreſs. 
a” ſammoned a a 3-ab and that 
aſſembly, after voting ſne was undoubtedly an ac- 
complice in her huſband's murder, condemned her to 
erpetual impriſonment, ratified the inſtruments ſhe 
had ſigned, acknowledged her ſon for their King, and 
Murray for regent. But though no difficulties oc- 


curred in the parliament, many of the nobility were 


diſguſted at the proceedings of the conſpirators. The 
fight of Bothwell had tended greatly to alter the 


{:ntiments of the virtuous part of the nation; the 


Gtuation of Mary was commiſerated; and a power- 
ful party was formed for ſupporting the cauſe of that 
unfortunate princeſs. _ 1 „ 
A. D. 1368. But all their endeavours would 
- pihaps have been rendered abortive, had not the 
charms of Mary effected her eſcape. George Doug- 
Ius, brother to the laird of Lochleven, engaged to 
 afſift her in her flight. He found means to ſteal the 
keys of the caſtle from his brother's chamber, and 
while the family were engaged in their devotions, 
opened the gates, conveyed her into a ſmall boat, 
and rowed her aſhore. The news of her eſcape was 
ſoon known to her friends, who conveyed her to 


Hamilton, where ſhe was joined by a great number 


of the nobility. A bond of aſſociation was imme- 
diately ſigned for her defence, and Mary, in a. few 
days, found herſelf at the head of ſix thouſand men. 

She immediately diſpatched Bethune, a perſen of 


abilities, and one that had been very inſtrumental in || informed. the queen of Scots, that notwithſtanding 


her releaſe, with a letter to Elizabeth, informing her 
of the happy change in her circumſtances, and re- 


queſting a body of troops to aſſiſt her in reducing her 
rebel ſubjects. 


arrival of the ſuccours expected from England. She 
alſo took ſome ſteps towards opening a negotiation 


with Murray. But the regent refuſed to liſten to 


any terms of accommodation that tended to diveſt 
him of the power he had acquired by uſurpation; 
and both parties prepared to decide the conteſt by the 


ſword. The regent could collect no more than four || 


thouſand men; but notwithſtanding the inferior num- 
ber of his army, he toak the field againſt his ſove- 
reign, The two armies met on the thirteenth of May, 


tought, in which Mary's forces were totally de- 
feated. The unhappy princeſs fled with great preci- 
pitation, attended by a few friends, to the borders of 
England, A conſultation was now held with regard 
do the meaſures ſhe ought to purſue, as they would, 
in all probability, determine her future happineſs or 
miſery. It was hoped, that the late interpoſition of 
Elizabeth in favour of the Scottiſh queen, would in- 
duce her to aſſiſt her effectually in her diſtreſs; and 
1t was therefore determined to paſs over into Eng- 
land; and accordingly the queen, attended with a 
(mall retinue of ſeventeen perſons, landed at Work- 
ngton in Cumberland, and was conducted to the 


caſtle of Carliſle in a very honourable manner, by the | 


eputy-governor. — Ts a 
Mary was no ſooner landed in England, than ſhe 
diſpatched a letter to Elizabeth, informing her of the 
Unfortunate ifſue of the battle of Langſide, and ſol- 
Citing that aſſiſtance ſhe had promiſed her againſt. 
er rebellious ſubjects. Elizabeth received the letter 
With altoniſhment ; and had ſhe been left to follow 
e diftates of her own mind at that inſtant, ſhe 
would certainly have complied with the requeſt of 
ine Scottiſh quem. Bur Cecil cautioned her againſt 


the danger of ſuffering the feelings of humanity to 
20 e 3 


Mary intended to retire to the 
ſtrong caſtle of Dumbarton, in order to wait the 
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prevail over the dictates of prudence; She, however, 


diſpatched lord Scroop, wardei of the Marches, and 


Sir Francis Knolles, vice-chamberlain, to pay hier 
compliments to Mary, and to take care that ſhe was 
treated with all the reſpect her high birth ahd royalty 
required. 


The privy- council being aſſembled, great debates 
enſued on the manner of proceeding with regard to 
the Scottiſh princeſs. To detain her in England 
might, it was thought, be attended, with many dil- 
agreeable circumſtances, and to ſend her to France 
with ſtill more. Humanity would not permit her being 


delivered into the hands of her rebellious ſubjects: 


At laſt it was agreed by the majority, that ſhe ſhould 
be detained a priſoner, till ſhe had made ſatisfaction 
for having der. the title and arms of England, 
and proved her innocence with regard to the murder 
of her huſband. Mary had certainly entered Eng- 
land without leave from Elizabeth, or procuring any 


ſafe conduct; and from this circumſtance, it was de- 


termined by the council, that ſhe was actually a pri- 


ſoner of war. It cannot be denied, that a ſovereign 
has power to ſeize a foreign prince, who enters his 


dominions without a ſafe- conduct; but there are caſes 
wherein that right deviates into injuſtice. In this 


inſtance, the circumſtances were remarkaby favour- 


able. Mary had been forced out of her dominions 
by her rebellious ſubjects, and obliged to take refuge 
in the firſt place that offered. She had no time for. 


choice: ſhe muſteither ſubmit to thoſe who ſought 


her life, or take ſhelter in the country of a friend and 
ally. She had alſo received aſſurances of aſſiſtance 
from Elizabeth; ſo that if the detaining of her a 


- priſoner was not contrary to the law of nations, it 


was at leaſt repugnant to the dictates of humanity. | 
Elizabeth balanced, for ſome time, between politi- 


cal prudence and generoſity. The former at laſt pre- 


vailed; The followed the advice of her council, and 


her friendſhip for her, ſhe could not, with any de- 
gree of decency, either ſee or ſupport her, till ſhe 


ſhould be cleared of the crimes of which ſhe was ac- 
cuſed. Mary anſwered, that ſhe. would willingly 
Juſtify herſelf before a princeſs whom ſhe conſidered 


as a ſiſter. - But Elizabeth reflected that for her to ſit 
in perſon as a judge, and pronounce any fentence, 
would be ſubject to many difficulties, The royal dig- 
nity would be wounded when majeſty itſelf ſubmits 
to puniſhment. She therefore declined the office, 
bur offered to ſend two noblemen, as her commiſſion- 
ers, to hear the mutual charges between her and her 
ſubjects. Mary accepted the offer, and Elizabeth 


| wrote immediately to Murray, charging him, in a 
very peremptory manner, to deſiſt fr 
at Langſide, near Glaſgow; and a battle was 


.Þ | from any farther 
hoſtilities againſt the friends of the queen of Scots, 
and to appear in perſon to vindicate his conduct with 


regard to his ſovereign, before the commiſſioners, 
who were appointed to ſit at York for that purpoſe. 


A meſſage which carried with it all the appearance 


| of command, at once ſurprized and offended Mur- 


ray; but having always been an abject ſlave to the 
Engliſh, and his domeſtic enemies being now both 
numerous and powerful, he determined to obey her 
commands ; as the only perſon from whom he could 


hope for aſſiſtance. This reſolution was, however, 


ſtrongly oppoſed in the council, by the moſt judici- 
ous of his party. They repreſented that it would caſt 


an indelible ſtain on himſelf and his country, ſhould 


he accuſe his lawful and native ſovereign before a fo- 
reign court of judicature ; before peilons Who were 
profeſſed enemies of the Scottiſh nation. But their 
arguments were urged in vain, Murray was not to 
be diverted from his purpoſe ; he paſſed into Eng- 
land, aſſiſted by the earl of Morton, the biſhop of 
Orkney, the lord Lindſey, and the abbot of Dum- 
ferlin. At firſt Mary's cauſe appeared triumphant. 
Murray, flattering himſelf that if Mary's honour 
was not impeachied, ſhe miglit be prevailed upon to 


accept of reaſonable terms of accommodation; 
whereas if he accuſed her of being an accomplice in 
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aſcend the throne, inevitable death muſt be the con- 


8 


the murder of Darnley, and ſhe ſhould afterwards re- 


ſequence. This accuſation being omitted, the an- 
ſwers of the queen to the arguments of her adverſa- 
ries, were extremely plauſible: How could ſhe 
ſuſpect, ſaid her advecate, that Bothwell was the 


murderer of her huſband, after he had been legally | 


tried and acquitted, and after the nobility themſelves 
had ſollicited her to marry him. If he was guilty, 
ſhe deſired he might be puniſhed : ſhe appealed to the 
laws of her cotintry, and they found him innocent. 
As to her reſignation of the crown, it was evidently 
an act of conſtraint, and conſequently null and void. 


' By what right, or on what pretence, could the Scots 


revolt from their allegiance, throw their queen into 


priſon, give her battle, and Fane her ſucceſſor on the | 


throne. Theſe are confeſſedly acts of rebellion, and 
puniſhed as ſuch in every well- governed ſtate,” “ 


Murray perceived the full force of theſe arguments, 


and was now convinced, that he muſt either give up 
the conteſt, or accuſe his ſovereign as the murderer. 


of her huſband. He choſe the latter; and being al- 
ſured that if Mary's crime was proved in a fatisfac- 
_ tory manner, Elizabeth would immediately declare 


againſt her, and give him every reaſonable protection 
he could deſire, he produced proofs in ſupport of the 
moſt horrid accuſations, Theſe were love- letters 
written by Mary to Bothwell, and a promiſe of mar- 
riage ſigned before the trial of that infamous ſeducer. 
From theſe papers it was ſufficiently evident, that all 
the crimes committed by Bothwell, the murder of 


the king, and forcibly carrying off the queen, had 


been concerted with her majeſty. Mary's commil- 
ſioners were aſtoniſhed when they perceived that 
Murray had produced teſtimonies . which could 


not be anſwered, unleſs they could prove that the 
Papers were forged. They therefore changed their 


is 
4 


tem; they deſired that Elizabeth would brin 


firſt obviated, they broke off t 


famous letters were forged, and many volumes have 
been written with that intention. The ſubject is, 
however, too diffuſe, nor indeed is it neceſſary to diſ- 


_ cuſs the arguments that have been offered both for 


and againſt the authenticity of theſe letters here. Let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that from a candid examination, the 
roofs brought to prove them forgeries are weak and 


inconcluſive. They are alſo the more exceptional, 


as the queen, at a criſis ſo affecting to her honour, 
refuſed either to acknowledge or deny their authen- 
ticity. 


upon Mary to continue the conferences; but could 


not prevail. She remained inflexible, and even 


accuſed Murray and the other commiſſioners of 


being the murderers of her huſband : but produced 


no proofs againſt them. Elizabeth offered to bury 


Whatever was palt in oblivion, and negotiate a recon- 


ciliation with her ſubje&s, provided ſhe would re- 


' nounce the throne, or even aſſociate her ſon with her 


in the government, and ſuffer the direction of affairs 
to continue in the hands of Murray during the mi- 
nority of the young prince. But Mary rejected the 


Propoſal with diſdain. My laſt words, anſwered 


ſhe, ſhall be the words of the queen of Scotland.” 

During the abſence of Murray, the Hamiltons and 
the earl of Huntley, who were till in arms, had 
taken poſſeſſion of Glaſgow, with a body of ſeven 
thouſand men, intending to march forward, and in- 
tercept the regent in his return from England. Mur- 
ray had, therefore, recourſe to artifice: he ſent Sir 


Robert Melvill to Mary, with propoſals of marriage | 


berween her and the duke of Norfolk, and a ceſſation 
of h:ſtilities between the two parties in Scotland. She 
anſwered chat her repugnance to a new marriage 
ſhould give way to the public good, and that ſhe 
ſhould be ready to receive any propoſal that ſhould be 
recommended by her parliament, and to make a 
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further orders. 
had in view; he took advantage o 
der, and returned to Scotland in ſafety. 
preſſed Elizabeth either to enable her tu regain pol. 


about an accommodation; and on being informed, 

that the accuſations exhibited againſt Mary muſt be 
Fe conferences. The 

friends of Mary have laboured to prove that theſe 


* 


8 


Every expedient was tried by Elizabeth to prevail 


ace with the rebels; but at the ſame time decline 
e would give no definitive anſwer till ſhe was fer be 


* 
. 


liberty, and reſtored to the throne of her. anceſte 
She, however, agreed to ſend orders to the 3 


her party to ſuſpend hoſtilities againſt Murray + 
This was the ſole 1 1 | 
Mary now 


ſeſſion of her kingdom, or to ſuffer her to retire into 


France and ſeek other reſources. The queen evaded 


her  tequeſts, and the unfortunate. princeſs, whoſe - 
wit, and inſinuating graces, might have created her 


Intereſt in too many hearts, Was removed to Tutbury 


caſtle, and guarded with the greateſt vipilance, 
A. D. 1569. Norfolk, however, purſued his de. 


ſign of marrying Mary. He was greatly beloved b 
| the people, and the firſt nobleman in England al 


point of birth and fortune, He was: paſſionately 


fond of the Scottiſh queen, but fearful of conclud. 


ing a treaty of that importance. without the conſent 
or his ſovereign, he conſulted the earls of Arundel, 
Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Suſſex, Pembroke, 


and Southampton, who all agreed in adviſing him to 


proceed. The principal nobility and gentry en 

to ſupport him * the lord Lumley a7 Sir Ne 
las Throgmorton joined his intereſt with great cor. 
diality. It was now agreed to open the affair to tbe 
earl of Leiceſter, Elizabeth's delared favourite. He 
approved the deſign, and wrote to Mary, recom- 
mending the duke of Norfolk for a huſband, and 
ſtipulating the following articles for the advantage of 


| both kingdoms : That Mary ſhould attempt no- 
thing in conſequence of her pretenſions to the Eng- 


liſh crown, prejudicial to Elizabeth or her poſterity; 
that ſhe ſhould confirm the preſent eſtabliſhed religion 
in Scotland, and grant a free pardon to ſuch of her 
ſubjects as had appeared in arms againſt her.“ Mary 
very readily gave her | confent to theſe propoſals, 
which ſeemed to open a path to liberty, and the re- 
covery of the crown of her anceſtors. The kings 
of France and Spain were privately conſulted, and 


| highly approved of the intended marriage. This 


ſtep of conſulting foreign princes with regard to 2 


treaty he carefully concealed from his own lovereign, | 
| was highly imprudent, nor could it be deemed en- 


tirely innocent. %%% Oe 

Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate to Elizabeth, a man of 
great vigilance and integrity, ſoon got intelligence of 
the deſign, and the queen one day told Norfolk to 
take care on what pillow he laid his head. She af. 
terwards ſent for the duke, upbraided him ſharply for 

preſuming to engage in a treaty without her know. 
ledge, and commanded him, upon his allegiance, to 
proceed no farther. The duke promiſed to obey her 
commands ; bur retired from: court without taking 
leave, and repaired to his ſeat in Norfolk. He vs 
ſo greatly beloved in that county, that he could eaſily 


have afſembled a conſiderable army in his defence; 


but his loyalty would not permit him to take up arms 
againſt his ſovereign. He ſer out on his return to 
the court, but was arreſted at St. Albans and ſent to 
the Tower. All who had been privy to the deſign 
were alſo taken into cuſtody z but as they una, 
mouſly agreed in declaring, that the marriage h 

been propoſed by Murray, and that it was never 1 


| tended to be concluded without Elizabeth's conſent, 


they were ſet at liberty. 3 5-0 
The impriſonment of ſo many of the nobility 
greatly alarmed the nation, and ſeveral ſuſpicious 


| ſemblies were held in the north, where Mary was Of 


idol of the people. Lord Suffer, preſident of Yor: 
was not ignorant of theſe meetings, nor of the = 
nation of the northern inhabitants. He ſent or . 
earls of Northumberland and Nele 557 
thought proper to pay no regard to the ſum 155 
but being alarmed at their danger they odd vey 
without waiting for a ſupply of men anc F Alva, 
which they had been promiſed by the duke 0 Bu 
governor of the Netherlands. The inſurgen phy od 


W 8 
immediately to Dutham, tore the bible and 
90 prayer book in the public market-place, 


erected A crucifix in the cathedral, and cauſed maſs | 


to be openly celebrated in an aſſembly of above fix 
thouſand perſons. The rebel army now became ve 
numerous, and a party of five hundred' horſe were | 
1-tached to releaſe the queen of Scotland from her 
©ofinement in Tutbury caſtle; but that princeſs 
having been removed to Coventry before their arrival, 
che expedition miſcarried. The inſurgents ſoon after 


made themſelves maſters of Bernard-caſtle, and forti- | 


> Harilepool. / WI „„ 
| 0 Je 525 of their forces, amounting to about 


4 


5frecn thouland foot and two thouſand horſe, were | 
employed in theſe operations, the reſt, formed into 


{mall detachments, over-ran all Yorkſhire ; the royal 
army, commanded by the earl of Suſſex, being too 
weak to prevent their ravages. But the chiefs of the 
rebels finding it impoſſible :0 furniſh money ſufficient 


to pay their troops, the army diſperſed. Northum- 
berland fled into Scotland, where he was ſeized by 
' the regent, and committed to the caſtle of Lochleven. 


The earl of Weſtmoreland was more fortunate he 


found means to paſs over into Flanders, where he | 
of Span. ug, | 3 | 
A. D. 1570. It is faid that Murray had entered 
into a private negotiation with Elizabeth for the 
delivery of the queen of Scots into his hands; and 
as Elizabeth now ſaw all the dangers which might 
reſult from her detention in England, it is not im- 
robable but ſhe might have been. pleaſed to have 
been tred from a priſoner who gave her ſo much 
inquierude, could it have been effected on any ho- 
nourable and ſafe terms. But if this negotiation ever 
exiſted, it was ſuddenly terminated by the death of 


A. D. 1351-275 
army, received orders to march into Scotland; re- 
venge the injuries ſuffered by their countrymen, and 
influence the election of a, regent. The queen's 
orders were ſcrupulouſly obeyed : Suſſex ſeverely 


ry || retaliated on the aggreſſors the miſeties they had in- 


flicted on the Engliſh. He was, however, ſoon after 
recalled, by an agreement with the queen of Scots, 
who ftipulated, that no foreign troops ſhould be in- 


troduced into Scotland; and that the Engliſh rebels, 


who had taken refuge in that kingdom, ſhould be 
delivered up by her partizans. The earl of Lenox 


| was ſoon after choſen regent in an aſſembly of the 


ſtates, and Randolph received orders to maintain a 
correſpondence with him. 


| But notwithſtanding theſe inſtances of partiality to 
Mary's enemies, Elizabeth ftill continued her ambi- 


grows conduct, and maintained the appearance of 


riendſhip with that unfortunate princeſs. At the 
requeſt of the biſhop of Roſs; Mary's ambaſſador, 


| powers, Elizabet 


joined with the preſſing inſtances of ſome foreign 

h procured a ſuſpenſion of arms 
between the Scottiſh factions, and by that means 
checked the progreſs of the re.ent's party, when they 


| were on the point of gaining very coriſideral le ad- 
lived on a ſmall penſion ſettled on him by the king {| vantages over their opponents, By this variable 


conduct, Elizabeth artfully fed the flames of civil 


diſcord in Scotland, and rendered the whole country 
a ſcene of horror and deſolation. Throgmorton 
ſcrupled not to load Cecil with the blame of ſo per- 
lidious a conduct; which, however reconcileable it 


may be to the rules of policy, is totally repugnant to 
all the rules of honour and humanity; 0 
A. D. 1571. The catholic powers now exerted all 
their influence to procure the enlargement of the 
queen of Scots; but finding all their endeavours were 
in vain, pope Pius V. had recourſe to the thunders o 


the regent, who was aſſaſſinated on the twenty-third || the Vatican. He publiſhed the bull of excommuni- 


of January, by a gentleman of the name of Hamil- || cation againſt Elizabeth, deprived her of all title to 
| : the crown, and abſolved her ſubjects from their oaths 
of allegiance. A perſon was found hardy enough to 


ton, in revenge for a private injury. 

This event involved Scotland in its former anarchy. 
The death of the regent was no ſooner known, than 

⁊ conſiderable body of Scots entered England, and 
committed ravages which equalled in cruelty thoſe of 
the moſt barbarous times. This expedition ſeems to 
have been undertaken merely to provoke the Englith 
to revenge theſe affronts on all the Scots in general; 
and by that means to revive the ancient enmity be- 
tween.the two people, and unite all the inhabitants 
of Scotland againſt their ſouthern neighbours, . But 


they were miſtaken in their politics: Elizabeth was 


too cautious to be deceived by fo ill-concerted a || clared enemies to epiſcopacy, religious ceremonies; | 


affix this bull to the gate of the biſhop of London's 
palace, and to —_— 

of his zeal, This violent meaſure: of the Roman 
pontiff being attributed to the intrigues of the queen 


of Elizabeth. The Engliſh had long ſince learned 
to deſpiſe the cenſures of St. Peter's ſucceſſor. 
The tenets of the puritans, who were now very 


queen, equally with the papiſts. They were the de- 


ſcheme : ſhe declared, that the did not think the party || and every part of the ancient worſhip. They con- 
that — the government concerned in the late {| demned the church of England, which, accordi 


unprecedented inſult upon her ſubjects, nor inclined 
to think the whole nation criminal. She even offered 
her aſſiſtance to reſtore the government to its former 
vigour, and to redreſs the diſorders that had been 
committed by Mary's friends. She added, that ſhould 
| ber friendly offers be rejected, ſhe was ſufficiently 
Prepared to do herſelf juſtice, and take a ſevere re- 
venge on thoſe who had wantonly, and without the 
leaſt provocation, inſulted her crown and dignity. 


PRE 


This declaration, which. was delivered by Ran- | 


dolph, the Engliſn ambaſſador, to an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, diſconcerted all the meaſures of Mary's 
friends : they were not prepared with an anſwer, and 
obtained a farther time for that purpofe. During 
this interval, both parties exerted all their abilities to 
gain the aſcendant. Elizabeth collected an army to 

| Five weight to her counſels ; and her ambaſſador art- 
zully cheriſhed the diviſions in Scotland, while he 
kemed to be labouring to promote an union between 
© two parties. Mary's friends had recourſe to the 
molt provoking ſarcalms upon Elizabeth and her 
2 in order to urge them to a general rupture. 
At the ſame time, they expected conſiderable aſſiſt- 
ace from France and Spain, to enable them to op- 
Pok, with more probability of ſucceſs, the attempts 


e 


ng to 
their language, was infected with the hed of 
the Romiſh antichriſt. An image, the bending of 
the knee, the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, a ſurplice, 
.a ſquare cap, truck them with horror. The ſpirit 
of liberty, when blended with the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, 
becomes extremely formidable in every eſtabliſhed 
government; and this, ſpirit of independence with 
which they were animated, rendered them dangerous 


to the arbitrary meaſures purſued by Elizabeth; and 


was the radical cauſe of thoſe bloody fevolutions 
which afterwards happened in the Engliſh govern- 
ment. | EI 9 5 | 

A new parliament, after five years interval, met 
at Weſtminſter on the ſecond of April; and it ſoon 
appeared that the ſeeds of itidependence began to 
vegetate in the ,breaſts of ſeveral of the members. 
Strickland propoſed a reformation of the liturgy, 
and particularly an abolition of the ſign of the croſs 
in baptiſm, The motion was ſupported, ahd ſeveral 
arguments were uſed to ſhew the propriety of the 


anſwered, that this was an infringement of the right 
of ſupremacy; that the queen alone, as head of the 
church, had the power of regulating the ceremonies 
of worſhip, and that it was dangerous for the com- 


2 party ſupported by the Engliſh. 5 
de earl of Suſſex, who commanded Elizabeth's 


mons to interfere in an affair of that kind. It was 
added, that the members would do well to take warn- 


ing 


himſelf to death as the reward 


of Scotland, ſerved only to inflame the fatal hatred 


numerous in England, called for the vigilance of the 


parliament's interfering in religious ſubjects. It was 


| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
1 
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though they approved of theſe motions, they did not 


9 


dated from their purpoſe: they exclaimed againſt the 
oppoſition of the courtiers to objects of the utmoſt 
importance. The ſalvation of the ſoul (faid they) 
is in queſtion; a conſideration to which all the king- 


doms of the earth are nothing in compariſon.” This. 


ſally of zeal, though highly approved in the houſe, 


did not weaken the general reſpect for the preroga- 


tive. It was determined to petition the queen for 


leave to proceed farther on this ſubject; and all de- 


bates were, for the preſent, laid aſide... 3 
But Elizabeth was too much offended at the pre- 


ſumption of Strickland, to paſs it over in ſilence. 


She ſent for him to the council, and commanded him 


not to appear any more in the houſe of commons. 


This peremptory order was too violent, even for the 
ſubmiſſive parliaments of that age to endure ; it ex- 
cited loud complaints in the houſe, and privileges || 


before unclaimed were aſſerted to belong to the com- 


mons. It was juſtly obſerved, that Strickland was | 
not a private man, but the repreſentative of a multi- 
tude ; and that though the queen ought to ſupport 


her prerogative, it was limited by the laws: for as 


the ſovereign could not of himſelf make laws, ſo 
neither could he break them merely from his own 


authority. We ſhall ſee theſe noble ſeeds of. liberty 
taking deeper root in ſucceeding reigns, and acquir- 
ing daily a greater force. They were now unable to 
contend with the authority of Elizabeth. But even 


that arbitrary princeſs, finding her exertion of power 


was likely to excite a great commotion, ſhe ſaved her 


honour by giving Strickland permiſſion to attend his 
duty in parliament, | N . 


© Theſe proceedings, however harſh and alarming, 
did not terrify the puritans. . Robert Bell made a 


motion againſt an excluſive patent 8 to a com- 
pany of merchants at Briſtol. 


majority of the members were ſo intimidated, that 


chuſe to ſupport them. To interfere in matters of 
government was conſidered as the moſt inſufferable 


temerity. So very different were the ideas of the 


conſtitution at that time from thoſe which ſoon after 


changed the form of adminiſtration. 


During theſe tranſactions in England, the neigh- 
bouring ſtates were ravaged and laid waſte by reli- 
gious wars. The prince of Condé was ſlain at the 


battle of Jarnac; and his ſon, with the young prince 


of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. placed at the 


head of the Hugonots. The admiral Coligny, al- 
ways unfortunate, but always formidable in his miſ- 
fortunes, conſtantly ſupported the proteſtant party 


againſt the royal forces, headed by the ambitious 
Henry de Guiſe. Elizabeth ſaw the neceſſity of ſup- 


porting the Hugonots, whoſe intereſts were connected 
with her own, notwithſtanding her hatred of all re- 


bellion, and every ſpecies of oppoſition to the will of 
the ſoverrign. Soon after, the whole army of the 


inſurgents was defeated at Montcontour, in Poictou, 


and the admiral himſelf dangerouſly wounded. The 
loſs of this battle ſeemed to have put a final period 
to the attempts of the Hugonots ; and the court of 
France, perſuaded that the force of the rebels was 


totally annihilated, neglected to make any farther 


preparations againſt an enemy whom they thought 
could never more be dangerous. But they were 
miſtaken. Coligny appeared in another quarter of 
the kingdom, at the head of ſo powerful an army, 
that even the capital itſelf was in danger. It was 
now thought proper to have recourſe to negotiation; 
and a treaty was ſoon concluded, in which liberty of 
conſcience, and a pardon for their revolt, were once 
more granted them. b. ee, 335 TOO 
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ing from former examples; not to meddle with ſuch || 
matters. But the puritans were not {6 eaſily intimi- 


le diſplayed the 
dangerous conſequences of this meaſure, and the 
great impediment it gave to the commerce of the 
kingdom. But the general opinion inveſted ſuch 
extenſive power in the crown, that theſe efforts of 


natural liberty were not crowned with ſucceſs. The || of the military art, his habits led him to transfer into 


Deſpairing of ever being able to reduce th. 1. 
nots bj fores It was deter mind to wor Re ; 
policy, and to finiſh by the dagger of affafſin * 
| what the ſword of war had attempted in vain "Th 

petfidious Charles careſſed the People he intended 
deſtroy. The terms of peace were ſtrictly obſerved. 
the toleration was regularly maintained; all atten 
of the more zealous catholics to infringe It were pu. 
niſhed with ſeverity ; offices and honours were * 
ſtowed upon the principal nobility among the . 
teſtants; and the court openly declared, that N ; 

were determined. to, allow every perſon the free exer 
ciſe of his religion, from a perſuaſion that there wat 
no other method of reſtoring the peace of 5 905 
hauſted country, it being impoſſible to force the 
| conſciences of mankind. « An embaſſy was ſent to 
Elizabeth with propolals of matriage with the duke | 
of Anjou; a prince whole youth, beauty, and repu- 
tation for valour, it was ſuppoſed would recommend 
him to a woman of Elizabeth's diſpoſition, The 
artful policy of that princefs appeared in a ſtronger 
light at this juncture than ever. She apparently con. 
ſented to a project inconſiſtent with her views, and 
which ſhe never meant to accompliſh. She had, in. 
deed, very powerful reaſons for this artful diffimulz. 
tion, Her diſputes with Spain, with regard td the 
Low Countries, were alone ſufficient to make her 
have recourſe to every incident to amuſe the court of 
France. But this was not the only motive, The 
partizans of Mary, who had given her ſo much un. 
eaſineſs, would be diſcouraged by the proſpect of 
an alliance between France and England. Elizabeth 
knew this, and determined to make uſe of the ex- 
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— 


pedient. r. „„ 
The Low Countries felt more ſeverely than France 
the dreadful ſcourge of ſuperſtitious tyranny. Philip 
was determined to rule thoſe commercial proyinces 
with a deſpotic power, and employed a man well 
qualified to execute his tyrannical deſign. Ferdinand 
of Toledo, duke of Alva, was the man ſelected by 
Philip for this purpoſe. He had been educated in a 
| camp; and having obtained a conſummate knowledge 


I all governments the ſevere diſcipline of an ariny, 


This general, about three years ſince, had conducted 
into the Low Countries, from Italy, a powerful body 
of veteran Spaniſh forces. The. Flemings, who 
were no ſtrangers to his ferocious character, and the 
| inveterate hatred he entertained againſt them, were 
ſtruck with conſternation. Nor were they 'territed 
in vain. The military executions of that unfeeling 
nobleman are ſhocking to humanity, and will hand 
| down his name with infamy to the lateſt poſterity. 
All the privileges of that people were aboliſhed by 
edict; arbitrary and ſanguinary tribunals erected; 
the counts of Egmont and Horne, notwithſtanding 
all their merits and paſt ſervices, were brought to the 
| ſcaffold ; multitudes of all ranks were thrown into 
priſon, and thence delivered over to the hand of the 
executioner. He met with no reſiſtance ; the people 
ſubmitted to his power; but this was not ſufficient to 
ſatisfy his ſlaviſn purpoſes: he proceeded in his ca- 
reer oſ cruelty; and nothing was heard of but con- 
fiſcation, impriſonment, exile, torture and death. 
Driven to deſpair, great numbers of the Fleming 
took refuge in England, where they were protected 
by Elizabeth, and where they eſtabliſhed their uſeful 
manufactures, for which they had long been famous. 
It was impoſſible for the violent government of Alva 
to be of any long continuance, without exciting 
ſome dreadful commotion. Elizabeth declared, ihe 
could not behold the deſtruction of a whole people 
without affording them aſſiſtance. She according 1 
ſeized a large ſen of money which ſome Geno le 
merchants were ſending to Alva, for the 3 
his forces. This reduced him to have recourſe to tl 
| moſt oppreſſive meaſures, which Kill: farther of 
mated the Flemings againſt the Spaniſh gover 
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af ted beyond the bounds of reaſon, Alva 
e raiſe diſturbances in England. He 
accordingly. opened a ſecret | correſpondence with 


| 5 


Mary, queen of Scots, by means of one Rodolphi, 

Florentine merchant, ho had reſided many years 
in London, and managed all the intrigues between 
the catholics and the court of Rome. It was agreed 


ded in England, 
— ſhould be excited in the heart of the 


poſſibly ſucceed unleſs ſome Engliſh nobleman of: au- 


thority could be found to head the inſurgents, and 


inſoire them with courage; and no perſon appeared 
— for this purpoſe as the duke of Norfolk. 
Mary, who was now | | 

beth's duplicity, and deſpaired of ever recovering 
her crown, or even her liberty, by pacific meaſures, 


readily embraced the offer: while Norfolk, unable 


to recover the favour of Elizabeth, agreed to violate 
the promiſe he had made of breaking off all correſ- 
pondence with Mary. He engaged in this new con- 
ſp racy 3 the promiſe of marriage was renewed, be- 
tween them; but he ſtill flattered himſelf that there 
was nothing criminal in his actions, as his ſole view 
was that of obtaining the queen's conſent to marry 
the captive princeſs. In conſequence of the duke's 


. 
, 


to the king of Spain; but Norfolk, though. very 


Spaniſh-ambaſſador, to vouch for their being authen- 
tic. The ſecheme was embraced with great alacrity 


wear a very promiſing appearance. 


"Theſe proceedings could not long remain concealed 
in ſo prying a court as that of Elizabeth. Rodolphi, 


but one Bayley, a ſervant to the queen of Scots, 
whom Rodolphi had diſpatched with letters to Mary, 
the biſhop of Roſs, 'the duke of Norfolk, and the 


his landing, and the letters ſent to lord | Cobham, 
governor of the cinque ports; who being a friend to 
the duke of Norfolk, ſuffered the biſhop of Roſs to 
change the letters for others of leſs importance. Wal- 


was therefore ſent for to the council, and ſoon 


and that the original 


in the poſſeſſion of the biſhop of Roſs. 
Fearful of the conſequence, and ſuſpecting that 


council, he was given in cuſtody to the biſhop of 


and one Rolſton were committed to the Tower on 


tranſaction completed his ruin. 
ary was very deſirous of ſendin 
wlord 1 y dEUTOUS OT 1g 
Norfolk undertook to convey it to Banniſter, à ſer- 
ern of his in the north, who was to find ſome expe- 
van do have it delivered:to lord Herries. The fer- 
3 to whom the money was intruſted, net being 
o FN and judging from the weight and ſize 
* e box that it was full of gold, carried it, toge- 
der 1 letter he was charged with to Banniſter, o 
a 11 


a ſum of money 


powerful army of Spaniſn troops ſhould be 
oy * at thè ſame time; an inſurrec- | 
kingdom. 
But Alva being perſuaded that the attempt could not 


ſufficiently convinced of Eliza- 


conſent, three letters were wrote in his name by Ro- 
dolphi, one to Alva, another to the pope; and a third 


deſirous of delivering Mary from confinement, re. 
fuſed to ſign them. He could only be prevailed 
vpon to ſend Baker, one of his confidents, to the 


by Alva and the pope, and every thing ſeemed to 
indeed, was beyond the reach of the Engliſh council, 


lord Lumley, was ſeized at Dover immediately upon 


lingham, Elizabeth's miniſter at Paris, had obtained | 
lome intelligence of this affaair, and was perpetually |j 
alarming his miſtreſs with accounts of plots forming | 
_ againſt her by Mary's party. The letters delivered | 
by lord Cobham, . contained no traces of any ſecret || and the earl of Morton elected to the regency. This 
deſigns againſt the government, and ſuſpicions were | 

entertained by the miniſtry, that theſe were other |] 
letters which had not reached their hands. Bayley. || 


brought to confeſs all he had learned from Rodolphi, ö 
paquet he had brought over was 


his public character would not protect him, that pre- f 
late had wiſely ſecreted all his papers of any conſe- 
quence; and on the thirteenth of May, after under- | 
. going a ſtrict examination before a committee of the 


Ely. Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Thomas Gerrard, 
ulpieion. Hitherto nothing had appeared that could 
greatly effect the duke of Norfolk; but a ſubſequent 


err ies, and her partizans in Scotland; and 
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Cecil, now lord Burleigh. Upon thediſcovery Banniſter 
and Hickford; the duke's lecretary; were apprehend- 
ed, and brought before the council. On being threat- 
ened with the torture they immediately confeſſed the 
whole, and as Hickford, - though ordered to burn all 
Mary's letters, had concealed them under the mats of 
the duke's chamber, the miniſtry. became poſſeſſed 
of ſufficient-evidence againſt his maſter. 
A. D. 1571. Ignorant of the diſcoveries made by 
Hickford, the duke, when cited before.the council, de- 
nied every article of the charge brought againſt. him, 
and though exhorted to merit the mercy of his ſo. 
vereign by a full confeſſion; - he perſevered in his firſt 
declaration. He was therefore ſent to the Tower, 
and after being convicted of high-treaſon; finiſhed 
his life upon the ſcaffold, He died with great calm- 
| neſs and conſtancy, and was ſincerely regretted . 
the people, by whom he was greatly beloved. He 
had acquired their affections by his beneficence, ge- 
1] neroſity, and affability. His anceſtors had long been 
| | 


x 
8 
| 


hereditary - attachment, joined to the alliances of 
| blood, had procured him the friendſhip of the moſt 
1j conſiderable; men of that party; but as he. had been 
1j educated among the reformers, was ſincerely. devoted 
| to:their principles, and maintained that ſtrict deco- 


rum and regularity. of life by which the proteſtants 


? 
f 
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the real felicity of being popular even in the moſt 
1] oppoſite factions. The height of his proſperity alone 
was the cauſe of his misfortunes, and engaged him 
in attempts from which his virtue and prudence 
would naturally have fof ever kept him at a diſtance. 
Very little alterations had happened in Scotland 
during theſe tranſactions: that unhappy kingdom 
ſtill remained in a ſtate of anarchy. Nirkaldy of 
| Grange, who commanded in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
| having declared for Mary, the lords of her party, 
encouraged. by his countenance, : made . themſelves 
maſters of the capital, and carried on a vigotous war 
againſt the regent, who was obliged to retire to Stir- 
ling. The inſurgents followed, and made themſelves 
maſters of his perſon; but percieving his friends at 
the head of a conſiderable body of troops, were advan- 
cing, they immediately put him to death. The earl of 
Mar was choſen regent in his room; but that noble- 
man found it impoſſible to govern ſo divided a coun- 
try. At laſt the two courts of France and England, 
| ordered their miniſters to negotiate; a ceſſation of 
arms, which they -accordingly effected. But this 
tranquillity was of no long duration; Mar ſoon after 
died of grief for the diſtracted ſtate of his country, 


nobleman had always been directed in his meaſures = 
fectually the party at the head of which he was placed. 
Sir Henry Killigrew was accordingly ſent ambaſſador 
into Scotland, where he found the partizans of Mary 
ſo diſcouraged by the diſcovery of Norfolk's'confpi- 
| racy, that they were glad to ſubmit to the royal au- 
thority, and accept an indemnity for all paſt of. 


| Elizabeth, and it was now determined to ſupport 


neces: im. 5; 


France was now. the theatre of cruelty, hardly 
equalled in the moſt barbatous ages. The deceitful 
peace granted to the Hugonots was pregnant with 
horrors that ſhock: humanity. Charles, the more ef- 
| fectually to lull the proteſtants into a fatal. ſecurity, 
| offered his ſiſter in marriage to the prince of Navarre, 
and great preparatidns were made tor celebrating the 
| Guptials with uncommon ſplendor. Deceived by 
. theſe perfidious arts, the leaders of the Hugonots 
docked a Paris to be ſpectators of a ceremony which 
they imagined; would for ever 
wars which had ſo long waſted; their country: The 
queen of Navarre died ſuddenly ſoon after her arri- 
val, not without the moſt violent ſuſpicion of poiſon 
and the admiral was dangerouſly wounded: by a baſe 
aſſaſſin as he was returning to his lodgings: Charles, 
however, by redoubling his diſſimulation, was ſtil} 
able to retain the Hugonots in their fatal ſecurity. He 
e Thy viſited © 


t a period to the tivil 


conſidered as the leaders of the catholics; and this 


were at that time diſtinguiſhed ; he thereby enjoyed 


+4 


viſited the admiral, expreſſed the.greateſt concern for || and that, in the mean time, dhe mould Proceed 
geance on the aſſaſſin, and all his abettors. The eve || treated his ſubjects. Elizabeth well knew 
execution this horrid ſcheme. The dukè of Guile; || Scotland, She was therefore unwilling 8 of 
Paris, who ordered the. captains of the different || But though Elizabeth ſo cauticuſſy avoided c 8 
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his misfortune, and promiſed to take the ſevereſt ven ; || farther than to lament the rigour, with which he hag | 
of St. Bartholomew was appointed for putting in of the Guiſes, and their attachment to the. © power 
who was as the head of this infernal enterprize, com- || a court that was capable of giving her ſo mi "ah 
municated the king's intention to the intendant of || eafineſs.. | ISHS MY SERIE» en l 
wards, to arm the citizens privately, and when the || to extremities with Charles, whoſe” union wirh the 
alarm was given, to place lights in their , windows, || courts of Spain and Rome for the extirmi 


break into the houſes of the Hugonots, and put them || the proteſtants, gave her o much anxiety, ſhe ffs 


RED all to the ſword without diſtinction. About midnight, ed protection to all the unhappy fugitives; who. * 
| when the whole city was wrapt in datkneſs, and the || receiving intelligence of the maſſacre of their bye. 
unſuſpecting victims folded in the arms of ſleep, the || thren, fled'into England; and when the French am. 
fatal alarm was given, and the catholics began the || baſſador made a propoſal from his maſter, to. have 
horrid butchery. The hatred they had long bore -to them delivered up as rebellious fugitives, ſhe plainly 
the proteſtants ſteeled their breaſts againſt the feel-/| told him, that humanity would not ſuffer her to fe. 
ings of humanity, and all conditions, ages, and ſexes, || fuſe an aſylum to ſo many urotches, who were driven 
fuſpected of any propenſity to that religion, were in- by the barbarity of their enemies to ſeck refuge in 2 
volved in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. The ſtreets of foreign country. r. 
Paris flowed with blood, and the catholics, after all | Nor did ſhe neglect the neceſſary meaſures for her 
their deteſted victims were deſtroyed, exerciſed on || own defence. She prepared for that attack which 
their dead bodies all the rage of the moſt licentious || ſeemed inevitable from the combined power and vig- 
brutality. They ſeemed to regret that the work of | lence of the catholics. She fortified Portſmouth 0 
death was over. Above five hundted gentlemen of || augmented her fleet; exerciſed her militia; cultivar. 
rank and for tune periſhed in this maſſacre; and || ed popularity with her ſubjeſts; diſcharged the ſums 
near ten thouſand of inferior condition. Among the ſhe had borrowed; and paid the debts Which her fa- 
former were admiral Coligny, his ſon-in-law || ther and brother had contracted. By theſe prudent 
Teligni, Sobize, Rochefoncaut, Pardillon, Piles, || meaſures ſhe gained the love and eſteem of her 
Lavardin; all perſons diſtinguiſhed by their births || ple, who were willing to ſacrifice their lives and for- 
and talents, and whoſe only crime was their religion. tunes in her defence.  The- nobility and gentry of. 
Nor was the court of Paris yet ſatiated with blood. fered to levy an army of twenty- two thou and foot, 
Orders were immediately diſpatched to all che ip | and four thouſand: horſe, tranſport them into F rance, 
vinces for continuing the ſanguinary ſacrifice. he and maintain them fix months at their own expence, 
people emulated the fury of the capital, and the pro- in order to aſſiſt the Hugonots to retaliate on their 
teſtants in Meaux, Orleans, Trope, Bourges, An- || perfidious enemies the miſeries they had: ſuffered. 
gers, Tholouſe, Rouen, Lyons, and other cities, When a nation is thus united, little is to be feared 
were butchered in the ſame inhuman manner. Even || from the attempts of a foreign enemp. 
the young king of Navarre, and his couſin the prince || - The ſame principles which engaged her to aſſiſt 


* 
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of Conde, were devoted to deſtruction by che duler the Hugonots in France, pleaded ſtrongly in favour 
of Guiſe. Charles, however, would not ſuffer the || of the diſtreſſed: proteſtants in the Low-Countries; 
ſentence to be executed; though he obliged them to but the great power of Philip rendered her more 
geg ſafety by a ſeeming change in their re- cautious in her proceedings. That monarch ſent an 
igion. S139 TOOTH 15 Y 17 er "Fe 1 1 117 | ambaſſador to Lendon, with remonſtrances againſt 
Charles himſelf when he came ſeriouſly to reflect the conduct of Elizabeth. He complained that many 
on this inhuman maſſacre was ſhocked with the of the Flemiſh- exiles, who infeſted the ſeas, and 
thought, and endeavoured to conceal from the eyes || robbed: his maſter's ſubjects, were protected in Eng- 
of the world his barbarous perfidy. He pretended land, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots againſt his perſon, two courts. Unwilling to engage in am open rupture 
was ſuddenly diſcovered, and that the ſeverity they with Spain, Elizabeth publiſned a proclamation, | 
ſuffered flowed entirely from ' neceſſity. He wiſhed || commanding all the Flemings, ſuſpected of rebellion, | 
to bury in oblivion a tranſaction that is ſhocking at || to depart the kingdom. But this was far from an- 
once to religion and humanity. Fenelon, the French || ſwering the views of the Spaniards.- - Driven to deſ- 
ambaſſador at London, abhorred the treachery, and || pair, theſe wretched exiles undertook the moſt dan- 
did not heſitate to expreſs his grief.” He bluſhed,: he | gerous expedients; William Vandermark, a perſon 
ſaid, to bear the name of a Frenchman; Being, how-. of diſtinction in the Netherlands, having collected a 
ever, ordered to juſtify the court of France, he de- | conſiderable number of his countrymen, left Eng. 
manded an audience of Elizabeth. He repaired to land in the beginning of April, and made himſelf 
court, which ſeemed phunged in the abyſs of ſorrow: || maſter both of the Brill and Fluſhing. This ſucceſs 
An aweful ſilence reigned through all the chambers raiſed the ſpirits of the Flemings; they flocked to his 
of the royal apartnent. The nobjlity, clad in deep ftandard, and before the end of the year, he was 
mourning, were ranged on each fide, and allowed || joined by the greater part of the provinces of Holland 
him to paſs without interruption. Sorrow and'indig- ||, and Zealan e. 
pation were painted in every corintenance, and de-] William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, put him 
B elared, in the ſtrongeſt language, the ſentiments of felf at the head of the eonfederates, who formed, in 
= the Engliſh nation. The queen heard his apology || proceſs of time, the moſt powerful republic in Eu- 
with great coolneſs; and calmly anſwered, that ſüp- | rope. The duke of Alva, after being repulſed at 
| | poſing there had been a conſpiracy formed by the [| the ſiege of Alcmaer, reſigned his government. T en 
proteftants, it was not neceſſary to have recourſe to || thouſand proteſtants delivered up to the . e 
| | luch-cruel methods; that the ſame'force that had j| in the ſpace of five years, were to him à ſubject | 
murdereiliſo many defenceleſs men, might eafily have || triumph! So totally inſenfible was he to every you 
ſecured their perſons; and that by proceeding in || ciple of humanity, and to the gentle temper -c Het 
legal manner, diſtinctions might have been made be- goſpel of peace! His ſucceſſors could not heal — 
tween the guilty and the innocent; that Coligny, in wounds, which eternal hatred had taught te rank 10 
anticular, who was dangerouſly wounded, could net A. D. 1573. The Hugonots in eee 
ave fled from the Juſtice of his prince; that cruel ¶ far from being cruſhed from the late maſſacre, boon 
allaſſihs were not the propar- executors of juſtice'; ¶ they ſoon became more powerful and violent = 
the ſword ſhould not be put into che tide of a fero- || ever. The prince of Conde, and ſoon after 3 
cious multitude. She added, the future conduct of king of Navarre, retracted the -abjuration that K@z 


dr king would more fully diiplay his real incencions3- N had extoried from them. Under theſe ds chile 


* 


 theH 


blood 


rote 


moſt deſperate roſiſtance; tand the duke of Anjou, 


who commanded the catholic army, loſt twenty-four 
thouſand 


a D. 1574. Exaſperated at this miſcatriage, 
=_ called aloud 5 — ſeverities; but before 
be could carry them inte enecution, he paid the debt 
of nature on che thirtieth of May, in the twenty- 


odious to all the world, and thrown an eternal ſtain 
of infamy upon his country. He died without iſſue, 
and was ſuc: in the [throne by his brother 
ne of Poland, , „ anos,” 
105 affairs of Ireland, where the pope's depriva- 
tory bull had very fatal effects, gave Elizabeth! great 
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A. D. 1656, 2635 


his! attempts jas 
reduced to ſo wretched. à condition by the former 
ſeverities of her princes, that toleration could be no 


France was 


The prince of Orange 


ceeded the duke of Alva in the . of the 
Netherlands. But finding it would be im 


continue the oppoſition much longer without ſome 


ancaſinefs. | She ſaw no end to the expence of ſup- 


porting an army among a ferocious and bigotted 


people. - The earl of Eſſex, an active young noble- 
man, offered 4 propoſal to the queen, for putting an 
end to the troubles in that iſland. Elizabeth accepted 
the offer; and it was agreed; that the earl ſhould 
tranſport to Ireland two hundred horſe, and four 
hundred foot, and maintain them there at his own 
expence z that theſe forces ſhould act againſt the 
rebels for two years, the:queen furniſhing the ſame 


number during that period 5 and that the earl ſnould 5 
receive the commiſſion of captain- general for ſeven | 


years. In conſideration of this ſervice, the queen 
agreed to inveſt him with half the lor dihips of Clan- 


deboy, Ferney, and other lands of a great extent, 


which he agreed to people with as many ſoldiers as 
the queen ſhould think proper to maintain on rhe 
| other half of theſe lordſhips. ' The expence of main- 
taining the fortifications was to be equally divided 
| between the queen and the earl. Eſſex was ſo fond 

of this command, which placed him on the footing 


* 


of a prince, that he borrowed ten thouſand pounds | 
of Elizabeth, upon a mortgage of his lands in Eſſex; 


and landed in Ireland about the latter end of Auguſt, 
accompanied. by the lords Dacres and Rich, three 
ſons of the lord Norris, and many other gentlemen 
of diſtinction, who ſerved under him as yalunteers. 
He met with almoſt every difficulty that could be 


erpected from an attempt of this kind. Tbe lord 
deputy Fitz- Williams, thinking the command of 


Eſſex an encroachment on his own authority, ſecretly 
favoured the rebels, and greatly increaſed the ob. 
ſtuctions that naturally oppoſed the execution of | 
this deſign. The earl ſoon perdeiued that the teduc- 
uon of the rebels, while clandeſtinely aſſiſted by the 
Engliſh, was a taſk beyond his Power., He, how. 
ever, exerted all his abilities, but in vam: he was | 


obliged to return to England, after having ſpent the 1 


Eater part of his fortune. 


” 


A.D. I575; Henry HI, iwho:afendedhethrone | 
al France on the death of his brother, carried on che 


var with vigour againſt. the Hugonota, who were 
now more formidable than ever; but ſoon found 
himself obliged to grant them a truce for fix months, 
— the mediation of Elizabeth. This was the 
ch pacification made with the Hugonots z but the 
e were fo. diſgraceful to che crown of Fr ace, 
i the duke of Guiſe made no ſcruple ta condemn 
Ialh the meaſures and maxims- of his ſovereign. 
at old anddaring leader embraced this opportunity 


„end laid the: foundation of that famous league. 


and licentious for want of a pr 


ming his party into à regular and conſiſtznt 


: 
: 
1 


foreign aſſiſtance, he ſent a deputation to Eligabeth, 


fifch year of his age, after having rendered his name imploring her protection; and offering to acknow- 


ledge her for their ſovereign, if ſhe would engage in 
their defence. The queen rejected a ſovereignty 
which the could not ſupport without carrying on the 


maſt dangerous wars; but promiſed to viſe all her 
influence in negotiations with Philip, in their favour. 
An ambaſſador was accordingly diſpatched to the 


court of, Spain; but Philip found means to evade 4 
categorical anſwer, ard the war continued to rage 
with as much violence as ever. An accident delivered 
the Hollanders, when they were driven to the very 
brink of deſtruction. Ziniga died ſuddenly ; and 


the Spaniſh troops, difcontented for want of pay, 
oper commander, 


| broke out inte the moſt dread H.,mutiny:. They 
ſacked. and plundered the cities of Antwerp and 


Maeſtricht, and waſſacred near ſeventeen thouſand 


\ 
9 


7 N 


effect; and he died à feu months after his arrival, 


not without ſuſpicion ef having been poiſoned by 


ſome of the creatures of the earl of Leceſter, who 


was is declared enemy. What tended to give weight 


to this conjecture, was the imprudent behaviour of 
. . Leiceſter 


nger practiſed; and an edict for liberty of con- 
| ſcience, , which would, probably, have ſatisfied the 
11 proteſtants, inflamed the reſentment of the Catholics; 
and threatened the kingdom wiah anarchy. _ 
A. D. 1576. | 
| ported the confederacy of Holland arid Zealand 
againſt all the attempts of Lewis Zunigag who ſuc- 


{ff Cup- | 


offible to 


5 2 


234 A. D. 1577. 


wife, and married the widow of the earl of Eſſex. 


A. D. 1577: Don John of Auſtria, famous for | 


the glorious victory he had obtained over the Turks 

at Lepanto, was made governor of the Netherlands. 
He was naturally of an aſpiring genius, and, encou- 
raged by the ſucceſs: that had hitherto attended him 
in all his undertakings, projected a ſcheme for ren- 
dering himſelf one of the moſt powerful princes in 
Europe. After reducing the revolted provinces of 
the Netherlands to obedience, he propoſed, by the 
aſſiſtance of the pope and the king of Spain, to land 
a powerful army in-England, releaſe the queen of 
Scots, and carry into execution the bull fulminated 
at Rome for dethroning Elizabeth. The prince of 
Orange, informed of his deſign with regard to the 
Scottiſh princeſs, imparted the ſecret to Elizabeth; 
who, fearing the conſequences of his ambition, no 
Jonger ſcrupled to aſſiſt the oppreſſed confederates, 
whoſe liberties ſeemed now to be intimately connected 
with her own tatfety, :> notion 15} inoldgy 

But Don John was not formed for healing the 
diſputes in the Netherlands. He ſcorned to have 


— 
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recourſe to lenient meaſures; and not thinking him 
ſelf ſafe in Bruſſels, ſeized the caſtle of Namur. 
This violent proceeding convinced the ſtates; that 
they had nothing to expect from their new governor, 
and prepared to defend their liberties, which it was 
qufficiently evident Don John intended to wreſt from 
chem. They accordingly diſpatched the marquis of 
Hautree, and Adolphus Meetkirck, to Elizabeth, to 
indicate their proceedings, and ſollicit the loan of 
af hundred thouſand pounds for eight months. Eliza- 
beth very readily granted their requeſt, but inſiſted 
that certain towns ef the Netherlands ſnould be 


; # I 5 5 ; 2 g A | 
bound for the payment. At the fame time, ſhe en- 


tered into a treaty with them, whereby it was ſtipu- 
lated, That the quten ſhould furniſh them with five 
thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe; to be paid by 


ral; that this commander ſhould have a ſeat in the 
council of the ſtates; that nothing ſhould be deter- 


mined concerning war or peace, without previouſly | 


imparting it either to the queen or to him; that they 
ſhould enter into no league without her conſent; that 


if any difference happened among themſelves, it 


lhould be ſubmitted to her arbitration; and that if 
any prince, on any pretence whatever, ſnould attempt 
hoſtilities againſt her, they ſhould ſend to her aſſiſt- 
ance an army equal to that ſhe had employed in their 
defences TT RT SANS BG TOO T TSP Danton 
Elizabeth did not, however, intend to declare 
openly againſt Spain. She ſent an ambaſſador to 
that court, where he preſented a memorial on the 
twentieth of December, importing, that the queen 


» 


by no means intended to break the ancient alliance | 


toncluded with the houſe of Burgundy ;- that with 
and Zealand, when offered her; had adviſed the 


prince of Orange to return to his allegiance, and 


even threatened him with her diſpleaſure in caſe of 
refuſal. She added, that ſhe would ſtill continue in 


the ſame friendly intentions, and exert all her intereſt | 


to compromiſe the preſent differences, provided Don 
John, whom ſhe could not but regard as her mortal 
enemy, was recalled, ſome other*prince, more po- 


pular, ſubſtituted in his place, the 'Spaniſh forces 


| this view ſhe had refuſed the ſovereignty of Holland 


— 


| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Leiceſter himſelf, who immediately divorced his own | 


into men's boſoms ſhe impoſed-;naanchy 


| indulgence to the puritans,::and- ne 
1] ſeverity. of the laws, but to maintain 


1] ceived- ſo thorou 


4 


the Flemings, but commanded by an En liſn gene 


withdrawn, and the Flemings reſtored to their an- 
cient liberties. If theſe conditions were accepted, 
the queen promiſed, if the Flemings till continued 
obſtinate, to join her arms to thoſe of the king of 
Spain, and force them to à compliance. Philip, 
who was far from being pleaſed with the interpoſition 
of the queen; gave an evaſive anſwer, but ſtill con- 
tinued to Fara, Don John with troops and money. 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent, Eng- 
land enjoyed a profound tranquillity, owing chiefly 
to the prudence and e queen's admini- 
ſtration, and to the wiſe precautions ſhe employed 


in all her meaſures. Firm, but diſcreet in her de- 


| ſingham to murder Don Jahn. Des t 


daily increaſed, the prinee of Orange und 


— 
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| Tagus, was prevailed» upon to acco 
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the exerciſe of all relig 


favour. Alarmed at this acquiſitiong che U 


French troops, under the command of 


Africa againſt the Mobrs. This put a, 


and animated the Iriſh; who were then 2calous! 


» 
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portment, ſhe ſupported th church or 3 

without alienating, by perſecutionzthoſerwhe 8. 1 

to embrace its tenets. She eſtabliſied n Wo 3 

macy, except on thoſe who enjayed | - lum. 

or received emoluments from the public: c 
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the church of England, was pt 
nived at the meetings of the Catholgs 
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der and tranquillity. Had the court f Uh. 3 
princeſs, they might have derived from it i 9 
advantages, both to church and ſtate; : d A 
A. D. 1578. Don Joln had; "by "this We I 
gh 4-contempr: for the ſtates, td ul 
mes eee he NY ned; toro] ] 
ition, but that of a vigorous proſetuti rhewar © 
He had even Pabel | ——— 
cliffe, -a' perſon of quality; ha had Weh drug 
of England on account of his religion bus 
fortunate enough to be taken for a | 
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for a ceſſation of arms, the War Was cure n 
vigour by the Auſtrian prince, WhO Wa UA 

conded by Alexander, prince of Barma, de «fl 
beſt: ſoldiers of cr, A. ah, er e 
ceived from Italy and Spain vaſt ſupplies both 
men and money; but notwithſtanding AH 
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to prevail: on the city of Acſterdam:xo. dect iiy i 
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Spain offered to recall Don: John, and to fubſtitniol : 
his room either the prince of Parnia, the anchiluls 
Ferdinand, or even the archduke Matthias; juntled 
the ſtates would return ta their duty. he 
refuſed, and the operations of war were cold © 
with the utmoſt Ar 3 Don John knew th * ; D | I 
army of the ſtates lay in a ſtrong camp at W 


and that they expected a ſtrong reinfomiment 4 
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Anjou; and that prince Caſſimire was advilicint ws » 
join them, with a German army in the 
ſtates. He therefore propoſed, in a coi⁰ꝗ b, 
to attack the enemy before they werr job 8 
reinforcements. This motion was ſtrongiſ 
by the prince of 7 


Ooppoted -'f 
2 of Parma; but his reaſon 
thought ſufficient; and it was reſolved: to π 8 
con ght. with,! 


federate army. The battle was fought 
ing perſeverance, and the Engliſn and Scbteſ 
aries diſtinguiſned themſelves in a very p 
manner: they oppoſed the whole Spaniſſ as 
and had it not been for the amazing genius Wan 
prince of Parma, Don John's army muſt RA 
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baſtian, king of Portugal, in making a Gefen 


to the expedition. Steukley and 


ment were cut to pieces, and Don Sebaſtian ina 


the infidels. A few. f 
e Ireland 
ccath0- 


fell by the ſwords of 
Spaniſh and Italian troops; 1ued: 
when Steukeley entered the Tagus, landet in 
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lics, though a barbarous people, ro. continue" A 4 
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| AD. 1585. | 
ae che Engliſh;” But the enterprize had no 
1 On troops were cut in pieces; and 
. hund 
Pn hy government; very cruel eecution; 
nud with which Elizabeth was greatly difſatisfied; 
A. D. 1380. Hitherto Scotland had been retained 
tried alliance with Elizabeth, by the influence of 
Morton the regent, who had alſo reſtored the domeſ- | 
be tranquillity of that unhappy kingdom. But 
4 people regardleſs of laws, and agitated with 
religious controverſies, it could not be expected that 
he authority of a regent could be long ſupported. 
Factions were formed among the nobility, who were 
Gifted with Morton's avarice; while the clergy, 
«hoſe narrow. revenues were {till farther invaded, 
joined:the-diſcontented party, and encreaſed the con-' 
Alarmed at his dangerous fituation, and op- 
fed with the | increaſing weight of government, 
the regent dropt ſome peeviſn expreſſions,” imply ing 
adefire of being relieved from the care of conduct. 
ung the ademiniſtration. This conceſſion, whether 
ral or pretended, was readily ſeized by the oppoſite 


3 
k * 


and he was diſmiſſed from the regency. Mor- 


| tan, who flattered himſelf that a general pardon: 
ich Mas: now.» paſſed; would render abortive all 
theideſigns of his enemies, reſigned his authority in 
the hands of the young king, who was then only 
| cleveniyzars of age. James determined to hold him- 
ſclbithe eins of government, and conduct, in his 

aun name, the adminiſtrarion of the affairs of the 
kingdor.52i The ;regent ſeemed at firſt | determined 
meier more to engage in the buſy ſcenes of active life; 
but Kelt in domeſtic affairs that tranquillity which 
ua hot to be found in che hurry of a court, and 
amidlti the contentions of turbulent parties. But 
either his ambition would not ſuffer him to continue 
inthe ſhades of obſcurity; or he did not find in re- 
trement that tranquillity he expected, for he returned 
gain to court, acquired the aſcendant in the council, 
and directed as before, all the affairs of the adminiſ- 
tration, but without refuming the title of regent,” 
| Theoppoſite party ſaw cheir danger, and flew to arms, 
| underiprotence-of reſcuing their prince from capti- 
unity. Both parties endeavoured to gain the protec- 
tom af Elizabeth ;- but that of Morton prevailed, 
and be was ſuffered to continue at the head of the 
addnigitration The oppoſite: party, however, daily 

eacteaſed; and the power of the kegegt leemedh to be 


I placed ona ſandy Foundation; wt 4010 20 horitpoul 
| "iTheduke'of Guiſe embraced the opportunity of 


ſupporting the party formed againſt Morton,” He 
ler pyer the count d'Aubigney, a deſcendant of the 
baue of: Lenox, and couhn german do the young 
M vfather, to detach that prince from the Engliſh? 

nel. D Aubigvey was poſfeſſed of all the talctits' 


degeſſaty for effecting the projected deſign. He had 


denn echucatedi in Franct, was poſſeſſed of an inſinuat· 
| ng aldteſs, and pf a pleafing- diſpoſirion. Guiſe 
| Na dot miſtaken, D' Aubigney ſoon gained the af. 
| feftions of the young monarch: and joining his in- 
dereſto with James Stuart, of rhe houſe of Gchiltree, 
| 2yoong:man of great parts; bur 'of the moſt profli- 


dae manners, who was already in great favour with 


red of the Itiſh put to death by 
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the couft of London; but Lenox, perceiving that 


the Engliſh princeſs was determined to ruin him, re- 
ſolved if poſſible, to overturn the Scottiſh govern- 


ment, as the only expedient that remained to ſupport 


his intereſt. Morton was conſidered as the head of 
the oppoſite party, and his ruin was therefore neceſ- 
ſary. He was accordingly arreſted at the countil 
board, committed'to Fal accuſed of being an ac-' 
complice in the late king's murder; and N 
to ſuffer as a traitor. He confeſſed upon His trial 
that he was not ignorant of Bothwell's deſign, but 
denied his having ever given his conſent to that attro- 
cious act. He added, that he ſhould have revealed 
to 
which he muſt have been expoſed, deterred bi Rom 
purſuing his deſign; Henry poſſeſſing neither reſolu- 
tion nor conſtancy, and Mary appearing to him to 
be an accomplice in the crime. Great intereſt 
was made in behalf of Morton: The queen diſ- 
patched Sir Thomas Randolph td Schal and 
that ambaſſador exerted all his influence in favour of 
the late regent. He even engaged the earls of Ar- 
gyle, Montroſe, Angus, Marre, and Glencarne, to 
enter into a confederacy for protecting, even by force 
of arms, the life of the priſoner. At the ſame time, 
an Engliſh army meved towards the frontiers of 
Scotland, to give weight to the interceſſions of the, 
ambaſſador. The French party ſaw the danger of 
delay ing the execution of the ſentence, and Morton 
finiſhed his life upon the ſcaffold. He died with the 
ſame conſtancy and reſolution he had always diſ- 
played in every action of his life; and had his pro- 
bity and virtue been equal to his abilities, he might 
have been conſidered as one of the moſt accompliſhed 


ane petites 
This revolution in Scotland rendered Elizabeth 


| extremely uneaſy; She knew that her iriveterate 


enemy, the duke of Guiſe, would take every oppor- 
tunity of ſupporting the prevailing party; and that 
the popiſh faction in England would feadily join in 
any attempt to diſturb the government; She was 
alſo fearful left Philip, who ſeemed defirous of fup- 
porting the cauſe of Mary, might embrace the op- 
, portumity of aſſiſting the king's party in Scotland, in 
revenge for the reinforcements of troops, ſhe had 
ſent into the Low Countries. 
A. D. 1380. During theſe tranfactions, the pa- | 
piſts were not idle in endeavouring to diſturb the 
tranquillity of England. Seminaries had for ſome 
time been eſtabliſhed at Douay, Rheims, and Rome, 
for che education of Engliſn youth intended for 'the 
prieſthood; ſome ſpecies of literature being conſi- 
dered as abſolutely neceſſary to ſuppott the doctrines 
of the Romiſn church, againſt the attacks of the 
proteſtants. Theſe ſeminaries ſent over every year 


ry # 4 
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colony of prieſts, wh Having imbibedt all the abſurd 
tenets of th catholics, maintained them with all- 


the force of bigotted enthuſiaſm.” They had imbibed * 
the ſtrongeſt deſire of obtaining the crown of mar- 


tyrdom, and therefore were tot to be deterred” from” 


propagating their principles by any dangers, fatigues 
or ſufferings. The) endeavoured to perſuade the peo 


ple, that Elizabeth, who had been ſolemnly and 


| led te in{tilled/intb the tender mind of James, 
* Prmct 
foi ade n hich he had bern educated. He paint- 
e in che moſt glaring colours, che great injuſtice of 
Lcpoling bis mother, and detaining her a priſoner in 
England, James was greatly affected at che fufferinge 
| isropali patent had ehdured; and wifned either co 
deln the admin: tration into her hands; or àſſociate 
| be with him in the government: Alarmed at the 
| ker breche daily made by: his party in Scotland, 

i ech diſpatched Sir Robert Bones 0 Stirling 


(ng et chat would inevitably enſue, if he: continued 
mated earl of: Lenox. gf Den 
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of politics and godernment, very different | 
| 


publicly anathematized by the holy father, ſhould b © | 
treated as an uſurper, a ſchifmatie, à heretic ; that 


nofaith ſhould be held with princes whom the 
church had excommunicated, and that it was lawful 


ere James chen reſided, to warn the king of that 


| to effectuate the purpoſe” by ſedition, by rebellion, | 
and even by aſſaſſination, © Parſons and Campian, 
two jeſuits famous for their abilities in caſuiſtry and 


teſtable principles. The latter was ſoon after de- 
tected in treaſonable practices, and publickly ex- 
I . Ie 


nd was alarmed by the practices of the 


While Engla 
cathdlics. Sir Francis Drake returned from his voy- 
age round the world. This intrepid ſeaman was a 
native of Devonſſure; and introduted at court by 


4.5. 


| Velirous, if poſſible; of preventing Elizabeth fro 
Alling the party of Morn; James ſenvexcuſes to 


the vice - chamberlain Hatton, on 3 to paſs 
into the South Seas through the ſtreights of Magel- 


| 


; prevarication, were the great ſupporters of theſe de- 


8 — r 
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| liſh, Drake's fleet conſiſted only of the five follow 


thirty tons, commanded by captain John Thomas; 


| ſhip took four hundred pounds weight of Baldivian 
8 


ſhips, and ſent them to cruize near the ſtreights of 


out to intercept him. He firſt endeavoured to find a 


turned ſafely by the Cape of Good-Hope. The re- 


Juncture. It was therefore moved in the council, 


called the piraces of Drake. But he was told by 


that ſhe could not conſider all South America as the 


the Spaniards in 


a Spaniard, who pretended to be an agent from the 
merchants whoſe effects Drake had ſeized; but un- 


the ſecurity of the government, -chiefly againſt the 


3&4. 1 


lan, a voyage till that time unattempted by the Eng- 


ing veſſelz, for none of them deſerved the name of 
ſhips : the Pelican, of an hundred tons, commanded. 
by himfelf; the Elizabeth of eighty tons, under 
captain John Winter ; the Marygold, a bark of 


the Swan, a fly-boat of thirty tons, under captain 
John Cheſter; and the Chriſtopher, a pinnace of fif- 
teen tons, under captain Thomas Moon. On board 
this ſmall ſquadron were embarked: one. hundred' and; 
ſixty-four men, and the llant admirab Jailed on a 
voyage, which, with ſuch ſmall ſhips, would, even 
in our times, be conſidered as a very raſn undertak- 
ing. He ſoon found that his veſſels were too ſmall 
for the tempeſtuous ſeas near the ſtreights of Magel- 
lan, and entered the pacific ocean with only his O.]n 
ſhip. During his cruiſes in the South ſea, he took a 
prodigious booty from the Spaniards, who expected 
no enemy in that diſtant part of the world. He 
ſacked and plundered the.town of Arica, and in one 


old. Hardly any oppoſition was made by the Spa- 
niards ; Drake eaſily loaded the Pelican with gold, 
ſilver, and precious ſtones, . But he ſoon after learn- 
ed that the vice-roy of Peru had fitted out two large 


Magellan, in order to intercept him in his return. A 

4 5 | . 
new paſſage was therefore to be attempted, as he was 
in no condition to fight the two Spaniſh ſhips fitted 


paſſage by the north of California; but failing in 
that enterprize, he ſailed for the Eaſt Indies, and re- 


turn of Drake animated the Engliſh, who were now 
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| f ciled any perſon. to the church of b 
ſelf reconciled, ſhould be guilty - 


deſirous of ſharing. in the riches: of South America | 
and his name became celebrated on account of his 
bold and fortunate attevdt. 


% 


It was, however, | apprehended that this attack 
upon the Spaniſh;territories in Sduth America, would 
occaſion an open war with Spain, an event which it 
was thought ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided at this 


that the queen ſhould. diſown the enterprize, puniſh; 
Drake, and reſtore the treaſure. But, Elizabeth re- 
jected the propoſal; ſhe loved valour, and determined 
to pratect that intrepid ſeaman, againſt all the. machi- 

nations of his enemies, She accepted a banquet from 
him on board the ſhip which had: performed ſo: me- 
morable a voyage, and conferred on the commander: 
the honour o Enighthood. The Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor did not fail to make complaints againſt what he 


Elizabeth, that no treaty with his catholic | majeſty 
excluded her ſubjects from trading in the South Seas; 
Property of the king of Spain, as he held it by no 
better title than a donation from the biſnop of Rome; 
who having no, right over thoſe countries himſelf, 
could convey none to another, and whoſe authority 
both in temporal and civil matters ſhe diſowned. She 
added, that the inſignificant ceremonies practiſed by 

ming poſſeſſioꝝ of ſuch immenſe 
tracts of land in America, ſnould never preclude her 
from ſending colonies thither, nor would ſhe even 
ſubmit to ſuffer the ocean to be claimed as the pro- 
perty of any prince or perſon. She, however, ordered 
part of the treaſure to be reſtored to Pedro Sebura, 


- 


derſtanding afterwards that, Philip had ſequeſtered 
the money, ſhe refuſed to make any farther. reſtitu- 
tion. ie JFF 
A. D. 1581. The great expences that had attended 
the government, obliged Elizubeth to call a parlia- 

ment, who granted the queen à ſupply: of one ſub- 
ſidy and two fifteenths, and enacted ſeveral laws“ for 


A. D. 1881. 


K r was him. 


maſs was ſubject to penalty of a year's.impr; r 
and a fine of two hundred marks: whoever — | 
himſelf during a whole month from the ſervice of the 
church, was ſubject to a fine of twenty Pounds 
The uttering ſlanderous or-ſeditious words again 
the queen, was puniſhable, for the firſt offence, with 
the pillory and loſs of ears; the: ſecond. offence 
declared felony. The writing ar printing ſuch words, 
was felony, even for the firſt: offene. 
Paul Wentworth, brother to che member af thu 
name, who had diſtinguilhed himſelf in the preceq. 
ing parliament, and Who was not t be_ intimidated 
by the frown of authority, made a motion for a fo. 
lemn faſt to be obſerved hy the members of the 
houſe on the  twenty-ninth. of January. This mo. 
tion ſeems to haye been made merely to try the 
ſtrength of the puritan party, who were dif 
with Elizabeth for the hy ore manner in which ſhe 
aſſerted her ſupremacy, by diſcouraging all motions 
for the reformation, of diſcipline and ceremonies in 
the church. This motion, was warmly: oppaſed 


chancellor Hatton, containing a. ſharp. reproach for 
their proceedings in a matter Which ſo nearly con- 


the queen, acknowledge their fault, and :pramiſe 
never more to be guilty of a ſimilar. affence. This 


motion was' ſtrenuouſly ſupported, by the courtiers, 


and the majority ſubmitted; to kiſs the rod of power, 
Some of the puritans, however, appoſedl it, but in 
vain: and when one of the members roſe to ſpeał for 
the privileges of the houſe, the ſpeaker immediately 
| ſtopped his harangue, declaring he would hear no- 
had : , wok: . 

thing that might give offence to her majeſty. S0 
little power and authority did the commons of Eng- 


L4 


land at that time enjoy! 


I he attention of Elizabeth was now:wholly. di. 
rected towards the Spaniſh monarchy. Pbilhip had 
acquired the crown of Portugal, and the prince af 
Parma made ſuch rapid advances, in ſuhduing the 
Netherlands, that there was little hopes the confe- 
dexates would be able to reſiſt much langer the fomi. 

dable armies. of Spain, under the cammafid af ſo 
conſummate a general. The queen: flattered: herſelf, 
that the noble oppoſition made by the / ſtates of the: 
Netherlands, would exhauſt. the tteaſure of pq 
and render his attempt at,laſt abortive... But X 
great acceſſion of | riches and naval power,, which the 
Spaniſh: monarch had acquired with the crown of 
Portugal, convinced het that theſe | flattering hopes 
were chimerical, and that it was. abſolute ly. necellay 
to ſeek. the protection of ſome. powerful alliance 
balance the ambitious deſigns. of the, aſpiring mo 
narch. * The. animoſity which: ſtil} ſubſiſted Herwee- 
che king of France and the duke of Guiſe, vbo had 
now entered into a cloſe confederacy with Philip. 


{| ſeemed to point out an alliance between the ſovereigus 
1] of France and England, while the g neraLapprever 
[|| ſions entertained, by all Europe of the fatal co an 
{| quences that might attend the farther acquiſition 0? 


haves. 1 ſeemed to require l 0 
powerful union to prevent its progrei a. „ 
POX treaty ef martiage- between the duke of Anjo: 
and Elizabeth had been for ſome, time.,negoriaP"s 
and a reſolution was now taken to finiſh the. iel 
The duke had long been convinced that [ava a = 
reaſons: alone would: never be ſufficient td aner . 


— 


intended purpoſe ; and he accordingly! ſent: over 8. 


e a of the catholics, ha had occaſioned many 
diſturbances. It was enacted, that whoever recon- 
| be yt? 


944 * 
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mier, an àgent of his own, to act in commute 
with his broches's ambaſſador. : Tie could not hart 


A. D. 1581. | 
Ent a perſon more likely to anſwer his purpoſe: Sinjier 
5 2 Kal and cre pare af infintng addrel and 
;orceable converſation. Inſtead of entering into the 
Krome reaſvas of political intereſt, he entertained the 
queen with the topics of paſſion and gallantry. Eli- 
zabeth liſtened to his diſcourſe, and Simier ſoon inft- 
-oared himſolf ſo firmly into the queen's favour, that 
he obtained a more ready acceſs to her perſon, than 
even the moſt favoured miniſters of ſtate. Leiceſter; 
who had laaghed at every preceding treaty of mar- 
riage, was now ſuficiently-alatracd ; he feated that 
the queen Was at laſt caught in her own nate, and 


che young Frenchmen had really engaged het 
3 "He was acquainted with the arts of 


imier, and exented alt} his power to render him 
3 he even took gr Ring tg the credulity of 
the times, and ſpread reports, that Sitnier had gained 
an aſcendant over the queen, not by any natural prin- 
ciples of her conſtitution, but by love potions and 


incantations. Simier was exaſperated at theſe un- 


manly proceedings, and determined te ruin the cre- 
dit of Leiceſter: . He aecordihgly revealed to the 
quten a ſocret which none of het courtiers dared to 
diſcover; the marriage of Leiceſter with the widow 
of the late earl of Eſſex, which he had carefully con- 
cealed from Elizabeth. The diſcovery anſwered the 

urpoſe of Simier ; the queen was ſo provoked-at this 
action, that ſhe threatened to ſend Leicefter a priſoner 
to the Tower, and to prevent the effects of his reſent- 


ment, took the Frenchmah under her on protection. 


Encouraged by the accounts he received from his 
agent, and defirvus of finiſhing a treaty pregnant 
with ſo many advantages, the duke of Anjou deter- 
mined to paſs over into England and ſollieit his ſuit 
in perſon. He accordingty landed at Dover,” and fe- 
cretly viſited the queen at Greenwich. Anjou had 

no reaſon to be diſpleaſed/ with his viſits he loſt ns 
ground in being perſonally 'Kiiown'to Elizabeth. For 
faon after his departure ne. eommanded Burkigh; 
now lord treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lin- 
coln, Hatton, and fecretary Walſingham, to concert 
with the French: ambaſſadors the terms of the in- 
tended treary. And as Henry, deſirous of freeing 
France from the reſtleſs ambition, the enterprlzing 
though timid diſpoſition of ehe duke of Anjou, ha 


| 


| eruelties of the Roman pontiff and 
In the mpan time Walſingham purſued his inſtruc- 
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connections with Henry, and enter into a league of- 
fenſive and defenſive againſt the increaſing power, 
and dangefous uſurpations of Spain. 

But theſe indications of the queen's irreſolution 
were not ſufficient to baniſh the fears of the Engliſh : 
the dreadful conſequences of marrying à catholic 
were {till recent in the minds of the proteſtants; the 
idea of the flames of perſecution that aged in Mary's 
reign, excited a deteſtation in the Ten e againſt the 

all his adherent's. 


tions with the utmoſt aſſiduity; but had the mortifi- 
catioh to perceive that the reſolutions of Elizabeth 
were fluEtuating and unſettled: Sometimes he re- 
ceived orders to purfue the gegotiation for complet- 


ing the marriage preferable to that of the league; 


and at others ſhe declared for the league in prefer- 


ence to the marriage. The miniſter was aſtoniſhed 


at this inconſiſtent conduct in the queen, and the 
whole privy- council were doubtful What would be 
the refult of this conteſt between inclination and 
reaſon, love and ambition 
The duke of Anjou, who had undertaken the de- 


fence of the Low Countries, was now ſo greatly 
diſtreſſed for want of money, that he had been 


obliged to put his army into cantonments. This in- 
ability of the duke alarmed the confederates. The 
38 Orange ſaw the artful web of policy, he 
ad bern weaving ſo many years ready to b 

pieces by the ſword of the prince of Parma: his laſt 


% 


effort was to perſuade che ſtates to throw off even 
their nominal obedienee to the crown of Spain. 
Accordingly, in an aſſembly of the confederates at 
Antwerp, he repreſerited tlie neceſſity they were un- 
der of either ſubmitting to the terms preferibed by 
the Spaniards, or of ſhaking from their neeks the 
yoke of a tyrannical and perfidious maſter, by diſ- 
chiming his authority; and uniting under the duke 
of Anjou, who had already been declared protector 
of their liberties. He obſerved; that as the marriage 
of the duke with the queen of England was on the 
point of being conoluded, there was all the reaſon in 
che world to imagine thar Elizabeth would look upon 
his quarrel as her own; that all ehe rules of good 


287 
difpatched to Paris, in order to form the cloſeſt 


cut in 
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given his pleniporentiaries almoſt unlimitted powers || policy engaged his brother, the king: of France, to 
8 — of the court of England; || fupport him in his new acquired dignity; and that 
the conditions of the treaty were ſoon ſettled, and Hainault and Artois, together with French Flanders, 
the inſtrument ready for the royal ſignet. It was which was now returned to the Spaniſh: yoke, would 
agreed, that the marriage ſhould be celebrated within If then undoubtedly follow the example of the other 
hx weeks after the ratification! of the articles; - that ¶ ſtates, and join in the confederacy. Theſe reaſons, 
che duke and his retinue ſhould enjoy the free exereiſe || however powerful; did not appear ſufficient to induce 
of their religion; chat after the marriage was ſolem - ¶ the ſtates to embrace the offer immediately; they did 
nized, the duke of Anjou ſnould enjoy the titie of || not think the provocations they had received from the 
king, but that: che management ef affairs ſhould con- || king of Spain, could diſſolve the allegiance they 
tinue ſolely in Elizabeth; char: their ehildren;' male owed their ſovereign. But the imprudent conducteof 
or female, ſnould ſucceed to the crom ef England; | Philip effected what their leader attempted in vain, 
that if there ſhould be two males, the eldeſt in'cafe | He proſcribed the prince of Orange, and ſet a price 
of Henry's death, without iſſue, ſhould be king of of twenty-five thouſand crowns upon his hæad. Ex- 
France, and the younger of England; that, if chere ||; aſperated at this tyrannical action, the ſtates immedi- 
ſaould be one male only and he ſhould ſucceed to | ately aſſembled, and declared, by proclamation, that 
both the crowns of France:and England, he fond Philip, king of Spain, had forfeited the ſovereignty 
do odliged to reſde eight months every two yeats im of the Lom Countries, by violating, contrary: to his 
che latter Kingdom; that the laws and cuſtonis of oath, the privileges of the people; That therefore 
ngland: ſhould. be obſerved inviolate'; and thae no || the provinces; in conſequence of che permiſſion given 
foreigner mould be promoted by the duke to any of them by Philip himſelf, when they recognized him to 
ice in England. lll ö be princeof Flanders, and before they owed him any 
Though theſe articles were as favourable as poſſic allegiance, voluntarily; and of their own proper mo- 
ble to the Engliſh, and though there was'very*® little tion, had choſen for their prince Philip Valois, duke 
Probability tfiat Elizabeth whO was then in hey forty || of Anjou, and brother to the king of France. 
auth year, ſhould have any children by the due ef This reſolution being taken by the ſtates; a formal 
unjou, this treaty fpread an alarm through the whole |} depuration was ſent to the duke, inviting him to come 
kingdom. It was {trenuouſly-oppoſed-by all. her fa: and take poſſeſſion of the principality of the Low- 
vourite miniſters, and the queen 1 Countries; but Before this could be effected, ſome 
of her remaining uncertainty, added a: clauſe, by 


ed. dlauf very alarming difficulties muſt! be overcome; The 
2 it was declared; that: ſſie Was not bound tõ active prince of Parma had; with incredible expedi- 


plete the marriage till farther articles, not ſpeci- 
« in the treaty, ſhould be agreed upon between che 
32 and till the king of Franee ſhouid be eer᷑tifled 
ck their agreement. Wallingham: was, thervfoteg 


tion, marched his army towards French Flanders, 
the provinces where the duke's chief intereſt lay, and 
ut doun before the city of Cambray. Anjou im- 
' rrietiately advanced to raiſt tlie ſiege, at the head of 


a well- 
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a well-diſciplined army of twenty thouſand men | had always been her mortal enemipasz and hat in 
Parma puſhed the ſiege with great violence; but not they had not yet united in * 0dr again her, it was 
being able to make himſelf maſter of the place be- owing to. their bein deſtitute of a feder Ac 
fore the duke's arrival, he was obliged. to abandon || conducting their — enterpriaes, 4 def 
the undertaking, and retreat with ſome precipitation, || which would now be {applied by het marriage: with 
his forces conſiſting only of five thouſand foot and || the duke of Anjou, who was/zealouſly attached 
two thouſand horſe. Soon after, Pompone de Bellievre chat communion; that the duke himſe cf had vg 
arrived in the prince of Parma's camp, with letters yered a very reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit; he v 
from the king of France, diſowning and diſclaiming || often, violated his loyalty to his eldeſt brother and his 
the duke's behaviour, and offering à ceſſation of ſoyereign; and little hopes remained that "te 
arms till every thing could be aceommodated in a ds. tern to a woman, whom, in quality * 
friendly manner. But the prince of Parma treated huſband, he might think himſelf intitled to com. 
this as a mere artifice; and, upon his retreat, the duke || mand: that the plain and honourable path ſhe 1 
oft Anjou drove the Spaniards out of the Cambreſis. hitherto Falte of eultivating the affections of her 
His ſucceſs was not, however, ſufficient to ſupport people, had rendered her reign happy and ſecure; 
his army; money was wanting; end unleſs a very || and however her enemies might ſeem to multiply be. 
| conſiderable ſum could be procured, all his conqueſts || fore her, the ſame invincible rampart) was ſtill able o 
were in danger of reverting again into the hands of || defend her: and that though the queen might remain 
| the enemy. The , moſt - preſſing. applications; were || childleſs,.and even old age grow upon her, the fin 
made to Elizabeth, and: ſhe remitted the duke an || lar felicity and glory of her reign: would pre | 
hundred thouſand: crowns ; which, with his-own-reve- || from contempt; the affections of her ſubjects, and 
| nues, and the aſſiſtance of his brother and the queen || thoſe of the proteſtants of Europe, would defend her 
| dowager, he was enabled to pay his troops, and ex- from. attacks; and her ewn;prudence,: without any 
1 tdeend his conqueſtssʒ .. [other aſſiſtance, would. battle all the efforts of her 
| About the middle of November, the duke of Anjou || molt malignant enemies, her reigniwould-be:glo! 
| 
| 
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landed in England, and was received with great mag - and her memory tranſmitted, with applauſe, — 
nificence and affection by Elizabeth. Every action ſteri f...... —A'v 
betrayed her tenderneſs. She ſremed. at laſt -indif- || Elizabeth was ſtruck with Sidneyꝰs letter: ſhe con- 
ferent about concealing it. The truth is, ſhe ſeems || tinued, for ſome! days, in the moſt painful reflection 
not to have known how far either ambition or-affec- || and uncertainty; but at laſt her ſettled babits of 

tion would carry her; and notwithſtanding all her {| prudence and ambition acquired the aſeendant over 
prudence, -to. have been; degeived by both. In che her temporary inclinatien. She ſent for the duke of 
Anju, and had à long converſation with him in 

: "Rog $4 | 

which, it as ſuppoſed, ſhe mate apologies for breaking 

her engagements. On leaving 2 — 
moſt violent diſguſt, threw. away the ring ſhe had 
given him, and uttered many eures on the mutability 

of women inigeneral, and of iſlanderz in particular, 


midſt of the pomp which attended che anniverſary-of 
her coronation, the; vas ſeen, after a long and anti- | 
Mate diſcourſe with him, to take a ring from het on 
finger, and put it upon his. This unguarded action 
was conſtrueq into can abſolute promiſe of marriage 
by all' the ſpectatorz, and that ſhe, was deſieus of „and 
ſignify ing her intentions to all the world. Expreſſes He returned, ſoon after, the Low Countries but 
were immediately ſent to every part of the kingdom, || wanting te make himfelf.abſolure maſter of their 
28 well: as tor all- the courts of Europe. | Perhaps || forts, he was driven away. as traitor and: oppreflor; 
Elizabetks in that critical moment when ſhe ſeemed || and obliged to return to France; when he died The 
diſſolved in ſoftneſs, was ignorant that ambition would || diſtracted ſtate of the French monarchy: prevented 
evermore gain the aſcendency in her ſoul. But ſhe || the queen from feeling any; eſſecto of that teſentmemt 
no ſooner reflected on the conſequences that might || ſhe had reaſon to drend from the affrant [ſo-wahtonly 
poſſibly reſult, from ſuffering the ſufter paſſions to put upon that royal familx. : The blind tenderheſs of 
prevail, than ſhe ſhuddered at the precipitate ſtep ſhe |; Elizabeth for a man more worthy/ af hütred than of 
was going to take; a ſtep by which, perhaps, ſhe was love, can only be accaunted for by therweaknels of | 
to loſe all the glories her wiſdom, her courage, antb her | the human heart, | which frequently: bringstgenius and 
perſeverance, ctowned with petpetual ſucceſs, cauld |} ſupexiot merit on a level th the wulgat . 
impart. She was feady to divide her power, by: Which 2A. Dan 582. The treubles in Segtland ſtill raged | 
all England was obedient tohet nodꝭſ and all Europe with all. the fur of an enraged multitude: i Tbe 
in terror of her frown, with a young nan af. untried death of Morton, and the influence of the earl ob 
temper, of foreign edueation, and, of 18 diffetent: re-: ¶ Lenox, and James. Stuarti nomrearl of Arran;/alatmed 
ligion. She Was to hear: the diſcontents, the re- I} the. enthulaſtic preachersc;2: A faſt was: appointed tu 
proaches, nay, perhaps, the curſes of her ſubjects, be heldall over the kingdom, hen the pulpits r- 
who, by this; marriage, dreaded to ſee the fair and I} ſounded with declamafions Eee kings preſent 
flouriſning bee fue religion, reared by the toil I counſellors. A conſpiraey of the nobility was formed 
of princes, and cemented by the blood of martyrso | for ſeizing the perſenf ef James, who was then 30 
fink into ruins e She reflected: with horror on her Ruthven, a ſeat belonging: 40 the earl! of Gourft 
fiſter's miſery, who, in the decline: of life, married a The utmoſt | ſecrecy. was. obſerved 3, ande the cpunoũ 
eatholic prince much younger than herſelf; andiſhe | | of nfpir; 
began already to fear.a/toral alteration in the laws and deſigns, . the, attempt ſueceeded- without: any upp. 
conſtitution of her country.. „ ftion. The jearls-,of Gowry, and Marre, the lords 
„The poignancy of thee reflections was - increaſed amis! and Oli- 
by the extreme averſion which her moſt favoured || 
courtiers diſcovered to the marriage. Even the ladies 
of her bedchamber ſtrongly oppoſed her reſolution 
with zealous remonſtrances. Sir: Philip Sidney, the 
moſt accompliſhed young gentleman of the. ag, ven-: 
tured to write her a letter; in which he diſſuaded her 
from her preſent reſolution with the ſtrongeſt reaſons, 
delivered in ani elegance of expreſſion then very un- 
common. He obſerved, that the ſecurity of her go- 
vernment depended entirely on the affection of 2 | | 
proteſtant ſubjects; and that ſhe could not mute church, and convention of rhe: ſtates,” in ob 
eftetually diſguſt them, than by marrying a ſon of exculpate the aſſoęiated lords from che critne o 3 75 
Catherine de Medicis, and a brother of the eruel and ſon, and ratify their enterprize:, Though the ccc“ 4 
perfidions Charles, -whoſe hands were embrued in the aſtical aſſembly had no right. t0 wechlbelun h nb. 
innocent. blood of che. Hugonotꝭ: that the cathdles |] matters, yet. on this HB They uſurped-an! try 
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'riry they never e joyed, and declared that the late 


proſperity of the realm. They even threatened every 


and declared the attempt of the affociates a lawful! 


where he ſoon after died. The earl of Arran was | 


ſent ambaſſadors to compliment the captive king | 


"from France, to enquire” into the ſituation of the 
Scottiſh monarch, make him the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 
of their maſter's friendſh 
modation between him an 
who uſed all their intereft to render the deſign abor- | 


that the ambaſſadors were openly affronted in the 


even the exereiſe of her religion, without the liberty 


for which ſhe offered to ſacrifice her crown, and every 


| political motives {till obſtructed her deſi ons of ſetting 


_ perceiving that all the oppoſition they could make 
vas offered them on their ſubmiſſion ; and the reſt 


was recalled; and the king, by this imprudent 
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attempt was agfecable to all chat fearedl God, or de- 
Gred to preſerve the perſon of the King, and the 


gon who ſhould däre to oppoſe” the authority of 
Fe confederated lords with the ſevereſt eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures. The convention ratified tiieſe proceedings, 


i. The carl of Lenox, unwilling to excite a civil 


confined a priſoner to his own houſe; and Elizabeth f 


upon his delivery from his late pernicious coun- 
lr ORE en Be 13 


A. D. 1583. Soon after, two ambaſſadors arrived 


'p and procure an accom- 
| [his mother, the queen of 
Scots. This attempt alarmed che fanatical preachers, 


tive. They even procęeded fo far by their invectives, 


ſtreets. James had no power to repreſs this inſolent 
behaviour; and the ambaſſadors, finding it impoſſible. 
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IM A. D. 1 584. 289 
During theſezranſaftions in Scotland, the Engliſh 


were frequently alarmed by the practices of the diſ- 


contented party. All the prudence of Elizabeth 
could not ſecure her from conſpiracies. Thie zeal of 
the papiſts grew ſtronger by reſtraint. The partizans 


of Mary were impatient to ſet her at liberty. A ung 


paquet of letters was diſpatched, containing the mo 
"earneſt ethortations to ſeveral ladies more immedi- 


| ately concerned about the perſon of Elizabeth, to 
war in the bowels of his country, retired into France, 


imitate the example of Judith, and put a period to 
tlie life of a princeſs anathematized by the holy father. 


At the ſame time, aſſuring them, that they would be 
"powetfully protected by the pope, the king, and the 
duk of Guiſe, who had formed an affociation for 


reſtoring the catholic religion in England, and extir- 
pating the proteſtants. Theſe letters appeared to 
have been written by one Francis Throgmorton, a 
young man of 7550 family and excellent parts; who 
being apprehended, and brought before the council, 
abſolutely denied the accuſation ; but on being ſhewn 


two liſts, one of all the ports in England favourable . 


for landing an army, and the other of all the gentle- 
men who favoured the Romiſh feligion, and were 
well diſpoſed to affiſt in an invaſion, he retracted his 
denial, and made the following confeſſion : '* That 
going, ſome few years ſince, to the German Spa, 
he contracted an intimacy with Jeney and Sir Francis 


to carry on any negotiation with ſuch 'a bigotted and 
ferocious people, left the kingdom. About the ſame! 


Inglefield, two Engliſh, fugitives ; that their confe- 


time, Mary wrote to Elizabeth a very ſtrong and || rences generally turned on the beſt means of invading 
_ letter, complaining of the hardſhips ſhe had || England; and that they had delivered him the two 
u "S 


ered during ſo many years, without being allowed 


of correſponding with her only child, whoſe impriſon- 
ment had put the finiſhing ſtroke to her misfortunes. ' 
Overwhelmed with chagrin; and worn out with ſuffer- | 
ings, ſhe aſked for nothing more than her liberty, 


other right ſhe poſſeſſed.” n 


, 


Elizabeth was affected with Mary's ſituation, but 


that princeſs at liberty. She was apprehenſive of the 
conſequences,” and the hopes of Mary once more 
vaniſhed. * In the mean time, James, impatient of 
reſtraint, made his eſcape from his keepers; and 

flying to: St. Andrews, ſummoned his friends and 
partizans to attend him. The confederated lords 


would be in vain; made no attempt to recover their 
authority: ſome of them accepted a pardon, which 


took ſhelter in Ireland and England. The earl of 
Arran, a man without either morals or moderation, 


lent nobleman deſerv en. 
A. D. 1584. James ſeemed, for a time, to have 
throwh off his puſillanimity. He ſummoned a par- 
lament, and cauſed an act to be paſſed for prevent- 
ing the clergy from ſowing the ſeeds of ſedition from 
the. pulpit. © It was declared, that no clergyman 
ſhould, for the future, preſume to blacken the cha- 
racter of the king, or his miniſters, in their ſermons, 
or cenſure the affairs of the government. This highly 
provoked the enthuſiaſtical preachers : they ſaid, that 
the king himſelf was a papift in his heart, and be- 
ſtowed the moſt degrading epithets on his friends and 
wourites. But all their attempts would, probably, 
have been rendered abortive, | had not the violent 
conduct of the earl of Arran engaged the people to 
lupport them. . Gowry, | notwithſtanding the late 
pardon, was tried, and executed; and many innocent 


apa ſuffered from the tyranny of that favourite. 


action, expoſed himſelf to ſhare the hatred that inſo- 


eſtates: 


they made the attempt, and were ſucceſsful. 
Arran 


was degraded from his authority, deprived of 
che eſtate and title he had uſurped, and the whole 


liſts above mentioned: that after his return, Morgan, 
another fugitive in France, told him the catholic 


from her confinement, and that the care of executing 
the attempt would be committed to the duke of Guiſe: 
that nothing was wanting but to know what aſſiſtance 
might be depended upon from the Engliſh catholics : 
that, in order to form their meaſures on more certain 
information, Charles Paget, under the name of Mope, 
was ſent into Suſſex, where the duke of Guiſe intended 
to land his forces: that he (Throgmorton) himſelf 
had imparted the project to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
who, he found, had bat already entruſted with the 
ſecret, and ſhewed him a copy of the liſt of the ports 
where the troops might be landed: that he allo ac- 
quainted the ambaſſador with the names of the no- 


order to promote the deſign ; and that conferences 


troops in England to join the foreign forces on their 
landing.“ Fhrogmorton was immediately ſent to 
priſon, and afterwards executed at Tyburn, where 
he retracted the confeſſion he had made before the 
VVV | 
Some prudent meaſures purſued with regard to 
Ireland, greatly tended to put a period to the troubles 
in that kingdom. Sir John Perot, lord-deputy, ſum- 
moned a parliament, in which the eſtates of many of 


the inſurgents, ſome part of his lands, fold the reſt, 
at very eaſy rates, io adventurers, who undertook to 
plant and improve the country. Sales were made of 
intire baronies, into which the Iriſh. counties were 
divided; and the purchaſers, under colour of their 
general grants, turned the innocent as well as the 


| guilty, out of their poſſeſſions. The queen endea- 


voured to repreſs this rapacity by a proclamation, by 
which the injured proprietors, by an inſtance of good 


| fortune, rare in that country, enjoyed the benefit. 
| The lord-deputy, a perſon of rigid juſtice and in- 
: flexible integrity, taking care to fee it duly exeguted. 
e baniſhed noblemen were perſuaded that they had |] No governor of that iſland was ever more dilig ent, 
now an opportunity of recovering their honours and | 


vigorous and. impartial, in adminiſtering juſtice, 


| equally to the Engliſh/and the Iriſh. This raiſed 
him many enemies among the former, who thought 


themſelves injured in being reſtrained : rom oppreſſing 


e ſeemed to have obtained that tranquillity || che latter; but by this means he introduced order and 
ich had ſo long been ſought for in vain. © | regularity into the government, and ſoon reduced 


Eeee Munſter 


princes had formed a deſign to free the queen of Scots 


bility to whom he might ſafely open his mind, in 


had actually been held on the beſt method of raiſing 


the moſt dangerous rebels were ſequeſtered; and the 
queen granting the earl of Ormond, who had headed 
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to ſwear allegiance, and ſubmit to hold their lands in 


his intention, and diſcovered his accomplices, who 


faction, greatly affected Elizabeth, and the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador was ordered to leave England. 
any apology from the Engliſh princeſs, 


ployed by 


of the reformed religion; to marry the captive queen 


5547 
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highlanders in Ulſter to obedience. He forced them 


vaſſallage from the queen, pay her majeſty a yearly 
Maes. 7 engage to Arr. with a * number 
of ſoldiers in caſe of à rebellion. : 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador laboured aſſiduouſly to 
render theſe attempts for reducing the Iriſh abortive, 
and to keep up a ſtrong party againſt the government. 
He was allo very aſſiduous in ſtirring u - I aut; 
in England, and blowing the I of ſedition; ſo 
that he was now conſidered by Elizabeth as the moſt 
dangerous enemy ſhe had in England. He was ac- 
cuſed of being the principal agent in a conſpiracy 
formed againſt the queen's life. John Somerville, a 
bigotted catholic of Warwickſhire, undertook a 
journey to London, in order to put the queen to 
death with his on hand, and actually attacked ſome 
of her attendants with his ſword. The attempt, 
however, miſcarried:; he was eaſily ſecured, confeſſed 


were all tried, and found guilty of high-treaſon. 
This, and other alarming attempts .of the popiſh 
Engl: hilip 
conſidered this as an high affront, and refuſed to hear 


One . a Scotch jeſuit, had been em- 
Aary in ſolliciting twelve thouſand ducats 
promiſed her by the court of Rome. Creighton, on 
his return, happened to be taken by a Dutch priva- 
teer, and attempted to deſtroy his papers, by tearing 
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Munſter into a ſtate of tranquillity. Nor was he leſs 


| the majority of the houſe were purita ns, they a; 
ſucceſsful in reducing the native Iriſh and Scottiſh || 1 en did 


not chuſe to proceed on this delicate ſubject 


them ſo much dignity and power. 


them to pieces, and throwing them overboard, but 
the wind driving them back into the ſhip, they were 


- ſent, with Creighton, to England. Part of them was 
Joſt, but enough was diſcovered to inform the mi- 
niſtry, that The pope 


pe, Philip, and the duke of Guiſe, 
had entered into a league to dethrone Elizabeth; to 
diſinherit the king of Scotland, as an open favourer 


to ſome Engliſh nobleman; to place him on the 
throne; and to cauſe the iſſue of that marriage to be 
declared the lawful ſucceſſors to the crown and king- 
dom of England, _ „ 


Mary felt the effects of theſe aſſociations ; ſhe was 
more cloſely confined than ever; though it is doubt- 
ful whether ſhe really encouraged the — practices 
of the catholics, or whether their attachment to her 
perſon and religion induced them, without her con- 
ſent, to withdraw their allegiance and their duty from 
Elizabeth. The proteſtants loved the queen as much 
as the catholics hated her. A kind of confederacy 
was formed in her favour; and the parliament, which 
theſe practices of the papiſts induced her to ſummon, 
ſet no bounds to the teſtimonies of their zeal. They 
even authorized her to eſtablith a committee, with 
power to judge any perſon who ſhould make preten- 
ſions to the crown, or frame any attempt againſt her. 
The jeſuits, anc other prieſts of the Romiſh church, 
were baniſhed the kingdom; and in caſe either of 
their continuance in England, or return thither, they 
were deemed guilty of high-treaſon, The ſame ſen- 
rence was pronounced againſt the Engliſh ſtudents 
in foreign ſeminaries, unleſs they returned within a 
limited time, and made the uſual ſubmiſſions. From 
that time popery was no longer tolerated , the laws 
were executed with rigour; and, in the ſpace of ten 
years, fifty prieſts ſuffered death. But ſurely ex- 
ceſſive ſeverity is not the moſt eligible method of 
reconciling the catholics, either to the government or 
the national religion; lenient and conciliating pro- 
ceedings ſeem beſt adapted to effect the one, and can- 
did ns, $2548 A — 

Beſides paſſing theſe ſevere laws againſt the papiſts, 
the commons voted the queen a ſupply of one ſubſid 
and two fifteenths. The only circumſtance in which 
their proceedings were diſagreeable to her majeſty, 
was an application which the commons made for a 
farther reformation in eccleſiaſtical affairs. Though 
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uſual manner: they were afraid of 2 
queen; and therefore petitioned the uppei 
order to effect the deſired rel 8 FN 


that ſhews at once the abſolute power of Elizabet 
and how far the commons were, at- that time. from, 
aſſerting thoſe principles which have 8 


Ance acquired 
Their petition , chiefly regarded an eccleſiaſi | 


tribunal, called the. High Court of commi 


bliſhed the preceding year. This tribunal rv - 
trary, and may be conſidered as one of the wen 
abuſes of deſpotiſm. The whole kingdom was ſub. 
ject to its decrees. The commiſſioners, who ere 


forty-four in number, had the power of examining 


into errors, hereſies, and every thing relative either 


to faith or worſhip. In order to diſcover o 
they had the power of employing odious and illes 


methods, particularly the oath ex officio, by which 


the perſon cited was obliged to anſwer all nterroga. 
tories, whether they tended to the aceuſation of him. 
ſelf, a relation, or a friend. They were authoriſed 
to png fornication, inceſt, adultery, and - all irre- 
gu arities relative. to marriage. The puniſhments 
they aſſigned were arbitrary. They were not liable to 
any arreſt of judgment; and three judges were ſuf. 
cient to pronounce ſentences, which were ſubje& to 
no controul. In a word, the inquiſition, execrated 
by the proteſtants, deteſted even in many catholic 
countries, ſeems to have been the model of chat tri. 
bunal, ſo contrary to all wiſe legiſlation, - Elizabeth 
had no authority but her own ſupremacy: for eſtabliſh- 
ing a court ſo repugnant to all the rights of humanity, 
But in that age, the right of ſupremacy was ſuppoſed + 
to involve powers, which no law, precedent ofireafor, 


could limit or determine. 

Notwithſtanding the commons had carried their 
deference even to a weakneſs, and petitioned the 
upper houſe in the moſt ſubmiflive manner, their at- 
tempt did not eſcape cenſure, The queen, at the 
end of the ſeſſion, after thanking them for their 2cal = 
for her perſon and government, failed not to reproach 
them for their preſumptuous imprudence. She told 


| them, that being charged by God himſelf with the 


overnment of the church, one of her: principal cares 
hould be to baniſh error and ſchiſm-;: chat ſhe would 
not ſuffer the licentiouſneſs of thoſe who,; from haſty 
interpretations of ſcripture, would introduce new 
doctrines; and that ſhe knew well how to obſerve the 
medium between the ſuperſtitions of Rome and the 
illuſions of new ſectaries. But notwithſtanding the 


great power of Elizabeth, and the deference paid her 


by the commons, the puritans were not to be intimi- 


dated. Perſuaded that their tenets were undeniably 


founded on ſcripture, about five hundred eccleſiaſtics 
of that perſuaſion ſubſcribed a book of diſcipline 
conformable to their principles; and the force of the 
laws was unable to prevent pteſbyterianiſm from tak- 
ing root in the boſom of the church of England. 
During this ſeſſion of parliament, a horrid can. 
Piracy againſt the life of Elizabeth was diſcovered. 
illiam Parry, a bigotted catholic, after receiving 
the queen's pardon for a capital offence, retired into 
Italy, where he openly profeſſed his religion, which 
he had concealed while he continued in England. 
Happening to contract an intimacy with one Palms, 
a jeſuit, he too readily liſtened to the deteſtable doc. 
trine of that order, and was perſuaded that he could 
not do a more acceptable or meritorious action tha 
that of taking away the life of his ſovereign and be- 
nefactor. Carnpeggio, the pope's nuncio, whom 


Parry conſulted on this important queſtion, removed 
all his doubts, and approved extremely of his pious 


undertaking. Parry accordingly retired to Parts, 
whence 8 to paſs over into England, in 
order to execute his bloody deſign. Remorle, how. 
ever, ſtaggered his reſolution; it is not ſometimes 
even in the power of fanaticiſm to ſilence the remon- = 


ſtrances of conſcience, He was deſirous of trying 


every 


very method in his power to ſoften the perſecutions 
00) + on-againt che catholics, before hr procectled 


a to extremities. His ſoul ſhuddered at the compli- 
cated horror of !the action he Was going to commit. | 


aſſured her chat many eonſpiracies were formed a- 
7 gent her life; Abd eres her, as the only means 
of rendering the attempts abortive, to allo the ca- 
 tholics a little more indulgence in the exerciſe of their 
religion. Finding all his attempts were in Vain, he 
| determined to execute his blaody defign, and imparted 


Ile found means of being introduced to the queen , 


dis intention to Nevil, next heir to the Weſtmore- 


land family. *He highly approved of the attrocious 
3 2 uy defired to ſhare in an action which the 


interefts:of the church would ſufficiently ſanctif. 


A bock newly publiſhed by Dr. Allen, afterwards 
created a cardlinal, confirmed their ſentiments; and 
meaſures were formed for carrying their infernal de- 

ſign 


the honours and eſtates of that noble family, revealed 


the whole to the queen. Parry was ſeized, and made | 


no difficulty of c—_— the fact; and he ſuffered 
the puniſhment appointed by the law for treaſonable 
aan Par 27 2s 20-10 a on on ten 
- : A. D:1585. The doctrine of putting tyrants to 
death was now generally aſſerted; a dectrine the more 
atrocious, as every prince whom the church of Rome 
thought proper to excommunicate, or declare a he- 
retic, was called a tyrant, however juſt or prudent in 
the diſpenſations of government. Many great and 
brave men fell victims to the dagger of fanguinary 
caſuiſtry. Baltazar Gerard, a native of Burgundy, | 
undertook the horrid taſk of aſſaſſinating the prince | 
of Orange. He executed the bloody delign with an 
intrepidity that would have done honour to a better 
cauſe. He ſacrificed his own life, in order to deſtro 
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the famous reſtorer and protector of religious liberty. 
This event ſpread a general conſternatien through the 
Netherlands, where the people regarded the prince as 
their father, and where the prince of Parma had 
made an alarming progreſs in re-eſtabliſhing the au- 
_ thority of Philip. In this deplorable ſituation the 
ſtates offered the ſovereignty of their country to 
Henry III. king of France. But the preſent condi- | 
tion of that monarchy obliged the king to reje& fo | 
advantageous an offer. A | ; 
Reduced to extremity, the ſtates ſent over afolemn |: 
embaſſy to Elizabeth,. imploring the-queen to take | 
them under her protection. The buſineſs was of a 


opinion, whether they ſhould accept or reject the 
offer. Some conſidered the Flemings as rebels, 
whoſe revolt could not be countenanced without 
muſtice, and whoſe propoſals, if they were accepted, 
would expoſe the kingdom to dangers, to which they 
would bring no adequate ee Others repre- 
ſented the unbounded ambition of the King of Spain, 
his tyranny in the Low Countries, his- implacable 
hatred to Elizabeth, as ſufficient motives for accept- 
ing the offer, It was ſaid, that the acquiſition of the 
provinces, and the efforrs of a brave people groan- 
ng under the weight of lawleſs power, would leſſen 
the danger, by multiplying reſources. The queen, 
mays lefs enterprizing than circumſpect, thought 
Proper to adopt the medium. She declined the ſo- 
dereignty, that ſhe might avaid the reproach of being 
an ulurper; but ſhe-entered into a treaty, offenſive 
and defenſive, with the ſtates, whereby ſhe engaged 
to ſend them ſix thouſand men, and maintain them 
during the war: that the general, and two others, 
Whom ſhe ſhould appoint, ſhould be admitted into the 
wouneil of the ſtates; chat neither party ſhould make 
Mace without the conſent of the other; that her e- 
Fices ſhould be refunded at the concluſion of the 
ar; and that the towns of Fluſhing and Brille, with 
the caſtle of Rammekins, ſhould be immediately pur 
her hands, by way of ſecurity. © © | | 


1 


| 0 of the ambitious Philip did not terrify 
her. His | 


great increaſe of his naval power, were not ſufficient 


q 


into immediate execution. But while they were 
vaiting for a favourable opportunity, the earl of 
Weſtmoreland died; and Nevil, hoping to recover 


19 „ 


Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, and 


| was met, on his arrival at Fluſhing, by his nephew, 


| Philip II. vas one of the molt formidable princes 
of Europe. Beſides large acquiſitions in America 
and the Eaſt, he was, in ſome meaſure, the arbiter of 


the court of Rome, and the protector of the holy 
league formed in France againſt the Hugonots, He 
made religion a political reſource for his unbovinded 
ambition. The idea of his prodigious power alarmed 
moſt of the princes of Europe; 9 the king of 

Sweden, when informed that Elizabeth had entered 
into a league with the ftates-general, highly blamed 
her conduct, and ſaid ſhe was tearing the crown from 
| her head. But ſhe ſhewed no leſs courage in the 
danger than'prudence in the defign. She diſpatched 
a fleet of one and twenty fail, under the command of 


delicate nature; and the council were divided in 


Sir Francis Drake, with two thouſand three hundred 
land forces, commanded by Chriſtopher Carliſle, to 
attack 'the Spaniſh ſettlements in America, the chief 


y || ſource of n and the moſt defenceleſs 


parts of his extenfive dominions. The appearance 


of the Engliſh being wholly unexpected in that 


diſtant part of the world, they eaſily made themſelves 
maſters of the capital of St. Domingo, reduced Car- 
thagena, and burnt the towns of St. Antonio and 
St. Helena, in Florida. Drake loſt ſeveral hundred 
men in this expedition, but brought home ſuch a 
prodigious quantity of treaſure, as ſufficiently re- 
warded the furvivors for their ſufferings. At the 
ſame time, he diſplayed the weakneſs of the Spa- 
niards in the New World in ſuch alluring colours, 
that his countrymen were animated to attempt other 
enterprizes of a ſimilar nature. 85 
Leicefter, whoſe merit was not equal to the favour 
he enjoyed from the queen, had leſs ſucceſs in the 
Low Countries. The prince of Parma, at the head 
of twenty thouſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, made 
| himſelf mafter of Grave and Venlo; while, on the 
other hand, lord Wfloughby, governor of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, cut off a large convoy of proviſions be- 
longing to the enemy; and Sir Philip Sidney and 
count Maurice ſurpriſed the town of Axel, in Flan- 
ders, The prince of Parma, exaſperated at theſe 
loſſes, beſieged Rheinburgh, garriſoned by twelve 
hundred Engliſh, under the command of colonel 
Morgan. Leiceſter thought this place of too much 
importance to be neglected, and immediately made 
diſpolitions for attacking Zutphen, a town of the 
greateſt conſequence to the enemy, The ſtratagem 
ſuceeded: the prince of Parma immediately aban- 
doned the fiege of Rheinburgh, and advanced to 
give Leiceſter battle before Zutphen. A bloody 
engager ent enſued; but the Engliſh, after exerting 
all their valour, were obliged to retreat. Among 
others, the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, a man of 
the fineſt genius, and the moſt heroic virtue, es 
in this battle. Being mortally wounded, and almoſt 


ſuffocated with thirſt, a bottle ' of water was offered 
him; but obſerving a ſoldier lying by his fide, in the 
ſame dreadful fityation, he reſigned to him the valu- 


zabeth well knew that this meaſure would im- 


able acquifition, with this pris obſeryation, 
fill greater than mine.“ 
A. D. 1586, 


„That man's neceſſities are 


_ deepeſt deſigns and moſt dangerous artifices. Eliza- 


ever, diſcovered, and Wotton fled into England. 


n 586. Every da Elizabeth freſ 
intelligence of Philip's defigns againſt her perſon and | eral 1 
N | that a ſelect number ſhould. Jon Savage "3g 


how to pleaſe him and gain his confidence, ſoon be- 


dom there was nothing to fear. But Wotton em- 


ſoon after renewed, and a treaty of alliance was con- 
_ "againſt the open combination of all the catholic , 


her with a body of two thouſand horſe and five thou- 
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brought Elizabeth freſh 


292 A. D. 1586. 


overnment. It was therefore of the laſt importance 
for her to ſecure the friendſhip of the king of Scot- 
land. Wotton, her ambaſſador, by conſulting, only 


came thoroughly acquainted with all the ſecrets of 
his cabinet. It is no wonder Wotton ſucceeded, in 
gaining the aſcendant over a prince of ſo open and | 
unguarded a temper as James: he was a maſter of 


order to carry on their plot with leis culpicke 2 
lull, if poſſible, the watchful;councih . 
cabinet into a fatal ſecurity, publiſhed ſe 


r 
2 


profound diſſimulation, and knew how to cover, 
under the appearance of the moſt careleſs gaiety, the. 


beth was fearful leſt James ſhould contract an alli- 
ance by marriage, that might render him formidable 
to England: in the preſent ſtate of the Scottiſh king- 


loyed his intrigues to ſtill more dangerous purpoſes: 
be formed a conſpiracy for ſeizing the perſon of the 
king, and delivering him into the hands of the Eng- 
Iſh princeſs; who would certainly not have been | 
diſpleaſed had it ſucceeded, though ſhe was intirely 


ignorant of the ſcheme. The treachery was, how- 


Though James w-s highly exaſperated at this de- 
ſign againſt his liberty, he thought it prudent to 
diſſemble his reſentment ; and the negotiations were 


* 


cluded. between the two kingdoms, for their mutual 
ſecurity, and the defence of the proteſtant religion, 


— 


powers of Europe. By this treaty it was ſtipulated, 
that if Elizabeth was invaded, James ſhould furniſh 


ſand foot: that Elizabeth, in a ſimilar caſe, ſhould 
ſend him three thouſand horſe and ſix thouſand foot: 
that the charge of theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by 
the prince that demanded afſfiſtance : that if the in- 
vaſion ſhould be made in England, within ſixty miles 
of the frontiers of Scotland, James ſhould march his 
whole force to the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth; and that 
the preſent league ſhould ſuperſede all former alli- 
ances of either ſtate with any foreign prince, ſo far 
as religion was concerned. By this treaty James was 
guarantied not only againſt the dangers of an invaſion,” 
but alſo againſt domeſtic troubles, ſo much the more 
to be dreaded in Scotland, as the fanaticiſm of the 
preſbyterian teachers had lately defied the authority 
of the king, the parliament, and the church. They 
had even proceeded to that height of audacity, as to 
excommunicate the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, be- 
. cauſe. he had found it neceſſary to reſtrain their licen- 
tious conduct; and the primate of the kingdom was 
conſtrained to diveſt himſelf of his eccleſiaſtical 


authority, One of the preachers declared publickly 


from the pulpit, that the king himſelf was the chief 
perſecutor of the church; and, as a puniſhment, 

denounced againſt him the curſe that fell upon Jero- 
boam, that he ſhould die childleſs, and be the laſt of 
his race. To ſuch unreaſonable heights will religious 


- * - Oo Oo 
bigotry ſometimes carry its votaries! 


he catholics extended their hatred much farther 
to Elizabeth. Her laws had irritated their zeal; and 
the anathemas of the pontiff convinced them, that it 


would be no crime to effect her deſtruction. The 
tyrant-Kkilling doctrine did not fail of finding aſſaſſins 


for this implacable enemy of the Roman church. 
Among others that determined to put this deſtructive 


doctrine in execution, was one John Savage, who 
devoted his life to the ſervice of the church, and 


undertook to execute this execrable deſign. Another 


plot was formed in the Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims; 


ceived: he ſoon obtained a ſuperfieiab account of the 
| conſpirators deſigns; and, by the affiſtance -of one 


place Mary on the Engliſh throne, and reſtore the 


contracted an intimacy with Thomas Morgan, 


ſome time, managed her n e e. With ber 


cypher, requeſting Babington to ſend her the nams | 


F ENGLAND. A Bg 
of religion. | Babington engaged * the : | 
ſeveral catholics of diſtinction; and: ir wan Ne 


4 


tion of his vow. In the mean tinie, the para. 


of 'the Englim 
critical writings, in wich they profeſſed che file 
e2ard for the perſon and government of Eli-af,; 
dmoniſhed the people of their perſuaſion not to * 
gage in any practices againſt the ſtate, but to cc be 
themſelves to ſuch weapons as/ arealone lawful for 
chriſtians .to uſe, ſuch as tears, prayers, an. fal. 


ings. ie - 1 2 17 . 112 N Bitz. 42110 
the watchful Wallingham was not to be de. 


But 


Maud, a man of impenetrable diſſimulation, who 
found means to inſinuate himſelf into the fav 


9 
Ballard, the miniſter was regularly informed fore: 
part of the conſpiracy,” It had beer; determined;/in 
everal of their meetings, to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth, 


catholic religion. Babington had, ſame years before, 

N nomas A pen- 
ſioner of the queen of Scots, and had n 
introduced to the biſhop of e eee. ambaſ. 
ſador at the court of France. That prelate-ſtrongly 
recommended him to the captive queen, and he, for 


foreign friends. But, on her being more cloſely 
confined, the connection dropped, and Babington 
laid aſide all farther thoughts of Mary and cher con- 
cerns. Unfortunately for him, Ballard rekindled all 
his former zeal for her ſervice; and he undertock, 
with the aſſiſtance of an hundred gentlemen, to de- 
liver the queen of Scots from her confinement. 
The plan being ſettled, Babington wrote to Mary, 
informing her of all that had paſſed between him and 
Ballard; and inſiſted that the gentlemen, who were 
concerned in ſo dangerous an attempt for her ſervice, 
ſhould be aſſured of a reward ſuitable to their merit. 
This letter was written in the uſual cypher which had 
paſſed between him and Mary; and was fo agreeable 
to her, that ſhe failed not to anſwer it in the ſame 
cypher, defirin;z the conſpirators to be extremely 
cautious, leſt they ſhould precipitate matters before 
the return of their Engliſh friends from abroad, be- 
fore they were aſſured of foreign ſuccours, and be- 
fore ſome diſturbances were raiſed in Ireland. At the 
ſame time, ſhe pointed out the moſt natural methods 
for her own deliverance, which were either by over- 
turning a cart in the gateway of the houſe where the 
was confined, ſetting the ſtables on fire, or carrying 
her off when ſhe rode out for the benefit of the arr. 

Theſe letters were carried to Walſingham, ho was 
{till deſirous of farther information. Accordingly it 
added to one of Mary's letters, delivered to him by 
Maud, his truſty agent, a poſtſcript in rhe ſame 


of the principal conſpirators. The ftratagew ſuc 
ceeded Logon 3 ee eee diſcovered, that of 
vage, already mentioned; Charles Tilney, a or: 
family, and one of Elizabeth's penſioners; Jo 

Charnock, a gentleman of Lancaſhire ; 2 | 
Abingdon, whoſe father had been cofferer 10 oy 
beth ; Chidcock Tichburn, a gentleman of _ 1 
ampton; and one Barnwell, a perſon of aun js 
Ireland, were the ſix engaged by. oath to aſl os 
the queen. At the ſame time, the ridiculous v rt 
of Babington furniſhed Walſingham with ane g. 
method of diſcovery, and alſo an indication 9. 


and a prieſt of that ſchool paſſed over into England 


fence. He had cauſed a picture to be drawn, in whic 


with a reſolution to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth. He found 
means to engage in this infernal deſign one Anthony 
Babington, a young gentleman of fortune and polite 
education, who had wit and learning, and courage 
enough to be ambitious of reſtoring a captive queen 


to her liberty; and who was ſuſceptible of that falſe : 


zeal which believes every thing juſtifiable in defence 


he himſelf was repreſented ſtanding amidſt — 
aſſaſſins, with a motto, implying, that e yoo 
embarked in ſome dangerous enterpri⁊e. A. b 
this picture was carried to Walſingham by bi 
of his ſpies, who had found means to 2 ** 
ſelf into Babington's confidence. . knon 
livered this copy to the queen, that ſhe mignt 


th 


* 


ſhould attempt to approach her perſon, 


Convinced that all delays in enterprizes which de- 
pend upon ſecrecy are dangerous, Babington pro- 
cured a licence for Ballard, under a feigned name, to 


paſs over to the continent: The real intention of his 


journey was to haſten the foreign ſuccours, whoſe ar- 


rival was deſired with anxiety. And to remove all 
ſuſpicion, Babington applied to Walſingham himſelf, 
pretended the greateſt zeal for her majeſty's ſervice, 
offered to go abroad, and employ that confidence 


hich he had gained among the catholics, to the de- 


tection and diſappointment of their conſpiracies. 


Walſingham deſirous of ſeizing all the aſſaſſins, com- 
mended his loyal intentions, promiſed to aſſiſt him 
with his own counſel and advice in the execution, fed 
him with deluſive hopes, and kept up A correſpon- 
dence with — 0517; FL 314 e e 
Babington having, as he imagined, gained the fa- 
your of Walfingham, began to flatter himſelf that 
the whole ſcheme would ſucceed according to his 
wines. But while he was lulled in this fatal ors 4 
Ballard was ſeized by a warrant from one of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate. This incident alarmed the conſpi- | 


nitors, and introduced confuſion into their councils, 


Some propoſed, as the only method of eſcaping, to 
paſs immediately over to the continent: while others 
adviſed, that Savage and Charnoek ſhould execute, 
without delay, their intended purpoſe upon Eliza- 
beth, The laft propoſition was. agreed to, and Ba- 


| purchaſe cloaths neceſl; * for obtaining the more eaſy 


acceſs to che queen's perſon, The next day they be- 
gan to apprehend that they had taken the alarm too 
haſtily; and Babington, having renewed his carreſ- 
pondence with Walſingham,' the anxiety and concern 
with which the conſciouſnefs of guilt had mſpired 
the conſpirators, began to ſubſide; ' they flattered 


_ themſelves chat the ſeizure of Ballard was owing en- 
tirely to theuſual diligence of informers in detecting 


popiſn and ſeminary prieſts : Babington was even per- 
ſuaded to take lodgings in Walſingham's houſe ; but 
obſerving that all his actions were watched with the 
moſt careful aſſiduiy by one Scudamore, he began 


| tobe alarmed for his ſafety. Soon after, as they | 


were fitting at fupper, Studamore received a note 
from Walſingham, ordering him to watch Babington 
more narrowly than ver; and Babington by Scuda- 
more's ĩnadverremc y, reading ehe note over His ſhoul- 
der, was ſufficiemily convinced of his danger. He 
roſe haftily from table, went out of the roomy as if 
on ſome ſudden oucafion,: made the beſt of his way 
to Weſtminſter, and; after acquainting Charnock 
and ſome others with the diſcovery he had made, they 
withdrew immediately into the woods, where che 
concealed themſelves for ten days; but were at laſt 


dilooreretl near Harrow on the Hill, dreſſed like 
-countrymeny and ibrought priſoners to Londen. 


On che chirteenth of September Babington and 
Ballard, wich five of their accomplices, were ar- 
raged, and pleaded guilty; and the next day ſeven 
more of the conſpirators were boonvictedl on. evidence. 
The firſt ſeven ſuffered | the: ſentence: pronounced 


aganſt traitors in its utmoſt rigour; but ehe ochers 
dere ſuffered to hang till they were dead. They all 


behaved with great decency and reſignation, and 
eonfeſſed their ſorrow for that part of K 


_ Kative to the murder of Elizabeth. 


The oouncil having rendered abortive this glarming 
ntrivance, and pühfhed the leſfer vonſpirators, 
meaſures were taken forithe ttial and conviction of 
die queen of Scots, on-whoſt account, and by:whoſe: 
concurregee, this deep and dangerous plot had been 
cr againſt ehe life of the queen; and ehe peace 
Ade kingdom. But great diffcultiss -bcburred: 
Mi regard to the manner of proctecing State a 
1 decent ia the-hiltoty-of mankind could bs found 
5 meaſure of this kind; net one in the angals of 
Asland. Some of -the-60unti] therefore propoſed, 


he _ father” precsetlings ſhould be carried on 


| 


tie alſallins, and be upon her guard if any of them 


. 
t 
: 


| 


1 . A was ew. i aow_ ww 


confinement of a woman, who was now become very 
ſickly, would be a fufficient ſecurity to the govern- 
ment. Leiceſter adviſed that Mary ſhould. be fe- 
cretly diſpatched by poifon : but Walſingham de- 
clared his abhorrence of ſo deteſtable an action, and 
inſiſted that all their proceedings ſhould be open and 
candid. The majority of the council declared for 
the ſame opinion, and a reſolution was taken for 
trying the queen of Scots. The princeſs was accord- 
ingly removed to Fotheringay caſtle in Northampton- 
ſhire, the laſt ſcene of her mortal pilgrimage: 


| She had for ſome time been ſo ftrictly guarded, 


that ſhe was ſtill ignorant of the detection of Babing- 
ton's conſpiracy ; and ſhe received the intelligence of 
this event with equal ſurprize and concern, from Sir 
Thomas Gorges, who had been ſent for that purpoſe 
by Elizabeth. He choſe to give her this information, 
when he was taking the air on horſeback. 
Her two ſecretaries, Nau and Curle; were immedi- 
ately apprehended ; all her papers were ſeized, and 
tranſmitted to the council : many letters from perſons 
abroad, and ſome from Engliſh noblemen, expreſſing 
their firm attachment to her perfon and title. The 
* thought proper to take no notice of this laſt 


diſcovery; but the perſons theniſelves, conſcious of 


their guilt, and dreading the puniſhment due to their 


crime, endeavoured to atone for their fault by 
changing their principles, and declaring themfelves 


inveterate enemies to the queen of Scots. | 
An act had been paſſed in the laſt teffions of parlia- 
ment, relative to the crime of treaſon, and it was de- 
termined to try Mary on this ftatute, and nor by the 
common laws made againſt that crime. Accordingl 
the quoen appointed a commiſſion, confiſting of forty 


noblemen and privy-cou ellors, and judges, who 


were empowered to æxamine and pronounce ſentence 
agamf Mary, hm they filed daughter and heir to 


James V. late king of Scatlanc. | 


On theleventh of October, the commiſſioners re- 
paired to Fotheringay caſtle, and Sir Walter Mild- 


may, and Edward Barker delivered to the queen of 
Scots a letter from Elizabeth, informing her of che 


commiſſion, and f her approaching trial. Mary 
read the letter wich a cauntenance more becoming her 
dignity than her ſituation, and told them, without 
the leaſt emotion, chat it was very ſurprizing the 
queen ſhould command her as a ſubject, to ſubmit to 
trial and examination beſbre perſons of a rank far 
inferior to herſelf : that ſhe was an abſolute indepen- 
dent princeſs,” and would ſubmit to nothing that had 
dd leſſen her royal majeſty, the ſtate af 
'foyereign princes, or the dignity or rank of her ſon: 
that however her ſpirits might be broken and op- 
ꝓreſſed by misfortunes and calamities, ſhe was not yut 
reduced to that abject ſtate her enemies deſired z nor 
would que ever be prevailed upon to conſent to her 
own degradation and diſhonour: that though dhe 
had long lived in England, ſhe had lived in captivity, 


as ignorant ef the laws and ſtatutes of the :king- 
dom, deſtitute of council, and could not conceive 


ho could be called her peers, or {it in judgment on 
a ſovereign princeſs: that ſhe had never enjoyed the 
protection of the laws of England, and therefore 
could not be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to 
their juriſdiction and authority: that if in her own 
perſon every rule of juſtice ſnould be violated, ſhe 
ſhould find her revenge in the judgment of the whole 
world, where her innocence would triumph on a 


cheatre infinitely larger than that of a ſingle king- 


This ſpirited anfwer.to Elizabeth's letter greatly 
embarraſſed the commiſſioners, who deputed lord 
Burleigh, the rreafurer, Bromley, the chancellor, and 
-Sir-Chriftopher Hatton, the vice“ chamberlain, to 
prevail uponcher to relinquiſh;her plea with regard 
[xo her royal. dignity, andſubmir-cheartully to a trial 


which was now ablohately impoſſible to he avoided, 
even though her acquieſcenet could not be obtained. 
Warious arguments were urged on chis occalipn, but 


F fff thoſe 


|| 46zinſt che queeri af Scots; thinking that the clad” 
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are, Madam, (ſaid he) accuſed, but not condemned, 
<« of having conſpired the deſtruction of our lady 
and queen anointed. + You ſay, you are a queen: 
t“ but in ſuch a crime as this, and ſuch a ſituation gs 
vyour's, the royal dignity itſelf is not ſufficient, 
either by the civil or canon law, or the law of na- 

ture and nations, to exempt you from judgment. 
If you are innocent, you injure your reputation by 
« ayoiding a trial. We have heard your proteſta- 
* tions of innocence; but queen Elizabeth thinks 
otherwiſe, and is heartily ſorry. for the appearances 
that lie againſt you. She has therefore appointed 

commiſſioners, honourable perſons, prudent and 
«< upright men, to examine your cauſe. . They are 
<« ready to hear you with equity, and even with fa- 
« your; and will rejoice: if you can clear yourſelf | 
of the imputations which have been thrown upon 

e you. Believe me, madam, the queen herſelf will 
c 
cc 
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that no misfortune had ever given her ſo much 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
thoſe which chiefly prevailed on Mary to lay aſide her 
plea of royalty, were thoſe advanced in the following 
ſpeech made by vice-chamberlain Hatton: You 


| threatened with the torture, had fworn, that ſh 


rejoice ; for ſhe affirmed to me at my 3 | 
0 


produced, in which her approbatiôn of the hy FA 
was clearly expreſſed ; the evidence of 


wr | | her two ſecrs 
taries, Nau and Curle, who, 1 even withour bar, 


received theſe letters from Babington, and 0 80 
had wrote the anſwers by her order. The confeſf 

of Babington alſo correſponded with the deg.” 
of her ſecretaries. Mary was .incapable 6 
a ſatisfactory defence before the commiſſioners. hee 
reply conſiſted chiefly in her own denial. She age, 

that as Nau and Curle had taken an oath of rain, 5 
and fidelity to her, their evidence could not be ny 

dited ; and that if theſe men had received any letters 
Or wrote any anſwers, the imputation could Ae 
upon her. She added, that it was eaſy to forge the 
hand writing and cypher of another.. 

Bat if we refle& on the enterprizing character of 
Mary, on the odious treatment ſhe had received. on 
her hatred to Elizabeth, on the prevalence of the 
tyrant-killing doctrine, and on the eſtabliſhed opi 
nion, that it was lawful to make uſe of any violence 
. againſt a prince excommunicated by the pope, and 


6 


| making 


cc 
4e 


uneaſineſs, as that you ſhould be ſuſpected of a 
concurrence in theſe criminal enterprizes. Laying 
aſide, therefore, the fruitleſs claim of privilege 
„from your royal dignity, which can now avail you 
nothing, truſt to the better defence of your inno- 
* cence; make that appear in open trial, and leave 
* not upon your memoxꝝ that ſtain of infamy which 


cc 
4c 


«< muſt attend your obſtinate ſilence on this occaſion.” . 
. Theſe arguments produced the deſired effect: Mary 


2 up her plea of royalty, and agreed to appear 
before the court of commiſſion eee. 
The trial had the appearance of great order and 
ſolemnity. At the upper end of the room was placed 
a chair of ſtate for the queen of England, under a 
royal canopy: over againſt it, at ſome diſtance, ſtood 
a chair for the queen of Scots: by the walls, on both 
_ -fides, benches were placed for the commiſſioners. | 

0 As ſoon as the court Was opened, the chancellor, N 
turning to Mary, told her, that ſhe was accuſed of 


conſpiring the deſtruction of the queen, the realm of 


England, and the proteſtant religion; and that they 
vere commiſſioned to examine into the truth of the 
accuſation, and to hear her anſwer. Mary replied, 


<« that ſne came into England to crave the aſſiſtance | 


which had been promiſed her: that ſhe was a queen, 
and no ſubject to Elizabeth; and if ſhe appeared 
before them, it was only to ſecure her honour and 
reputation.“ The chancellor denied that any aſſiſt- 
ance had been promiſed her; and declared, that her 
proteſtation was in vain; for ſince the law, upon 
which the accuſation was founded, allowed of no 
diſtinction in the perſon of the tranſgreſſor, it could 


not be admitted. Fhe commiſſioners, however, ac- || 


commodated matters, by ordering both her proteſta- 
tion and his anſwer to be 8 ei and 
This conteſted point being ſettled, the crown 
| lawyers opened the charge againſt Mary queen of 
Scots. They accuſed her of offering to cede to the 
king of Spain the right to the crown of Scotland, 


PE AE 


if James, her ſon, refuſed to be a convert to popery. | 


Mary did not attempt to exculpate herſelf from this 
accuſation ; ſhe only anſwered, that ſhe had no longer 
a kingdom at her diſpoſal, but had ſtill power to 
give what belonged to her, and. was not reſponſible | 
to any perſon. Strong proofs were produced, that 
ſhe had formed a reſolutian of diſinheriting her ſon as 
an heretic, that the late alliance of that prince with 
Elizabeth had heightened theſe prejudices ; and: that 
her maternal tenderneſs was abated by time, reſent- 
ment, and religious. zel, n e ee eee, 

But theſe facts no way affected Mary's life: ſne 
knew this, and took no 


_— 


ains to confute the aſſer- 


tions. The great buſineſs was to prove the capital 
charge of the impeachment, that Mary had concurred 


in the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating Elizabetn 
In order to eſtabliſh this accuſation, copies of the 


ſeparated by the church, we may believe, without 
difficulty, that Mary might concur in a meaſure ſo 
advantageous to herſelf. Many reaſons render the 
thing more than probable. To ſay that Mary's two 
ſecretaries: held a correſpondente with Babington, 
wherein ſhe was not concerned; or that they ſhould 
betray their miſtreſs, without ſo much as having been 
ſuſpected themſelves; or that Walſingham, a miniſter 
of integrity, if ever there was one, had forged the 
letters, and counterfeited the hand, would be to ſtart 
ſo many indefenſible propoſitions. In ſhort, the only 
circumſtance in her defence, which to us may appear 
to have ſome force, was her requiring that Nau and 
Curle ſhould be confronted with her, affirming, that 
they would not, to her face, perſiſt in their evidence. 
However agreeable this demand was to natural juſtice, 
it was obſerved to her, that in caſes: of high-treaſon, 
the laws and cuſtoms of England did not admit of 
confronting; the evidence with the priſoner, and that 
the judges were not empawered to grant any indul- 
ENCE. J ²˙ 5A 218 16.4603 RHLNT: £0 
| Se The trial being finiſned, the : commiſſioners ad- 
journed from Fotheringay caſtle to the ſtar- chamber 
in London; where, after taking the oaths of Mary's 
two ſecretaries, who voluntarily atteſted the authen- 
ticity of the letters produced at the trial, they pro- 
nounced ſentence of death againſt the queen of Scots. 
At the ſame time, a declaration was publiſhed, im- 


— * » 


wt 


7 


ting, That the -ſentence-againſt Mary no way 
Ae 45 from the title and honour of James, king 
of Scotland; but that he was in the ſame place, de- 
gree, and right, as if the ſentence had never been 
pronounced? t om sn e 
Elizabeth had now: ſufficiently humbled ber hated 
rival; but ſhe was too; politic to expreſs her joy on 
this occaſion. Majeſty, in the very abyſs of diftre, | 
' was not an object of exultation. She affected to be 
deeply intereſted in the fate of an unfortunate relz 
tion; declaring, that however injurious her deligns 
might be to herſelf, ſhe was willing to bury them tor 
ever in the gulph of forgetfulneſs ; and that the fafet] 
of her 1 alone, which was nearly intereſted n 
the fate of the queen of Scotland, induced her 10 
with-hold a pardon. She ſummoned a patliament; 
that while ſhe indulged the moſt implacable dur 
ſhe might appear to be guided ſolely by the volces o 
her ſubjects. She well knew, that ſhe ſhould not war 
the moſt earneſt ſollicitations from that. aſſembly, is 
conſent to a meaſure ſo agreeable to her ſecret incl. 
nations. She was not deceived: the two bouſes 
confirmed the ſentence pronounced againſt Mary, 4 
requeſted the execution of it with all the ardour ! ri 
could deſire. Elizabeth failed not to ſupport, W 
great propriety, the part ſhe acted: ſhe made "i 
rade of humanity-and hypocritical moderation, Wot” 
promiſe nothing, and left the world antes 
with regard to her real ſentiments. She comp'nn 


intercepted letters between her and Babington were 
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of her own unfortunate ſituation ; expreſs g 
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A. D. 1586. E L. 
ineſs from the importunity of her parliament; 
wy her expreſſions of affection for her people; 
but ſtill refuſed to declare her real intention with re- 
ard to the fate of the captive princeſs. She, how- 
— complicd with the requelt of the parliament, 
| with regard to the publication of Mary's fentence. 
The lord Buckhurſt, and Beale, clerk of the council, 
vere ſent to notify to the queen of Seots the ſentence, 


” 


Kredel happineſs, that: ſhould. rink in_pailng, 
catn.:... 


cuted, her body ide bs ſent to France, there to be 


| 


I}; af of this affecting traged 
received the news with joy, the idea of dying a,martyr=1 


* W 
* 


| ceived, and comman 
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A. b. 1887. 295 


interred near the facred relicts of her mother, and 
accompanied to the grave with thoſe rites and cere- 
monies which her religion required: that the execu- 
tion of her ſentence might be public, in tlie ſight of 
all the world; and that her ſervants, after they had 
done her the laſt offices, ard been witneſſes of her 
perſeverance in the faith, and of her ſubmiſſion to 
the will of heaven, might be ſuffered to depart with- 


_ am 


out moleſtation, and enjoy the legacies bequeathed 


to them by their dying miſtreſs.” = 
A. D. 1587: Elizabeth now proceeded to the laſt 
| | y. As many intreaties had 
been uſed, as ie ays had interpoſed, and as 
many alarms had be Ipread among the peo le, as 
were thought neceſſary, or decency required; but 
hen in taking her final Klatten, Elizabeth thought 
ae niew artifice neceflary. She Tent for ſetretary 
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del 
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el. Daviſon, 4 man of oat parts, but eaſy to be de- 
de 


* 
y 


ed him to make out a warrant 


= 


N 5 At .. 34A 1 JCI STENT LL n 
for the execution of Mary queen of Scots. He 


„ 5 he Oper Oghed the warrant, and 
told hint to catry it to the chancellor, in order to its 


1} having the ſeal Amed to it. The next day, ſhe ſent 
bim 4 meſſage. by Killigrew, enjoining him not to 
| <xecyte_ her former commands till farther orders. 
1] Daviſon came immediately to court, and informed 


made by the king of Erance was hot 
however that be, it had no weight wit 


” 


that, in natural equity, every perſon, much. more a 
ſovereign, had a right to juſtice agair 


Mary lived, every thing was to be feared from the 
attempts of the , z. that things. were now 
come to ſuch a criſis, that the death of one of the 
two queens was neceſſary to the ſecurity of the other; 
and that, in this extremity, prudence. and juſtice de- 


manded the puniſhment of Mary. 


to the crown. was. declared; ; the 
ikely 


ble en 


+ # 
4 


4 


the queen, that the Warrant had already paſſed the 
, 11, ſeals. She ſeemed offended, and blamed him for his 
|| precipitation. Alarmed at this. inconſiſtency of con- 
|} du&, Daviſon informed the council of the whole 
n. tranfaction; declaring, at the ſame time, that he 
i} would. d no_ farther withou Patti 
tion. They all requeſted chat the execution might be 
[| haſtened; declaring, that if the queen was offended, 
they would all equally ſhare the blame; and Beale 


roceed no farther without” their patticipa- 


* 4% 


FS © „ $0 * 
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© wrote a very pathetic letter to queen Elizabeth, 


©queſting, © that after the fatal ſentence was exe- 


11 was ANY ; and as they had 7 proper 


a ſpirited devotion ſhe joined the tendereſt care of 


all her domeftics. She made them a proper recom- 
pence for their ſervices, wrote letters in their favour 


| to the king of France and the duke of Guiſe, and 


took her leave of them in a flood of tears. She had 
long expected that ſhe ſhould not be permitted to 
exerciſe the rites of her religion, and h 
conſecrated wafer from pope Pius, and reſerved the 
uſe of it for this laſt period of her life. 

She roſe in the morning with her uſual ſerenity, 


and dreſſed herſelf in a rich habit of ſilk and velvet, 

the only one ſhe had kept for herſelf ; and on receiv- 

ing the ſummons from the ſheriff, appeared with a 
compoſed and chearful countenance : her head was 


covered with a veil, extending to the ground; her 
beads hung at her girdle, and ſhe held a crucifix in 


| her hand: In the porch ſhe was received by the earls 


and other gentlemen, and met by Sir Andrew Melvil, 
her ſteward, who bewailed his unhappy fate, in being 
appointed to carry the fatal tidings of her death to 


Scotlar d. Mary was deeply affected at the affection | 


of 


procured a 


— W m 


of her ſervant, and endeavoured to comfort him: || conteſt with his ſovereign; he acknowle 


anointed queen of Scotland!” Striking expreſſions ſigned it readily, ordered it to be ſealed, 


 cathiolic religion, and acknowledge the juſtice of her || and yet refuſed their affiſtance when it was wanted; 


her to part with 8 dopiſß trumpery, as he called it; 


mn her hand. She replied, with great preſence of mind, 
449 06. 1408 . 10 1 1 1 
_ that it was hot caſy to have ſuch 


Without fear or trepidation, ſhe laid herſelf, down; || t© James, in which he intimated the dangers to which 


was the only perſon who replied, © Amen.“ of the crown of England, by itritaring the 


captive princel, ſhe affected the utmoſt grief and || and deſtroying above an hundred fall of ihips, mo 
Tage. By „eg eo FG 175 22 N i 5 4 T eg f P 
She openly declared, that the execution had been || and after taking the town 6f St, Vincent, Rh 
done without her knowledge, and contrary to her barding Liſbon, he ſailed for the Weſtern Iſta Tal 
inclinations, She wrote a very pathetic letter to the || order to intercept a rich carrack, or palleon, C2 


e 


Mary. She committed Daviſon to priſon, and or- || with an immenſe booty, But the moſt valuable 


4 


2 Cffence. The miniſter well knew the danger of a 


& I 


256 AV 186). HISTORY OF ENGLAND. AD: 180) 


dged he 
She obſerved, that there was more reaſon to rejoice || guilt, and ſued for pardon. The queer W | 
than to lament, as he would ſoon behold the ſorrows || rable; a tedious impriſonment, and a fine thay je. 
and miſeries of his queen” and miſtreſs at an end; || duced him to beggary, were the reward of his ſeryices,. 
and after kiffing kim, with her face bedewed with || No body was deceived by this* behaviour of the 
tears, ſhe bid bim farewell. Then turning to the || queen; they knew chat diſfimulariom coſt her nothing: 
nobleinen, ſhe deſired that her ſervants might be per- || Daviſon wrote an apology to his friend Walſingham. 
mitted to attend her in her laſt moments. The earl || containing many curious anecdotes. He declared. 
of Kent refuſed this favour. Touched with his cruelty, that on the departure of the French and Se ottiſh; 
ſhe cried; I am the couſin of your queen; I am || ambaſſadors, who' had made frong; repreſentations b. 
deſcended from the royal blood of Henry VII. I have || favour of Mary, ſhe commanded him to deliver her 
been queen of France by marriage; I have been || the warrant for the execution of that 33 She 
| hd and appeared 
at that dreadful criſis! The reſt of the noblemen || in ſuch good humour on the occaſion, Ay wry 
were affected, and it was agreed that ſhe might carry him, in a jocular manner, th Go tell alt this to Wal. 
ſome of her ſervants with her. 1 I fingham, who is now fick, though] fear he will die 
She now entered the hall, where a ſcaffold; covered || with ſorrow when he heats it.“ At the fame time. 
| the blamed Paulet and Drury, that they had not be. 
fore eaſed her of this trouble, and wiſhe & Walling: 
ham would bring them to a compliance in that parts. 
| cular. © I told her (fays Paviſon) that Paulet had 
council : ſhe kept a profound filence during the cere- | abſolutely refufed ro act any thing incenfiſtent with 
mony, but ſeenied wholly unaffected, while the nu- || the principles of honour and juſtice.” ' The qucen 


miefous ſpectators that crowded the hall were diffolved || was very angry, and accufed him and others of per. 
in tears. The dean of Peterborough began a tedious || juty, in having takem the ontfr of aſſoeintion, whereby 
| they had bound themſelves to revenge her wrotips. 
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But (added ſhe) there are others who will do it for 
refuſed, She anſwered, with great vivacity, © Give || my fake.” © 
yourſelf no farther trouble; I was born, have ved, ||, The grief of the king of Scotland was real: he 
gave way to the moſt violent complaints and menaces, 

and abandoned himfelf to the wildeſt” reſolutions. 
He refuſed to admit Cary, who brouglit the letter of 
Elizabeth, into his preſence, He recalled his ath: 
| baffadors from the Engliſſr ccurt; wat and vengeance 
ſeemed to have taken poſſtfion of his foul. Great 

| part of the nobility carched-the flame, and à rupturt 
| with England feemed inevitable. When the court 
went itito moutning, lord Sinclair appeared in i faſt 

| of armour, and ſaid, his drefs only was the proper 
mourning for the queen of Scotland. Elzabeth wat 
mpo alarmed at theſe warlike appearances; and, 4 ſoon a5 
cheir prayers. After which one of her || the firſt flame was abated, he had recourſe to con. 
maids covered her eyes with a handkerchief; and, || ciliating meaſures. Walſingham wrote a long letter 


* 


; 
T 
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ould carry Chrift in her heart, not 


Scotland would be expdfed in a war with England; 
ſpectators, received the fatal ſtroke. The dean of || the inconveniencies that muft attend his recent 
Peterborough alone exclaimed, So periſh: all the || fuccours either from France or 7 ; and how ab- 
enemies of queen Blizaberh l“. And the earl of Kent || ford it would be for James to riſque his expectations 


Thus died Mary Stuart, queen. of Scotland, in the || Theſe confiderations, Joined to cke peaceable temper 


forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth of her {| of the young prince, prevailed over his refemment, 
5 ona in PD | and a good cofreſporidence with "the Engfn court 
beauty, uncommon underſtandi wid genre nee 07H. 
by ſuch quslities of mind, both natural and acquired, | Having thus diffipared'rhe northern' forth tha 
as rendered her the moſt lovely of women. threatened to diſcharge its fury on England, Eltz 
connections with tlie beth was more at leifure to warch' the motion 0 
the effects of a-blin Philip of Spain, à far more formidable ency, who 
her into actions which nothing can e g had, for ſome time, been making pre rations for 
can alleviate ; and afford. us a invading England, A prodigious number of fis 


„ports; and tnough Tee 
our nature. The rigorous treatment ſhe met with || yet declared war againſt befand. no body _ 
| ceived in his intentions. But the navy of EHu 5 
for regaining ber liberty, but not to conſpire againſt ||| was able to diſpute the prize of victory with the | 
her li. valent ſp 


# . 


unanity. enemy in their-own harbouts, Drake exceed I 
When Elizabet commiſſion with great courage and ſucceſs, bom 


one of her miniſters dared to approach her. || of them laden with proviſions and military Ko; 


king of Scotland, calling heaven and earth to witneſs, || the St. Philip, then on her return from 9 1 
that, it was her reſolution to have ſpared the blood ef Indies. He ſucceeded, and returned to Engl 


dered him, to be tried in the ſtar- chamber for his || quiſition was a: pacquet of. papers found on boa 1 
dered-, AN he danger of a || galleon, by which the Engliſh learned the name, | 


6 


A. D. 1888. 


the oriental commerce, and inſpired them with the 
thoughts of eſtabliſning an Eaſt- India Company. 

" Goon after this ſucceſsful expedition, Thomas 
Cavendiſh returned from his voyage round the world: 
He was a gentleman of Devonſhire, who having 


ſpent his fortune at court, reſolved, if poſſible, to 
retrieve it by an attempt „ the Spaniſh ſcttle- 
ments in the New World. He fitted out three ſhips 
it Plymouth, one of an hundred and twenty tons, 
another of ſixty, and a third of forty. With thoſe 


ſmall veſſels he ventured into the South Seas, and || 


itted great depredations on the Spaniards; He 
2 jeſs than een veſſels richly laden; and 
returning to England by the Cape of Good Hope, 
entered the Thames in triumph. His ſailors and 
ſoldiers were dreſſed in ſilk; his fails were of damaſk; 
his top- ſails cloth of gold; and his booty proportional 
to this magnificence. It is eaſy to imagine that fuch 
remarkable ſucceſs muſt 'animate others to attempt 
expeditions of a ſimilar kind, 0» 
gut the Engliſh were not equally ſucceſsful in the 
Netherlands. Leicefter had intruſted the command 
of Zutphen and Deventer to Stanley and York, two 
of his creatures; who, inſtead of defending thoſe 
important poſts, treacherouſly delivered them up to 
the duke of Parma. 'Alarmed at theſe practices, the 
Rates ſent an embaſſy to the Engliſh court, requeſt- 
ing that the government might be taken from the 
earl of Leiceſter, and given to ſome more able and 
| prudent general. Elizabeth, notwithſtanding” her 
partiality for her favourite, recalled Leiceſter, and 
Maurice, the young prince of Orange, being ap- 
pointed governor ef the United Provinces, ſoon 
ſhewed - himſelf worthy of his father. The lord 
Willoughby was made: general of 'the Engliſh forces 


in the Low Countries, and received orders to ſubmit | 


to the authority of prince Maurice. „ 

A. D. 1588, But the preparations of Philip of 
Spain principally engaged the attention of Elizabeth. 
That hypocritical monarch, though he had not yet 
declared his intention, was preparing to take his 
revenge, and to ſeize the crown of England. Pope 
Sextus V. not leſs ambitious than Philip, excited him 
to the enterprize: he again excommunicated the 


queen, and publiſhed a-cruſade againſt her, with the | 
uſual indulgences. All the ports of Spain reſounded 


with preparations for this alarming expedition; the 
Spaniards ſeemed to threaten the annihilation of - the 
Enzliſh, Elizabeth, who was well informed of the 
ſtorm that was gathering againſt her, took every pre- 
caution to render the attempts of the enemy abortive: 


E412 1 1 n 4-4, 
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ſhe augmented her navy, and exereiſed her militia: | 


Nothing was neglected; fear was a ſtranger in the 
pliſh council. i 5 
Philip had ſpent three years in preparing for an 
invaſion of England; and his fleet, which, on ac- 
count of its prodigious ſtrength, was called the In- 
vincible Armada, was now completed. A conſe. 
crated banner was: procured from the pope, and the 
gold of Peru was laviſhed'on this occaſion. This 
tremendous armament. conſiſted of the following 
Particulars :: nineteen thouſand two hundred and 
ninety ſoldiers ; eight thouſand two hundred and fifty 
ſeamen; two thouſand and eighty galley-ſlaves; and 
wo thouſand: ſix hundred and thirty pieces of ord- 

nance. The marquis of Santz Croce, an officer of 
Breat reputation and experience, was appointed to 
command the armada; and by his counſels and di- 
rettions all the naval preparations were conducted. 
There was hardly à noble family in Spain, but ſent 
either a ſon, a brother, or a nephew, on board this 
&t, in order to acquire riches and eſtates in Eng- 
land, which was conſidered as an eaſy ſwans 
The duke of Parma, in order to inſure ſucceſs, was 
ordered to provide tranſports-ſufficient to embark an 
um; of twenty-five thouſand men, and land them in 
gland as ſoon as the Spaniſh fleet appeared on the 
coaſt of Flanders. Ships were accordingly provided, 
and the duke quartered his troops in the. neighbour- 
od of Gravelines, Dunkirk, and Nieuport. 

30 
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_ militia of the country were armed an 
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The magnanimity of Elizabeth was remarkable 
on this trying occaſion. Her fleet at that time con- 
ſiſted of no more than twenty-eight ſail, and thoſe, 
for the moſt part; ſmall veſſels; but the alaerity of 
her ſubjects ſufficiently atoned for the weakneſs of 
her navy. The maritime, towns, the nobility and 
ntry, teſtified the greateſt zeal on this occaſion. 
he city of London fitted out thirty ſhips; though 
fifteen only had been required. The gentry and 
nobility hired and armed forty-three ſhips at their own 
expence. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of 
great courage and capacity, was lord admiral, and 
took upon him the command of the navy: Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forbiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen 
in Europe, ſerved under him. The main fleet was 
ſtationed at Plymouth; while a ſmaller fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of forty veſſels, under the command of lord Sey- 
mour, lay off Dunkirk, 'in order to intercept the 
forces commanded by the duke of Parma; 
The Engliſh land forces were ſuperior in number 
to thoſe of Spain ; and though inferior in diſcipline 
and experience, they were ready to ſacrifice their lives 
in defence of the liberties and laws of theit.country. 
Twenty thouſand men were cantoned along the ſouth- 


ern coaſts of England; another body of diſciplined 


forces encamped at Tilbury; near the mouth of the 
Thames, under the command of the earl of Leiceſter, 
whom the queen, on this occaſion, created general in 
chief of all her forces; and the lord Hunſdon com- 
manded a third army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand 
men, for the defence of her maſelly: perſon. Arthur, 


lord Grey, Sir Francis Knowles, Sir John Norreys, 
Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Roger Williams, men 


renowned for their valour and experience, were con- 
ſulted about the management of the war; and, pur- 
ſuant to their advice, all the landing- places on the 
coaſt from Hull to the Land's-End, and thence to 
Milford-Haven, were fortified and garriſoned. The 
| 7 regulated under 
proper officers, who received inſtructions for inter- 
rupting the diſembarkation of the enemy, waſtin 
the country before them, attacking their rear, und 
keeping up a continual alarm in'their army, till a 
ſufficient force could be aſſembled to give them battle. 
Sir Robert Sydney was ſent into Scotland, in order 


to induce James to. continue firmly attached to the 


Engliſh intereſt. The Scottiſn monarch was ſuffi- 
ciently diſpoſed to cultivate an union with Elizabeth, 
and even to march, at the head of all the forces of 
his kingdom, to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh. Her 
authority with the king of Denmark, and the con- 
nection reſulting from their common religion, pre- 
vailed upon that prince to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips 
which Philip had either purchaſed or hired in the 
Daniſh harbours. But her chief hopes of ſucceſs 
were placed on the affections of her people. The 


very papiſts themſelves, though they knew the pope 


had abſolved them from their oaths of allegiance, 


-exerted themſelves on this occaſion. Conſcious that 


they could not expect to be intruſted with authority, 
ſeveral of the. young nobility ſerved as volunteers, 
either in the fleet or army: ſome equipped ſhips at 


their own expence, and gave the command of them 
to proteſtants; while others were active in animating 


their tenants and vaſſals in ſupport of their ſovereign. 
Party diſtinctions were forgotten, and every man 
exerted himſelf in the defence of his country. 

The queen, to excite the martial ſpirit of the 
nation, appeared on horſeback in the camp at Til- 
bury, harangued her army, and. expreſſed an entire 
confidence in their loyalty and courage. She aſſured 
her s, that the weakneſs of her ſex ſhould not 
prevent — marching at their head againſt the Spaniſh 
invaders; that ſhe would behold and. reward their 
bravery herſelf; and that ſhe would ſooner periſh on 


the field of battle than live to ſee the ſlavery of her 
people. My arm (ſaid ſhe) is but the arm of a 
woman ; but 1 have the heart of a king, and, what 
is more, of a king of England.” . The whole army 
catched the heroic ardour of the queen; they were 
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impatient to meet the enemy, and convince the 


might occaſion ſome delay in the enterprize; for it 
was never ĩmagined that they could alte any effectual 


to the diſtance of ſeven leagues from the extremity. 


be tired with impelling ſo enotmdus a weight. But 


ſoon convinced: them that they were not miſtaken. 


the Engliſh navy in Plymouth was laid afideg and 
| Waal courſe res alas, m'iorder' to 
join the prince of Parma. T 


fruſtrated ; and would willmgly have abandoned the 
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baughty Spaniards that they ſtill poſſeſſed all the 
ſpirit of their anceſtors. „ ee 41 fo, 
The death of the marquis of Santa Croce prevented 
the ſailing of the armada. The duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but wholly 
unacquainted with maritime affairs, was appointed 
adiniral in his room. This interval was employed 
by Elizabeth in making new preparations for render- 
ing the deſign abortive. At length the invincible 
Beet ſailed from Liſbon on the twenty-ninth of u 

but being overtaken with a dreadful tempeſt, the 
fleet was obliged to put into the Groyne, having 
received conſiderable damage. After a delay of two 
months, the armada ſailed net mote to proſecuteſthe 
intended enterprize. The fleet conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and thitty ſhips, ef which nent a hundred were | 
galleons, and of à groater burden nan any that had 
ever before appeared on the cbaſt a Tue 
Spantſh admiral was: ordered to fail as near the cbaſt | 
of France as poſſible, in onder to join the prince of 
Parma, and avoid merting the Engliſn fleet, which | 


oppoſition. But an: ateident induced the Spanith | 


admiral to neglect this prudent; advice. He took 4 
| fiſhing-boat in his paſſige, the maſter of which in- 
formed him, that the Engliſh admiral, perſuaded || 


that the late ſtorm, which ſcattered the armada, had 
n any attempt being made this ſeaſon, had 
aid up his ſhips, and diſcharged the greater part. of 
his ſeamen. Deceived by this intelligence, the Spa- 
niard determined to deſtroy the Engliſh ſhips in 


Plymouth harbour before he joined the prince of 


Parma. He accordingly ſteered towards that port, 
hoping to obtain an eaſy victory. The armada was 
diſpoſed in the form of a half moon, and ſtretehed 


— 


of one diviſion to that of the other. The ocean 
ſeemed to groan beneath its burden, and the winds to 


this tremendeus appearance diſmayed not the Eng- 
liſh; they Khew their huge veſſels were ſo ill con- 


would not be able to ſupport themſelves againſt the 


„ 


repeated attacks of [ſhips at a diſtanre. Experience | 


Two of the-largeſt ſhips in the: Spanith; flect were 
ſoon after taken by Sir Francis Drake; and while the 
enemy advanced ſlowiy up the channel, the Engliſn 
followed their fear, and haraſſed them with perpetual 
ſkirmiſhes. ' The Spaniards now began to abate in 
their confidence of ſuceaſs: the deſign of attacking 


they directed 


1 


The alarm had how reached the coaſt of England, 


and the nobility and gentry. haſtened out with their 


ſnips from every harbour, to join the admiral, who 
ſoon found his fleet amounted to one hundred and 
forty fail. He ſtill hung upon the rear of the Spaniards, 
and diſtreſſed them with. repeated attacks. At laſt 
the armada came to an anchor before Calais, in ex- 
pectation of being joined by the prince of Parma; 
but before that general could embark his troops, all 
hopes of ſucceſs vaniſhed, by a ſtratagem of the Eng- 
liſh admiral. He filled eight of his ſmaller ſhips | 
with combuſtible materials, and ſetting them on fire, 
ſent them, one after another, into the mndſt of the 
enemy's fleet. Terrified at this appearance, the 
Spaniards cut their cables, and betook themſelves to 
flight in a. very precipitate and diſorderly manner. 
In the midſt of this confuſion, the Engliſh fell upon 
them with fo much fury, that twelve of their largeſt 
ſhips were taken, and many more greatly damaged. 
The Spaniards were now convinced that the inten- 
tion of theſe prodigious. preparations was entirely 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| Span:ſh clergy, confounded at an event ſo 


| and the herſelf repai 


ſttucted, and ſo difficult to be managed, that they | 


—_— 
„ 


ports, could they have done it with ſafety: but th; 
was impoſſible : the wind was-contrary; and the," 
| chance of. eſcaping, was that of making a tou 
che whole iſland, and reaching at laſt the Stu af 


© Spaniſh 


harbours by the ocean. But a violent ſtorm ſoon 


| overtook them, and complented the deftruc; 
| the invincible armada; not half the — — 
returned to the 


ports of Spain. It is ſaid that Phil; 

being informed of theſe diſaſters, fell on his k "ay 
to thank heaven for leaving him ſo much . white | the 
to their expectations, afligned)a very ridiculous 
for it, namely, that ſome inſidel Mahometans were 


| ſuffered to continue in a cathelic kingdom. 


A public 2 ordered by Elizabeth 1 
ed, in great ſolemnity, to St. 
Paul's, to perforin that; ſacred duty; and eleven 
ftandards taken fromthe enemy. were hung up in the 
church, as trophies of he ſucceſs of the Engliſh 
The queen beſtowed, rewargs on many of her officers 
who had Yo ee 72a ure mares in defence of 
their -coxntry; and che whole kingdom was one ton. 
tianed ſdene t .. 


to invade the „5 a partrality that might have 


A. D. 1589. Nothing is more ſeductive than 
victory. The Engliſh having defeated the . Spaniſh 
armada, attempted to take the kingdum af Ponugil 
from Philip, and give it to Don ntonio, a baſtard 
of the houſe of Braganza. Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Norris were the leaders of this romantic 
enterprize. About twenty thoufand volunteers en- 
gaged in the ſervice. The: ſhips were hired, as well 
as the arms and ftores provided, at the expence of the 
adventurers. The. contributed only ſ ſhips 


enterprize, and returned immediately to their own 


n 


and ſixty thouſand pounds towards this expedition. 
The fleet failed from Plymouth on the fifth af 
April, arrived ſafely at the Groyne, and ſoon became 
maſters both of the place and harbour. They now 
ſailed for the coaſt oi Portugal * and in their paſſage 
were met by the young earl of Eſſex, who had 
equipped a ew ſhips at his own'expence, and failed 

on a cruize againſt the Spaniards. This rethforce- 
ment revived the :fpimts of the adventurers; they 


*Y 
F 


| ſeized: the chin ati Gaſtle of Paricha, and deter- 


mined to march to Liſbon by land, Drake promiſing 
to follow with his fleet. On their, arrival, tliey be- 


| came maſters of the weſtern ſuburb of Liſbon without 


oppoſition; but the next day a body of Spa. 
2 2 ſallied from the citadel, | wie». Hee ſeveral of 
the Engliſh, with ſome of their beſt officers. The 
earl of Eſſex behaved with the moſt ſurpriſing cou- 
rage on this occaſion : he led che Engliſf agamſt the 


| affailants, and drove them back to the citadel. A 
revolt of che citizens was every moment expected; 
but after waiting two days, "without any appearance 


of an inſurrection being made in favour of Don 
Antonio, the Englith abandoned the enterprire, and 
marched to Caſcaris, a little town ar the mouth 
the Tagus. Here chey found their flect under the 
command of Drake, ho had not been able to enter 
the river, the paſſage being defended by all ines pant 
gallies, and a battery of fifty pieces of cannon. 
was now determined not to make any farther arremP! 


| upon the: capital ; und, after blowing up the caſtle of 


Caſcaris, and burning Vigo, they: returned to Eng: 


| land, after loſing a great number of men by ficknes 
—. 1 
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la the mean time, the parliament met at Well The king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. aſcended 
minſter, and 'vored double ſupplies to the queen: | the throne, but found he had a kingdom to conquer, 
who knowing that the Purivans formed a majority in , Oo  . .. - 
che houſe of commons, laid a ſtrick mjunction on || Towards che cloſe of this year died the famous Sir 
he members not do meddle with-ecclefiaſtical matters. Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, one of the 
A motion was, however, made; for reſtraining the moſt able and accompliſhed miniſters that ever ap- 
tyranny of che eccleſiaſtĩcal commiſfioy : but the fear || peared in this or any other country, and not mars 
ok diſpteaſing.the queen had ſo great an effect on the || diſtinguiſhed by his great abilities than his unſullied 
members, that the motion was not fcconded. Nor virtues. Though he had paſſed through many great 
retify the abuſes of purveyance, 'by which the offi- pences, he died To poor, that his fami was obliged 
cers of che crown took up At diſcretion, for the to give him a private burial. He left o ly one daugh- 
ueen's ſorvide, or rather under pretence of that ſer- ter, Who was firſt married to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
vice, whatever proviſions and carriages they thought || afretwards to the earl of Eſſex, the great favourite 
neceſſary. The price was fixed much lower than the -of queen Elizabeth. RE oo ned worn © Oe 
current value, and the payment always diſtant and || A. D. 1590. Elizabeth perceiving that Philip 
uncertain.” Hence the moſt enormous abuſes were amed at univerſal monarchy, and thut the firit. ſtep 
' continually practiſed on the fubje&t. Bur Elizabeth een of Henry that alarming deſign was the 


pur a ſtop to their proceedings: the told chem, that depolition'of Henry 1V. ſhe ſent that prince” 2 boch 
ſhe had already given orders for making a ſtrict en- of troops, which did im ſignal ſervice, The fandus 
quiry into the abuſes complained of, and would ſhortly — ＋ of Paris and Rouen, which the duke of Parma 
complete the deſign; but would not permit them, by || had the honour of aiſing, deceived, however, the 
laws moved without her conſent, to bereave her of || hopes of the queen. She ſeemed diſſatisf ed with 
the honour attending theſe regulations. ||| the conduct of her ally, and complained of hls ex- 
The affairs of England were now in a ftate of poſing the Engliſh too much on every occaſion; a 
tranquillity. - The Scots, fince the death of Mary, complaint that ſeems not to have been well founded, 
were no longer terrible. James, ſurrounded by fac- as it was undoubtedly owing to the valour of thuje 
tions, inveſted\ with little authority, and naturally troops, tfpecially to their officers, who, under the 
inclined to repoſe, was ſo far from being able to give command of the Baade earl of SET riſqued evety 
the Engliſh any difturbance, that he found it his thing for glory, But while the gh were gather- 
intereſt ro maintain a good correſpondence with-Eliza- {|| ing laurels in the fields of France, the S Ile 
beth. He had lately married a daughter of the king an irreparable loſs, by the death of Sir Chriſtapher 
of Denmark, and by that means loft the favour af ||| Hatton, lord high chancellor of England, He was 
the catholic party. Philip of Spain had ſufficiently i|| a perſon of great abilities, unſhaken probity, firmly 
ſeen his error, to attempt à new invaſion: he was not attached to the conſtitutions of his country, and .a 
ſotfond of enterprize'to ſquander the'treaſures of his muniflcent patram of learning. 
kingdom in enterprises big wih abſurdity. Elizabeth A. D. 1591. Peſirous of depriving Philip of part 
vas therefore now able to aſſiſt the Hugonots in of the treaſure of the Indies, the true ſource. of all 
France, who were ſtill perſecuted by the league. The his power, Elizabeth reſolved to diſtreſs him in char 
duke of Guiſe, more äbſolute than Henry III. had part of the world. Accordingly the lord Thomas 
compelled that prince to take up arms againſt them, || Howard was Uiſparched, early in the ſpring, to the 
and alſo againſt the king of Navarre, the preſumptive {|| Azores, or Weſtern Iſlands, with a ſquadron of ſeven 
heir of the crown. Elizabeth furniſhed 'the latter || ſhips, to intercept the galleons in their return to 
with large ſums; and, by her aſſiſtance, he had gained | Europe; but the Spaniſh monarch, apprized of her 
a victory over the league at Coutray. He could not, [ deſign, fitted out a flect of fifty-five lail, and ſent 
however, maintain his advantage, berauſe the Ger- them to the Azores, to convoy the India ſhips. 
mans, who were marching to his aſſiſtance, wete de- Howard, who Knew nothing of this .ſtrong fleet, 
feated by the duke of Guiſe. Unforeſeen events, || efcaped with difficulty. His little ſquadron was rid- 
however, changed the face of things in France. The || ing at anchor in the harbour of lores when the 
inhabitants of Paris, intoxicated With the atlmiration || Spanifh fleet appeared. He, however, found means 
of Guiſe, and ſtrongly prejudice! againſt the king, || to put to ſea, by which the enemy were diſappointed 
took up arms againſt him, and Henry was abliged to || in their hopes of taking him and his whole diviſion, 
fly from his capital for ſafety. He, however, diſ- Sir-Richar Grenville, in the Revenge, was. not ſo 
fembled his reſentment; entered into a negotiation || fortunate: he was furrounded by the d enemy, and all 
vith the league, and loaded Guiſe and his Partizans || hopes of Eſcaping were cut off. In this deſperate 
nith offices and fayonrs. - Deceived by thefe 'appear- || fituation he attempted to break through the Spaniſh 
ances of friendſhip, Guiſe, and his brother, the car- fleet, but was diſappointed ; and after an engagement 
dinal of Lorraine, came to court, and were both || of fifteen hours with the whole force of the enemy, 
alaſſinated ' by the 'king*s orders. This perfidious || he was obliged to ſurrender, but not before he was 
conduct rendered the league more furious and formi- || mortally wounded. The reſt of the ſquadron,,ze- 
Gble than ever. The citizens of Paris renounced || turned to England, diſappointed, indeed, in their 
their allegtance, and were followed by-thofe of many expectations of acquiring part of the riches, of the 
conſiderable places in the Kingdom. Henry finding it || New World, but not in eſſentially diſtreſſing the 
poſſible to reſiſt the ſtorm that was gathering round enemy; for the Plate fleet had been ſo.long. detained 
him, was obliged to have recourſe to the, Hugonors at the Havannah, through fear of the, Engliſh, that 
for aſſiſtance; he joined che hero whom he had been | they were obliged to put to ſea at an improper ſeaſon; 
®liged to treat as an enemy. At the fame time, he || in conſequence of which, the greater part of them 
nlited large bodies of Swiſs infantry and German were loſt before they reached the ports of Spain. 
avalry ; and being ſtill ſupported by his chief no-] A. P. 1592. Though Henry IV. had obtained 
bility, he aſſembled an army of near forty thouſand ſome advantage over the league, the catholics were 
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| | 
mn, and advanced to the gates of Paris; threatening {| far from being intimidated : they made the molt v1o- 
the ſevereſt revenge againſt the inhabitants. But the || tent efforts againſt their ſovereign, and the cardinal | 
a was ſaved by the reſolution of Jaques Clement, || legate publiſhed the pontiff's bull for the election of 
Dominican monk. Inflamed by the bloody ſpirir || a popiſh king. They intended to have given the 
\ bigotry which diſtinguiſhed this century, he em- cron to Philip; and the duke of Parma marched a 
ed the reſolution of facrificing his own life to, || powerful army into France, to over-awe the aſſembly, 
ve the ehureh from the perſecutions of arr heretical || which the Spaniſh party propoſed.to be held atRheims 
pant, He found means to be admitted into the. || or Soiſſons. But the duke of Mayenne, fenſible of 
Fee 5 preſence, and plunged a dagger into the breaſt the conſequences, ordered the aſſembly to. be held at 
Us ſovereign, who expired on the firſt bf Auguſt. || Paris. This, in fome mesure, difconcerted the go 
i | | 0 
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gene fal before he could advance into the heart of the 


*Philip; by cutting off the ſinews of þis ſtrength in 
che Weſt- Indies. Fir Walter Raleigh was ſent with 


of Cumberland was alſo at ſea with three men of war, 
-and had chafed a galleon into Flores, juſt as Burroughs any 


calm ſucceeded, and given the Spaniards zan oppor- 
tunity of unloading the treaſure, 
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—— 


W 
ps out of Normand: in order to e Spani 


country. What the conſequence would have been, 


* 


* 


of the rince of Parma.; an d Henry dre all his 
8885 6 Ie order tc | ght th ih 


artiye a thr iſland while the Spaniſh flee, which | 
as then at ſea, went in ſearch. of Forbiſher. Bur- 
roughs would have made himſelf maſter of the galleon 


SY 


which had taken ſhelter in Flores, had not a dead 


— 


x 
& 


| and ſetting the ſhip | 
on fire. He had, however, the good fortune, ſoon | 
after, to take another galleon, after rate en. 
gagement, in which the greater part of the Spaniſh 
crew; conſiſting of fix Fundred men, were either 
killed or wounded. The Engliſh gained both riches 
and honour by this capture. The money publickly 
known amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, and the embezzlements were thought to be 
at leaſt equal in value. But though Elizabeth exerted 
all her power to recover the - riches that had been 


| Teereted, no diſcovery was made.. 
A. D. 1993. The expences of theſe expeditions 


* 8 


amounted” ro one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds; ſo that Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her ſtrict 
ceconomy, could not ſupport. ſo heavy an expence 
without the aſſiſtance of parliament... But however 


3 her wants might be, ſhe ſupported all her 
- Haughtineſs towards the parliament. When the || 
| Tpeaker of the houſe of commons demanded for the 


members aſſembled in parliament, - perſonal ſecurity, 
freedom of debate, and acceſs. to the throne, | ſhe 
anſwered, by the mouth of the lord-keeper, that 


their perſons ſhould be ſafe while they abuſed not 


ut they muſt know in what that liberty 
conſiſted: it was not aliberty of ſaying what they | 
pleaſed; it extended no farther than Yes or No; and 
that ſhewould not refuſe them acceſs to her perſon in 
weighty and important matters, at a convenient ſea- 
ſon, and when the cares of government would permit. 
At the ſame time, ſhe enjoined the ſpeaker, if he 
perceived any idle heads ſo negligent of their own 
tafety, as to attempt any reformation in the church, 


a 
144. MR 


— . WT ng 


a deſperate en- || 


Pa. | 


or mnoyation in _the/commenyealch,. to refuſe the 
bills offered for that purpoſe, Ml thor urige 
by ſuch as were better qualified to conſider ol thoſe 
things, and more able to judge of their proptiety. 
* Buy | A a the ;imperious;and-menacin, 
alr ot this Ipeech, the puritans were not-intimida 
Peter „ Ra 1 to t 3 
orders of Elizabeth, . He presented a pet 


5 the pet 


proceeding cou, their farther attempts 


for freedom. 


nd made a 


motion for redreſſing theſe grievances, |. Exaſperated 


at the temerity of Morrice, the * ſent for the 


„ 4G *% < 


either refuſed this condition, or returned 

baniſhment, he was to ſuffer capitally,as/a felon, 
without benefit of clergy. Both catholics and puri: 
tans had reaſon to 1 this law, which, un- 
der almoſt any other teign, might have occaſioned a 


1 PR 
„ F „ 


civil war. But the imperious Elizabeth had ſubdued 


4 
K 


the people, partly by ear, and partly by the eſteem | 


ſhe had gained by her magnanimity. The commons 


ſeemed intirely paſſive under this haughty treatment: 
they granted extraordinary ſupplies without che lealt 
difficulty. 4 ö K-78 | A8 | 812 5 *. 20 11 ft 115 þ , wa 
The king of France, notwithſtanding all his heroi 
qualities, and the great aſſiſtance he received from 
. Engliſh, ſoon perceived that arms alone would 


never make him maſter of his kingdom. He found 


— 
1 4 # + 4 


it impoſſible to triumph over the rage of à part); 


, 0 
89 8 


whom religious zeal had rendered the moſt obſtinat 


? þ 1 
1 | 


* 


rebels. A conſpiracy, w-as even formed in his 0 
court, for ng ſome. gatholic prince to fill the 


throne of France, if Henry any longer delayed ie 
embrace the eſtabliſhed religion. The more fd 
among the proteſtants perceived the neceſſity, of ft 

fying the catholics. . Henry accordingiy aur 
Calviniſm, either from conviction, or, as it i rather 


this privileges that liberty of ſpeech was granted the || 
commons, 


ſuppoſed, from political motives, | But however that 
be, the papiſts triumphed, greatly... in gains = 
illuſtrious 4 proſelyte; and the ,dreadfyl; dp 
which had for ſo many years deluged France . 

chiefly attached to the proteſtants by political er 
ſons, E Henry for this intereſted conyerſor 
in a very angry letter. Senſible, | however, 2 
league and the king of Spain were ſtill cheir com * 
enemies, the liſtened to his apologies, and con. 


blood, began to ſubſide. ; Elizabeth, who was ne 


A. D. 1595. 


her aſſiſtance: ſhe even entered into a new treaty 
with him; whereby it was ſtipulated, that no Peace 
ſhould be made but with the conſent of both parties; 
Philip conſined not his inttigues to England only; 
he endeavoured. to excite freſh diſturbances in Scot- 
land; and large ſupplies were promiſed, by the go: 
vernor of the Nether] nds, if the catholics would 
attempt co wreſt the ſceptre from James, and give it 
to a prince of the Romiſh perſuaſion. The project 
was, however, principally levelled againſt England; 
for though the to ſe 1 
into Scocland, it was only to cover their entetprize 
againit Elizabeth, whom t y intended to aſſaſſinate; 
and, during the; general conſternation; which they 
imagined muſt attend her death, they propoſed to 
invade England, which would then become an eaſy 
conqueſt. They proceeded ſo far in this deteſtable 
ſcheme, that ſeveral of their 1 diſcovered 
and executed. Elizabeth complained loudly of cheſe 
baſe attempts in every court of Europe, and deter- 
mined to take a noble revenge in the field of battle. 


A. D. 1393. While the queen was making pre- 


parations for carrying the war into the tertitoties of 
Spain, ſeveral noble atchieyements were performed 


the Spaniards-promiſed to ſend. an army 


at ſea by the Engliſh ; but the moſt remarkable was 


an expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh. to Guiana, a 
large tract of land in South, America, rather poſſeſſed 
than inhabited by the Spaniards. ., He had, 

own expence, ſent. one Whiddon to view the coaſt, 
and make all the obſervations in his power. His 
report confirmed Raleigh in his reſolution of endea: 


vouring to wrelt that extenſive., country. out of the 


hands of the Spaniards. His undertaking was ſo 
generally applauded, that both the treaſurer and ad- 
miral of England contributed to the expences of 


fitting out a fleet far carrying the deſign into execu- 
tion, Accordingly, on the ſixth of February, Sir 
Walter ſailed from Plymouth; and on the twenty- 


ſccond of March, took the city of St. Joſeph, in the 
iſland of Trinidada, and made Boreo, the Spaniſh 
governor, priſoner. Having procured all the infor- 


mation poſſible with regard to the ſtrength and riches 


ot Guiana, Raleigh manned his long-boats with 
about a hundred men, and proceed 
hundred miles up the river Oroonoko; but met with 
ſo many difficulties from the navigation and the heat 


of the climate, that he did not reap all the advan- 


tages ſo brave and dangerous an undertaking deſerved. 
It is certain, however, that he made great diſcoveries; 


$ % — 
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reaſon to believe they were very conſiderable. He 
was received with the higheſt applauſe, on his return, 
2 a very pompous account of his voyage was pub - 


* 


ed 


A. D. 1596. The neceſſary preparations being 


made for carrying the war into the very heart of 
Spain, a * fleet, conſiſting of one hundred 
and ninety veſſels, having on board ſix thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, a thouſand volunteers, 
and fix thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-· two ſea⸗ 
men, ſailed from Plymouth on the firſt of June. 
be fleet was commanded by lord Effingham, and 
the land forces by the earl of Eflex. The lord Tho- 
mas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, 
dir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford, had 
commands in this expedition, and formed a council 
v the admiral and gen erl. 
; Every precaution was taken to render the ex pe- 
dition ſucceſsful, The general rendezvous! was ap- 
Pome at Cadiz, and armed-tenders were diſpatched 
ore the fleet, to intercept every ſhip that could 
cary any intelligence. to the enemy. Near Cadiz 
-- took an Iriſh veſſel, by which they learned that 
the harbour was full of merchant ſhips. of great value; 
and that the Spaniards. lived in perfect ſecurity, with- 
* leaſt apprehenſions of a viſit from an enemy. 
's intelligence greatly encouraged, the Engliſh, 

< promiſed a fortunate iſſue to the enterprize.  . 


Sir Walter Raleigh propoſed to attack the ſhips to farther . He | 


30 


at his 


above four 


| 
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| and veſſels in the bay z and WAS ſtrongly ſeconded by 
c 


E 


the young earl of Eſſex, who burnt with an eager 
deſire of ſignalizing his courage on this important 


| occalion, The motion was agreed to; and it was 


| 
| 
| 
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| ſhip of fifteen hundred tons; but 


forced the gate, and were ſoon in 
market - place. The garriſon and in 


twenty milſions of ducats. 


killed in the city; and the victory w 
the loſs of two hundred men only. Beſides the vaſt 
riches loſt by the Spaniards, and the ruin of their 
trade to the New World for that year, they were 


determined that Raleigh ſhould lead the attack in 
the Warſpite, and be ſeconded by Sir George Carew 
in the Mary Roſe, Sir Robert Southwell in the Lion, 
Sir Francis Vere in the Rainbow, vice-admiral Croſs 
in the Swiftſure, Sir Coniers Clifford in the Dread- 
nought, and the lord Thomas Howard in the Non- 


„„ ti 7 og io Ina trads To hentgl 
The Spaniards, in order, if poſſible, to render the 
attempt of the Engliſh abortive, ranged their, gallies 


under the walls of the city, ſo as to flank the Eng- 
liſh ſhips as they paſſed : ſome culyerins were planted. 


| to ſecure the channel of the harbour; and the artil- 
lery, both of Fort St. Philip and the curtain of the 


the Spaniards had put guns on 


1141 


board all nber which were covered by 


Fort Puntal, ſituatet in the middle of the harbour- 
At break of day Sir Walter, at the head of the 
Engliſh van, advanced to the attack, and received 
the fre from Fort St. Philip, the curtain, and ſeven- 
teen gallies; but he anſwered only by # flouriſh of 
his trumpets, purſuing his courſe with amazing in- 
bert e in onder ro encourage the ſhips that fol 
lowed kim, and.reſerye; his fire for the body of the 
enemy. After a long, and.moſt deſperate engagement, 
Sir Walter prepared to board the ſh admiral, a. 
f fifteen; hundred tons; but the Spaniards per- 
celying his intention, ran her on ſhore, and ſet her. 


55 


on fire. Three other galleons followed the example 


oy 


of their admiral, but two of them were Javed, and 


Eſſex, with! 


brought away by the Engliſh, boats. 
a. Daring: ee che earl of Eſſex, with 
ve hundred men, landed at the Puntals, and marched 


directly to Cadiz. Five hundred Spaniards advanced 


about four hundred paces from the city to meet him; 


but were ſtruck with a panic, retired into the city 
with the utmolt precipitation, and were cloſely fol. 
lowed by the Engliſh. Cadiz was no in the utmoſt 
conſternation; and before any meaſures could be 
taken for making a proper defence, the Engliſh had 

> | n 1 B the 
abitants retired 
to the caſtle and town-houſe, but ſoon. offered to 


444 


capitulate; and it was agreed that their lives ſhould 


be ſaved on their paying ſeventy thouſand. ducats; 


A prodigious quantity of ſilver was found in the 


lace, and ſent; immediately on board the Engliſh 


ect, 3 34 hin a - xx 4358 7 
While Eſſex was employed in the reduction of 


Cadiz, Sir Walter Raleigh was ſent. to burn the 


merchant-ſhips at Port Real. The Spaniards offered 
b pay two millions of ducats for their ranſom ; but 
Raleigh rejected the offer, ſaying, that he came to 
deſtroy, and not to ranſom the ſhips of the enemy. 
The Leader, however, found means to unload 
ſome of their ſhips, and ſet fire to others, in order 
to deprive the Engliſn of their riches. Beſides the 


| merchant-ſhips, two galleons, thirteen men of war, 


eleven ſhips freighted for the Indies, and thirteen 
others, were oben. by the Engliſh; beſides which, 
they deſtroyed a prodigidus quantity of military and 


- 


naval ſtores. f for an intended expedition 


againſt England. The whole loſs was eſtimatcd at 
No Engliſhman of note periſhed in this memorible 
conqueſt, ſo glorious to the Engl and fatal'to the 
Spaniards, except Sir John Wingfield, who was 
! was obtained with 


obliged to ſubmit to the mortifying conditions of 
ſceing one of their principal ſea- ports in the hands 


; of an enemy Wwnom they hoped to conquer. l 


This ſucceſs was regarded by Eſſex only as a ſtep 
rther ci inſiſted on keeping poi- 
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tours could arrive from Enchnd. But this offer | 
was rejecteck; för were His ſchetncs for ' intercepting I ge 


- "Al 1 | 
| Monarch. He ſhewed them 


; kd. 4551 
meafure neoe for Henry, who! had 
much at heart as the happine of his e 
communicated to his allies the propoſals of the ' Cours 
— ain, and d his deſtre of eonehading* 
tal treaty "of Peucd Elizabevs and the Sta * 
heral were alarmed at this deſign, and ſent 0 2 
adors to the paige ſentiments of the French 


J AC once the 
kis reaſons and the rectitude: of bis vie 
Philip would not treat withy the Hollanders. 


Leon of 
1 and 45 
pon the 


condition of -ackriowledging them a fres peo ple, nor 


Elizabeth negoriate without their conturones, hs 


concluded at Vervins, à ſeparate 


But on ai | 


A. D. EY Plane ia Wen 
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ace; 1 
be recovered poſſeſſion. of all the ? "fe — 


ain during the courſe of che 0ivi wars, and pro. 
dd — leiſute to artend the domeſtic ſercte- 
went of his king am Some ef the chiefs of the 
miniſtry, parcicularly lord. Burkigh, wie 
ted the eue Confidence, adviſed her to 
embrace pacific meafures:jburiallt his reaſonb wert 
urged in Vain. That ſpirited princeſs,” at other times 
ſo attentive to the prevention, ho liſtened hot to the 
ears of adverſe fortune. She no longer dreaded the 
. ef che Spaniards: the armada's of Philip 
their terror. Animated with the ' pes of 
tains im the Heftes of Ainerica, afl deeply ins: 
bfted in the fate of the new republic; the pfefered an 
hensurable wat to the advantages of a peace; which 
mat hade entalled miſery at flavery upon Holland 
The earl of Eſſex encouraged her im theſe ſentiments, 
He repræſented to her, that the defence df the Hol. 
landèfs Was the original cavle of the war; and that it 
was at ont inſafe and diſhonbürable to abandon the 
c#nſe ſhe hid undertale'n to defend; till ſhe had placed 
them in # ſtate ef greater frearity; and procured 
them thar liberty for en w had ſo long and 6 
hobly eofitendcd, 
The arguments of Ee, Uno perſen un ver 
teeable te — ven, Prevafled: the Avourite 
fried dal W the aſcbfidant' wer the winke 
That noble i Was he les Gin gulſned by His un 
1 by his birth ihe Reue, He W 
oe Hor is, 3 4 tm friend, active, and 
onately Hut eafrled A Wa bj his 
mens, I — bobchtting to the fein of 
3 Theſe pamons at aft proved his deſtfue. 
The Hollanders confidetet Elizaberk'a heit 
_— aflgel, and readily ſubwitred to afy term 
ſhe pleaſed ts require. The debt they ontd the 
queen Was | How fred at eight kanarcd theufaid 
; of Which ſum they ugreed to pay thifty 
nds a year during the eofitiniance of 
the War; and theſe payments wers tö be continued til 
they Rad paid four Hundied thang peunds. Thy 
alſo agreed to pay the garriſons of the cautiotary 
towns While En 2lind contifivct the wat With Spain; 
and that if Philip Thbuld” an infvaſioh ef 
England, to aſt ths qucen wth F body of five thot- 
Ya foot nd H Hunchred horſe. 

This treaty was Tatifiod en ehe Sighth 6f Agel, 
and ſoon after Philip HI. of Spain txpired ut Madrid, 
in the ſeventy-ehird yedF of his age, . d the forth. 
third ef his reign. le Katisfaction ef Elitabeth 
at this event was grektly deffened by the obs 2 ſe 
Burleigh, her zealeus 3d" faithful counſellof: 
troly- great man Had eng and Sarnefly r 
windet to gfürt him ſoffit emlents of intervel de 
tween buſineſs and the grave ; But ie Wked in vall 
He contind reed in all the Favigns of oft 
till death, en che fourteenth of Avgatt; gave Mi 
itt repoſe which Wis denen him by Elizabelb 
L664 Burleigh was How on the verge ef eighty, #t 
though: me miviſters have Reed with 1 3 
none Ever died with greater repuratioß. 
oy Allein DOG Tor $lidity ef neee 

biey 6f münmers, and Hidefatipable appliention 
befnels; he bud been regurded as the chief f 555 
near forty Years; jo wr 64th; by b pr 
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A. P. 1597. 
ing but his ownl imnprudence could now have 
Wg credit of Efjex.z but his lofry ſpirit could 
nn ſubmit to that implicit deference which Elizabeth's 
' temper required, and which-ſhe hadever been accuſ- 
tomed to receive from all her ſubjects. Difputing, 
one day, on ſame; affair with the queen, he carried 
matters ſo high, as to turn his back upon her with 
an air of contempt. Elizabeth's anger, Which was 
naturally prompt and vjolent, roſe on this provoca- 
tion, and ſhe inſtantly. gave him à bun on the car. 
The paſſion of Eſſex was too violent to he reſtrained; 


He laid his hand upon his ſword: and ſwore that he 


un Mi eb remt 


A. D. 15979. 383 
| © -mdiffoluble duty which I owe to my ſovereign ; 

« I an{wer, that if my country had, at this time, 
< any need of my public fervice, her majeſty, who 
|, © governs it, would not have driven me to a private 
life. I am tied to my country by two bonds; 
one public; to diſcharge carefully and induſtriouſly 
that truſt which is committed to me; the other 
private, to ſacrifice for it my life and body, which 
have been nouriſhed in it. I am freed from the 
| & firſt, by being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and diſabled, 
| <-by her majeſty ; from the other nothing can free 
| © me but death; and therefore no occaſion of my 


* 


6 ould not have taken ſo groſs an affront from/her 
berlain interpoſed between the ſovereign atld the 


* Lt 


performance ſhall ſoorter offer itſelf; but I ſhall 
, &meet it half, way. | The indiſſoluble duty which ! 
þ © owe to hor majeſty; is only the duty of allegiance; 
which Tnever have, nor ever can fail in: the duty 


of sttendance is no indiſſoluble duty. IL owe her 


le duty of  ani&arl and lord-marſhal of England. 


have been content to do her majeſty the ſervice 


faults, andy, 


conjured 
that af 


8; fortune is bo 


ſame time, 

to lay it be 

& Though | 

; f rod ſooger make the judge df :atrf (queſtion: 


+ that might concern me, thagyourlTelf, yet you mutt 
« give enen e een. ITY muſt 
« then Harcly,. in" f, ek den highncft-jaihgd 6 

« earth has jimpoſed on tne-the higheſt puſiſhmment;- 
« without, trial or heating. Sipet thewI-muſt*tirher 


dge on 


. 
1 * 


ae deer ral sene or abiadowin | 


« own defence, © will foros wy aching! bead to 40 
« me ſervice for an hour. I muſt fit deny hy | 
« diſcontent, Which was, foreed, #0 be an humourous 
_ « diſcontent, and that it was unſeaſondble; pr rag d 
long cohtmued, 5 your lordſhip;ſhould rarhef 
& condole than expoſtulate with me." } 

& are expected here hel but Violent aud unſdaſon- 


85 p 4 4 7 K 0 * ; 
able ſtorms come from above.” Therè is no tempeſt 
© equal to the paſſionate indighation of a prince 


times 2 fo do; for how 


atural ſeaſons 


| <5:of a:clerk, but Bean never ferve her as a villain 
or flave.,. Nut yet yo 175 muſt give way to the 

Sein ſee the ſtorm approach - 
ing, Phave put myſelf into che harbour. Seneca 
I lays, we'muſt row to fortune: I know that 


WIT 
* 
LS 


$520.25 far as poſſible out of her way. You ſay the 
& remefy3$ not to:ſtripe : I neither ſtrive nor ſeek 
for remedy. But you ſiy; I muſt yield and ſub- 
mit: J can neither yield mytelr to be guilty, nor 
<-allow!'the imputation laid upon me to be juit. ! 
owe ſo meh co th: Author of all truth, as I can 
never pield truth to be falſhood, nor falſho2d to 
5 be truth Have I given cauſe, you aſk, and yet 
take feandal when I have done? No, 1 gave no 

cauſe 
me, tot I rdeeived the whole ſword into my body. 
I patiently bear all; and ſenſibly feel all chat I 
* them received; When this ſcandal was given me. 

*: Nay mofe, whe che vileſt of all indign'tics is 
done ane, does religion enforce me to ſus for par- 
dong Noth Godovequire ir?! Is it impicty not to 
Ado 22 Why Cannot princes err? Cannot ſub- 
„ jects receive wrong ?. Is an carthly power infinite? 


« Pardon mr, my lord I can never fubſcr.be to theſe 
principles. Let Solomon's fool laugh when he is 
„ ſtricken; let thioſe chat mean to make their profit 

of princes, ſhewing ſenſe of princes' injuries: let 


— 


© nor at any time fo unſcaſonable, as when it Iiglitetir 
on thoſe that might expe a harveſt of their awful 


« and painful labours..; He; that is once woundud, 


« muſt needs feet the ſmart till the hurt is cured or 


* the part become ſenſeleſs ; but cure I expect ndne, 
*s heart being abdurate agaibft me 


« her mai 


* and ſenſelęis I, cannot bez becauſe formed: of [fleſh 


and blood. But yo f/, 1 Hay aim at the end: 
« I do more than, aim; I fee an end to all my for- 


* tune; I have.put. a period to all my defires: In 
 « this courſe do L any thing more for my enemies? 
When I was at court, I fond them 
* than have me attendant upon-their chariots. "Or 
* do leave my friends? When I was a courtier, 1 
« could yield them no fruit of my love; and now I 
am a hermit, they ſhall bear no envy for their love 
* of me. Or de forſalee myſelf, becauſe J enjoy 
* myſelf? Or do I overthrow my fortunes, becaute 
& build not a fortune of paper walls, which every 
* pul of wind blowech down? Or do I ruin my 
* honour, becauſe I leave following the purfuit, or 
wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow of 
i honour 15 Do I give courage or comfort to the 
* forcign foe, becauſe I feſerye myſelf to encounter 
a ith him? Or becauſe keep my dean om 

a uſineſs, though I cannot keep my fortune from 

declining No no, my good lord, I give every 
: the more I weigh them, the more I find my ſelf 
Juſtified from offending; in any of them. : As for 
5 the two laſt objections, that I forſake my country 

when it has moſt need of me, and fail in that 


ic 1 Sed . - 
one of theſe conſiderations its due weight; and 


ol ute; and 


I therefore J had rather they ſhould refuinph alone; | | &-aJone the ſufferer, I muſt, of neceſſity, feel ore 


them acknowledge an äbſoluteneſs on earth, that 
4 do not believe an apbſolute infiniteneſs in heaven. 
As for me, I have feceived wrong, I feel it: my 
Lauſe is good, I Knoweit; and whatever happens, 
„ all che powers on earth can never exert more 
e ſtrengel and conſtaney in oppreſſing, than I can 
'4-Thew ur ſuffrring every thing that can or ſhall be 


„ning af your letter, makes me 4 ayer. and your- 
4 ſelf a lockern; and me a player of my own 
game, ſo you may ſee more than I. But give me 
© leave to telt you, that ſince you only ſee, and J am 


“ than you.” | ou 
The friends of Eſſex imprudently ſhewed this 
ſpirited letter; but notwithſtanding this additional 
affronr, the queen's partiality for that young noble- 
man was fo ftrong, that ſhe forgot every provocation. 
He foon became the only confidant of Elizabeth, 
and the ſole director of the affairs of the kingdom. 
But few are capable. of enjoying the height of pro- 
ſperity; it darkens the eye of wiſdom, and becomes 
the precipice of deſtruction to folly. Eſſex was no 
ſooner eſtabliſned in the queen's favour, than he 
abuſed it. The troubles which ſtill ſubſiſted in Ire- 
land opened a new ſcene for his ambition, and he 
raſhly engaged in an undertaking which terminated 
in crimes and misfortunes. | 
Fhe ſtrict œconomy of the queen had hitherto 
prevented her from keeping a ſutficient force in Ire- 
land to ſubdue the rebels; and the policy of lea iſla- 
tion, the only means of forming conquered ſavages 


* 


6 de 


into uſeful: ſubjects, had been entirely 3 
| | They 


ne and ftrong, and therefore 


+;nor fouruehias Fimbria's complaint againſt 


«impoſed upon me. Your lordſhip,” in the begin- 


1 
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30+ A.D, 1599; 
They were treated rathef like wild beaſts than men; 
and the Iriſh, in return, thought nothing ſo 3 
as that of ſhaking off the yoke of the Engliſh.” 
Their firm attachment to the church of Rome 
heightened their averſion to their proteſtant oppreſ- 


lors; while their bogs and inaccefſible woods afforded 
them retreats, and formed ramparts impenetrable t 


the enemy, _ | 


Hugh O'Neill, hom the queen had created earl 


3 


of Tyrone, and whoſe treachery was equal to his 


terocious valour, excited a great rebellion; and hav- 
ing received aſſiſtance from the king of Spain, gained 


advantages conſiderable enough to make the court of 


London very uneaſy. He had already aſſumed the 
character of the deliverer of his country, and the 


patron of Iriſh liberty. It was therefore determined 


to proſecute the war with vigour, and ſubdue the 


rebels by extraordinary efforts. The queen caſt her 


eyes on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man, 


who, though hitherto leſs accuſtomed to arms than 


to books and literature, was endowed with talents 
that would ſufficiently atone for his want of experi- 
ence. Jealous of every occafion that offered for 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf, Eſſex repreſented, that this 
expedition required a man of birth, experience and 
reputation, much ſuperior to thoſe of Mountjoy; 
and at laſt, procured the appointment for. himſelf. 
Had he liſtened to the advice of his enemies, he 


could not have engaged in a more fatal uudertaking. | 


But Eſſex was incapable of caution; he imagined 


that every difficulty would give way before him; 


and that his preſence, at the head -of a numerous 


army, would be ſufficient to huſh the ferocious Iriſh | 


into peace. The queen's preparations were equal to 


the tenderneſs ſhe cheriſhed for her favourite, and her 


deſire of ſubduing the flagitious rebels. She raiſed 
an army of twenty thouſand men, a force conſidered 
as abundantly ſufficient for finiſhing the war in a 


| ſingle campaign. Eſſex was created lord-lieutenant 


of Ireland, and furniſhed with a commiſſion more 
ample than any that had hitherto been granted. He 
was empowered either to continue or. finiſh the war; 


to pardon the earl of Tyrone, and other rebels; an 
authority never granted to any of his predeceſſors. 


A. D. 1599. Eſſex ſet out for his government 
about the middle of March, accompanied by a nu- 
merous train of nobility and gentry, who, from an 
affection to his perſon, had attached themſelves - to 
his fortunes; and attended by the acclamations of 
the populace, by whom he was greatly beloved. The 
firſt act of his authority in Ireland was an indiſcretien, 
though of the generous kind. He appointed his 
friend, the earl of Southampton, general of the horſe, 
though the queen had enjoined him not to employ 
that nobleman ; and even repeated orders were hardly 
{ufficient to induce him to revoke the commiſſion. 


Any other man would have fallen a victim to ſuch 
temerity. The reſt of his conduct was conformable | 


to this beginning. Inſtead of leading his powerful 


army into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, and putting an end 
to the rebellion, by reducing the chief, he ſuffered | 


himſelf to be perſuaded by the Iriſh council to march 
into Munſter, ſituated at the other extremity of the 


kingdom. He indeed reduced the rebels to ſub- 
miſſion, but he loſt a very conſiderable part of his 
army in the attempt; and had no ſooner left the 


country, than they again revolted. By this time the 
ſeaſon was conſiderably advanced, his army ſickly, 
and greatly reduced in their numbers; ſo that he was 
obliged to requeſt a reinforcement of two thouſand 
men, in order to enable him to march againſt Ty- 
rone. The troops were immediately ſent by Eliza- 
beth, and Eſſex at laſt advanced into Ulſter againſt 
the chief of the rebels. Tyrone, though at the head 
of an army greatly ſuperior in numbers to that of the 
Engliſh, wiſely, avoided a deciſive action, and pro- 
poſed a conference with Eſſex, in order, as he pre- 


tended, to put a ſtop to the flames of civil diſcord, 
which had ſo long waſted Ireland. The offer was 


accepted, and the two generals met without any of 


H1STORY!OF ENGLAND. 


| N. Da 1600. 
their attendants. Tyrone behived, during t. 
I]. ference, with the ene ſubmiſſion, and ME Gon 
of arms was concluded till the firſt of Ma 200} 
this treaty the Expenſive. expedition of Ec. By 
rendered abortive, and affairs continued on the Re 
footing as before. The queen did not fail to let bim 
| know that ſhe was highly diſſatisfied with his « im 
duct, but commanded him to continue in Ireland ih 
| farther orders. 2 7761007 Ban eee v1 till 
The haughty Eſſex was now ſufficiently ala 
Perſuaded, that if he continued any longer Mace 
from the court, he ſhould loſe all his influence vic 
| 8 his enemies enjoyed the malie z 
ſatisfaction of triumphing in his fall, he Gerne 
to diſobey the orders of Elizabeth. He according! 
ef Ireland,/ and arrived at London before ay ©? 
vas the leaſt apprized'of his intentions. He 4420 | 
diately reparred to court, and preſented himſelf before 
the queen, covered with duſt and ſweat, Whether 
| Elizabeth's tenderneſs awaked at the ſight of her fa 
| vourite, or whether  ſurprize prevented her fre x 
attending to proprieties, ſhe gave him a very king 
| and flattering reception; and, on his departure, be 
was heard to thank God, that though he had mer 
with many troubles and ſtorms abroad, he had found 
at home a ſweet and pleafing calm. 
But this placid interval was deceitful. ' Like the 
momentary ceſſations in a ſtorm, the tempeſt returned 
with all its force. Eſſex ſoon learned how much his 
preſumption and his faults had weakened' his influ. 
ence over Elizabeth's: heart, which was leſs tender 
| than haughty. She ordered him to be confined to his 
chamber, and to be twice examined before the privy 
council. His anſwers were calm and ſubmiſſive, but 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy Elizabeth: ſhe committed him 
to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper ; and none of his 
friends, not even his counteſs, were permitted to 
| viſit him. This diſgrace ſeemed to humble his pride; 
he dropped many expreſſions of [humiliation and 
ſorrow, none of reſentment. He fell fick, and his 
life was — 4 to be in danger. The queen ap- 
| _ greatly intereſted in his recovery: ſhe ſent 
im a meſſage by Dr. James, that if ſhe'thought 
ſuch a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would 
herſelf pay him a viſit. © This proof of her tenderneſs 
had the moſt ſalutary effect, and the favourite noble- 
man ſoon recovered his health n. 
The departure of Eſſex from Ireland revived the 
courage of Tyrone. The Engliſh army, now without 
a leader, was not ſufficient to ſtop his progreſs : he 
reduced the whole province of Ulſter to obedience; 
and being encouraged by a bull ſent FD pope Cle- 
e 


; 


ment VII. granting him and his adherents the ſame 
indulgences as thoſe who fought againſt the Turks in 
the recovery of the Holy Land, he flattered himſelf 
with being ſoon maſter of the whole kingdom. He 
was alſo promiſed a ſupply of men and money from | 
Spain; and having received a conſecrated plume from 
the pope, he called himſelf the champion of the 
catholic peligie n.... 8 
A. D. 1600. Alarmed at the progreſs of the rebels, 
the queen ſent lord Mountjoy into Ireland. The 
whole iſland, at his arrival, was in a very deſperate 
ſituation; but being a man of Capacity and vigov!, 
he was not diſcouraged. He advaneed immediately | 
into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, and ſoon penetrated into 
the heart of that county, the principal Neat of tie 
rebels. He drove them from the open fields, and 
obliged them to take refuge in their bogs and foreſts. 
Sir George Carew had equal ſucceſs in Munfter, 100 
the queen's authority was once more eſtabliſhed in 
Ireland. The ſucceſs of Mountjoy rendered the 
conduct of Eſſex leſs excuſable at court, th h hö 
popularity increaſed with his misfortunes. 7 1 
niſtry was accuſed of malice, and the queen on 
of injuſtice. Alarmed at the progeny F the pop. 
Elizabeth determined to bring Eſſex to an open © 
before the privy council. Coke, the attorney gene. 0 
opened the cauſe againſt him, and treated him . 
the cruelty and inſolence which that wor ge 


no defence ; he declaft 
conteſt with his ſovereig 
ounce againſt him. The 

Fl thi qeealioi"is remarkable. . Et rhe cart Cl! 
(ſaid he) had been tried in the ſtar chamber; my ene 
Lence muſt have been for as great a file as evef was ſet” 
| any man's head in that court, together with 
rpetual impriſohmient in the Tower f but ſince WE | 
are now in another place, and in a courſe of favout; 
my cenſure is; that tlie earl of Eſſex is not to execute 
the office of a counſellor, nor that of earl. marſnal 
land 
22 his own houſe, there to continue a priſoner 
till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to releaſe this; and all 
the reſt of his ſeniterice,” The celebrated Sir Francis 
Bacon was ordered by the queen to draw up a narrd- 
tive of the whole proceedings, in order to farisfy the 
nation that ſſie had acted with the utmoſt lenity; 
Bacon, who was firmly attached to Eſſex, gave the 


whole tranſaction a very favourable turn for his pa- 


The charicellor'sſentence;* 
I che earl ef Eſſer 
ſens) 


nor of maſter of the ordnance; and td 


„ 1 * * x ” > 'y N 5 * * * 7 
„EV LEAD LANG . TI 


the unfortunate. Eſſex macle 
he declared he would never have any 
n, and that he TRould readily: 
ſubmit to any g they might think proper to 


| Munſterz places very favorirable for landing the 


A. D. 16611 304 


ſworn enemies to the Stuaft fümify; the lord high- 


admiral had the donimand of che navy and army; 
Buckhurſt was at the head of the treaſufy; Cobham 
warn warden of the einque ports; Cecil lord lieute- 
naud of the north; Raleigh goverrdor of the iſlands 
0 f Guernſey and Jerſey ; /and Crew 'preſident of 


Infantalb tf ie added, that the queen's underffand- 
| e ſorgteatly impaired, that (Ke was incapable” 
of acting for herſelf 7 and was entirely guided By Pet, 
miniſters 3 that it as therefore abſolutely 5 
for him to act openly againſt this conſpiracy, by ſend-! 
ing ambaſſadors immediately to the EnglilK court,” 
to demand a public declaration of his title to the 


ton: he painted, in the moſt elaborate expreſſions,” 
the council. The queen, when Bacon read the paſ 
N ſmiling and obſerved; 
that old love could not eaſily be forg 
| plied, that 


the dutiful ſubmiſſion made by that'noblethan before 
to her, could not forbear ſmiling; and 

gotten. 'He res 

Effex received his chaftiſement with ſo much hu 


pave him proofs that ſhe had not entirely withdrawn 


ber countenance from him. She gave orders that his || c hi T 
ſentence ſhonld not be recorded, and reſtored him to |} him. He could not have attacked her in a more 
1 tender part. Elizabeth was alw. | 
be cautious of giving farther offence, and ordered and loved to be complimented on her beauty; fior 
5 ap | could either her own good ſenſe, or old age 

pr for his departure into the country; but before 


his full liberty; but at the ſame time adviſed him to 
him not to appear at court. Eſſex immediately pre- 


ſet out, he wrote a letter to the queen, in which 
he told her, that he kiſſed her majeſty's hands, and 
the rod with which ſhe had corrected him; but that 
he never could recover his uſual chearfulneſs till the 
deigned to admit him to that preſence which had ever 
been the chief ſource of his happineſs and enjoyment; 
and that, in the mean time, he would retire” into a 
country ſolitude, and labour aſſiduouſſy to atone for 
his former offences. Pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, 
the queen replied, that ſhe wiſhed his actions might 
be conformable to his expreſſions ; but as he had fo 
long abuſed her patience, ſne would take ſome time 
w try his ſincerity. She added, That if the furnace 
of affliction produced ſuch” good effects, 'ſhe ſhould 
ever after have the better mare her chemiſtry.” 
A. D. 1601. Happy had it been for Eſſex, could 
he have conformed to that ſubmiſſion he knew ſo well 
how to deſcribe; but his reſtleſs paſſions were too 
powerful to be guided by: the rein of prudence. Tho 
dleſſed with the ſociety of an amiable and ſenſible 
wife, with whom he peruſed the writings of the 
ancients, ſo capable of healing the dſſe 
mind by leſſons equally: ſolid and agreeable, he could 
not eſcape the illuſions of ambition; he cheriſhed a 
paſſion that preyed upon his repoſe.” Elizabeth re- 
flefted not, that this haughty ſpirit,” whem driven to 
extremities, was capable of trampling under foot 
every ſpecies of duty, as well as the laws of his 
country, By puſhing her precautions too far, ſhe 
inflamed his reſentment; He loſt all hopes of her fa. 
vour, forgot her former kindneſſes, and flew to 
revenge, He imprudently followed the! intereſted 
counſels of ſome needy friends who lived upon his 
bounty, and determined to have recourſe to violent 


rere To increaſe the number of his Partizans, 
e p 


paid his court to the cathohcg, and | ſecretly ſol- 
licited the king of Scotland's aſſiſtance. He ac- 
Co hum, '< that whatever appearances the Eng- 
an court affected, a reſolution was formed to place 


Ne Infines of Spain on the throne of England; that 


ö «cilitate this deſign, all places vf power, all poſts 


ſes ofthe | 


he hoped her majeſty meant it of ! herſelf! ||, chan theſe religious entertainments. The ambitious 
ſement with Eſſex ſpared not the queen in his diſcourſes ;' he 

mility, that the queen, perſuaded that it was ſincere; || repreſented her as an old woman, whoſe temper, was 
| as ctooked' as her Perſon; Elizabeth was informed 

| of theſe liberties, Which highly incenſed her againſt 


* 
„ 


- 


11 cure her of this prepo erous infirmity. 1 as 
| contents, confiſting of the earl of Southampton; 


| ſucceſNon, and the removal of his enemies, all crea-, 
{ tures and penſioners of Spain, from the court and 
council.“ Artec þ ISO ASH, 1: 8 . my” 74 
But Eſſex placed his chief dependence for ſupport 
on the puritans, whoſe manners he now entirely 
adopted: The moſt celebrated preachers of that ſect 
reſotted to his hotiſe, which now became a kind of 
pulpit; where the fervours of fanaticiſm conftantly 
diſcharged themſelves. The genius of the age was 
ſo entirely devoted to theſe rhapſodies; that the lan- 


— * 


\ 


guage of the reformation had more attractions for 


the mou than pleaſure: irſelf : nothing more effec- 
tually ingratiated an ambitious leader with the public 


s 


ys fond of flattery, 
85 


* 
5 . » * 
£ itſelf, 
Wr 
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Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir 
Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John 
Littleton of Frankel. The reſt of his friends, 


| according ts 2 liſt he produced at Drury. houſe, the 


uſual place of their meeting, conſiſted of one hun- 


dred and twenty of the firſt noblemen and gentlemen 


and ſettle a new plan of government. 


fubmirted at difcretion. 


importance, were in the hands of thoſe who were 


the greareſt 


in che kingdom. Hete all their Piat were laid; fd 
all their reſolutions formed. Amoông other criminal 


projects debated in this aſſembly, was that of the 


molt proper merhod of taking up arms; atid it was 
at laſt agreed, that the firſt attach fhould be made 
upon the palace; that Sir Chriſtopher Blount, at 
the head of a choice detachment, Would take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the: gates; that Davis ſniould ſeize the 
hall; Danvers the guard and preſence- chamber; 
and that Eſſex, attended by a ſelect number of his 
partizans, ſnould ruſn in from the Meufſe; oblige tlie 
queen to remove his enemies, aſſemble à parhamient, 


* 
1 
* 


Elizabeth was informed of all theſe refolutions, 
and took the neceſſary precautions to render them 
abortive. Eſſex never doubted but the citizens of 
London, by whom he was greatly beloved, would 
take up arms at the firſt ſignal. He was, however, 
miſtaken.” The court had taken meaſures to prevent 


it; and when he appeared in the city, accompanied 
with about two hundred men, he found that his fe- 


ditious exhortations had no effect. They gazed at 
him as he paſſed along the ſtreets, but none took up 
arms in his defence. Diſappointed of aſſiſtance, he 
returned to his own- houſe, which was ſoon fur- 
rouuded by a detachment of the guards commanded 
by the admiral. He at firſt determined to defend 
himſelf to the laſt extremity, and perifh like a ſoldier 
withithe fword in his hand, rather than by the axe 
of a baſe exe cutioner. But he ſoon after abandoned 
this reſolution; and, notwichſtanding all his bravery, 


| » Elizabeth, Who had behaved on this gctafion with 
tranquillity and preſence of mind, foon 
Sad ee gave 


2 a. 
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pk 
Blemiſhes appear in he « 


Juſtice 


but a e expreſſing a deſire of conferring on 
ſome buſineſs of importance with a miniſter in whom 


* ? 


without communicat | 

other, had conceived. the ſame deſigu of humbling 

briugn bern etre 
ly con 


Wag pur off, and never after reſummdd. 
I be death of Philip II. did not put a period to the 
deſigns of the Spaniards for — the peace of 
Elizabeth. The. ſame councils ſtill continued, and 
the ſame. meaſures. continued to be purſued. The 
reparations for an expedition againſt Ireland had 

. , been, for ſome time finiſhed, but ſuſpended on ac- 
count of the troubles that broke out in Spain. Theſe 
having now ſubſided, Don John d'Aquila was ſent 
at the head of a hody of troops into that kingdom, 
and made religion a pretence for the enterprizes. of 

. anbition and rebellion. | He aſſumed the title of 


<5-ffth year of his age. He was deſcended from 


NS. | 
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her faithfully, ſhe ſupplied the defect by laviſhing 
excluſive privileges; and. thoſe who were provided 
fold them to others. In conſequence of, thele-mono- 
vanced at the pleaſure - of individuals; and that li- 
berty which conſtitutes the · very ſoul of commerce 
was no longer known. The effects were viſible by: 
continual decline of trade; and the nation felt al 
the vexatious effects of avarice, ſupported by the 
royal authority, Nor was the abuſe confined to the 
greater objects of commerce, it extended even to tht 
common neceſſaries of lif ; falt, oil, vinegar, Pape 
1 cloths, iron, a lead, : ſkins, bottles, bruſhes, and man) 
other articles; when this aſtoniſhing lift was read 
the houſe of commons, one of the members aſk, 
with great vivacity, Is net bread among the num 
ber ?” And obſerving chat the houſe ſeemed du, 
iſhed at the queſtion, 5*-Yes, bread! added be, 

things continue on the ſame footing, we ſhall ſer that 
monopolized before the next . parliament.” But 
appeared- uſeleſs to complain, as: abſolute avtho" 
was then canſidered as the:baſis of the . 
vernment. The courtiers, | accordingly, "upp 
that the royal arcs. en owght neither to be conte 

ed not examined; that it gave the ſovercign-the Po 
of eee e m—_ 
[| reſtraining what che laws bad made. free; and oe 


Another Oobſaryed, that it wauld be a ee 


C 


© Generalof the Holy war, for the preſervation of 
dhe faith in Ireland.” Care had been taken to au- 


f Rar . e 4 fen, 
tempt to bind vp the queen's hands by ad of = 
1 was poſlefſed of an unlimited i 
penſing power, and conſequently could extTICate ci 


Ab, 448 £54.5846 $48 :$4H- 


lr whenever the pleaſed ; and even if che ſtatute 
ity contain a bm pat ot, that power, ſhe. 
could equally, diſpenſe wich that clauſe, and conſe: | 
quently with che ſtatute icſelf. One of the members | 
went ſo far as to declare, that the Deity had given to 
princes the power chat belonged to himſelf; and at+ 
tempted. to prove his aſſertion from a, paſſage in the 
kale. Tee pe ane. er be e. 
withſtanding cheſe ſtrange poſitions of tlie couftiers. 
many of the members ſtrongly oppeſed this alarming | 
abuſe ; and the laft parliament having preſented a 
petition to che chrone without effect. they propoſed 
co paſs a bill againſt all monopolies, whatever. The 
ucen perceived this reſolution, and wiſely avoided 
T blow. She was ynwilling to; refuſe the royal 
aſſent to 2 bill, that however it might leſſen the pre- 
ive of the crown, could not fail of being very 
che ſpeaker, and ordered him to e houſe, 
that e would immediately fuppre $ all ſuch exclu- | 
five grants as were molt burdenſome to her ſubjects. 
Struck with aſtoniſhment at the gogdneſs,and-cort- | 
deſcenſion of Miau the joy of che commons 
was exceſſive, They had always been uſed to the 
tone of abſolute authority, and haughty refuſal, and 
could hardly contain themſelves within the bounds of 
decency, at finding the royal prerogative at laſt give | 
way to the intereſt of the nation, One of the mem- 
gers obſerved that this meſſage from che queen was | 
2 kind of goſpel of glad- tidings, and ought to be 
written in indeliple characters ↄn che tablets of the 
heart. They vored, chat tho ſpeaker, at the head of 
eighty members, ſhouid return her majeſty their | 
humble thanks for this inſtanoe of parental regard. 
The ſpeech delivered by che ſp:aker on this occaſion, | 
was more proper to be, addreſſed to the Supreme 


Being than an earthly monarch, 80 fulſome was the |||. bi 


language of flattery | Nor did they wait till the had 
ſatisfi-d them with regard to the particular monopo- 
lies ſhe meant,to;aboliſh, they immediately Wiel her 
four times the uſual lupply. An inſtance then with. 
out example. But they well knew the imperious diſ- 
poſition of the queen, and that by giving even the 
moſt diſtant hint of their being $i ned with her 
promiſe, would have forced her into a denial of their 
requeſts. Thus Elizabeth, by prudently receding. 
in time from what was then conſidered as the right of 
the crown, maintained her dignity, and preferved: 
de afftions of her people... Het tycceſſors ted 
not her example in this particular: they wanted her 
addreſs as well as her power, to triumph over the 
ei JIG Thee Ge Etc ning 

A.D. 1602. maining events in the reign of 


he 
Elizabeth are neither very numerous, nor very im- 
portant. Exaſperated at the Spaniards for having in- 
volved her in ſo many difficulties by fomenting the 
rebellion, and afliſting the inſurgents in han the 
relolved to find e employment at home. 
dhe accordingly ordered a ſquadron of nine ſhips to 
be fitted out, under the command of Sir Richard 1 
Leveſon and Sir Richard Monſon, with orders to ſail ||| 
on an expedition to the caſt of Spain, This feet 
left England early in the ſpring, and ſoon after part 
of the ſquadron fell in with the galleons loaded with 
realure,, but were not ſtrong enough to attack. them 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The other diviſion alſo 
met with a fleet of very rich ſhips, and was, for the 
lame reaſon, obliged to let them purſue their courſe 
unmoleſted. Theſe difappointments induced the two 
aduirals o join the little {quadrons, and purſue the 
*lgn of the expedition in company. For ſome 
ie they mer withno tips of the aer), and irs 
teermined, in order to prevent. the expedition from 
ing entirely fruitleſs, to attack the harbour of || 
dch ora in Portugal, where they nere informed a, 
2 carrack had taken Ihelser. The harbour was 
-nded by a -caſtle mounted with heavy pieces of 
n; eleven gallies were moored near the en- 
"Mace, and the militia of the country, amounting to 


. 
* 


* 


rous, that Tyrone himſelt 


upon to recede from her r he 
ardon, and ſent it to Mountjoy; ſacrificing her re- 


er twenty thouſand men, appeared on the ſhore. 


But all theſe indications of a powerful oppoſition Was 
not ſufficient to intimidate the Engliſh; They 
broke, into the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the 
caſtle, ſank, burat, and put to flight the gallies, and 


made themitlves maſters of the cafrack. With this 


was valned at near a million of ducats ;, à very ſen- 
Role Join. the Spaniards, and a ſtill more conſider- 
able apply to Elizabeth, 
. Though the tent religion mea not tolerated in 
England, great numbers of people ſtill profeſſed the 
teners of Rome; the kingdom was full of prieſts of 
that perſuaſion ; and a very rancourous quarrel. now 
broke out between the jeſuits and the ſecular clergy, 
on the following occaſion : one Blackwell, a perſon 
entirely devoted to the intereft of the jeſuits, had 
been placed over theſe feculars as their ſuperior. Not 
content with exerciſing the common Jurifdl 
oppreſſed them in the moſt cruel manner; and when 
they appealed to the pope for redreſs, che ſuperior 
repreſented them as {chilmatics and heretics. The 
molt bitter invectives were publit 

and the whole body of the catholic clergy ſeemed to 
be engaged in this furious conteſt, Whether the 
whole affair was ſerious, or a ſcheme. to lull the go- 
vernment into a Gal Penis, while the Spaniards 
ſtruck ſome deciſive blow, is now impoſſible to be 
n, but it is certain that the biſhop of London 
from political motives, fomented this 1 log which 
at laſt roſe to ſuch a height, that the council of ſtare 
thought proper to-interþoſe their authority ; and pf 
ceiving that their diſputes were incompatable* wi 


the peace of the nation, commanded them all to de- 


part the kingdom. immediately; yr: 
0 Puting thele tranſaBions lord: bangen improved 
9 well, 


Il his late victory in Ireland, that Tyrone and 
s friends were ſoon reduced to the greate diſtreſs; 


and many of them, after concealing themſelves in 
woods and moraſſes, where. they 8 
beaſts than men, thought proper to. a 


rather like 


* 
i 
id * 


* 


retreats, and ſubmit to the merey of the Engliſh go- 
vernment. They were received with kindneſs, and 
the terms impoled upon them wee f. nals and gene- 

, ſeeing all hopes either of 
ſucceeding or eſcaping to the continent, were vaniſh- 


ed, applied, in the moſt abject manner, both to the 
of ||. queen herſelf and the governor, for pardon. . The 


queen was long reſolved not to ſhew the leaſt favour 
to that ferocious and perfidious rebel, bu being. con- 


tinually importuned by her council, who repreſented 


the prodigious expence ſhe had been at, in maintain- 
ing an army in Ireland to purſue the rebels, and that 
by ſhewing clemency to the gr 


| 


: Arien, the would infallibly reſtore tranquillity to 


that diſtreſſed kingdom, and introduce a proper legiſ- 
lation among the people ; ſhe was at laſt prevailed 
er reſolution. She ſigned his 


entment to the peace of her ſubjects, who had fo 


long felt all the dreadful effects of civil diſcord. 


A. D. 1603. The terms to which the lord-deputy - 
was reſtrained were, however, thought ſo ſevere by 
the council, that they apprehended Tyrone woul: 
never ſubmit to them. H that furio 

ceived even the ſmalleſt proſpect of nen him- 
againſt the Engliſh, there. is not the leaſt doubt but 
he would have rejected the conditions with diſdain ; 
but he was: deprived of every reſource, and enjoyed 


only the wretched alternative of accepting the queen's 


pardon on her own terms, or periſh with honger. He 


choſe the former, and on the thirteenth of March, 


. 


upon his knees. before the Jord-deputy, and in that 
ſubmiſſive pofture, received his pardon. O'Rourk, 


repaired to Mellefont, where he preſented himſelf 


another active chief in the late inſurrections ſurren- 
dered about a month after Tyrone; and thus that 
dreadful rebellion which: had raged in Ireland with 


the utmoſt violence during eight years, and had coſt 
the queen near four hundred thouſand pounds annu- 
ally, was: entirely -ſuppreſſed; the whole kingdom 
w 4 6 # 3 IM 4 . 6 : 4 Was 


A. D . 160g. 497 


iction, be 


ſhed by both parties, 


eat leader in every in- 


ad that furious leader per- 
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ing diſpoſitions to neglect her at a time when ſhe 


made him a Het a ring, which ſhe defired him 


Ame af 


S3&# 


38 K. P. 1603. 


plrafures attendant on tranquillity, 
Ep deaderh was not long able of enjoy ing the 
fatisfaction of ſeeing this conſiderable part of her 

dominions in à ſtute of peace. She had, for Tort | 
time, fallen into à tate of melarcholy, was obſerved 
to be continually in tears, and to labour undet ſame 
extraordinary àffliction. She had always been päxti- 
cularly careful of her health, but now bbſtinately 
refuſed all the femedies Preſcribed by her phyſicians, 
Her council uſed every method in their power to pre- 
vail upon her to recede from this fatal reſolution, 
bat in vain. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſecretary Cecil, begged her, on their knees, to take 
what was neceſſary for her ſuſtenance and relief; but 
ſhe, refuſed their requeſt, and, in an angry tone of 


+ IS 4k ORY OF EN GLA N D. 
Was reduced to a ſtate of fubjettion, and taſted the I keeper, and: ſecretary Cecil, ſhould, in the 


intention with regard to the pef̃ſon ſhe wi 


2 Py 


Voice, deſired they would leave off their importuni. 
ties, and ſuffer her to die in quiet. 


4 


the cauſe of this profound melancholy : ſome af 
Tyrone; others to the chagrin 0 
turn their eyes upon the king of Scotland as the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the Engliſh crown, and their ſhew- 


Jaboured under the debiliries of age and infirmities; 
While others attributed it to her paſſion for Eſſex, 
which à very remarkable incident had lately revived. 
After his return from his expedition to Cadiz, ſhe 
> as the pledge of her affection; at the ſame 
ne affuring him, that whatever diſgrace might attend 
Him, or whatever prejudices ſhemight entertain againſt . 
his conduct, yet, on lebe of that precious ag, 
ſhe would recollect her former tenderneſs, be ready to 
ꝑive him a favourable hearing, and to liſten e | 


wor as t 


to his apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding all his mif. 


fortunes, preſeryed this pledge of her majeſty's affec- 
tion; and, when undder Tenitihce f death, reſolved to 
try the 7 xperirnent. | He accordingly prayed the 
counteſs of Nottingham to carry the ring to Eliza- 


beth; but the earl, her huſband, the capital enemy 
of Eſſex, would not ſuffer her to execute the com- 


miſſin. The queen waired for this ring with the 
moſt paſſionate anxiety, and conſtrued her not re- 


| = it as a mark of _— Exaſperated at! 


what the conſidered as the higheſt affront, ſhe ſigned. 
the warrant for his execution. Some time after, the 
counteſs being ſeized with a violent illneſs, was ſtung. 
with the deepeſt remorſe for her conduct; and having 
obtained a viſit from the queen, ſhe revealed the fatal 
ſecret. Atoniſhed at this alarming confeſſion, Eliza- 
beth burſt into the moſt violent paſſion of grief and 
rage. She ſtruck the dying counteſs in her bed, tell- 
ing her, * That God might pardon her, but ſhe ne- 
ver could.“ This remarkable fact has been rejected 
by many hiſtorians as romantic; but from the proofs 
collected by Dr. Birch, in his memoirs of this princeſs, 
the truth of it ſeeths to be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 


From that moment Elizabeth abandoned herſelf 


+ 


to the deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy, with- 
out diſcovering the cauſe which preyed upon her 


ſpirits. A miſerable languor ſoon reduced her to the 
utmoſt extremity,” and it was viſible to all about her 
that her end was approaching, The council had 


frequent meetings, and ſerioutly deliberated on the 


neceſſity of fixing the ſucceſſion. "The counſellors 
themſelves were in general firmly attached to James; 
but they were fearful of the conſequences. that might 
refult from the intrigues of the catholic and puritan 
factiohs; and therefore reafonably concluded, that 
Elizabeth's own declaration in favour of the Scottiſh | 
monarch would greatly tend to ſtrengthen his title. 


The lord high admiral declared, that when ſhe was 
firſt ſeized with this dreadful diſtemper, ſhe had ſaid 


the following words to him in private, © My throne 


has always been filled by a ſucceſſion of princes, and 


-6ught*only to go to my next heir.“ This declaration 


was not conſidered as ſufficiently explicit; and it was 


' thought proper, that the lord high- admiral, the lord 


A b. öh 
i 


> A * abt 8 "4 ; ; 1 name © 
the whole council, intreat the queen to of 


R ber 
, - : 't ; 
her crown. They found her on the dery brit a 
eternity, and almoſt ſpeechleſs; barthehid ſtreno 


ſufficient to repeat the ſubſtance'bf her forfber 2 


ration to the lord higfzadmiral, * hit ie ert. 

had filled a royal chene, and deſired to have 110 0 
ſucceſſor.” Cecil thought that even this declatz of 
was not ſufficiently” explicir, and fetſueſted' her tz. 
make a farther explanation: 41 defire ' ſaid'ſhe)) tha 
a king ſhould ſucceed me; and who'Thowld'thit ki 

be, but my neareſt kinſman, the King of Scodlangys 


| terbury deſired her to put her Whole truſt in . 


| This declaration being made, the arc rating 


Almighty, and fir her "thoughts en that great ang 
merciful Being, who alone could ſuppott Rer in the 


I hour of death. She anſwered, that he dich put her 

Various opinions bave been formed vith regird o 
ee e e eee 
it to her; repehtance for having bee a pardon to 
ſeeing her courtiers 


whole truſt in him, nor had her thoughts in the leaf 
wandered from him. Soon after, her voice failed 
n 1 


and ſhe fell into a lethargic lumber, which continued 
ſome hours; and ſhe expired without one ſtruggle 
pang, or convulſion, in the ſeventieth year of her age 
and the forty-fifth of her fei gg. 
The character of Elizabeth has been often drawn, 


both by the pens of adulation and ſatire, But not- 
withſtanding all her faults; and all her vices, ſhe will 


She even, on many occaſions, 1225 chem pfoofß of 
14 5 


[ will never 


1 but her princely qualities "render her 
the object of undiſputed applauſe.” © 


| eſtabliſhed liberties of the people. During the reg? 
of the Tudors, the principles of deſpotiſm took deep 


prerogative, and every attempt againft it w 


| ſupports of deſpotiſm. The ſtar- chamber, à cout 


which every true Engliſhman now reflects upon "with 


by the common law. Penalties, fines, impri 2 55 
er corpora puniſhienr, were dere inflited uc 
cretion. The Judges were mere dependants fie 


1 £5 „ 4 7 AE Its 
the ſubject, and equally deſtructive to liberty. | 
principal object was that of hereſy, 2 1 1 


* 
0 
3 
* 
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court of high commiſſion was equally orrnidable 
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ainſt even opinions which were not juſtly 
. rendered it a powerful inſtrument of ty- 


ot onl ciſed on 
ranny. The martial law was not only exerciſed o 


il le, but on all without diitinction, in 
> Pe big and public diſorder : it was even 
extended to thoſe who brought bulls from Rome, 
foreign libels, or prohibited books. Nothing could 
de more arbitrary than that rigorous, law; nothing 


more repugnant to the princt les of genuine juſtice. 
In a word, Elizabeth wanted no power but that of 


impoſing taxes; and even that her prerogative ſup- 


led, by granting monopolies, requiring forced loans | 
and free gifts, by purveyance, embargoes on mer- | 


chandize, and many other burthenſome expedients. 
The parliament, indeed, aſſumed the legiſlative 
power, but the crown, in fact, exerciſed it, by edicts 
and proclamations. At the ſame time, eyen the laws 
themſelves were rendered uncertain, by virtue of the 


diſpenſing power of the ſovereign. We may judge 


of the delpotic authority of Elizabeth by the follow- 


ing curious anecdote preſerved by ſeveral of our hiſto- 


mn e 0 . . . 
rians. Dr. Haywarde having dedicated an hiſtorical 


erformance to Eſſex during the time of that noble- 
man's diſgrace, the queen was ſo highly offended at 


his preſumption, that ſhe enquired of Bacon, whether 
the book contained any thing that might impeack the 


replied the ſage, © but there is ſufficient matter to 
convict him of felony.“ Which are the paſſages ?” 
aſked the queen haſtily. The author? ſaid Bacon, 
« is guilty of theft, Haring tranſlated many paſſages 
from Cornelius Tacitus, and inſerted them in his text.“ 
This anſwer did not ſatisfy the queen ; ſhe pretended 
that the perſon who had put his name to the | 
mance was not the writer); and added, that ſhe would 
have him racked, in order to oblige him to produce 


the real author. No, madam,” anſwered Bacon, 
> 3 3 


« it is not the writer but the ſtyle that ought to be 
put to the torture. Let the docter have pen, ink, 


paper, and books, and let him be enjoined to continue 


tc ſtory; and I will undertake, on comparing the 
ſtyle, to determine whether he is the real author or 
not.“ Thus an innocent man of letters would have 


been put to the torture, for no other crime than that | 
of h:ving given to Efſ.x, that munificent patron of 


tte learned, a public teſtimony of his reſpe&, had 
not the wit and addreſs of Bacon prevented it. 
The abſolute authority of the crown was not, 
however, without its advantages, both in maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, and in giv- 
Ing _ to the councils, and expedition to the 
buſineſs abroad. But, at the ſame time, it was found, 
by melancholy experience, that arbitrary power is by 
no means fo well calculated as regular juſtice to main- 
tn good order, and reſtrain licentiouſneſs among the 
people. | TT : | 
Before we conclude theſe obſervations on the reign 


of Elizabeth, it is but juſtice to ſay ſomething with 


regard to her ceconomy, in which ſhe ſurpaſſed moſt 
of the Engliſh princes. Her ordinary revenue did 
not exceed five hundred thouſand pounds a year. 
During the whole courſe of her reign, ſhe received no 
more from parliament than twenty ſubſidies, and 

ty-nine fifteenths. It is not eaſy to compute the 
cract value of theſe ſubſidies, becauſe they were 
Ways decreaſing : they fell, during the courſe of 


a coſt, in two years, one million three hundred 
ouland pounds; and that in Ireland, during ten 
ars, more than three millions. It is aſtoniſhin 
o Elizabeth could undertake and execute ſuch 


t olga with ſuch ſmall reſources. The foreign 


Poles and excluſive privile es greatly 1njured the 
_ trade of the IT | The 4 though 
% rev augmented, 'was very weak in compari- 
of ch what it became afterwards. Before the reign 
: 'S princeſs, it was uſual for 
8 wo to have recourſe to the city of Antwerp for 


9 


J EoTL5.He 


* 


. people happened during t 
author of high-treaſon? * I find nothing of that, 


perfor- 


this was effected in the 
Stuarts. 7 | 


England conſiderably increaſed ; but mono- 


the monarchs of | 


the emperor; who, deſirous of opening a trade from 
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voluntary loans; but their credit, was ſo low, that, 


beſides the exorbitant intereſt of ten or twelve per 


cent. they were obliged to make the city of London 


join in the ſecurity... Sir Thomas Greſham, one of 
the greateſt and moſt enterprizing merchants of that 
age, engaged the company of merchant-adventurers 


to grant a loan to the queen, and the money was 


regularly paid; This eſtabliſhed her credit in the 
city, and ſhe was no longer obliged to have recourſe 
to foreigners for aſſiſtance, In the year 1660, the 
queen 
Company 


granted the firſt charter to the Eaſt-India 


The ſtate of the Engliſh manufactures was very 


low at this period, and foreign wares of almoſt all 


kinds were preferred. The perſecutions in France 
and the Low Countries afterwards drove a great num- 
ber of foreigners into England; and, by their aſſiſt- 
ance, both the commerce and pets» Hay of the 
kingdom were greatly improved. It was then that 
Sir Thomas Greſham; built, at his own expence, the 


| magnificent fabric of the Exchahge; for the reception 
of merchants. The queen, highly pleaſed with his 
public ſpirit, viſited the ſtructure, and gave it the 


appellation of the Royal Exchange. 


in the manners of the 
is ＋ <oyrat it by no 
means contributed to augment the power of the 


A A remarkable r 


crown. The old hoſpitality of the nobility every 
day declined, and even their houſes were far leſs 
numerous. The queen, by proclamation, obliged 


them to obſerve a reſtriction in that article, and from 
that moment their influence declined. They had 


fewer retainers, and, conſequently, were leſs able to 


form plots and conſpiracies. A taſte for luxury pre- 


vailed among them, by which their fortunes. were: 
ſoon impaired; while the merchant and mechanic 


were enriched at their expence and prodigality. . In 
conſequence of this, the towns became more popu- 


lous; and the country people, by means of agricul- 
ture, acquired an indepenc 
|| from the yoke of the nobility. 
now no longer formidable to the crown; but what it 
gained on one hand, it loſt on the other. The com- 
mons grew more jealous of their privileges: they 
encroached upon the prerogative, and gave, at laſt a 


cy, which reſcued them 
The barons were 


mortal blow to e e We ſhall kee hom 
ſubſequent reigns of t 


The Engliſh began early to cultivate maritime 


affairs, and made diſcoveries in various parts of the 


world. In the year 1536, Henry VIII. encouraged, 


a ſociety of merchants to ſend two ſhips, in order to 


make diſcoveries in the northern parts of America, 
where it was hoped a paſſage to india might be found. 
The attempt proved abortive with regard to the prin- 
cipal intention, but it laid the foundation of that 
beneficial fiſhery which the Engliſh ſtill carry on at 
Newfoundland. 


Edward VI. was very deſirous of making diſco- 
| veries in the north. eaſt parts of Europe; and encou- 
| raged a company of Engliſh merchants to ſend Sir 


Hugh Willoughby with three ſhips, in order to open 
a new paſſage to Ruſſia by the northern ocean, and, 


if poſſible, to purſue their courſe to China. The at- 
tempt proved unfortunate to the commander in chief, 


; of || who being obliged, by the ſudden approach of win- 
reign, from one hundred and eighty-two thouſand || 


pounds ſterling, to eighty thouſand. The war with 


ter, to take ſhelter in an obſcure harbour of Ruſſian 
Lapland, was there, with his whole crew, frozen to 
death. One of the ſhips, commanded by Richard 


Chancellor, was more fortunate, by reaching the 
White Sea, on the coaſt of Ruſſia. 


Chancellor. 
landed at the abbey of St. Nicholas, near Archangel, 
in order to wait of the Czar John Bazilowitz, then 
engaged in the Livonian war. At this time the 
Ruſſians had neither harbours nor ſhipping on the 
ſhores of the Baltic; their rich furs, hemp, &c. were 


carried into Livonia, and thence diſtributed to the 


different parts of Europe. Chancellor reached the 
Czar's court at Moſcow, and was kindly received by 


; K k k k 


one 
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merchants 
. : 3 

The trade to Turkey was begun in 1583, and a 
company eſtabliſhed for carrying it on with ſpirit 
and advantage, Before that time, the emperor of 


the Turks had always conſidered England as à pro- 


vince of France. The power and reputation of 


Elizabeth deſtroyed this erroneous opinion: he gave 
the Engliſh a kind reception, and granted them even 
privileges than thoſe he had before given to the 


larger 
French. | 
___ Notwithſtanding the attem 


t made in 1536 for 


finding a north-weſt paſſage to India proved abortive, | 
the Engliſh were not diſcouraged. Sir Martin For- 


| biſher made a ſecond attempt, and penetrated much 
farther than any European before his time. He diſ- 

covered the Streight.which ſtill bears his name; and 

made ſo many flattering difcoveties, that though he 


HIS fFoty OP ENGLAND. 


one of his own ports with the Engliſh, granted the | 
of that kingdom very extenſive privi- | 


* 
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at Oxford'; which, if finiſhed 2ccorditig to kis ola 

would have been the nobleſt foundation in d. 
World. e WeP een ee 

Henry Howard, earl of Surry, was one 

greateſt ornaments in the court of Henry VI. 

was famous for the tenderneſs and ele 


j 


of the 
anc 5 = 
poetry, in Which he excelled all the=wriiers 4 . 
time. His great merit excited the jealouſy of Henr . 
and, after the formality of a trial, he was condemn J 
and executed for high-treaſon on the nineteenth of 
January, 1547. . 7. 29 7; ; 
Archbiſhop Wareham ſhone as a divine, a la "TR 
and a ftateſman ; but was at laſt ſupplanted in che 
king's favour by Wolſey. Eralmus makes honour. 
able mention of this prelate, whom he eſteemed 
perfect model of the epiſcopal character. He died 
on the 234 of Augüſt 5 3332é2ç 
Archbiſhop Crantner was one of the moſt learned 
perſons of his age, and has been juſtly efteemed one 
of the chief ornaments: of our church and nation. 


ſucceeded not in his principal defign, a ſecone 8 iet ey OS ONT: | 
age was attempted ſome yèars after, but no north- || He was in high eſteem with Henry VIII. for his lear. 
weſt paſſage could be found. a. l] ůning, his ſincerity, his prudence, and his moderation, 
The firſt attempt of the Engliſn for eftabliſhing a || But he fell a ſacrifice to the bigotted fury of queen 
trade to the coaſt of Guinea was made by Mr. John || Mary, on the 21ſt of March, 1356. 
Hawkins, about the year 1562. He purchafed a || Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, was a Polite 
conſiderable number of 'negroes in Guinea, and car- ſcholar, and one of the moſt perfect characters of his 
ried them to Hifpaniola, where he'difpofed of his || age. The celebrated Eraſmus, one of whofe excel. 
ſlaves and Engliſh merchandize, and loaded his veſſels || lences conſiſted in doing juſtice to the merit of his 
with hides, fugar, and ginger; commodities that friends, tells us, that he was comparable to any of 
found a quick ſale in ngland, and rendered the || the ancients, BV 
voyage very lucrative to the merchants. John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, was one of thoſe 
Two attempts were made, during the reign of || great men that aſſiſted in the revival of learning in 
Elizabeth, for ſettling colonies in America, and both || England. ' No higher teſtimony need be given of 
proved abortive. Onè was attempted by Sir Humphry || the merit of Collet, than his great intimacy with 
Gilbert in Newfoundland, and the other by Sir Wal. Eraſmus. There was a remarkable fimilitude cf 
ter Raleigh in Virginia, Raleigh procured a charter || manners, of ſtudies, and of fentiments in religion, 
from the queen in 1584 : but notwithſtanding all the || between theſe illuſtrious men, who ventured to with. 
attempts of that great man, who ſeemed born for || draw the veil of ignorance and ſuperſtition, and 
| making diſcoveries, he ſucceeded-not in his deſign; || expoſe them, in their genuine colours, to the eyes of 
all the ſettlements in America owe their eſtabliſhments |] the world; and to prepare the minds of the Engliſh 
to later tines, Oo 11 | 2 54k 22: + I} for that reformation in religion, and the reſtoraticn 
Soon after the revival of learning in Europe, it was || of learning, which ſoon after followed. Colkt, 
cultivated with attention by the princes and nobility || Lynacre, Lilly, Grocyn, and Latimer, were the firlt 
of England. Henry VIII. was conſidered as one of || that revived the literature of the ancients in England, 
the molt learned perſons of his time. Queen Catherine 
Parr tranſlated a very uſeful treatiſe into Engliſh in 
the beginning of 'the reię Lady 


He founded St. Paul's ſchool, and died in 1519. 
William Tindale, canon of Chriſt- church, Oxford, 
n of Edward VI. 
Jane Gray, r for age, her ſex, and her 
ſtation, may be conſidered as a prodigy of learning. 
She was familiarly acquainted with the writings of the 
ancients, and catched their noble ſentiments at a ve 
_ early age. Elizabeth wrote and tranflated feveral 
books, and was familiarly acquainted both with the 
Greek and Latin languages. But cardinal Wolſey 
may be conſidered as the father of revived learnin 
in England. Wolſey had a ſoul exquiſitely ſuſceptible 
of the glory ariſing from a patronage that grves a 1s | | 
ſurer immortality than power or titles can communi- political romance, which gained him the highelt 
cate, The fame of Leo X. who reſtored the arts in || reputation as an author, is an idea of a perfect fe. 
Italy, excited his emulation; he was deſirous of || public, in an iſland ſuppoſed to be newly diſcovered 
diſſeminating the ſeeds of literature in his native || in America, He was beheaded, for denying te 
country. The learning of the Engliſh was then uſe- || king's ſupremacy, on the fixth of July, 1535: 
leſs and heavy; they were totally ſtrangers to tafte. || Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John Cheke; and Rogt 
| Aſcham, tutor to queen Elizabeth, were the policet 


Wolſey ſaw this, and had the virtue to attempt the 5 | 
improvement of the one, and the introduction of || ſcholars of their time in the univerſity of Cambridge 


2 
— __ * * — 1 
, 
* 


and deſervedly ſtiled the Engliſh apoſtle, was the firit | 
that tranſlated the New Teſtament into Engliſh from * 
the Greek. This work appeared in 1526; and three 
or four years after, he publiſhed an Engliſh trunſla- 
tion of the Pentateuch from the original Hebrew, 
and intended to have gone through with the whole: 
but his attempt provoked the catholic clergy, and 
he was burnt for hereſy at Wilford, near Brufſe's, 
in 1336. e 15 
Sir Thomas More was a great maſter of the elegant 
learning of the ancients. His Utopia, a, Kind ot 


- 


— 


the other. He was himſelf well acquainted with || Among other uſeful attempts for the improvement: 
many branches of learning, as well as maſter of all || of learning, they introduced the true pronunclau 
the qualities of a fine — fork and a polite courtier, || of the Greek in that ſeat of the muſes. 


But it was not enough for Wolſey to confine his love 
of learning and the muſes to his own example and 
munificence, without planting thoſe ſeminaries which, 
in ſucceeding ages, were productive of many of the 
nobleſt fruits of ſtudy. He ſearched for men of | 
genius and letters, as the lord of the ſoil does for a 
mine of treaſure. His houſe, like Cicero's Tuſcu- 
lanum, was the retreat of the learned. Whenever 
he found a foreigner celebrated for his literary acqui- 
ſitions, he ſettled on him a handſome falary, and 
invited him to England. He intended to procure 
copies of all the MSS. in the Vatican for his college 


Richard Hooker, ſome time maſter of the Temp! | 
and afterwards rector of Biſhop's Bourn, in Ken 
| was one of the moſt celebrated writers of the age 

which he lived, His «Eccleſiaſtical Polity”, We 
is a defence of the government of the Engliſh _y 
againſt the cavils of the diſſenters, is Written ui 
cfaſſic ſimplicity, and eſteemed one of the complel 
works, both for ſtyle and argument, that ve 3 
peared in the Engliſh language. Queen Eliza 
uſed to call him The judicious Hooker”, an * 
by which he is Rill diſtinguiſhed, He died on 
ſecond of November, 1600, | 8 80 
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ir Philip S admir 
of 1 of Elizabeth. He was the ornament of 


idney was, the delight and admiration 


the univerſity 3 and appeared with £quay acvantag 
in a field of battle, at a tournament, in a private 
converſation among his friends, or in a public cha- 
rater as an ambaſſador. His talents were equally 
adapted to proſe or verſe, to original compoſition or 
tranllation. His Arcadia was not only admired for 
jts novelty, but continued to be read longer than 
ſuch compoſitions generally are, and has paſſed 
through fourteen editions. He died the ſixteenth of 
October, 1586. : ; FF 
John Stow was one of the moſt induſtrious anti- 
quaries this kingdom has produced. He was bred a 
taylor, to 
bid ſtudy of the hiſtory and antiquities of England, 
to which ke had an invincible propenſity. His prin- 
cipal works are his Survey o London”, his Ad- 
ditions to Hollingſhed's Chronicle“, andhis *Annals”. 
The folio volume, commonly called © Stow's Chro- 
nicle”, was —_— from his papers after his deceaſe. 
He died the fifth of April, 1605. - 
Sir Thomas Bodley deſerves to 


proviſion he has made for literature, by the library 


he founded at Oxford, and in which he ſtands, un- 


rivalled. © In 1399, he opened his library, a mau- 
ſoleum which will perpetuate his memory as long as 
books themſelves endure. 
of January, 1612. 
John Gerrarde, 
greateſt Engliſh botaniſt of that age. He publiſhed 
dis herbal in 1597, which has, ever ſince its firſt ap- 
pearance, been conſidered as a very uſeful work, 


Edmund Spenſer, the celebrated author of the 


«Fairy Queen“, was the father of the Engliſh heroic 


poem, and of true paſtoral poetry in this iſland. 


He ſtands diſtinguiſhed from almoſt all 


guiſhed from almoſt : rome e 
by that faculty by which a poet is diſtinguiſhed from 
other writers, namely, invention; and excelled _ | 


cotemporaries in harmonious verſification. 

ſtanza of Spenſer, and the old words which conſtantly 

occur, contribute to give that great poet an air of 

pecuharity ; and hence all the imitations of him re- 
barren ſoil to Spenſer, | . 

ing a juſt ſenſe of his merit. After the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney, he languiſhed without a patron, and 
died, in want of bread; in 1599. | 


Beſides the writers already enumerated, many others | 
flouriſhed during this period of hiſtory. John Rogers, 
a clergyman of Lancaſhire, tranſlated the Bible into |} 


Engliſh, with notes. Thomas Sternhold and John 


and appeared with equal advantage 


| 


but quitted his employment to purſue his be- 


be mentioned here, 
as a man of letters; but much more for the ample | 


He died the twenty- eight 


a ſurgeon of London, was the 


emble the original. But Parnaſſus proved a very | 
Elizabeth was far from hav- 
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Hopkins tranſlated the Pſalms into metre, as we till 
hear them ſung in many of our churches. John Le- 
land, the famous antiquarian, flouriſhed in this period. 
Fairfax tranflaretFaſſo with eaſe and elegance; and 
Harrington, Arioſto with tolerable accuracy. 

Several diſcoveries, ſome of them very uſeful to 
this Lingo were made during this period of hiſ- 
tory. ne Owen 1s noted, as being the firſt who caſt | 
braſs cannon in England, ſome ſpecimens of which 
are ſaid ta be ſtil] in the Tower of London. They 
were caſt about the year 1536. Muſquets, or hand- 
= were introduced in the year 1521. Theſe ſuper- 
eded the practice of bows and arrows, which were 
ſoon after laid afide. | 

About the year 1535, glaſſes were firſt manufac- 
tured in England : the finer fort of it was made in 
Crutched-Friars, London; and the flint glaſs, little 
inferior to that of Venice, at the Savoyhouſe in the 
Strand. 31 TORT F- TY | I - \ | 

The firſt manufacture of Knives in England, was 
begun in 1563, by Thomas Matthews, on Fleet- 
bridge, London. Before that time, they were im- 

orted from Germany; but the art was ſoon improv'd 
by the Engliſh, and large quantities were ſoon after 
exported to different parts of the world, _ 
In the year 1389, William Lee, M. A. of St. John's 
college, Cambridge, invented an engine, or ſtcel-loom, 
called the Stocking: frame, for knitting or weaving of 
ſteckings. This was not above twenty years after 
| the Engliſh had been taught the art of knitting them 

with wires or needles, by the Spaniards. Mr. Lee's 
invention has been of great advantage to the ſtocking 
manufacture, by enabling the Engliſh to export vait 
quantities of all kinds to foreign countries. 


| 


We have the beſt authority for fixing the firſt. 
manufacturing of ſail-cloth in England to the year 
1599, being the preamble of an act made for en- 

q couraging that uſeful manufacture. Before that time 

it was imported from France and Germany, 

Abour the ſame time, that uſeful inſtrument, the 
| teleſcope, was diſcovered by one Janſfen, a ſpectacle- 
maker at Middleburgh, in Zealand. He knew not, 

however, the theory, on which the inſtrument de- 
rome and therefore never made them of any con- 

iderable length: eighteen inches was the utmoſt 
extent of his inſtruments. Galileo, aſtronomer to 
| the grand duke of Tuſcany, was the artiſt that per- 
| fected the diſcovery, and rendered it of the greateſt 
| ſervice in aſtronomical obſervations; and hence the 
| teleſcope has acquired the name of Galileo's tube. 

The progreſs made in the mathematical arts was 

chiefly confined to the ſtudies of Dee, and one or two 
| more, who were patronized by Burleigh, 
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From the beginning of the reign of James I. to the reſtoration of Charles II. 
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was natural to ſupp 
the declared enemy 
cauſe of her tragic 


deceaſe, kept up a correſpondence with James, and 
informed him of every thing tranſacted in the Eng- 
liſh council that regarded his intereſt. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, lord Grey, and lord Cobham, who had not 
taken the wiſe precautions of Cecil, and had been at 
the head of the faction which. brought the earl of 
Eſſex to the ſcaffold, immediately felt the effects of 
the new monarch's prejudice, and were diſmiſſed 
from their employments, 
The eyes of all the ſovereigns of Europe were 
fixed in anxious expectations upon James, from the 
moment of his aſcending the Engliſh throne ; they 
beheld in him the ſon of a princeſs who died a mar- 
tyr to the cauſe of popery, and who had ſuffered a 
long ſeries of troubles in a kingdom whither ſhe had | 
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| Aifor-protettions. The hopes of the catholics 2 
this occaſion; and amhaſſ ors from almoſt all the 
| princes 1 ſtates on appeare 


Chridendom ſoon appeared 
| . | c at 
the Engliſh court, ifi order to; comphment the ki 
on his new acquired dignity, and. e conclude itt 
| him new treatie sand alliances. Be 1des envoys from 
Venice, Denmark, and the Pal inate, Henry Fre. 
penſionary 
ted Pro- 


— 


iſh monarch 


1 


aſſion, and Roſny found James to be maſter 


an friendſhip with France. A ſolemn conference 
| was however, at laſt held, and it was agreed that 
| the Dutchſhould have the liberty. of levying forces 
h both in France and England; that the two monarchs 
ſhould ſupply that republic with the ſum of one mil- 
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was to place Arabella Stuart, a near relation 0! 
James, and deſcended equally with him from Hen 
| VII, on the Engliſh throne. She had been Jong * 
|\ſtate priſoner in the Tower, and oſſibly never knew 
that the leaſt deſign was formed = her liberty. In- 
deed the whole conſpiracy is ſtill a myſtery; _ 
itſelf has afforded no clue that will help us to unraVe 
it. But however that be, Sir Walter Raleigh, ba 
his friends the lords Cobham and Grey, Sir Gr ke 
| Markham, Sir Edward Parham, Sir George Brooke, 


Bartholomew Brookſby, and Anthony Cappe 1710 


| two prieſts, Watſon and Clarke, were ſent to 


The trial of theſe conſpirators, if indeed 10 3 
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exiſted, was imperfect and confuſed: 


A. D. 1604. 


iracy ever | 
| 8585 of guilt appeared no regular plot h ad been 


d. A few paſſionate words, flowing from the 
fe con ambition of the diſmiſſed courtiers, 
compoſed perhaps their whole crime. Sir Edward 
Coke, the celebrated lawyer, who managed the pro- 
ſecution on tlie part of the erown, uſed the moſt vio- 
ent and opprobrious terms on this oceaſion. He 
called Raleigh a traitor; a monſter, a viper, a ſpider 
of hell; terms that ſufficiently point out the manners 
or the age, and will for ever throw a ſtain on the 

character of that famous pleader. Raleigh, how- 
ever, defended. himſelf with ſurprizing temper,, elo- 
quence, and courage; but notwithſtanding all the 
force of his arguments, he was found guilty by his 
jury, contrary: to all law and the principles of equity. 
The two prieſts were executed, Cobham, Grey and 


* 


heads upon the block. Raleigh alſo was reprieved, 
but not pardoned, and he continued many years after 
in cbnfin emen: zl il ua 157. le 
gecure from this danger, James turned his thoughts 
towards theological controverſies, of which he was 
much fonder than of the duties of a king. The 
ſcyerities of Elizabeth had reſtrained the partizans 
of the Roman church; but the fanaticiſm of the 
puritans was not to be ſubdued... Theſe fiery diſcipli- 


narians expected better treatment under a prince who | 


had been trained up by their own ſect in Scotland. But 


James was too well acquainted with their independent | 


principles, was too jealous of his new authority, and 
too much a friend to pleaſure, to ſhew them any fa- 
vour in a country where they were not the predomi- 
nant party. He was, however, very willing that a 
conference ſhould be held at Hampton-court, where 
he himſelf undertook to preſide in perſon. 
A. D. 1604. The conference-was opened on the 
ßfourteenth of January, and James, in quality of pre- 
ſident, diſplayed his uncommon talents in diſputa- 
tion. They diſputed not upon doctrine, the proper 
object of controverſy, but on ſimple ceremonies, the 


ſurplice, and the bowing at the name of Jeſus: theſe 
were the topics debated before this aſſembly, and 
theſe were the mighty particulars that had excited fo 
violent a miſunderſtanding between the two parties, 
and ſet the whole nation in a flame... Great expecta- 
tions were formed by the leaders of both parties on 


been totally unacquainted with the dictates of the 
human heart, who could expect that a candid indif- 


obſerved in a theological enquiry, ſo long and warm 
of voice, No biſhop, no king z” 


che animoſity of a public diſputation. .- + + 
James was perſuaded that in ſupporting the epiſco- 
Palins, he ſupported his own prerogative. . They 
mitted a ſeries of ſubordination,'and acknowledged 
= king as ſupreme head of the church; whereas 
| diſſenters were infected with the levelling princi- 
* and conſidered all men as equal. The love of 
werty had taken conſiderable root in Europe, eſpe- 
dally in England, where it was carefully nouriſfied 
* puritan party. This is, with great probabi- 
= attributed to the taſte that now prevailed for let- 
75 which enlarged at once the ideas and the views 
of mga The works of the ancients, and the hiſtory 
fo N celebrated commonwealths, could not 
a 5 cheriſning a republican ſpirit, in proportipn 
TG the underſtanding. }.. Bl 
+ pärllament, whoſe. 1 

E account ge c whoſe. meeting had been 
Mon, that n 


31 


| deferr 
plague, which raged ſo. dreadfully 
2 lels than thirty thouſand perſon; 


died of it in one year, aſſembled on the nineteenth of 


ſign of the crofs in baptiſm, the wedding- ring, the 


{ 


I cannot be poor; if you are 


| The reſt of the 


-& » 


** 1 * 
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March, when James opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne: Though few productions of that 
age ſurpaſſed this ipeech, either in ſtile or matter, yet 
it is deſtitute of that majeſtic reſerve, which ſhould. 
always be obſerved by a king in his addreſſes to the 
great council of the nation. The general propoſi- 
tions are, however, juſt, and the following paſſage 
demands the applauſe of every lover of Engliſſi li- 
berty. “ When J have done all that I can do for 
you, Ido nothing but what J am bound to do, and 
am accountable to God ſhould I do the contrary; 
| for I acknowledge that the moſt eſſential difference 
between a lawful king and an uſurping ' tyrant, con- 


— 


ſiſts in this; that whereas the proud and ambitious 
| tyrant thinks that his kingdom and | 
| ordained for the gratification of his deſires and unrea- 
Markham were pardoned, after they had laid their 


ple are only 


ſonable appetites; the righteous and juſt king, on 


the contrary, ene, . that he himſelf is only, - 
1e 8 


ordained for promoting the wealth and proſperity of 
his people; and that his greateſt and principal happi- 
neſs muſt conſiſt ifi their proſperity. If you are rich 
8 I cannot be un- 
fortunate: and I proteſt that your welfare ſhall be the 
| conſtant object of my ſtudy and attention. That I 
am a ſervant is moſt true; and that as I am head and 
governor of all the people in my dominions, conſi- 
dering them in number, and in different ranks; ſo, 
if we will take the people as one body and maſs, then 
as the head is ordained for the bady, and not the body 
for the head, ſo muſt a righteous king acknowledge 
- himſelf to be ordained for his people, and not his 
people for him: For though a king and people are 
relative, yet can he be no king if he is deſtitute of 
ſubjects; but there are many people in the world, 
that are without a king. I ſhall therefore never be 
aſhamed to confeſs it my principal honour to be the 
great ſervant of the commonwealth, and ever think, 
the proſperity thereof to be my greateſt felicity.“ 
the ſpeech was calculated to effect an 
union between the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland; and in expreſſing his favourable intentions 
towards the Roman catholic party; he even dropped 
ſome ſevere expreſſions 3 the puritans. 
This ſpeech produced not the deſired effect. The 
proteſtants were alarmed at the advances made to- 


| wards the catholics, and the puritans were enraged to 
hear the king profeſs himſelf their open enemy. The 


the iſſue of this debate; but ſurely they muſt have || commons determined now to ſhake off that puſilla- 


nimity which had rendered them ſo ſnbſervient to the 
orders of the crown in the preceding reign; and to 


ference, and a fincere ſearch after truth, would be er with ſpirit and firmneſs. A caſe 


ſoon offe 


for carrying their deſign. into execution. 


ly debated in the kingdom. It muft, however, be || Sir Francis Goodwin having been declared duly 
owned, that the king from the | firſt opening the con- || elected knight of the ſhire for the county of Bucks 
troverſy, was ſtrongly biaſſed in favour of the epiſ- || by the committee of elections, after a full hearing on 
copal party; he frequently ſaid, with a deciſive tone || a petition of Sir John Forteſcue, the king com- 
and the primate || manded the commons to re- conſider the caſe, and 

obſerved, that his majeſty, doubtleſs, ſpoke by the || to . conſult the - judges on the occaſion. This 
Spirit of Ged. The alteration of ſome few paſſages the commons abſolutely refuſed, and a breach 
n the liturgy were the only fruit of this conference. ||- between the king and his parliament would probably 
ach party retained their former prejudices, increaſed have been the conſequence; had not the moderation 


of Goodwin diſengaged the king from an affair which 
might have been attended with fatal effects. It had 
been the common practice during the late reign, when 
any perſon was declared diſqualified to ſit in the 
houſe, by the chancellor, for him to iſſue his writ for 
2 new election. The houſe now oppoſed this act of 
prerogative, as injurious. to the freedom of elections 
and the privileges of parliament. They aſſerted, that 
they alone had the right of iſſuing: writs for filling 
' vacancies. z and the crown made no difficulty of con- 
firming it. Happily James poſſeſſed neither capacity 
to perceive the conſequence, nor ſufficient art and 
vigour to check the firſt attempts of liberty. 
Nor was the privileges of elections the only. griev- 
ance the commons attempted to remove. They en- 
deavoured to free trade from the ſhackles, of mono- 
poly, which the imperious, and in this inſtance, the 
il judged tyranny of Elizabeth had laid upon it. 
Their endeavours failed indeed of ſucceſs; but the 
very 
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| mots 


 kisſubje' 
of 1 he hoped they would entertain the | 
ſtrongett defire of: ſccurmg themſelves __ _ | 

union of | 


* demons from the infernal regions. 


very delign deſerves to. be teme mbered' with applaud, | 
The fame: fate: attended a ſimilar attempt to free the 


people from the burden of purveyance. 'Fhey offered 


the: king fifty thouſand paunds a yeat if he would 
conſent to aboliſn it. James: refuſed: ta comply, and; 
—_— became 25 1 4 

The ſame: fpirit of independener urged the cm- 
; ws =; the union af the. two:kingdoms:.of 
England and Scotland, which true policy mult have 
conſidered as the grtateſt advantage to both. Fhe 
king was very deſirous of completing: this union. 
He told the parkament, / that ha juſt: 
as the peculiar falicity of his reign; that he bad ter- 
minated the ö 
rions, and reduced the whole” fland under one em- 
pire, enjoying tranquilliry within itſelf, and ſecurity 


H1STORY OF ENGLAND. 


animoſities 6g thaſe hoſtile na- was neceflary, in onder to reſtore the catholic 


A. B. og 
government 3. dd ig orden d carry the defign-int, 
execution, hach made ſeveral jaurnies tothe * 
| Philip, in order. to procure an army of Spaniards to 
land in pe going = but the late peace having rendere,; 
| his: plan of an invaſion. abortive, he formed a mon 
extraordinary method of revenge; and declared his 
intention to Piercy, a.deſcendant from-the.illuftrion, | 

| houſe of Northumberland. Tha hardſhips under 
which the cathalics laboured was often the ſudject of 
their converſation. and. Bierey, in a fit of enthuſiaſtic 

| zeal, hinted a deſign of aſſaſſinating the king, Cateſy 


I]! anſwered, chat the attempt, if ſucceſsful, could not 


poſſihly remove the evil; that a mare general reven 
relig. 
in England. The whole. royal: family, the nobiliy. 
and the parliamont, are (ſaid he) equally, infected with 


trom al mage ies cy” Er added, * that while the ſame: heteſy, and muſt alk bedeſtroyed, before 2 


turn of fimilar calamities, by a 


kingdons reflected on the diſaſters ||| eatholic prince ean be placad upon the throng, and 
religion reſtored te iks ancient purity, Nor is this 
{ vadertaking eicher impaſGble ar difficult. They wil 
| all aſſemble on the firſt meeting of the parliament, 


4 | | : 
hwy, 8 e g But theſe rea- and afford us an apportunity ef a ſure and ample 


ſons, however 
prejudice, loſt their effect. The commons afcribed 

e exceſſive. zeat of the king to that partiality in 
favour of his ancient ſubjects, of which, on other 
occafions, they chought they had: ſufficient reafon to 


foning faculty of human beings! 


r 
fore the houſe, the ſame ſpirit of oppoſition appeared 


among the commons, Fhe ſmalleſt fupply, however 


reaſonable and neceſfary, appeared to them unreaſon- 
able and exorbitant. James, deſirous of concealing 
his wants from the parhament, and determined not 
ro ſuffer the mortiſication of a refuſal; fent a meſſage 
ro the commons, OY them, that he deſirec no 
ſupply. This conduct of the parliament diſplayed 
the principles which were now taking root in the 
nation. James foreſaw not the conſequences: he 
relied! upon the rights of the crown, without imagin- 
ing that his ſubjects could have any rights to throꝶ 
in the oppoſite ſcale againſt tier. 

| Soon after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
peace with Spain was finally concluded. Fhis treaty 
contained ſome articles not at alt favourable to the 
ſtates of the United Provinces; but as they were 
never executed, nor any complaints made on that 


head by the Spaniards, i is natural to imagine, that, 


dy ſome ſecret agreement between the contracting 
parties, they were never intended for any thing more 
than mere form. Soon after the coneluſion of this 


treaty, the town of Oſtend capitulated, after a three 
years ſiege. The Spaniards found nothing in the 
place but heaps of ruins to recompenſe them for the 
vaſt ſums of money, and the incredible number of 
lives they had loſt in making the conqueſt. James | 
gave himſelf ho concern about the loſs of this fortreſs, | 


reſolving to improve his preſent connection with Spain. 


He accordingly diſpatched the earl of Nottingham, | 


lord high-admiral; with the character of ambaſſador 
extraordinary, to that court, attended by a numerous 
and magnificent retinue. The Spaniards were ex- 
tremely ſurprized on their arrival, when they beheld 
the blooming countenances, and graceful appearance 
of the Englith, whom their bigotry, inflamed by their 
prieſts, had repreſented as ſo many monſters and 


We come now to relate an event which has nor its 
parallel in hiſtorys namely, the gun-powder plot, 
which affords a ſtriking inftance of the human mind, 


when blinded by N udices. The catholics, 


perſuaded at firſt that the ſow of Mary Stuart would 
mitigate the ſeverity of the laws in their favour, were 
enraged to find themſelves treated with the ſame 
rizour ; they forgot the real duties of religion to 
indulge the principles of a blind and headſtrong zeal. 
Careſby, a gentleman deſcended from an ancient 


family, of good parts, and maſter of a conſiderable | 
eftate, had formed a plan for 6verturning the Engliſh | 


| 
| 
| 
complain. So ſtrangely will preudice warp the rea- to communicate the defign 


| 


hem confidered without If Yengeance. ©. A mine wa ealtly be run under the 


parliament-houſe; and a few barrels of powder, pre- 
perly placed, will bury: all our enemies in ane com. 
mon ruin Piercy was highly pleaſed; with the con. 
triuance of Cateſpy; and: it was aged between them 
| to + feu af their friends, 
and, among the ret, te Thomas Winter, who wa 
immediately diſpatched ta Flanders is fearch.of my 


Fawkes, an officer in the: Spaniſh fervice, with wh 
zeal far the cathalic religion, and courage. th execute 
any deſperate enterpriae, they were; well xXquainied 
Fhus far every thing had ſucceeded according tg 
thetr withes: Fawkes was found; and entered inte 
the conſpiracy with all tha ardnur at bigoted. en, 
thuſtiaſm. A houſe was hired in Piercy's name, 
adjoining to thac in which the parliament, vas 10 
aſſemble; and: ir was agreed: tu carty a mine from the 
eeHar under the room im which the parhament met; 
and the very moment. when the king; was delivering | 
his ſpeech: to beth houſes, te {et fire to the magazine, 
and deſtray'the whole aſſembly by one dreadful blaſt: 
thus making the very ſpat, whate the edudts for po- 
| feribing the catholic religion had received they fane . 

tion, the ſcene of this dreadful catafirophe, 
A. D. 1605. Theſe conſukations were held in tle 
er of r co — 1 _ z and it 
ing expected that the parliament would meet in 
| 23 the work was immediately begun, and 
carried on with aſtoniſhing perſeverance, They never 
deſiſted from their labour, relieving one anoiher by 
turns; and that no alarm might be given to the neige 
bourhood, they entered Piercy's houſe by night, and 
carried with them proviſions ſufficient to ſupp 
them till the mine was compleated. They had all 
provided themſelves with fire- arms and ammyn"!, 
fully determined, in caſt of being diſcovered, to peril 


Mn. 4 


| rather than be taken. 3 
On the ſecond of February they had nearly pier 

the wall through three yards thick; and were gra 
terrified at hearing a noife, which they knew 0! ho# 
to account for, as it ſeemed to proceed from : 
other ſide of the wall. A diſcovery was now gent) 
feared, and the conſpirators prepared to defend 5 
ſelves to the laſt extremity; but, upon nan, 
was found, that the fare from whence the 1 
ceeded was a large vault under the houſe of F 1 
filled with coals, which were now ſelling 15 yo 
that the vault was wo be lett to the higbeſt — 
This opportunity was not to be noglevied's or 
| immediately hired the place, depoſited in it ** 
| barrels of powder, and covere the whole u 4% 
gots. Every thing was now ready for the Nei 
| blaſt; but the parlament being proragutd to boi 
of November, the confpirators had more _ 4 
that diabolical undertaking. More faggot — opt 
| ried into the vault, and the doors boldly throw 155 
as if it contained nothing dangerous, or that 

to be concealed. | 5 be 
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that had hitherto attended their under⸗ He ſli htly inf] pected the cellar in one of the corners 
* - ua them confident of ſucceſs ,, and they of which f ow fe f pt ova who paſſed. for Pierey's ſer- 
* an to deliberate n. 15 balk, wethod of executing || vant. The lor rlain was ſtruck with the 
=D remaining part of the project. . The duke of || appearance of the man, in whoſe countenance all the 


York, whole tender age would not ſuffer him to be || marks of ferocious. cour age were conſpicuouſly | 


the opening of the parliament, muſt be painted. Pietcy was known to be a very rigid papiſt, 
as by wel _ 15 ſiſter — princeſs Elizabeth, and to reſide very little in town: the large 98 
then at lord Harrington's houſe, in n Warwickſhire, of fuel Was therefore, conſidered as a little extta- 
Piercy undertook. to ſecure or | 
and Sir Everard Digby, N and Grant, wha. more particular inſpe&ion of the cellar ; but, at the 
were now let into the ſecret of the conſpiracy, en- ſame an a It. Var reſolved, that this ſearch ſhould be 
gaged to ane their dhe = * ANTS A |} Age in nrer as ſhould render it effeRual, 
hunting-match, ſeize N W A alarm. Theſe reſolvtions 
declare her queen. „ 1 a juſtice of the 
mediately to fore Forts S With prop FRA as ſer about mid- 
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without the Jas mort 6 0 0 Wo hd 
impatience for its aryiv *. ere FAOWIEL 1 ee ene ches, Wit 
2 twenty Persons; hac e Ken ee The Jh6Y 0 eſſary f 1 fire ta dhe powder, 
utmoſt caution. N 8. Fe "had nip er eg on 1. pete The guik 90 this deter- 
one of the conſpirators Bad aba ee ene er as, pow fufficjently apparent; 
either through fear of puniſh on the ee OO eee enen pos. b genial wou Id 74 in Vain, he 
my * frenzy had SHE at eee n Yalon 12 8 15 gn, Thar is would. h dye been exe- 
of conſcience A | oft WBI a; en. - | Kay 


el a7 the fame time, expreſſing 
had loſt the opportunity of 


and of ſoftehing his own 
ehe wenperſhing with his enemies. 
x exp ſeliFU 418: N ine ' ap ey when exami- 
& betorg; the pe le ſpewed not the leaſt 

+ but for ies faule ot the enterprige, nor 
? ' £ — | 4 Worth 15 eval upon him to diſ- 
| 155 . is Ee Ah ohſtinacy continued 

or chf ii oſely confined in the 
 Jagk gase befare him, his courage 
im an he made a fpll dilfovery of 
Wan and named all his accomplices. 
p-rafiged in town, though 


bigotted partiality tp pxeſerve apnael 
lic religion, at la base tha; Nigg 
ſuuctionn , as 

The following letke 
fore the meetide GA 
« * lord \ & Out of ths 


60 t0 deviſt 5 ace a 5 of 
« at this parliament a 38G mar 
« curred te BBNIh: 1 5 wickeanal- of 
« And think pat flightly of 5 adyerti 

« r«tirg yourſelf ine er co he 
expect the gvent in Is : SRCAROU 
appearance ef 30% Er, yer f They 

« a terrible-blow, Shisparh iapent and yer 
not ſee who hurts hen. 54 0 | 


5 he log e never abandoncd 


* contemned, began it maß | ot was 1 and che ied immediately 
* do you no harm: tr the diwger' 1 Waryickſhize,. where Sir Evcrard Digby, per- 
you have burned ts lettef Ba” C 


And 4: haps Gad will: 8 att wpt had ſycceeded, as a hand 
e Five you the ae e ak wy Ma of ity pa eh 56-188 Einen Elizabeth, who had pr 


holy protcctien 1 chen ==> 


Aying 10 Coventry. The 


This letter eagle ſome uneaſineſs. f wor” — "was ndw alarmed ;. and Sir Rich 
had been oe 9155 ſervant by an — | Mol run 85 85 of Wornafcoliire, og 
hand, and ſeemed to contain ſome myſtery which it a great — Soar the inhabitants, ſurrounded tlie 


was not eaſy ey Had his own: ſafety alone | eonſpirstors in Holbeach. Their number, including 
been concerned, in all prgbabilizy; he”: would have a ahcir attendents;. never exceeded eighty ; but not- 
lighted the notice, as he was inclined ih think it was || withGanding. thelr-inferjoricy, they Prepared for a 

nothing more than an atempt of ys enemies to pre- || vigorous defence, determined either t periſh or 
vent his attendance in parliament; but fearing” let Cape. But misfortune ſti} purſued:them. A quan- 
che king's life might be in danger, he carried it di- I} ty X power der laid heforr the fire to dry, taking fire, 
re&ly pd lord Saliſpury, ſecretary of ſtate. The || difabjed them from making any defence. The peqple 
miniſter was alſo inclined to treat it with negleRt'; ruſhed in upon them. Cateſby and Piercy were killed 
but as the words ſeemed to CONVEY an ambiguous by 2 Gingle ſhot ; Winter, Digby, Rookwood and 
meaning, he determined to lay it before his mazety, || Bates, were taken, and carries to London, where 
The king was of a different opinion: he conjectured, || they made à full diſcovety af the conſpiracy, and, 


from the ſerious and earneſt ſtyle of the letter, that together irh Garnet the jeſuit, died by che bands of | 


lomething very dangerous and important was in- the comman,executioner, 

tended.; and 1 the effect, which was repreſenged || The earl of Northumberland was fined thirey 
: be at once both ſudden and terrible, ſeemed to |] thouſand pounds, Woaer pretence af his haying been 
eee lome contrivance by gun-powder. He was, | acquainted with the canſpiracy, though the only 
Piece, of opinion, that either nothing ſhould be [| grounds of ſuſpicion were, his haying admitted 
| one, or enough to prevent the danger ; 3 and that Piercy, his Kinſman, into the number of gentlemen 
wages the ſearch ſhould be deferred till the day penſicners, without tendering him the cath of ſupre 
8 "Yep the. meeting of che Parliament, when the vaults I} Macy. The Jards Mordaunt and Sturton, two ca- 
1 er the parliament-houſe ſhould he careſully in- cholic noblemen, were alſo tried in the ſtar- chamber, 
ng Accordmegly, on che fourth gf November, and fined, the former in gen thouſand, and the latter 
1 roo chamberlain, who was obliged by his office in four thouſand pounds. The lord Monteagle had 
ee every hing. in xeadineſs for his majeſty's om -F. dp hundred pounds a year in land, and a 
ing, viſited all the: "ue: abou: he Parliament halle. penſion of fixe * Pqunds for his Jite, as a 


reward 


ordinary, and it was thought neceſſary to make a 


rhe. Mer to Mgurreagle had alarmed | 


y heard that F Junker 
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reward for diſcovering the letter which occaſioned the 


a; of > , | | {8 * 
whole conſpiracy to be rendered abortive. Some 


Roman catholic authors have maintained that the 
gunpowder plot was nothing more than an idle chi- 
mera; but their Aſſertations are founded on no hiſ- 


torical evidence; the fact is certain; and however 


incredible it may appear that the human mind ſhould” 
be capable of forming ſo horrid a contrivance, the 


whole is founded on proofs impoſſible to be invali- 
dated. 00 N 
This aſtoniſhing diſcovery occaſioned the meeting 


of parliament to be put off till the ninth of Novem- 
ber, when the king opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 


from the throne, in Which he endeavoured to reſtrain 
the fury of the Engliſh oO e He 
obſerved, that it would be hi 

criminal, to involve the whole body of catholics in 
the guilt of a few, that it could not be ſuppoſed 
they were all diſpoſed to engage in committing ſuch. 
horrid barbarities; that all men who embraced the 


tenets of the Roman church, ſhould not be conſi- 


dered as ſupporters of the pope's power of dethroning 
king's, or ſanctifying aſſaſſination; for though: the 
wrath of heaven is denounced againſt crimes, yet in- 
nocent error may obtain favour. For my own 
part; added he, conſpiracy, however attrocious, ſhall 


never alter my plan of government: while I puniſh 


cence:wirtirhie other? , . enet 6 
A. D. 1606. The moderation of James was not, 


guilt with one hand, I will ſupport and protect inno- 


however, agreeable to his ſubjects, particularly the | multitude, Several proclamations were publiſhed, 


and the ſheriffs raiſed the poſſe of their reſpeftive 


ers eb repreſented his lenity as a proof, that 
1is heart was inclined to the doctrines of Rome. But 


this ſuſpicion was not ſufficient to alienate the hearts | 
of his ſubjects from him; the commons even laid 


aſide their parſimonious tenets and granted him a 
conſiderable ſupply. | But while the parliament were 
cloſely engaged in the buſineſs of the nation, and the 
paſſions of the ee eee by the recent guilt and 
and obſtinacy of th 
denly ſpread, that James and his principal favourites 
were aſſaſſinated at Oking, about twenty miles weſt 
of London. The account was very circumſtantial; 


James was faid to have been ſtabbed with a poiſoned || 


knife, and that the ' murderers were | compoſed of 
Engliſh Jeſuits, Scots in diſguiſe, Frenchmen and 


Spaniards. The court and city gates were inftantly || 


fhut ;. the guards at both were doubled; the citizens 
were put under arms; and Sir William Wade, lieu- 
tenant.of the Tower, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for preventing a ſurprize, and ſtanding a ſiege. The 


parliament was fitting when the report arrived, and 


all buſineſs was immediately ſuſpended. Sir Maurice 


Berkley and two other perſons were diſpatched to 


know the truth, while terror and confuſion ſeemed to 
have ſeized every order and rank of men. A ſmall 
ſpace of time was, however, ſufficient to remove this 
univerſal conſternation. In about two hours the re- 
port became doubtful, and in three a proclamation 
was publiſhed by the privy-council, informing 

people that no unfortunate event happened: 7 
himſelf reached London about two in the' afternoon, 


and was met at Hyde-park by the whole houſe of | 


commons, with the ſpeaker at their head. 


The ſupply, though very conſiderable, obtained 


from parhament, was ſoon ſquandered by the king's 
profuſion. 


attended by ſeven earls, ten barons, forty gentlemen, 
and one hundred and twenty domeſtics, arrived at 


reigned in every part of the palace. 

Ihe parliament met again at Weſtminſter on the 
eighteenth of November, when the project for an 

union between the two kingdoms was again the object 


of parliamentary diſcuſſion. James was very deſir- | neceſſary ſupplies, The nation being enrich 


the conſpirators, a report was ſud- 
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ighly unjuſt, it would be | 


| tages of the nation, to complete 


A. D. 16 10. 
ous of completing this union; and pointed gut 

an excellent ſpeech, the advantages that both xk. * 
doms muſt receive from ſo neceſſary a treaty. * 
all his reaſonings were in vain; the parliament ray 
ed perhaps by the vulgar motive of national anti F 
thy, reſiſted all his efforts; and the projected 9, 
became abortive. It was left to latter times, and to 


an age more capable of perceiving the real advan 


an union of '4 
importance to both kingdom. p Web 
A. D. 1607. Though the principal ſubje& ge. 
bated in parliament during this ſeſſion, was the union 
between the two kingdoms, it was not the only one; 
the puritans exerted themſelves as uſual in bringin 55 
in bills againſt pluralities; reſtraining the execution 
of eccleſiaſtical canons not confirmed by parliament: 
and moved for a toleration of thoſe who oppoſed the 
ceremonies of the church : but all their 578 ee 
in vain: James had too ſeverely felt the effects of ſuf. 
tering that ſect to gain an aſcendancy in the govern- 
ment. In the mean time an inſurrection happened in 
the counties of Northampton, Warwick, and Lei. 
ceſter, occaſioned by large tracts of land being in. 
cloſed, whereby the people were deprived of their 
right of commonage. A body, conſiſting of three 
or four thouſand men, roved about the country, de- 
moliſhing incloſures, and laying open the lands that 
had been taken from them. They were headed by 


* 


ä eee | „ a 
one John Reynolds, a perſon of very low condition, 


| but who had acquired great authority among the 


counties againſt them, but carefully avoided a gene. 
ral engagement. At laſt James publiſhed a conci- 
liating proclamation, expreſſing his unwillingneſs to 
proceed againſt them by martial law, and promiſing 
them mercy, and redreſs of their grievances. This 
produced the deſired effect: the people laid dn 
their arms, and returned to their reſpective habita- 
tions. A few weeks after this commotion ſubſided, 
| James, though no ſupply had been granted him by 
the parliament, paid a debt of ſixty thouſand pounds 


the 


ames 


What conſiderably increaſed the royal 
expence, was a viſit he received from his brother-in- 
law the king of Denmark. The whole court was 
employed in feaſting and revelry, in maſques and in- 
terludes. In the midſt of theſe rejoicings, the prince 


of Vaudemont, third ſon to the duke of Lorraine, withdraw their allegiance from their princes on af 


I] treaty as a dangerous precedent, and prejudici 
court, and greatly increaſed the ſplendor that then | 


contracted by Elizabeth, who, about nine years be- 
fore, had borrowed that ſum of the citizens of Lon- 
don, and left it undiſcharged at her deceaſe. 
A. D. 1608, Nothing memorable occurs in the 
tranſactions of this year, but the death of Thomas 
Sackville, earl of Dorſet, lord high-treaſurer. He 


vas ſucceeded in his office by Robert Cecil, earl'of 


Saliſbury, à nobleman” of great talents, and every 
way qualified to inſtruct James in the methods uſed 


« 


by former kings for raiſing money without the aſſiſt- 
ance of parliament. VVV 
A. D. 1609. Early in the ſpring was concluded, 

by a truce of twelve years, that memorable war, 

which had, for near half a century, been carried on 
with the utmoſt fury, between Spain and the ſtates 
of the United Provinces. Every ſtratagem had been 
tried, and every force exerted to annihilate a people 

who had made ſuch uncommon efforts in defence of 
their independence. At laſt the haughty Spaniard, 
finding the commerce of his kingdom entirely ruined, 
and his provinces expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- 
ger from the maritime forces of the ſtates, conſented 
to acknowledge as à free people, thoſe whom he ha 
| ſo long treated as rebellious ſubjects, and ſolemaly 

to relinquiſh all pretenſions to ſovereignty oyer the. 

'This event was at once mortifying and diſſatisfactor) 

to James, who always conſidered the Hollander 28 

rebels. It was his avowed maxim in all debates con! 
cerning his prerogative, that ſubjects ought not © 


account whatever. He therefore conſidered ts 


al to 


the ſovereign authority of kings. . 
A. D. 1610. Nothwithſtanding the many #7 
fices made uſe of by James for levying mone) upon 
his ſubjects, he ſoon found his exchequer empty, © 
was obliged to ſummon a parliament to obtain 


\ 


red in proportion to the price of proviſions, 
king found himſelf or in 
wealth. Economy, a 57 8 
virtues : he was laviſh of his treaſures to his rapa- 
cious courtiers, and always im want, becauſe he 
wanted ſufficient fortitude to reſtrain, within roper 
bounds, his paſſion for conferring favours. The taſk 
of procuring a ſupply to his majeſty was undertaken 
" by the earl of Saliſbury, who, in order to conciliate 
the affections of the commons, aſſured them that the 
king was reſolved to redreſs all their grievances, and 
then proceeded to explain the cauſes which, oblig 
the king to have recourſe to his parliament for a ſup- 
ly. He enumerated 'the debts of the late queen, 
which the king had diſcharged ; the maintaining an 
army of nineteen thouſand men 1n Ireland; the great 
ſums he had expended in diſcharging the: debts con- 
tracted by Elizabeth; in his own journey, and that 
of his houſhold, from — to London: in 
entertaining the king of Denmark and foreign am- 
baſſadors; in ſupporting three courts, for himſelf, 
the queen and the prince of Wales; in ſending en- 


voys to different courts on the continent; and in 


liberalities to his officers and dependents. He repre- 
ſented to them, that Elizabeth, though a ſingle wo- 
man, had received very large ſupplies during the laſt 
years of her life, which alone was expenſive to her; 


that ſhe had, notwithſtanding, alienated a great part Il 
ie cre it 


of the crown lands, an expedient, which, ma 5 
ſupplied the preſent neceſſities, multiplied thoſe of 
her ſucceſſor. Theſe, and ſeveral other reaſons, were 


urged by the treaſurer, to obtain a large ſupply from 


the parliament; but they were urged in vain; the 
commons determined to avail themſelves of the 
king's poverty in order to keep him in dependence. 
They complained loudly of the king's prodigality, 
and exceſſive profuſion towards his own countrymen: 
while others affirmed that his real intention was to ſap 
the privileges of the ſubject by gradual uſurpations, 
and, at laſt, to bury the liberties of Engliſhmen in 
the gulph of prerogative. But being unwilling to 
ſhoc 


the king with an abſolute denial, they expreſſed 


their willingneſs to comply with the king's deſires, 
provided they did not exceed the bounds of reaſon. 
Accordingly, the earl of Saliſbury moved for a con- 
ference with the commons; where he propoſed that 

an adequate ſupply might be granted for his majeſty's 


preſent occaſions, and: that two hundred -thouſand | 


pounds a year ſhould, for the future, be added to 
the royal revenue, in order to ſupport the dignity of 
the crown, Fired at this propoſal, the commons 
voted one ſubſidy and one. a 

amount to more than one ſixth part of what had been 
alked for the king's preſent occaſions; and abſolute! 
refuſed to ſettle any ſtanding revenue, unleſs the king 


would conſent to purchaſe it with ſome valuable con- 


hideration, By the ancient right of poundage the 
king was to have five per cent. on all merchandize, 
but as the ancient rates were followed, which did not 
amount to one third of the real value, he thought he 
might make ſome improvements, and theſe were made 
with great moderation. This did not, however, ſa- 
usfy the commons, they preſented a remonſtrance on 
that ſubject, in which they ſaid, that ſuch a practice 
threatened ruia to the ancient liberties of the king- 
dom, and invaded the properties of the people. 
They even paſſed a bill for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
daes; together with another of more importance, 

againſt eccleſiaſtical regulations made without the 
authority of parliament ; but they were both thrown 
out by the lords, | 5 N 

Theſe bold attempts, with others of a ſimilar na- 
lure, could nat fail of being very diſagreeable to a 
prince firml 


nE He told the parliament in his ſpeech, 


. ould never agree to have his power diſputed, 

4 ſhould always be willing to explain the motives 
0 his conduct, and to regulate it by the laws. In a 
work publiſhed in England, he expreſſed * himſelf in. 
32 5 
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erce: and the revenues of the crown not avg-.. 
commerce, 8 2 


the midſt of public 
indeed, was not one of James's 


vere preſcribed to it. 


1 


a long knife, ſha 


freenth, which did not 


y attached to the arbitrary principles of 
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theſe terms, A good prince, though above the 
laws, will make his actions conformable to them, and 
thus ſet an example to his people, whilſt he himſelf 
is not amenable nor ſubject to the laws.” | Convinced 
that the royal authority hath no bounds even in 
England, he found, with indignation; that bounds 
At laſt he diſſolved the par- 
liament, but did not by that means weaken the new 
ſyſtem. 'Theſe agitations ſeemed to announce thoſe 
violent ſtorms, which, in the reign of his ſucceſſor 
overwhelmed the throne, _ | 
A. D. 1611. The eyes of all Europe were now 
fixed upon Henry IV. of France, who; by his expe- 


rience and good ſenſe, was become one of the great- 
| eſt politicians, as well as generals, of the age. That 


prince ſaw, that while the houſe of Auſtria, through 
its widely extended branches, was always ready to 
embrace every opportunity of aggrandizing itſelf, 
France had every thing to' fear from its ambition, 


and he had formed a noble plan for humbling that 


ambitious family. But all his great deſigns were 
blaſted in a moment by the poniard of the fapatical 
Ravaillac. That infamous miſcreant had for ſome 
time followed the king in his incurſions, in queſt of 
an opportunity of perpetrating his horrid purpoſe. 
That very morning he intended ro ſtab him at the 

Feuillans, where he went to hear maſs ; but was pre- 
vented by the interpoſition of the duke de Vendome. 
After dinner the king appeared extremely uneaſy, 
and leaning his head upon: his hand, was heard- to 


| ſay, © My God ! what is this that will not ſuffer me 
| to be at quiet ? About four in the afternoon he went 


into his own coach with the duke d'Epernon, and 
ſeveral other noblemen. In paſſing through the ſtreet 


| de la Roquelaer, which is very narrow, a ſtop was 
made by two loaded carts : the king had ſent away 


his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, that 
he might ſee the preparations that were making for 


the queen's entry; all the pages were gone round 
another way, except two, one of whom went before 


to clear the ſtreet, while the other ſtept behind to tie- 
his garter. Ravaillar, who had followed the carriage, 


took this opportunity to perpetrate his horrid pur- 


poſe. He mounted on the coach-wheel, and, with 


rp on both ſides.” ſtruck the king 
over the ſhoulder of the duke d'Epernoti. 


1enr 
exclaimed, 4 I am wounded !” The aſſaſſin esd 


the blow with greater violence, and the knife, pene- 


trating the thorax, divided the vena cava, ſo that the 
king expired immediately. Ravaillac was not per- 

ceived by any perſon while he perpetrated this atro- 
cious murder; ſo that had he thrown the knife under 


the coach, he might have eſcaped unnoticed : but he 
ſtood upon the wheel fixed like a "ſtatue, with the 
bloody Knife in his hand. A gentleman coming up, 
would have put him to death immediately, but the 
duke d'Epernon called aloud, © Save him on your 
life I? and the miſcreant was taken alive. On his 


| examination he boldly confeſſed he perpetrated the 


murder, becauſe the king would not take up arms 
againſt the Hugonots, and that his making war 
againſt the pope was nothing leſs than :naking war 
againſt God ; © becauſe the pope was God, and God 
was the pope.” The fanatical villain ſoon after ſuf. 
tered for his treachery all the torments a human being 
is capable of ſupporting. This dreadful aſſaſſina- 
tion put the finiſhing ſtroke to the honours of faria- 


-ticiſm. The catholic religion appeared more odious 


than eyer, though there were fanatics alſo among the 
Roemer oe econ 9 

The diſcovery of the principle on which this regi- 
cide had been committed, gave James great uneaſi- 


neſs; and as the Jeſuits were univerſally believed to 
have been the authors of it, James thought it abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to remove from his perſon, men who 
held ſo deteſtible a doctrine. A proclamation was 
accordingly iſſued commanding all Jeſuits and prieſts 
of the Romiſh perſuaſion to depart the kingdom im- 
mediately, and all recuſants not to come within ten 
miles of the court. At the fame time the juſtices of 

| M m m m 1 
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the peace in evety county were-ordered to adminiſter 
the oath of allegiance to all catholios. But theſe pre- i 
cautions did not divert James from exerting! himſelf 
to improve the navigation and commerce of the king- 
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with an attention becoming the father of his people; 
he granted them a perpetual charter, enlarged their 


tamous preacher Arminius, of Amſterdam, had been 


_ acculed by the Calviniſts with teaching abſurd doc- 


by this mark of condeſcenſion in the ſtates; though 


ſurely never heretic better deſerved the flames.” The 


dom. He encouraged diſcoveries of every kind that 
had a tendence to promote the happineſs of his peo- 
ple. He erectecblarge ſtorehouſes for the benefit of 
victualling his ſhips and ſupplying them with mili- 
tary. ſtores, and:carried naval architecture to a much 
greater degree of perfection than it ever before had 
reached in England. His care for promoting the 
intereſt of the Eaſt- India company, ought alſo to be 
mentioned with honour... That company, which had 


been incorporated by quten Elizabeth, had hitherto 


ſubſiſted under great diſadvantages, from the diffi- 
culty and length of their voyages, and the barbarous 
diſpoſition of the inliabitants of the countries they 


had diſcovered; but the large returns of a fortunate | 


voyage, induced them to apply to the king for an 
enlargement of their charter, by which they propoſed 
to increaſe the trade, the ſhipping, the ſtrength, and 
the wealth of the kingdom, and to deprive the 
Turks and Perſians of the commerce of the Eaſt- 
Indies. James entered into all theſe conſiderations 


— Er 


patent, and formed them into a body corporate and 


Politic. He alſo prohibited the importation of pep- | 
per by any other traders, and fixed the retail price of 


that commodity. Theſe privileges tended greatly. to ; 


annually to India than before. : 
5 J mes was, however, much better fitted to ſhine 
in g college than on a throne, He made light of poli- 
tics, while controverſy excited all his zeal. The 


— ISI 


choſen profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, and had been 


trines concerning free-will and predeſtination. Be- 
fore kis death, Which happened in 1605, his party 
remained maſters of the field of diſputation, and his 
chair was now filled by Vorſtius- who had publiſhed 
ſeyeral treaties in defence of the Arminian principles. 
James oppoſed the doctrine of Arminius, and con- 
lidered Vorſtius as a dangerous rival in ſcholaſtie 
reputation; The royal diſputant, therefore, attacked 
the profeſſor with all the rage of arrogance and pre- 


ſumption. Fearful of the conſequences that might 


enſue from this ſcholaſtic warfare, the ſtates thought 
proper to deprive Vorſtius of the chair he had filled | 
with ſo much reputation. The king was appeaſed 


he very charitably hinted to them, © That as to the 
burning of Vorſtius for his blaſphemies and atheiſm, 
he left it entirely to their own chriſtian wiſdom ; but 


ſtates, however, had too much ſenſe and humanity 
to underſtand his majeſty's meaning; they even pro- 


cured a chair for the ejected profeffor in another uni- 


verſity. But theſe diſputes did not terminate ſo for- 
tunately; the verticious penſioner Barnevelt, one of 
the greateſt men the republic ever ſaw, and who juſtly 
deſerved the name of father of his country, fell a 
victim to the fanatical enthuſiaſm of the oppoſite 
party. The learned and illuſtrious Gratius was alſo 
committed to priſon, for defending; Barnevelt. 
But amidſt theſe rheological diſputes, in which 
James was engaged, he forgot not a project he 
had formed in favour of humanity, and which did 
him more real honour than all his ſcholaſtic divinity. 
This was the civilizing of the "Iriſh, and making 


them acquainted with the happineſs that attends a | 


Well regulated ſociety. During the ſpace of four 
hundred and forty: years that Ireland had been (trb- | 
jected to England, the inhabitants of that iſland re. 
tained their ancient manners, which had no orher 
tendency than that of keeping the people for ever in 


a ſtate of. barbariſm and diſortier. Involved in ſtupid 


Increaſe the ſlrength and opulence” of the company; 
much larger ſhips, and more in number, were ſent t 0 ra | 
'> fg] | affaflinated one Turner, hisfenomg-matter. In van 
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of their conquerots. The euſtom or the Ire lit, 
that of other barbarians who: formerly ef bad Be 
rape, was to puniſh the greatelt 'erimis by nes un. 
Murder itſelf wWwas atoned for im this manner My. 
every perſon, according to his rank, had 2 ben 0 
rate or value affixed to him: this rate-was culleg f, 
Eric, When Fermanagh was formed into a conn ws 
the viceroy of Ireland: fuld Maguire, that he tho bf 
fend him a ſheriff! ore provoſt. “ Your ſheriff * 
the Iriſhman) ſhall be well received; But tell me 41 
forehand his eric, that if my people Kilb him, I ms. 
be able to levy. the money upon che cout ber 
aboliſhed this, and many other barbarous cattogs 
ſecured and determined their property, defended th. 
people from the oppreſſions of the nobility; puniſpal 
all crimes with feverity, introduced agricultute im 
that fruitful but uncultivated country, mai frnined:; 
ſufficient number of troops to keep hadod ons. 
among the people, aboliſhed: their prejudics a 
enlightened their underſtandings with. the! rays igf 
learning. In a word,” after proceeding regularh | 
during the courſe of a few yeats, he came, at lentiſ 
to govern, by juſtice and che laws, u peoples wh, 
appeared ' incapable of acknowledging them, Ii. 
frequently boaſted of the management of Ireland a 
| his maſter- piece ; and it Will appeär, upon the nec. 
fary inquiry, that his vanity in th is particular: Was nt 
altogether without foundation: it daubtleꝶs former 
moſt glorious monument of his reigna bio ll th 
About the fame time; James ime mvupytcable 
ſpecimen of his impartiality, in the exocution f 
Robert Creighton, lord Sanquhar, WEO OHad dale 


* 


was all the intereſt madeby>ſeveral of the nabiſy in 


his favour; . The king obſetving how much dhe 


Engliſh were provoked at his attachment to his coun. 
trymen, liſtened not to the interbeſſions chat wee 
made to ſave him: he prudently ſiuſtd red dhe da t 
take its courſe; and Sanquhar feld n iti t his 
rim. 7 Trying za esc n to emen 
A. D. 16712. Henry, prince of Wales, objet 
of national affection, paid the debt of hatut on r 
ſixth of November; in the ſeventeenth year! df h 
age. He was a youth of very promiſing talnts, 
and of an amiable character. He ſpent His une 5h 
ſtudies becoming a prince, and exerciſed Himſelf in 
the moſt manly diverſions. He poſfeſſed the tdvan- 
tage of a fine perſon, and there was a marrinl turm in 
his diſpoſition which could not fail of being very 
agreeable to a warlike people. His death diffuse 
an univerſal grief through the nution, and his tomb 


was watered with the tears of the Engliſn. 


Nor was this the only loſs that James ſuſtained in 
the courſe of this year: his principal 'connſeltor, the 
earl of Saliſbury, died on the fourteenth of May. 
His death was a great misfortune to James, who ws | 
thereby deprived of a very able minifter, and ont 
perfectly acquainted with the conſtitution and genus 
of the Engliſn. He was a perſon of great paris, 
honour and fidelity; a lover and encourager of virut 


A. D. 1613. On the fourteenth of February, tht 
marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth with the elefto 
Palatine was celebrated with great rejoicings. No 
expence was ſpared to render the entertainments 7 


| this occaſion às magnificent as poſſible, The nat 


were very much pleafed with this match, #s lt 1555 
miſed the greateſt advantages to the proteſcant intere! 
in Europe. Bur theſe hopes were, in the end, fen. 
dered abortive, and the marriage proved a fource 0 
diſcontent between James and his parliament. 


N . . . ' 1 4x4 WHY 5 09 $ 
The king, during his whole re!gn in Scotland, wa 


hardly ever Witliout a favourite; and both the Eng. 
Hſh and Scots had, ever ſince his acceſſion, bote 
inceſſantly to ſupply this defect in England har bt 
fame time, their attempts were rendered wk 7 
At laſt the lord Hay introduced” Robert CT, | 
Scortiſh gentleman deſcended front ab ancient oo k 
and who had formerly been a page of honour to t. 


r 


ignorance, they were a wretched prey te the tyranny | 


k 417 * L 1 ©. Mg RI 15 4t 
bing in Scotland: "Hay, without mentioning bin 


cout, 
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4. D. 1613. 


of preſenting to the king his buckler and device. 
When Carre was advancing to execute his office, the 
unruly horſe, on which he Was mounted, flun him, 
and broke his leg in the King's preſence. James 
approached him with pity and concern, ordered him 


do be carried to the palace, and to be attended with || 


che utmoſt care. Carre was then about twenty years 
of age, of an eaſy, air and e demeanour, ex- 
tremely ambitious, and profoundly ignorant. James 

i him a viſt, as ſoon asg the tilting was over, and 
Carre ſoon became the favourite of the monarch, 
Honours, and eſtates were heaped upon him, and he 
was the channel through which the royal favours 
flowed to others. He was, however, ſenſihle of his 


faithful friend and judicigus counſellor in Sir Thomas 
Overbury, who. endeavoured to inſtil into him the 
principles of prudence and diſeretion. By following 
the friendly admonitions of that great man, Carre 
enjoyed at once the higheſt favour of the prince, and 
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the good wiſhes, of the people. James, not content 
with knighting his favourite, created him viſcgunt 


Rocheſter, and inveſted him with the honour. of the 


garter, F343 


* oh PF» 7 : 
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James, at his firſt mounting the Engliſh throne, 7 
every art to effect her bloody purpoſe z' and: at, aſt 
1 prevailed, both on her huſband and the earl of Nor- 
and dignity, and center red the titles of Suffolk and thampton, her ung, to engage in the atrociqus de- 
Northampton on two. brothers of the houſe of Nor- | 
folk. He alſo married young Eſſex to the lady were accordingly made for this purpoſe, but she 
Frances Howard, ſecond daughter to the earl of 


Suffolk: but as ſhe, was only in her thirteenth, and them abortive. At laſt nature gave way 50 repeated 
| attacks, and he died in the Tower on the ſixteenth of 
young to cohabit together; and it was reſol ved that, | 
the earl ſhould paſs ſome time in the Lo Countries, 
where he enjoyed an opportunity of completing him- | 


ſhewed the: greateſt favour to the families of Howard 
and Devereux: he reſtored young Eſſex to his blood 


he in his fourteench year, they were thought too 


ſelk in the art of war. Upon his return, he fund 


| 
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court, aſſigned, him the office, at 2 match of tilting, | honourable employment, to; à greater diſtance from 


the ſeat of power. Far from ſuſpecting the cauſe of 


| the favourite's application, James appointed Over- 
bury, his ambaſſador to a foreign court. On receiv- 
ing notice of the honour conferred upon him, he 
conſulted with Rochelter how he ought to proceed, 
as he conſidered his appointment as nothing more 
than an honourable baniſhment, The inſidious fa- 
vourite, under pretence of not being able to;ſypport 


bury as the higheſt inſolence. James, who could nat 
bear the {lighteſt contempt of his authority, ſent the 


| unhappy Overbury tothe Tower. 
own ignorance and want of experience; but found a 
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. * 


ng thus removed 
from the ſcene, of action, the divorce was ſollicjted 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the ſentence was ſoon pro- 
nounced ; and the king not only;gave his favourite 
leave to marry. the counteſs, but alſd created him carl 
of Somerſet, that her ſecond huſband, might not, be 


The troubleſome. counſgllor bei 


ai) 


ſign of taking him off by poiſon. Several attempts 
ſtrength of Overbury's gonſtitution as often rendered 
September, by a poiſoned clyſter. Ae was buried 


with the utmoſt diſpatch. and ſecteeys and tho“ this 
precipitate interment cauſed a ſtrong ſuſpicion in the 


public, the horrid action was not diſcovered till ſome 
his coumeſs the moſt celebrated beauty of the age, iis het F 


years fer. ono) : 


- 
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wh le he himſelf was confidered as one of the moſt [ A. D. 1614. Without œconomy, and davich to 


romiſing young noblemen in Europe; but he was 
ignorant that lord Rocheſter; the favourite, was his 
rival in the heart of his lovely bride. Preſuming on | 
his great intereſt with the king, Rocheſter made pro- 
feſſions of love to the young counteſs, and was too 
ſucceſsful in his addreſſes; but the return of : Eſſex | 
Interrupted the enjoyment of their guilty. pleaſures. 
Eſſex claimed the privileges. of a huſband, but met | 
with an abſolute denial. Alarmed at this ſtrange | 
behaviour, and ignorant of the cauſe, the young 
nooleman, for ſome time, exerted all his endeavours | 
to gain her favour; but finding his attempts in vain, | 
he determined to give himſelf no farther trouble, but 
leave her to purſue her own inclinations. 

Had the counteſs been ſatisfied with being the 
miſtreſs of Rocheſter, all the misfortunes that after- 


wards attended both herſelf and the favourite, might, 


poſſibly, have been avoided; but loft to all ſenſe of 
ſhame, ſhe aſpired to be his wife; and accordingly 
prevailed upon her lover to uſe his influence with the 
ing, in order to procure for her a divorce from Eſſex. 
Rocheſter imparted this ſcheme to Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, his faithful counſellor; who, alarmed-at the 


| 


Propoſal, uſed every argument in his power to divert 


his friend from ſo fooliſſi and baſe an attempt. The 
Warmth of his honeſt expoſtulations carried him fo | 
far, that he threatened:Rocheſter with the loſs of his 


correſpondence and friendſhip, if he could::fo far 


get his honour and intereſt, as to profecute3 his 
tended marriage with a woman of ſuch abandoned 
Principles. Rocheſter had the weakneſs to impatrt 
oy Ples.— L ker ; the: weaknels to impart 
s converſation to the counteſs, who inftantly vowed! 


lis fevereſtirevenge :2gain{t this bold arraigner uf her 


maar, and conduct. The favourite himſelf Was 
o ſo infatuated by her charms, that he joined with | 


d — relolving the ruin of Overbury. He acoor- 
"81y repaired to court; and after extolling, in the 


— the great abilities of Overbury, in- 
E le 0 ] ' in 8 
inſole. * that hie wus lately grown ſo inſupportably 


nt, that he- could with he was removed, by ſome 


his favourites, the reſources of James were. ill pro- 


to the amount of two hundred rhouſand pounds, and 
employing thoſe ſed expedients, the effect of which 
degrades: more than jt multiplies» nobility, he foung. 
himſelf obliged! to call à parliament. The commens, 
ſtill animated with tive ſame ſpirit againſt the prero- 
gatiyt, determined to make an attempt for preſerib- 


ing it within proper houuds. The office of à mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, once regarded as a2 


burden, was now, from the authority it aſſumed. 
become an object of emulation. The miniſtry had 
exerted their utinoſt efforts to procure a majority; 
but the meaſures of the court were ſo diſagreeable to 
the nation in general, chat all their endeavours proved 
ineffectual; and inſtead of granting a ſupply, as 
defired by the king, they retumed the ſubject de- 
bated in the laſt parliament; and boldly remonſtrated 
againſt the regal uſurpations, in levying new cuſtoms 
and impoſitions by the ſole authority of the preroga- 
tive. Nor did they think their remonſtrances ſuffi- 
cient: they applied to the lords for a conference, in 
order to concert meaſures to prevent, if poſſible, the 
{ame practice for the future; and ſecure the liberty 
of the ſubject, by circumſcribing the unlimited 
power of the crown. Informed of their intention, 
and determined to render the defigh abortive, James 
diſſobved the parliament, after a ſoſſion of about two 
manths,; in which not one ſtatute was enacted, nor 
any ſupply granted. The only reſult: of their meet- 
ing as an increaſe of jealouſy between the prince 
and the people. In che ſpace of ſix hundred years, 
there are. only three inſtances of the parliament's 
refuſing an aid to the crown. The commons ſeemed 
determined to proyoke: the indignation of the King : 
and James carried his reſentment ſo far, thate he im- 
priſoned ſome of the members who had been the 
leaders in this oppoſition ; a ſtep which expoſed him 
till farther to the hatred of the nation. g 


A. D. 4613. Deprived of the advantage of Over- 


bury's 


| 4 xi perſuaded him to reje& the offer. Over- 
| bury followed his advice; but the favourite repairing 
immediately to court, repreſented the,refuſal of Over 


portioned to his wants, After ſelling baronets' titles 


| A.D. z 61 6. 


bury's counſel, the earl bf Somerſet found himſelf 
greatly embarraſſed in the management of public 
affairs. His ſmall experience rendered every thing 
difficult; he became odious to the court; and tho 
the king's partiality continued, his inſolence and 


520 


weaknels gave his enemies ſo many advantages, that 


it was evident he muſt ſoon be removed. The queen 
herſelf was inſulted by this favourite minion, and 
Joined the party formed againſt him. After many 
conſultations on the beſt method of effecting the ruin 
of Somerſet, it was agreed to give the king a new 
favourite. The ſcheme ſucceeded 3 and George 
Villiers, a young man remarkable for his beauty and 
effeminacy, was the object choſen for this purpoſe. 


James firſt beheld this gaudy object at a comedy | 


acted at CO where he was conſpicuouſly 
! 


placed, and immediately engaged the attention of 
the king. Villiers was conducted to court, and ſoon 
weakened the influence of the favourite. He was 
immediately knighted, and made a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, with the yearly penſion of a thouſand 
cr 8 . 
Somerſet ſaw his fall was approaching, and exerted 
all his influence to avert it. But his efforts were in 


* 


vain: the diſcovery of Overbury's murder reduced | 


him to the level from which he had been raiſed by the 


hand of folly; ' The apothecary's boy, who had been 


employed in adminiſtering the poiſoned clyſter, re- 


vealed the whole ſecret 'to Winwood, ſecretary of 
ſtate.” The evidence of the boy was confirmed by 
the information of the counteſs of Shrewſbury, then 


| Elwis, lieutenant of the Tower; and being of an 
intriguing diſpoſition, ſhe drew the ſecret from him. 


James was ſoon informed of the atrocious deed; and 


the lieutenant being queſtioned, could not help be- 


traying, by his countenance, the guilt that rankled at 


his heart. He confeſſed all he knew, and it was now | 
determined to proſecute all the actors in this deteſtable | 


_ tragedy. Accordingly Weſton, who had given Over- 


bury the poiſon in tarts and jellies, and at laſt in a 


teſs of Somerſet ; Franklin, the apothecary, who had 


nant of the Tower, were ordered to be apprehended. 
All theſe, together with Somerſet and his counteſs, 


were convicted of the atrocious fact, on the fulleſt 


evidence. Somerſet and his counteſs only were par- 
doned]; the reſt ſuffered the puniſhment due to their 
crimes. After ſome years impriſonment, James ſet 


them at liberty, and conferred on them a ſmall pen- 


fion, on which they lived retired in the country, and 
languiſhed out old age in infamy and obſcurity. 
The fortune of Villiers, in the mean time, grew 
with amazing rapidity. He was created duke of 
Buckingham, lord high-admiral of England, con- 


ſtable of Windſor, and, in a few years, loaded with | 


thoſe honours and favours that might have rewarded 
the merit of many illuſtrious men. His family alſo 
was advanced to opulence. 


But this ſtrange and 


' unworthy profuſion increaſed the king's neceſſities, - 


and obliged him to raiſe money by very obnoxious 
means. He reſtored to the Dutch the three impor- 
tant fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, and Ramma- 
. kins, for three hundred thouſand 


pounds.. Theſe 


places had been pur into the hands of Elizabeth by 


the ſtates of the United Provinces, as ſecurities: for 


N 


the ſum of eight hundred and eighteen thouſand four 


hundred and eight pounds, which that princeſs had 


advanced during their war with Spain. The neceſ- 
ſities of James obliged him to accept the ſmall ſum 


above- mentioned, and the places were accordingly 
delivered up on the fourteenth of June. From this 


period we may date the full liberty of the Dutch re- 
public. CEN _ 

But the money 
poſſibility of knowing how: none of the king's debts 
were paid; the navy was not repaired, nor had an 


money been ſent to the army in Ireland, though their 


was ſoon diſſipated, without the 
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| manded, and fi 
a priſoner in the Tower, That lady had found means 
to inſinuate herſelf into the confidence of Sir Jarvaiſe | 


bake 
wants formed the chief pretence for treating wma. 
ſtates. Ar length it ** diſcovered, that r 
treaſurer Suffolk had converted the greater part of th 
money received from Holland to his 'own uſe. A, 
he was father- in- law to Somerſet, and conſequent; 
no friend to Villiers the favourite, this opportuni 
to ruin him was readily embraced. The ford. J 
ſurer was accuſed in the ſtar- chamber, of ſeveral mil 
demeanors in the execution of his office, and pars 
cularly with having ſecreted large ſums received from 
the Dutch. Sir Edward Coke, who carried on the 
| eng againſt him for the crown, aggra 
is miſdemeanors, his extortions, his miſman t 
of the king's treaſure, his boldneſs in applying it to 
his own uſe, the corruptions and artifices of his de. 
puty Bingley, to abuſe the confidence of ſuch as had 
any buſineſs with his maſter. He produced fevers] 
precedents of treaſurers who had been puniſhed for 
much lighter crimes than thoſe of the earl of Suffo 
and 2 the dangerous conſequences that muſt 
reſult from the corrupt adminiſtration of the publie 
money. Had Suffolk thrown himſelf upon the 
mercy of the king, he would have been acquitted. 
but he endeavoured to invalidate the evidence brouęlt 
againſt him, and juſtify his conduct againſt the ma. 
lignant accuſations of his enemies. He failed in the 
attempt; and his judges pronounced him guilty 
He was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and condemned 
to impriſonment during the king's pleaſure. Nor did 
his deputy . eſcape: he was ſeverely repri. 
ned two thouſand pounds. 
Villiers now wholly engroſſed the royal favour i 
the friends of Somerſet were no longer capable of 
giving him any diſturbance. ' He accordingly 


| to exert his influence by filling all the places about 


real power conſiſted, were no more; the greater pan 
had been ſeized by the more powerful barons, 


the court with his own creatures. The lord chief. 
juſtice Coke was deprived of his office, on pretence 
of ſome trifling miſdemeanors : but the real cauſe of 
his diſgrace was his oppoſing the king in beſtowinga 
vacant biſhopric in commendam. His place was 
filled by Montague ; and -Bacon, on 'the death of 


| | Elleſmere, was appointed lord chancellor. 
clyſter; Mrs. Turner, chief confident of the coun- | 


A. D. 1617. James, inſtigated both by politia 


lan d and religious motives, was very deſirous of eſtablih- 
prepared the poiſon; and Sir Jarvaiſe Elwis, lieute- | 


in Scotland the worſhip and tenets of the church 


ing 
| of England, ſo favourable to the authority of the 
crown; for at this time no people in the world were 


leſs ſubmiſſive to that authority than the Scots. The 
bighlanders, divided into ſeven clans, or tribes, 
formed, as it were, a diſtinct nation, equally untract- 
able and barbarous. The inhabitants of the Low- 
lands, where the feudal government till ſubſiſted, 
were ſtrongly attached to their chiefs and their 
tribes, in whom they placed their greateſt confidence, 
and very little in their king, with whoſe weakneſs 
they had been acquainted. The kingdom was tom 
in pieces by internal diviſions, which had only been 
from time to time ſuſpended by their natural hatred 
of the Engliſh ; and what was till worſe, fanaticiſm 
raged in all irs horrors. The authority of the bi- 
ſhops ſcarce ſubſiſted; the puritan preachers, aflum- 
ing to themſelves a character little inferior to that 
the prophets or apoſtles, diſdaining all ſubmiſſion to 
the ſpiritual rulers of the church, by whom their in- 


— 
». 


novations were ſtrongly oppoſed. The prelates 

abbots, however, ſtill maintained their feats in pi 
liament, and the church was ſtill ſuppoſed to be te. 
preſented by thoſe ſpiritual lords, in the ſtates of the 
kingdom. But their vaſt: revenues, in which the! 


what remained, after many delapidations, WS, by 
act of parliament, veſted in the crown. / James, _ 
only king of Scotland, had yielded, much 28 

his inclinations, to the aſcendency of the enthulufts. 
When he came to the crown of Englan 1775 
more capable of making them feel the weight ol e 
gal power, and had gained conſiderable advan 


over them by virtue of his right of ſupremacy: 4 
was now reſolved to viſit his native country, in 5 


A M 


J 


AD. 1618. A 
ty into immediate execution the plan he had 
med for extending the epiſcopal power, and eſta- 


ro 
for es ty ts feos | 
ning the ſuperiority of the civil government over 
de neiRion of the clergy. Had he proceeded 
radually, and concealed his real intention; he might, 
* all probability, have ſucceeded; but he puſned his 
deeſign with too much violence, and by attempting to 
introduce ſome ceremonies uſed in the church of 
England, rendered the whole ſufficiently apparent, 
and in the end abortive. The fire of devotion, ex- 
cited by novelty; 
2 hs mints of the Scottiſh retormers, that all 
rights and ornaments were rejected with diſdain, as 
uſeleſs burthens; retarding the imagination in its 
rapturous extacies, and cramping the divine ſpirit 
by which they ſuppoſed themſelves to be animated. 
Hence the enlivening intercourſes of ſociety, every 
tweet or chearful amuſement, calculated to ſoften or 
humanize the character, were baniſhed from the king- 
dom. A gloomy and ſullen diſpoſition, the natural 
conſequence of fanaticiſm, eſtabliſhed itſelf among 
the people. James was; therefore, deſirous of in- 
fuſing a ſmall tincture of teremony into the national 
worſhip, and of introducing ſuch rites as might, in 
ſome degree, occupy. the mind, and pleaſe the ſenſes, | 
without departing too far from that ſimplicity by 
which the reformation was diſtinguiſhed; He ac- | 
cordingly cauſed ſeveral of the churches to be adorn- | 
ed; an organ was erected in the king's chapel ; and | 
ſome attempts made to introduce the fine arts. among 
a people then rude and ferocious. But every inno- 
vation from their mode of worſhip, was looked upon | 
with horror and deteſtation. Every ſtep towards in- 
troducing ceremonies into the churches was conſi- 
dered as an approximation towards that ſpiritual 
whore ſo much the object of their execrations. 
James had ſummoned a general aſſembly of the 
clergy to meet him at Aberdeen before the death of 
Elizabeth, but the demiſe of that princeſs rendering 
it neceſſary for him to repair to England, he proro- 
gued it to the following year. Thoſe who diſavowed 


: 


6 


4 


and inflamed by oppoſition, ſo pol- | 


{ 


4 
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deſite and hopes of liberty, he expected to obtain it 
by publiſhing; that in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
he had diſcovered a gold mine of immenſe value in 
Guiana. James, though he placed little confidence 
in this report; yet thinking Raleigh had already ſuf- 
fered ſufficient puniſhment; releaſed him from prifon, 
and gave him the command of thoſe advetturers,whom 
the deſire of ſharing in the pretended mine, had in- 
ſpired with a deſire of ſnaring his fortunes; but ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to grant him a pardon, though it 
ſeemed a natural conſequence, when he was entruſted 
with power and command. a. 
As ſoon as his fleet, which conſiſted of twelve 
ſhips, was ready, he failed from Plymouth; and 

ſteered directly for Guiana in America; On his arri- 
val he found the Spaniards had formed a ſettlement 
on the river Oronoko, built a ſmall town called Sr. 
Thomas, and were working ſome gold mines of ſmall 
value in the neighbqurhood. Raleigh entered the 
mouth of the river with his whole fleet, but did not 
think it prudent to purſue his deſign againſt the rapid 
current of the river with his largeſt ſhips. He there- 


fore detached five of his ſmalleſt veſſels under the 
| command of his ſon and captain Keymis, who was 


ſaid to have diſcovered the mine in queſtian, during 


| his former voyage with Sir Walter to that country, 


with orders to ſail up the Oronoko, as far as poſſible, 
in order to find the mountain in the bowels of which 
the mine was ſituated; But not being able to purſue 

their courſe, they landed near St. Thomas, where 
they were fired upon by the Spaniards; Young Ra- 
leigh, to encourage his men; called out; © that this 
was the true mine, and none but fools looked for any 
other; and advancing upon the Spaniards, received 
a ſhot of which he immediately expired, Keymis 


| and his companions were not diſmayed, they carried 


on the attack with the utmoſt vigour, and ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of the place. They found not, 


however, the riches they expected: the Spaniards 


were poor, and the produce of the mines inconſider- 
able. Keymis was now requeſted to lead them to the 


his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, regarded not his prohi- | 
bition, but met at the time appointed. The king 
was exaſperated at this contempt. of his authority, 


mine he had before diſcovered, but abſolutely re- 


fuſed; and the Engliſh, after burning tlie town, re- 


turned to the reſt of the fleet' at the mouth of the 


and committed them all to priſon. Such as thought 
proper to ſubmit were pardoned, but the reſt brought 
to their trial, and condemned for high- treaſon. None 
of them, however, were executed; but ſix of the 
moſt refractory were baniſhed. the kingdom. This 
ſevere proceeding had intimidated the clergy, ſo that 
James met with much leſs reſiſtance in his attempt. 
But all his power and all his influence were exerted in 
vain: the Scottiſh miniſters tefuſed to introduce the 
ceremonies he had recommended, and the deſign of 
the king was conſidered by the vulgar, as an attempt 
to baniſh the Chriſtian religion out of Scotland. 
Nor was James more fortunate in gaining the af- 
fections of the puritanical ſect in England. Deſirous 
of ſoftening that gloomy diſpoſition which was every 
day aining ground in the kingdom, he publiſhed a 
proclamation for Allowing and encouraging, after 
divine ſervice, all kinds of lawful games and exer- 
Cites, that the minds of the people might be exhili- 
rated, and detached from that melancholy horror 
which was at once injurious to the health of the body, 
— deſtructive of the enlivening intercourſes of | 
werety, © Wo e ie tart 
A. D. 1618. The famous Sir Walter, Raleigh, 
during his impriſonment _ of; thirteen years in the | 
Tower, had applied himſelf cloſely to ſtudy, and 
«quired ſo great a reputation for learning, that all | 
s faults were forgotten. He was now as much la- 
mented, as he had been before hated. by the people, | 
at great genius, that renowned warrior, educated 
amidſt nayal and military enterprizes, treated with ſo 
much rigour, was conſidered as a valuable Citizen, 
ho ought to be reſtored to the ſtate. The favour- 


| fore abſolutely refuſed to make any fatther attempts 


river, Raleigh, finding himſelf diſappointed in the 
promiſes of Keymis, threatened him with the king's 
diſpleafure, which that-officer -prevented by retiring 
to his cabbin, and putting an end to his'own life; 
It was now ſuſpected by Raleigh's companions, 
that they had been deceived by their leader; that he 
had never any aſſurance of their being any ſuch mine 
he pretended to be in ſearch of; that he had always 
intended to plunder St. Thomas; and, after encou- 
raging his ſoldiers with the ſpoil of that place, to 
have proceeded to invade the other Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments; 2 by ſuch daring enterprizes to repair 
the ruins of his ſhattered fortune, and flattering him- 
ſelf with being able to purchaſe, by his wealth, the 
pardon he had before ſollicited in vain. They there: 
on the Spaniſh ſettlements, and obliged him to return 
to Plymouth, where he was arreſted by his majeſty's 
order, and conveyed to the Tower; / i 1 
During the abſence of Raleigh; the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador had made loud complaints at the court of 
London, of the depredations committed by the 
Engliſh under that intrepid commander; and a reſo- 


| lution was taken to carry the former ſentence paſſed 


againſt him into execution. The king ' according! 


| liſtened to the advice of his council, 'and Cf ned the 


warrant for his execution; Raleigh now called forth 
all the force of his mind, and met death with the 
es intrepidity. When he came upon the ſcaf: 

old he touched the edge of the executioner's axe; 
and ſaid, This is a ſhatp but ſure remedy for all 
ills.” His ſpeech to the people was calm and elo- 
quent, in which he endeavoured to exculpate himſelf 


We diſpoſitions of the public increaſing at once his 


from the crimes laid to his cha 


rge; and load his ene- 


Nn n mies 


12 and which Were approved of by the Engliſh 2 parlia- 
ment. Gondomar had; however, no authoriny to 


322 


commiſſion; eſpecially as he Was then the only man 


the daughter. of a king. Gondomat, the Spanith | 


king to embrace the PIES with the 


be conſtrained in matters of religion, nor their titles 
prejudiced in (caſe they embraced the doctrines of 


be 


tria, to be elected nominal king of Hungary and 


A. D. 1618. 


mies with the public hatred. Having finiſhed his 
harangue; he, with the utmoſt indifference, laid his 
head upon the block, arid-received the fatal bl. 

His fate was regretted by the whole body of the | 
nobility ; and the Engliſh patriots beheld the fate of 


— with ſilent itidignation; The public clamour 
againſt the puſillanimous adminiſtration of James 


was, by this event; gfæatly increaſed. It was thought 

an inſtance of cruelty and injuſtice to execute a ſen- 
tence, Which had been fo long ſuſpended, and tacitly | 
pardoned; by conferring on him a new truſt and | 


in England who enjoyed a high reputation for valour | 
and military experience; gf 
James had formed the moſt ridiculous notion, that 
it was unworthy a prince of Wales to marry any but | 


ambaſſador in England, in order to open a negotia- 
tion with the Engliſh monarch; dropped ſome hints | 
that the infanta Maria, would not be refuſed if de- 
manded for the king's ſon; and in order to render | 
the temptation irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, | 
he gave the greateſt hopes that an immenſe dowry | 
would be given with that princeſs. The hopes of | 
accompliſhing ſo advantageous a treaty induced the 
reateſt avi- 
dity : 


ſador at Madrid, 


ug 


ſubſtance as follows ; 11 P „ | 
. © That the pope's diſpenſation ſhould be obtained 
by the ſole act of the Spaniſh monarch. ZE 


That the children of this marriage ſhould not 


_—_— TY 


Kome. | 
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A. D. 1626. 
part of the grievance of the Bohemians, who ſon 
becarne furious. Bos e eg 
In the midſt of theſe confuſions, Matthias paid the 
debt of nature, and Ferdinand of Auftriawas | 
on the imperial throne, This new dignity, howe 
made no impreſſion upon the proteſtants of Botieny,.' 
whoſe power was now conſiderable. They inſiſtec 
on having liberty to rebuild the churches which had 
been thrown down by the catholics 5 upon which the 
council of ſtate iſſued a declaration againſt the pro. 
teſtants, peremptorily refuſing to grant their requeſt 
Exaſperated at this denial, they repaired to the pa. : 
lace, and threw three of the emperor's: officers our 


s 


| of the window. This outrage expoſed them to the 


fury of Ferdinand. They knew they had nothing 
to expect from his clemency, and therefore dete® 
mined either to ſucceed in an attempt to recover ther 
liberties, or perrſh in the glorious cauſe. They con 
ſidered themſelves as entitled to depoſe a king they 
had not elected, and actually made a tender oF their | 
crown to the Elector Palatine, ſon- in- la to the kin 
of England. Frederick accepted the offer, and wa 
actually elected king of Bohemia. James com 
plained of this proceeding in the electors, as difle 

imprudent, and diſhonourahle. He could by ns 


| means approve of the maxims of elective govern- 
and, after many formalities and fcruples had | 
been diſcuſſed by the Spaniſn council, certain articles 
were tranſmitted by lord Digby, the Engliſn ambaſ- 

for his approbatian. They were in 


ments, and was perſuaded that Ferdinand, by a kind 
of preſcriptive right, had acquired a lawful title te 
Bohemia. He accuſed his ſon-in-law of forcing him 
either to deſert his cauſe, or break off his negotiation 


| with Spain. He alſo complained of his duplicity, 


in having deſired. his advice with regard to his ac- 
' cepting the crown of Bohemia, and actually received 
it before the meſſenger could arrive at London, The 
popularity of Frederick*s cauſe was, notwithſtanding 
theſe reproaches, ſo great in England, that Jane 
found himſelf under a kind of neceffiry of doing 


© That the infanka's family, being ſtrangers, may | 
be tatholics, and ſhall have a decent place appointed | 
for celebrating divine ſeryice according to the church 
of Rome; and the ecclefiaſtics and religious perſons 
enjoy the liberty of wearing their religious habits. 
„That the marriage ſhould'be celebrated in Spain 
by a procurator, according to the inſtructions of the 
council of Trent; and after the infanta's arrival in 
England, ſuch ſolemnization ſhould be uſed as may 
render the marriage valid according to the laws of 
chat hinge n ang tw 55 
„That the princeſs mould have a competent 
number of chaplains, antl a confeflor; being ſtrangers, 


one of whom ſhould have power to govern her fa- 


mily in religious matters,” 
Though theſe articles excited the clamour of the 
nation, yet, if we except that part which permits the 
religious and eccleſiaſtics to wear their proper habits, 
they differ very little from thoſe afterwards agreed 
upon by the ſame prince and a princeſs of France, 


conclude the marriage on theſe terms. The whole 
intention of the Spaniſh court ſeems to have been 
only to amuſe the king in order to prevent his ſending 
a powerful aſſiſtance to the proteftants in Germany. 
| Notions of liberty never prevailed more ſtrongly | 
in Europe than at this period; even Hungary, Bo- 
hemia; and Auſtria, were as jealous of their rights 
as the Engliſh 'themfelves. The ſpirit of indepen- 
dence had taken root in Germany ever ſince the reign 
of Charles V. The example of the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces was always preſent with theſe peo- 
ple, who pretended to the ſame privileges, and thought 
themſelves in a better condition co demand them; than 

even the Hollanders themſelves. The emperor Mat- 
thias havihg procured his couſin Ferdinand of Auf. 


Bohemia, and obliged the other archdukes to yield 
him up Auſtria, the inhabitants of theſe three ſtaxes 
Joined in complaining, that ſufficient regard had not 


11 appeliation, 


ſomething in his favour. He could not, however, 


be prevailed upon to give his ſon-in-law the title of - 


king of Bohemia; and ifiued orders, forbidding the 
clergy to pray for him in the churches under that 


A. D. 1619. The new-emperor, Ferdinand II. who 
poſſeſſed greater abilities chan generally fell to the 
ſhare of the Auſtrian princes, prepared himſelf, with 
great diligence, for the recovery of his authority, 
Beſides the aſſiſtance of his fubjects who adhered to 
the catholic religion, he attached to his intereſt a 
powerful combination of the neighbouring poten- 
tates; all the catholic princes of the empire dechred 
in his favour ; even the elæctor of Saxony, the molt 
powerful among the Proteſtunts, and the king ef 
Poland, eſpouſed his cauſe. ' The: Spanifh monarch, 
who conſidered. his Own intereſt as inſeparably con- 
nected with the younger branch of his family, ſent 
him powerful ſuccours from Italy, and From the LH. 
Countries, and do furniſhed large ſurms of mone) 
for the ſupport of Ferdinand and the catholic fel 
gion. Gondomar was alſo. ordered 20 continue the 
deluſive negotiation, in order to prevent James f ron 
aſſiſting his ſon-in-law. That arcful minifter, by ls 
inſinuating manners, and a large ſum of money Judi 
cioufly diſtribured, ſoon! gained the afcendency abet 
the king, the favourite, and the miniſtry; ſo tha, 
in effect, he governed the whole kingdom: Jauss 
who, above all things, dreaded the breaking of , 
match on which his · affections were ſo warmly fix 
and, at the fame time, deſirous of acquiring the it 
of The Pacific King, inſtead of taking any vigor 
meaſures to ſupport his fon-inJaw, had again rent « 
to his ruinous method of negotiation. l 

lord Doncaſter to mediate a peace in the empire; ® 
Ferdinand would ſcarce favdur Him with an audience 
and the embaſſy immediately became aboftre. | 
A. D. 1620. The affairs of Germany now de 
to a criſis. Ferdinand having :eollefted -a pe 


army, under the comtaffd ef the duke of Barth 


' 


and the count de Buequoy, rn rched ag int Frederick 


—_— 


been ſhewn to their privileges; religion alſo made a 


. 5 @ %,, 2 72 | d al 
in Bohemia. At the ſame time, Spinola an 


* 


| advantages he expected from it. 


A. D. 162i. . 

rmy of thirty thouſand veterans in the Low Coun- 

2 1 and when Edmonds, James's reſident at Błuſ- 
» 


ede demanded of the archiduke Albert the meaning 


| fe lat reparations, he was told; that Spino 4 
of tees fl orders immediately from Madrid, 
and that the king of Spain alone knew the purpoſe 
fot which the forces were intended. In the mean 


time, the Elector Palatine was put under the ban of 
the empire; and the execution of it committed to the 
elector of Saxony, who immediately entered and ſub- 
qued Luſatia. The war now raged with great fury 


in the bowels of Germany; änd James, unable any 


longer to reſiſt the ſollicitations of his ſubjects; who 
offered to advance very large ſums to opport the 
right of the Elector Palatine to the crown of Bohemiaz 
ove leave for Sir Horace Vere to command a fmall 
body of forces for the preſervation of the Palatinare: 
This little army conſiſted of two thoilfand two hun- 
dred men, compoſed chiefly of volunteers, and headed 
by the intrepid earls of Oxford and Effex : the com- 
pany of the latter conſiſted of three hundred gentle- 
men, fifty of whom he paid cut of His own pocket; 
and a kind of promiſe was extorted from James, that 
he would ſuffer two more regiments to be ſerit after 
chem. Thoſe brave volunteers were landed in Hol- 
land, paſſed the Rhine below Weſel, and were eſcorted 
to Frankfort by a body of troops under prince Fre- 
derick Henry of Naſſau. On the firſt of October, 
they joined the Palatine army, commanded by the 
Margrave of Anſpach. They arrived, however; 


only time enough to be the melancholy witneſſes of. | 


the deſtruction of that cauſe they came to ſupport. 
The duke of Bavaria having joined the imperial 
general in Bohemia, advanced towards Prague, in 
the neighbourhood of which the Elector Palatine was 
poſted. For ſome days, the two armies faced each 
other; but on the eighteenth of November, a battle 


was fought, which decided the fate of the Boliemian 


crown. The Elector Palatine was totally defeated, 
and fled, with his wife and family, to Holland: The 
inhabitants of Prague opened their gates to the Im- 
perialiſts; and the unfortunate Frederick ſaw himſelf 


abandoned by all his friends and lies, except count 


Mansfeldt, who ſtill preſerved his fidelity. The com- 
plaints of the people againſt the timid and puſillani- 
mous conduct of James were now both loud and 
alarming. It was ſaid publicly, that he had not only 
deprived the elector of that aſſiſtance which the Eng- 
liſh were both willing and able to afford him, bur alſo 
had deterred other princes from eſpouſing his quarrel. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that James was unwilling to 
preſerve the Palatinate ; but he was ſo much infatu- 
ated by the perſuaſions of Gondomar, that he be- 
lieved the moſt effectual expedient for that purpoſe 
was the marriage of his ſon with the Infanta of Spain; 
and that the treaty he was negotiating for that pur- 
poſe, would infallibly miſcarry if he took any vigo- 
rous meaſures in favour of the elector. Keſides, his 
averſion to war was inſuperable : he never dreamed 
that his peaceable diſpoſition tended only to expoſe 
him to contempt : he conſidered not thar the Spaniſh 


match itſelf was attended with ſuch difficulties, that 


all his art of negotiation would never he able to re. 
move, much leſs that this alliance could ſafely be 
depended upon as the means of procuring the great 


A.D. 1621. James ſeems, however, at laſt to have 
determined to purſue vigorous meaſures; and flat- 
tered himſelf with receiving large ſupplics from the 
parliament, which met on the Ce AIR of January. 
He opened the ſeſſion with a OE eech from th 


throne, in which he explained t 


ments, expatiated on his own neceſſities, and de- 
manded ſupplies for the relief of the Palatinate, in | 
the defence of 'which he declared he would hazard || 
'S crown, and the life of his own fon, ſhould his | 
Mavours to procure a reaſonable” peace miſcarry, || 
e commons, extremely incenſed againſt the am- 


re proceedings of the houſe of Auſtria, imme- 
mtelyggranted the king two ſubſidies, with which 


* 11585 from the 


9 8 8 
diſcuſſed, the commons received petitions, againſt 
the increaſe of popiſh recuſants} monopolies, and 
projectors-. The King had fatmed to certain indivi- 
duals the power of licenſing taverns and public 
| houſes; aid granted to Sit Giles Mompeſſon and 


tion, that upon complaint being made to the upper 
houſe, they were ordered to be committed to priſon. 


he was degraded from the honour of Knighthood, and 
his eſtate confiſcated. His companion in iniquity was 


a f 
a fine of a thouſand pounds, and to be impriſone 
„/ nes 7 


| proceeded againſt theſe delinquents, James began to 
| tear for his favourite, who had been the author of 
| theſe monopolies. He therefore went to the houſe of 
| peers; and in a ſpeech filled with the moſt affectionate 
| expreſſions, aſſured the parliament, that had he 


| the authors with the utmoſt ſeverity : at the fame 
| time, cautioning the houſe not to credit every report, 
| left the innocent ſhould ſuffer inſtead of the guilty. 
| The houſe underſtood his meaning, and endeavoured 
| not to trace the evil to its ſource, 1 
Soon after, lord chancellor Bacon, viſcount St. 


| Albans, was impeached by the commons: upon 


which the king again repaired to the houſe; and, in 
a ſpeech; repreſented the neceſſity of punithing cor- 
rupt judges ; and follicited farther ſubſidies; as the 
| ſupplies granted by the commons were already ex- 
jj pended in ſubſiſting the Ele&or Palatine and his fa- 
mily, who had taken refuge in Holland, He ob- 
| ſerved, that large fums would be neceſſary for de- 


| fraying the expence of ſending extraordinary ambaf= 


| ſadors to all the courts of Europe, as well as in 


gotiations proved abortive : and concluded with pro- 
I} teſting, that he would not diſſolve the parliament tilt 
all the affairs then under conſideration ſhould be fully 
ne = 8 3-770 „ 


| Bacon was a nobleman equally admired for the 
| greatneſs of his genius, and beloved for his courtequs 


| and affable demeangr : but his want of economy, 
and his indulgence to his ſervants, had inyolved hint 
in debts ; and in order to ſupply his neceſſities, hę 
had been tempted to take bribes from ſuitors "In 
| chancery. It is, however affirmed, that notwith- 
| ſtanding this enormous abuſe, he ſtill maintained; in 
| the ſeat of Juſtice, an unſhaken integrity; and bad 
given ſuch juſt and equitable decrees, that none of 


* 


| em were ever afterwards queſtioned or revetfed. 


is | Conſcious of his guilt, he imprecated tlie mercy of 


Il his judges, and endeavoured, by a general confeſſion, 
| fo avoid the ſhame of a public inquiry. Bur the 
| lords were inexorable, and inſiſted on a full confeffion 


have thrown a veil over his Fon. or rather his weak- 
mired by poſterity, He 


country, and diſplayed ſuch abilities in literature, as 


! 


| 


attractions of ambition. | 
In the mean time, the bold ſpirit of the commons 


1 


was growing imperceptibly. Nothing eſcaped their 
attention and vigilance, It was in this parliament the 
two parties, aiterwards known by the names of 

| Whigs 


| 
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James was fatisfied for the preſent. This affair being 


Francis Michel an excluſive patent for the fale of gold 
and ſilver lade. By virtue of this privilege, they 
had been guilty of fuch ſcandalous frauds and extor- 


Mompeſſon, however, found means to eſcape; but 


ſentenced to do public penance in the ſtreet, ſitting 
on horſeback with his face towards the tail, to pay 


| Perceiving with what eagerneſs the two houſes 


| known of theſe E he would have puniſhed . 
t 
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maintaining an army to act with vigour; if the ne“ 


much preferable the exerciſe of their talents is to the 
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N 


Whigs and Tories, were firſt formed; and of whom | 


it may be ſaid, that if they have often, threatened the 
government with total, diſſolution, they have, not- 
withſtanding, been the real cauſe of its conſtant life 


„ T3 


drew up a ſpirited remonſtrance, which they pro- 


poſed to preſent to his majeſty, wherein they obſerv- 
ened the liberties of Europe; that the progreſs of the 


alarming apprehenſions, leſt it ſhould once more gain 
the aſcendant in the i z that the king's lenity 


towards the profeſſors of that religion, had, increaſed l 


their arrogance and preſumption ;, that the uncon- 


trouled conqueſts made by the Auſtrian family, had 
raiſed the expectations of the Engliſh papiſts; while | N 


the expectation of the Spaniſh match inſpired them 
with the moſt ſanguine hopes of procuring, if not a 


final eſtabliſhment, at leaſt an entire toleration of 


their religion.” They then proceeded humbly to offer | 
to his majeſty the following remedies againſt theſe | 
growing evils : That he ſhould immediately under- | 


take the defence of the Palatinate by force of arms; 
that he ſhould declare war againſt Spain, whoſe arms 
and riches formed the chief. bulwark of the catholic 


religion in Europe; that he would engage in no nego- 


tiations for the marriage of his ſon, but with a pro- 
teſtant princeſs ; that the children of popiſh recu- 
ſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and com- 


. * * 0 


mitred to the care of proteſtant teachers and ſchool- 


maſters; and that the fines and confiſcations to which 
the catholics were ſubject hy the law, ſhould be ex- 


acted with the utmoſt rigour.” 


« 5 


The king was at Newmarket 


unprecedented remonſtran 5 and immediately wrote 
a letter to the ſpeaker, in w 
the houſe for debating openly on matters far above 


their reach and capacity, and ſtrictly forbad them to, 


meddle with any thing that regarded his government 
or deep matters of ſtate ; and eſpecially not to touch, || 


on his ſon's marriage with a daughter of, Spain, nor 
to attack the honour of that king, or any of his 


friends and confederates. In order the more to inti-, | 
midate them, he mentioned the impriſonment. of Sir 
Edwin Sandys; and though he declared that his con- 


4 


finement was not owing to any offence cmmitted in 


, - * . 


the houſe, yer he plainly told th 


# 


4 


himſelf juitly entitled to puniſh every miſdemeanor || 


in parliament, as well during its, ſitting as after its 


2 2 


diſſolution; and that he intended, for the future, to 


chaſtiſe every man whoſe inſolent behaviour fhould 


6 


give occaſion for offence.” “. R rg 

This letter was fo far from producing the effects 
intended by his majeſty, that it threw: the houſe into 
a flame. They knew their own ſtrength too well to 
be intimidated at James's menaces. Inſtead of re- 


1 $ 
T F 


tracting what they had done, they entered with greater 


freedom than ever on the national ETIEFBnces, and 


the dangerous ſtate of the reformed religion both at || © of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom from. all Net | 
re | | © peachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation (other 
drawn up indeed in very reſpectful terms, but not leſs || 
bold and ſpirited than the former. After. 8 | 


home and abroad. They formed a new femonſtrance, 


him with the chearfulneſs with which they undertoo 
to aſſiſt him in the defence of the Palatinate, they 


obſerved, © That their zeal for the proteſtant reli- 


HISTORY OF EN GLA N b. 
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| with regard to the rights and privileges of parliament 
| in the fo | 
cd, © That the power of the houſe of Auftria threat-, || 
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| © which daily happen within this realm, are prope 
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were threatened, and to point out remedies f 
erty to ſpeak. freely in che houſe, and allo of 1, 


late a privilege which was their undoubted r 


which he himſelf, had confirmed in his i 


ng 1s n 8: | the p 4K 
clear and explicit terms, he concluded his 1 


| © inheritance, but cou 
catholic religion in England, occaſioned the moſt 


* pleaſed to give our royal aſſurance, t 


that would pare his prerogative and the flowers of 
* his crown. But of this we hope there will never 
be cauſe given.“ | 0 


eleventh of December, breathes all the ſpirit of de. 
potiſm. The houſe of commons were juſtly alarm- 


| abuſe, and they had already abuſed it. They there- | 


| leges, and drew up the following proteſtation, which 

ich he ſharply rebuked || is ſo very remarkable, that it will be neceſſary to give 

e oye: || it at full length. © The commons now aſſembled in 

| « parliament, being juſtly occaſioned thercunto, con- 

15 cerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, ind privileges 
h 11 


| cc of 
| « make the folowing proceſtation : That the lie 
| << ries, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of parliament arc 


ommitted in; || © ſtate, and defence of the realm, and of the church 
em, ,, that he thought. 


| < ſubje&s and matter of council and debate in pat. 
| < liament, and that in the handling and proceeds 
| « of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the houſe of 
| © parliament hath, and of right, ought to have, 
freedom of ſpecch to propound, treat, reaſon, and 
bring to concluſion the ſame ; and that the com 


— = — 
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matter or matters touching the parliament 0r 110 
| < liamentary buſineſs. And that if any of the 


A. D. 163} 
gion and the intereſt of his majęſty's family, had in 
uced them to repreſent the dangers with which bal 
eee 1 q a , . dies Tar t 
evils : that by his letter to the ſpeaker; he 5: hoſe 
determined to deprive them of the parliamenta 


juriſdiction which the houſe. exerciſed over its oe 
members ; they therefore begged he would not vig. 

1 | d right, and 
which they inherited from their anceſtors dn 


ch f h m ches 
parliament, and without which it would Ie Xen 


ble to diſcuſs and determine the affairs that might fall 
under. hei ee M .. 
This reſolute anſwer in the commons. raiſed eyer, 
ſpark of regal pride in the compoſition of James, Hi 
anſwer, was ſhort, peremptory, and ſuitable tothatſpirit 
of kingly power which filled his breaſt. After explain. 
ing his intentions with regard tothe prerogativein 


| lowing manner: And although we cannot 
« allow the ſtile, calling it your undoubted right and 
| d rather have wiſhed you had 

ſaid, that your privileges were derived from the 
grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us (for 
moſt of them grew by precedents, which rather 
„ ſhew toleration then inheritance :) as we are 
© Plea 1 aſſurance, that, as long 
“as you continue yourſelves within the limits of 
* your duty, we will be as careful to maintain and 
preſerve your lawful liberties and privileges as any 
of our anceſtors were, nay, as to preſerve our own. 
„royal prerogative; ſo as your , houſe, ſhall only 
have need to beware to trench upon the preroga- 
tive of the crown, which would enforce us, or any 
« juſt king, to retrench them of their privileges, 


This anſwer, which is dated at Newmarket the 


ed. They ſaw theft title to every privilege, if not 
plainly denied, yet conſidered at leaſt as very preca- 
rious. He plainly told them it might be forfeited by 


fore reſolved to grant no ſupply till they received fa. 
tisfaction from James for the breach of their privi- 


arliament, among others here mentioned, do 


« the ancient and undoubted birth- right and inher- 
& tance of the ſubjects of England; and that the 
urgent and arduous affairs concerning the king, 


« of England; and the maintenance and making of 
ho laws, f and redr eſs of miſchiefs i and grievances, 


* 


” 
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& mons in parliament have, like liberty and 92 
p44 | py AN SO "TTY e * F nn 

<« to treat of theſe matters, in ſuch order as in tte 


judgment ſhall Lem fitteſt, and that eyery memb 


« than by cenſue of the houſe itſelf) for or conc 
« ing any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring ot | 


members be complained of and queſtioned Bar 


* , we 
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| 


e thing done or ſaid in parhament, the ſame is to be 


« ſhewn to the * by the advice and aſſent of all 
« the commons, a embled in parliament, before the 
« king give credence to any private information,” 

© Informed of theſe increaſing heats. and jealouſies 
that prevailed in the lower houſe, James hurried to 


town from Newmarket, determined to exert the regal 


authority with, which he was intruſted, and convince 
ſerting their liberties. On is arrival, he ſent 72 
diately for the journal book of the commons, an 


1 


above proteſtation, which he conſidered as an inſult 
; ” rg ; H} 5a} » 1 1687 2 1 
abſolutely null and void, becaũſe it was voted tumul- 


becauſe. it was expreſſed in ſuch general and ambigu- 
ous terms, as might be conſidered as a ſufficient foun- 
dation for the moſt enormous crimes, arid extended 
to the moſt unwarrantable uſurpations on the prero- 

ative of the crown, Soon after he diſſolved the 

arliament by proclamation, in which he made al 
apology to the public for his whole conduct. Some 
of the leaders among the commons he committed to 

riſon, and ſent others to execute a commiſſion in 
Peland At laſt he prohibited all diſcourſe on pub- 


from ſpeaking on thoſe ſubjects, in which they were 
moſt intereſted; an authority enjoyed not by the moſt 
deſpotic monarch. | STAR 


the animoſities of the parties. Every nation piques 
ſelf on diſcuſſing the principles of government. One 
party exalted the royal prerogative, the other parlia- 
mentary liberty. The ſource of authority, its extent 


imperfect, and remoter ages covered with obſcurity, 
there is inexhauſtible matter for oppoſition and diſ- 
pute. By means of argument, the republic ſpirit 
increaſed, and formed a ſyſtem of which it was eaſy 
to ſee the dreadful conſequences. If James had not 


whole reign, brought his ſucceſſor to the ſcaffold. 


the conſequence of fruitleſs negotiations in Germany, 


Bavaria, who commanded the Auſtrian armies. The 
purpale, ſince hoſtilities were already ceaſed by his 
aving taken poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, which he 


take place between the contending parties. Notwith- 
Randing this groſs inſult, and though every circum- 


nduſtriouſly eluded all his applications, that weak 


rig evaſions, and renew the conferences at Bruſ- 
8 : Ny £ bd 4 ll 3 


father-in-law were ineffectual, embraced ſome favour- 
able circumſtances ariſing from the expiration of the 
truce between Spain and the States-general, and. the 


or the recovery of his dominions. Three conſidera- 


weceſs ſtill purſued the unfortuhate Frederick. 
cunt Tilly, at the head of the Imperial army, de- 
cated the duke of Brunſwick, and ſoon after the 
ande of Baden. Mansfeldt, though his army was 
Eur inferior in numbers, till continued the War; 
"nor bing ſupported with money eier dy the 


the commons that they had B far in af- 


tuauſly at a late hour, and in a very thin houſe; and 


A prohibition of this kind tended only to heighten 


and its limits were examined; diſcuſſions ſo much 
the more dangerous, as the firſt laws being always | 


had recourſe to maxims capable of ſtriking the Eng- 
liſh with awe, that ſyſtem of independence would 
then have taken place, which, after diſtur bing his 


he ſtill purſued the ſame plan which had already ren- 
dered him ſufficiently contemptible. He diſpatched | 
Digby to the emperor, deſiring a ceſſation of hoſti-- 
lites. The miniſter ee al yu the duke. of | 


duke told him that there needed no treaty for that 


ſtance concurred to convince James that the emperor 


©armics were raiſed, and commanded by three able 
generals, Chriſtian, duke of Brunſwick, the prince 
a Baden, and count Mansfeldt. But the ſame ill 


. 


. ths 28 „ 14 1 | | 
before the council, tore ut, with his own hand, the 


on his prerogative. . At the ſame time he declared it | 


A. D. 1622. Though James had already ſeen | 


intended to Keep till a final accommodation ſhould | 


monarch had the meanneſs to follow Ferdinand thro? | 


Frederick, finding the pacific endeavours of his | 


* 2 


kalouſies of the Germans excited by the increaſing | 
power of the houſe of Auſtria, to make a final effort 


* 
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Palatinate or the king of England, he could act only 
on the defenſive. Theſe misfortunes, joined to the 
perſuaſions of James, who was deſirous that his ſon- 
in- law ſhould lay down his arms, entirely diſheartened 
| that prince, 'who retired to Sedan, where he remained 


Brunſwick. ''' Count Mansfeldt was diſmiſſed from 
his employment; and that famous general retired 
| with his army into'the Low Countries; where he was 
| received into the pay of the ſtates-general. In the 
mean time'the weakneſs of James rendered him con- 
temptible in every court of Europe; it was even ex- 
tended ſo far as to paint him ſometimes: with a ſcab- 
| bard without a ſword, and ſometimes with a ſword 
which a number of perſons were trying in vain'to 
ara out' of the-ſoabbarg; ii imo hy T2 bY data 
Though the king of Bohemia was always per- 
ſuaded that a vigorous oppoſition always bids faireſt 
for obtaining equitable terms, yet the repeated re- 
queſts of his father-in-law, had forced him to aban- 
don his maxim, and now, when it was too late, he 


* 


tihate; He beſieged and took Heidelberg, the richeſt 
city in it, and ſent its fine libraries of books, to 
Rome. - The caſtle was bravely defended by Her- 
bert, an Engliſh colonel, who, after performing pro- 
digies of valour; was killed with a muſquet ball. 
Tilly next made ' himſelf maſter. of Manheim, not- 
withſtanding the noble defence made by the garriſon 
commanded by Sir Horace Vere, 
ave up all thoughts of recovering the 


* 


James now 


— 


| himſelf that if he could accomplith his ſon's marriage 
with the infanta of Spain, he ſhould be able to ob- 
tain, by the aſſiſtance of that court, the territories: of 
his ſon-in-law, and re- inſtate him in his former dig- 
| nity. Ferdinand, however, determined to prevent 
him from executing his project. He aſſembled a 
diet at Ratiſpon, in which he declared that the 
| eleCtor palatine, having been guilty of nn: 
his eſtates, goods and dignities were forfe 
„8 or 

being unwilling to diminiſh the number of electors, 
he ordered that Maximilian of Bavaria,; ſhould be 
inveſted with the electorate palatine;” 


1 1 


* 


The eyes of the Engliſh were now turned ſullenly 
towards Spain, where Digby, earl of Briſtol; had the 
fole management of the negotiation for the marriage; 
Briſtol was a nobleman: of great abilities, and had 
formerly diſapproved of entering into any engage- 


= La 


* 


of the ſincerity of that court, that he wrote a letter 
to James, felicitating him on the entire accompliſh- 
ment of his views and projects: a daughter of Spain, 
whom he repreſented as extremely amiable, would 
| ſoon, he ſaid, be conducted into England, and bring 

with her an immenſe fortune of two millions, 4: ſum 
four times greater than ever given with any other 
ere The truth is, that the court of Spain had 

itherto carried on the negotiation. merely to amuſe 
the Engliſh monarch ; but perceiving that James was 
determined, on any terms, to complete the alliance} 
it was thought that ſo favourable an opportunity of 
reſtoring the catholic faith in England ſhould not be 
neglected, as it ſeemed more than probable, it might 
eaſily be effected by means of the infanta, and her 
numerous train of domeſtics and dependents, who 


= „ 
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ſuant to this reſolution, the behaviour of the Spaniſh 
court was now entirely. changed, and appeared as 
eager to conclude the negotiation, as before to find ex- 
cules for deferring it. The only difficulty conſiſted 
in extorting from the Engliſh monarch ſuch conceſ- 
ſions as might contribute to complete the favourite 
deſign, and which the impatience of James gave the 
greateſt reaſon to expect; that the only obſtacles that 
now remained to the completion of the marriage were 
thoſe. relating to religion. 


” 


The earl of Briſtol; ever ſince his arrival in Spain, 


lhad been employed in ſettling thoſe preliminaries. 
eee 9000 So At 


an unwelcome gueſt with his uncle the duke of 


| repented of his folly. Count Tilly, after the retreat 
of Mansfeldt, loſt not a monient to haraſs the Pala- 


Palatinate from the emperor.” But he ſtill flattered 


ited; but 


ments with Spain; but appeared now ſo convinced 


were to enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. Pur- 
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At laſt the court of Spain made their final demands 
with regard to that particular, and the earl of Briſtol 
ſent them immediately to his maſter. ' James made 
ſome difficulty of agreeing to theſe articies; but his 


deſire of completing the marriage at laſt got the better | 


of his prudence © he ſigned the articles, and ſent them 
back to Spain. Among all the conceſſions favourable 
to the catholics, none gave 
Engliſh than that in which'the king engaged that the 
children of the prince and the Infanta ſhould be edu- 


cated by their mother till they were ten years of age; 
a condition which could only be ſtipulated with a 


view of implanting in their tender minds the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices in favour af the Romiſh religion; and 


though ſo early an age might ſeem, little ſuſceptible 


of any laſting impreſſions, - yet the ſame motive which 
prompted the Spaniſh monarch to inſert it, ſhould 
have induced the king of England to reject it. Be- 
ſides the public treaty, there were | ſeveral private 
articles, by which both the king and prince of Wales 
engaged to ſuſpend the penal laws againſt the catho- 
lics, to obtain a repeal of them from the parliament, 
and to tolerate the exerciſe of the popiſn religion in 
pri dil ha ot ont bo 4 
A. D. 1623. Every previous ſtep being thus ad- 
juſted, nothing was wanting to conclude the marriage 


but the pope's diſpenſation, which was conſidered 


merely as a formality. | Elated by this ſucceſs? James 
triumphed in his pacific councils, and conſoled him- 
ſelf for the contempt he had incurred in all the courts 


of Europe, in having tamely ſuffered his.ſon-in-law | 


to be {tripped of his eſtates and dignity... But while 


he was boaſting of his ſuperior wiſdom, and ſagacity, 
his flattering proſpects were ruined by the raſhneſs of 


a man whom he 


be the curſe of himſelf, his family, and his people. 
Buckingham, who was now. as much in favour, || 2 | 
o direct rival; made him the warmeſt proteſtations of friend- 
all the affairs of the kingdom, was envious; of the. || ſhip ; ſhewed him every reſpect in the power of ma- 
great credit obtained by Briſtol in the Spaniſh. negoti- 
ation. The ambitious favourite therefore determined 


vwith the prince as with the king, and ſeemed to direct 


to ſupplant him, or, at leaſt, to ſhare in the honour 
of | concluding a treaty ſo agreeable to the king. He 
perſuaded the prince to undertake a journey to the 
court of Madrid in perſon, in order to bring home 
his miſtreſs the Infanta. He repreſented to him, that 
the romantic nature of the adventure could not fail 


of attracting the admiration and affection of that 


monarch and his ſubjefts, and of. introducing him 
to the princeſs under the character of a fond lover, 
rather than of a ſtately huſband; that the negotia- 


tion with regard to the Palatinate, which had hitherto 


languiſhed in the hands of miniſters, would quickly 
be terminated by ſo illuſtrious an agent, ſeconded by 
the mediation and intreaties or the grateful Infanta: 
that the Spaniſn generoſity, excited by ſo uncommon 
an inſtance of truſt and confidence, would undoubt- 
edly make conceſſions far beyond what could be 
expected from political views and conſiderations. 
Inflamed with theſe generous and romantic ideas, 
ſo peculiarly adapted tothe minds of youth, Charles 
embraced the propoſal with rapture, and it was 
agreed to make application to the king for leave to 
carry the deſign into execution immediately. They 
choſe the moment when James was in the moſt kind 
and jovial humour; and by importunities, rather than 
the force of their reaſons, they extorted from him a 
haſty and unguarded conſent. _ 1 

But the prince and Buckingham had hardly left 


the king, before he repented of his weakneſs: every | 
difficulty occurred with a peculiar force, and the | 
danger to which the prince's perſon muſt be expoſed, 
affected him in a very ſenſible manner. He reflected, 


that however pardonable this romantic expedition 


might be conſidered in youth, it muſt reflect diſgrace 
on mature age: that if the profeſſions of the Spaniſh 
monarch were ſincere, a few months only muſt finiſh 
the negotiation, and bring the Infanta to England, 
without 


the prop o 


N his only ſon, the heir of his crown, 
his age, to ſo dangerous an undertaking; 
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ne diſguſt to the 


= K. D. 16, 
and if he was not ſincere, the loſs would be abſehutey 


irretrievable. 


Full of theſe reflections, the king determintd 6 
| recal his promiſe, and prevent, by a timely o Itio 

an undertaking which, if unfortunate, 9 . | 
him at once both infamous to his people, and ridicy. 


| lous to all poſterity. Accordingly When the prince 


| and Buckingham returned for their diſpatches, James 
| informed them of the reaſons which had prevail 
| uponchim to change his reſolution, and begged 
would bury all otietith of ſo ridiculous an adven. 
ture in the pit of forgetfulneſs. The prince was 
greatly affected at this diſappointment, but anſwereg 
only with tears. Buckingham aſſumed the air gf 
authority, and told the King, that this retraction f 
his promiſe ſo ſoon after it was given, muſt render al 
his declarations for ever after ſuſpected; that the 
word of a King ought to be ſacred, and never broken 
but by the moſt powerful reaſons, or abſolute neceſſity 
James, who was unable to make any effectual opa. 
ſition to the deſigns of the prince and favourite te. 
newed his conſent, proper directions were given fo 
the journey, and the prince, with Buckingham and 
their two attendants, Sir Francis Cottington, the 
| Prince's ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentlemu 
of his bed-chamber, with Sir Richard Graham 
maſter of the horſe to Buckingham, paſſed, diſguiſed 
and undiſcovered, through France. They ens ven. 
tured to appear in a court ball at Paris, Where Charkz 
ſaw the princeſs Henrietta, then in the bloom of youth 
They reached Madrid on the eleventh day after | 
| their departure, where every body was furprized'x 
ſtep ſo very unuſual among the princes of that age. 
| Penetrated with gratitude for the unbounded conh. 
| dence repoſed in him by the prince, Philip paid him 
a viſit immediately after he an Mee of his ar- 


jeſty to beſtow ; and preſented him with a golden key . 
which opened all his apartments, that the prince 
| Might have free acceſs to him at all hours, He gave. 
him the upper hand on all occaſions, except in the 
apartments aſſigned for his reſidence, where he faid 
the prince was at home. The fame pomp and cere- 
monies were uſed when Charles firſt viſited the palace, 


ind *. In — ho — 


che ſame. time, he made not the leaſt difficulty of 


as were common at the coronation of the Kings of | 
Spain; and the council received public orders to 
obey him as the king himfelf. Every kind of r- 
joicing was uſed throughout the kingdom; and al 
the priſons were thrown open, that even thoſe who 
before languiſhed ,in confinement might ſhare in the | 
general joy, Nor was any advantage taken' of the 
prince's preſence to impoſe any harder condition of 
the treaty. In the mean time, pope Gregory XV, 
who had granted the diſpenſation, died, and Urban 
VIII. was placed in the pontifical chair. This event 
induced the nuncio not to deliver the diſpenſation ill 
it could receive the ſanction of Urban; who hoping 
that ſome expedient might be diſcovered, during thc 
prince's reſidence in Spain, to effect his converſion 
the catholic faith, delayed the diſpenſation. ** © 

This dilatory method 'of proceeding *occafions 
| great uneaſineſs both to the king of England and th 
prince. Philip perceived it, and neglected nothing 
in his power to diſſipate every apprehenſion, and pre 
| vail upon the prince to wait if the difpenſation 
could be procured from the court of Rome; but, a 


granting him permiſſion to return. He even cat 2 
a- pillar to be erected on the {por where they pat 
as a monument of their mutual friendſhip, And dt 
prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of a i 
| ticles in the marriage treaty, ſet out, attended 1 
numerous train of the Spaniſh nobility, for 5 


dero, where he embarked on board an Engliſh) 
ſent by the king for that purpoſe. „ 
Never prince more enga ed th affections of f 


1 * 


Spaniards than Charles. 'His character, Comp, 110 
decency, reſerve, modeſty, and ſobriety, rende - 
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very agreeable: to that people. They were in love 


* 


with his unparalleled confidence, and the romantic 
gallantry he had practiſed towards their princeſs. At 
che ſame time, his advantageous figure, and the 
blooming graces bf youth that adorned his counte- 
nance; endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, 
and made deep impreſſions on the heart of the Infanta. 
Had the character of Buckingham been equal to that 


of the prince, every thing had ſucceeded accordin 


general, treated with cqntempt.. 


which had ſo long been the object of his wiſhes, and 


and happy iſſue. At this diſtance of time it: is im- 
poſſible to know the reaſons he made uſe af to ac- 
compliſh his deſign: it only appears that he main- 
tained an entire aſcendant over both thg king and his 
ſon. James, indeed, made ſome oppoſition; and had 
the earl of Briſtol arrived in that critical moment, 


ſunk under the burden of his own crimes ;. but the 
king wanted ſpirit and reſolution to reſiſt the impor- 
tunities of Buckingham; he ſacrificed both honour 
and integrity to the folly of his minio . 

Peremptory orders were ſent to the earl of Briſtol 
for breaking off all negotiations, juſt at the time 
when that miniſter had, in all appearance, accom- 


parties, and the Spaniards were on the point of de- 
lvering up the Infanta. Philip was not ſurprized at 
this change of ſentiments in the Britiſh court: he 
was no ſtranger to the diſguſt of Buckingham; and 
believing him a. man capable of ſacrificing to his 
own ungovernable paſſions the deareſt intereſts of his 
king and country, he ſuſpected that the unbounded 
ambition of that favourite would be employed to 
foment a quarrel between the two nations. 
A. D. 1624. The diſpenſation reached Spain ſoon 
after the departure of Charles and Buckingham, and 
the Infanta had immediately aſſumed the title of prin- 
cels of Wales. Philip was therefore r e. 


5 a rupture between the two crowns would be. the ine- 
t vitable conſequence z and determined that nothing on 
i his part ſhould be wanting to complete the marriage, 
g and maintain the harmony that now ſubſiſted betweeh | 


Spain and England. He, on the eighth of January, 
ſent the earl of Briſtol a written promiſe, by which 


nate, either by treaty or force of arms. But when 


ordered the Infanta to lay aſide the title of princeſs 
of Wales, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh 
language. At the ſame time, he iſſued orders for 
making preparations for war in every part of his 
dominions, perſuaded that the court of England 
would not ſtop at the violation of the marriage treaty. 
The reſolution of James to break off all connec- 
tons with Spain was no ſaoner known to the people, 
than they celebrated the rupture with bonefires, and 
Other public demonſtrations of Joy. Buckingham; 
Swing a partial, and, in many inſtances; a falſe 

ont of the - negotiation, - eaſily! inflamed! thoſe 
Pits which were already prejudiced againſt Spain. 
gums were poured upon him, as one of the beſt 
ſubjects; he was called the deliverer of his coun- 


| jr wiſhes:; but that nobleman was as much 
pie and hated as the prince was eſteemed and 
beloved: His diſſolute pleaſures, his ſallies of paſ- 
ſion, his arrogant, impetuons temper, , rendered him 
the object of the Spaniards averſion, and he was, in 


Conſcious of the affronts he had given to the court 
of Spain, and fearful of the influence. of the Infanta 
when ſhe arrived in England, he determined to em- 
ploy all his credit to prevent the marriage from being 
concluded. But it ſeemed a difficult taſſe to prevail 
upon the prince ro treat à court, where he had re- 
ceived the moſt diſtinguiſhed. bene with ingrati- 
tude; and, if poſſible, ſtill more difficult to induce 
James to break off a treaty, the -accompliſhment of 


perhaps the impetuous and turbulent miniſter had 


modated every difference between the contracting 


to break off the treaty, eſpecially as he foreſaw that 


w. James, who wanted firmueſs of mind to reſiſt 


| the impetuoſity of the nation was ſwept away witht 
the torrent, and obliged; contrary to his natural prin- 
ciples, to follow thoſe violent reſolutions that led 
inevitably to war. He aſſembled a: parliament, int 
order to obtain fupplies. In his ſpeech to the two 
houſes, James dropped ſome hints of the cauſes of 
complaint he had againſt Spain; and graciouſty con- 
deſcended to afk their advice, which he had ever be- 
fore rejected, with regard to the conduct of ſo im- 
portant an affair as the marriage of his ſon. The 
commons promiſed to aſſiſt him in revenging the 
affront put upon him by Spain: for Buckingham, 
by laying before a committee of both houſes a long 
and partial account, which he pretended was a true 
and complete narrative of all the ſteps taleen in the 
Spaniſn negotiation, had intirely gained the confi- 
dence of that aſſembly. It contained, indeed, ſo 
many contradictory circumſtances, that they were 
ſufficient to open the eyes of every reaſonable man, 
notwithſtanding the artful veil Which was thrown 
over the whole proceedings. But the narrative con- 
curred fo well with the paſſions and prejudiees of the 
parliament, that no ſcruple was made of immediately 
adopting it as a truth that eould not be diſputed: 
Charmed with having at laſt the opportunity, ſa 


which he had now fo nearly brought᷑ to a ſucceſsful long and ſo ardently deſired, of going to war with 


papiſts, they thought not of future. conſequences, 
but immediately adviſed the king to break off both 

treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded the 
marriage, as that for the reſtitution of the Patabiiars, 
The two houſes haying thus given their voice for 
à war, joined in a petition to the king, that he would 
cauſe the laws againſt Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits to 
be ſtrictly executed; that he would iſſue orders for 
ſeizing the arms of popiſh recuſants, and obliging 
them to retire from the capital; that he would - 

voke all licences granted to ſuch reeuſants, and put 


a ſtop to the great concourſe of people who reſorted 


to hear maſs in the chapels of ambaſſadors; that he 
would deprive. all papiſts of the poſts they enjoyed 
under the government, and not relax the laws made 
againſt popiſ recuſants on any account whatever: 
James returned a very gracious and condeſcending 
anſwer; but declared himſelf an enemy to all perſe- 
cution on account of religion; from a thorough 
conviction that it always injures the cauſe it is in- 
| tended to promote; according to the feceived maxim, 
2 That the blood of the martyrs Was the ſeed of the 


| 


church.“ At the ſame time, he condemned an intire 
indulgence to the catholics; and' ſtrongly hinted, 


| that a middle courſe ought to be choſen, as at onet 


the moſt humane and the moſt political. 
James having determined to purſue: hoſtile mea- 
ſures, repaired to the parliament-houſe, where he de- 
clared, in a ſpeech to chat aſſembly, his reſolution of 
humbling the pride of Spain, provided they would 
engage to ſupport him. He began his harangue 
with lamenting his misfortune, in being obliged, in 
his; old age, to exchange the bleſſings of peace for 


the inevitable calamities of hoſtile mieafures. 1 
ich || repreſented to them the prodigious expence requiſite 
he engaged to procure the reſtoration: of the Palati- 


for maintaining military armaments; and demanded 


| a vote of ſix ſubſidies: and twelve fifteenths, as a 
he found that this conceſſion was diſregarded, he 


proper ſtock before war was declared againſt Spain. 


He mentioned the large debts he had eontracted; 
| principally to ſupport the Elector Palatine and his 
family; but declared, he infiſted not on any fupply<- 


for himſelf; the honour and ſecurity of the kingdom 


| was all he was deſirous of ſupporting. He even fo 


far forgot his prerogative, Which he had hitherto ſo * 


| ſtrenyouſly ſupported, that he made u dangerous ande 
unexpected coneeſſion, that the ſums granted ſhould 


be veſted in a committee of parliament; and be iſſued 
by them without being intruſted to his management. 


Nothing could be more agreeable to the commons: 
they readily accepted the offer, hut voted much leis 
than was demanded; three ſubſidies and three fif- 
teenths was by the commons thought #ſufficient ſum 
for the preſent occaſions of: the ſtate; nor did they 


| take the leaſt notice of that part of his ſpeech which 
5 5 | regarded 
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regarded his own neceſſities, though he had made a 
conceſſion greater than they could have even pre- 
ſumed to aſk. re. ee te 
But though they were ſo very parſimonious in their 
ſapplies, they took advantage of the prefent agree- 
ment between the king and the parliament, to make 
freſh attacks upon the prerogative. James had abo- 
liſhed all the monopolies ſo loudly and ſo juſtly com- 
plained of; but this did not ſatisfy the commons; 
they paſſed an act, by which it was declared, that all 
monopolies were contrary to the laws and liberties of 
the kingdom. By the ſame ſtatute it was enacted, 
that every man enjoyed an entire freedom with re- 
rd to his own actions, provided he did nothing 
etrimental to any perſon; and that no other autho- 
rity but that of the laws ſhould ſtop this unlimited 
right; a principle which ſerved as a baſis for the civil 
liberties of Englanleee TY, 
During theſe tranſactions, the elector palatine 
wrote a letter to James, wherein he enumerated the 
reaſons which offered themſelves both for continuing 
the negotiations, and attempting to recover the Pa- 
latinate by foree of arms. The latter now predomi- 
nated at the Britiſh court, ſince a reſolution had been 
taken to break off all negotiations with Spain. The 


328 


indefatigable duke of Brunſwick had raiſed another 


army for the ſervice of the king of Bohemia, with 
an intention to force a paſſage into the Low Coun- 
tries, and join the prince of Orange. The Dutch, 
in general, were well inclined to the ſame cauſe, and 
the princes of Germany every day diſcovered freſh 
ſymptoms of diſcontent at the proceedings of the 
houſe of Auſtria. But above all, the perſon of the 
queen of Bohemia, the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous lady 
of her age, became now an object of public concern. 
Her merits, her misfortunes, her young family, and 
the unworthy treatment ſhe had received, like ſo 
many charms, animated every proteſtant, who was 
not wholly a ſtranger to the dictates of humanity. 
James himſelf was ſometimes warmed into compaſſion, 
and ſometimes into reſentment, © He had ſpared her 
and her family a little of the ſeanty remainder- his 
profuſion had ſpared, and they lived on good terms 
with the prince of Orange, who was at that time 


ſincerely diſpoſed to have ſerved them, could James 


have been prevailed upon to truſt the Dutch, or they 
to put any confidence in him. uu. 
But amidſt theſe good diſpoſitions; difficulties in- 
tervened, which blaſted all their effects. The inſo- 
lence of the Dutch traders, and their cruelty towards 
the Engliſn in the Eaſt-Indies, were ſo great, that 
James at laſt yielded to the repeated inſtances of his 
ſubjects, and gave the earl of Oxford the command 


the Dutch Eaſt- India fleet in their return to Europe. 
By a treaty lately concluded, the Dutch and the Eng- 
tiſh were to divide between them the trade of the 
iflands they had taken from the Portugueſe and Spa- 


two thirds of this valuable trade. Accordingly, 


not more than eighteen or twenty, had, for above 

two years, lived at Amboyna, where there was a 
Dutch fort and two companies of ſoldiers, beſides a 
civil eſtabliſhment. For ſome time, a correſpondence 
Tubfiſted between the two people; but the Dutch, 
envying the proſperous ſtate of the Engliſh factory, 
determined to ruin them. A conſpiracy was accor- 
dingly formed againſt their lives, of ſo deteſtable a 


ſufficiently reflect on the rancour of a people towards 


not önly ſufficiently diſtant from all ſeats of juſtice, 
but where they themſelves preſide, uncontrouled, in 


motives of intereſt. It was pretended that the Eng- 


liſh and the Japaneſe, the whole not exceeding forty. || The parliament being prorogued on the tent: 


ninth 


perſons, had formed a defipn for deſtroying the Dutch 


fertlement. - Upon this Gabriel Towerſon, the chief 


* 
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iſland, were taken into cuſtody, and ſtrictly 


| kept it in their own hands. No reparation was, hoy. 


; 


on 


| country, not doubting but the torch: of truth would 


F 


| the whole tranſaction  it' is the earl of Briſtol, and 
he will certainly reveal it to the king of England.” 


at a diſtance from the king and the court, leſt the 
voice of truth, enforced with thoſe powers of oratory 
8 | which the earl poſſeſſed in a very eminent degree, 
of a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, in order to intercept | 


_ 


earl's arrival in England, than he made uſe of all 
| that power he had acquired over the mind of his weak 
- |} ſovereign, for procuring. an order for committing 
niards; the Engliſh to enjoy one third, and the Dutch | 
( | queſtions that ſhould. be put to him by the council 
Engliſh factories had been ſettled” in the Molucca || 
iſlands, and at Banda, A few Engliſh merchants, 


and threw the blame of every miſcarriage 
| ingham. He had always flattered 


— A 


generally a dupe to the paſſions of others. Bucking- 
nature, as is hardly credible to thoſe who do not | 
faults exhibited againſt him; but he juſtly thoug" 
their rivals in trade; eſpecially. when the ſcene is 


of an innocent man was the moſt horrible tyra)” 


the exerciſe” of their tyranny; and blinded -by the ¶ How juſtly ought he to have reproached himſelf for 


loudly demanding an opportunity of vindicating 
| himſelf, and of laying his whole conduct before hi 
| maſter and the public: he aſſerted his own innocent, 


+ ner ns the reſt of the Engliſh then upon the 
examined 

credit a 

Priſoners 


by the Dutch council. No witneſſes of 
peared againſt them; and the unhappy 
conſcious of their innocence, denied the fag with ad 
ſtrongeſt aſſeverations. But it had been before deter 
mined to put them to death, and only ſome pretence 
was wanting for carrying the bloody deſign into exe 
cution. The rack was therefore to ſupply the plac. 
of evidence, and the tortures were ſo dreadful tte 
even conſcious innocence was unable to ſupport * 
Some ſought relief by confeſſion; but on obtainin 

the mercy of being put to death, they ſolemnſy re 
tracted their confeſſions with their lateſt breath; by: 
others, with matchleſs fortitude, expired under the; 
tortures. By this horrid proceeding the Dutch con 

tinued maſters of the ſpice trade, and have ever fince 


ever, obtained for this inſolent affront, till many 
years after, when Cromwell held the reins of me 
ment. That ufurper obliged them to pay three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds on that account. It, however 
prevented a junction between the armies deſigned to 
reduce the Palatinate. 40 7 41 90 Andi . | 
When the earl of Briſtol received orders to lea 
the court of Madrid, he applied for an audience, in 
order to fulfil the ceremonial of his departure, Philip 
expreſſed the higheſt regret | that Briſtol's ſervices 
ſnould meet with ſo unworthy a reward; and that h 
enemies ſhould- have ſo far prevailed; as to infuſe 
prejudices info his maſter and his country againſt a 
miniſter who had fo faithfully performed his duty to 
both. He endeavoured to prevail upon him to en- 
gage in his ſervice, promiſing to beſtow upon him 
every advantage of rank and fortune he himſelf could 
deſire. But Briſtol, though he expreſſed the utmoſt 
gratitude for this generous offer, refuſed every thing, 
and determined to return immediately to his own 


F &> 


ſoon expoſe the falſhoods of his enemies in their ge- 
nuine colours. Philip could not even prevail upon 
him to accept of ten thouſand ducats, though his 
circumſtances rendered ſuch a preſent neceſſary. The 
monarch uſed every intreaty'1n his power to prevail, 
and aſſured him that neither James, nor any one. elle, 
ſhould ever know he had received it. There isone 
(anſwered the virtuous miniſter) who will be privy to 


It was the intereſt of Buckingham to keep Briſtol 


ſhould diſcloſe ſcenes: which he wiſhed. to bury in 
oblivion, He accordingly no ſooner heard of the 


Briſtol to the Tower, till he had anſwered certain 


He was, however, ſoon after releaſed, but ordered to 
retire to his own: houſe. The carl wrote to, James, 


on Buc 
himſelf that the 
hatred of the minion could not prevail over {hs 
juſtice of his maſter, as if a weak prince was not 


ham was deſirous that he ſhould own the pretel 


a reconciliation offered on ſuch terms à real diſgrace. 
James himſelf declared, that to require ſuch a thing 


ſuffering ſo unjuſt a ſentence to take place! 
May, it was neceſſary to make ſome pep® 


tion for oppoſing the warlike armament ang, 


hy — „ D RN 


'Y D. 1624. 


Palatine. Eight citizens of London were appointed 
treaſurers par 

dleſe were aſſiſted by ten other perſons from his ma- 

eſty's council; of war. Without à Warrant from 
theſe, no money could be iſſued, nor even by their 
hele, | 

order, on ts _ 
ences of the war, as they were accountable to the 
commons in parliament. It was computed that the 


ſums granted laſt ſeſſion would be ſufficient to ſend 
twentf-Hve thouſand men into the Palatinate, under 


the command of an Engliſh general. Six thouſand 
only were, however, aiſed, and ſent into Holland to 
join the army of the States, commanded by the prince 
of Orange; while another army, under count Manſ- 
feldt, was to penetrate into the Palatinat. 


* 


James, till: poſſeſſed with the idle opinion, that it 
would digrace his ſon, if he took any. other than a | 
king's daughter ta his bed, ſent Jord Holland to the 


court of France with an overture of marriage be- 
dyecen the prince of Wales and the princeſs Henrietta 
Maria, daughter to Lewis XIII. The propoſal being 
accepted; the conferences were opened at Compeigne, 
and the marriage articles were ſigned at Paris on the 


ſubſtance with thoſe. which had been concluded with 
Spain; for as Lewis only required the ſame condi- 


of Rome. 34 111 ts . KEN. ay: hs 21 e | TE $84 
While this affair was depending, count Mansfeldt 


came ee ae where he was received with 
extraordinary marks of reſpect, and lodged in apart. 
ments, fitted up for his reception, in the palace. 
After ſome conferences; it was agreed, that Mansfeldt, 
at the head of twelve thouſand men, ſhould carry on 
the war in the Lower Palatinate. The French mi- 
niſtry, during the negotiation for the marriage, made 
large promiſes, but always couched in general terms, 
not only of granting the Engliſh a paſſage through 
France, but alſo of reinforcing their army with con- 
ſiderable bodies of troops during their march to the 
Palatinate ; but on the arrival of the Engliſh, under 
the command of Mansfeldt, before Calais, they found 


ment; and that the granting the count a free paſſage 
through France was a matter of too much importance 
to be haſtily admitted. This delay was fatal to. the 


the troops, and {wept away great numbers of them 

daily; and thoſe that remained were ſo weakened by 
ſickneſs, and diſcouraged by. misfortunes, that it was 
tnougſit imprudent to lead them into the Palatinate; 
duch was the ſhameful iſſue of this expedition, and 


Though James had laid a folid foundation for 


"ards ſtill maintained a eonſtant intelligence with the 
dilaffected papiſts, and kept the Engliſh government 
in continual alarms, The earl of Tyrone having 

en received into favour by James, and obtained 


. his former rebellious practices, lived, for ſome 
ume, in great ſubmiſſiom to the government; but 


fuſed, he joined the earl of Tyrconnel, and other 
33 


for the money raiſed by parliament, and 


on any other account than to defray the ex- 


6 2d. ad. att. ad 


that no orders had been ſent for their admiſſion. This 
occaſioned many diſpatches ; but the French miniſtry | 
inſiſted that they had entered into no poſitive agree- | 


expedition. A peſtilential diſeaſe. broke out among 


which reflects the higheſt diſgrace on the Engliſh . 


putting an end to the troubles in Ireland, he had not 
den able intirely to complete his plan. The Spa- 


the royal protection, on condition of not relapſing 


renth of November. They were nearly the ſame in | 


mputing all the marks of favour he had received to 
wing more than the effects of fear, he had the 
x neſs, ſoon after, to petition the king fot a tolera- | 
on of the - catholic religiom This requelt being 


” * n rn . 


by the court of Spain,-and-alſo- to afliſt the count 


3 N 8 © P , 
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chiefs of the Iriſh papiſts; and: a deſperate confede- 


racy was formed for aſſaſſinating the lord 3 and 
| in the 


the council, and maſſacring all the Engli 
kingdom of Ireland. This conſpiracy was happily 
diſcovered by s letter dropped in the council. cham- 


ber; and Tyrone, Tyrconnel, and other principal 


conſpirators, informed of the accident, fled to France, 
and afterwards to Bruſſels, where the archduke gave 


them a noble reception, and ſettled on them large 


penſions by expreſs orders from the court of Spain. 
Soon after, Tyrone undertook to excite another re- 
bellion, and to paſs over, with his friends, into Ire- 


land; but the deſign being diſcovered before it was 


ripe for execution, the chiefs who had engaged ih'the 


conſpiracy were taken and executed. £ 
12 Great diſputes alſo aroſe in the Iriſh council, which 
| continued for ſeveral years, and tended. greatly: to 


o 


diſturb the peace of that kingdom. The papiſts, 
ſupported by Rome and Spain, continued to act with 
great inſolence, and, in ſome churches, to exerciſe 
their own religion. This occaſioned the government 
to iſſue a ſevere, proclamation againſt the catholic! 
ordering all the regular prieſts to leave Ireland, under 


the heavieſt penalties! + + 


* 


17 


4 


accuſtomed himſelf to the uſe. of ſweet wines, and 
to ride hard, both before and after drinki 
irregular method of living had occaſioned :{bverat 
ſevere fits of illneis, which the phyſicians had rather 


palliated than removed; for James was too impatibnt 


in ſiekneſs to ſubmit to any troublefome regimen, in 


| Order to obtain a cure. Infirmities therefore increaſed 
upon him with age, nor was the approach of the 


king of terrors to be prevented any longete The 


ſtate of his mind contributed to increaſe the illndſi of 
his body. He was highly provoked at the behaviour 
of Buckingham; he imputed to his headſtrong pa 
ſions all the misfortunes that now ſurrounded: him. 
He was deſirous of humbling: that haughty miniſter; 
but he wanted power to execute his deſign. Finding 
that all attempts, in the preſent ſituation of affairs; 
would be in vain, he compoſed himſelf with a ſullen 


kind of reſignation, meditating how to take the firſt 


Such was the king's ſituation when the marquis of 


Hamilton, who hated Buckingham, and who Was as 
likely as any man to ſerve James in his diſtreſs, died 
ſuddenly, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon. 
James conſidered the death of that nobleman: as a 
ſure. prelude to his own. If the branches are cut 
down, (ſaid he) the ſtock cannot long ſtand.” From 
that moment he became penſive and melancholy. 


He was ſeized; in the beginning of March, with a 


tertian ague; and e e by his courtiers 
with the old proverb, that this diſtemper, during that 
ſeaſon, was health for a king, he replied; that the 
proverb was meant of a young king. The counteſs 


of Buckingham, and ſome other ladies, who had no 


great opinion of regular phyſicians, but thoughrithat 


life might be rendered immortal by the ſecrets of 
empyrics, attended James, whoſe impatience for 
health drove him into the ſame fatal error. Buck- 
ingham had, ſome time before, been cured of a tertian 
ague by an emetic, a plaiſter and a poſſet-drink, 


- which James now inſiſted ſhould be adminiſtered to 


himſelf. Buckingham ufed every argument in his 


Power to diſſuade him from taking any thing that was 


not preſcribed by his phyſicians.” But all his reaſon- 


ings were in vain: James ſent for the medicines, and 


they were given him, according to his requeſt. Every 


| ſymptom of his diſeaſe was immediately augmented, 


| and it was ſoon evident that he could not long ſur- 


vive. James was himſelf very ſenſible of his ap- 
proaching end; and met the king of terrors with 
amazing fortitude. His preparations for denth were 

| Poppy extremely 


A. D. 1625, 329 


A. D. 1629. The reign of James how advanced 

haſtily towards a period. The habit of his body, 
like the ſtate of his kingdom, was alarming. He 
had long addicted himſelf to thoſe pleaſures which he 
could not taſte, that he might baniſh from his mind 
the reflections which he could not bear. He had 
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prince of Wales was admitted to his preſence, to re- 
cCeive his laſt advice; he exhorted him to maintain a 
tender affection for his wife, but at the ſame time to 
preſerve a conſtancy in religion, to protect the church 
of England, and to extend his care to the unhappy 


family of the Palatine. In his laſt moments he de- who continued in the miniſtry; had. not ſufficie 


clared he died in the religion of the church of Eng- 
land; and expired on the twenty- ſeventh of March, 
in the twenty-third year of his reign; and the fifty- 
ninth of his age. He had held the ſceptre of Scot- 
land almoſt from his birth 
The character of James having been drawn by 
writers of different parties, has been expoſed to the 
oppoſite extremes of calumny and flattery, of ſatire 
and panegyric. Nature had delineated on his mind 
the outlines of many excellent qualities, and ſeveral 


virtues; but leaving her work unfiniſhed, it was 


ſhaded by the pencil of vice. His generoſity. was 


| blended with profuſion, his learning with pedantry, 


his . pacific diſpoſition with puſillanimity, and his 
deni with boyiſh bndnels and folly. No prince 
ever ruled his paternal dominions with greater equa- 
nimity than James did Scotland; but this was before 
he taſted tlie cup of fancied power, which intoxicated 
his brain. He was deſirous of following the exam- 
ples of the princes of the Tudor line, he had made 
great breaches in the Engliſh conſtitution. But he 

did not reflect on the vaſt difference between their 
fſituation and his own. The ignorance, and conſe- 
queiitly the timidity of the Engliſh, was now va- 
niſhed ; they were reſolved: to defend with courage 
what: had acquired by induſtry. The whole 


ſyſtem of 22 among them was now altered; 
eir min 


were enlightened by reading and reflec- 


| 
| 


| 


\ 


tiſh favourites were diſagreeable to the nati 
abilities to ſerve him. 


rendered him always neceſſitous- The 


to the treaſury, ſaid to a perſon who ſtood: 
< How happy would that money make me!” The 


three thouſand 
whom I love 


James was far from being deſtitute: 
but his puſillanimity, both perfonal and political, pre. 


| 
* . 


nage the Engliſh, that it was leſs dangerbus for 1; | 
than for any other man to purſue them. James >, | 
ſoon convinted of this by experience. Thel | 
lities to guide the machine of government; 8 


| | | Wet on; and 
thoſe whom James truſted wanted either honeſty or 


His prodigality, or rather- extravagant | profulicy 


tous The commons took | 
advantage of it; and finding their aſſiſtance waz lb. 


ſolutely neceſſary, they made themſelves his maſters, 


One of his favourites ſeeing a load of ſilver carrying 
near him, 
king deſired to know what he had been ſaying, and 
immediately gave him the whole ſum, amounting to 

| pounds. You think yourſelf happy, . 
ſaid he; but I am more ſo in obliging an honeſt my, 


of Ambi tion ; 


vented him from carrying it to any. dangerous height. 
The latter was, perhaps, much ſtronger than the tor. 


mer, though ſome hiſtorians have made fear the pre: 
dominant ingredient in his nature. During his youth, 


he gave ſeveral inſtances that he wanted neither ſpirit 


nor reſolution in his perſon: but his political cowar- 


dice had every characteriſtie of baſeneſs, for he 
trembled moſt when he boaſted: loudeſt. But when 
reflection ſucceeded to fear, his good natural ſenſe 
ſoon convined him that his ſchemes were impracti- 


tion; their principles of government were founded cable, though his pride always led him to drop them 


on the baſis of liberty and moderation; their thoughts 


were now employed on improving foreign commerce | 


and domeſtic freedom: they no longer admitted op- 
preſſive precedents in former reigns to be ſufficient 
authorities for the preſent times. The doctrine of 
reſiſtance was preached from the pulpit, and under- 
ſtoed in parliament, but with ſuch reſtrictions as left 
ſufficient room for a king of England to be at once 
both great and happ rr 
The pedantic learning of James made him a caſuiſt, 
but not a politician. He had not the ſmalleſt idea of 
that manly ſcienee which ennobles ſociety, which 
regulates the paſſions of men in a free ſtate, and 
which animates, directs and -completes the purpoſes 


of public ſpirit. He was void of all conception of | 


the difference between liberty and licentiouſneſs; and 
endeavoured to erect for himſelf, in the minds of the 


people, as ſtrong an opinion of his infallibility, both 
2 and politics, as ever the church of Rome 


had thought to eſtabliſn among her more deluded 
votaries. Nothing gave James greater diſtreſs, than 
to hear that his ſubjects dared diſpute or reaſon up 
matters which might lead them to a ſenſe of their 
true intereſt! as à people; and nothing gave him 
greater pleaſure than to hear and decide in the uſeleſs 
er dee diſputes of ſchool-divinity. By purſuing 
uch prepoſterous meaſures, he made the great duties 
of a king ſubſervient to the idle diſtinctions of a 
pedant; and by endeavouring to make a figure as a 
ſcholar, ak into contempt as a man. 
James ftudied to preſerve peace rather than tran- 
quillity, the ſhadow rather than the ſubſtance ; be- 


cauſe the genuine baſis of tranquillity is freedom. 


Though he had held the ſceptre almoſt ſixty years, 
without any ſenſible reverſe of fortune, yet the life 
of James was very uneven. . No prince ever learned 
more, or profited leſs by experience, He diſplayed 
very conſiderable abilities while he only filled the 
| Scottiſh throne; and by making a happy choice of 

Ceci] for his miniſter, on the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, gave a proof that he knew how to diſtinguiſh 
merit. But Cecil was mortal; and his ſucceſſors, 


| 


| 


; 


: 


of the ſubſidy was now. ſo-confiderably.diminiſhed, 
and the tax become ſo intirely perſonal, that peo- 


ſided, though they poſſeſſed lands in others. The 


rica, which are now increaſed to ſuch an amazing 


hitherto been known. He left the track of che 7 


ſouthward of the tropic, failed: weſtward by r 
the trade winds, and then returned to the nort 
till he reached the Engliſh "4 tht 
directlyfor Virginia, and by that means reache 10 
part of North-America in almoſt half the time 
vas neceſſary by the ancient method. 


in ſuch a manner, that it expoſed his crown and go- 

vernment to as much danger as if he had purſued 
them. Hence it happened, that among all the con- 
ceſſions he made to his ,parkament, not one; was re- 
ceived with thankfulnels; they were always con- 

ſidered as the reſult of preſent; convenience, ot the 
e $ of fta. jets Dp! 071 e e 
In 1617, the royal revenues amounted to four hun- 

dred and fifty thouſand pounds; and the extraord- 
nary ſupplies which he dre: from parliament during 
his whole reign, only to three millions. The value 


ple only paid it in the counties where they f 


parliament was at laſt obliged, to aboliſh the an. 
cient method, and eſtabliſh: a regular land-tax. | 
What chiefly diſtinguiſhes the reign of James, 
the commencement: of the Engliſh colonies in Ame: 


height of power and grandeur. Queen Elizabeth 
had done little more than given a name to the cont: 
nent of Virginia; and after planting one ferble cob. 
ny, which ſoon decayed, that country was. entire 
abandoned. In the year 1606, Newport carried ole 
a colony, and began a ſettlement, which the * 
pany eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe in London and Brifo 
took care to furniſh with every thing neceſſary for 
ſucceſs. About three years after, Nargal diſcover? 


nearer and more direct paſſage to Virginia than had 


courſe to ile 
; means 08 
hard 


cient navigators, who directed their 


ſettlements, N argal ſto0! 


James had ſeven children by his conſort, Anne d 
Denmark; but two of them only co 
namely, Charles, who ſucceeded him on che throlt 
and Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine | 

N CHARLES ä 
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\HE death of the laße m 3 mage very 


1 
tact il 


| | pauled, with g beat ma gnificence, Weine $ name; 
AD: little change in the cabinet. Buckingh 57 the earls of Carliſle an Rae 


1625. 
] me aſcendency over C — The recovery of the Palating as an affair of | 
os Toon — James, had filled the court | much greatef nelle, though 10 popularity of 
cones wirh his excatures,:and all the great o | the queen of Bohemia's cauſe was ſo 54 great, that ever 
= of ſtate were-continued... Some alterations . erte Wal . e 1 J Eng bs were fond 0 
der 9 x caring the deg — cho "Wi bi ee ang þ very 10 7 "oe by 155 
I keeper che great { ea uten the Tever I:.coun ring the 
un bee 4 N miniſter de- march of theſe pune, fa 'Por ale A, proc ama- 
denen to deprive him of his office. Laud, biſhop tion was iſſued for putting n artial 4 into d Execution 
of St. David's, was a ſworti enemy to Williams, and againſt all who ſhould be vil of f ſuch rigtous pro- 
intruſted with, all the ſeerets of the cabinet: it was eredings as had hay 
by his direction that the plan of future adminiſtra- 
tion was laid. This Was, ideell, no eaſy taſk ; for | 
though the great nobili 7 had been Pander F ret 5. cad oY Pala / 1 e in the 
government of James, becauſe they ſaw among ws erxice | and t t they mi 


commons a ſpirit or liberty which they did not a 4 a with greater ace * thou and of 
prove, yet they were extremely indifferent with; ker che em were ſent i into Hollan . their place ſup- 
2 | 


70 op; as yet a N Nas lg, 88 0 


rd to affairs of ſtate. They could not bear the | A Wand number, Veteranß from that 
Favghtinefs and inſolence of the upſtart favourite. public. a 
Though they were friends to the church, they 4 \þ. Before Buch a ſer + oli 1 51.5 his þplendia 
the churchmen. They conſidered France and Spalg corr 
as, in a wan playing, for the Engliſh crown; mor 
were they cordial for forming an alliance with ęither. 
Though they entertained a proper ſenſe of their g 
dignity and importance in the conſtiution of 
country, yet they 9 5 that both were — 
| by the vaſt increaſe of -new nobilir mene þ the 
e family; 2 Pretence of balancing the g 
power of the W e Henee they atteride i 
the court chiefly. Nos duty: they were often d. 1 
mitted to the council hut hardly ever to the cabinet. 
Even the great officers of ſtate often oppoſed the will 
of the favourite, and were therefore not often truſted. ed the perl of the king Ms lo Theſe 
The earl of Arundel ſtill continued to abſent himſelf Ros had promiſed to fupply.C 125 2 ith #4 many 
from the court ; he w unwilling to countenance, y/1| £99ps as would be ſufficient to fof be- 
his preſence, | mexſures he could not approve, 'T e tween thirty and forty thouſand weh. = ie thoukand 
earls of Northumbel 999 and Pembroke followed er whom were to be cavalry, "1 
his example, Aa ugh. the latter was chamberlain of In the mean time, cardinal Richelieit FRG to ; 
the houſſold, Lor Lee, treaſurer, and lord Mande- jealous of Bickingham' 8 Sd he eee 
ville, preſident of the council, under pretence of || that favourite as the only merke os had 1 9 Europe. 
ter 


1 5 Againſt the 
W 8 :% knew 1 at r Was 
2 Saly Aincenſed ai the Holla 2 a e 
0 "the late maſſacre at Amboy na, ing ar. the Eaſt- 


wg nent for letters. of repriſal ag inſt hemis Bu we Kh 
o N cogformable to the. 3 


. We again the houſe E, of 
herefore, already opened, a (nic with 
H Denmark and Swede ; both. well affect, 


” *. 
4 


— 


e 


attending the duties of their own offices, concerned It was neither for his own in 


f his 
hem very little with the affairs of the. cabinet. ; maſter, to ſee an Engliſh miniſter form and 00 ect a 


Weſton, chance lor of the exche, ver, was indeed N Which, after humbling the hone” of 
Au 


ſtria, might Preſcribe terms to that of Boyrbon. 
opular fide of the queſtion, | Jane. had always. affected. to prevent religion From 


: in ate ; having any thing to do in the quarrel; but Charles | 
5 . a Nepia ind a fam ge en this was ic il ble id th great 
papiſt. The earl of Wor „ lord privy-ſeal, was 
2 generous, good natu we, 1 — and 1 wag: the ne uſe of the power of ng! land in bymbling 
king and his famil he was not turned for buſj- | the houſe of Auſtris, ſo far onl 95 as-it ng conyenient 
neſs. Hence the Lag fo found it ſo difficult to form to France; and of the houſe 0 Auſtria iy ee 
an adminiſtration conformable to the temper and || the cauſe of Popery, the common intereſt of all the 
views of his two favourites, that notwith anding || catholic powers. He entered into this. deſign with 
their hatred of Williams, they were bbliged, for ſome || infinite addreſs. He placed his own e ES about 
time, to leave the great ſeal in his cuſtody. 1 the p rſon of the Engliſh quieen, and filled the court 
But buſineſs now engaged the whole ET of || of Charles with ſpies, All theſe had pas þ inſtruc- 
Buckingham. The marriage of the king, and an | tions to attempt the ruin.of Bucking am, by form- 
tempt to recover the Palatinate, were objects that ing a party againſt him both in the Cabinet Ae the 
admitted of no delay; and there was a neceſlity for | parliament. The earl of Holland, who, by his per- 
e parliament to meet in the ſummer. The favourite || jon and addreſs, was formed for 4 court, was firmly 
rightly conceived, that the friend 
queen, and of her brother's court, ul$be of the penetrate the ſecret of Richelieu's intentions. He 
utmoſt importance to him, and he reſolved to omit immediately fevealed it to the Engliſh miniſter, 
marry, 5 in his power te gain their confidence; The || whoſe ſpirit being as lofty as that o the cardinal, 
death of James had prevented him from carrying made no ſecret of his eamity to Richelieu 
over Charles 5 proxy, but he now prepared to exe- Buckingham reached Paris. oti the tenty⸗ fourth 
cute that commiſſion; and a a ſquadron of ſhips was of May; and by his magnificence, ſpirit, wit, and 
tted out for bringing over the queen, who had been converſation, attracted the admitation df the French 


court 3 


might have made a 8 1 
but he was known to 
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ppe he ſoldiers com- 
e by pr. Nast 12 coin, on of - 


at they were to he 23 75 oyed in the 


Company mer at that time ug 5755 . | 


3 deſirous of engaging as, as may pour as rh pot 
1 


Richelieu conſiſted in kae the ce by 


wp of the young || attached to Buckingham, and had found means to 
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queen perceived charms in Buckingham which ſhe 
could not diſcern in her dull, inanimated huſband. 
Buckingham ſaw this, and found hardly any other 
difficulty to his pleaſures than decency, and the want 
of time*to make regular approaches. Stung with 


jealouſy,” proceeding either from love or policy, the | 


haughty cardinal not only ſought an opportunity to | 
ſurprize and diſpatch him in his unlawful amour, 
but alſo to make Lewis ſenſible of his intended diſ- 
honour. But pleaſure with Buckingham ſeldom ex- 


cluded bufineſs, and he Yigoroully Preſſed the con- | 

inſt the hbuſe of Auſtria. | 
Richelieu, however, took care to lengthen out the 
negotiation, by a profuſion of pleaſures and honours | 
which were paid the Engliſh minifter during the ſeven | 
days he reſided at Paris. But Buckingham was not | 


cluſion of the league again 


eaſily impoſed upon. He was exaſperated at the 
remembranee of his alactity to oblige'a people who 
now ſo ungenerquſly tequited him, and perceived 


that he Wae narrowly Watched in his amour, with the. 
1cen-confort. *, Unuſed” to be controuled in any of | 
his ackions, and impetuous in all his deſigns, he | 


queen confort. 
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court; and it is certain that their beautiful young || warmeſt expectations of receiving the moſt co 


cing proofs of the love of his ſubjects: bur hap 
| chat this ſupplies they granted hin l M 
mockery of his wants than A ſerious deſiag ar . 
| porting him in a war which might juſtly ET, 
their own. 5 ad 
 Aſtoniſhed at this inadequate ſupply, 
ignorant of the cauſe, Charles adjourne 
ment to Oxford, on account' of the plague which 
now made the moſt dreadful ravages in the ca * 
| But the change of place had no influer IJ. the 
commons. | ny wg to carry theit favorite nan 
with regard tò the prerogative, they i abfolutdy.... 
fuſed nas ay adde a; ply . — 
voted: even the trifling pittance e bon thouſand 
„ refuſed, though the par liam 


* 


and intirel 
d the Parlia. | 


n 


„ 


ounds Was refuled th. lament” well 
Ene that a fleet and an army were lying at portf. 
mouth, in great want of pay and proviſions; and 
| that Buckingham, the admfral, and xhe treaſurer cf 
the navy, Had advanced, on their own credit, nes; 

an hundred thouſand pounds for the fes. ferbise In 
vain were all the arguments of the'courtiers to pte. 
vail over the obſtinacy of the commons, © Goveriea 


bore thoſe mortifications with the utmoſt impatience. | 


\ It is eben ſaid, that he was imprudent enough to 


— 2 


throw out Tome menaces againſt, the French; and 
that, upon a very frivolous pretence, he returned 
| from Boulogne to Amiens, where he had af interview 


JJ1JͤöͤÜ70 ——6 
'-"The princeſs Hentietta-Maria, now queen of Eng- 
land, was received with great ſplendor and affeQion | 


by Charles, who met her at Dover, and conducted 


ber to Canterbury; where che marriage was confum- | 


mared. And nbrwithitanditig the Plagne raged dend. 
fully in London, the parliament met at Weſtminſter 
8 en Ile i tergth wy ne, where Charles opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. It was ſimple 
and cordial. He fl | 
Had fer a ſupply, but employed no intrigue to influ- 


ence the: members. He would not eben allow the 


» 


offer of ee who ha eas in the houſe, | 
mention any particular ſum which might be expeRted || 
by him. Secure of the alfection of the commons, 


he was reſolved. hat their bounty fhould be intirely 
their own deed, unaſked, unfollicited; the genuine 
fruit of ſincere confidence and regar a. 


e buſineſs of the fupply was accordingly taken 


the money granted by che laſt parlament had been 
expended on naval and milita armaments, and that 


Wy 


into confideration: but though oy K that all | 


very lärge anticipations had alfo been made on the | 


revenues of the crown: though they were nor igng- 
rant that Charles was loaded with a large debt con- 


He flightly. mentioned the occaſion he | 


by a ſer of men of the moſt uncommbn eapacities 
and the largeſt views formed into a regular pany 
and united By fred aims and projets, it was pol 
ſible to change them from tlieir purpoſe. They per. 
ſevered in their former reſolution, though the Honour 
of their country àniong the potenrates of Europ 
demanded very large ſupplies. Anois cheſs leaders 
we may metition the natnes of Sir Edward Coke, Sir 
Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Franeis Sey. 
mour, Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir John Elköot, Sir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, Mr. Seiden, Mr. Fym, all wen of 


on the war without ſupplies,” R dtfeovery was, bon. 
ch not only Furniſhed the com 
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tracted by his father; that the public revenues were 
hardly ſufficient for ſupporting the dignity of the 


crown, even under the ordinary charges of govern- 


* 


ment; and that the preſent war, againſt the whole 


power of the houſg of Auſtria, had been undertaken ' 


by their importunate applications and intreaties; yer | 


they thought 'propet fo granttheir young monafch 
no more than an hundred and twelve thouſand pounds. 
This extraordinary reſolution of the parliament | 
was probably occaſioned by the libertine principles 
and conduct of the duke of Buckingham, who was 
now become odious :for his vices. The marriage of 
the king with a catholic princeſs had alſo too uch 
diſpleaſed the puritans, to render them indulgent to 
the court. if | f 3 the 
principal members of the lower houſe extended their 
views to future times. Perſuaded that the power of 


the crown had been increaſed at the expence of the 
liberties of the people, their object was to confine it | 


” 


within narrow limits. The neceſſities of the prince 1 that he was a priſoner if he 


were favourable [to their deſigns, and of theſe they 
were willing to avail themſelves. The right of the 
commons to grant, or refuſe the neceſſary ſupplies, 
"ah confiderd as an infallible means of gaining the 
moſt important conceſſions. Theſe meaſures diſcon- 
certed the hopes of the king. He had formed the 


N 1 * 


7 


ndependently of theſe motives, the 


5 r os e 1 2 * nn 
of men of War, and receiyed an order to. y Joy bis 
ſhips in whatever ſervice "the - French ambaſlador 


e, 


5 


except the Vanguard, Which Pennington himlelt 
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mands. The ambaſſador, however, was reſolute; jj 


and Pennington thought it prudent to diſſemble his 


tages he gained by, this temporary, tupply were more 
real ſentiments, that he, might recover his hip.. The {| than balanced by the diſguſt ir occaſioned. , By means, 


icceeded; but he was no ſooner on board, | however, of this ſupply he was enabled to fit out 3 

wen 1 — 5 refuſed to leave his, ſhip. This || fleet of eighty fail 5 Donna of which yere ten thou- 
-oduced a long negotiation between the ambaſſador || ſand ſoldiers. , Buckingham was very uhfortunate in 
d the admiral, Proteſts were taken. againſt the || his choice of the officers. .. Sir Horace Vere had been 
2 and, in the hearing of his own men, he was created a baron of England, and was endow ed. with 
threatened with the' puniſhment of death, as a traitor | every talent requiſite. for the command of. this arma: 
o his country. But all the menaces of the French- went; but he was no. friend to, the miniſter. Sir 
aol were in vain; Pennington refuſed his com- Edward Cecil, who had commanged under count 
pliance, and returned with his ſhips . to England. 


Mansfeldt, was therefore choſen for that office, and 
He immediately laid the whole tranſaction befere the immediately created viſcount Wimbledon. Buck- 


council; and received expreſs orders to deliver up 1] ingham could not have made a more unfortunate 
his own, and all the merchant. ſhips, to the French || choice. Wimbledon, though a. brave field officer, 
king. This was accordingly done; but not an Eng- knew nothing of ſea affairs. The public complained 
fchman, one gunner only excepted, was found mean || loudly that Sir Robert NManſel was;negle&ted ; but 

enough to ſerve on board the fleet, under a French || but they ſhould have remembered. that he was en- 


Commiſſion, and againſt their proteſtant brethren. || gaged in the party formed againſt the miniſter. Nor 


' Theſe tranſactions were no ſooner known in parlia- || was Buckingham more fortunate in his choice of the 


ment, than.the commons ſhewed the ſame attach- other officers. . The earl of Eſſex was appointed to 
ment with the ſailors for the proteſtant religion. ,They || command under Wimbledon, though there actually 
even carried their zeal to a height that rendered their ſubſiſted fo Ay an antipathy between them, that 
deliberations, at once ridiculous and unjuſt. Mon- they would 

tague, one of the. king's chaplains, publiſhed a book, || than againſt r os ihr 
which, contrary to the rigid tenets of the puritans, The fleet ſailed, on the firſt of October, and 2 
ſaved virtudus catholies; as well as other chriſtians, | council: of, war was, held off Cape St. Vincent in 
from eternal torments. It now became evident that || order to form a plan for their future operations. The 
thoſe great men, who reaſoned ſo forcibly on the earl of Eſſex naturally gave his voice for attacking 
danger of the conſtitution of. tlieir country from the 

increaſing power of the crown, could not reaſon at 


Cadiz, the ſcene of his father's glory, and his pro- 

| poſal being accepted, .the whole fleet ſtood towards 
all on the ſubject of religion. Montague was ordered 
to be proſecuted, a committee was appointed to con- 


that 5 But by this time all Spain was alarmed, 

and ſo dreadful to the Spaniards was the remernbrance 
ſider of the proceedings againſt him, and the eccle- 
ſiaſtic, for having done an important ſervice to the 


of the Engliſh yalour under queen Elizabeth, that 
church of England, by exploding the adopted errors 


tants. 


Deſtitute of aſſiſtance from parliament, Charles 
Was obliged to have recourſe to unconſtitutional me- 
nods for raiſing money. He iflued privy-ſeals in 

33 os „ 


their king was ready in perſon to march down at the 
head of a royal army to the defence of his | coaſt, 
of her antagoniſts, was ordered into cuſtody of the When, the Engliſh reached Cadiz, they found every 
ſerjeant, and to give bail of two thouſand pounds for || thing in readineſs to give them a warm reception, 
his appearing. at the next ſeſſion. It is no wonder {| and the attack of fort Puntal was given to the earl of 
that Charles was offended, at theſe proceedings, and Eſſex. He adyanced with twenty Engliſh and five 
that he often put them in mind that they had buſineſs || Dutch ſhips with ſuch impetuoſity, that the. Spaniſh 
of far greater concern to engage their attention. But || ſhipping; which, conſiſted of ſeventeen ſtout ſhips 
finding all attempts were in vain, the king diſſolved a || and eight or ten gallies, fearing the fatal conſequence 
parliament from which he had nothing to expect. of that fort's being taken, retirec to Port Real. The 
Buckingham, had now an arduqus and dangerous || fort, however, made a noble defence; and it was 
part to act. He was hated by Spain, he was feared |} found impracticable to take it on the ide where the 
by France; he was diſtruſted in Holland; he was || attack was made. Upon this Sir John Burroughs, 
unpopular in England. The affections of the king, || an old Epgliſh officer, landed with his regiment, and 
and his own aſcendency in the cabinet, were all he || driving ſome companies of Spaniſh | infantry, who 
had now to truſt to, and he therefore determined to || had oppoſed his landing back to the fort, the Spanifh 
Increaſe his power, by putting more of his friends || governor thought proper to ſurrender. The taking 
into places of ; conſequence, - All the diſſimulation of of this fort was, however, of no other conſequence 
Williams cquld not remove Buckingham's hatred. || than as it opened a paſſage to Cadiz itſelf, and com- 
He was deprived of the ſeals, and retired tq, his || manded a large extent of villages and. country 
biſhopric with great dejection. Charles had after- round; but the raw Engliſh ſoldiers could not re- 
wards time ſufficient to regret the loſs of his able ſer- || fiſt the temptation of the new Spaniſh wines; they 
vant, when the heats that afterwards flamed out. fo || drank to exceſs, and could not be brought to 
fatally, and ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction of the || a& with that ſpirit and. reſolution neceſſary for 
„ td oe Rs i EC oe bra rendering the expedition ſucceſsful. At the ſame 
But though Buckingham was an enemy to tlie per- time diſſentions prevailed among the officers, and 
lon of Williams, he was in his heart a friend to his || diſeaſes among the ſoldiers ; ſo that any farther ſtay 
principles, and was daily more and more convinced || appearing:ftuitleſs,. the troops were reimbarked, and 
how impracticable it was for the government to op- || the fleet put to ſea with a reſolution. of waiting for 
pale the people's torrent of zeal againſt popery. The || the Spaniſh galleons. But the plague, breaking out 
earl of Holland continued to be his faithful correſ- among the ſeamen and ſoldiers, Cecil was obliged to 
pondent at the French court, and gave him intelli- || return to England with infected crews, ſickly com- 
gence how deeply Blanville, the French ambaſſador; || panies, a broken reputation, diſheartened officers; 
Vas engaged in plotting his deſtruction. The duke || and national diſhonour. © , | 
ctermined to return to France in quality of ambaſ- A. D. 1626. Charles was crowned- on the ſecond 
ador; but the queen having been ſo incautious in || of February with great magnificence,. and four days 
er expreſſions of her paſſion for that nobleman, that || after the new parliament met at Weſtminſter, the 
Lewis abſolutely refuſed to admit him into his terri- king being determined to try. once more tar regular 
ries, This highly exaſperated Buckingham, eſpe- and conſtitutional expedient for obtaining a ſupply; 
ally as the court of France refuſed to fign a-ſecret || The ſeſſion was opened by the new lord-keeper, Sir 
treaty againſt the houſe of. Auſtria, unleſs Charles || Thomas Finch, by a conciſe ſpeech, wherein he ac- 
would employ his forces againſt the French proteſ- uainted both houſes, that as his majeſty intended the 
| | | eſſion ſhould be very ſhort, he hoped they would 
make all imaginable diſpatch in granting the ſupplies. 
| But the commons, without paying any regard to the 
lord-keeper's ſpeech, began an enquiry into the na- 
en tional 
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ave more readily fought with each other 
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tional grievances, at the very point where they had | 
left off the laſt ſeſſion, as if the ſame men had been | 
| Every where elected, and no time had intervened 'be- | 
een their laſt meeting. © þ 
Had Charles been left'to himſelf he would pro- 
bably have ſucceeded much hetter than he did with 
this parliament. For though he had loſt nothing of 
his arbitrary notions, yet the neceſſity of his affairs, 
and his cloſe engagements on the continent, Where 
both his honour and reputation were at ſtake, would | 
certainly have induced him to'have made fuch ſacri- 
fices, as would have brought over to his intereft "that | 
very fmall number of members, which gave the op- 
poſition the majority. But Charles was now. govern- | 
ed in eccleſiaſtical affaigs by Laud, a furious church- 
man, who, rather than give up one 
ceremony, or immaterial de Krine, was determined 
to hazard the rights of monarchy, and the tranquillity || 
of his country. The commons indeed voted a ſupply 
of three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, and afterwards | 
added another ſubſidy; but reſerved the paſſing that 
vote inte a law till the end of the ſeſſion: ſo that if 
the king refuſed to grant them a ſufficient time to 
Finiſh their inquiry into the national grievances, or | 
refuſed to comply with their demands, he muſt ex- 
pect no ſupply from the parliament. 


- It ſoon appeared that the whole ftorm was intended | 
Againſt Buckingham, who was conſidered as the 
Jource of all the national grievances, Charles fore- | 
ſaw the conſequence, and endeavoured to ſoften the 
inquiries of the commons, by ordering Heath, the 
attorney-general, to ſend letters to the Judges, en- 


joining them to proceed with more vigour than ever 


againff the popiſh recuſants. Bur al orders of that || 


kind were miſtruſted by the commons; and an em- 
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point of uſeleſs || 


bargo being at that time laid on all the Engliſh ſhip- | 
ping in France, the commons ordered an 1nquiry to | 
be made into the reaſon for ſuch ſtrange proceedings. 
In anfwer to this inquiry, it was ſaid, that the French 
nad impoſed it upon the Engliſh, in order to indem- 
nify themſelves for the illegal detention of a ſhip | 
belonging to Havre-de-Grace, called the St. Peter, 
even after an order had been iſſued by the king for 
her releaſe. But, upon examination, it a d that | 
there was ſufficient reaſon for this detention, and the | 
Tube earl of Briſtol, who had now taken his ſeat in | 
parliament, impeached Buckingham, his inveterate | 
enemy; and the commons 'fent up, about the ſame | 

time, another impeachment. But however odious | 

the irregularities of the favourite had rendered him, 
hey were not ſuch as would condemn him as a traitor. | 
The commons, however, purſued their deſign with | 
unwearied attention ; but os 


members of the council | 
of war declining to give any anſwers to the queſtions 1 
put to them by the commons, it was thought proper 
. to put a ſtop, for ſome time, to the inquiry. 


In che mean time, Charles, preſſed by his allies for | 
fulfilling his engagements, was very urgent with the | 
parliament to finiſh the ſupplies. The houſe of peers 
candidly declared, that it was neceſſary to put the 
nation in a poſture of defence both by an 
and that count Mansfeldt's army, and the king's 
allies, ought to be ſupported. Theſe reſolutions | 


Were communicated by the 155 the lower houſe; 3 
1 the victuals expe | 
be diſcharged, and their wages paid; otherwiſe : 


but the commons paid very. little attention to them: 
the ſupporting their charge againſt 1 en- 
groſſed all their attentions. In the courſe of this 
2 — Mr. Coke, ſon to Sir Edward Coke, ſaid, 
It was better to die by an enemy than to ſuffer at | 
home;“ and Dr. Turner, a phyſician, propoſed the 
following queſtions againſt Buckingham. Co IN 
n Whether the duke, being admiral of Eng- 
land, be not the cauſe of the 
alty in the nartow ſeas? © 
_ &. ,, Whether the unreaſonable, exorbitant, and | 
immenſe gifts of money and lands beſtowed on the | 


King's loſs of his roy- 


* 
. 


ſea and land; 


the king's revenue, and impoveriſhing the crown ? 
| & 5, Whether the multiplicity of offices beſtowed 


duke and his relations, be not the cauſe of impairing | 


AD. hu, 


government of the kingdom? © 55 cauſe of 


on the duke, and his dependents, be not 
che ill ach 
4. Whether recuſants in general be nat b. 
Ported and encouraged by the uke's 3 
father-in-law, being papiſt :? N 
4. Whether the ſale of honours, offices pla 
of judicature, -eccleſiaſtical livings, and promotion, 
be not carried on by the duke??? 5 
„ 6, Whether the duke's ſtaying at home. ctbough 
admiral of the fleet and general of the land u., 
was not the cauſe of the miſcarriage of the ex 5 
tion to Cadiz; and whether he gave proper diregi x 
_— the deſign ?. * 5 . 
In the midſt of this debate, the ſpeaker recs 
the following letter from the king: 2227 ny 
Abo: 3M Trufty and well-beloved, ke. 
_ < Having aſſembled the parliament early in the 
beginning of the year, for the more timely elp and 
advice of our people in our great and important 
affairs; and having of late, not only by meſſ 
but alſo of ourſelf, put our houſe of commons n 
mind of our preſſing occaſions, and of the preſen 
ſtate of Chriſtendom, wherein they have equal inte. 
reſt with us, as well in reſpect to their own former 
engagements, as of the common cauſe; we ſhall no: 


need to tell them with what care and patience ve 


have, in the midſt of our neceſſities, attended thei 
reſolutiohs; but becauſe their unſeaſonable ſlowneſ 
may produce at home as ill effects as a denial, and 
hazard the whole eſtate of things abroad, we have 
thought fit by you, the ſpeaker, to let them knoy 
that without more loſs of time, we lock for a ful 
and 2 anſwer to what they will give for our 
ſupply, according to our expectation and their 
miſes; wherein, as we preſs for nöthing beyond the 
preſent ſtate and condition of our ſubjects, ſo will e 
accept no leſs than is proportional to the greatneſs 
and goodneſs of the cauſe; neither do we preſs them 
to a preſent reſolution in this, with a purpoſe to pre- 
cipitate their counſels, much leſs to enter upon heir | 
privileges, but to ſhew that it is unfit to . any 
longer upon uncertainties, whereby the whole weight 
of the affairs of Chriſtendom may break in ſuddenly 
upon us, to our diſhonour and the thame of this 
nation. And for the buſineſs at home, we command 
you to promiſe them in our name, that: after the 
have ſatisfied us in this reaſonable demand, we 1h 


not uy continue Oy at this time ſo long 
as the ſeaſon will permit, but call them ſhortly again 


to perfect thoſe neceſſary buſineſſes which will be nov | 
left undone; and now we ſhall willingly apply ft 


and ſeaſonable remedies to ſuch juſt grievances which 


manner, Without throwing an ill odour upon our 
preſent government, or upon the government af our 
late bleſſed father; and if there'be yet who defire to 


find fault, we ſhall think him the wiſeſt reprehender 
of our errors paſt, who, without reflecting back 


ward, can give us counſel how to ſettle the preſent 


I ſtate of things, and to provide for the future ſafety 


and honour of the kingdom.“ Ts 
| Toenforce the intention of this letter, SirEdward 
Weſton, chancellor of the exchequer, delivered to 
the houſe the following meſſagee. 

« 1. That his majeſty's fleet being returned, and. 
nded, the men mult, of necellity, 


mutiny will be the confequence, which may, at this 
time, prove dangerous. TS 

- « 2. That his majeſty hath fitted out about fort 
ſhips, for a ſecond attempt againſt the enemy: thele 


want only victuals and a few men, but without 2 


F fail, nor be kept 
er. ee A cn 
a 3. That the army aſſembled on the coaſts mult 

foon be diſbanded, if they be not ſupplied with vIC- 
tuals and cloaths. 5 3 F 

« 4. That if the companies lately ſent to Irelan 

be not provided for, inſtead of defending that cu 
try, they will become the authors of Oe” The 


\ 
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"if proper to join very readily in the following aniwer to 


vance the honour and greatneſs of their king 
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« 6, That the ſeaſon for providing healthful vie- 
"gals will be paſt, if thig month be neglected. 


« His majeſty, therefore commanded me to t 


Fou, that he deſired to know, without farther delay, 


ſupply you will giye him for theſe his preſent 
3 4 he may frame his courſe and council 
Derlin, hag | . 
rns — * contained ſuch ſtrong reaſons, that, 
notwithſtanding all the arts of the oppoſition, and 
the unbounded aſcendency the leaders of it had ac- 
quired over che minds of the people, they thought 


* 


ejton's meſſage 
« Moſt gracious ſoverei g 

- « Your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons, now aſſembled in parliament, in all 
humility, preſent unto your royal wiſdom this their 
loyal anſwer to the meſſage which your majeſty was 
pleaſed, by the chancellor of your exchequer, to 
ſend unto them, deſiring to know, without any far- 
ther deferring of time, what ſupply they would give 


1 
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to your majeſty for your preſent and extraordinary 
occaſions; that you might form your courſes and 
counſels accordingly; Firſt of all, they moſt humbly 
beſcech your majeſty: to know, and reſt aſſured, that 
no prince was ever dearer to his people than your ma- 
jeſty; no people more zealous to maintain and Lt 
an 
ney, Whieh; as upon all occaſions they will be ready 
" 9 ſo eſpecially in ſupport of that cauſe 
wherein your majeſty and your allies are juſtly en- 


gaged. And becauſe they cannot doubt but your 


majeſty, in your. great wiſdom, even out of juſtice, 
and according to the example of your famous pre- 
deceſſors, will be pleaſed: graciouſly to accept the 
faithful and neceſſary information and advice of your 
parliament, which can have no end but the ſervice of 
your majeſty, and the ſafety. of your realm, in diſ- 
covering the cauſes, and propoſing the remedies of 
thoſe great evils. which have occaſioned your majeſty's 
wants, and your people's grieckn. 
« They therefore, in confidence and full aſſurance 
of redreſs therein, do, with one conſent, propoſe 
(though, in former time, ſuch courſe hath been un- 
uſed) that they really intend to aſſiſt and ſupply 
your majeſty in ſuch a way, and in ſo⸗ 
ner, as may make you ſafe at home, and feared a- 


le a man- 


broad; for the diſpatch whereof, they will uſe ſuch 
diligence as your majeſty's preſſing occafions ſhall 
require.“ VVV 
But notwitliſtanding this anſwer, inſtead of im- 
mediately applying themſelves to finiſh the bill rela- 
tive to the ſubſidies, they ſtill purſued their favou- 
rite project againſt Buckingham; and having voted, 
upon the queries of Dr. Turner, that common 
fame was a ſufficient ground of accuſation by the 
commons,“ proceeded to frame regular articles 
againſt the miniſter. They accuſed him of having 
united many offices in his perſon; of having bought 


"IX 


two of them; of negle&ing to guard the ſeas, ſo | 


that many merchant-ſhips had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy ; of delivering ſhips to the French 
king; in order to ſerve againſt the Hugonots; of 

ing employed in the ſales of honours and offices; 


ot accepting extenſive grants from the crown; of 


procuring many titles of honour for his kindred; 
of adminiſtering phyſic to the late king, without 
zequainting his phyſicians ; of extorting a ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India Company; 
and of confiſcating ſome: goods belonging to ſome 
trench merchants, under pretence of their bei 

© property of the Spaniards.” Among all theſe 
zeculations, the two laſt only could be regarded as 
| £1 any importance; the reſt ſeem to be frivolous, or 
ale, or both. But the duke's anſwer to theſe par- 


deulars was ſo clear and ſatisfactory, that it is im- 


poſſible to refuſe our aſſent to ir. 


* ning that the commons were determined to 
ue their own meaſures, notwithſtanding the 


efling neceſſities of the ſtate, Charles ordered the 1 
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lord-· keeper to farbid the houſe meddling any farther 
with his miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham; and 
ordered them to finiſh, in a few days, the bill they had 
begun for the ſubſidies ; and to make ſome addition 
to chem, otherwiſe they muſt expect to ſit no longer. 


This was the language of an eaſtern, rather than 


an Engliſh monarch: it tended to deſtroy the conſti- 
tution, and to reduce Britons to that abject ſtate of 
ſlavery known only in the moſt deſpotic kingdoms. 
It deſtroyed all confidence between the King and his 
arliament. At the ſame time; he ſent to demand 
atisfaction of Mr. Coke for the words he had ſpo- 
ken, and of Dr. Turner for the queries he had pre- 
ſented to the commons. The houſe was aſtoniſhed 

at ſuch proceedings; ſome were intimidated with 
fear; ſome were filled with. indignation z ſome with 
true patriotic. Zeal for a coalition -between the king 
and his people; and others, inſtigated by a ſecret 
ambition, rejoiced at this deſpotic language of the 
king, as it tended to throw every thing into con- 
fuſion. Theſe different paſſions produced different 


effects; and ſo many left the committee, that the 


committee was. obliged to reſume the chair, and it 
was ordered that no member ſhould leave the houſe 
without leave. | | k baſis” ed : 

The alarming circumſtances of the king's meſſage 
were taken into conſideration. They ſaw Charles 
lay down a principle, which, unleſs it could be de- 


| ſtroyed, rendered it impoſſible for parliaments ever 


to reach the guilty head of a miniſter who enjoyed 
the favour of his maſter; They preſented a ſpirited 
remonſtrance to the king, in which they boldly juſti- 


fed their proceedings againſt Buckingham, as being 


founded upon precedents, and conſiſtent with every 
principle of natural liberty and ſafety: and con- 
cluded with putting the king in mind how readily 
they had agreed to grant him a ſupply, and requeſted 
his majeſty not to be prejudiced againſt their pro- 
ceedings. But neither theſe meſſages nor remon- 
ſtrances had any power to withdraw the attention of 


the commons from their favourite project, that of 


ſupporting their articles of impeachment againſt 
Buckingham; though they W e known, that 
few of the articles exhibited againſt him contained 
real crimes, and that theſe were . impoſſible to be 
proved. It is, indeed, ſurprizing, that men of ſuch 
remarkable abilities as the leaders of the houſe of 
commons were, .inveterate in their hatred; and keen 


in their purſuit of a favourite 'miniſtet; young and 


giddy at his entrance into power, bold and inſolent 
in its exerciſe, unfortunate and diſappointed in his 
meaſures, ſhould find ſo little real matter againſt him, 
during the ſpace of almoſt fourteen years. The truth 
is, that Buckingham had always been faithful to his 
maſters; and had been ſometimes, to gratify their 
arbitrary inclinations, forced upon meaſures his judg- 
ment diſapproved ; and N for ſome years, been 
ſtruggling in vain againſt the tide of popular fury. 
The breath of the king, inſtead of diſſipating, ſwelled 
the ſtorm. It was now agreed to demand of the. lords 
thatBuckingham ſhould be committed to ſafe cuſtody, 
When this meſſage was delivered to the upper houſe; 
the duke addreſſed the lords in the following manner: 
P's lords, 1 . 
« Tf I my peace, it will argue guilt; if I 
* ſpeak, it Rn boldneſs, — of ſo 
« many crimes. Your lordſhips ſee what complaints 
“ are made againſt me by the houſe of commons. 
& How well I ſtood in their opinion not long ſince; 
« your lordſhips well know: what I have done ſince | 
< to loſe their good opinion, I proteſt I am intirely 
« ignorant. I cannot ſo greatly diſtruſt my own 
“ innocency, and my heart; which abhors guilt, as 
« to decline any courſe, or tourt of juſtice ; and had 
they not brought my cauſe before your lordſhips; 
& jt would have heen my own-work : they Have done 


„ me a fayory, by delivering me out of their hands 


t into thoſe. of your lordſhips. . 
IJ vill not endeavour to throw any reflection on 
u thoſe who have taken pains to repreſent me in ſo 


«yile 


— 
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the demand of the lords, but was at la 
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vile a light; it will be ſufficient for me: to proteſt 


my innogence; which I hope to prove, as the cauſe 


is ndw before juſt judges: I deſire that my trial 
may be haſtened, at I may ſuffer no longer than 
jg abſolutely neceſſary: and as my aceuſers have 
* not” been content with my proceſs only, but to 
<« preſcribe to your lordſhips the manner of your 
judgment, and to puniſh me before I am heard, I 


ſhall not give way to any of their unjuſt demands.“ 
About this time, the earl of Suffolk, chancellor 


of the univerſity of Cambridge, died; and Bucking- 
ham, though then under impeachment, was choſen 


in his place. The commons reſented, and loudly 


complained of this affront; but the king was ſo Far 
from regarding the cenſure of the commons, that he 


o 


wrote a letter to the univerſity; extolling the duke, 


and giving them thanks for his election. 
Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges, 


and Sir John Elliot, who had been employed as ma- 
nagers of the impeachment againſt Buckingham, 


were ſent to the Tower. This highly exaſperated 


the commons, who immediately declared, that they 
would proceed no farther upon buſineſs till they had 
received ſatisfaction with regard to their privileges. 
Charles alledged, as a reaſon for this violent mea- 
ſure, certain 4 — expreſſions, which, he ſaid, had 
dropped from thoſe members in their accuſation of 
the duke. Upon Wa it appeared that no ſuch 
expreſſions had been uſed; upon which the members 
were releaſed; and the king reaped no farther benefit 
from this attempt than to exaſperate the houſe ſtill 
farther; and to ſhew, that notwithſtanding his cha- 
racter for ſolid reflection, he was ſometimes capable 
of precipitate indiſcre tion. 
The example of the houſe of commons was now 
imitated. by the peers.” : They claimed liberty for the 
earl of -Arundel, who had been lately ſent to the 
Tower. The king made ſeveral attempts to elude 

| | | obliged to 
comply, and the earl was accordingly releaſed from 
Ins zonffdement. 33H t é 
Charles having complied with the demand of the 
commons, with . to the diſcharge of their mem- 


bers, and even declared that he had been impoſed up- 


on, there were no plaufibla reaſons for with-holdin 
the ſupplies. A great majority of the houſe woul 
readily have paſſed the bill, but were oppoſed by 
others who had formed dangerous views: a firm 


coalition between the king and parliament was re- 
pugnant to their intentions. Theſe turbulent mem 


bers began by intimating, that they had ſome doubts 
whether the money would be properly applied, and 


whether there was any real intention of ſending out 


the fleet that year. Theſe inſinuations were at once 
both groundleſs and malicious, yet many events con- 
—_ to render them poſſible. The king had as yet 
given them no fatisfa&tion, nor even an anſwer to 


their remonſtrance, The houſe of peers had refuſed - 


to proceed againſt Buckingham, or even to admit 
that he might be criminal, by ſending him to the 


Tower. The French court had made peace with the | 
Hugonots, by the mediation of the Engliſh ambaſſa- 


dors : they had paid off, and ſent home, the Engliſh 
ſhips employed in their ſervice; they had taken off 
the embargo laid on the Engliſn merchantmen; and, 
after renewing the treaty of 1610, ſeemed. entirely 
diſpoſed": 

Auſtria, For this purpoſe, Lewis had offered to 
make a diverſion, with twenty-five thouſand men, 
in Germany; and to continue the war, if neceſſary, 
for four years to come, provided England would 
enter into the ſame engagements; but refuſed to be 
concerned any farther againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
than the reinſtating the palatine, and other deprived 
German princes; in their dominions. From theſe 
circumſtances the diſcontented mgmbers took the 
opportunity of urging, that there would be no oc- 


cCaſion for the operations of the fleet, and that the 


houſe ought to be very careful how they granted 
money for that purpoſe. Theſe artful ſpeeches made 
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to act with vigour againſt the houſe of |] 


a viſible impreſſion to the diſadvantage bf the cob 
and the commons "ſeemed: perſuaded that the fun 
was not neceſſary, Charles endeavoured to 05 8 
their proceedings by meſfages; and even prices” 
ſo far as to threaten the commons, that if they: Fi 
not furniſh him with the ſupplies, he Would i 


|} obliged to have recourſe tor * new councils,” Th 


language could not be miſtaken; but leſt any nn 
— ſhould conſider it as ambiguous; yd 85 — 
Carleton, vice-chamberlain, took ſome pains to , 
explain it fully. © I pray you conſider (ſaid ba 
“ what theſe new councils are. I fear to dec] | 
« thoſe that I conceive, In all chriſtian kin 2 
ce you know that parliaments were formerly 10 . 
„by which thoſe kingdoms were governed * | 
e moſt flouriſhing manner; ùntil the monarchs 105 
e gan to know their own ſtrength, and ſeeing the 
turbulent ' ſpirit. of their parliaments; at les h 
they, by little and little, began to ſtand on thei 
| © prerogatives, and at laſt overthre the parliatmens 
throughout Chriſtendom, except here only 'with 
„ us. Let us be careful, then, to preſerve the 
King's good opinion of parliaments; which bring. 
% eth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and 'makes-ys 
« envied of all others, while there is this ſweetneſ 
between his majeſty and the commons; leſt ve 
* loſe the repute of a free people by our turbulence 
« in parliament.” Theſe imprudent ſuggeſtions 
rather gave the commons warning of the deſigtt 
formed againft them, than ſtruck them with t&7or 
They conſidered a precarious liberty, or that pre: 
ſerved by unlimited complaiſance; as no libefty at 
all. They were determined to preſerve the ſubſtance. 
or loſe the ſhadow. Inſtead, therefore;'6f paſſing 
the bill for the ſupplies,” they renewel cheir inquiris 
into grievances z they ordered the houſe to be called 
over, and all abſent members to be puniſhed. 
he never-failing cry of popiſh reeuſants vas re: 
vived; and the nation ſaid to be in danger, fron 
their unwearied endeavours to re-eſtabliſh the catholie 
religion in England. But · their attack on the rexe- 
nues of the crown was the moſt dangerous. They 


| entered on a remonſtrance againſt the lewying of 


tonnage and poundage without-conſent of parliament. 
This article, together with the \new impoſitions laid 
an merchandize by James, conſtituted near one half 
of the royal revenues. This attack, therefore, had 
it ſucceeded, muſt have proved decifive; and is { 


they were not able to fix any legal crime upon Buck. 
inghatn, they intended to preſent a petition to his 
majeſty for removing him from his perſon'atd coun- 
cils. To preſerve, however, the appearance of mo- 

deration, the ſubſidy bill was again read, but kept 

in ſuch ſuſpence as ſufficiently indicated, that if all 
the grievances preſented by the commons were not 

removed, the bill would never paſs into a law. 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, Charles determined 
to diſſolve the parliament.” The lords endeavoured 


| to diſſuade him from this reſolution, but in van; 


the king was determined; and when they petitioned 
him, that he would allow the parliament to fit ſome 
time longer, he anſwered, in a very haſty manner. 
Not a moment longer.” The commons hadyul 
finiſhed their remonſtrance when the king carried hi 
threats into execution, by diſſolving the parliament, 
before they had completed a ſingle act. Ls 
Fhe remonſtrance of the commons began with: 
kind of recapitulation of the reaſons why the pre{en! 
and former parliament had been in a manner abo. 


| tive, and the whole blame thrown upon Buckingham. 


Among other things they charged him with appointilg 
Sir Edward Coke, and ſeveral other leading members 
againſt him, ſheriffs of counties, in order to diſquz- 
lify them from ſerving their country in parliament; 
and for ſending Mr. Glanvill abroad, as ſecretary F 
the fleet, for the ſame purpoſe. They afterva" 
declared it was their firm reſolution to have fig" 
ſupported his majeſty in the proſecution of the wal, 


had not all their intentions been blaſted by the - | 
mities of Buckingham, whoſe crimes they ſum vp ft 


the following manner. We found, ſay they, that 


moſt preſſing and comprehenſive miſchief and 
rhe uffered by the late king, was fundamen- 


: he ſaid duke, being ſuch, by reaſon of his 
3 offices; ſome procured by ambition, and 
ſome by money, expreſsly againſt the laws of your 
jeſty's realm; his breach of truſt in not guarding 
the ſeas; his high injuſtice in the admiralty ; his ex- 
tortion; his delivering over the ſhips of this kingdom 
into the hands of a foreign prince; his procuring the 
compulſory buying of honour for his own gain; his 
unexampled exhauſting of the treaſures and revenues 


of the kingdom; his tranſcendant preſumption of 


| unhappy application of phyſic to your royal 
Ae of Bezel Lovprg ſome few days before his 
death; of theſe and ſome other of his offences care- 
fully examined by us, we made a parliamentary 
charge againſt him to the lords, by your majeſty 
aſſembled in parliament, there expecting ſome re- 
medy by a ſpeedy proceeding againſt him; but may 
it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, not only durin 

the time of our examination of the matters and of- 
fences of the ſaid charge, we were often interrupted 
and diverted by meſſages, procured, through miſin- 
formation, from your majeſty, which with moſt hum- 


ble duty and reverence we did ever receive, whence it. 


firſt fell out that ſo; not only much time was ſpent 
among us, before the ſaid charge was perfected, but 
alſo within two days after the ſame charge was tranſ- 
mitted by us to the lords, two of 6ur members, Sir 
Dudley Digges, and Sir John Elliot; upon untrue 


and malicious informations, privately ' and ' agaihſt 
the privilege of parliaments, given to your rnajeſty 


of certain words, were by your majeſty's command 
committed to cloſe impriſonment in the- Tower of 


tally ſettled in the vaſt paſt power and enormous ac- 


London, their lodgings preſently ſearched, and their 


papers taken away; by reaſon whereof not only our 
| known privileges of parliament were infringed,” but 

ve ourſelves, who in full hopes of ſpeedy courſe of 
juſtice againſt the ſaid duke, were preparing with all 


dutiful affection to proceed to diſpatch the ſupply and 


other ſervices of your majeſty, were wholly, as the 
courſe and privilege of parliament bind us, employed 
for ſeveral days in taking into conſideration the pro- 
per methods to be purſued for the ratifying and pre- 
ſerving the privileges ſo infringed,” h 


They next complain of the inſolence of lord Cen- 


way, ſecretary of ſtate, who had ordered the meſſen- 
gers, who, by their warrants, were to have appre- 
hended the members at their lodgings, to ſeize them 


in the very houſe of commons. This outrage they | 


alſo charge upon the duke, as they do all the inter- 
ruptions they received, when they were well diſpoſed 


bo grant the ſupply. They next attack that noble- | 


man for procuring himſelf to be elected chancellor 


PIR 


of the univerſity of Cambridge, btcauſe, ſay they, 


the ſame univerſity, having two burgeſſes in parlia- 
ment, did, by the ſame burgeſſes, a few weeks be- 


fore, conſent with us in the charge againſt him, for 


his ambition in procuring ſuch a plurality of offices 
ſuch was his ambition to ſue for it; ſuch was his 
power to make them give it him, contrary to what 
they had agreed in parliament with all the commons 
of England.” They next charge him “with having 
ſereened Montague, and deſpair of being able to do 
any thing for the public ſervice, while Buckingham 
remained in poſſeſſion of his power, continued to 
abuſe the confidence of his majeſty, and enjoyed the 
arbitrary diſpoſal of rewards and puniſhments to all 


ranks of people. They promiſe to reply to this an- 


ſwer to the articles they had exhibited” againſt him. 
hey tremble to think of the conſequences that muſt 


ad mtimated, if, by new councils, he meant to govern 
and raiſe money without conſent of parliament. They 
added, that they had reaſon to fear, that this was 
really his meaning, or perhaps that of his miniſter, 
the rather, ſay they, becauſe the ſubſidies of ton- 
nage and poundage, which determined on the death 
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of your moſt royal father, our late ſovereign; and 


were never payable to any of your majeſty's anceſtors, 
but only by a ſpecial act of parliament, and ought 


not to be levied without ſuch an act; yet, ever ſince 


— 


the beginning of your majeſty's happy reign over us, 
14 fubſiies have been levied by ſome of your 


the ſa 
majeſty's miniſters, as if they were ſtill due; altho' 
one parliament hath ſince that time been held and 
diffolved, by 1 of the ſaid duke, wherein 
no act paſſed 

is ſo much againſt the conſtant uſe of former times, 
and the known right and liberty of your ſubjects, 
that it is an apparent effect of ſome new counſels, 
given againſt the ancient ſettled courſe of govern- 


ment of this your majeſty's kingdom, and chiefly 


againſt the right of your commons, as if there might 
be any ſubſidy, tax, or aid levied upon them, with- 
out their conſent in parliament, or contrary to the 
ſettled laws of the kingdom. But if any ſuch do ſo 
ill uſe an office, as by the miſrepreſentation of the 
fate and right of your majeſty's loyal ſubjects, ad- 
viſe any ſuch new counſels; as the levying any aid, 
tax, or ſubſidy, among your people, contrary to the 


ſettled laws of your kingdom, we cannot; moſt gra- 


cious ſovereign, but eſteem thoſe who ſhall: adviſe; 
not only as vipers, but peſts to their king and com- 
monwealth, and alſo capital enemies as well to your 
crown and dignity; as to the commonwealth. And 
we ſhall, for our parts, ſnew, in parliament; as occa- 


| ſion” may require, and be ready to declare their 
offences of this kind ſuch, as may be rewarded with 
| the higheſt puniſnment your laws inflict on any offen- 


The concluſion of this remonſtrance has ſomething 
in it very great, and very pathetic. After laying be- 
fore the king the dangers and miſeries which muſt 
attend his continuing to place his confidence in this 
ſingle miniſter, they proceed in the following man- 
ner: Give us then leave; moſt dear ſovereign, in 
the name of all the commons of this your kingdom, 
ae at the feet of your ſacred majeſty, moſt 


umbly to beſeech you, even for the honour of 


Almighty God, whoſe religion is directly undermined 


by the practice of that party whom this duke ſup- 


ports; for your honour; which will be much ad- 
vanced in the relieving your people in this their great 
and general grievance; for the honour; ſafety, and 


welfare of your kingdom; which by this means is 
|| threatened with almoſt unavoidable dangers; and 


for the love which your majeſty, as a good and loy- 


ing father, bears unto your good people, to whom 
we profeſs, in the preſence of Almighty God; the 
ſearcher of all hearts, you are as highly eſteemed and 


beloved, as ever any of your predeceſſors were, that 


you would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove this per- 
ſon from having acceſs to your ſacred preſence, and 
that you would not balance this one man with all 
theſe things, and-with the affairs of the Chriſtian 


| world, which do all ſuffer, ſo far as they have rela- 


tion to this kingdom, chiefly by his means. For we 


| proteſt to your majeſty, and to the whole world, that 


until this perſon. be removed from intermeddling in 


| the great affairs of ſtate, we are out of hope of any 


good ſucceſs ; and do fear, that whatever money we 
can or ſhall give, will, through his miſmanagement; 
be turned rather to the hurt and prejudice of this 
your kingdom than otherwiſe ; as by lamentable ex- 
perience we have found in thoſe large ſupplies we 
have formerly and lately given. | 73 
„But no ſooner ſhall we receive redreſs and relief 


in this, which, of all others, is the moſt inſupporta- 


ble grievance, but we ſhall forthwith proceed to ac- 


ee compliſn your majeſty's own deſire; for ſupply; and 
attend his majeſty's following new councils, as he . 


likewiſe, with all chearfulneſs, apply ourſelves to the 
perfecting of divers other great things, ſnch as we 


think no one patliament in one age can parallel; tend- 


ing to the ſtability; wealth; ſtrength and honourof this 
your kingdom, and the ſupport of your friends and 
allies abroad : and we doubt not but through God's 


bleſſing, as you are the beſt, fo ſhall you be the beſt 
MF” beloved 


Rrrr 


or the ſame ſubſidies: Which example 
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royal throne of this famous kingdom.“ * 
Such was the famous remonſtrance of this parlia- 

ment. The commons intended to have preſented it 

*to the king, but being prevented from carrying their 


deſign into execution, they cauſed it to be, diſperſed | 


among the people in juſtification of their conduct. 
Charles was no ſtranger to its contents, but determin- 
ed not to make the ſacrifice requeſted of him. He 
thought that the great guilt of Buckingham conſiſted 


in being his friend and favourite; All the other com- 


plaints againſt him he conſidered as mere pretences. 


A few months before he was the idol of the people; 


and no new crime had ſince been pretended to be diſ- 
covered. After the moſt diligent enquiry, prompted 
by the greateſt malice, che ſmalleſt appearance of 
guilt could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he 
aſked, muſt all mankind entertain of his honour, 
ſhould. he ſacrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary 
_ conſiderations?” - What. farther: authority would he 


entertain in this nation, were he capable, in the very | 


beginning of his reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an in- 
ſtance, ſuch matter of triumph to his enemies, and 
diſcouragement to his friends? Indeed the whole 
charge againſt Buckingham was ſo general, that it 
might have been thrown out againſt a virtuous as well 


to ſuppoſe, that the act of the two members for the 
univerſity of Cambridge, was the act of the univer- 
ſity itſelf; nor did the repreſentatives of that body, 
by agreeing or not agreeing to the charge againſt the 
duke, make it more or leſs binding upon the univer- 


The raiſing of tonnage and poundage, without con- 


ing circumſtance, and laid, as it were, the axe to the 
root of liberty. An Engliſh houſe of commons 
could not, therefore, be too loud upon this head; 
they acted as true patriots, when, while ſuch an ar- 
bitrary meaſure was purſuing, they made the poſt of 


avowed ſuch dangerous principles. 
ing the reaſons which induced the king to diſſolve the 
two laſt parliaments; but it is one of the weakeſt 
pieces ever publiſned by any miniſtry. It contains 


nothing in anſwer to thoſe ſtrong facts and principles 


which had been urged by the commons in their remon- 
ſtrances; it conſiſted of particulars which no body 
pretended to deny, namely, That the king by the 
advice of his parliament, had been engaged in a war 
with the houſe of Auſtria; that this war had been at- 
tended with great expence; that he had called the two 
laſt parliaments for turniſhing him with ſupplies for 


carrying on the war; that he had preſſed them again 


and again for that purpoſe ; and that being always 
diſappointed in his expectations, he had diſſolved 

them. Theſe were facts never diſputed ; nor did the 
moſt violent oppoſers of the court ever deny, that 
the occaſions for ſtrengthening the hands of his ma- 
jeſty were great and urgent. But the true queſtions 
were, whether the foreign war was of ſo much im- 
portance, as to interpoſe between them and every 
thing that ought to be dear to a free people? Whe- 
ther they ought to ſupport a prince, who threw his 
favourite into one ſcale as a counterpoiſe againſt his 
parliament in the other * Whether this favourite, ſole 
and ſupreme as he was, might not, when poſſeſſed of 
money granted by the parliament, make uſe of it to 


rivet thoſe chains he was then forging, and to eſtabliſh | 


the principles his maſter had avowed ? Charles in all 
his papers and declarations, gave no conſtitutional 
ſatistaction as to any one of thoſe doubts, and his 
ſilence admitted of the worſt conſtruction. 

The new councils which Charles had threatened 
were now to be tried, in order to ſupply his neceſſities, 
Had he immediately made peace with Spain, he might 


perhaps have found the neceſſary reſources to have | 
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beloved and the greateſt monarch that ever ſat on the 


| that the king might continue to levy, all. thoſe duties 
as à wicked miniſter; It was equally abſurd in them 


The government alſo diſperſed a declaration, ſnew- 


ö 


peace, Nothing could be more eaſy in the en 


and the national intereſt. 


own private opinions, and 


Ihe attention of the council w⸗ 5 n- entirely en- 


| nothing could be more diſagrecable to the people of | 
fity to approve or diſapprove of the ſame charge.. | ES 


1 


honour the place of danger, and poured out the vials | 
of public indignation againſt any miniſter, guilty or 
not guilty, who ſhould dare to ſerve a prince that | 


| means applicable to the preſent. times, for charging 
the ſea-ports with certain ſums of money for fitting 


| yet the king granted a commiſſion to the archbiſhop 
ſent of parliament, was indeed a ſtrong and an alarm- | d others, tre: 

| and make compoſitions with the ſaid ;recuſants far al 
| forfeitures in not going to church, under ſuch con- 
| conditions and immunities as they ſhall ſee meet and 
| convenient, according to ſuch inſtructions as his 


the royal navy; and in the commiſſion for compound- 
ing with the recuſants, he had aſſigned the neceſſity of 


be attended with ſome difficulty. Not only the 


— 


ſupported the expences of government in ont 
agreeable both 5 
eſt. But beſides the treat 
and engagements which he had entered into tes 
Holland and Denmark, the king's thoughts 1 
this time entirely averſe to pacific counſels, H. * 
determined to carry on the war, and to feed it bi © Way 
ing the ſluices of prerogative. He a 
ſuaded that he had much leſs to fear from the per. 
than the puritans; and to take away the ae uſts 
tion which the latter urged for exclaiming * 
violent part of the church of England, he og 
proclamation againſt preaching or diſputing eicher + a 
or againſt the religious tenets of Arminius. I: 10 
long before Buckingham could gain this. point , : 1 
perhaps no prince ever committed more folly 
James and Charles did, in ſo long ſupportin "the 
principles of the Anti-Arminians, contrary. t ay 
to. the ſenſe of amok 
every man to whom they truſted for the adyancement | 
of their meaſures. 1 nen 


than this meaſure, nor more 


: 


gaged in forming meaſures for raifing the ſuppl; 
neceſſary for carrying on the war, Sch was. * 


upon goods and merchandize, called by the ſeyera 
names of cuſtoms, ſubſidies, and impoſts, in the 
ſame manner as they had been levied during the las 


reign. The other proceedings of the vernme 
were of the ſame kind. It was yell Een th 


England, than the leaſt attempt to favour popery; 
of York, Sir John Saville, and others, . t tren 


majeſty hath, or ſhall give for that purpoſe; his 
majeſty rather deſiring their conyerſion than deſtruc- 

Charles was perſuaded that he could not effect a 
more popular action, than to increaſe the ſtrength of 


„ 


guarding the northern ports, as the reaſon for his 
appropriating the compoſition money to himſelf. 
Advantage was alſo taken of ſome precedents, by no 


out ſhips. This demand fell heavy. upon the city of 
London, which was ordered to fit out twenty ſhips. 
But the king ſoon perceived that this meaſure would 


capital, but the deputy-lieutenants, and juſtices of 
Dorſetſhire, remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt this impo- 
ſition, which they conceived to be without precedent. 
This ſufficiently ſhewed that they were little conver- 
ſant in Engliſh hiſtory; as many precedents occur, 
though they were in themſelves either. tyrannica, 
obſolete, or warranted by immediate neceſſity. The) 
were, however, to be found; and the council con- 


ſidering them as ſufficient for their purpoſe, rejected 


all petitions, and particularly that of the city of 


London, to have this impoſition abated,  - 


To increaſe the appearances of neceſſity, Charles 
augmented the wages of his ſailors from fourteen to 
twenty ſhillings a month; and publiſhed ſeveral pro- 
clamations, giving them other encouragements. At 
the ſame time, rigorous directions were iſſued for 
putting all the ſea-coaſts, and the principal fortreſſes 
of the kingdom, in a poſture of defence, as if an 


actual invaſion or rebellion had already taken place. 


Nothing was ſeen throughout the kingdom but 
muſters and arrays of forces; and the military lau, 
with all its terrors, was ſuſpended over the heads 0! 
the aſtoniſhed people. .- 1 non 5 

It was not, indeed, long before Charles 


ſion for all theſe precautions, though the event 


had QCCa- 
Was 
not, 


Gl MA N 
re e is hu pl hg of 


Hamelin; but upon the approach of, count Tilly, 
't the head of an army of veteran imperialiſts, he 


---d towards Ferden, to wait the arrival of Manſ- 
| Side with twelve thouſand Engliſh and Dutch forces. 


Je be remained in that ſituation, he had ſeveral 
— wich the imperialiſts, who were ordered to 


on. This coronation exaſperated the famous Bethlem 
Gabor, a'prince of Tranſylyania, who aſpired to the 


throne of Hungary, and propoſed to enter into the 


e formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, His 
| 2 and it was agreed that he ſhould 


invade Hungary, and be joined by the troops under 


t Mansfeldt, as ſoon as he arrived in Sileſia. 
ir before this could be effected, the emperor had 


aſſembled one army on the Weſer, another under 


che famous Wallenſtein on the frontiers of Sileſia, 
and à third under count Tilly in Lower Saxony. 
This obliged the king of Denmark to divide his 


army, which, by the junction of Mansfeldt and the 


German princes, was now increaſed to ſixty thouſand 
men, into three bodies. The firſt, commanded by 


duke. Chriſtian of Brunſwick, was to act upon the 


Weſer; the ſecond by Mansfeldt, was to oppoſe 
Wallenſtein, and, if. poſſible, force a paſſage into 
Sileſia; and the third, commanded; by the king of 
Denmark in perſon, was to act in the intermediate 
ſpace between the other two. The active count 
Mansfeldt, in his route to Sileſia, made himſelf 


maſter of the whole province of Magdebourg, be- | 


fore Wallenſtein could come up to oppoſe him; but 
being ſtopped by general Altringer at Deſſau upon 
the Elbe, Wallenſtein had time to march to the relief 
of the place; and falling upon his army, obliged 
Mansfeldt to retire, with the loſs of the greater part 
of his infantry, baggage and artillery, into the mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburgh. Mansfeldt did not, how- 


ever, abandon his principal deſign, that of penetrat- 


ing into Sileſia, and gaining ſome marches upon 
Wallenſtein. He was ſo induſtrious, that he ſoon 
recruited his army, . which now conſiſted of twenty- 
five thouſand men, and advanced, at their head, to 
join Bethlem Gabor. But that prince, upon the firſt 
news of Mansfeldt's defeat, made peace with the 
emperor. This behaviour ſo greatly diſguſted Manſ- 
feldt, that he reſigned the command of his troops to 
duke Erneft of Saxe Weimar, and retired to Buda, 
whence he ſet out for Venice, but died on his journey 
in an obſcure village of Dalmatia. About the ſame 
time, the brave duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, who 
commanded another diviſion of the confederate army, 
paid the debt of nature; and ſoon after, the duke of 
Saxe Weimar, Mansfeldt's ſucceſſor. The loſs of 
thoſe three great generals was irreparable to the con- 
federates, whoſe hopes now intirely centered in the 
king of Denmark. Tilly, who had all chis time 
watched the motions of that prince, had now retaken 
Minden and ſome other places; but was very near 
being ſurprized in his camp by the king of Denmark, 
a a time when he thought that prince was at thirty 
leagues diſtance. But Tilly, after making a maſterly 
retreat, was reinforced by ſo great a body of veterans, 
that the king of Denmark, who had no great opinion 
of his own new-raiſed troops, would, in his turn, 


have gladly declined a battle; but this was impoſſible. | 


The conteſt was very bloody, but ended in favour of 
the imperial general; and the king was obliged to 
retire, with the loſs of his baggage and artillery, to- 
vards Holſtein. Three thouſand men of the con- 
ederate army were ſlain on the field of battle, and 
three thouſand taken priſoners, © . 
12 no ſooner heard of the defeat of the king 
; Denmark, than he redoubled his endeavours to 
"ain ſupplies. He had ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to 


2 the crown of Hungary on the head of his eldeſt 


* 


, 


— 


| had the greateſt reaſons to watch the conduct of car- 
of England. By concluding this treaty, Charles 


againſt the Spaniards z but he was deceived. Inſtead 
of: fulfilling their promiſes, they made uſe of this 
tranquillity as an argument for extorting adyanta- 


; conceal his real intentions from the allies during this 
negotiation, had procured the prince of Piedmont 
to be appointed lieutenant-general of the French 
| armies in foreign parts: preparations were made in 
every province of France; and it was expected that 
the ſtorm, which had been ſo long gathering, would 
ſoon burſt upon the houſe of Auſtris. But no ſuch 
thing was intended : for, ina few days; it was pub- 
| licly known, that a peace had been concluded between 


mh 


Savoy, and the duke of Orleans, brother to the king. 


of the Spaniards; and the latter, for reaſons foreign 
to this hiſtory, was more exaſperated againſt the mi- 


— 


to all difficulties. Fearful of a correſpondence be- 
. tween England and the duke de Vendomie; governor 
of Britany, which lay ſo convenient for a deſcent 
from England, he prevailed upon Lewis to under- 
| take a journey into that province, where he cauſed 
the duke of Vendome to be arreſted. But the moſt 
active agent againſt Richelieu was the abbot of 


Savoy, a reſtleſs, intriguing miniſter, who hated 


dence between England, the court of Savoy, and 
the duke of Rohan, head of the French Hugonats; 
who were now convinced that all the great prepara- 
tions in- France were intended againſt Rochelle, the 
principal place in their poſſeſſion. 

It was not difficult for the abbot of Scaglia, by 
the aſſiſtance of Buckingham; and the duke of Sou- 
biſe, who managed the affairs of the French Hugo- 
nots in England, to inſpire Charles with a contemp- 
tible opinion of the duplicity of the French court ; 


of prevailing upon Lewis to join in the alliance 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria; he ought to revive the 
ancient policy of England, in preventing the total 
ruin of the Hugonots. The abbot gave him the 


aſſiſtance; and it was accordingly determined to ſup- 
port the proteſtants of France. . 
But ſupplies were wanting to pay both the fleet 
and the army; the neceſſities of Charles increaſed as 


his extenſive engagements were augmented. It was 
therefore determined to have recourſe to a general 
loan, in which every man was to be aſſeſſed accord- 
ing to the rolls of the laſt tubſidy. But this ex- 
pedient anſwered not the intentions of the miniſter : 
the people refuſed to ſubſcribe to the loan, we 2 
| | whole 
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lie at the mouth of he Elbe, to preyent the Spaniards 
from furniſhitg themſelves with naval ſtores from 
that country, But this, not only exaſperated the 
Hamburghers, whoſe commerce was thereby greatly 
leſſened, but the attempt itſelf was ineffectual, be- 
cauſe the enemy was ſupplied from Lubec; and the 
paſſage of the Sound was left open. The ſquadron 
was therefore recalled at the interceſſion of the Ham- 
burgh merchants. The public did not fail to make 
[| their own reflections upon theſe inconſiſtent diſpo- 
ſitions of the court; for either the deſtination of the 
ſquadron had been improper, or the recalling of it 
ut the truth is, the object of Buckingham's re- 
ſentment was changed. Beſides his paſſion for the 
young queen of F rance; and his reſentment at the 
refuſal of Lewis to receive him as ambaſſador, he 


dinal Richelieu. The proteſtants of France had 
accepted the peace, under the guaranty of the king 


committed a great political error. He gave peace to 
France, hoping that France would then join hini 


. geous terms from Spain. Richelieù, the better to 


| France and Spain. This perfidious conduct raiſed, | 
Richelieu many enemies; particularly the duke of 
The former was now left expoſed to the vengeance 


niſter than ever. But Richeliey's fortune roſe ſuperior 


Scaglia, ambaſſador in England from the duke of 


Richelieu, and was now become very intimate with 
Buckingham. This produted a ſecret..correſpon- 


and to perſuade him, that having now loſt all hopes 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his maſter's frieridſhip and 
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other articles of ſecret inſtruction, the commiſſioners 


(c dealt with to deny or refuſe to lend, or make any 


remand the gen 


laws of the realm, concerning the ſubjects rights 


whole countty became a ſcene of confuſion. Among 


appointed to levy theſe loans were enjoined, If any 
e man ſhall refuſe to lend, 'and ſhall make delays or 
te excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, that they 
e examine him upon oath, whether he has been 


e excuſe for not lending? Who has dealt with him, 
e and what ſpeeches or perſuaſions were uſed for that 
<<. purpoſe? And that they alſo — every ſuch 
e perſon in his majeſty's name, upon his allegiance, 
<« riot to diſcloſe to any one what his anſwer was.“ 
It is aſtoniſhing that the king could be prevailed 
upon to ſuffer ſo impracticable an attempt to be 
made by his officers. A very little reflection would 
have been abundantly ſufficient + to have convinced 
him, that the ſecrecy he enjoined was impoſſible; 
and that ſo violent an inquifitorial power could not 
fail of exciting the indignation of his ſubjects. 

The conſequence was what might naturally be 
expected. The principal leaders in the late parlia- 
ment, and others who had adopted their ſentiments, 
refuſed to ſubmit to an impoſition not agreed to by 
the legiſlature. Moſt of them were thrown into 
priſon; the goals were filled with illuſtrious offenders. 
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perſon who favoured the cauſe of liberty, :whaterer 


h | A. D. 1643; 
England, were alarming monuments of Buck: 

ham's power over the mind of his mater 5 1 5 
archbiſhop had always acted with tlie greatbft made. 
ration, and was conſidered by the public as x: fneere 
friend to the liberties of his country; but he could 
never be N to offer incenſe: to the favouric. 
miniſter, and this marked him out as an objeck af 
dif race. ene e 3 97 59 1 4 Te : . Do 
| Even an indifference ih the ſervice of deſdote 
purpoſes was now conſidered as criminal by on 
vernment. Sir Randal Carew was removed en 
poſt of lord chief juſtice of the King's. bench for his 
coldneſs in promoting the loan; and Williams the 
late lord-keeper, whoſe great abilities had rende ted 
him a favourite of the people, was not ſuffered to 
enjoy the retirement he had choſen. He was Con. 
ſidered as an encourager of the puritans; for every 


his religious tenets might be, was branded with thar 
epithet, and was conſidered by the miniſtet a8 an 
enemy to the government. 
While the people were thus haraſſed with perſecy. 
tions with regard to the loan, vigorous preparations 
were making for covering the ſeas with ärmaments. 
The duke of Soubiſe, ho was then in England, 


All who petitioned the clemency of the king were 
releaſed; but five gentlemen, Sir Thomas Darnel, 
Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heven- 
ingham, and Sir Edmund Hambden, not only re- 
fuſed to ſollicit the clemency of his majeſty, but 
boldly ' demanded their releaſement, not as a favour 
from the court, but as a right derived from the laws 
of their country. The queſtion was at laſt ſolemnly 
argued in the court of King's-bench, when it ap- 
peared, beyond contradiction, that the perſonal liberty 


of the ſubje& had been ſecured againſt the arbitrary || 


75 pou of the crown by ſix ſeveral acts of parhament, 
ſides an article of the great charter itſelf, the moſt 
ſacred foundation of the laws and conſtitution of 
England. The ders. however, thought proper to 


lemen to their priſons, though they 


received a commiſſion from Charles for employing 


| larity of. Buckingham, the high exertion of the pre-. 


the ſhips fitted out by the Hugonots in his ſervice, 
and for cruiſing on the Sp nized This occaſioned 
great confuſion in the bulineſs.'of the Engliſh admi.. 
ralty, where it was difficult to diſtinguiſh os the 
prizes made by the Engliſh' and thoſe taken by the 


7 


Frenan preteſt ant ful odr margent? - 
A. D. 1627. The French court was in a very bad 

condition to ſupport a war againſt England; but all 
the. catholics in the kingdom were united, and de. 
ſirous of exerting all their power againſt the enemies 
of their religion. On the other hand, the unpopu- 


rogative, and the impriſonment of ſome of the vor- 
thieſt men in England, rendered the ſincereſt inten- 
tions of Charles diſtruſted: nothing could be ex- 


refuſed to enter a general judgment, that no bail 
could be granted upon a commitment of the king or 
council. But liberty loſes not her nature by confine- 


kingdom, and became much louder than thoſe of 


tions to excite terror. 


N * 


Nor was impriſonment the only engine employed 
by the government to force the people to ſubmit to 
the arbitrary orders of the court: recourſe was alſo 
had to religious prejudices: the duty of unlimited 


obedience was preached from the pulpit. Manwaring, 


one of his majefty's chaplains, diſtinguiſhed himſelf | 


on this occaſion. Amorig other curious paſſages in 
his - elaborate diſcourſes, - the following are remark- 
able: That the king is not bound to obſerve the 


<« and liberties; but that his royal will and command 
c in impoſing loans and taxes, without the common 
% conſent of parliament, is ſufficient to oblige the 
<« conſcience of the ſubject, under pain of eternal 
« damnation. That thoſe who refuſed to pay this 
&« loan, offended - againſt the law of God, and the 
« king's ſupreme authority, and became guilty of 
“ impiety, diſloyalty, and rebellion. That the au- 
< thority of parliament is not neceſſary for the raiſing 
& of aids and ſubſidies; and that the ſlow proceed- 
te ings of ſuch numerous aſſemblies are not fitted for 
&© the ſupply of the ſtate's urgent neceſſities, but 
& would rather occaſion many impediments to the 
_« juſt deſigns. of princes.” Sibthorpe was another 
divine that exerted all his abilities in recommending 
the ſame laviſh tenets. Abbot, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, refuſed to licenſe theſe ſermons. This was 
conſidered as fo heinous an offence, that the prelate 
was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his office, and 
confined to one of his country-ſeats. This ſequeſtra- 


' 


tion and confinement of the firſt peer and prelate of | 


| pected from the efforts of a nation divided within 
itſelf. A fleet of one hundred fail; having on board 
an army of ſeven thouſand men, were fitted out for 
ment: her voice was heard from all quarters of the 0 t 
| command of the duke of Buckingham, though: he 
venal purſuivants, ho ſpread the king's proclama- | 


| his power to perſuade them of the friendly intent 
| of the Engliſh monarch, and that he had fitted ol 
| this large and expenſive armament purely for their 


the invaſion of France; and both intruſted to the 


was wholly unacquainted both with the land and ſea- 
ſervice. RE 1 © 0 5 e 112 : 77s: $748: Fils! | 
The fleet appeared before Rochelle; but the inha- 
bitants of that city were then divided into two fac- 
tions, one for the court of France, and the other for 
the Engliſh. The former endeavoured to perſuade 
the people, that if the Engliſh were admitted into the 
town, they would, by their great ſuperiority at ſea, 
ſeize the government, and keep poſſeſſion of the. 
place in defiance of the whole power of France. 
The latter, which was headed by the mother and 
ſiſter of the dukes of Rohan and Soubiſe, oppoſe 
theſe aſſertions; declaring that the Engliſh were thei 
friends, and were come to ſupport their religious 
privileges. The French party; however, prevailed, 
and it was determined not to admit the Engliſh 
Buckingham, who was ſurprized that the gates wen 
not opened, ſent Soubiſe and Sir William Beecher | 
aſhore, but it was not without difficulty they Mete 
permitted to enter the gates. The council was . 
mediately aſſembled, and Soubiſe did every thing in 


ſervice. The council, however, thought proper © 
decline the proffered affiſtance, under pretence tha 
they could not determine on an affair of ſuch . 
portance without conſulting the whole body of te 
Hugonots. Exaſperated at this refuſal, Bucking: 
ham determined to make a- deſcent on the iſlan bi 
Rhe. It had before been agreed between Soubuit 


rr 1 kk. IE 0" 


and ina that the Engliſh ſhould 9 | 
Oleron, a fertile and then defenceleſs iſland l 
TT 50 „ refreſhmen> 


1 
-. 


— 


A. D. 1627. | 

e troops in no danger of any attack from the 
1 7 But the Engliſh-general thought proper to 
alter this plan of operations, and ſtood immediately 
for the iſland of Rhe, then well garriſoned and forti- 
fed. Had the military abilities of Buckingham, been 
equal to his perſonal courage, he might have acquired 
immortal honour both to [himſelf and his country. 
Thoyras, the French general; who commanded!1n the 
iſland, no ſooner rag? aging Engliſh were, /prepar- 
ing to land, than e drew out his forces to oppoſe 
chem; but imagining the firſt debarkation was only 
a feint to draw; his attention to that quarter, while. the 
main body of the Engliſh army was landed, at ano- 
ther, he thought it imprudent to attack them, till 
they were followed by greater numbers. Thoyras 
now perceived his miſtake, and marched immediately 
to give them battle; but the Engliſh volunteers 
jumping aſhore, and performing wonders in their own 
perſons, ſo animated the ſoldiers, that they preſſed 
forward with the -utmoſt intrepidity, and put the 
enemy to flight, though far ſuperior in numbers. 
- Sobiſe, who was an excellent ſoldier, adviſed 
Buckingham to purſue his victory, and immediately 
attack the caſtle of St. Martin's. Had this prudent 


advice been followed, there is the greateſt reaſon to 


think that the attempt would have ſucceeded; but 
Buckingham pretended that it would be imprudent 
to march his troops againſt that fortreſs, till intelli- 
gence could be procured of the ſtrength, of the ene- 


my. - By this dilatory method of proceeding five days 


were loſt to the Engliſh, and that loſs was irretrieva- 
ble. He alſo neglected to take fort Prie, which was 
then but meanly garriſoned; and being ſituated on 


the ſhore, would have afforded an excellent retreat, | 


1 - 


in caſe of accident, to the Engliſh, .. | ij, + 

At laſt, on the twenty-ſeventh of July, he opened 
his trenches before St. Martins, and was ſo confident 
of ſucceſs, that he aſſured the king by, expreſs, he 
would be maſter of the caſtle in eight days time. This 
occaſioned a ridiculoys proclamation: to be publiſhed 
in England, for encouraging people to; tranſport 
themſelves and their families to the iſland of Rhe, 
But Buckingham was not- born to ſhine in a camp. 
Though determined to ſtarve the garriſon into a ſur- 
render, he took fo little care to guard the ſeas, that 


the French found means to throw ammunition and 


proviſions into the place. 


* 
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efteſuments of every kind might be eafily procured; |} miſcarriage it was ſufficiently evident that a 


— 


Buckingham now perceived that the taking the 
caſtle would not be ſo eaſy a taſk as he imagined, and 


endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of fort Prie; 


but the garriſon had been reinforced, and the attempt 


miſcarried. The French had now in, the iſland an 


army, under the command of marſhal Schomber g. 
ſuperior in numbers to that of the -Engliſh ; and 
Buckingham determined to male an attack upon the 


place, in order to put an end to the ſiege by one deſ- 


perate attempt. He, had been informed by ſome | 
French deſerters, that there were no more than eight 


— 


hundred ſoldiers. in the caſtle, and 


„ 48. 


1 

The French were, however, convinced by this ſpe- 

* of Britiſh valour, that it would be dangerous 

ea attack them in an open field; Schomberg did not 

ule to preſs cloſely ſo brave an enemy. After this 
xj | 88 
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E 8 . A. D. 1628. 341 
| ent that any farther 
attack upon the caſtle would be the height of 
dence; and Buckingham accordingly began his march 
in excellent order; towards his ſhips, intending to paſs 
through a hollow way, the only paſſage. by which he 
could retreat. The French army, under, marſhal 
Schamberg followed im. at a diſtance: Buckingham 


perecived it, and offered the marſhal battle, which be 
declined, a the Engliſh continued, their march 


the hollow-way, their rear, by ſome ſtrange 
N. ane I 0 
neglect, conſiſting only of the N guard of 


: — 


Thus ended an expedition which totally diſcredited. 


and had expended great Pare. of their 12 in 
orces on. tlie iſland of Rhé. 


by voice of his people, could not prevail upon 
im to cenſure his conduct. 5 


. 


people. They believed their liberties 
ed 


SN 5? „ * i LI ASL * n 1 7 
d from them, and illegal taxes extorted. They ſaw 


90 


„ 


ling ſituation, was that of calling a pärliament. It 
was expected that the miſcarriage of the attempt 
upon Rhe would be ſeverely cenſured, and the diik&s 
conduct made the ſuhject of the cloſeſt ſcrutiny; * Sir 
Robert Cotton therefore adviſed his majeſty,, that 
Buckingham ſhould make a motion in the cotthcil for 

. n 1D 55 
aſſembling rhe parliament; 1 tt that by his ap- 
pearing to favour a meaſure ſo 's ly agrefable to the 
people, hs former. faults would be, tory 0 
that inſtead of a tyrant and oppreſſor, he would be 


conſideted as the deliverer of his county. 
j if) 3%. HW | 1 „ 5 * 1 4 4 * 13 
A. D. 1628. The parliament aſſembled on the 


ſeventeenth of March, and was opened by a ſpeech 


from the thrane, in which the king very patherically 
enumerated the neceſſities of the government, and 
required the aſſiſtance of his. parliament ; but con: 
cluded with fairly telling the commons, ** tht if they 
did not do theit duty in contributing to the neceſſities 
of the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of his conſcierice; 
uſe thoſe other means which God had put into hig 
hands, in order to ſave that, which the follies of a 
few particular men may otherwiſe endanger. Take 
not this as a threatening, added he, for I ſcorn to 
threaten any but my equals; but as an admonition 

S1ff | from 
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orgotten, and 
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from him, who, by nature and duty, has moſt care ] * ſiſtently with liberty, our inclination, and the lin 
of your preſervation and proſperity.” of our country, this were to be ſlaves. While v. 
When Charles had finiſhed his ſpeech, the lerd- ©" oppoſe ſuch encroachments we tread only in by 
keeper, by the king's command, laid before the houſe | © ſteps of our great anceſtors, WhO always prefer 
the ſtate of affaits in Europe, and the motives which || the public to their private intereſt, nay N 
induced the king to attemi t the reduction of the dani || *© their very lives, It will be the higheſt injury © 
gerous power of the houſe of Auſtria, and tc inter. *-0urſelves, to our poſterity, 1e our conſcience, , 
oſe between the French king and His proteſtant ſub- ve forego this claim and ptetenſion! ?“ 
jedts. Tie obſerved that che "powers ' which uſed"to 11 *** I can ie, eig Sir. Roberr! Phillips, wong 
balance the alarming greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria, || ** another, who has no right, be joined” with me: 
were now otherwiſe employed; the Tutk in an Afia- || © nay, I can live, though burthened with impoſitiong 


— 


1 
: 


5 tic war, and the Swede in a war” with, Poland; fer- beyond what at preſent I labour under: but to han 
mented by Spain; that the king of Denmark was || © my liberty, which is the ſoul of my Ife, raviſbed 


vx already ſtripped of great part of his dominions, and 2 from me; to have my perſon pent up in a bon, 
| the houſe of Auſtria on the point of being maſters of || ** without relief from law, and to be ſo adjudpeg.c. 
8 all the ſea-coaſts between Dantzick and Embden : || © O ! improvident anceſtors! O. unwiſe forty 
| | | that they were arming all the ſhips they can procure . thers1''to be ſo careful in providing for the quiet 
| A in the Baltic ſeas, and Oe: to engage the || ** poſſeſſion of our lands, and the liberties of parlia. 
| Hans Towns in their quarrel, in order to deprive the ||. ment; and, at the ſame time, to neple& dur pet. 
| Engliſh of the Eaſtland trade, and make themſelves || ** fonal liberty, and ſuffer us to lie in priſon during 
| ' maſters of the ſea, without ſtriking a blow :' that the || © pleaſure, without ' redreſs or remedy ! If this he 
| fleets of France and Spain, were preparing in con- || law, why do we talk of liberties 2: Why trouble 
| | junction to ruin our fiſhery, and to render it dangerous || © ourſelves with diſputes about à Conſtitution, ſan. 
| for our merchant ſhips to paſs from one part of the || chiſes, property of goods, and the like? What 
1 kingdom to another : that a large armament was fit- || *” may any man call his own, if not the liberty of hi 
| {| ting out at Liſbon, in order, -as there 1s the greateſt on perſon Pens! e e ee fa Ret ae 
reaſon to fear, to make a deſcent either in England or || * The fame evil, added Sir Thomas Wentwort 
| Ireland. He then ſtrongly recommended unity, as || affects the king and the people, and the ſame re. 
if the only means of diſappointing the intentions of the || '* medy muſt heal it. We are to defend, —ubat; 
1 enemy, and preſſed them in the moſt earneſt manner , —any new object ?--no—our ancient, our legit 
| to aſſift the government, as the moſt conſtitutional || '* mate, or vital liberties ; we muſt confirm the law; 
i | method of impoſing the neceſſary taxes. This way || © eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors z we muſt put ſueh à 
1 « of parliamentary ſupplies, added he, as his ma- || ſeal to them, as no licentious ſpitit Mall am © | 
Wh. < jeſty told you, he hath choſen, not as the only way, [ break.“ The whole houſe agreed in theſe nobl 
| « but as the fitteſt; not becauſe he is deftirure of || and generous ſentiments z even the eourt patty them. 
| « others, but, becauſe it is moſt agrecable to rhe || {elves did not pretend ta offer an thing bur the ple 
(1 4 goodneſs of his own moſt gracious diſpoſition, and [| ef neceſſity in defence of the late meaſures purſued 
11 4 to the deſire and weal of his people. If this be || by the miniſtry, and te which che king had been re 
1 : « deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy duced by the obſtinacy of the two laſt pafliaments 
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% make way to others. Remember his majeſtys ad- || No oppoſition was therefore made to a vote againſt 
«' monition, I ſay remember it.. [I | arbitrary: impriſonments and forced loans. This 
Though the members of this parliament were men || being paſſed, the houle unanimouſly yored the kids 
of the ſame independent ſpirit with their predeceffors, | five ſubſidies. This ſupply, though not equal to hi 
and poſſeſſed of ſuch large eſtates, that it was com- Wants, ſatisfied his majeſty, and even the tent of dt. 
puted their riches ſurpaſſed three times that of || fection ſtarted from his eyes, when he was informed 
the houſe of peers; though they were all inflamed ||. of this conceſſion in the cemm ons. 
with the love of liberty, and many of them had faf- || But though the ſupply was voted, the bill ett. 
fered by the violent meaſures of ee: yet || fary to give it the force of a law was not yet paſſed, 
they entered upon buſineſs with great temper and de- and the commons, in order to have tithe ſuMicitht to 
corum. They feared that the king; diſguſted with | conſider the grieyances of the nation, appointed 1 
an aſſemblies, wanted only a fair pretence, of- commitree to prepare the Wedel of fo important 2 | 
ered by any incident/6r undutiful behaviour of the || ftatute, before any draught of it Was laid before the 
members, to govern alone with. a deſpotic power; houfe. Some of the Commsns wete, indeed, fot 
and ſhould that ever happen, no remedy could be || paffing the ſubſidy bit with as much cxpeditdh + 
hoped for, but from inſürrection and civil war, of || the nature of the ſubje& would” adrnir, before th 
which the iſſue would be extremely uticertain, and | grievances of the kingdom were raken into confider- 
muſt, at all events, prove infinitely diſtrefling to the || non; but this was'6ppoſed by others with all the et. 
whole nation. Decency of conduct was therefore ab- thufiaftic warmth of true patristie zeal.” Mr. Oel 
ſolutely neceſſary to carry on the great wofle of refor- || well, a young getitlemin ef the law, Seeed Hi 
mation in the government, and to paſs ſome laws | ſentiments in a very maſterly manner. © Give it 
which might ſecure the privileges of parliament, and leave, ſaid hie, to refemble juſtice to Nebuebal 
TTT. . eve; thr te BR grear chat fie ſhades 2 
But though the popular leaders had preſcribed a || ** once the palace df the prince, the houſe if tt 


the liberties of the people. _ 


I 
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decent conduct to themſelves, they did not propoſe to noble and the cottage of the beggar. If thetefalt 
ſuffer calmly the grievances under which the nation either the blafts of indignation, '6r neceſſity, tt 
had lately groaned. They knew that the conſtitution || © irreſiftible violator of las, hath ſo brufſed #1) 
of their country was at ſtake, and that every effort | part of the branches ef this tree, that either ur 
muſt be exerted in its defence. The cry of liberty perſons, goods, or poffeffions Rave flot the | 
was therefore echoed in the houſe of commons as it . ſhelter be Before et us not, for that reaſon, * 
had anciently been in the Roman ſenate. We are || lect the root of this lovely plant; but kachet u 
called here by his majeſty, ſaid Sir Francis Sey- || ** Par fog ee to apply do it freſh 1 
e meur, to give him faithful counſel, ſuch as may || ** fertile frduld, and to water it even with bur a 
conduce to his honour and dignity, and we ought || © that thefe brüfthed branches tnay be tee 10. 
« to do it without flattery. We are ſent here by the“ and the hagge tree once mote profper and angus 
ee people to deliyer them from their grievances, and |} I well know that kings, they alk 
ve ought to do it without fear. Not to be difpoſed [| © men before the Almighty,” are gods an 
8 8 and therefore to my gracious and 
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te to part with life and fortune when the intereſt of | 
« our king and country required the {itrifice, were }| © fovereign, whoſe virtues are thaeribhate both 1 
& not to be good ſubjects; but, on the other hand, off, i 
e to ſuffer our property to be taken from us, incon- * 


The ſpeeches of the patriots prevailed; and a 
committee was appointed. to draw up the form of || * 


the royal aſſent. Charles uſed every art to divert 


do be preſentec 


A. D. i628. 


« lift up my hand to touch thoſe forbidden produc- 
« tions, thoſe flowers of his princely crown and 
4 diadem. But yet, in our Eden, in this Fan of 
« the commonwealth, as there are flowers of the ſun, 
« which are too glorious to. be, touched by any but 
« the hands of royal majeſty : ſo are there alſo ſome 
« daiſies and wholeſome herbs, which every common 
„ hand that lives and laboure in this garden, may 
« nick and gather up, may take comfort and repoſe. 


an them. Among all, theſe, this eye of day, this 


« lovely liberty, is, perhaps, the principal. This 


« ſhould be cultivated with the utmoſt, care, nor 
« ſhould iny conſideration, not even; the frowns of. 
« power, prevail upon us to abandon its culture.“ 


ſome ſtatute, which having obtained the force of a 
law, might form a ſufficient. barrier to their rights 
ind liberties, ſo lately violated... Forced loans, be- 
nevolences, taxes without conſent of parliament, 
arbitrary impriſonments, billeting ſoldiers in private 
houſes, and the impoſition of martial law, were thie 
orievances complained of, and againſt theſe an eternal 
remedy was to be provided. At laſt, the famous 
petition of right was drawn up, and preſented to the 


lords for their concurrence; that having thus ob- | 
tained the ſanction of both houſes, it might have the | 


force of an act of parliament, as ſoon as it received 


this fatal blow to an unlimited prerogative. He 
repeated his meſſages to the commons; he endea- 
voured to gain over ſome by promiſes of favour, 
and to Entf others with threats. All the eloquence 
of the crown lawyers was exhauſted to deſtroy the- 
principles upon which the - petition: was founded; 
and, as. the laſt reſource, the king wrote a letter to 
the lords, informing. them, that he could not give up 
the point of committing offendets to priſon in mat- 
ters of ſtate, without exprefling the. cauſes, as that 
method mult often be attended with the moſt dan- 


4 


| © tors did enjoy.. the ſame; 
the beſt of his maſt, noble 


gerous conſequences, ſuch delinquents being gene- 
rally beyond the reach of the ordinary courts of judi- 
cature. He promiſed, however, to be very tender of 
his people's privileges, and to commit none for the 
future for refuſing to lend money, and that the cauſes 


is letter, together 


peers, had great effect on their proceedings; and ſix 
weeks were ſpent. in hearing the pleadings of the 
king's council againſt, and the arguments of the 
commons for, the petition of right. During the 
whole time of the dependence of this petition, the 
court party did every thing in their power to diſcon- 
cert the commons in their proceedings; and, in a 
conference between the two houſes, s archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, who was ſincerely deſirous of  effect- 


ing an union between the king and the commons, 


propoſed, for the ſake of peace, to throw the ſub: | 


ſtance of the 5 into the form of propoſitions, 

ſented by both houſes to the king for his 
conſent. Theſe propoſitions were the following 2 
1. That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly 
* to declare, that the 
Charta, and the ſix ſtatutes conceived to be decla- 
** rations, or explanations of that law, continue ſtil 


* 


n force to all intents and purpoſes. - 


4 * 2. That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly 
do declare, that according to Magna Charta, and 


the ſtatutes aforeſaid, as alſo according to the moſt 

., ancient cuſtoms and laws of this land, every free 

. ſubject of this realm hath a fundamental property 

„ in his goods, and a fundamental property in his 
perſon. 1 5 6 E 

« to 

confirm unto all, and eve 


3. That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly 
declare, that it is his royal e to ratify and 
4 on ry his faithful and loyal 
8 ſubjects, all their ancient, ſeveral, juſt liberties, 
1 privileges and rights, in as ample and beneficial 2 
manner to all intents and purpoſes, as their anceſ- 


good old law called Magna | 
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* 


joy the ſame, under the government of 
enitors. | 


- 


# 


contentment of 


* : 10 $8" nd engen. 
„ ciouſly uo decl | 

[| <<, his loyal ſubjects, and for the ſecuring them from 
« future, fears, that in all cauſes; within the cogni- 


are, for the g 


e zance. of the common law, and concerning the 


liberties of his ſubjects, his majeſty would proceed 


be. according. to the laws eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, 


and in no other manner, 


„ 5. And as touching his majeſty's royal preraga-- 


tive, intrinſical to his ſovereignty, and intruſted 
him from God ad communem fotius populi ſalutem, 
et non ad deſtructionem, his majeſty would reſolve 
e not to uſe or divert the ſame to the prejudice of 


any of his loyal people, in the property of cheir 
goods, or liberty of their perſons. And in caſe, 
for the ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, the com- 


mon ſafety of his people, or the peaceable govern- 
ment of his kingdom, his majeſty. ſhall find juſt 


cauſe, to impriſon or reſtrain any man's perſon, his 
majeſty would graciouſly declare, that within a 


convenient time, he ſhall, and will, expreſs. the 


cauſe of his commitment; or. reſtraint, either-ge- 
neral or ſpecial; and upon a cauſe ſo expreſſed, 
will leave him immediately to be tried, according 


to the common juſtice of the kingdom!“ 

| Theſe propoſitions were by no means agreeable to 
the commons; but being very deſirous of maintain- 
ing a good correſpondence with the lords, without 
whoſe concurrence. all their labours in forming the 
petition of right muſt be abortive; they made wiſe of 
every reaſon in their power to convince the peers that 
theſe propoſitions were not ſufficient to ſecute the 
liberty of | 

the rights of the people were fully, defined and 
ſtrongly aſſerted, could anſwer the intended purpoſe: 
Their reaſons at laſt prevailed. The lords conſented 


the ſubject; a poſitive law only, in which 


to the petition of right, but prepoſed to ſubjoin to it 
keel Ae prop bj 
petition to your majeſty, not only with a care of 
© preſerving our ow liberties, bur with due regard 
to leave intire that ſovereign power, with Which 
your majeſty. is entruſted for the protection, ſafety, 
| | and happineſs of your people.“ 

of all commitments ſhould be expreſſed as ſoon as it 

could be done with fafety. Th 

With the influence of the court party in the houſe of 


lowing clauſe: „We humbly preſent this. 


It required not the penetration of the leaders of 


* 


the commons to perceive, that this clauſe, if ſuffered 
| to be added to the e ition of. right, would be ſuſſi⸗ 
cient to elude its whole force; and it was therefore 
unanimouſly rejected. If (ſaid Sir Thomas Went- 
worth) we admit this addition, we ſhall leave the 
ſubject in a worſe ſtate than we found him, and 
| * receive little thanks for out labour when we return 


% home. Let us leave all power to his majeſty to 
« puniſh malefactors; but theſe laws are riot ac- 
6 „ nor. do we 
e prerogative ; we may not recede from this petition, 
either in part or in whole.” Another tonfetehce 
was therefore held with the lords; where theſe reaſons 
were thought ſatisfactory : the petition of right paſſed 
both houſes of parliament; and is as follows: 
. . * To the king's moſt excellent majeſty; © 
I. © Humbly ſhew to our ſovereign lord the king, 
te the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
« in parliament aſſembled, That whereas it is de- 
e clared and enacted; by a ſtatute made in the reign 
ec of King Edward I, commonly called Sratutem dt 


ce tallagio non concedendo, that ho tallage or aid ſhall 
&« be levied by the king or his heirs in this realm, 
+ without the goed - will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, 
e biſhops, earls, barons; knights, bürgeſſes, and 


other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm: 
“ and by authority of parliament holden in the five 
| © and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III. 


e it is deelared and. ehated; That, from thenceforth, 
* no;perſon ſhould be competed to make any loans 


| © to the king againſt his will; becauſe ſuch loans 
| © were againſt reaſon, and the frarichiſe of the land: 
| © and, by ather laws of this realm, it is provided, 


& that 


„ quainted with . Power; we deſire no ne- 
thing fer to trench on his majeſty's 


— . ˙——m 4 ˙1—˙ mo — — 
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that none thould be charged by any charge or im- 
« poſition called a benevolence, ot by ſych like 
charge: by which the ſtatutes ' before-menrioned, 
< and other the good laws and ftatutes of this realm, 
„your ſubjects have"inherited this freedom, that 
they ſhould not be torhpelled to contribute to any 
tax; tallage, aid, or other like charge, not ſet by 


p 1 
4 
7 
1 


en © nw. cr Other Su aer n fen u. 
common Conſent in parliament! 5 | tiny, or other outrage or miſdetneanor What 50 ; 

: | a To 1 ith N FE FFF Hie N a (c d b ſuch f 8 urſe an LEP 6 7% $765 yer, 

IE. “ Yet, neverthelefs, of late divers commiſſions [}.** and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order a8 18 Agroc. 
f # * "oi | ; 4 4. = . N 1 42 8 fy 57524 109 »' os VF. ern — 
directed to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral coun- f“ able to martial law, and as is uſed in arne; in 
ties, with inſtructions, have iſſued; by means] time of war, to e and condem. 
„ whereof your people have been in divers places || nation of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be 
* aſſembled, and required to lend certain ſums of.“ l | 


* money unto your majeſty; and many of them, 
upon their refuſal ſo to do, have had ah oath ad- 
* miniſtered to them nt warrantable by the laws 
and ſtatutes of this realm; and have been con- 
* ſtrained to become bound to make appearance 
before your privy council, and in other places; 
and others of them have been therefore impriſoriet, 
** confined, and ſundry other ways moleſted and diſ- 
gquieted: and divers other charges have been laid 
and levied upon your people, in ſeveral counties, 
by lord-heutenants, deputy- lieutenants, commiſ- 
ſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, 
by command or direction from your majeſty, or 
your privy- council, againſt the laws and free cuſ- 
de, e 7 PI ot 

III.“ And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called The 
<< Great Charter of the Liberties of England, it is 
declared and enacted, That no freeman may be 


| 


taken or impriſoned, or be difſeized of his freehold ||. 


or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or be outlawed or 
<« exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the 
<* lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
c 997-30" 720201 O88 
IV. And in the eight and twentieth year of the 
reign. of king Edward III. it was declared and 
enacted, by authority of parliament, That no man, 


out of his lands or tenements; not taken, nor im- 


« your majeſty's 


% $773 iy 1% RT 10 6 | | | IF a 
| 7 which certain a erſons have been aſſigned ' 50 dy 
pointed commiſſioners, with power .ahd ap. 


f 
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$ 


of what ſtate or condition that he be, ſhould be put: ||. 


— 
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great ſeal, have iſſued "Fort 


rnd Alithory, 
ng to the juſtice 


ice, 
Mariners 


to proceed within the land, accord 
* of martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and 
For other diſſolüte perſons Joining with thin 
+ ſhould conimit any murther, robbery, Flops 2: 


executed and put to death according to the law 
ee martial! 13 2 nen ic nora, 
VIII. By pretext whereof f6me of Bur majeſty 
ſubjects have been, by ſome of the Laid comm 
ſioners, put to death, when and Where, if b FAT 
< laws and ſtatutes of the realm, they had Ne 
„ death, by the fame laws and ſtatütes alfo the 
„ might, and by no other ought, to have been judgrt 
„% an execute a RATA OOO BINS ene N. 
IX. And alſo fun 
colour thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcare3 
the puniſhments due to them by the laws and fa. 
tutes of this your realm, by reaſon that divers of 
<< your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly 


4 4 


y 


dry grievous offenders. by 


"4 


"refuſed or forborn CHOI againſt ſuch offend. 
ers, according to the fame laws and ſtatutes, upon 


pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable 
only and by authority of ſuch 


75 martial law, and by auth 
commiſſioners 'as aforeſaid': which commiſſon 
and all other of Iike nature, were wholly and di. 


** rettly contrary to the ſaid Jaws and ſtatutes of your 
(t x TR. 1 7 PS - , - 2 7 jo * + | #4 ; . FT 1 24 7 5 6, : 3 
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X. They do therefore humbly pray your moſt 

excellent majeſty, that no man hereafter be com. 
pelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or ſuch like charge, without common conſent, 
by act of parliament ; and that none be called to 
make anſwer, or take fuch oath, or to give atend- 


' CC. 


. © prifoned, nor diſherited, nor put to death, without 
being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 
V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid | 
e ſtatutes, and other the'good laws and ſtatutes of 
<< your realm to that end provided, divers of your 


cauſe: ſhewed; and when, for their deliverance, 


writs of habeas corpus, there to undergo and re- 
ceive as the court ſhould" order, and their keepers | 


no cauſe was certified, but that they were detained | 

by your majeſty's ſpecial command, ſignified by | 
the lords of your privy- Council; and yet were re- 

turned back to ſeveral priſons, without being 

charged with any thing to which they might make 

anſwer according to lx. 

VI. : And whereas, of late, great companies of 
ſoldiers and mariners have been diſperſed in divers 

counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt | 
into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to ſo- 
< journ, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, 
and to the great grievance and vexation of the 
lee SU UE In” Ap HE 
VII. “And whereas alſo, by authority of parlia- 

<< ment, in the five and twentieth year of the reign 
of king Edward III. it is declared and enacted, 
That no man ſhould be fore-judged of life or limb 
< againſt the form of the great charter and law of the 
land: and by the ſaid great charter, and other the 
avis and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought 


* 
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ſubjects have of late been impriſoned without any || 
they were broughi before Justice, by your majeſty's | 


commanded to cerrifythe cauſes of their detainer, || 


their wills, have been compelled to receive them 


_ ance, or be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or dif. 
quieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſal thereof: 
and that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is be- 

fore mentioned, be impriſoned: or detained: and 

that your majeſty would be pleaſed to remove the 
© faid ſoldiers and mariners, and that your people 
may not be ſo burthened in time to come; and 

that the aforefaid commiſſions, for proceeding by 
martial law, may be revoked and annulled: and 
that hereafter 'no commiſſions of like nature may 
iſſue forth, to any perſon or perſons whatfoever, to 
be executed as aforefaid, leſt, by colour of them, 
any of your majeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed, or put 
to death, contrary to the laws and franchiſe of tjñe 

%%% ²ͤ ⁴n——II... Ree. 

XI. All which they moſt humbly pray of your 

** moſt excellent majefty, as their rights and liberties, 
according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm: 
tt and that your majeſty would alſo vouchſafe to de- 

_ © clare, That the awards, doings, and proceedings 
to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pie. 
** miſſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conſe- 

quence or example: and that your majeſty would 

** alſo be pleaſed, for the further comfort and ſafety 
* of your people, to declare your royal will and 
„ pleaſure, That in the things aforeſaid, all your 
** officers and minifters ſhall ferve you according to 
the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they fender 
the honour of your majeſty, and the proſperity of 
this kingdom 077 eee one 1 
The royal aſſent now only was wanting to give this 
famous petition the force of a law. The king ac- 
cordingly came to the houſe of peers, ſent for the 
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to be judged to death but by the laws eſtabliſhed 
< in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of the 
< ſame realm, or by acts of parliament: and whereas 
no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted from 
the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhtnents to be 
* inflifted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: 
* nevertheleſs, of late, divers commiſſons, under 


commons; and being ſeated in the chair of ſtate, 
the petition was read to him; but, to the aftoniſh; 
ment of all men, inſtead of the clear, conciſe, and 
uſual form by which every bill is confirmed or te: 
jected, Charles made the following anſwer to the pe- 
tition: * The king willeth that right be done accof- 
ding to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm | ; 


.. (lat the ſtatutes be put into due execution ; that | 
« dis lobields may wu no cauſe to complain of any 
« wrong” or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt rights 
4 and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds 
« himſelf as much obliged, as of his prerogative.” 
Nothing proves the imprudence of Charles's coun- 
«ll more than this ſtrange anſwer given to the petition 
* right. He certainly ought either to have paſſed it 
in the uſual form, or rejected it with firmneſs. THis 
evaſive anſwer tended only to raiſe the ' jealouſy and 
inflame the anger of the commons; for ĩt could not 
be imagined they would reſt ſatisfied with ſo vague 
and undetermined a reply. They accordingly re- 
turned in a very ill humour to their houſe and gave 
vent to their indignation by cenſuring the ſermons of 
Pr. Manwaring, whom they impeached before tlie 
rs. RT 
But this cenſure was far from diſſipating the cha- 
orin of the commons, a gloomy ſilence for ſome time 
prevailed, and ſeveral of the leading members burſt 
into tears. Their conſternation was' increaſed when | 
Sir John Elliot, delivering himſelf in his uſual man- 
ner againſt the miniſter; was ſtopped: by the ſpeaker, | 
«who declared that he was ordered to ſuffer no ſuch 
ſpeeches to proceed. Upon this the houſe came to 
the OY reſolution ; That every member of 


the houſe is free from any undutiful ſpeech, from the | 


beginning of the parliament unto this day; and or- 
dered that no member preſumed to leave the houſe on 
ain of being ſent to the Tower.“ This reſolution 
being paſſed, the ſpeaker,” at his own earneſt requeſt, | 


to the riling { 
prove abortive. 


vas permitted to leave the houſe, and the debate was 
immediately renewed in the committee with greater 
vigour than ever. At laſt Sir Edward Coke, after 
an elaborate detail of the power and privileges of 
the commons, proceeded in the following manner: 
« What ſhall we do? Let us palliate no longer; if 
< we do, God will not proſper us. .- I think the duke 
« of Buckingham is the cauſe of all our miſeries, 
and till the king be informed thereof, we ſhall ' 
never go out with honour or fit with honour here: 
« that man is the grievance of grievances; let us ſet 
ce down the cauſes of our diſaſters, and all will reflect 
ct upon him.? W l⁰ο ol v3 al er, 
This ſpeech was received with the higheſt applauſe, 
every part of the houſe rang with approving accla- 
mations. Mr. Selden adviſed that à declaration 
ſhould be drawn up under four heads. 1. To expreſs 
the dutiful behaviour of the houſe towards his ma- 
jeſty. 2. To repreſent theit: liberties that are vio- 
lated. 3. To preſent what was the real intention of 


the houſe. 4. That the duke of Buckingham, fear- 
ing leſt he might be queſtioned, interpoſed and occa- 
ſioned this deſtraction. All this time, continued 
he, we have caſt a mantle over what was done in the 
laſt parliament ; but being now forced again to look 
upon that man, let us proceed with what was then 
well begun, and let the charge be renewed that was 
made againſt him laſt parliament, to which he return- 
ed an anſwer, but the particulars were too inſufficient 
avs one might demand judgment upon that anſwer | 
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king, ini orming him of the ſenſe and diſpoſition of 


the houſe. Charles was in the utmoſt perplexity | 


how to behave in this alarming criſis; but under-! 
ſtanding by another meſſenger, that the commons 
vere on the point of naming Buckingham as the 
author of all t | 
who obtained a reſpite of their proceedings till the 
next day. Charles ſpent. the intermediate ſpace in 
meditating on what anſwer he ſhould return to the 
Joint addreſs of both houſes for a more ſatis factory 
anſwer to their petition of right. When the com- 
mons met the next day, they proceeded on their in- 
tended declaration. Among other heads they men- 
ae a deſign which the kiog had formed of bringing 
8 into England a body of German troops and 
wurlamachi, à foreign merchant, being ordered to 


xcir grievances, he ſent back the ſpeaker, || 


fi 
of the crown e them to concert among 
themſelves the beſt methods of levying money by im- 
poſitions or otherwiſe: The commons endeavoured 


ene acknowledged his reoriving thiny:2bpukind 
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pounds by privy ſeals; for purchaſing horſes, a thou- 
{land of which were actually bought, and were to. 
have been brought over into England, but that he 

had ſince heard the 

ſure ſurely could be projected more odious to the 
whole nation. It muſt, - however; be confeſſed; that 
the king was ſo far right, that he had at laſt fallen 


y were countermanded. No mea- 


upon the only effectual method for ſupporting his 
prerogative. But at the ſame time he ſhould have 


been ſenſible, that till he was provided with a ſuffi- 
cient military force, all his attempts, in oppoſition 


* 


It was now ſufficiently evident thit the whole 
ſtorm which had been ſo long gathering, would ſoon 
burſt, upon the head of Buckingham, unleſs ſome 


method could be diſcovered. to prevent it; and no 


method ſeemed ſo-proper as that of giving the com- 


mons ſatisfaction with regard to their petition of 


right. The king, therefore, came to the houſe of 


peers, and pronouncing the uſua} form of words; 
Let it be. law as is deſired,“ gave full ſatisfaction 
and authority to the petition. The acclamations 


with which the houſe. reſounded, and the univerſal 


Joy diffuſed-over the-whole nation, ſhewed how much 
this petition had been the object of the views and ex- 
„ 117 2 noigano A ono 
Hlad the king given the ſame anſwer when he came 
firſt to the houſe of peers, there is the higheſt proba- 
bility that it would not have been in the power of the 
ill-deſigning members, for ſuch there certainly were 
at that time among the commons, to have prevented 
an entire union between him and his people. But 


the repeated declarations he had made to ſupport 


every branch of the prerogative, and the avowed ten- 


dency of his principles, through the whole progreſs 


of the debate, towards deſpotiſm, gave many of the 
members, who wiſhed well to the peace and tran- 
quillity of their country, ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt 
his deſigns, which through the intermediate diſcove- 


ries that were made and aggravated! to his diſad van- 


tage, were improved by his enemies into certainties; 
and the houſe of commons thought, that they had 
1! now no ſafety without à change of men as well as of 
meaſures. It was therefore pretended; that the peti- 
tion ef right was only declaratory of what the pco- 
ple's rights really were, but was no defence againſt 


abuſe of the public treaſure; againſt the like miſcar- 


riages of national expeditions, and againſt ſimilar 
errors in the executive power. This was directly 
contrary to the opinion ef his majeſty: He imagined 
that by paſſing g ef of right, he had given a 


full compenſation for all that his ſubjects had fuffered 


through the abuſe of prerogative, and that they 
zought te look upon it as a ſufficient ſecurity for the 
future; that he had paſſed it on condition that all en- 
quiries ſhould ceaſe, both againſt men and meaſures, 
and that the neceſſary ſupplies ſnould be chearfully 
granted. But though the commons determined to 
carry on their ſcrutiny, the bill for five ſubfidies 


which had :been-formerly. voted, immediately paſſeu 


7 xm Ad et gg es: 1]-the houſe; becauſe the granting of that fupply was, 
Puring theſe debates the ſpeaker was with the in a manner, tacitly contracted for, upon the royal 
aſſent being given to the petition; and had faith been 
here vialated, no farther: confidence could have ſub- 
ſiſted between king and parliam ent... 
Buckingham in the mean time was labouring to re- 


A 


trieve his popularity, but in vain; the nation in ge- 
neral had conceived ſuch ſtrong prejudices againſt 


him, that all his endeavours could not remove them. 
About one hundred and fifty members of the com- 
mons were for moderate meaſures, and had voted 
againſt the remonſtrance; but his enemies prevailed, 
and every method was employed to force the king to 


part with his miniſter. Some time ſince a commil.. 
n had been granted to the moſt conſiderable officers 


to make Buckingham the author of this commiſſion. 
. Which 


pirit of the nation, muſt; in the end, 


es 
K  . YD_YTYTLS — 


— — HR 
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char term is not ſo much as mentioned in it. But 


to the ſeſſion in a few days. This gave his enemies a 


the following ſpeech from the throne: 


< no wife man can juſtify it. 


hy 
- 
" 


346 AD. 1628. 
which they termed” a comtmiſſion of exciſe, though | 


Charles, to remove even che ſhadow of a diſpute, upon 


the firſt ſuggeſtion that this commiſfion was contrary 
to the petition of right, ordered it to be cancelled. 
This condeſcehſion was, however, far from fatis- 
fying the commons. Grievances were every hour 
multiplied ; ſeveral reſolutions were paſſed againſt | 
the authors of them, and the vindictive ſpirit again 
the miniſter was carried on to a' much higher pitc 
han ever. It was now openly ſaid in the houſe, that 
the king, by the petition of right, could no longer 
levy tonnage and poundage. All the members there- 
fore who were delirous of conſolidating an union be- 
tween the king and his parliament, were for granting 
the king tonnage and poundage by à bill'm parlia- 
ment; becauſe they knew that without this aid, the: 
five ſubſidies would not be ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of government. - But it was neceſfüry that 
theſe rates ſhould be ſettled; and the proportion in 
which they were to be levied, clearly determined. 
Theſe, by the arts of the deſigning members, proved 
ſo perplexed a work, that thee Bibi, deſpairing of any 
farther aſſiſtance from this parliament, fent a meſſage: | 
to the houſe, declaring his deſign of putting an end 


5 


pretence for dropping the bill, and to draw up a re- | 
monſtrance, in which they enumerated the right en- 
joyed by the people during ſeveral teighs'of not pay- 
ing tonnage and poundage, till laid upon them by 
their own conſent in parlament; and then declared 
to the king, * that receiving tonnage and poundage, 
and other impoſitions, not granted by parliament, is 
a breach of Go fundamental liberties of this 'king- 
dom, and contrary to his majeſty's royal anſwer xo che 


Exaſperated at the behaviour of the commons, 
Charles no ſooner. heard of this remonſtrance being 
formed, than he determined to put an end to the 
ſeſſion before it could be preſented. He accordingly, 
while the remonſtrance was reading in the lower houſe 
of commons, came ſuddenly to the upper, and ſend- 
ing for the commons, prorogued the parliament with, 


* . 


lt may ſeem ſtrange that I came ſo fuddenly to 
< end this ſeſſion, before I give my aſſent to tlie bills; 
„ vill tell you the caufe; though I muſt avow, that 
J owe the account of my actiohs to God alone. 
*© Itis known to every one, that a while ago the houſe 
„of commons gave me a/remonſtrance, how accept- 
able every man may judge, and for the merit of 


< it, J will not call that in queſtion; for I am ſure! | 


Nov ſince I am fully informed that a ſetond fe- 
* monſtrance is preparing for me, to take away the 
profit of my tonnage and poundage, one of the 
chief maintenances of 4 crown, by alledging, 


« I have given away my right thereto, by my anſwer 
to your petition. depots Lorin | 


; 
* This is ſo prejudicial to me, that I am foreed to 
* end this ſeſſion ſome few hours before I meant, 


55 not willing to receive any more remonſtrances 


bei 
to which I muſt give an harſh anfwer. And ſince 
I ſee, that even the houſe of commons begin al- 


<<. ready to make falſe conſtructions of what I granted 

in your petition, leſt it be worſe interpreted in the 
country, I will now make a declaration concerning 
te the true intent thereof. UV 
The profeſſion of both houſes, in the time of 
forming this petition, was no way to trench upon 
my prerogative, ſaying they had neither intention 
„ nor power to hurt it. Therefore it muſt needs be 
e conceived, that I have granted no new, but only | 
i confirmed the ancient liberties of my fubjects. Let 


A b. Gn 
« firſt and true ground of the petitioh. a. 
hereafter be . into example, for your: — 
dice; and from time to time, on the 3 
King, ye ſnall not have the like cauſe to com uh 
* Bur as for tonnage and pouhdape; it is a . 
„ cannot want, . and was never intended bs! 
cc aſk, nor -meant by me, Lam ſure, to — 7 
Jo conclude, I command you all 
et to take notice of What I have ſpoken at this 
to be the true intent and meaning of what i 
| « eq you in your petition but chevill | * 
lords, the judges, for to you only, under un. wo 
<« longs the interpretation bf laws; for none of ; 
<< houſes of ' parliament, either joint or ſe 
(hat new doctrine ſoever may be raiſed) 3 
4 power either to make or declare a Jaw, withy,,*) 
ö "Be. ” 289 | 
It will perhaps be needleſs to make any reffedione 
on the ef Aru which feems. to have 3 ay 


che king and the commons at the cloſe of this ſeſſion 
Charles, notwithſtanding his paſſing the petition ut 


right, and receiving the greateſt ſubſidy ever aan 
to a king of England; —— the . 
indications that his people were reſolved to make him 
greater and happier than any of his predeceſſort tould 


not diveſt himfelf from that fatal notion that the 


taking tonnage and poundage without the conſent of 
parliament, was a prerogative of the crown, The 
declaration he made in the above ſpeech, that he 
never meant to give up tonnage and poundaye, and 
chat che commons never meant to aſk it, was 3 
vretched piece of fophiſtry. Tlie irirention of the 
commons is ſufficiently implied. in the petition of 
right, where it is ſaid, That they ſhould not be 
eompelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or 
other like charge, without conſent of parliament,” 
On the ether hand: the leading membets of the com- 
mons cannot be wholly cleared of a duplicitj of con- 
duct in this affair. It is certain that they fortſay tlie 
difficulty that afterwards happened, and for that rea- 
fon carefully avoided, in all their debates; the leaſt 
mention of tonnage and poundage, left it might ob- 
ſtruct the paſſing of the petition.” This conduct, 
however, is to be imputed to a few only; for it is ſuf. 


ficiently evident from the great progreſs made in the 


bill for granting to the king by law, what he 
was determined to levy without it, that the houſe 
in general meant well. After all ſome difficulties | 
ſtill remain: nor is it ᷑aſy to determine, whether, if 
Charles had ſuffered! the parliament to continue, 
ſome of the members, Who were no friends to mo- 
narchy, would nt have found means to have tun 


dut the tonnage and poundage bill, er at leaſt to hate 


rendered it ineffectu l/ But however that be, e 
precipitate meaſurès purſued by Charles greatly ih- 
creaſed that influence, which; by u little môderatun 
and forbearance on his part, muſt have been deſtroped, 
by the real deſigns of its authors Being diſcoveret. 
The nation had now but à tnelancholy projjitt, 
with regard to the war carried on aguinſt France at 
Spain. Rochelle had for ſome time been inveRtd, 
and it was apparent by Richelieu's taking the col. 
duct of the ſiege upon himſelf. that he intended i 
exterminate thè Hugonots, whoſe whole dependent 
was now upon the Engliſh. Charles was ſinberely de 
ſirous of relieving tham, and had given theth fron 
time to time affurances of his intention. The edt! 
Denbigh was atcordingly ſent in the beginning af 
May with a fleet to their aſſiſtante-. This arffiument 
*conſiſted of ten ſhips of the line, and about 8x7 
ſmaller veſſels; "moſt of them: tranſports, Eartfing 
about two thouſand; two hundred ſoldiers, 45 bon 
as the fleet reached Rochelle, Denbigb found fta 
to inform the inhabitants of that eity, that ke v5 


te to ſhew: the clearneſs of my intentions, that I nei- 
“ther repent, nor mean to recede from 9 I. 
have promiſed yon, I do here declare myſelf, that 


„ thoſe things which have been done, whereby many appearing;, it was cohcladed that they Were 


00 have had ſome cauſe to expect the liberties of the 


come to their relief, and deſired they would — 
45 on as matiy of the $ 4 dhe Fibnihs fat 


which:they had ſtill proviflon; but no frch —— 


in the teſt want of neceſſaffes. The E. 


ſubject to be trenched upon, which indeed was the ¶ mirul fdund the entrance into the Harbour * 
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number of French ſhips; and promiſed. rhe J ſtation of lieutenant under che duke, in his late ex- 
| 2 helerk, that he would, upon the return of tlie || pedition to Rhé. His captain being killed in the 
tide attack the fleet of the enemy. During the night, | retreat, Felton applied to Buckingham for the com- 
; battery of nine pieces of cannon was erected at the | pany; but being refuſed, he threw up his com- 
mouth of. the harbour, and played furivuſly on the | miſſion, and retired, diſcontented, from the army. 
Engliſh; and before noon the next day, the French [| The remenſtrance of the commons rouzed at. once 
ſhi 7 were filled with troops; an army of land forces both his xeſentment and enthuſiaſtic fury: he was 
as. drawn up upon the ſhore to oppoſe their landing, {| now convinced, that it would be a meritorious ſervice 
and all the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made for a | - 1. ſight of heaven to murder Buckingham; whom 
vigorous defence, in caſe any attack ſhould be made | arliament had accuſed as the author of all the 
by the Engliſh. Theſe difficulties did not, however, mon ctunes of his country. Filled with theſe ideas, 
Kaindl the Engliſh admiral; he prepared to relieve || he, revaired to Portſmouth; fully determined to put 
the place, and to ſink the French mips chat guarded his bloody deſign into immediate execution. 


2 


Ga. — — — a FAES. — — 


the paſſag N irbour z but the wind changing, 2 bly. the morning of the twenty third of Au- 

he was obliged to lay aide his deſign Three e 48! uſt; Buckel ham Se, ſome a Nices informi 

after, he attacked the Feen ins. vie de ke | mall gen e pre idbne had got ſ 

the Rochellers 5 0 ded cheir- and . BAS gence e 
er, and brou t 5 W. ee 5 E dlemen 

er had been FI y butt geen . ſeat 1 — that 

as poſſible, in order pa\s}hi By . Out ulated n 


4 and calculate 
Kauft t impraticabley? ot O ft Was ring 
but alſo from the dip, 

to defend the paſſage. n fe 
however, paſſed the hu but wered 


by the French artitfefz that ey N Aped ite 
return. Upon this of 8 att 4865 2e 6 wat | 
was held; where ſome s 1 Engliſh captgins were | 
of opinion, that the relief of the place was: practi: | 
cable, and that the -Rv cllers- had deceſved. then 
with regard to the fawility g entering the harbour 
This opinion * h6wevyet, by no means unznimeus | 
for the "Engliſh v ce-hdmiral, and one caf pI 4 
exclaimed againſt ti e Palillakimiey of the e 3 and had 
the few ſmall ſhips in the fleet, belonging to- th xritood, 
French proteſtants, offered, By the aſſi ſtanck of al then 50 
merchantmen well armed, with zee firecſhips E | 
a proportional niitnber.6f land" forces, 48 Wh A. ; 


(6 Js 95 with⸗ 
Per worse, 1 1 ü j e has 
I, Peron had td 9 7 RG 1 the blow, 

c. 7 5 hat che mufcher had been perpe- 
gench men, whoſe angry tone of 
mad, while their words had not been 
eine pecple. Some were for putting 


arch, but were prevented: by 
Rid ate. part, who: thought it kighly 
e uadereo a lawfulrtrial. In the 


quantity of provilichs: dato the" n. {1 Be earl off] Fi of this fan, bar Wat found near the 
Denbigh, however, refuse otehſtz | which was {ewe a. paper, con- 


that might miſcarry inſthis attłmpt. | 

offer, nor the beate ol prayers: 8 the 2 ties ef ide Kinga 5 mot new; Conv inged:that this hat 

Rochelle, could Prevail upon Denbign He court tt 4 Ws: ouethere we ſufficient rea- 

to England, where he uh 0 de dia ber had cn Ates exought\ during .the 

N diſgrace. [ch * * | * . ie ” | l „hey 8 
The enemies of * y ® 
on 


the offer, Horn 25 dogir, in,the.inkges 
the Rochellers Wt Fay enn CILTIIN "I „ LEG wy of remipÞitrance of the 


oper: attempted. 

circulated the remonſtrances of Unt“ ur $: — very 
him in every part of the nation” 5 e | al his Rat. Le was 
dreadful ſituation; and fould/k e Wings f 1 1 i "untdatiately fe! 

authority, broad as they wette;'t5o-tifraW ts tk ratriumph in the actien. The enraged ſoltliers drew 
him from the dreadfuf ferm raiſed a6 ainlt him by the || their Star and weren for {gcuificing. im immedi- 
parliament. © He plain . that W e of his Fely on che pat. Their tary had he effect upon 
own, no conterff of” phe eg yer bis | — — he-readily txpoſcdhizreaſt to their 1 
credit, and that notii ing leſs chan M4 iet Azel willin te gal ent victim to their 
latisfy his enemies. He therefore” tire, de A . K* nen kur ves, hawtyen, prevented, and the 
other conſiderationꝭ, | and r 2 pole to }F n. wis fetured. Som -gentlemenz deſirous. of 
ſignalize himſelf, 30g recover che favour of che Aang whether Felton had an accomplices, hinted 


people, however he rhighg ſtand wich the paiTiartiant; (| Bucky, \thongh, dangerouſly wounded, 
and well Knew, that 7 Ds Badily EMett [|| was nor nd chat here: were: great hopes of his 
this as his relie vin, Rochelle. en ee #eaquery:s. Fb Filed, t. this and aepli 2 
ten ſhips of a part ular form, ant? x et "adapted Words very Expreſſive of his enthifiatn;! <1 


ed. that be dei, (dhe). or Lad che force ot forty 
tion, and made the neceſſary e b 1h 1} eb: 1 W. Being. queſtioned 
to relieve that place, now reduce wilt regard to by whoſe bons he 
mity. But a fixed gloom was ſettled. on his cbunte- hall performed the hor . dredy, he) told them, that 
nance; he appeared abroad with- omens uf misfor- ir inqhiries wal — that us perſon ; upon 
tune in his aſpect; his unſteady motions, his dark || earth had credit fufficient Bim to — dilpssed 
expreſſions, his earneſtly recomnimthding: bis wife and || him 20 Undertalte ſuch an actian; that no man lvitg 
children to Charles, Hit frequent ſolitary entertain- Vas privy to we poses that, the reſolution prb- 
ments with his mother, his reflections 6n the tender eeedetl wholly: the impulſe ſe of his on Con- 
ties of nature, and the foft endeatments Gf life; Which ſoletics ;: aft d & his hat was-found, his motives 
he was juſt going to leave behind Him, ſufficiently would ſufficiently appear: bt perſuaded that; he 
declared that he 85 b ee fate. But ſhould periſh in the attempty he had taken cars to 
nothing unbecoming e r Kis lips! J explain em thay nb inocent perſon might ſaffer 
and the fleet being Ny do 9 fal. Ep to Porel-; on his d,“ 
mouth, determined to relieve Roc or' Feriſ n Charles was at anch 1 news was brogght 


Tx” 


—_— 


the attempt. kim of his Favouritt's eath 31 büt be was fo. earneſt in 
One Felton, a man of 4 00d family büt er 4 his devotions, that no diſcompoſure appeared in his 
doomy, enchullaltie Pe, hag Tees in 2 | —_— hoy aeration m 51 dehnten ance. The {ervige 
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h declared Buekingham an enemy to 


e the murdeti and ſeemed 
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tears. And during his whole life, expreſſed his re- 


——ů ͤ —— 4 — — —U— 5 


of the fleet. His preſence had ſuch effect, that more 


ſhips approached the mole, when a furious cannonade 


continued, but with leſs vigour; though it was 
known, by a gentleman” who had found means to 
eſeape from Rochelle, that the inhabitants, unleſs 


* 
** * : 
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carried their own coffins into the church. yar $; b le 
down in them, never more to riſe; and the few inha. 


bitants who ſurvived appeared rather as ſpectres an; 


was, however, no ſooner over, than he retired to his 
chamber, and gave vent to his ſorrows in a flood of 


gard for Buckingham by a ſeries of munificent acts to : Off 30 i 
towards his widow, his children, and his friends; || The reduction of Rochelle was the firſt necef: 
Some of the council, and biſhop'Laud in particular, || ftep towards the proſperity of France. Forei 4 
threatened Felton with the rack, if he did not diſ- || enemies, as well as domeſtic factions, being deprinng 
cover his accomplices. But this had no effect upon || of that reſource, the kingdom began to ſhine out in 
the aſſaſſin: he calmly replied, that if he was put its full ſplendor, and gradually to gain an aſcendant 
to the torture, he did not know whom he might name {| over the rival power of Spain. The French kin 
in the extremity of anguiſh, perhaps the biſhop him- || however, uſed his conqueſt with great moderation, 
ſelf.” | The judges, Jann. being conſulted, de- || the Hugonots ſtill enjoyed a toleration, though eyery 
clared, that though that practice had been formerly || order of the ſtate, and every ſect, were obliged to 
common, no man, by the las of England, could be || pay ſubmiſſion to the lawful authority of the foye. 
put to the torture. Reflection and confinement had || reign. 1 e i PT BE orgs es 
more effect on the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of Felton than || The failure of the enterprize to Rochelle tended 
all their threatenings. He ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, || greatly to diminiſh the king's authority in the parlia- 
to recover from his deluſion, expreſſed remorſe for || ment during the approaching ſeſſion. Nor did his 
what he had done, and ſuffered death with compoſure || meaſures at home tend to raiſe the character of his 
and reſignation. \ 1 ++ 2 If government. He again revived the iniquitous opi- 
Thus fell, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his age, || nions of the judges, and ſome oppreſſive practices in 
the celebrated George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, former times, to juſtify the impoſition of twenty 
whoſe riſe was ſudden, his promotions rapid, and his || ſhillings a ton upon wines, and five ſhillings and tix. 
end untimely. As a miniſter, he deſerved the | mm | 
hatred, as much as he was unworthy of the favour 
of the. two monarchs whom he had expoſed to fo 
many misfortunes. As aman, he merited the higheſt 
reproaches of the good and the virtuous. It is im- 
poſſible to excuſe either James or his ſon for their 
attachment to a man who had neither merit nor 
virtue. To how many calamities are ſtates expoſed; 
when the royal favour inveſts with power an unprin- 
cipled wretch, who lies under no reſtraint with regard 
to'its-exerciſe ts {nol gt 7 SD ag TOBTT! 
The concern ſhewed by Charles for the death of 
his favourite did not, however, extmguiſh his deſire 
of relieving Rochelle. He gave the command of the 
armament to the earl of Lindſay, and repaired in 
perſon to Portſmouth, in order to haſten the ſailing 
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ment which theſe ren mult occaſion in the 
kingdom, but too 


Free ngs of 
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was done in ten or twelve days, than in almoſt as ma- ]| claim of raiſing the tax by his  Prerogapye ; but if 
ny weeks before. It was, however, the eighth of no ſuch bill paſſed, his majeſty you d be juſiified, 
September, before the fleet ſailed from * Porttmourth; ||. | 
when the vaſt genius of Richelieu had finiſhed a work | 
thought impoſſible'tobe executed: in-ſo ſhort. a ſpace || 
of time: this was a mole; of more than a mile in || late ſucceſs that had attended his « r 
length, carried acroſs: the mouth/of the harbour, in over. the famous Sir Thomas Wentworth to his in- 
that boiſterous ocean, and by means of which all | tereſt. This gentleman. had been a principal leader 
relief by ſea was cut off. Gn the eighteenth: of Sep- in the oppoſition, and was conſidered, by all parties 
tember, the fleet reached the road of Rochelle; but ¶ as one of the moſt able members of the Britiſh ſenate. 
a calm coming on, it was the twentieth before the On his embracing the meaſures of the court, he was 
created yiſcount Wentworth, and earl of Strafford, 
| and placed at che head. of the miniſtry. Atmel 
at what the party he had abandoned termed apoſtac), 
| Strafford, 197 ſome time, concealed hys change. 
ſentiments; but at laft boldly juſtified, it, by laying, _ 
| that he had gone as far in the oppoſition as Was con. 

relieved in two days, muſt ſurrender. But even this ſiſtent with his conſcience, .or the conſtitution of his 
intelligence produced*no effect on the Engliſn cap- country; and that he had not left his party till he 
tains, who appear to have been deſtitute of experi- || perceived they had views of a very different aature 
ence, and ſome of them of courage: The duke. of from the redreſs, of, grievances, or an "alteration 0 
Soubiſe offered to attempt the mole. with the French ||| meaſures, Theſe excuſes were treated as chimerica 
ſhips, provided the Eng iſh would promiſe to follow by the heads of the party he had forſaken; and 
s ticula defired Wentworth not to take 
wat, by a majority of the Engliſh captains, The any pains: in juſtifying , his conduct, but added, 
count Laval next propoſed, wſth the help of arti- “ Though you have left us, we win not leave you, 
ficial mines, contrived in three ſhips;i ito; attempt to while your head. is on your ſhoulders.” .. 
blow! up the mole; bur this was alſo rejected, and AD. 1629 The parliament met on the tenth of 
the time vas ſpent/ in-fruitleſs cannonading. At-laſt ||. January, and, immediately proceeded to take into 


it was determined, in a council of War te make one conſideration every thing that had been tranſacte 


3 


began, and continued for two hours, without any 
great loſs on either ſide. Next day the cannonading 


— 


genera and deciſive artack upon the! mole; but be- againſt the liberty of the ſubjeR, and in direct opp? 
fore the defign-could'be carried into execution, the fition to the; petition of right. Seyeral .complant 
beſieged were obliged to capitulate. Of fifteen thou- were immediately made to the, houſe by, merchant 
ſa 4 | ones | | £ ee : —— 1 0 eee nne dein of their 
ſand perſons o had been ſhut;up in the town, four whoſe goods had been ſei ed ip conſequence Bent 


thouland only ſurvived the fatigues and famine:they ||| having refuſed to pay the dutiesof tonnage and pour” 


had undergone.: A'more ſhocking ſcene of calamity || age; While the members were employed in debati's 
| A | 4 | 4 6 8 | 1 5 . EMH SS nn 13 ler } the King 
was never beheld than Rochelle preſented at the [| on this ſubject with their uſual violence, the a. 
time of its ſurrender. The living were not ſufficient ¶ ſent a meſſage to thè commons, Kanes 02h Bow F 
to bury the dead, ſo that vermin. and birds of prey || proceed na. farther in | that b u ineſs, till he ve 
devoured the uninterred bodies in the ſtreets. Many | ſpeak to both houſes in perſon at Whitehall. lords | 


A. D. 1629. . 


and commons accordingly attended him the 
3 when he endeavoured to juſtify his conduct 
on the principles already mentione ( 
down in his council. He blamed the commons for 
their general reſolution of enquiring into all the in- 
fractions of the petition of right, and recommended 
to their diſpatch, the bill for tonnage and poundage, 
which, he ſaid, would have been paſſed laſt ſeſſion, 
had there been time ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
was upon that preſumption he had ordered his officers 
lo act in the manner they had done. 


* 


But inſtead of following his majeſty's directions, 
the violent members, who were no ſtrangers to the 
elfect of ſpeeches in popular aſſemblies, turned the 


attention of the houſe to matters of religion, poured 


out the moſt inveterate invectives againſt Arminiaſm, 
- which they . termed the ſpawn of popery ; but in 
reality they meant nothing more by the term; than 
biſhop Laud and his party, who in that particular 
point of doctrine were more juſtifiable than in any 


other. An Arminian was ſaid to be as bad as a papiſt, 


and ſome declared that they feared his ſucceſs more, 
than a ſecond invaſion by a Spaniſh armada. When 


the. houſe was - ſufficiently heated by declamatory 
ſpeeches, Mr. Pym moved to give religion the pre- 
The motion was || 


cedency of all other matters. LW; 
agreed to, and a committee appointed accordingly. 
This was a great point gained, eſpecially as under 
the head of religion they voted . an enquiry into all 
eccleſiaſtical preferments ;.-into the ceſſation. of the 
execution of the laws againſt papiſts ; into the em- 
ployments and encouragements they had obtained; 
into the growth of ſuperſtitious ceremonies, of which 


Couſins, a prebendary of Durham, was mentioned 


as the principal author; and into the growth of he- 
reſies, falſe doctrines, and other opinions.“ The 


conſideration of ſo many ſubjects could not fail of 


employing the houſe for a great length of time. _ 
Charles ſaw the intention of the commons, but 
thought it imprudent to break with them immediately 
merely becauſe they refuſed to proceed to the bill of 
tonnage and poundage; he thought, and indeed very 
reaſonably, that he could better juſtify any violent 
meaſures he might afterwards be obliged to take, if 


he allowed them to carry to the utmoſt extremity their 


attacks upon his government and prerogative. He 
therefore contented himſelf for the preſent with ſol- 
liciting the houſe by meſſages and ſpeeches. But the 


commons, inſtead of liſtening to his ſollicitations, 


| proceeded to carry their cenſorial ſcrutiny into his 
management of religion, the only grievance to which 
they had not as yet applied a ſufficient remedy by the 
peeitinn.of ü ons nun doo Bs: 
But though they pretended the utmoſt regard for 
religion, their principal deſign was to — rota the 
king the duties of tonnage and poundage, in order 


to render him abſolutely dependent on the parliament 


for ſupport. The right of tonnage and poundage on 
the importation and exportation of merchandize, 
though originally the mere gift. of the people, had 

en ſo ſtrongly confirmed to the crown ſince the 
reign of Henry IV. that the kings of England: had 
always claimed it from the moment of their acceſſion. 
This right, which had been granted for life to former 
princes, was allowed to Charles only for one year. 
Finding that the intention of the commons was to 
ſtrip him of it entirely, he ſent them a meſſage, im- 
porting, & That he had never pretended. to look 
upon it as a branch ofthe prerogative; that neceſſity 
alone had compelled him to levy it till that time, and, 
m order to terminate all diſputes, upon that ſubject, re- 


queſted that the commons would paſs the bill, that 


e might receive it as a gift from his people.? 
This meſſage, like all the reſt, was diſregarded by 
the commons, they continued to give the preference 
to religion, and made ſome attem pts to annul the con- 


ſecration of Montague, lately promoted to the ſee 
of Colcheſter, for 


offered againſt him 


by one Jones, an obſcure perſon : 
| 35 iA. 1 81 | ; vo 162 57 „ 


to have been laid 


and it 


certain complaints that had been 


| 


r 


be reputed a capital enemy to his kingdom and 
monwealth, _ 


„ A. D. 1629. 


but failing in this unaccountable attempt, they At- 


tacked the pardons that had been granted to Monta- 


. 


ue, Mainwaring, Sibthorpe, and other divines of 
uf party, who had been cenſured by the com- 
mons; It was upon this occaſion that Oliver Crom- 
well, who had then a ſeat in the houſe, firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed his zeal, by ſhewing how inſtrumental Neile, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, had been in procuring theſe 
pardons, Sir Robert Philips called upon the attor- 
ney-general to give an account by what authority he 
drew theſe pardons, and a committee was appointed 
accordingly, Upon enquiry it appeared, that the 
warrants had been brought to the attorney-general by 
the earl of Dorſet and the lord Carleton, and that the 
biſhop of Wincheſter had corrected them with his 
own hand, and inſerted the names of Couſins, Main- 
waring and Sibthorpe. It alſo appeared upon far- 
ther enquiry, that an, information had been given 
upon oath againſt Couſins, for denying the king's 
ſupremacy in matters of Fragen, and that the at- 
torney-peneral had, from a hint given him by the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, diſregarde the information, 
becauſe it came from one King, whom the biſhop ſaid 


was a very empty fellow and deſerved no credit. 


Elliot upon this diſcovery was very ſevere upon the 
attorney-general, whom he threatened with an im- 
peachment for high · treaſon for a neglect of duty. 

_ While the houſe was engaged in theſe religious 
diſputes, , Mr. Rolls, one of the members, complain- 


| ed to the houſe, that he had the day before been ſerved 


with a ſubpcena to attend the court of ſtar-chamber, 
but that at night he received a letter from the attor- 
ney- general intimating, that it had been done by miſ- 
take of the meſſenger, and that the information 
ſhould be withdrawn. The houſe, however, vated 


of privilege... They alſo proceeded to enquire into 
the grievances or other merchants, and to cenſure 
the officers who had ſeized their goods for refuſing to 
pay the duties of tonnage and poundage: Theſe 
proceedings alarmed the king, and à council was 
ſummoned to conſider the moſt proper method to be 
purſued on this occaſion. , And as the houle of com- 


| mons had founded their reſolution upon an opinion; 


that the cuſtom-houſe officers had ſeized the goods 
upon. their own account, Charles thought proper to 


| ſend a meſſage to the houſe, importing, © That what 


was formerly done by his farmers and officers of the 
cuſtoms, was done by his own direction and com- 


349 


the ſerving of Rolls with a ſubpœna to be a breach 


mand, being himſelf, for the moſt part, preſent in 


council: and if he had at any time been abſent from 


the board, yet he was minutely acquainted with all 


their tranſactions, gave full directions in every parti- 


cular, and therefore in this could not ſever the act of 
his officers from his own, nor could his officers ſuffer 
for it without the higheſt diſhonour to his majeſty.“ 
The houſe was ſo highly exaſperated at this meſſage, 
that after many bitter ſpeeches, the queſtion was pro- 
poſed to be put, that the ſeizing Mr. Rolls goods was 
a breach of privilege; but-the ſpeaker informed the 
houſe that he was commanded by his majeſty not to 
put the queſtion. This threw the houſe into the ut- 


' moſt conſternation, and they adjourned themſelves 


for one day. When they met, the ſpeaker told them, 
that he had the king's command for a farther 


adjourn- 
ment, and to put no queſtion. Having OS this 
declaration he roſe and left the chair; but was puſhed 
back again into it, and detained there by force by 
Mr. 


olles and Mr. Valentine, while Sir John 
Elliot read the following remonſtrance : 


. 4 


1. Whoever ſhall make any innovations in reli- 
gion, or by favour or countenance ſeem to extend or 


Introduce popery or. Arminiaſm, or other opinions 


contrary. to the truth and the orthodox church, ſhall 


com- 


ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking 


and leyying the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, 
actor 
or 


not being granted by parliament, or ſhall be an 
F 


* 


Wn” 


ſhall voluntarily yield, or pay the ſaid ſubſidies 'of | 


- memorable ant gloribus. 


be mate ue dt Jenjent meafiires, which might, per. 
haps, have effected a reconciliation.” On the conttary, 


En and. earth e G Ki 
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being granted by parlia- 


| | 9 
ment; he ſkalt likewiſe be repute 'a betrayer of the || they 
| I nion- table railed inj/ the miniſters dre at 
| adminiſter the: ſacrament, the communicants. oben 
| to receive it kneeling, the crucifix and other i 0 
| placed in the churches, were, in their eyes; ſc 
| ſcandalous attributes of anti-chrikt. | - 


is famous parka. 


Such were the proceedings of th 
ment, whofe heats concerning 'religion, and their 


bitterneſs againſt all who were fuſpected of what 
they termed Arminiaſm, were as unjuſtifiable and 


as undutiful, às the nôble fand they made for the 
ties of the ſubſect were 
EnTen HY F162 


This violent rupture between the king and his par- 
liament alarmed the nation; but Charles took no care 


perſonal liberties and prop 


he inflamed cite difcontents of the people, dy a ſeve- 


rity which he wanted power, perhaps inclination, to 
carry to extremity.” He committed Denzil Holles, 


eſq; Sir John Elliot, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter 


Hayman, John Seiden, eſq; William Coriton, Wal- 


ter Long, William Shoude, and Benjamin Valen- 
tine, to priſon, on account” of the late tumultuous 


proceedings in the Houſe; which were terſmed ſeditious. 
Elliot, Holles, and Valentine were brought to their 
trial in the court of king's bench : but refufing to 


anſwer before an inferior court for their conduct as 


members of à fuperior, they were condemned to be 


impriſoned during the Kings plæaſure, to find ſureties 
for their good behaviour, and to be fined," the two 
former a thouſand pounds a piece, and the latter five 
hundred. Sir ohn Elliot died in cuſtody, and was 
univerſally conſidered as a martyr for the liberties of 
ie. 
Charles, that he might no longer be haraſſed with 
the turbulence of the ‚ | 
France, abandoning the Hugonots to the mercy of 


x 
41 r * 
3 x + 2 


Lewis XIII. and ſoon” after concluded a treaty with | 


the Spahiards, from whom he obtained nothing more 
than a general promiſe of their uſing their good offi- 


ces in reſtoring the elector palatine. Being thus at 


O 


peace with the neighbouring powers, eaſed of a bur- 
then too heavy for him, inſtructed by experience, 


naturally moderate, virtuous from principle, no 


longer a flave to the pernicious counſels of * 
ham, and bleſt with an able miniſter -in Wentworth, 


earl of Strafford, it was natural to think that the 


troubles of his reign were over, and that a ſeries of 
tranquillity would ſucceed the ſtorms of popular eon- 
tention. But this was not the caſe”: New difficulties, 
new cauſes of diſtruſt, aroſe among the people, and 


the alive wand of peace diffuſed - not domeſtie feli- | 


city over the kingdom. So difficult is it to govern 
happily, when faction 
e STI SO CHORDS -. 
A. D. 1630. Charles, like his father, was a theo- 
logician, and equally zealous'to maintain his ſyſtem 


24 


of religion, as to ſupport the prerog 
ne Unfortunately for him, and unfortunately 
for the peace of the kingdom; che king - honoured 


with his confidence Laud, biſhop of London, a pre- 


late whoſe difintereſted prineiples and ftrift morals 


were douſbtleſs praiſe-worthy ; bur whoſe ſuperſtitious. 


prejudices; obſtinate zeal, enterprizing ſpirit,” and 


inflexible firmneſs, in oppoſition te the ſpirit of the } ſent of parliament. 


Pez 


by commons, made peace with | 


has weakened the reſouroes of 


ative of his | ; | | 

| ever, and ſeize the goods, in default of paying the 

| cw mo” ſcandalous fpeeches”' 
an 


* 
1 


4 


I hate to travel in a crowd: for perceiving that | 


EY 


F 


* 


| rity in this iſland; and in 
good intentions, an offer was twice: made 


of the daughters of the 
| turned catholic; was aſked by Laud the reaſon of he 


that Emi 
ritual juriſdiction too high 5 one hand, _ 


on the other, to preach up the moſt implicir 


tiſm with vigour in the church. Diſtreſſed for mo. 


theſprinciple on which it was founded ſtruck at the 


of merchants, and their fears were greatly: increaſed 


of the cuſtoms in the port of London, and elſewhere, 


ſhip- board, ſhould be removed into: ſtore- houſts on 


tracted- the | | 
[| ſeveral ſums they owed His majeſty without — a | 
Warrants were alſo iſſued from the council em- 
| powering their meſſengers to enter any 


ceremonies; ſeveral of which he i 
moſt of them very ſimilar to thoſe 


church. The puritans beheld; with horror what 
: > 


they termed abominable ſuperſtitions; 


: mages 
10 mam 
| The court 
Rome itfelf entertained hopes of. regaining 8 
order to forward Laud's 
4 4 him! Pri. 
vate, of a cardinaP's hat, which he declined Hd cg | 
ing. The general cry, however, was; chat the diſkop 
of London was „ to reſtore popery. Ohe 
earl of Devonſhire having 


* 


- 


replied/ſhe; becauſe 


4 


converſion. It is principally, 


and numbers more are making preparations fot Rome, 
thought it more convenient to ſet out before you, 
gut not be joſtled in the muſtitade.”-./ . 


3 F and thereby 
incurred the hatred of the people, they d r 
ence to the royal authority, the ſure means of obtain: 
ing the favour of his majeſty. Laud-was accordingly 
advanced to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, 
which empowered him to/exergiſe w Kind of Gepa. 


ney, notwithſlanding the ſtricteſt cecdnamy,” Charles 
began to make a freer uſe of his authority. Illegal 
as the collection of tonnage and poundage was, the 
council preſſed it with the utmoſt. violence. This 
induced the great merchants to enquire more than 
ever into its legality, and were ſoon convinced that 


root of liberty. This alarmed the hole fraterniry 


by the publication: of the following reſolutions of the 
That warrants ſnould be directed to the officers 
to ſeize and detain the goods of any perſon, who 
ſhould attempt to land them without warfant kill the 
duties Were paid: l t e 03 ee 
And thar ſuch merchants goods as remained on 
the cuſtom-houſe quay ; and for want of rom into 
the Tower, there to remain till his majeſty's duties, 
and the freight due to ſhip-maſters were ſatisfied. 
And whereas attempts were made by replevin, 
directed to the ſheriff of London, to obtain thoſe 
goods out of the king's ſtore- houſes, the. meſſengers 
of the council were ordered to detain them in theit 
cuſtody,” and to apprehend all perſons who ſhould 
preſume to make reſiſtance.” „enn Of 099 
At the ſame time ſtrict orders were ſent to the offi- 
cers and chief magiſtrates of the chief ports of the 
kingdom, to aſſiſt the officers of the cuſtoms, in caſe 
any oppoſition ſhould be made by refractory perſons. 
Sir Francis Cottingham was authorized to call before 
him ſuch merchants as had been truſtec by tlie collec- 
tors for ſums now due by cuſtoms; and who had pro- 


payment; and to require them to ay the 


houſe, warehouſe, or cellar, to break any bulk what- 


$ 
gainſt his majeſty 
government, or cauſe any diftuirbance. ' 
| Nor were theſe the only methods taken by the king 
for raiſing money on his ſubjects without the con- 
He publiſhed 2 proclamation, 
« declaring 


, ko 
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« declaring his majeſtys royal pleafure to confirm to and leſt the hopes of relief or. protection from the 
his ſubjects their detective. titles, eſtates: and poſ, . cammons might encourage oppoſſtion, the King iſſued 
C111! , , he declaredy,** Thar whereas, 
/ the Tecious: Jn) | Zor ſevere} Jl enda, the calling agyin of a parliament. 
_ ritle of this proclamation, the people in general con- 1 is divulgedꝭ though his majeſty has ſhewn, by fre- 
ſidered it only as an expedient to raiſe money without een TUG with his people, his love to the uſe 
de conſent of parliament; and this, increaſed the. of - parliaments : yet the late abuſe having, for the 
alarming diſcontent. already diſſeminated, in every , preſent, driven him unyillingly out of that courſe; 
part of the naFion., Bak this was trifling; when. Lom--J! Ä 
pared with the ſpirit raiſed by another proclamation, ] = ſcribe te him any time for.thecalling thavaſſeably.” 
abliſhed' on the thirteenth of July, for the eaſe of ||; This was generally or eee e | | 
the ſubjects 0 EIS: their compoſitions. for not- [during this reign, no more parliaments were intended / b 
receiving the, order ot; Knighthood. according to-law.”*. 1h to Be Tummoned;;, | (9 Ct Ol 
The bly: r may recollect, that in the former part of The eyes of the Engliſh were now turned towards 
this hiſtory, many inſtances have been given of ſub- ¶ their beloved object, the queen of - Bohemia z and the 
jets veſted with, a certain degree of property being ] King Was very deſirous of procuring ſocme belief for 
VVV 
This property was very fluctuating in different reigns; ¶ Sood offices with, thoſe; of Erarice, and niędiated a 
and there was an obſolete, though unrepealed ſtatute, peace between the kings of Poland and Sweden, in 
called, . Statutum de militibus, paſſed in the reign, [| hopes of engaging the latter to undertake the pro- 
of Edward II. which.obliged all ſubject poſſeſſed of tection. of the diſtreſſed proteſtants in therempire, 
fifteen pounds a year in land, to take upon them the This was the famous Guſtavus Adolphusg whoſe 
order of Knighthood, provided they were fit for that heroic genjus, ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, rondered 
duty. The order was generally conferred at the him, in a few years, the moſt diſtinguiſhed, monarch 
coronation , and Charles, on account of the plague's of che age. Charles, to encourage and aſſiſt him in 
raging in Landon at the. time when he received the his projected invaſſon of Germany, agreed to furniſm 
crown, had. dilgened with the atrendanee of ſuch f him with ſix thouſend.men;, but in order to maintain 
ſubje&s as were qualihed to be knights. But being the appearance of neutrality, he made uſe af the 
now diſtreſſed. for money, this diſpenſation was con- marquis of Hamilton's name, a nobleman nearly 
dere only as a matter of convenience. It was, allied to the crown. Hamilton accordingly, entered 
pretended, that the right, of impoſing the honeut, into an engagement with Guſtayus; and inliſting 
which was attended, with a large expence of fees, ¶ theſe troops in England and Scotland, at the king 


Fl 


remained ſtill with the crown; and that the king was. || expence, he landed them at the mouth of tha Elbe. 
at liberty to, oblige. a perſans, properly qualified, |} Guſtayus was-greatly pleaſed; when he heard:the Eng- 
either to be knighted, or pay compoſition money to, || liſh were landed, and promiſed to join them as ſoon 
certain commiſſioners appointed to receive it: the ||| as poſſible with, the ſtipulated number of forces deſti- 
qualification was fixed at forty pounds a year. It is If ned. to conquer Silefa, OO 
not eaſy to, conceive, a project more abſurd, more |} It is inconceivable what ſerviee the appearance of 
unreaſonable, and more unjuſt, than this. As the |þ ſo fine a body of men did to the proteſtant cauſe, 
whole ſyſtem of feudal 19 in perſon, during Their numbers were greatly, exaggerated: by their 
war, was now aboliſhed, there was not the leaſt Pre, enemies through fear, and by their friends through 
tence for reviving this tax, but a ſtatute . which had |} deſign; and 19. great was the reputation of thmir wa- 
been made when theſe ſeryices were in full force. Add || lour,. that the celebrated victory gained a few weeks 
to this, that if fifteen pounds a year was, in the time || after by the Swediſh; monarch, over count Tilly. at 
of Edward II. a proper: qualification, two hundred Leipſick, was, in a, great meaſure; owing to their 
pounds a year at eaſt qught to have been the quali. || reputation. What remained of that hero's life was 
cation under Charles I. The king, while any hopes. one continued ſeries of victories, for which he was 
remained of obtaining ſupplies from his parliament; ||| much leſs beholden to fortune than to thoſe perſonab 
had deſiſted from collecting fo invidious a tax; but [| endowments which he derived from-nature, -and-from 
it was now reviyed with ſo much vigour, that many. If induſtry. Tbe veteran troops. of Ferdinand; com- 
2 to great expenees in the exchequęr and ſtar- I manded by the moſt celebrated, generals of the age; 
chambe to pay the compoſition money, were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was- 
q over · run in an inſtant by the victorious Swede, | But, 
by this extraordinary and unexpected ſucceſs of his 
| ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe for Which he 
| f timidated ſo m framed the alliance. Elated by proſperity, and no 
that the king received above one hundr | | ſtranger to ambition, Guſtavus began to form more 
pounds compoſition money. Beſides theſe, Charles; || extenſive plans; and after freeing Germany from the 
| | 8, 4 'yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it under 
which thoſe on ſoap apd. ſtarch are. particularly cam-. ||| ſubje&tion to his own. Full of theſe ideas, he refuſed. 
plained of as very burdenſome to the lower claſs of ||| to reſtore the Palatine: to his principality, except on 
People, It is ſurprizing, with what: patience theſe: ||| conditions that would have kept him in total depen- 
\mpoſitions were borne, by the people; they,accalianed dence. And thus the negotiation; was protrafted till 
no diſturbances in any part of the kingdom. lt. ||| the battle of Lautzen,, where the Swediſh hero pe- 
muſt, however, be obſerved, to the honour. of the riſhed in the midſt of à complete victory which he 
Judges, that they oppoſed many of theſe oppreſſions 3 obtained over his enemies 
and to the honour of. the king, that he dropped them ; A. P. 1631. The' incapacity of the lord treaſurer | 
on their repreſentations. Perhaps more of them had Weſton: to execute that important poſt, had been, for 
been annihilated, had not Charles been perſuaded-by-j[\ ſome tige, evident, and now became every day more 
bis flatterers, that they were not hurthenſomtz to the glaring hy the contraſt between his:ahilities and thoſe 
e that he had, an, undoubted right jp levy of Wentworth, who was no macde preſident of the | 
Fong, that his parliamept had been the Lear ' cayneit of Vork. This court had been erected; after \ 
at the ouſe of commons and the people na rehellion in the north, by a patent from Henry VIII. 
ind: bodies; that though he was, perhaps; acting [|| without any aufhority of parliament; and this exer- 
ganlt the ſenſe of the {lf he waz acting fox cha ciſe of power, like; mapy: others, was: indulged! by 
25 Sate acer ; while the tides pf commerce, Raye! \thar arbitrary, monarch.” The eonncil af Tork. had 
mech. 08 their riches, as well, 0g-patibnes kee, lens acted chiefly. 5 a Triminal court; put beſides 
Exhauſtible, © | . I) ſome innovations introduced! by James, Charles 
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ati ries 128 better pleaſed to govern by his. prero- | thought proper, Tome time after Wentworth was 
elbe lone, than in conjundtion vit his parkanieats, 


| made preſident, to extend its pawers, and to give it a 
| arge 
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Wentworth: was gained over to the court party, Sir 
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A. D. 1632. 


cretionary power. Poſſibly the king's intention in 


this was nothing more than to free the inhabitants of ] 


the northern counties from the trouble; expende, and 
fatigue; of attending the courts at Weſtminſter; but 
it ſoon appeared; that the inhabitants were, by this 
means, deprived of the protection of the ordinary 

law, and ſubjected to an arbitrary authority. And 
accordingly, tome irregular proceedings in that court 
were now complained of, and tended to exaſperate 
the people ſtill more againſt the government. When 


— 


Dudley Digges was made maſter of the rolls, Noy 
attorney. general, and Littleton ſollicitor-general. All 
thele were leading men in the houſo of commons. 
But it ſoon appeared, that the ſame abilities which 
are ſufficient io perplex a court by their oppoſition, 
are not capable of ecxually ſerving it by their com- 
pliance. Charles flattered himſelf, that by engaging 


. thoſe, eminent leaders in his ſervice, his government 


would meet with no more oppoſition, and that a 
calm tranquillity would be eſtabliſned in this king- 
dom during the remainder of his reign ; but his own 
upright intentions to make the virtues of his miniſters 
ſupply the laws of his country, fatally deceived him. 


Laud purſued the puritans with unremitting fury, 


and was fond of introducing new ceremonies into the 


church, and of carrying to the utmoſt height the 


power:of: the prieſthood. N 

A. D. 1632. But if the furious conduct of this 
imperious churchman alarmed the moderate Engliſn, 
it ſtruck the Scottiſh preſbyterians with terror. They 


were, in general, men as violent for one extreme as 
Laud was for the other; and the dreadful thock, 


when both afterwards encountered, cruſhed the 
chureh, the monarehy, and the conſtitution. "When 


Mary was driven from the throne of Scotland, the 


conſtittition of that kingdom became ſuch a confuſed. 
mixture of monarchical, ariſtocratical, democratical, 
and eccleſiaſtical powers, that it hardly deſerved the 
name. The prudent government of James, while 


he continued in Scotland, and the unſucceſsful at- 


tempts of the bigotted zealots to eſtabliſn their fa- 
vourite model of religion, gave the crown great ad- 


in general, men of great moderation, and well ac- 
quainted wi 


the diſcipline and worſhip of the church of Scotland 
to a nearer conformity with that of England. The 
truth is, nothing in the principles of the firſt reform- 


ers, either in Scotland or foreign parts, was againſt 


them to 


a ſubordination of eccleſiaſtical government. All 
of them, indeed, concurred, that the popiſh biſhops 
ſhould be removed; but neither their plan of govern- 
ment, nor that of power, was ſo fixed, as to enable 
ae agree who ſhould ſucceed them, though, in 
general, they ſuffered thoſe who embraced the tenets 
of the reformation to retain both their revenues and 


appellations. But what at firſt was no more than a | 


matter of convenience, ſoon became a point of prin- 
ciple. The eſtates of their great men were chiefly 
compoſed out of the ſpoils of the church; and the 
misfortune was, that the power of the crown was not 
ſufficient to prevent theſe dilapidatiens. The acts of 
parliament in favour of the preſent poſſeſſors, gave 
them infinite advantage; but the circumſtances under 
which theſe parliaments were held, rendered their 
authority liable to many juſt exceptions. While the 
king touched not this jarring ſtring of eccleſiaſtical 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
large civil juriſdiction, ard; ih Tome tmeaſure, a dif." 


as they thought moſt proper to fill it, and he . 
rally pitched upon the beſt Wallet: Han 
biſhops, in a manner nominating one ano 
in harmony among themſelves, and ace 


vantages; ſo that about the year 1621, epiſcopacy || 
was reſtored in Scotland. James had been wiſely * 
cautious in the promotion of his biſhops; they were, 


the genius of the people; for which?! 
reaſon they ſtrongly * every” ktfeinpr to bring 


e 

een 2 A 2 ori Ls 5 

| reigh of James, the Scorfiſh biſhops Had been on. 
rented to act rather as gecfidents'in their eccleſiaſticy 

meetings, than the Mehers of the church; ie 

common acceptation of their character. 1 


fee happened to be vacant, James always kr: a 


biſhops to preſent him with the names of ſuch men 


9 lived 
rately, that the noblemen and great e 
Scotland became pretty well reconciled both to the. 
'temper and their character. Happy would it ha ' 
been for Charles, had he preſerved the Gl ö 
conduct. 4 But Laud deteſted all“ moderation * 
church government, and Charles would "lifter to no 
advice but that of Laud. That imperius chk.” 
man repreſerited, in the higheſt terms, the dipnity o 
the epiſcopal character: he diſplayte an Ai of 
marturs who had died in its defence; he called to sg 
aid all the tyrants of the' eaſtern empire who had 
favoured it: he poured forth a profuſion of quota. 
tions, from what he called the fathers'of the chrch > 
and, upon the whole, ſucceeded in convincing Charles 
chat the leaſt defect of reverence, either to the govern.” 
wett, the dockrine, er the worſhip of Ne than, 
ſtruck at the moſt ſacred riglits of the crown. Nor 
was this all: Laud wWas 6f öpimion, that the church 
of England, as left by James, Was imperfett in its 
-worſhip. To prove this, he produced ſome opinfons, 
which, in the twilight of reformation, when ſeveral 
prelates wavered between the old and the new fell 
gion, had been maintained in the convocation, And 
ſometimes in their writings: The authorities of the 
weakeſt of the fathers of the church were produced,” 
do prove, that ceftain forte add Seren, things 
as indifferent in themſelves as Laud's own dfeams, 
had been formerly practiſed, and hence he infetfed 
that they were eſſentials in religion. 
But Charles, however warm and ſerious il theſe 
matters, was perſuaded that theſe ceremonies had ſo 


i 
2 
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near a reſemblance to popery, that it would be im- 
prudent to attempt their introduction all at onde 
extreme. It was therefore determined previouſly to 
; new-model the hierarchy, by introducing gradually! 
a ſet of men of very different ptinciples from thoſe 
that now filled the ſees of Scotland, in ardet tb te. 
ſtore authority and diſcipline to the church, and 
purity and ſplendor to her worſhip. The vacant 
biſhopries were accordingly filled with ſuch men as 
had neither the virtues nor abilities neceſſary for 

filling their ſtations, in- a country where the minuteſt 


e ap 
eſcence, that he thought he thou 


down the ſmall remains of 'oppoſition, and fix the 


bers of their conduct were ſeverely ſcrutinized by 
e eye of puritanical enthuſiaſm. 


Enemies to epiſcopal government, but without 
either power or pretence of oppoſing theſe promo- 
tions, the Scots made not the” leaft oppoſition; but 
under the pretence of faſts and other religious exer- 
exerciſes, they formed many ſecret reſofutions for 
ſtrengthening their party. They, however, till be- 
haved with all the external marks of the moſt implicit 
ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed government; they went 
no farther than a proteft ih een e e the 
meaſures they could not approve. Charles was ſo 
much impoſed upon by the arances of acqui- 
meet with nothing 
in that country to oppoſe his pleaſure ; and imagine 
that his preſence, he ſplendid appearance of his 
court, and the weight of his authority, would bear 


\ * 


® .. 


authority of the crown on à baſis that could not be 


government, the parliament ſubmitted to the prero- 


gative in as full a manner as it had ever been exer- 


ciſed; but the landholders of Scotland could not, 
without the utmoſt concern, ſee the leaſt increaſe of 
epiſcopal power, or any nearer conformity of their 
church with that of England, becauſe they con- 
ſidered every ſtep as an approximation towards the 
re- aſſumption of church-lands. During the whole 


of the Engliſh nobility, who vied with each other in 


the eighteenth, he was crowned-in that . ” 


lv 8 Full of theſe pleaſing ideas, and 
A. D. 1633. Full of theſe pleaſing” ideas, 4 
deſirous of being crowned in 1 ancient Kingdom, 
he ſet out for Scotland, attended by the whole flower 


3. It was the fifteent 


the ſplendor of their equi 
ine befor ki. ed Edinburgh; and on 


of June before Charles reac 
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that the ferne who had been ennobled and enriched: [| 
by / . ws and his father, were men ef the N 
H as well as property, in their country. But 
che falſhood of theſe ſaggeltions was-ealily; perceived 
by Charles $attendants:; they ſaw the Scots in general 
treat with 920 . 2 che royal, favourites of thei 
own nation; 
ſons of the 1 | weight ang; property ther 


' 
1 


reJoon convinced that the per- 
e were in 


che play-houſes were Satan's chapels, the fre- 


= Fn of them little batter tt han devils incarhate, 


the 


and every ſtep i in a dance Was a ſtep, to hell chat 
pincipa crime of Nero was that of frequenting and 
Fu ing of plays; and chat thoſe who conſpired his 

ath were chiefly excited to it by their indignation 


ir that enor „ This publication gave. ſo much 
3 | 


3; b. 1688 10 1 Is GE 7 8 2 Te} 1 353. 
and On cthe; twentieth: | offence, to. the av 75 Prynne was indicted, before 
nch gent ee every thing he b the ſtar-ch his 8 was remarkably 
1 — Two acts, indeed, met with ſome: oppoſition,. pbſtinate and 5 „which tended to increaſe, the 
The 15 2 eſtabliſhing the king 's prerogative;., beser 15 ntence;, He ak emned to pay a 
cribe hat habita he leaſed fine off 0 : ave thoauſand.poun e King; to; be put 
. Seotland: and by the ſecond, ö from the bat, and rendered. N of his 

* made of,eythes, and other ||| feſſion ; rode; exclud, from the ſociety of Pere 
W fx: werg rend.. } Ion, end deaawees, in Oxiord 3, to ſtand ori. the piltory 
Many ef the, Bngliſh-nobility that, azrended the] in Weſtminſter and Cheapſid ON loſe an ea at.cach 
king, and. diſliked; Laud; and his Principles, ſoar Place. and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment. 
ceived, the Scots were far from approving the bill . The remarkable ſeyerity of this ſentence raiſed the 
is Fat gaye: Charles he, Pr of, regulating the habits.|| government many enemies, and greatly augmented 
the clergy - o The dreadful. ſurplice Was before the numbers of; the puritan party. It was, thought 
45 Gerd apprehended; with ſame reaſon; ||| extremely hard that an invectiyt againſt plays ſhould 
chat under the ſanction F this law; it would ſoon; be merit a puniſhment p roper only for th greatel cri- 
introduced among thanks This diſcovery ptompted minals. Bur it muſt be remembered, that this fatire 

the Engliſh nobility to attempt another ; ; namely, the if | againſt the diverſions i in vogue, thou h. he 1 

real ſtrength of the - royal party in Scotland.“ The 655 ON FE real crime for Which : 6! dep was con- 

18 had been dn pains to have it believed, || al: yh cenſured the NT of 
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AD. . The Du ay 7 at a time, 5 
great rivals 1 in commerce to the Engliſh. rince 
0 Charles's principles; was, ſhocked 8 chen e 


| of London, moſt humbly ſhewerh, 


dent Bere 


that 


havghty x 
been nurſed by the blood, 12805 


To eon bk. 


bee 1 
the country intereſt; een tended, to leſſen; [: England; nor had e ne Any, a Fa fc” 
the terror conceived. by the! Engliſh on account of ¶ tion for the mz ſlagre 4 1 
we, king's power in Scotland; 3 VG laid the founda-/ ö ſeveral attempts for h e the le Ram 
RD correſpondence; between the principal per- on the co Hachen . L his prohibitions tg 

| 1257 700 Kingdoms, and which was not broken, in nein; the, tch, 31 Ko. va 115 Pyetences, 3 
off till both fe af hs xy engaged in all the hor-1 { allerted . they ad-2. right. 0 ä fiſh; upon the Br aſh; 
mp td fi ail war 120 3 10 5 og 991131877, 507 Is | cqaſts, founded i immemarial. poſſeflion.. Ihe ſtates 
9 5 ng's neturn be $ ent In d, Juxon Holland, however, avowed, this 8 their 
12 in che (ce, of, London, and alſd made lord; \comwiſioners ; but, 1555 e lame time, declared, that 
hs Mute He wa A petſon of great inte ity, 2 unju rpg, de 2 to the rights | 
ade „ humanity, and. Seine en e | his || 5 pry dane 8 land, their, prac-, 
virres cquld, of, Procure him [he irjen pf the. 1 of wr the Brixffi.coaſtywiight be, it was 
putitans. Ele as 3 lerer 0. f and ocher || | te the of SENS, 
1 he el 1 ſuſie "The ever emi- ker a th 3 5 not a it. 
-rocure him the haired of, hol 
det . 7 not. 5 leaſt, relaxation. 1 bin open ebe Non, agaiaſh,r em. This was 
Charles was very deſirous. of into en e if EIN not to be anſwered hy An and Cb l Gra 
nels into the n COW e reneyed. his was Suki to drive them by force from the Pri- 
father's, efict fir allo wing ſports ah Ace on til coaſts, | e geilen 200 ages as \ 
Sunday, after the ſervics;$459 er, Fr nen | x 10 igorcus n. eaſures | Wore e therefore: egun in feyer | 
the public, worſhip. 4 and;.0 = 60 fn his eee | arts: of the ki ingdom; but theſe coul not bete 
hi that, purpoſe to be. Publ ly. read 4 is 6 | Ca without | Prop prcignal teyenyesz., an hole of 
after diving, ſer vice. Fs (e.wh If BEER: rig We were of „Barel x ſuſfigient ar. maintaining, 
alfefted refuſed, obedience, and were Huniſh 4 *. plen We 55 TH ng Perf, ming his engage 
| ſy enlion or de privationg 175 dg acl ar with r Princes, l raying the neceſ 
0 PR, breach between. the 8 and t en ſary e ee af is government, Noy, the attorney-- 
promote that ill humgur an PR ok gra vas therefore. commanded 170 difcover Ur Wy | 
de ey oP edon minant in th 1 14 he. 5 | 1 means or 17 ut. a fleet ficiently pow 
though 1 * virtuous, vas namoderajel 701 fond of th Execute this purpo e. No oy | fell ] upon the Lt 1750 
plas, CES 50 0 d its gt. ge; ot ſhip-maney.; grounding it upon Lage pre 
her cxample was followe d by & (who court, | Tecords, which juſtified a tax upon .th 
und the greateſt m Es nation = 10 : ; for 1 705 a certain number of ſhips, "Fo the I - 
In the KS a ahi, "Fil am a Bey 5 || fence o "2 Why and Writs-were ie accord 
2 puritanic il N 35 ALICE an, If; ...' be writs, were accompanied with | ade 
88, intitulec, 3 irections from th 8 lords of the « council for the 
io. e ne ACh as |! afelling, ag leyyin IT cher Theſe inftruc- 
8 oa e inter 5 muſic, dancing 1 55 WE: 13 o the 1 5 the 3 © coun- 
and other diyerſions of 7 Kind; bus, 1 50 gog&x Een d b. 
occaſion to. declaim W 11 by Sl | 
hriſt imas-ketping, ,banefires, ade ay- Be fo | 
author tells US, in his preface, that þ 1e was, Baie to | 
ie againſt. thele 1 Sky yobſ erving 7 5 t plays | 
old 18 than the choiceſt ſermons, 3 nd, that they | Þ jk 
Firs, fre: ently prince | on ve paper 10 2 5 
Bible itſelf... e maintained, that o Ker it players | 
i Fable. and all of them del; erately. Wicked; 


5 e It was 1 1 to 1 bs Slowing pet 
to the 15 
1 To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, - 

1 The humble petition of your faithful ribjects, 
i e mayor, commonality, and citizens af your city 


_ 


x x 23 «© That 


3514 A. D. 1 633. 


20 Octobris laſt, commanded your petitioners, at 


thoſe lawyers, who were | 


to rouze the public from their 3 


my 


he di 


and to invent plaufible pretenccs. Sir Robert Heath, 
lord chief juſtice, had, in many reſpects, been found 


Joh 


they did not, for ſome time, conſider it as a ſtretch of 
arbitrary power. This acquieſcence gave the court a 


e 


i „ 


wrigbts, who were in foreign ſervices, to return home 


immediate. V 

But this calm was deceitful. The nation ſtill con- 
tinued to have the higheſt opinion of thoſe patriots, 
who had, in a manner, forced the king to paſs the 


Petition of right, and rather acquieſced in, than ap- 


proved of the many breaches daily made in that fa- 
mous act, eſpecially with regard to ſhip-money. It 
was about this time that Edward Coke, the eminent 
lawyer and patriot, paid the debt of nature, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. But there were not 
wanting men who trod in his paths, and endeavoured 
lic „ by ſhewing, 
that the continual encroachments of the prerogative 
would 'foon baniſh all law: from the conſtitution. 
Theſe alarming ſuggeſtions had their weight; they 


_ occaſioned ſuch diſputes with regard to the payment | 


of ſhip-money, that not more than two hundred and 
thirty-ſix thoufand pounds were collected during the 
whole year. Ve | a, 

This oppoſition, however, produced no change in 
the conduct of Laud : he continued to exerciſe his 
eccleſiaſtical power with the greateſt ſeverity. He 
now attempted to oblige all foreigners ſettled in Eng- 


HtSTorRY Of ENGLAND. 
That whereas your thajbſty, by writ bearing teſts | 


12 had always been an eſtabliſhed tax, and as if 


> 


land to conform td the eſtabliſhed: chard, 
— all the privileges and in — 


finite 
ity 
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rence” 10 Lauchs eutherth) 
ry 2 ſo far, chat thoug h | 
of worſnip, yet thoſe'of 
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was fitted but, un 


doms, from fiſhing on the Britik coaſt, wichen 


coming up with ſome of the Dutch ſhips, he funk all 
that refulbd to'kave the coaſts, and deceive ries 
fiſhery. This ſpirited conduct ſtruck a'tetror- into 
all the maritime powers of Europe even the haughty 
Richelieu himſelf, who had formed a deſign of ten- 
dering the Dutch the rivals of the Englith on the 
ocean, was obliged to 'abandon his project. The 
Dutch themſelves applied to Charles in tlie moſt car- 
neſt manner; and at laſt conſente dito pay thirty 


— 


|| fhouſand pounds for a licence to fiſh during the re- 


Il I}/ bute for the neceffary licence. 


Th: 


; mainder of the year, when it was hoped a proper 
regataron ccd br mate for ning AHN . 
 fafery, could prevail upen the people th 'pay the 
| odious rax of thip-money with alacriry, "The pr- 
VVV 
knowledge ; and the excellent writings and ſpepches 


on the conſtitution of England, during the late reign, 
were now purchaſed and read with the greateſt avidity. 
But particularly the plain inconſiſtencies between the 
levying of that tax, and the petition of 'tight, wete 
evident ta the moſt ſlender capacity; fo that neither 
the ſermons" of diwines, the opinions of lawyers, 
the threats of power, nor the arts of courtiers, had 
any effect: they firmly "adhered to the dictates of 
common ſefiſe, and ſet all the ſophiſtical arguments 
of the artful and the elbquent at defiance, Such, 
however, was their  veneration' for the government, 


and ſo high an opinion did they entertain of the n- 


tural equity! of che King, that many paid the tas 
though they were perſuaded the law could. not oblige 
them. They der chat the judges had taken great 
pains to recommend it from the bench, and doubted 
not but an attempt would ſoon be made to render it 


. 


| gal by a formal: deciſion. Chambers, a merchant 
London, abſolutely 85 and was ſent 
to priſon by Sir Edward Bromfield, lord mayor, one 
of the commiſſioners fur levying ſhip-· money. But 
Chambers was not to be intimidated by the hand of 
power: he brought his action againft Bromßeld for 
a treſpaſs and falſe impriſonment. Sir Robert Berk- 
ley, one of the judges of the court, would not, how- 
ever, ſuffer Chambers's council to argue againſt the 
legality of ſhip-money, declaring openly in court, 
„ That there was a rule of law, and a rule of go 
vernment; and that many thin $ which might not be 
done by the rule of law, might be done by tt e rule 
government.” . 
This was the deteſtable doctrine, which, he Sr 
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inis fatuus, Wachtler en tholeflangerons, recipices 
gn whence, he fell, o the ruin.of himſett, and the 


e his Now r diſtribution was now 

in of. his prope: Arg AL, QUAL HOALU, 6s TY) 
iran, up of, Pee, adapted co. che ſeveral \ſhires of 
England and Wales, With their tonnage, number of 
men, and monthly .cxpence 3 together with the ſums 


charged Upon che teſpeRive. corporate towns, in each 
hcl "And harles, that he might proceed, with 


more fater ye, A Te Tn 1 
had been ſtarted (againſt paying the tax, procured the 
1 of the Jaga, 2 cha ben the; good and 
{afery of the kingdom in general is concernech and 
the nation in danger, the king might lawfully levy, a 
tax for fitting out ſuch à number of ſhips as ſhall be 
neceſſary 


for the defence of { the nation; and that his 
majeſty. is the ſole judge both of the danger, and 
when and how it is ta be prevented 1 

Charles was now ſatisfied th d, not act 
contrary to the laws, and determined to/punifh, with 
de um Ferry, a ode f 536 future, 
dare to oppoſe his royal pleaſure, It is amazing 
with what reluckance the people paid this tax, though 
they were. no ſtrangers..to, this proſtitution, and Per. 


aſylum, the courts of law, were ſhut againſt, them, 


and there was no medium! they mult either. ſubmit, 


CY 


Men fews however, 


wile man would chuſe. ot 


Ant g Furs ED Aude e think, with, 
| 141 o armed With 


act vx 


juſtice, and th intrępidit 
the, principles of givil and natur 


o 


uin 
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5 c liberty, were de- 
termined to ſupport the cauſo of their country, and 
ot tamely ſubmit to the arbitrary power of , the: 
crown. Strong reaſonings, bold elocution, deep 
learning, and upright intentions, were not, however, 
ſufficient to. ſuſtain this dreadful combat; à leader 
mult be found, Who, beſides all theſe accompliſh- 
ments, had intrepidity ſufficient to ſtand forth in the 
the cauſe & | his country. Such a man Was John, 


* — 7 


Hambden, a, gentleman poſſeſſed of a conſiderable 
Buckinghamſhire; which being an inland county, 
afforded: him the better preętence for refuſing. to pay 


the tu of ere V, His ſhare did not amount 
to more than thirty ſhillings, yet he abſolutely re- 


* 


fuſed payment, and determined to venture 4 trial, 
the event of which would clearly point out to the 
whole kingdom, whether arbitrary power was to pre- 
val over juſtice... h tano aged inet a 1 
A. D, 1637, After many pleadings and; traverſes, 
caſe was , argued, during twelve days, in the 
exchequer-chamber, before, all, the judges of Eng. 
land; and the nation regarded, with the utmoſt 
anxiety, every circumſtance of this celebrated trial. 
It will be eaſily conceived, from the opinion of 
the judges, chat the great queſtion in this cauſe was, 


re Kingdom was in ſuch imminent danger, 
hat th 


waiting for the —— 
bedings? It was, One 
public and private dai 


forms of parliamentary pro- 


eſſed on all hands, chat both 


tor their qwn ſafety. But none of the crown lawyers 
lo prefling, as to give the ki g 


of the ſubje& 3: and the ſmal 


den's aſſeſſinent was no argument for his paying it, 


unleſs they could prove it to be according to law. 


hether the King was, or was not, the ſole judge of more moderate principles, however, beheld theſe tranſ- 


the public neceſſity, was ſtrongly debated, but greatly 


8 the diſadyantage of the court; ſince nothing could 


more obvious than this, that when public danger 
becomes ſo preſſing as to confound all property, the 
caſe will be notorious, and ſelf-preſervation becomes 
the common princighe with — prince and people. 
[tis true, the king may have reaſons, unknown to his 
ſubjects, to fear 8 
ite enemy, and make the neceſſary preparations to 
render the whole abortive; but nothing here occurred 


fafcty,. and remove tlie ſeveral objections that 


22 tf | {> ? 
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that he had, hot ated, 


—— 


king had a right to aſſeſs his ſubjects, without 


* 


portion of Mr. Hamb- 


uſed 


2 
E 
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to Convince any man of common underſtanding, that 
the danger, if indeed, any was apprehended, might 
not haye been, prevented by regular parliamentary me- 
thods. With, regard to the precedents brought by 
either ſide from former reigns; they were equally ſtrong 
for both parties, and therefore were of no weight, 
in detiding this great national cauſe. The truth is, 
we have to: many melancholy inſtances in the Engliſh, 
hiſtory, of iniquity, being eſtabliſhed, not only by pre- 
cedents, but by law : and that liberty often borrowed. 
her om or luſtre from the vices or virtues that fil- 
led the throne. The lawyers, however, that pleaded 
the cauſe of Hambden; or rather that of their coun- 
try, had infinite advantage over their antagoniſts, by 
unanſwerably proving the illegality of the tax from 
the poſitive and fundamental articles of the great 
charter, and other conſtitutional acts, which nd prac- 
tices, no precedents ought to affect or deſtroy: And 
| whoever examines with attention the inſtances pro- 
' duced. on both ſides, will perceive, that the current 
| of, precedents runs always ſtrongeſt for the people in 
the moſt yirtuous-periods of government: while thoſe 
for the crown ſpring from the fear of arbitrary power, 
from. flaviſh complaiſance, from immediate danger, 
from groſs ignorance, or from prevailing corruption. 
ut notwithſtanding the force of the arguments 
5 Hambden's counſel; the event was what had 
been long foreſeen. The prejudiced or proſtituted 
. Judges, four of them excepted, gave ſentente in fa- 
; Your of the crown: Hambden, however, obtained, 
by the trial, the end fot which he had ſo generouſly 
ſacriſiced his ſafety, and his quiet: the people were 
rouzed from their lethargy; and became fall ſenſible 
af the danger to which their liberty was expoſed. 
; Theſe national queſtipns were canvaſſed in every com- 
pany ; and the, more they were examined, the more 
evidently it appeared do many chat liberty was totally 
ſubverted, — an unuſual and arbitrary authority 
exerciſed over the kingdom, Slaviſh principles, it 
was faid, concurred with illegal practices; eccleſiaſti- 
cal tyranny leng; aſſiſtance to civil uſurpations: ini- 
quitous practices were ſupported by arbitrary puniſh- 
ments; and all:the rights of the nation, tranſmitted 


through ſo, many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, and 
Pi. 3 eget blood of ſo many heroes and pa- 
triots, now lay proſtrate at the feet of the monarch. 
Lud, howeber, proceeded. in the fame imperious 
, manger, and whoeyer, refuſed to ſubmit to his arbi- 
trary meaſures, was ſyre to feel the weight of the hand 
of Power. Among others, Williams; biſhop of Lin- 
coln, was ſingled out as a perſon who oppoſed the 
[megtures of rhe government, and waz u friend to the 
puritanical party. He was accordingly indicted in 
the ſtar chamber on very frivolous pretences, fined 
ten thouſand pounds, ſuſpended from his office, and 
committed ta the tower during the king's 78455 
Williams, when deprived of his poſt of Tor, keeper, 
: retired to his biſhopric, . joined the country party, and 
became one of the chief leaders of thoſe who oppoſed 


| the government. This was a crime riot to be for- 
rs; may be ſo great, that all || 
Property may ceaſe, , While the parties are providing 


given by Laud, though the primate himſelf had bee: 
indebted to Williams for his firſt, promotion. But to 


, | ſee a biſhop countenance puritans; acreature of the 
pretended, that the danger of the kingdom was then | 


court become its obſtinate enemy, atid oppoſe with 


great firmneſs and vigour all the meaſures of goyern- 


| ment; theſe were circumſtances that excited indigna- 


tion, and engaged the miniſters to purſue him with 
the utmoſt vengeance, Men of more generous; and 


actions in a very different point of light; they conſi- 
dered the proſecution of Williams as one of the moſt 


| iniquitous meaſures purſued by the court during the 


time that the uſe of parliaments were ſuſpended. 
Burton a miniſter; , and Beſtie à phyſician, were al- 
ſo tried in the ſtar-chamber;z for writing ſeditious and 


ſchiſmatical libels, and condemned to ſuffer the ſame 
e attempts of ſome public or pri- 


puniſhmehr as had been inflicted on Prynne, Theſe 
| writers had attacked, with great ſeverity, and even in- 


| temperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and gavern- 


mant 


— . . —— — — — — 


inſolenee before the court; and the very anſwers they 


or rather the alacrity, with which, they ſuffered the 


| Have already. ſeen how deſirous Charles was of eſta- 


inveſted the 


given from the pulpits, that on the following Sunday 


The contagion [ſoon ſpread through the city. The 


they by this means acquired of men and things, gave 


SE 


355 A. P. 163). | His TO RN G 
ment of the church; crimes for which no pardon could 
be expected from the furious F Full of the 
enthuſiaſtic principles they had endeavoured to ſup- 
dort in their writings, they behaved with khe greateſt 


gave in were ſo full of contumacy, and invective a- 
gainſt the prelates, that no counſellor could be pre- 
vailed upon to undertake their defence. The ſentence 
ot tke court was, however, greatly condemned, as very 
unworthy men of their profeſſion; and the patience, 


puniſhments inflicted on them, ill farther increaſed 
che thillenarion.ot the pubRe, cc he 
But notwithſtanding all theſe meaſures, there would 
Have been no danger of the goyernment's being'over- 
turned, if fanaticiſm, ſtronger than all human paſ- 
ſions, had not armed the people againſt a monarch, 
who, in his own perſon, merited their eſteem. We 


bliſhing in Scotland the diſcipline and worſhip of the 
church of England. He was fond of epiſcopacy, and 

15 5 with an authority which he 
thought equally advantageous to religion and govern- 


ment. He loved church ceremonies, and wanted to 


have them received as eſſentials in divine ſervice. 
Without reflecting how much all men are attached to 
their particular mode of worſhip. Charles, confident 


of his own power, now ſent down canons for the go- 
vernment of the church of Scotland, and a new li- 


rtrgy for regulating the manner of worſhip. The 


people were far from being diſpoſed to receive them. | 
The nobility from a jealouſy of power, andthe diſ- 


ſenting clergy from principles of equality, were ene-' 
nies to the hierarchy; and their univerſal hatred of 
the church of Reme, made them ablior whatever had 
the leaſt reſemblance to the method of its worſhip. 


On the ſixteenth of July, public intimations were 


the new liturgy would be introduced into the princi- 
pal. churches. Both the biſhop and dean of Edin“ 
burgh attended to give the greater ſolemnity to this 


new form of worſhip. The latter, dreſſed in a ſur- eee * Wa BEETLE I 
Animated by the countenance of their fniniſtets and 

Far in the ſervice, before the poop cried out, A 

% Pope! a Pope! ſtone him!“ | 


Flice,” began the liturgy. But he had not proceedet 


The- biſhop, how. 
ever, mounted the pulpit, and attempted to appeaſe 
the tumult. But his endeayours wete in vain: they 
threw a bench at his head, and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that both him and the dean eſcaped with life. 


magiſtrates ſuffered a thouſand inſults. The clergy 
declaimed with the utmoſt vehemence againſt innova- 
tions, and compared the populace: to Balaam's aſs, 
whoſe mouth the Lord had opened. © q. 

But notwithſtanding theſe alarming tumults, no 
man of any conſequence joined the people. The laws 
Mm Scotland were very ſevere againſt treaſon, and men 
of property were, cautious of truſting their lives and 


fortunes to the furious declarations-of an inconſtant | 
multitude. Charles was fatally decerved by this ap-' | 
pearance of reſtraint, and attributed their ſilence to an 
approbation of his meaſures. He had long been de- 
luded by pretenſions, and raiſed to the firſt poſts in the | 
miniſtry, thoſe men who hated his perſon, his family, | 
and his religion; they flattered him the more abjectiy, 


that they might ruin him the 'mote ſecurely. - The 


whole cabinet council, indeed, was compoſed of per- 
fons who wiſhed well to the meaſures they ſeemed to 
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of the people muſt ſoon evwapofatk, aud cler 4 
| party lie proſtrate at the footſtool 1 5 oy 
is principle ought to be required arrentive cofga, 
ration, Intereſt, indeed, was an obvious one ifi = 
of property, bur this centered in a few, cbm ga 
the whole body of the nation, and was therefote-der 
titure of force ſufficient to animate the mals of . 
populace. A common principle was at lalt 
upon, and this was religion. They knew with f 
much advantage the bee had been fates, 
in France, and had ſeen how cafily the pple 
are animated into rebeIhon;” by the late tümult in the 
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mands of the court to introduce it proved at once in. 


turgy, but, a ee "they ex png the utmoſt ab- 
riotous proceedin 
in order, as they pretended, 


| ing attempts of the wulkitude. They even promiſed 
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more. moderate brethren; but alſo chat of the nobility, 
ings of te 


„ . * 1 
ien, Nd 


A. D. 1638. Charles was, however, determined to 


oppoſe, and which they were ſometimes obliged to 
uniſh.” A deep foundation for public diſcontent be- 


mg thus laid, nothing was wanting but a proper ce- 
ment for the materials that were to compoſe the ſu- 


perſtructure; and this required great ſkill to perform. 


The | Scottiſh nobility and principal gentry were at 
that time very fond of travelling into foreign parts, 
where their countrymen ſerved with great honour in 
the armies of different princes ; and*the Knowledge 


them great advantages. It was eaſy for them to.ſee, 
that without a common principle of action, the ſpirit 


and lard Lindeſey. 


public n by the earl of Hume 


ſition: the inſurrection which had been gathering by 


Ga 


on the point of. being ſheathed in the bowels of that 


unhappy country. No diſorder, however, 9 - 


| A. D. 1638. 
theſe Jreadful appearances of war and devaſtation : 


on the contrary, 2 new order, or rather a new admi- 
nittration, immediately took place; a ſufficient indi- 
cation that this diſturbance had been ſecretly fo- 


mented by perſons in a ſtation far exalted above the 


n people. Four tables, as they were called, 
ee 0 Edinburgh: one conſiſted of nobility; 
another of gentry, a third of miniſters, and a fourth 
of burgeſſes; and in the hands of theſe four tables 
' the whole authority of the government was placed. 
One of their firſt, and, at the ſame time, the greateſt 
act they performed, was that of the ſolemn league 
and covenant. 


This celebrated compact conſiſted firſt of a renun- 


jation of formerly ſigned by James in his 
2 and a of many inveſtives well adapted 
to inflane the minds of men againſt their fellow- 
creatures, whom-heaven hath enjoined them to che- 
rſh and to love. Then followed a bond of union, 


by which the ſubſcribers bound themſelves to reſiſt | 


all religious innovations, and to defend each other 
againſt all oppoſition whatſoever : and all this for 
the greater glory of God, and the greater honour and 
advantage of their king and country.” It is aſtoniſh- 
to lign this covenant, conſidered by them, as the bul- 
wark of the chriſtian religion, which, according to 
their narrow way of thinking, was practiſed nowhere 
in its original purity but in Scotland. 
Though a people cannot be too jealous of their 
liberties, and though no government has a right -to 
attack, much leſs to deſtroy them; yet this jealouſy 
ought to have its bounds in reaſon, in nature, and 
in duty. The firſt never warrants reſiſtance, but un- 
der provocation; the ſecond makes ſelf-preſervation 
to be her primary law ; and the latter, by ſupporting 
ſubordination in government, preſerves the peace, 
te happineſs, and the tranquillity of human ſociety. 
Could the Scots have produced any poſitive funda- 
mental a& of their conſtitution, unintelligible as it 
then was, which Charles had violated; had he go- 
verned their country with a rod of iron, or arbitra- 
rily introduced a religion eſſentially different from 
that eſtabliſned by law, aſſociations might have been 
_ defenſible, though they are never eligible, till after 
the regular applications for redreſs have been made 
in vain, But how did this matter ſtand between 
Charles and the Scots? His father's and his own un- 
ſparing hand had enriched, embelliſhed, and ennobled 
their country, beyond what they ought to have done, 


injuſtice to their other dominions. If any ' iniquity || 


had been eſtabliſhed there, it had. not only, been eſta- 


bliſhed, but acquieſced in, by the legiſlative power; 


the wholeſomeneſs of their laws -had not been cor- 


heads the rod of the king's diſpleaſure. Their civil 


liberties had never been attacked by power ; prero- | 


- gative had not, as in England, mocked at their cala- || ſafe and prudent method of negotiation. They knew 


mities, nor ſet at nought the provident wiſdom of | 


their anceſtors, Epiſcopal government was the legal 


inſtitution z nor could an attempt to introduce a dil- | 
Putable mode of worſhip, approved of by the go- | 


vernment, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, warrant that 
worſt part of popery, an aſſociation againſt the civil 
power, under pretence of religion. | 


8 


ut the voice of enthuſiaſm liſtens not to the de- 
clarations of reaſon. The Scottiſh preachers, deter- 
mined to carry their point, though they involved the 
dovernment of their country in confuſion, recom- 


mended the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to the people. 
Charles was alarmed, and ood to ſuſpend the in- 


troduction of the liturgy, provided they would retract 
© Covenant, Their anſwer was, that they would 


Mer renounce their baptiſm. He then relaxed in 


0 7 > a 
ner matters, in order to preſerve epiſcopal govern- 


went, and permitted a general aſſembly to be ſum- 
moned at Glaſgow. 3 i | 


3 — deſign was finiſhed. The laity, whom the 


yterians admitted, and who formed the ſtrongeſt 


part, * impeaching the biſhops, whom they | 


b 


ſtrength, 


ing with what eagerneſs all ranks of people flocked. 


8 


this unadviſed meaſure the 
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charged indiſcriminately with all forts of crimes. 
They afterwards declared all acts with regard to, 


_ eccleſiaſtical matters, made ſince the advancement of 


James to the crown of England; null and void. 
Thus the canons, the liturgy, the court of high 
commiſſion, and even epiſcopacy itſelf; were aboliſhed 
in Scotland at one ſtroke. A meaſure ſo audacious 
could be ſupported only by arms. They accordingly. 
prepared openly for a civil war, ſeized all. places of 
ortified the town of Leith, and ſo remark- 

able was the deſire of completing the work, that 
women of quality, mixed with the populace; and 
carried on their ſhoulders the materials neceſſary for 
the erecting the fortifications. A propheteſs, ſe- 
conded by the harangues of a ſeditious preacher, 
wonderfully excited the general zeal and courage of 
the people : ſhe ſaid, that the covenant was regiſtered 
in heaven; called the Saviour of mankind Jeſus the 
Covenanter; and farcified all that was great and 
ſacred in religion. 8 n 
A. D. 1639. Charles; though he was fond of 
peace, and of Scotland, his native country, could 
not avoid raiſing troops to reduce his rebellious ſub- 


jects to reaſon, and ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of 
the Scots. By his ceconomy, he had ſaved two hun- 


dred thouſand pounds; · and the queen, by her influ- 
ence with the catholics, engaged them to. grant the 
king a conſiderable ſupply. The Engliſh fleet was 
very. formidable, and well provided with every ne- 
ceſſary. Five thouſand land forces were embarked 
on board this ſquadron, the command of which was 
given to the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders 
to ſail to the Frith of Forth, and cauſe a diverſion in 
the forces of the rebels. An army of near twenty 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe was levied, 
and commanded by the earl of Arundel, a nobleman 
of great family, but famous neither as a ſoldier nor 
a ſtateſman. The earl of Eſſex, a nobleman ex- 
tremely popular, and of great military abilities, was 
appointed lieutenant- general, and the earl of Holland 
general of the horſe. On the twenty-ninth of May, 
the king himſelf joined the army, and ſummoned all 


the peers of England to attend him. Few diſregarded 


the ſummons; ſo that the Engliſh army reſembled 
rather the court of an eaſtern prince than a military 
ee, eee, ooo 

The forces of the malecontents were little inferior 


9 


in numbers to that of the Engliſh, but almoſt deſti- 


tute of cavalry. The infantry conſiſted, indeed, of 


an undiſciplined and ill- armed rabble, but animated 
with a religious fervour, which, in ſome meaſure, 


| ſupplied the want of diſcipline, and rendered them 


very formidable. The declamations of the clergy 


| had greatly aſſiſted the officers in gaining recruits, by 
rupted into poiſon by .judges, who held over their | 


thundering out anathemas againſt all who went not 
out to help the Lord againſt the mighty.” But the 
leaders of the malecontents did not omit the more 


that a defeat muſt be fatal; and however their troops 
might be inſpired with an enthuſiaſtic fury, they 
were unable to ſtand the regular attacks of diſciplined 
forces. They therefore immediately ſent very ſub- 


| miſſive meſſages to the king, begged leave to be ad- 


mitted to a treaty, in order to reſtore tranquillity to 


| their native country, and ſheathe the deſtructive 
| ſword of civil diſcord. * 


. 


Several conferences were accordingly held; but fo 
many difficulties occurred, that it was ſome time 
before even any preliminary articles could be eſta- 


bliſhed. At laſt, however, a pacification was agreed 


to, on the following terms:  - _ | 
« 1x. The forces of Scotland to be diſbanded; and 
diſſolved, within eight and forty hours after the pub- 
lication of his majeſty's declaration being agreed 
upon. | 
e 2. His majeſty's caſtles, forts, ammunition of 
all ſorts, and royal honours, to be delivered after the 
ſaid publication, ſo ſoon as his majeſty can ſend to 
receive them. 


* 


3. His majeſty's 


hips to depart preſently after 
the 


Yyyy 
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the delivery of the caſtles, with the firſt fair wind, 


and in the mean time to cauſe no interruption either 


to trade or fiſhing. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


« 4. His majeſty has been oraciouſly pleaſed to 


cauſe to be reſtored all perſons; goods and ſhips, de- 
tained and arreſted fince the firſt of November laft. 
« .5, That there ſhall be no meetings, treatings, 


conſultations, or convocations, of his majeſty's ſub- | 


jects, but ſuch as are warranted by act of parliament. 
ce 6. The works on all fortifications to be aban- 


doned, arid the places themſelyes to be delivered up | 


to his majeſty. 


« 7. To reſtore to every one of his majeſty's ſub- 


jects their liberties, lands; houſes, goods, and all 


other particulars whatſoever, taken or detained from 


them ſince the above term. 3 
The Scottiſh deputies were at a loſs how to appeaſe 
their principals with regard to theſe articles, which 
fell far ſhort of what their ſanguine hopes had taught 
them to expect. Accordingly the earls of Caſſils, 


and ſeveral other noblemen and heads of the male- 


contents, loudly exclaimed againſt a pacification, 


which was to diſarm them, and leave them, in that 


condition, to the mercy of the court. No abolition 
of epiſcopacy, nor acknowledgment of the aſſembly 
at Glaſgow, had been ſtipulated, as they had been 
made to believe; the reſtitution of ſhips taken ſince 
the firſt of November was but a poor conſideration, 
in compariſon of the common cauſe; and the draw- 
ing off the Engliſh fleet from the coaſt was of little 
importance, becauſe the ſhips might return whenever 
his majeſty pleaſed. Add to theſe confiderations, 
that Charles, in one of the anſwers he had given to 


the deputies, had actually diſowned the aſſembly at 


Glaſgow; nor would he conſent to any thing farther 


than to refer civil matters to a parliament, and ec- 


cleſiaſtical affairs to a e aſſembly; both of 
which he could call or diſſolve at pleaſure. | 


Nor was the peace more agreeable-to the Englifn; 
they exclaimed againſt it as loudly as the Scots; and 
there ſeemed very little hopes that it would be of any | 
long continuance : the ſeeds of diſaffection were ſown 


in Scotland, and it was no eaſy taſk to prevent their 
rowth. St a Cw os or 
While Charles was thus engaged in reducing his 
rebellious ſubjects to reaſon, an incident happened on 


the coaſt of England, which ſeemed to threaten | 
alarming conſequences. The firmnefs of Charles in 
ſteadily preſerving his neutrality diſconcerted Riche- | 


2 


ſufficient to obſerve, that theſe diſpoſitions induced 


Corunna, conſiſting of fifty ſhips, under the com- 
mand of Don Antonio Doguendo, a celebrated fea 


officer, Twelve thouſand foot were embarked on | 


board this ſquadron, which was deſigned to join an- 
other fleet of Spaniſh ſhips at Dunkirk. Richelieu 
gave immediate notice of the failing of this fleet to 
the prince of Orange, who ſoon after diſcovered, 


he could poſſibly avoid it; but put himſelf under 


the protection of the Engliſh, and land his men upon 
the coaſt of Flanders. This armament, and the fear | 
of its being joined by the Engliſh fleet, greatly | 
alarmed both the French and Dutch; and extraordi- | 
nary efforts were made to put their fleets to ſea, in 
order, if poſſible, to render any attempt of the Spa- 
niards abortive. A ſmall ſquadron of the Dutch, | 
then at ſea, fell in with, and attacked the Spantſh | 


fleet, but with conſiderable loſs to themſelves. Soon 


had no regard to the rights of neutrality, when they 


| oppoſed his views. He ordered d'Eſtrades to lay 


lieu's plan for attacking the ſea coaſt of Flanders; 
and the count d' Eſtrades was ſent to conclude a new 
treaty of ſubſidy with the prince of Orange, in order 
to enable the Dutch to attack Antwerp, while the | 
French were to beſiege St. Omers. The ſucceſs of | 
thoſe attempts are foreign to this hiſtory. © It will be | 


3 2 


[| this advice, but could not, on account of contrary 
after, the Spaniſh admiral came to an anchor near 
Dover, where he thought himſelf ſafe under the pro- 
tection of the Engliſn. But the ambitious Richelieu 


4 


| 


[| © the protection of the Engliſh, and, 


| not to attack them, unleſs they affiſted the enemy, 


—— 


0 and immediately iſſued orders, that no Engliſh ſhip 
the court of Spain to fit out a ſtrong ſquadron at "Fes 
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they had a right to demand from the law of nations; 
and that he had ſent orders to Sir John Pennington, 
[| who lay in the Downs with thirty-four ſail of Engliſh 
that the Spaniſh admiral was ordered not to fight, if | | 


F ²˙ m Ae. ac ot EL 


ES TBE, 
ef6re the prince of Orange, the olors hc 
attend his defeating the ieains 2 would 
| ©. monarchs; and of crowning all his noble e, Artat 
in war by à victory over | the fleet of Fain dude 
25 er 
ally aſſiſted by their ſhips,” He =o % Au. 
| © ſuch an action would infallibly lay Flander: that 
ec to the united forces of France ** 
The prince of Orange; fond as he Was of 
eſpecially when acquired againſt Spain, was 15 i 
at the thoughts of committing ſo groſs an nga 
the Engliſh flag; and afked d'Eftrades, with ar 
emotion, Whether Richelieu was in earn ons 
D'Eſtrades aſſuring him he was, the prince ſen; a1 
to Van Tromp to haraſs the enemy with a Ls 
flying ſquadron; but not to venture a Wer 4 
gagement; till he was joined by admiraf Ewe * 
As ſoon as this junction was performed. TG 
ordered to fend a meſſage to the Enpliſh ; ab Nang 
acquainting him, that having received kde Pan 
his maſters to attack their enemies wherever hef $i 
them, he requeſted that the Engliſh ſhips mi mm 
the Spaniſh ſquadron, becaviſe he was . 


0 
and Holla. 
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and be- caſe his orders were to at 
out diſtinction. Charles was in the utmoſt norte 
how to behave on this alarming ro Lay a 
haughty republicans were now at the height of their 
power: their fleet, when united, conſiſted of one 
hundred and fifty ſail of ſhips of war, commanded 
by the _ beſt ſea-officers in the world; they were 
highly exaſperated againſt Charles for refuſing them 
the liberty of fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſts, and wiſhed 
for an opportunity of revenging the affront, by de- 
ſtroying his fleet. At the ſame time, the public were 
perſuaded, that the Spaniſh fleet was either intended 
to conquer England, or aſſiſt the king in ſubduing 
his rebellious ſubjects. Charles therefore knew 3 
he could not truſt to the fidelity of his ſeamen, even 
if the Dutch ſhould violate their neutrality. At the 
ſame time, he knew that 'the Spaniſh fleet, which 
conſiſted of ſixty- ſeven large ſhips, was in want both 
of cannon and ammunition ; while the Dutch were 
liberally ſupplied with both from Calais, and other 
ſea-port towns in France.” 'It was ſome time before 
the whole Dutch fleet appeared, and made the proper 
diſpoſitions for attacking the enemy. During this 
interval, the Spaniſh miniſter preſented repeated me- 
morials to Charles, for his protecting the Spaniſh 
fleet, which was now riding at anchor under the guns 
| of the Engliſh caſtles near the South Foreland, while 
| the Dutch remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt any Engliſh 
ſhip being employed in the Spaniſh ſervice. Charles 
new not how to behave in this critical conjuncture, 
but at laſt determined to obſerve a ftrift neutrality; 


tack both with. 


ſhould take any Spaniards on board, or paſs from 
London below Graveſend without a licence. At the 
ſame time, he acquainted the Dutch ambaſſador, 
that he could not, without the higheſt diſhonour, 
refuſe the Spaniards 'that protection on his coaſts 


es 2 * 
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men of war, to join that fleet which ſhould be firſt 
attacked. This declaration leſſened the ardour of 
the Dutch, and the Spaniſh admiral found means to 
ſend twelve large ſhips and four thouſand men 10 
Dunkirk. Charles was, however, fearful of the 
conſequences ; and ſent the earl of Arundel to per- 
ſuade the Spaniſh admiral to flip away the firſt fair 
wind, as he could not be anſwerable for the ſucceb 
of an engagement, if the Spaniards were attacked 
| by the Dutch. Doguendo would gladly have followed 
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winds : and the Dutch fleet being now completely 
reinforced, Van Tromp ſent a letter to Pennington, 
demanding the benefit of his neutrality, under pre 
tence of The Spaniards haying violated their pv! 


lege of protection, by firing on-: the Dutch * 
| | 5 arge, 
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a-ſhore; of which three were burnt, and two 
ſunk. The Thereſa, mounted with a hundred braſs 
. was burnt, ſixteen were taken, and ſent to 
"Ring, with four thouſand five hundred priſoners, 
and fourteen ſhips were loſt near Boulogne; the 
Dunkirk ſquadron, under Doguendo, only cicaping. 
The victory was complete on the fide of the Dutch, 
though it was not obtained without ſome loſs; ten of 
their ſhips periſning in the action. f 134 
Charles did not fail to repreſent this conduct of 
the Dutch, as an inſult upon the Britiſh, flag and 
made uſe of it as an argument for inforcing the pay- 
ment of ſhip-money, in order to be able to keep a 
ſufficient fleet at ſea to curb the inſolence of thoſe 
republicans. New writs were We iſſued and 
ſent to all the counties of England and Wales for 
collecting the tax. About this time the lord-keeper 
Coventry, who had the goed fortune to hold the 
great ſeal many years, died in poſſeſſion of that high 
office. Every day nom increaſed the obftinacy of 
Charles, when it ought rather to have increaſed his 
caution. He determined to ſeize by violence that 
ower which would enable him to govern the nation 
without controul, and to exerciſe it with prudence | 
and equity, or, at leaſt, with ſomething which Laud 
and his own conſcience termed equity. The great 


ſhips 


r 


3 nd killing one of his men. Tromp accord- 
help artacke d the Spaniſh fleet with the utmoſt fury, 
forced them to cut their cables, drove twenty. three 
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| the late pacification. By this he meant the total abo- 
lition of the epiſcopal order both in church and 
ſtate z but he perceived by the manner in which the 
king received his repreſentations, that this would 
not be granted. He therefore reſigned the office of 
high-commiſſioner in Scotland, and that invidious 
poſt was given to the earl of Traquaire. 1 
The moderate part of the Scottiſh nobility would 
have been contented with ſome reſtraints being laid 
on epiſcopal power in parliament ; but ſo furious was 
tlie ſpirit of the people, that it was thought there 
was leſs danger in an entire abrogation of the order, 
than either in continuing it, or riſking the conſe- 
quences of popular fury. The marquis of Hamil- 
ton was entirely of this opinion, and fairly laid all 
his reaſons before the king, who had continued ſome 
time at Berwick. Charles was aſtoniſhed, and or- 
dered fourteen of the chief covenanting lords to 
attend him, in order to conſult the proper meaſures 
for ſettling the affairs of Scotland. The people were 
alarmed at this meſſage; and openly declared, that it 
had been propoſed by their own leaders in otder to 
elude the force of the covenant. This ſo greatly in- 
timidated the noblemen, that three only of the four- 
teen lords, could be prevailed upon to obey his ma- 
jeſty's orders. Montroſe, Loudon; and Lothian, 


| were the perſons who deſpiſed the fury of the popu- 


lace when it tended to prevent their obedience to the 
king. The buſineſs of Charles was ſerious and im- 


ſeal was given to Finch, a man fit for promoting 
every arbitrary purpoſe... 


* 


But though the odious tax of ſhip-money Was 


raiſed with great feverity, and other acts of deſpotic 
power were daily exerciſed, the people diſcovered no 
remarkable uneaſineſs at the neglect of parliaments 
and the unconſtitutional meaſures of the government. 
Peace and plenty reigned in the kingdom, and the 
wars that raged in the other nations of Europe, made 
England the repoſitory of riches from every part of 
the world. This greatly contributed to render the 
people almoſt paſſive in their preſent ſituation. 
They knew indeed their rights; they murmured at 
their being violated ; they publickly proclaimed their 
grievances; they proteſted: againſt illegal exactions: 
but this was nothing more than forming a rope of 
fand; a patliament was wanting to give their com- 
plaints ſtrength and conſiſtency. On the other hand, 
the ſituation of affairs ſeemed to be irremediable even 
by wiſdom itſelf, and men of ſenſe plainly perceived 
that if the affairs of Scotland did not oblige the 
king to call a parliament, he would continue to go- 


vern by his preſent arbitrary methods, till the uſe of 
thoſe aſſemblies was forgotten. 
Ihe conduct of Charles in Scotland anſwered the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of the warmeſt patriots; and 
the diſpoſitions of the Scots were equally- favourable 
for bringing matters to the criſis they deſired. The 
nobility and perſons of conſequence in that king- 
dom, were perſuaded they had ſufficiently guarded 
againſt all reſumptions of church revenues by exact- 
ngapromiſe from Charles to call a free parliament 
and an aſſembly of the clergy. They would. willingly 
havewaited the reſult of both; and that great point, 
the only one they dreaded, being gained, they would 
Vilingly have concurred and acquieſced. in every 
dutiful meaſure towards the crown. But they found 
the people untractable: they refuſed to ſtap till epiſ- 
copacy was totally abrogated, and the principles of 
avil liberty tounded on a more ſolid baſis than at 
reent. This ſcheme might have anſwered the juſt 
"pectation of men of property, and, at the ſame 
ume, if not have fully ſatisfied the wiſhes, have 
almed the ſpirit of the people; but the whole was | 
(feared through a want of moderation on the part of 
cernment. The marquis of Hamilton laid before 
ates the deſtructive conſequences that muſt attend 
not acting with ſincerity, by leaving the approach- 
10 pn and aſſembly in Scotland, at free li- 
to gratify the people with regard to every thing 
at had been underfiond to have habe ond by 


portant: he was deſirous of learning the whole de- 
ſign of the covenanters, and what they intended to 
demand in the approaching parliament and aſſembly. 
Montroſe was one of thoſe noblemen who thought 
the King had done enough to ſatisfy all his Scottiſh 
ſubjects, Who had no dangerous. or fanatical views. 
His two companions, particularly the earl of Lou- 
don, were of the ſame opinion, but wiſhed to have 
ſecurity for the performance; and this they thought 
could only be effected by ſome additional bulwarks 
to the liberties of their country, eſtabliſhed in a full 
and free parliament: They therefore laid fairly be- 
fore Charles what they expected from the next par- 
—A ³ ĩ ined.” CC 
In the firſt place the currency of the coin in that 
country was not very large; but its value might be 
raiſed or lowered by the crown in ſo arbitrary à man- 
ner, that all property, in a great meaſure, depended 
upon the king, and, at beſt, was very uncertain; 


= 


The ſame power had formerly been exerciſed in 


England, and proved an intollerable grievance, but 
it carried with it its own remedy when commerce en- 
larged. For foreigners, without regarding the orders 
of the Engliſh government, always proportioned the 
price of their commodities to the intrinſic, not the 
nominal value of the coin. This conduct at laſt 


obliged the crown to lay aſide thoſe deſtructive prac- 


tices, which could ſerve only ſome mercenary imme- 
diate ends, and the Engliſh mint had been, for ſome 
time, under excellent regulations, But Scotland 
had not the ſame remedy againſt this alarming op- 
preſſion, becauſe the commerce of that kingdom was 
more reſtrained; and money of much greater value 
than in England. It was therefore juſtly thought; 
that the ſubject ought to have ſome ſecurity againſt 
this grievance ; and that the king ſhould declare; 
that the coin ſhould not be meddled with, but by 
advice of parliamegt.” ..... 

The next grievance enumerated by the Scots, was 
that of the command of their garriſons being given 
to ſtrangers. Both James and Charles had, indeed, 
to aſe their on expreſſions, broken down the parti- 
tion- wall between the two k ingdoms; and the Scots 
had poured by multitudes into England, where they 
enjoyed a great number of offices both eccleſiaſtical 
and military. But the wiſeſt men in both nations 
condemned this partiality in favour of the native 
country of their prince; and even the generality of 
the Scots themſelves were diſſatisfied with the encou- 
ragement many of their great men met with in Eng- 
land, which induced them to ſpend both their 3 
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and eſtates in that country. The Engliſh, a great 
and powerful people, had far leſs to apprehend from 
the Scots than the Scots from them. The caſtles of 
Edinburgh and Dumbarton were already garriſoned 
by the Engliſh ; and it was always eaſy for their navy 
to deſtroy the commerce of Scotland. The Scots 
therefore thought it reaſonable, that no ſtranger 
ſhould be intruſted with the government of any of 
their caſtles, unleſs by the advice of the ſtates. 
The heritable juriſdictions of Scotland were 
thought, even by the natives themſelves, to be dan- 
gerous, becauſe they created too great a dependence 
of the inferior people on particular families. They 
demanded, therefore, that no commiſſion of juſticiary 
or lieutenancy might be granted, but for a limited 
time. N , en een COT] 
Laſtly, they excepted againft the precedency of 
the lord treaſurer and lord privy-ſeal, as not being 
warranted by any poſitive law. This exception was, 
probably, intended to prevent arbitrary promotions, 


which might eclipſe the luſtre of their ancient nobi- | 


lity, and create too powerful an influence of the 
crown in parliamennn t. 
Such were the demands intended by the Scots to be 
made in the enſuing parliament; and, poſſibly, if 
Charles had acted with ſincerity, they had ſtopped 


there; but he could not be prevailed upon to conſent 


to the abolition of epiſcopacy. The cevenanters 
ſaw this, and were convinced that all conceſſions 
made by the king muſt be forced, and that he would 
retract them the firſt favourable opportunity. Their 
chiefs, therefore, thought they had no ſafety but in 


uniting more eloſely than ever, and openly oppoſing ment . | 
ugh ll precious, and that none of it muſt be loſt in delibe. 
had ſeparated on the concluſion of the late treaty, 


the power of the crown itſelf. Though their army 


they continued till in large bodies; the fortifications | 
of Leith were continued; they iſſued ' commiſſions | 


for purchaſing large quantities of arms and ammu- 


nition abroad; and Leſley ſtill kept up the character 
/ / Def gl 
As ſoon as Traquaire received his commiſſion, he 
returned to Edinburgh, where both a parliament and 
an aſſembly were held. They immediately paſſed a 
bill for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, and another for re- 
moving the grievances already mentioned. The king 
was greatly exaſperated at theſe precipitate proceed- 
ings, and Traquaire received orders to prorogue 
both the parliament and aſſembly; but his authority 
was diſregarded ;' they continued their ſeſſion; and 
ſent the bill they had paſſed to Charles for the royal 
aſſent, pretending that no prorogation could take 
place without the conſent of the eſtates of the king- 
dom in parliament. F 
The aſſembly proceeded with equal violence; and 
all that Charles could obtain was an explanation of 
the famous covenant, in the following terms: We 
% do ſwear not only our mutual concurrence and 
C aſſiſtance for the cauſe of religion, and to the ut- 


& moſt of our power, with our means and lives, to 
cc 


"OR 


_— 


his authority, in the preſervation and defence of 


the ſaid true religion, liberties, and laws of this 
kirk and kingdom © but alſo in every cauſe which 
may concern his majeſty | 
cording to the laws of this kingdom, and the 
duties of good ſubjects) concur with our friends 


40 
cc 
00 
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< ſhall be required of his majeſty's council, or any 
having his authority.” Charles was not contented 


with this explanation, though it was more than could 
| reaſonable compl | 
| was now conſidered as ſlaviſn dependence; à leg. 


have been expected from perſons of their diſpoſition; 
The aſſembly paid not due deference to the king's 


prepoſſeſſions, though they gave the utmoſt indul- 
They voted epiſcopacy to be | 


gence to their own. 
unlawful in the church of Scotland : the king was 
willing to allow it, contrary to the inſtitutions ' of 
that church. They ſtigmatized the 8 and ca- 
nons as popiſh : he agreed ſimply to their being abo- 
liſhed. They denominated the high commiſſion ty- 
ranny : he was willing to ſet it aſide. - Both were. 
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determined to perſevere; and on this ace 
was again had to arms, and it was no 
ſwordꝭ alone muſt decide the diſpute, 

A. D. 1640. The king, on fi 
fication, had diſbanded his army, 
ſum of money was neceſſary for raiſin 


* 


. A. D. 1800 | 


ount recourſe 
luppoſed the 
gning the late pac. 


a very Conſiderable 
g another, 


the council was greatly op to diſcover necef. 


ſary ways and means for t 
conſtitutional method, by ſummoning 1 
was thought a dangerous experiment; 
ceſſities of the crown: were {0 pre | 


F 
n 


his example, and ſubſcribed the ſame 


* 
4 


"Weſtminſter; and were informed by the lord ket 


ſtand to the defence of our dread ſovereign, and 


's honour, we ſhall (ac- | 


and followers, in quiet manner or in arms, as we | 


| hundred thouſand pounds, ä which he had contracted, 


ſupplies for the urgent demands of his military arma- 


— 


— 


u 


ever, thought, that there was a neceſſity 


| lands. He repreſented, that.it was neceſſary to grant 


earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen in ſweet 


time, prevent a total diſorder in the government, he 


intentions, as to grant him, in the beginning of the 


the deſired effect. The leaders of the diſcontented 
party began to foreſee the conſequences of the Scott 


78 


for was at hand, when royal authority mu 


be puſhed into violent meaſures, 


at purpoſe. The only 
Parliament 
0 but the ne. 
ing, that it w 
determined to ſummon that aſſembly. 8 
ſome bold, ſpeedy, and effectual blow, to . 
the rebels; and that the parliamentary ſupplies wo we 
be too ſlow and uncertain to anſwer the pu ho 
The earl of Strafford therefore propoſed a ab x 
tion, .and generouſly opened it with twenty wong 
pounds. The young duke of Richmond followed 
P. ſum. Their 
examples influenced many of the nobility and clerey: 
ſo that a large ſum was ſoon ſubſeribed, in order”? 
enable the king to oppoſe his rebellious ſubjects. 
On the thirteenth of April, the parliament met at 


Finch, that the king had been able to affemble 2nd 
ſupport his army, not by any revenue he poſſeſſed 
but by means of a large debt, amounting to three 


and for which he had given ſecurity upon the erown 


ments: that the ſeaſon was far advanced, the time 


rations: that though his coffers were empty, they 
had not been exhauſted by unneceſſary pomp, ſump- 
tuous buildings, or any other kind of magnificence: 
that whatever ſupplies had been levied fromhisſub- 
jects, had been employed for their advantage and 
preſervation; and, like vapours ariſing out of the 


and refreſhing ſhowers on the ſame fields from which 
they had, at firſt, been exhaled: that though the king 
deſired ſuch immediate aſſiſtance, as might, for the 


was far from any intention of precluding them of 
their right to enquire into the ſtate of the kingdom, 
and to offer him petitions for the relief of their 
grievances: that as much as was poſſible of this ſea- 
fon ſhould. be allowed them for that purpoſe: that as 
he expected only ſuch ſupplies at preſent as the cur- 
rent ſervice abſolutely required, it would be neceſſafj 
to aſſemble them again next winter, when they ſnould 
have full leiſure to conclude whatever buſineſs had 
been left imperfect and unfiniſhed : that the parlu- | 
ment of Ireland had twice put ſuch truſt in his good 


ſeſſion, a very large ſupply, and had always exper. 
enced good effects from the confidence repoſed in 
him: and that in every circumſtance his people 
ſhould find his conduct fuitable to a juſt; pious, 2nd 
gracious king, and ſuch as was calculated to promo 
an entire harmony between prince and parliament. 
But theſe topics, however plauſible, produced pot 


inſurrection, and to hope that the time ſo long W! 3 

ſt become | 
wholly ſubordinate to popular aſſemblies ; and whet 
public liberty muſt- acquire the full aſcendant. 


iance with the meaſures of the cout 
for the king, ſervile flattery; a confidence in his 
promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution. ' It was ht 4 
by reducing the crown to neceſſities, the king wor : 
which could not f 
of ſerving their purpoſes ; and that by multiply 
theſe neceſſities, his-prerogative, undermined on / 
ſides, muſt at laſt be overthrown, and rendered n 


longer dangerous to the privileges of the per 


* 
» 


3 


ort che neceſ- 


ns ex 
the indignation of the king. He came to the houſe 
of peers; and having ſent for the commons, he told 
them, „That the cauſe of his coming was td put 
them in mind of what had been delivered in his name 


r. of the coma) 


* 
9 
* 


This perverſe behaviou cited 


by the lord keeper, at the ning of the ſeſſion. 
That, contrary to * the houſe of 
commons had held conſultations with regard to-reli- 
Sion, Property of goods, and liberty f parliament » 
bad voted ſome things On gach f theſe three heads, 
8 therefore given chem precedence to the matter of 
ds ſupply : chat his heceſſities were ſo preſſing, as 
in © bear delay ; but if che commons: would truſt 
ond keeper ſhould be fairhfully performed -· 
6 That wich regard to.geligion, his heart and con- 
N wack went together with chat eſtabliſhed in the 
nn his ee amd idope hr uno 
ene us AFCNDUNEDS and b 8, NO inno- 
wins wight be made wp e th Beers 
, hat as to ſhip- monty; he never cagde; nor in- 
ake any ee of it Hiatſelf, but had 
to preſerve the domiaion of the ſeas, 
ary; chat without it che Kingdom 


- 


means. r 829113 


| property of goods and liberty af perſons; they-bould 
neither be opulent nor free. 
+ That i the houſe of commois refuſed. to truſt 
him, cha affairs of government muſt he diſordered, 
and aa Ly whips Fr retrieving them irre- 
coverably loſt: that though they truſted him in part 
at firſt, yet before the concluſion of the parliament, 
he mutt totally truſt to them, and they, at laſt] 
| wholly confide in him for che execution of every thing 
paſſed in the preſent. aſſembly: that ſince tlitre 
nothing more chan who ſhould: be: firſt truſted, and 
chat the truſt in him was. but a truſt in pat, he de+ 
fired the lords to take into their ſerious conſideration 
his and their own honour, the ſafety and welfare of 
the kingdom, and the great danger with which it way 
naw chreatened; and that they would endeayour, by 
heir advice, to diſpoſe the houſe of commons to give 
his ſupply the pręeedenee to grievances. 7 
This ſpeech either convinced the houſe of lords; 
| oxi they were gained oyer to the intereſt of the court, 
for they immediately yared that the ſupply ought ra 
haye the precedenęe of all other matters. But this 
determination of the peers produced not the deſired 
effect; the commons voted it a breach of their privi- 


* = 


* 


| ges, the propoſing and granting ſubſidies naturally 
| belonging to their houſe. The commons were; how- 


eyer,, fully ſenſible of the necxſſity of granting the 
king a. preſent ſupply and nothing but the violent 
counſels of Layd, and the other miniſters, could have 
prevented its being granted. But inſtead of liſtening 
| *9.any remonſtrance.. from;the:.commens concerning 
| their grievances, Charles abſolutly: inſiſted, that the 
| ſupply ſhould have the preference, of all other mat- 
ters.,., Accordingly, on Monday the fourth of May, 
he ſent the. following meſſage by Sir Henry Vane :. 
Whereas on Saturday laſt, his majeſty was 
| pleaſed to ſend a meſſage to this houſe, deſiring you 
iq giye a preſent. anſwer ęoncerning his ſupply; to 
| which, as yet, his mgjeſty has had no other anſwer, 
| than thatz upon this day, you will again take the 
matter into farther conſideration: his majeſty, there 
fore, the better to facilitate your reſolutions this day, 
has thought fit to let you know; thaz; of his grace 
| and favour, he is pleaſed, upon your granting him 
twelye ſubſidies, to be preſently paſſed; and to be 
Paid in three years, — proviſo, that it ſhall not 
determine the ſeſſion, his majeſty will not only, for 
the preſent, forbear the levy ing any ſhip-money, but 
will give way to the utter aboliſning of it; by any 
method you yourſelves ſhall propoſe. 1205 


4 , 
. : ., * 


And for your grievances, his majeſty will, ac- 
| cording to his royal promiſe, give you as much time 
as may be now and the next Michaelmas; and ex- 
pects a pteſent and poſitive anſwer, upon which he 
may rely; his affairs being in ſuch a condition as can 
| endure no longer delay.“ e n eee 
| - The bouſe immediately reſolved itſelf into à com- 
mitte; and a debate enſuing, the ſpeaker; by a pa- 
' thetic ſpeech, turned the attention of the members 
| on the buſineſs ſo ſtrongly urged by his - majeſty ; 
and the only queſtion was, che proportion of ſupply 
that ſhould be granted. Vane naw: Rood up, and 
; told them, that he had authority to ſay, the king 
: would accept of riething leſs hat what had been 
mentioned in his meſſage; This ill: timed ſpeech 
threw the whole houſe inte 4 flame; and they imme- 
_ Charles was highly exaſperated; eſpecially when 
' Vane informed him that the commons intended. to 
aboliſk ſhjp-money, and all the other branches of 


| the revenne. Determined to prevent any attempt of 
that Kind, Charles 


%. 
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Z 2 22 houſe 


A.. 1646. 
houſe of lords; and having ſent for the commotis; 
diſſſolved the parliam enn. 
+165 is agreed by all hiſtorians that no parliament 
ever met with better diſpoſitions than this, both Wich 


362 


1 


regard to king and people: Even Strafford hiniſelf 
had adviſed its being called, and Charles, in his laft 


meſſage,” had propoſed an expedient, which would 


have healed all the breaches between himſelf And his 


people. But che truth is, a ſtate of publie tran- 
quillity muſt, to many, have become a ſtate of pri- 
vate danger. The ſecret connections with the Scots 


had, byſchoſe who were enemies to tranquillity in 


both houſes, been carried into treaſon, and might 
have been puniſhed by the approbation of the public? 
Hambden, Pym, and other members of parliament, 


had! been deceived in their opinion of the temper of | 


the nation, which was much more favourable for the 
king than they imagined. Had the houſe been 


brought to truſt the king in one inſtanee, he had pro- 


bably gained their confidence for ever. The inſo- 
lence of the Scots, their ere&ing the banner of their 
covenant againſt the authority of a ſovereign who ap- 


their repeated menaces of invading England, and 
their 
ment could hot have failed to have voted a 1 
them to be juſt 5" the conſequemce of which would in- 


fallibly have involved all their abettors, whether ſecret 


or open, in inevitable ruin. Add to this; that Vane's 


antipathy to Strafford, hoſe talents he could not 


equal, untlonbredly influenced him on this occaſion, 
to make that ill. timed ſpeech in the houſe 
»\Strafford had diſcovered amazing 


e CLIT £34 } 
* | abilities for go- 
vernment. Nor did thoſe conſiſt in low” intrigue, in 


forming cabals, or airy ſpeculative notions of policy; 
but in the manly;* practicable, executive part? He 
had for ſome time been made lerd-deputy of Ireland, 


and in chat capacity experienced che misforrune which 
attends every prince or miniſter, who attempts to 


* 


- * 


courſe to many ſeverities; Which, ima well regy 


government are unjuſtiflable, ehough heceffurꝙ in an 


unſettled: ſtate. Many great men in Ireland) though 


otherwiſe friends to the Engliſn adminiſtration; could 


not bear that impartial rigour which Strafford always 


exerted. But his great merit and ſucceſs were ſuf- 
ficiently conſpicuous through the cloud of malice and 


envy. The king drew upwards of an hundred pounds 
a year, clear revenue, from that kingdom. Its ma- 
nufactures flouriſhed,” the people proſpered, the par- 
liament was pleaſed and dutiful, and the army regu- 
lar and powerful. Strafford Was perſuaded that theſe 
particulars ſpoke fo ftrongly in his favour, that the 


voice of calumny could not be heard; he imagined 


his public conduct ſtood in need of no private ma- 
nagement, either to vindicate or recommend it; and 
as he was as great an œconomiſt for himſelf as for his 
maſter, he was above the neceſſity of mean, oppreſ- 


five practices, to increaſe his on fortune. He had 


alſo the merit of adviſing Charles to call the laſt par- 
lament, a fact not only publickly known, but men- 
tioned with applauſe in both ho 
mies were therefore in danger of ſeeing him at once 
der that both puritans and papiſts con 
ſtruction; for he was no friend to either. 10 

Charles had hardly diflolved the laſt parliament 


he had acted: too precipitately, and Was deſirous, 


when it was too late, to retrieve titi' He was now 


obliged to call upon his friends for their ſubſerip- 
tions ; and ſueh was their ardour, joined with that of 
the pub ic, that in a few weeks no leſs than three 


hundred thouſand pounds were brought into the ex- 


chequer. This ſum, with the aſſiſtance he expected 


from Ireland both of men and money, enabled him 
to purchaſe arms, ere& magazines, and levy forces 
in every part of England. The earl of Northum- | 


application to the French for aſſiſtance, were 
ſuch flagrant characters of rebellion, that the parlia- 


of com- 
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| the leaſt regard ito the xo al author ‚ f 7. T hey ws 
; bu gh, In 


agair  ap- || ſeveral noblemen who weft friends to the king 
peared to have done ſo much to give them ſatisfaction; 
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berland-was r en every , "the earl ür Staff 


14 \ — 


lieutenant- general, and lord Conway geit 
. kings i the-ory inal p | r Ege 
Paigm an army of twenty thouſand foot” and 3: 
thouſand horſe was deſigned to act on the dente 
Scotland, near Berwick; -ten'thouſurid foot ang ff 
hutdred horſe were to be” lahd& from Ireland 
to take poſſeſſion of the town Of Aire, in Scotia 
ten thouſand foot and frre hitndied Kors bene tun 
ſent into the north of that kingdom; A u Mord 
ſhips, having a conſiderable number of ſoldier, A 
board, were to fail into cis Erich ef Ferch. Huy 
che ſums of money raiſed by the king been ſlice 
to, execute this ſcherie with vigdur, Scotland mu 
have trembled to its foundations 


- The heads of the Scbttiſm covenanters, cher fn 


the breaking up of che Jaſt aſſembiy, Rad beth em. 
ployed in frodelling "their church, theit fate, an 
their army, according to their gn pleaſure. wi 


— 
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2 . F 3, e 
= reſolution was raken, in s 'nitering ar Edinburgh, 


blocked up the caſtle of: 


* 


to march their army into England, Under the 


5 ; 
* 9 


Purſvant to their 


They--confidered the d 
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j canons was calculated to 
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The Engliſh convocation was ſtill; fitting ;' where 


n 89 3 
. *# & »# * 3 


e 
Ni nene 


Laud, from his zeal to ſupport the rayaf authority, 
puſhed on the moſt” deftruQive” meaſures" After 


granting the king a liberal benevolence; they Framed 


ſeventeen new canons, and aſſumed to thawelves the 


name of © the holy, Tacred ſynod: * Owe"of thoſe 


prevent the inertaſe of po. 


pery, but all the reſt” were ſtiongly tinctured with 


arbitrary doctrines. 71. 2 741 Vage Us eee 2 * 
It was, however, evident, notwithſtanding de vn 
ſums brought into the royal 'exchequer,” that they 
. were inſufficient to anſwer che expences of un offen- 


ive war againſt Secgtland; and fecourſe was acht. 


before hie was convinced of his error: He perceived | me 8 Wi 
{ difficulty that Charles was diſſuaded by the m 
from ſeising all the bultion” in: che Tower, 


»*„— 


for money ; and great quantities of India g 


dingly had to a cabinet councilz/ithe Furl reſult of 
which was, to employ the whole force of the prero 
gative in raiſing money. All the various oppfeſſre 


methods already enumerated were —— em 
| | ployed in the moſt execrable manner The 
. Strafford's ene- | 


| | the tenants who held of the king in capite were un- 
both popular and powerful. It is therefore no won- 
ſpired his de- | 


reaſonably taued for men; horſes and arm Fre. 


| ſeals were every where "circulated for a loan; fhip- 
money was rigorouſly 


-exudted ; cart and conduit | 
jers was levied, under-the empt] 
It was with great 
and to 
content himſelf with forty thouſand pounds. — 
miſſions were renewed fbr compounding! with! 
fante; patents, and pardons pf alk kind, due 
; r . eee, Tue" d 
; purchaſed upon credit by the King's officers; e 
at vaſt diſcount for ready money. But wint en 
till worſe conſequence to the royal cauſe, an 9, 
was iſſusd, commanding:the city of Lond 


money for the ſold Wee 
promiſe; indeed, of re payment. 
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| thobſand men was raiſed; and continued their march 


expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſubmiſſion to his 


in fur thouſand” mien with, Cart and condugt mo. jj diflike many of them entertained. againſt Strafford. 


. for the expedition againſt Scotland. The lord the Engliſh would have gladly fevenged upon the 
mayor and aldermen were alfo ſummoned by the Scots the inſult of invading their country. The 
council to give it the names of "ſuch eittzens as were | refinements/of the great had not reached their inferi- 
beſt able to lend the king two hundredthouſand If ors, and every man who could fee or fee} was touched 
ds and, upon refuſal, Sit Nicholas Rainton, || 


: 


AF 
It vas no wonder if theſe violent meafufes Ge- 
calioned an univerſaF diſguſt. The very ſoldiers 

carched the infection, a 1 repaited ſo unwillin; ly to | even after the loſs: of a battle, could not have been 
the ſeveral places of rendez vous in the north, t at in more diſtreſſed, or reduced to a more deplorable 
ſome of the towns they mutinied, and murdered their | ſituation : on the contrary, it would, in all:human' 
| 
1 
0 


a few days, and the conteſt have been ſoon decided. 


1 


Y 
o 


b ; Pfobability, have ſo exaſperated the Englith; that 
they would have forgot, at leaſt. for a time, their 
hatred of the court, and exerted all their efforts to 
to the northward. In the” mean time, the earl of take a dreadful revenge on their inſulting enemy. 
Northumberland Was taken dangerouſly ill; and | The marquis of Hamilton retained ftill}his-pacihc 
Strafford being very lately recovered!'from a very | for. the danger of 
alarming diſtemper, was unable to join the army; 10 || country, ſhould. the king be victorious; and for his 
that the active part of the command fell upon lord || majeſty's ſituation, ſhould che Scots ſucceed. He 


y 


diſorders. Notwithſtanding this, an army” of twenty 


Conway,” who was by no means equal to the taſk. © -* | 
The Scots army, though ſuperior in numbers, 
was ſooner ready than the king's,” and advanced with 


| N chat Charles determined to embrace pacifienmeaſures. 


During theſe tranſactions in the Engliſh council, 


them to proceed: beſides their general knowledge of || the Scots actually gave themſelves over for loſt, and 


the diſcontents of the kingdom, lord Saville had che heads of the ar 


* OY | n held ſeveral conſultations on 
forged- a letter, in the name of ſix noblemen, the the moſt eligible meaſu 


to be purſued in this alarm- 
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moſt conſiderable in England, in which the Scots ing criſis. It was even propoſed to throw themſelves: 


were invited to aſſiſt their neighbours im procuring {| entirely upon the king's mercy, and to give up the 
xedreſs of their grievances. But notwithſtanding | names of the Engliſh; ho had not only encouraged; 


theſe warlike preparations, the covenanters ſtill made t | 
uſe of the moſt-pacific and moſt ſubmiſſive language; ſj were, however, diverted from this reſolution, by in- 
and entered England, as they" pretended; with no || telligence! received from their friends in the Engliſh 
other view than that of obtaining acceſs to the king's camp; but it Was not without difficulty they were 


preſence,” and laying t ietr” humble petition at his perſuaded to continue in their preſent ſituation, and 
' DI ned IT: Non to endeavour to conciliate the friendſhip. of the Lon- 


al feet. H Don neden, 1 
On their reaching Newburn upon Tyne, they e e ſignal act of kindneſs. They wrote 
were oppoſed by'a detachment; of four thouſand five ¶ a very affectionato letter from. Newcaſtle to the mayor 
hundred men, under the command of lord Conway; and aldermen of London, inviting them to continue 
who ſeemed determined to:diſpute with them: the pal- | | the Newcaſtle: trade, and aſſuring them of all ima- 
ſage of the river. The Scots firſt intreated them, 1 ginable ſecurity; This was a very prudent and ſuc- 


uch great; civility, / not-toiſtop them in their march || celsful meaſure, and induced the citizens to, fend a 
to their gracious ſovereign; but eee. they || petition ta his majeſty for calling a parliament; and 


attacked them with ſuch fury, that they gained the || ſopn after, twelve noblemen preſented à petition to 
paſſage, and drove the Engliſn from their intrench- the ſame purpoſe. As theſe petitions ſeemed to ex- 


ments. A 83 ſeized the whole army, and |þ preſs the ſenſe of the whole nation, Charles iſſued 
t 


the forces le 
e to Durham; and not yet thinking U of November. VCC. 
themſelves ſafe, they left that city, and retreated into On the twenty. fourth of September, Charles open- 
Torkſhire. 9 4811 deten s Tc Hori [ ed the great council of peers. with a ſpeech; in which 
The Scottiſh army matched immediately to New- || he demanded their advice with regard to two particu- 
caſtlez and though ſufficiently-elated-with their vic- || lars of the utmoſt: importance. What i anſwer was. 
tory, they preſerved an exact diſcipline; well know- ||, proper to. be given to the rebels, and in what manner, 
ing, that if they acted otherwiſe; the people would || they were to be treated? And what methods mult be 
become their enemies, join the king's army, ' and. [| uſed for raiſing money till a parliamentary ſupply 
dne them back into their own country. They alſo could be obtained? After various debates, it was 
Gipatched meſſengers to the king, who was now ar- | reſolved to name commiſſioners for treating with the 
rived/at Vork; and were particularly careful, after Scots; and fourteen noblemen, all of them profeſſed 
the adrantage they had obtained, to redouble their || friends to moderate meaſures, were named as com- 
miſſioners. It was firſt propoſed, as moſt; conſiſtent 
If with the king's dignity, that the conferences ſhould 
| be held at York ; but the Scots, not ſo much from 


to defend Newcaſtle fled, with-the-ut- |þ writs for the meeting of the parliament. on the third 


> 
s 


perſon; and even made! apologies, full of ſorrow and 
contrition, for their late victory. iq 055% 501 hte 
Charles had ſummoned . a great council of the Eng- 
Ih peers 66 meet at York; and was highly: cxaſpe- 
oe at the proceedings of , his:Scottiſh ſubjects, but 


8 _ - 


; to: increaſe: the popular odium againſt Strafford, re- 
| fuſed to meet in a place where he had any power, and 
was in no condition to chaſtiſe their inſolence. || Rippon was accordingly appointed for that purpoſe, 
Served by officers whom. he: could. not employ; ſur- With regard to the king's ſecond queſtion, it was 
founded by counſellors whom he dared! not truſt; || propoſed to borraw two hundred thouſand pounds of 
bis exchequer empty, his ſpirits low, his general de- the city of London: but this loan could not be 
teited,” and his (cauſe diſliked by the public, to what || obtained till the peers, aſſembled at York joined in 
hde could he turn for advice? When he mentioned ||, the requeſt ; ſo low was: this unfortunate prince al- 
. and the chaſtiſement of the rebels, he met with ready fallen in the eyes of his O ſubjects — 
wy dieb in every look, of his peers, more expreſſive The Scots, during the whole conference, behaved 
fol ſapprobation than:the molt violent debate. Such || with that inſolence, as ſufficiently ſhewed they were 
ws forced him to aſk counſel of his faithful ¶ not ignorant of their own importance. The earl of 
No ord, who frankly confeſſed he was for fighting Rothes, though no commiſſioner, upbraided the lord 
Q rebels. This advice was, doubtleſa, the beſt that || Mandeville for not having more early appeared, pur- 
arles could have purſued at that critical juncture.¶ ſuant to the promiſe he had made under his own 
withſtanding the coldneſs of his peers, and the || hand. Mandeville, ſeemingly furprized 1 ne | 
* | othes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wich the indigniey ſuffered by the Engliſh... The 
undd the udermen Soams, Atkins, and Geere, were emptineſs of the exchequer was no argument againſt. 
II öfighting, «becauſe che two armies might have met in- 


Should the attempt have been unſucceſsful, Charles, 


ſentiments; he trembled for the danger of his native 


was therefore. very earneſt for concluding a treaty; 
and was ſo well ſeconded by the reſt of the council, 


but invited them ton invade their country. They 


* 7 2 . 


any real apprehenſion they entertained of danger; as. 


* 


* 
. 


— 


| 
[ 
BY 


; | =P had been impoſed upon MT A che nation in 


of Montroſe had kept up a ſecret correſpondence || and troubleſome times, optned a ide Gel 
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Rothes jut the forged jetter already mentioned, iuto dots wo RY * 

his — The ſignatures% were ſo eractiy copied, coin of arms, was als agreed. Ts ir Fu 

that it would: have been«difficult for tha lords, whoſe ar acin, 

names were forged, to have denied the writing; hut || and the river. Tons was made. th bana 

by their alb concurring iir the moſt ſolemn affurances || both parties. 1 bony be 
A 


* 
ta 


that the whole was a forgery; che row were ie The nt RE EN 
forne ne mae; | the | 1 and 1 red. 

. „ — 1 a0 perl preliminaries, lament z rſons: retur 
8 * 4 | | | wen, 


the Ede ——-—- hating the treaty. | over faw convened f one-time. Happy B“ 
Chatleswould very gladly. Have oonNented to the diſ- | it been for England, had. the yirmesc Clone en 
r a F.61 
| k 
could! realr from. dhe conferences ar Rippon. He || of the members, The army, of un eg p 
therefore made another attempt to ramove the meet. || riches were not ſufficient ag ſupport it ten days be. 
ing to Vork, where the great council of poers were { yond- the hounds: of their gyn c mustek, Jay-in 
ll ring) . bee be T ing ch rr Ur manner ith ber ohne Hh 
inacy © Some of tlie Engliſh noble. were the p all ranks againſt che 
men; 2 at their inſolent behaviour, adviſed duct of the miniſtry, that the ſward. of. the. 7 
Charles to break up the conferences anti fortify him | was thought leſs dreadful than the power of the court, 
ſelf | in York, where he might be able to ſet his ene+ || The nobility alſo, whom the king had ad 0 mes of 
e 
10 l e r 
pedient Charles 8 to ſupport 2 2 — and unwarily threw e ü 
1 * which 
authority; but the ma 3 of the council were of ||} began already too much to preponderate. Senſible of 
à different 2 r ROE lf e 3 that 1 bern mage * 
The confereric t conti at ority ple entertained no jealouſ 
Rippon, wete carried — — — -that || commons, Gl ee vet for the Gn ne 
ppon, 15 3cquilition of 
_ the eommiſfioners ſeemed to meet rathet to conſult || power had abyays been covered, wich the pee 
meaſutes than to ſetele differences. The Spots, who of Public: goed, ond had hisberto gong nd farcher 
eee pars rac] Momo 1 yp e * 
conchr With the —— — — the preroga- ||. entire dependence for ſupply; their union wich the 
tive, in circumſcribing the high elaims of the clergy; ||. Popular patty in England brought 8 5 
N hr inten Ares gry e e, 
tlie e on e tw]·ͤ pon mu enſions 
. equirable principles. Nothing bur the faci- nation, which had hitherto been held in ſuch violent 
liry of the Engliſh-commiſſioners' ould! have given conſtraint; and che torrent of general. inclination and 
the Scots ſuck. great advantages on this occafion; opinion ran fo ſtrong againſt the court, thas the king 
chougk it muſt be admitted they behaved with Fag. vas in no ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable prevcafions 
addteſs. They had treated Wilmot, and other of the popular leaders, either for teflopiinger let. 
lily officers taken priſoners at Newburn, with 2 ing the powers of his prerog ative. 
— — — yr 3 
4 f 
intentions, ſent” them back to the Engliſh” ma | throne ; but this oy litle r mil —— | 
This behaviour" was of the utinoſt- 99 ances of ch the whole argengion of 
their affairs, which were far from being in 0 proc: | | the commons. ofortunaee 8 92 conſits- 
miſing a condition as the public zmagined. The earl tion, obſcure, 'uticertain, 0 4 


with the king; and one vf his letters, either through | bles and diſcord. The: mionasth- concluded: * vn 
accident or treachery, fell into the hands of Leſley; || maintaining an inviolable right, in ſup MN 
the Scottiſh general. This affair was at once both |} authority which the Tudors enjoyed in E 
alarming and delicate. The Scots were particulariy He thought itwbuld be a diſgrace to him. to ce 
deſirous of carrying on their defigns with an air of ¶ any branch of the prerogative. T be parliament, on 
candour, in conjunction with their "Engliſh friends; || the othet hand, perceiving open attempts were made 
But the reputation of Montroſe, the moſt able officer againſt the laws, exulted in the deſenoe of tivi liber 
they - had, together with the ſeriſe of his ſervices; | ty, of which they had acquired. much clearet iden, 
which were far ſuperior to thoſe of any other noble- and the love of which was was bed the e paſſſon 
an, rendered him dear to the whole army. His among the theid lirſt 0 
certelpondenes wick the king, after the many pro- tempts, and e be, hey Forgot. the | 
feſſions of loyalty the Scots had made for his majeſty's ö reſpect and ſubmiſſion due to the fovereign,: d de. 
perſon, could not, with any appearance of juſtice, be || termined. to! eſtabliſh à ne f of; 
| \ireſtorty g rhe. ancient 
| 


| deemed treaſonable; bur, at the ſame time, the heads: under the ſpecious pretence 
of the covenanters were convinced chat he had aban- | conſtitution. :- Intereſt; nch eee and, above 
dehed their cauſe. Montroſe foon perceived that his all, fanaticifm, united their formidable influence wth 
eorreſpondence was diſcovered, by his being no langer that patriotic zeal; which, hile it w N 
adrrittted to the private conſultarions/and councits; of for liberty, threw the whole nation into a flame, At 

war held by the other general officers but he took | the very opening of the ſeſſion, /bne-of Abe memben 
ne Pains either to conceal or excuſe che fact: he | complained, that religion was ti wich the 
openly avowed and juſtified: it. Leſley was for | name:of purituniſm. Whoever (ſaid he): will con 


bringing him to a court-marrial, and putting him co form his actions to divine and unn, 8 4 
death; but the other noblemen-were more cautious ': I tan. Whoever :declines to: do hut uthert 
they knew that the ſoldiers loved Montrofe, and the. || ſhould do, is a puritan. The great object 
loſs of their leader might make ſuch a divifion in | declarations was to render 'thoſc,;odious who pl 
their army as Might prove their ruin. Charles was the catholic religion, by e ben 65 l. 
reduced to ſo unfertunate  fituation, that he could | affected to tlie ſtate. 735 
take no advantage even of chis favourable incident: Strafford was wb bath e to de ins 
His own commifftoners preſſed him to remove the his maſter, too vigilant, and t firm in his oh 
conferences from-Rippon to London, and he was || ſtratidny not to be univerlatiy;hated :by-ithe Per 

Ante to OP; though he was: very-leaſible:of Ladders. Pym began the attack in a long iﬆ 2 


of ce 


manner 


under Which the 


r Could any. thing (ſaiel 
on againſt ſo enormdus and 
it would be to find, that, during 


c 


* 
. Sy 
2 : 


vours, yet there is one o challenges the infamous 
pre-eminence, and Pho; by his courage, (ehterprize, | 
and capaci ', 18 intitled to the firſt Jace among the 
betrayers of his country; J mean the curl of Straf- 
ford, lieutenant of Ireland, and preſident of the 
council of, York, who, in both places, and in all 
other provinces' where he has been intruſted wich 
authority, has raiſed ample monuments of tyranny, 
and will appear, from a furvey of His actions, to be 


the chief promoter of every arbitrary counſel.“ He 


proceeded to enumerate ſome patticulart of imperious 
afions and expreſſions3_ amm then entered on d mere 
perſonal attack of that miniſter, and endeavoured to 


orator concluded, that it” belonged to the houſe to | 
provide a remedy - proportioned to the diſeaſe, and to 
| prevent further muſchiefs; which might otherwiſe be | 
' Juſtly apprehended from the influence he had acquired 
over the meaſures and counſels of their ſovereign, 

Several other ſpeeches. were made againſt the mi- 
niſter; and it was at laſt moved, that Strafford ſhould | 
be impeached of high-treaſon. This motion was 
received with -univerfaF applauſe ;- nor was there a 
ſingle perſon who ſpoke in his favour. Lord Falk- | 
land alone, though known to be his enemy, modeſtly | 
deſired the houſe to conſider; whether it would not be 
more conformable to'the gravity of their proceedings, | 
firſt to digeſt, by a committee, many of thoſe parti- | 
culars that had been mentioned, before they ventured | | 
to ſend an accuſation againſt him to the lords. But | 
this was over-ruled, the accuſation : was voted, and 
Pym choſen to carry up the impeachment, and was 
followed by the greater patt of che commons. Straf- | 
ford was in the houſe of Po when Pym brought up 
dhe impeachment. The lords ſeemed almoſt as much 

prejudiced againſt him as the commons, for all the 
four he could obtain was to be heard in his place. 
He urged how unreaſonable it was, upon a general 
charge, unſupported by evidence, to deprive him of 
liberty, which was in itſelf a puniſhment, before any | 
crime had been proved againſt him; and how dan- | 
Berous a precedent to the peerage itſelf they would 
So, by admitting ſuch precipitate meaſures. | 
weight with the houſe :' rhe earl was committed to the | 
cuſtody of the black rod, till the commons ſhould } 


i 


- 1 ment. Sir Thomas Rowe having mage a report con- 
ut theſe conſiderations, however juſt; had 'vety little [I cerning the treaty with the Scott, it appeared, that a 


| contribution of eight hundred and fifty pounds a day 


3 bit a more particular charg 9 
Having been thus ſuccelsfl 

vas Confidered as their capital enemy, they proceeded 
'0 conſider more -particula | | 
natio 


ge of parliament ; prejudice of religion; liberty] 
3 namen ice of religion; liber 
of the fubje&. bby t; pre TX 9h 311 n 15 7 
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par 


ported by ſpeeches enforced. by 
. e and eloquence of that age. Almo 
every county in England had its ꝓeculiar grievances, 
which were preſented to the houſe by nembers, mar 
ny of whom were after wards the: firmeſt. friends to the 
king, and ſuffered deeply in his cauſe. They who 
were the warmeſt aſſerters of the king's legal prero- 
gative, inveighed with the greateſt yehemence againſt 
its abhuſe. Among others, Mr, Capel, who after 
wards: fell a victim to his loyalty, expatiated in the 
warmeſt manner on tlie grievances of the county of 
Hertford. which he repreſented in parliament. Hyde, 
afterwards lord Clarendon, and Falkland, were alſo 
in chis number: but, in their ultimate views and in- 
tentions, : they. diffeted W idely, from the majority, 
though they were eqhally deſirous of. removing the 
Teal grievances of the nation, and of placing proper 
bounds to the royal Ferogatineed "io. l e O 7 
Tue houſe of lords were not batkward in ,entou- 
raging this ſpirit of the commons. Lord Digby, 
who afterwards ſuffered. ſo deeply in the, cauſe of 
royalty, was among the firſt who..inveighed againſt 
the öppreſſions of the court. ; But other matters, 
for ſome time, engaged. the attention of the parlia- 


* 


had. for a very conſiderable time, been levied on the 


Il inhabitants of the gorth, and that they had petitioned: 

Erom theſe 
were unable to ſup 
it was known that the Scots had declared, they ſhould . 
conſider the ceſſation of payment as an, infraction of 
Wetresty; and that they ſhould be then at liberty to. 


for relief in the moſt affecting terms. 
complaints, it Was ſuſpected, that — 
ort this heavy contribution; a 


paſa the river Tees, and advance farther into the 
heart of Englandꝓꝑ. now enn, nt, 
From this ſhort ſtate of the caſe; the lord-keeper 
ina conference between the twp houſes, endeàvoure 


xt behaviour, and continuin that adviſe | 
ath.” 6. Abrupt diſſolutions of the: country, in. conſequence of chat meaſure, could 
dot be attributed to the king, This being premiſed, 


1 in priſon till 
Parliament. vp 
. 


don Under the ſecond head of religion were wen- 
rofery. The ſuſpenſion of che laws agdinſt-perſons | 
e popiſt religion. 4. Their places of 


# 


| to; prove; that as the lords commiſſioners were the 
g {| firſt chat adviſed the ceſſation of arms, the miſeries of 


he admitted the neceſlity of providing for the Scotciſh 

army, but, àt the ſanie time, enlarged on the abſur- 

Wicy of ſufferiag chat 'of the king to ſtarve, or be 
"> A diſbanded ; 


— —— —— 
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© expreſſion." They were even ſo far from cenſuring | 


— 2 angels of-the. rights and liberties of the 
other fanatical preachers; and the cum St. 


54 
* .- 
4a 


. becauſe” 1 and ſeveral of the 
| Heſt counties in England, would, bylthat means, be 
| wholly expoſed to the tavages of an inveterate and 
rapacieus enemy. The commons, howevet,,,ware-of | 
a very different opinion: they had "dg, ſhewnifome 
diſguſt at an expreſſion in his peech at the | 
opening af che ſeſſion, in hic 1 Called them 


traitors, -and« had; called one of their own members | 
do the bar of the houſe for making uſe of the ſame 


che lords 5 at Rap ppodls that it was ns 
folved upon the: que hig houſe doth 
approve of the ovary dose lords: that were com- 
HMiiſſieners in che late treaty of Rippen, to bel com- 
-wiiffioners now, to treat with the: Scotch commiſſion- 
ers; with this: declaration, that ho concluſfion- of 


_ theirs ſhall bind the commons without their conſent f hi 


arliament!"? The houſe could not, however, 
an rance of :decency;:refule to provide 
for the 1 as well as for the rebel army. Zut it 
Was dune » apparent, that the former was not an 
pbje& of their favor. They appointed a committee 
to conſider the ſtate of the king's-army, and what 


commanders; or otlier inferior officgta, were: ;papiſts:; "1 . 


to conſider of the ſtate of the northern counties; 
and how the money,; after being raiſed, may, with 
chnvenience and diſpatch, be ſent into the north: 
The Scottiſh ebmmiſſioners: ware by this time 
ned in London, where they were receiued as the 
aple. hey were attended by Henderſon, and 
Atholin was appointed for; the place of their. devo- | 
kions. It was amazing to tee the ty of the 
public for this new reli ion: multitudes of ah ranks | 
crowded into the church. They whe were DI by 
a6 to find abesſb early in the motning, kept tl . 
Plates the whale day: thoſe Who were excluded, 
elung to the doors and windows, in hopes) of catch. 
Ang at leaſt ſome broſten murmurs of the holy rheto- 
rie. All the eloquence of Pürliament, now well 
xefined from pedantry, animated with the ſpirit af 
liberty, and employed in the moſt important intereſis 
of the nation, Was attended to with much leſs avidiry || 
than theſe: lectures delivered wich ridiculous cant, | 
ode, oye em: full of balbariſm and igno- 


** 


[| their proceedings, b the. Petit 


behalf made Null and, void, A, ſchedule 25 an- 
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N Ragliſm friends, their cover vould he hende | 

the mercy of the kin 54177 nes 

Many of. the Jeaders of the he roman a were, . 

eyers, alar mad and. chou 18 1 props tha 
auld 1 at 


the ſpirit of, oppoſition 1 75 
Sour, till. the parliamefz had Na ed in in the Tons. 
eſt terms, its diſapprobatigg of He, 15 arbitra 
meaſures, and inflicted ſame Hapal inf; kT Pun 

ment upon their Principal authors, : 1 , 8 


the nation, and the nene ere to be 


[| 25, accordingly, ap pointed, te conſider of IS ate of of 
reed 


s 2gainft grievanc 

ſent up by different countieß, Religion an _ 
the principab ingredients in t the, 1 855 of the 
ae an ran to 1 85 11 e 


| which. he, 38. ee, LN, 
Prieſts and papiſts. we TVS gl 
but affected ſuch a e reſqlut Perth the 
-ommane,unagined þ e woul pf a. d againſt al 
the power of their indlenations + by be 9 8 
ted by ag from, the ba When 
Point of.; cling hjm 13 traitor 5 gu, 
cook tht. rhei pk Kanäng the. Pause 
made} Antenne ing Frage., „ d 14 
„Several violent ſpeeches; were. made "a TY 
-Uſurpations..of, the.clergy.; and,it e Jed to 
urg the my of papiffz, 10 Preſpt the. names of 
reculangs, to examine the igh.camrmiſſion court of 
Canterbury and Tork, and tg.enquire, into hs Fai 
ceedings of the late FA on, or e cler 
_themſelyes had termed ig, t jon end Fl 
heſe reſolutions were ha ly. 7 h En. ald derman 
P ennington preſented t the hope, AÞEtition... ſub- 
ſcribed tg above fifteen hund dred perlons.in the city o 
Ss AAR ainſt the hierarchy. dn ay of the 
_ of-England, by1ascl enn iſhops, deans, 
and arch-deagons, Praying ch houſe, chat the ſaid 
government, with all its 2 — ge +rgots,- and 
branches, might. be aboliſhed.;./and A their 


nexed to this petition, conſiſting of twenty eight ar- 
es: in which were contained all Le ;common- 
place, objections to the epiſcopal hierarc hy, whether 

ounded on the pretendeg: unlawrulneſs oft order 


Trance. 5 le a mY f 1 d 9101 l Aer SWI 
Phe contrib nine now very:afſiduous in provid- | 
ing for the ſubſiſtence of the do armies; and be- 
cauſe ſu bſidies would be levied too ſlowly for ſo ur- 
gent an occaſion, nioney was borrowec from the city 
on the ſecurity of ſome. particular members. Ted 
ſibſidies, a very ſmall ſum, not more than a hundred | 
thouſand pounds, were at firſt vored4: the intention | 
of oh ſupply being only to indemnify the meenbers, | 
Who by their private had e credit. 
It ſoon appeared, that the buſineſs of the Scorch! | 
commiſſioners was rather to conſult meaſures: with 
rheir friends, than to finiſh theitreaty, | It was ſuffi- 
ciently evident, that the Scots had proceeded much 
farther than they originally intended, which was no- 
thing more than that of formin and ſecuring the 
eonſtitution of their country j but this was rather * 
owing to the arts of the malecontents in England 
than their own. The great alm of rand wa. 0} | 
ers was to protract the treaty, though that could not 
be effected but at the enormous expence of maintain jl 
at leaſt forty thouſand men, in a country already || 
exhauſted: The commons, indeed, made no ſecret | 
of- retaining theſe Invaders of their country till all | 
their enemies were ſuppreſſed, and all theit purpoſes || 
effected. We cannot ſpate the Scots, (ſaid Strode | 
plainly in the houſe) the ſons of Zeruiah are ſtill too 
ſtrong for us.“ The earl of Rothes, a man of parts, [ 
and of great eng with his countrymen, 1 he 
had riever joinef their popular clamour, was | 
ſenſible of this defign, . and exerted all his intereſtcro || 


bours were in vain ; the Scottiſh commiſſioners, being 


given to underſtand, that if a did nor aſſiſt ther ſpeeches; againſt Laud,. archbiſhop of. 


property: and liberty of the 
tending, to ſedition and dangerous conſequence. ir 


Conttibuties, granted byhis majeſty hy che a or 


are ory to the laws, and ought not to 
render it abortive But he ſoon perceived that his la- clergy.” 01 10 Ber e ade x 


itſelf, or the pi e and vices of thoſe who, compoled 
Its, ng aro moet 50 Go 0% ooh 
"Thus; Fes launched the dreadful bolt 1 hich 

been long preparing againſt the church, and 
at laſt, together wich the church, deltroyed.the. 
ſtitution of England. The length, of che Jehedule 
annexed to this petition; required time for fie 
tion, andlſit was ordered that enen only ſhould 
have a copy ef either. Four days after che petition 
Was gekyered. the bouſe cum to the faloying: al 
tions: bas tit Haines 

1907 That the clergy. of England, 'conened in wy 
convocation, on fyned,; notherwiſe, have no ch 
to make any conſtitutions; canons, or acts 
ever, in matter of do&rine; diſcipline, or otherwik, 
to/ bind the elergy, or laityof this land, without ti 
common conſent of parliament. 
FThatithe. ſeyeral. Sonſtitutions and.canons, eecke ; 
ſiaſtical, paſſed with the e ng. 4 4 
hos majeſty, in N not bind either lie 
Clergy or lairy of this kingdom. 
That 1 and c onftiturions, 2 1 
cal eſtabliſhed with the king's Conſent, inthe 

contain in them: many matters, contrary: 2 ing 3 
pretogatve, to the aun e u laws and ftarut peg * 
this rea er aments, 
realm, to the rights e eee 


+ {That the: ſeveral. grgtzta ef the bergie 


11. i. 
"Theſe atfplotions were followed? by. 1555 al bitter 


terbuy, 
e 


"A068 > _, 


primate of having introduged the earl of Straffond 
to his majeſty, and of procering the poſt. of ſeore- 
{ry for, Wandebank, hom he termed the very 
a pd gander to the, ben gf Babylon“ He 
1 him for haying | 

wariogy, de OVER eg ſuſpectec of poperyj; 
and laſtly, „he agchſed him of: being, the main ſpring 
and promoter Of all che gereſtable Projects 

polies, c proved ſa,opprefve to the ſuhy 
Reveral on rs.poke;neaz}y; ti the ſame purpoſei iand 
it Was at Aal Notgd, that Mr. Hollis z0uld goniip 0 
"he lords with.a meilage, . To sęcnſe William Laud. 
14. : | - - . 2 5 
rchbilhop of Canterbury, of high · treaſon, in the 


. 
. » 


nane of the commons of England, -and to fleſite he 
might be immediately {equeRered from parliament, 
ind can ted andithar the hayſey :in4: convenient 


time, will offer particular accuſations/ againſt him. , 

The dem ad. of the cos mõons WA! immediately 
complied with; and the prima was Þxdered. to ovith- 
draw. hut he requeſted 40-betheard;.a few words in 


his place. . Ichis Nenng-gamplicd/with, he began with 


pr aß his inngcency, and added, that he was 
UA 


commons Who believeg, in;his heart, That he! Wan a 
traitor 99 He was called to nden fo »Chatrexprefiion 
| by the 0 of; Eſſex, who hſe 

had ſeverely reflected on the houſe of common, by 


affirming they, had broyght-hirn in ghibyptd tharge, 
[ hich they-thegiſelves fe Ad 
deſirous of, retracting his indifcretion; which: 

eſcaped him withoyt mature, deli berati an hut the 
peers were ſo little favousable to his calift;idhar they 
refuſed to grant him even this ſmall. indrigebge. Ade 


was immediately 1 ſequeſtered; tom parlgment; und 
| inIDarny bis 


* 
A.. 


7 7 «Ft ! 


committed to cuſtody. 


+ The fal 
kaſe gf, 


e is honour by all parties. His ſufferings had 


gered him an implagable enemy; to the court; but 
the friends of Charies knew 109 much ef his private 
character to believe, chat hig reſentments would ever 
influence him 90 join With thoſe wha: aimed at the 
deſtruction bot 
ſeveral dutiful applications to the king to be reſtored 
to his ſeat in parliament; but all his attempts were 
defeared by the violent pppoſition of Laud, notwith- 


your. This was now publickly known; and a mo- 


dcn was made and carried in the houſe of.ipeers,” for 


readily gave bis conſent, and he was, with great 


POPs intzgfuced into the houſe of lords; where he 

med yorhing conſiſtegr ith his duty, as a church- 

man, to congiliate the friendſhip and good opinion 
| 131 n 


of the houſe of commegs. n 


(34 eiii ov 


6 The cauſe.of ſhip-· money no game to be heard be- 


ore the commons, and ſexerai animated ipteches were 
qe on the cecalien, yg «was xeſolyed; 8 thar the 
for de. poſed upon 1 of this kingdom, 
fog ding and;;Arni ing of ſhips, and the 
of the realer elt Mis money ae agent the: laws 
cont) realm, the fabjedts- Bebe of -ptoperty, and 
the . to former reſalutions an patliamentz and to 
= Þ&Ewmon of right. 4545 700 : noun non 3, 


4 


I 77 
Fay, Ache en Was hallowed bycothers. which: con- 
(ccehe extra: judigiol determination Hf the Judges 

bee 390 eee eis Jo af offs og 


* 


vanced Montague: Men- 


god mong- 
ſabjee. | 


* thore Was not amemher in the thbyſe lof 


Ithat che ptimate 


h of, church and ſtate. He bad made 


queen herſelt e had interpoſed in his fa- 
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vpon ſhip · money, publiſhed in the ſtari chamber, all 
writs ãſſued for lexying it, and thetjudgment in the 
exchequer againſt Mr. Hambden. It ſhould) be re- 
memhered, that all theſe reſolutionscpuſſedd in the” 
hovſe without ane N iſſenting voice, chbugh many gen- 
klemen, who, afterwards ruined: their families and loſt 
their ij vas ĩn defence of his majeſty,” were members. 
A; conwineiang proof in favdur of thoſe meaſures that 
ifendered:the calling of a parliament necefary, and 
br Rindled the Hames of popular diſcord in the 
Kingdom... 0 7 N Nas: 0 origi wilt: 903 Une 
gut the great queſtion is, whether / tkoſe meaſures 
were not carried too fur, and whether they ought not 
to have left ſufficient peer in the ron after all che 
ge vonces were remaved, and the conſtitution ſettled 
apo ſolid foundation. That ithe nation! had been 
(Provoked is paſt all doubt / But was there a neceſſity 
that the knife of juſticeʒ intended to prune away the 
Axuriances of government; ſhould wound its effefice 
and its root? Should the medicine, intended/totleatife 
and Heal the wound, be converted into a poiſon that 
cnnkers and deſtroys ? Perhaps fram a fair and eun- 
iq æollection of facts, the reader vill be beſt enable 
to form a proper judgment, whetheru the hotiſe hof 
Agommons, through the ignorancet of many, the in- 
.advertence of ſome, and the malice of 4 few, did 
hot after wards paſs that ancient boundaty, beyond 
Which the co ſtitution of England cannot ſubſiſt. 
Phair firſt and greateſt! agrievance was the earl of 
Strafford: he hac deſerted the country party, and 
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His great 


1 


l 


Tiens Williams tochis feat in parliament. The 


.canſequearly:arricated the leaders in the bp oſition. 
great abilities rendered dum dangerous; his lofty 

carriage unpopular, and his 1fevericy, odious. But 
Jl: thoſe particulars admitted iof degrees of allevia- 
tion. His abilities could not have infured 'a people, 
protected by a parliamemt always on ats guard; and 
he had effected one of the greateſt:ſervices that could 
poſubly have been done to thę crown and people of 
England, . byiszendering_ Ireland; inſtead of being 
dangerous, to bo dependent cupon England from 

being a gulph of expence, to be a province of ptuft. 


Ir oughe therefore de herb, bed che- care! of: Pati. 


ment io b -e, which Scraf. 
cord bad procured ; io have improved i thoſe xovennes 
he had raiſed j and to have prevented thoſe dangers 
he had introduced, His p ledces as lord. ꝓreſident 
.f the council: of :& erk mounted, at moſt, Yo 
WMorhing more than miſdemeanors; and with regard to 
Ielsnd, his government, however ſevere, tranſgteſſetl 
Not the hounds ef juſtice; and tliat ſeverity va per- 
chaps abſplately. neceſſary among a wild and ferocious 
pesple. The arbitrary maximschè had ſupported at 
dhe counciltbaard, were juſtly adious in a free na- 
ion 3 but they hid been cruſfed in the bud, and were 
Fever ſo ſufficiantiy proved as to deſerve a parliamen- 
tary condemnation. The people were now ſufficiently 
conyanced,: that the greateſt miniſter muſt be levelled 
With-the! meaneſt ſubject, when he became obnoxious 
to the kingdom. The: impeachment and impriſon- 
ment of Strafford had more efſfectually plucked the 
cſtigg from prerogative, than all the oppoſitions, the 
ſufferings, the remonſtrances, and reſolutions of par- 
Jiaments had ever been able to effect; and there ſeems 
to have been no neceſſity of having recourſe to injuſ- 
| tice-to ſhed the blood of 2 e could no 
longer direct the councils of his ſovereign. 
The next public grievance was archbiſhop Laud, 
a man great indeed by his ſtation in the church and 


& 


his favour with his ſovereign, but, ſtripped of thoſe 


Atcidents, deſpicable in his qualities, either to hurt 
r do ſerye the public. His actions againſt the com- 
monwealth had proceeded from an enthufiaſtic zeal, 
ordering upon ftehzy, and àn inſatiable deſire of 
extending eecleſiaſtical dominion. His cenſure there- 
Kore could not be to ſevere; for his- demerits, yet in 
his perſon he was too ihconfidlerable to be the cauſe of 
Hodinung juſtice; or even hazarding the conſequences 
of ſhockipg che minds of many well-meaning people, 


| 


twho highlyvoverenced his character, by bringing-his 
| „ ERIE CT 
mien voto grey 


nn —— — — 


reuperdei, KEITH ö H „ 5 Denne 
The book of 0 was a third national grievance; 


| and certainly they, well-deſerved'the attention of par- 


liament, becauſe they ſerved as a ſcourge to freemen. | 
They were paſſed / in the late convocation ; and though | 


ſome of them were excellent, and others indifferent, 


yet the whole was poiſoned by the firſt canon, Which 


eſtabliſned the e Pe- of kingly authority, 


and the unlawfulneſs of reſiſting it on any pretenee 
Whatever. Several of the other canons tend to eſta | 
bliſm a deteſted and unnatural power in the church, 
and xo exclude the lawful N of reaſon in religion. 
But the malignity of thoſe canons ought to have been 
imputed to the hole body of the elergy aſſembied in 
convocation, many of whom were unimpeadhed in 
their lives and — and no power of the crown 
prevented the parliament from cenfuring them for 
their behaviour in convocation. ' Neither Charles nor 
his miniſters aught therefore to have been charged 
wich this crime, nor ought the ſword of public 

juſtice to have fallen on the 2 1 * wy ſingle perfon |f- 


on chis ROCEANE 122mm 2; 


The breach of bern ivileges,” "ay of 
perſonai 1 pr next ad os loudly com- 
: plained of by the commons. But theſe, however 
neeeſſary to 1 ſupported/ and however neceſſary ro 
be redreſſed, ought impartialiy to be conſidered as the 
; a&s of thoſe who had already ſufferetl, or were now 
ſuffering for them. All that the commons could de, 
was ta Proſecute the authors of ſuch e mea- | 
ſures, and to, prevent their being ted for the 
future. They had full li unn the king to do 
this3; and if they failed in the attemptj the fauſt eould | 
not be eee to hin. The ſame; may be ſaid" of 


ſhip- money, the adviſers of which; and the 3 Junger 


Joh had given their opinions for-it, being now un 

.pteſecution by the houſe, were all the ſacrifices: 
Tharles could make to atone for the abuſes he bad 
authoriſed. T 8 3 497 53K * 1 193 CATS 
| With, regard. to ſhe other grievances, * were 
nothing more than ſuch as may happen under any 
well-culated vernment. Parliament had been 
intermitted, and to that intermiſſion: the ee 


abuſes of power were chiefly, if not entirely, owin 


But a bill was now preparing of a new and unuſual, 
though ſalutary, nature, to removeitliat complaint For. 
the future. The: Engliſh conſtitution knew no other | 
law than the will of the ſovereign, with regard to the 
ſittings of parliaments. Thoſe who wiſhed well to 
both the king and his people, thought that the ſpirit 


of the conſtitution ought, in this reſpect, to ſupply 


the letter. While the feudal ſyſtem continued in 


vigour, the ſubject ſeldom complained of the inter- 
miſſion of parhaments, becauſe by their aſſiſtance 


only the king could demand other aids and ſubſidies, : 
Under the government of the Tudors, till towards 
the end df © reign of queen Elizabeth, parliaments 
vere conſidered: as the ſcourges of the people; z- both 
the wicked and the virtuous were alike ſacrificed to 
their fear, their venality, or their bigotry. But 
when the people began to think fur themſelves; when , 


they diſcuſſed the great points between the crown and 


the ſubject, they perceived many examples of Parlia- 


ments diet kings to give up miniſters to juſtice, 
8 


the grievances of the public, in con- 
ſideration of the aids. and ſubſidies they received 


and to redre 


from the people. The condition of the ſubject was 
deſperate; if theſe aids could be 'comnianded by the 
crown without the conſent! of hament becauſe | 
then there could be no neceſſity: 2 calling one. This 
had, in fact, been the caſe under Charles; nor did he 


ever call a Parliament, but when his revenue, how. 


ever illegal; was infufficient to defray the expences 
of his government. The parliament now fitting had, 
by their vigorous proceedings, gone far towards: 

the ſourees of iniquitous exactions, which, in 


fact, muſt have put Charles under a tacit neceſſity of Charles, while he was able to heep the ſeat of p 


frequently calling 9 


is rox or EMU E ARB ADs 


prey hairs'to the grave, in inanner till then unpre- 
_ cedefited, and ng: it is to be hoped will never be 


| Huritheſe! precanitions' we were not thous 

| * ANG feared that ſome rapacious TIO 
vail, pod the the king 8g diflohve the parliamen bn 
bg in the büd, and attempt to 2 ring 

. Ea: Hp to a deſpotic govertinent. T0 prev: 
, grenafhl | a calamity, no'meaſure' was e tho 
per as ſome poſitive; conftitutipgal act We by 9 
render the dalling of partiamengy' leſs precario Ight 
more frequent. Miyata apices ee 


thoſe drawn from the citeutnſtanees of mig 25 | 


criſis, were urged with! great force and cho 
Parliaments, Acad times, regularly met 
year, and it could not be any e EH 
in the crown to bring the Ati ſo fa far back : 
its firſt principles, as $6 pals am act for ' triennal| 
liaments. This bill Was frongly {i 2 5 
Digby, ſon to the earl of Briſtol, He ache 

the tüutk of what he urged do the'yiola ns 
Petition of right, which had hap) 
diſcontinuance of partiaments.'* Lei 
he) hear our complaints ever ſo/ comp. 


him Ig away our grievances rer 10 6 


aa if cher be Kerk 


i oy fd ht 


115 them good, the mn 745 wil alt grow again 
mpſon's lot an Pull dow tl 
e e ee 
1]: The peo? of England" (hehe be) Gina anno 
; open ther ears, their - hearts, their mouths,” of 124 
purſez, to his aft y „ but in parliachent. We can 


herber hear him, a ndiwledge, nor give, but there, 
{+ This bill, Mr. Speaker, is the ſole Key that ca 
en the way to rhoſe reciprocal endeirments,” which 
ſtmuſt make and perpetuat dee the” "happineſs of the king 
and kingdom. N 
Let no man object ay bh a the 
King's prerogative bye it: We 'only prefent the bill; 
it muſt be made a law by:our ſovereign ; his honour 
| | and his power: Will be a8 :confpicuons” i contain 


| 


— 


at once, that a parliament ſhall aſſemble ee 
year, as in commanding a parliament to affemble this 
or that year: there is mote of 'thajeſty im ordaining 
primary and univerſal — than in che Te 
of ſubordinate effects. e N 
1 do not doubt but that he glorious king 
Ward III. when he made thoſe laws for Fry 

|] calling of parliaments, did ir with a rig : ſenſe of 
-dignity and honour : the-truth'is, the kings of E 
land are never in their glory, their ſplendof, . 
majeſtic ſovereignty, but in parliament. Where is 
the power of impoſing taxes? Where is the power of 
reſtoring from incapacities ? Where is the kpiſtative 
authority? In the king,' Mr. Speaker; but How? 
In the king Saeed and environed by his s par 
ment. Manon 

Out of parli iament the king las only a limited 
power, a citeumſeribed juriſcickion; but, waited on 
by his parliament, no monarch of the eaſt isſo abſo- 
{| Lute o ling grievances/*; 

In c — 4 away bad miniſters, ne 40 nockin 
more than diſſipate clouds that may | ng i 
but in voting 885 bill, we ſhall contribute, 2 

is in our power, to the perperuating gur fol or 
ſovereign, 1 in his vertical; in his noogiday luſtre. 
such were the ſentiments of thay g great man, who 
afterwards loſt his life and fortune in the royaFcauſe. 
He thought the ſentiments of liberty were not ** 
incompatible with thoſe of loyulry';"that a king 
England could be great only by enn over 3 
people; and that the people could be no 12994 free 
chan the king was great. But he believed, an 1 
heved with reaſon, that Charles had imbibed _ 
notions of royal greatneſs; and that he fe 0 
that perſonal Which was only po litical. That a king 
of England ean do no ill, Was an ales we 
in the don but that his miniftefs 5 
chat they may be putiſhed for it; was equally all 


ſupported the firſt of theſe maxims, bur was 


e W 2" DN" 


height, all t 
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d evade "the latter; He endeavoured to ſeteen his 
winter, and bY this prepoſterous conduct, he at laſt 


ceived, in his own brealt; thoſe darts of popular re- 
chene | which" were "originally" aimed only at his 


. D. 164 


a” OCT TORT TIO 20500 ann be 
nn mode che minen r vg in their inquiry 
after grievances, the ore they multiplied. The 
truth is, there was a party in che houſe of commons, 
who laboured aMidgouſly to diſcover grievances, and 
ſought rather to propagate” than extinguiſh them. 


Every unthinkeing court divitte, every buly' officer, 
and every imprudent perſon who was honoured with 
4 comm ion in the army or navy, who ſpoke with 


— 
\ 


6 


* 


varmth fot ceremonies in religion, or deſpotiſm in 


the ſtate; were called before the commons, and their 
follies or offences were obliquely charged upon the 
court. The ſervants of the high commiſſion court, 
the ſtar· chamber, and other officers,” where illegal or 


other arbitrary meaſures had been purſued, were con- 


emed to make fitisfaction to the :injured parties, 


and ſometimes corporally puniſhed. By theſe, and 


other artful meuſütes, che anger of che houſe againſt 
the late grievances was kept up perpetually, without 
allowing a calm hour for reflection; or the lènſt allow- 
ance for natural infirmity, miſtakes, or miſrepreſen- 
tations. Some alleviations ought ſurely to have been 


made for the weakneſſes and infirmiries of human 
nature; it would be the height of cruelty to demand 
perfection in a mortal being. Büt men's paſſions 


were now too much heated to be ſhocked by any in- 


ſtance of injuſtice, which ſerved ends ſo popular as 
thoſe purſued by the houſe of commons. 
The king remained entirely: paſſive” during theſe 


violent operations. The fe ſervants who continued 
faithful to him, were ſeized with 'aftoniſhment at the 
rapid progreſs made by the commons in power ghd 
popularity, and were glad, by their inactive ald in- 


offenſive behaviour, to compound for impunity. The! | 


torrent Tip"! to ſo dreadful and fo unexpected a 
6fe who, either from intereſt or habit, 
were moſt ateaehed to monarchy; were ſeized with 
deſpair: and with regard to thoſe who faintained 
their duty to the king, merely from their regard to 
the conſtitution, they ſeemed; by their concurrence, 
10 ſwell tft inundation Which began already to de- 
luge the kingdom. Charles ordered both houſes of 


perliament to attend him at Whitehall, where he 


complained ſtrongly of their ſlow proceedings, and 
recommended to them the bettet ſupport of the two 
armies, the forts and the navy. He profeſſed, in 
very earneſt terms, his: defire' of their perfecting the 
reformation'they had begun; but, at che ſame time, 
wiſhed them not to make any- alteration in the eſta- 
dhſhed government. „ Vdu have ( ſaid he) taken the 
whole machine of government in pieces; a practice 
frequent with Acitfuf artiſts, when chey deſire to clear 
tix wheels from any ruſt which may have grown upon 
them. The engine may again be deſtoreck to its for- 
mer uſe and «motions, provided: it be put up entire, 
lo tnat not a pin be wanting.“ But this was far from 


he mention of th commons, they were perſuaded || 
that the machine was incumbered with many wheels 


and ſprings which retarded and eroſſed its operations, 


7 deſtroyed its utility. Happy would it have been 
r themſelv8, and happy for the kingdom, had they | 


Moron with moderation, and been contented with 
er re power, to remove ſuch 


bew only as might juſtly be deemed ſuperfluous and 


incongruous. 2 
„The petition preſented by alderman Pennington 
lin a the government of the church; had hitherto 
tn Grant the ane as hgh dag 
1 7 leaders of the oppoſition determine 1 to 
2bi Rds —.— Hi, They accordingly introduced 
ay ves übiting all elergymen from exerciſing 
would hae be, © of the conſequences'of wie bin 
ats in ha wh a deprivation of the biſhops of their 
covered "6h ouſe of peers; but it was ſoon diſ- 
able . at though this meaſure was very accept- 
the zea 
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lous commons, who obſerved, with 


1. TE. þ 8 1 1 
; wo 1 kd 44 


informed them of | 
meet with from the upper houſe, whoſe inclinations 


1 throne! 1 712 +: 


effectually alarm the populace... One Goodman, a 
| Romitſh prieſt, but of a very inoffenſive and virtuous 
character, and guilty of no crime beſides that of 
executing the duties of his function, had been tried 
and found guilty; and Charles, from motives of 
Juſtice and compaſſion, had reprieved him from time 
to time. This mercy was conſidered as a crime. by 
the commons, and: a remonſtrance was preſented to 


| ceeding could be conſidered only as a groſs inſult upon 
the common underſtanding of mankind, yet Charles 
| re proper to ſend an anſwer to the houſe, in, 


religion, either in the reign of queen Elizabeth, or 
that of her father; and that he feated any acts of 
ſeverity exerciſed on perſons guilty of no other crime 
than that of religion, would be fatally felt both by 


| teſtants abroad.. He, however, added, that after 


his conduct, he ſhould leave the affair entirely to their 
determination, and think himſelf ſufficiently; diſ- 


upon the execution of Goodman. 


% 
- 


But chis moderation of the king: was much leſs 
remarkable than the magnanimity of the prieſt, who 
| preſented to Charles the following petition, which 
| deſerves to be recorded, as it does honour to his 
„ bay mos xt yo ag los bigs 
Jo the king's moſt excellent majeſt 
! 


Ef [ 
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| VFC 
That whereas your majeſty's petitioner hath. 
j 

| 8 your majeſty's ſubjects, at the gracious mercy your 


by ſuſpending the execution of: the. ſentence of 


| | <.:death pronounced againſt your petitioner fog being 


d Roman pricſd : Theſe are humbly to , beſeech; 

your majeſty, rather to remit your petitioner to 
their mercy xhat ate diſcontented, than to let him 
« livethe ſubject of ſo great diſcontent in your peo - 
daple againſt your sel for it hath pleaſed God 
to give me the grace, to deſiręe with the prophet, 
that if chis ſtorm be raiſed for my ſake, I may be 
A caſt into the ſea, that others may avoid the tempeſt. 
| This is, moſt ſacred ſovereign, the petition of 
* him who ſhould eſteem his blood well ſhed to ce- 
| © ment up the breach between your majeſty and 


I 
1 


| «©: your ſubjects upon this oecaſion !“ 
2 Charles immediately ſent this remarkable petition 
to the houſe; but whether it produced any effect on 
the popular leaders, is uncertain. Goodman, how- 
ever, eſcaped with life; but, probably, more from 
the multiplicity of buſinefs than any pity ſo uncom- 
mon an inſtance of magnanimity excited in the breaſts 
| of thoſe who had given riſe to ſo much diſturbance. 
For ſome years, Can, a Sootchman, and afterwards 
Roſetti, an Italian, had openly reſided at London, 
and frequented the court, as perſons veſted with a 
commiſſion from the pope. The queen's zeal and 
authority with her huſpband had been the cauſe of 
this imprudence, fo; offenſive to the nation. But the 
ſpirit of bigotry now roſe too high to permit any 
longer ſuch indulgences. Informed that the com- 
mons were greatly exaſperated at theſe proceedings, 
and deſirous of removing every c:.uſ: of complaint, 
the queen ſent a 2 to the houſe of commons, 
| 5 B in 
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regret, the firm attachment of that order to the crown, 
it was not generally approved; for when the bill was 
preſented to the peers, it was rejected by a great ma. 
I jority. This was the firſt check 

| met-with in pple career ; and ſufficiently 
| e oppoſition they muſt expect to. 


the comnions had 


and intereſt could never be totally ſeparated from the 


The cry againſt popery was immediately revived; 
an engine which the commons well knew would 


che king on this ſubject. Though this violent pro- 


which he obſerved, that there was no inſtance upon 
record of any prieſts being executed merely for their 


bis: own ſubjects in foreign countries, and the pro- 


informing the houſe of the real reaſons that influenced 


charged from any ill conſrquences that might enſue 


The humble petition of John Goodman humbly. 


©* been informed of ea great diſcontent in many f 


majeſty was freely pleaſed to ſnhew your petitioner, 


| 
| 
| 
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in which the: obſerved, © That ſhe had been abrays | 
ready to uſe her / beſt endeavours for removing all | the 1 houſe of lords, and gave it the royal aſſent 
miſunderſtandings between the king and his fubjedts : || Soemn. thanks were returned to his majeſty by. both, 
chat, at the requeſt of the lords, who petitioned the |] houſes I ot e Great 
king for calling a parliament, ſhe wrote expreſsiy to Joicings were made in every part of the ki 


his majeſty, conjuting him ep have recourſe to ſo || eſpecially in the capital; and the higheſt prof 


. A K ———— —2——— —— — 
. 
. 


and neceſſary for the exerciſe of her religion: that as 


do govern without a parliamen. 


IS TO RNT © 


ſalutary a method: that ſhe had ſince been moſt 
willing to do every good office in her power between 
the king and his people, a circumſtance not unknown 
to ſeveral in che houſe of lords; and that ſne would 
continue to purſue the ſame intention, from a full 
e of its being the only method of procuring 

appineſs to the king, to herſelf; und to the king- 
dom that it was her earneſt deſiren that all things 
might be juſtly. ſetrled between the king and his peo. 


ple, and all cauſes of miſunderſtanding talæn away 
and removed; that her majeſty being informed that 
the perſon ſent to her from the pope is abnoxious” to 


the kingdom, "ſhe is deſirous of giving, all the ſatiſ 
faction in her power, and will, within a convenient 


time, remove him out of England: that underftand- | 


| houſes. for this mark of condeſcenſſon. G 


among whom were the earls of Hertford, f 


1 
8 


ear re. 


; 
* 


| were every where made of gratitude and mutual n. 


turns of ſupply and confidence. 
The king had determined. ty 


9 : 


| on individuals, as a much ſurer method of fofrening 
1 the malignancy. of the popular leaders, tl my 
| conceſſions he could make to the public. Accor. 


| dingly ſeveral new. privy-counſeliors; were fmorn, 


Ester Briſtol, and Warwick 3: tho lords Say, Saville 
and Kimbolton: all cheſe were of. the popular party; 


and afterwards, hem the commons puſhediaffaitz o 


extremity, proved · the 


| ſigning the treaſurer's ſtaff, a poſt he! had never lol. 


; 

| Juxon,' biſhop of London, was very deſirous of re 
; „. | +. 4 : ; WITTE) 
licitedz and the king at laſt conſented tochis requeſt, 


I is ſomething very remarkable, that duti 


: ing exception has alſo been taken at the great reſort: | 
of people to her chapel at:Denmark-houſe, her ma- 


jeſty will be careful not to exceed what is convenient 


the parliament is 1b t ſatisfiec with the method ſhe 
purſued for raiſing: money on the catholics, for aſſiſt- 
ing rhe king in his late journey to che north, ſhe de- 


fires it m 1 be obſerved, that ſhe was moved to it 
r dear and tender affection for the king, 


merely by h fectio 
and the example of many others àmong his majeſty's 


. 


ſubjects. If, therefore, any thing in her pr 5 f ing | 


be illegal, ſhe hopes it will be remembered, that ſſie 
was ignorant of any laus to tlie contrary, and carried 
away by her great defire of aſſiſting the king on ſo 
preſſing an occaſion; but promiſes to be more cau- 
tious for the future, not to do any thing contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom : that being de- 


ſirous of employing her own power to unite the King 


and his people, ſne wiſhes the patliament would look 
forward, and paſs over ſuch errors and miſtakes as 
her ſervants may formerly have committed; and pro- 


miſes to repay this inſtance of reſpect with all the Ever ſince the impriſonment. of the earl of Sti: 


good offices ſhe can do the houſe ; and that they ſhall 
experience-the' real good effects of her interpoſition, 
a often as There ſhall be occaſion,” ? 
A bill was brought in for giving the king the 
duties of tonnage / and poundage for à limited time; 
but the utmoſt date was taken by the commans, in 
the preamble, to aſſert their own right of heſtowing 
this gift, and to diveſt the crown of all independent 
title of aſſumingeit. And that they might increaſe,” 
or rather finally fix, the entire d nce and fub-' 
jection of the king, they voted theſe duties only for 


ro months; and afterwards renrwed their grant 
from time to time; by very ſhort periods. Charles 


aſſed this important bill without any heſitation; 
robably with an intention to ſtiew, that he enter- 
tained not the leaſt intention of ever more attempting 


* 


- 


The triennial act did not ſo'readily obtain the royal 


aſſent. By this bill it was enacted, that if the chan- 


cellor, hd was firſt bound under ſevere penalties, 
failed to iſſue wrirs by the third of September, every 


| third year, any twelve or more af the peers ſhould 


be empow:red 'to.exert this authority: in default of 
the peers, the ſheriffs, mayors, ballifls, &c. ſhould 
ſummon the voters: and, in their default, the voters 


themſelves. ſhould: meet, and proceet:tb the election 
of members, in the ſame manner as if writs had been 
regularly iſſued from the crown: nor could the par- 


liament, after it was aſſembled, be diſſulved in leſs 
than fifty days. As this act, however neceſſary to 
prevent the diſuſe of parliaments, retrenched ſome of 
the nobleſt and moſt valuable prerogatives of the 
crown, it is no wonder that the king was unwyling 
to paſs it into a law; eſpecially as theſe aſſemblies 
had lately eſtabliſned it as a maxim, to carry their 
ſcrutiny into every part of government. But finding 


„e ee Age 
) 1 3 8 2 5 2 8 a All the 
ſevere inquiries carried on againſt the conduct of mi. 


niſters and prelates, the miſd and prudent wirtues of 
chis man, who filled both. theſe invidious charakter, 
{ continued unmoleſted. The ſtaff was intended for 
| the eatl of Bedford, à popular nobleman of grew 
the debt of nature ſoon after his being ſworn one of 
the privy. council. , The following promotions. were 
alſo intended: St. John, - ſollicitor-general z.. Holla, 
1 ſecretary. of ſtate; Pym; chancellor. of the exchequer; 
lord Say, maſter of the,wards the earl of Eſſer, 
governor; and Hambden, tutor to the young prince, 


not be ſufficient to anſwer che end pr p ſed, as thele 
| popular leaders ſeemed determined ſtiſ to promote all 


the meaſures. of the parliament ;- or, in ther words, 
to oblige the king to reſign himſelf, paſliyely.tocheir 
direction and government. Thees projected prom- 
tions, therefore, neyer took place. l ata 


ci. at. 


ford, the king had aboured inceſſantly; un ſave, his 


lite, He attempted to mollify, by every indulgence, 
the rage of his moſt inyeterate proſecuitors,/ ant s 


willing to make almoſt any (ſacrifice 10 obtain his 


[| wiſhes, But he laboured in yaih;: che members of 
the oppoſition dreaded. his experience and great caps. 
city; and were fully perſuaded, that if h elcaped 
| their yengrance; he would:again! afliums Sis-former 
power, and ſeverely repay the miſeries he had ſufferel. 
They therefore mon hig death as Their ny e- 
curity, and on which all their fuceeſs in theig furure 
enterprizes muſt ultimately depend: Every method 
vas therefgre taken that human pru 
geſt, to prevent his eſcaping the fate they were pre- 
| paring for him. An, oat! a -ſeorooy had been en 
by the committee appointed to draw wp ithe halte 
Hagainſt him; and they were inveſted with the power 
of examining all witneſſes, of ealling for all papers 
and of uſing every means of ſcrutiny. with reg i 
any part of the earl's conduct and behaviour: A n 
| mult have been very cautious, or very Innocent ip- 


> 
"*..of 


| life, ſome matter of accuſation againſt þimiz:0p*- 
| cially when ſo general and unbounded an inquiftten 
vas exerciſed by. ſuch powerful and iraplacby 
enemies, IT I On bs 
The houſe of commons in Ireland, as ſoon g 10. 
vice artived of Strafford's impriſonment, entered 


ſtanding they had ſo very lately beſtowed 
ample praiſes on his adminiſtration. / They /PIP* he 
tering of the promo ſtate — which 
kingdom was fallen, as they ungenerouny pr. 
e They ſent over e 
| England, to afliſt- in the--praſegution.of their ume: 
| tunate governo. DF. 


7 
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| hoching leſs would, ſatisfy che commons, he bee u. 


authority, as well as prudence and moderation. But 


ut it was ſoon perceived that cheſe promotions would 


udenee could ſog- 


| deed, not to afford, during the whole caurſg:af hu 


into all the: violent counſels-againft him, ee 


. Q ðͤ» A 


kD. 164i; HB, - 


' A&D; 1641. Some nen methode bad been vied l] 


timidate the biſhops, and they were privately 
| 335 to und and, that er het notice would be 
22 of the 700 from the citizens, provided they 
0 her right of fitting; on Strafford's 
oY, an ancient canon they” were far 
we Iſt trial for life, and being unwilling 
to exaſperate' gu commons, Who were already too 
much preindieel againſt them, they thought prope fe 
to withdraw, nor did they aſſiſt at any c of the tr 
tions LG A to this famous. abr 
Arundel, wi 
a mere to Str 


. 


tal * rr Fas 4 = f th 
The cauſe came 
twenty- ſecond off 
both holes were. afſemblec 'F 9. 25 one as, ecu the 
other as judges. 1 0 
gallery was on: for the King ane 
attended during the whole trial. yi 


Twcaty-cight.articles & Rin were exhi- 
ant regarded! his Such. as 


bited againſt Strafford, , 
preſident of the council, ſork, as. deputy, Ire- 
land, and, as counfellor ot commander in E England. 
But thou 1 7277 method had been uſed ; though the 
managers ha d ſpent. four months in framing the ac- 
cuſation ; and though the ear] \ was obliged to give his 
anſwers extemporary, it appears, from compariſon, | 
that he was Hot. only ree from the crime of. treaſon, | 
of which indeed there is not the leaſt ap earance, but 
that his conduct, though. expoſed to ſuch ſevere ſcru- 
tiny, if forer A N * made. for the infirmities 
inſeparab tk rom human nature, innocent and even 
laudable, - His greateſt. enemi ies confeſſed, that his | 
defence” Was. for king more. than human. 

ith. fega is. behaviour. when, 8 of 
the council of bo , ic 1 177 * to have 10 Ba unex- 
ceptionaple. I The pow. 
been greatly V e dz en 
reaſon to-concluge Nat Straffgrd, 12 Med. ef 5 
procure. thee extenſrve, powers 3 becaviſe, aft 


11 


FF 3 1, 


art to 


plained of, he had never "once ſat as preſident, NOT 


Exerciſed ole det of judicial et 

"Ther ri committee had” poſſi wa fil leſs. rea. 
fon xo, 9 9 82 Induſtry 1 70 dihe arts of peace had 
1 en 8 ROI 5 during hee 1 bes ef NS 

at ru a va le.; che Pp of the 
. 0 0 2 1125 e mort than Nn Hoadred, || 4 
fold: the Bock oms tri pled apgn © the Tame rates: the 
exports do üble 1 91 1 0 e to the imports; manufac- 


„ Þy means of 95 5 Engliſh ng 
ra ao 


34 2 


Were never © 
No il egal 
and au 05 


nal, imperiqus expreſſions, which, during 
77 

ar 15 = PIG FO Uk F health, 

110 ua ly dr PP g 

dats, all 1 

bad had, 


re of the 


ng and his miniſters, By the famous 


and 


” dere mentioned, is carefully excluded from 
Prove 2 Selen. The commons endeayoured ta 
Rh a Str Strafford had been guilty of An endea- 
nh, 0 ubvert the fundamental laws of this king: | 
em; and would willingly have inferred that the 


ginted 4800. 82 


queen, who | 


er the || 
court was inveſted with, t heauthority ſo loudly com- 


2 


performance egal to it, in the 
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drime was creaſon; But ſurely to introduce a ſpecies 
of guilt of which the act is totally ſilent, and conſtrue 
it late. is, in itſelf; a ſubverſion of "all law ; be- 
cauſe, under the ſpecious pretence of defending li- 
berty, it reverſes a ſtatute the beſt calculated for de- 
fending liberty,, that had ever been etiacted. by, an 


mg parliament. 

"On the thikreenth of April Sttafford + was Btotight 
to the b and commanded to make a, Ae reply 
to all the crimes laid to his char his he very 
nobly pe rformed i in aſpeech that. Te honour to hu- 
marr abilitjes ; nor perhaps can hiſtory produce any 
perſpicuity of lan- 
guage and ſtrength of reaſoning; in ſtating; clearing 
or evading controverted evidences and facts, in exte-· 
huating ſome charges, in confuting others; and in 
following a ſubtle adverſary through all the mazes of 
a long and complicated impeachment. In all the 
argumentative part of this noble ſpeech; the earl con- 
| fined his language only to the fab che themſelyes; but 
when he comes to Re the arguments of the com- 
mons, to jake the güilt amount to treaſon; * ave 


| 
| 
| 


= 


| 
| 
| 
Eh 
I 
| 


that of ; 55 introduced and 


1 * dence, for yourſelves, for your 


niſiration in uno BTL et ſome BY jp at 


— — STR <_ —_— 
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|. It is now full two Hundred and yy 


himſelf a much greater latitude, and diſpla uch 
an amazing ſtrength both of ſtyle atid c 
ar once aſtoniſhed and affected the audience. 
Where, (ſaid he) has this ſpecies. of guilt art 
10 10 long concealed l Where has this fire deen bu- 
4 ried, uring ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke 
66: ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once to conſume 
© me and my children? Better it were to live under 
© no law at all, and by the maxims of cautious. 
<*' prudence, to conform ourſelyes the beſt, wo can, ta 
« the arbitrary will of a maſter ;. then fancy we have 
« law on which we can rely, and find, ar laſt, that 
ce this law ſhould inflict a puniſhment. precedent to 
« the promulgarion, and try us by maxims unhearc 
« of till the very moment of the proſecution, + of Þ 
«fail on the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an and 
chor; in caſe there be no buoy to give warning, 
ce dhe! party ſhall pay ine « Tantra : but if the anchor 
be marked out, then is the ſtriking, on it at my 


Jad 5 peril. Where is the mark Ter upon this crime? 
% Where is the token by 


which F ſhould diſcover it ? 


It has lain concealed nder water; and no human 


7 rudence, no human innocence, could fave me 
"= the deſtruction With which I am threatened, 
years ſince 
; « treaſons were defined ;, and fo long has. it bees 
e fince any man was "touched to this extent, upoti 
0 this crime, before myſelf, We have lived; my 


%% Jords, , happily.tq ourſelves at home! we have lived 


« plorious abroad, to the world; let us be content 
„ With What our fathers have left vs : let nat our am- 
pitlon carry us to be more learned than they were 

«in thoſe killing and deſtructive arts. Great wiſ- 
1 dom it will be in your lordſhips, and juſt provi- 
poſterities, 11 the 
Whole kingdom, to. caſt from you into the fire, 
theſe bloody and myſteriaus volumes of arbitrary 
and copſtrüctiye treaſons, as the primitive chriſti. 
ans did their books of curious arts, and betake 
' ourſelves to the plain letter of the ſtatute, which 
tells you where 15 crime is, and points out to you 
* the path by which you may avoid it. 
wr Let us not, to our own deſtruction, awake thoſe 
4 flee eping lions, b rattling up a company of records; 


a 
W 


which have 5A during ſo many ages, by the 
wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my former 


| 


| 6 ſons, be the meaiis of introducing a precedent, ſo 
50 protect che e ue gain. eh via || © . pernicious to the laws and liberyes of my native 
ſiatute 1 country, 

tera; of Kanal III. all Kinds pf treaſon are enu - 


every other crime, befiges. ſuch as are | 


* ations, add not this, my lords, 
af any 


e moſt ſevere 
that for my other ins, not for my trea- 


However theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay, they 
« ſpeak for the commonwealth, and they believe ſo: 
« et, under favour, in this particular, it is I who 
« ſpeak for the commonwealth. Precedents, like 

« Hoſe endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed againſt me, 
4 malt draw along ſuch inconveniences. and miſeries, 


a that, in a few Years, the kingdom will be in the 


Oy condition 


4 
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condition expreſſed in a ſtatute of Henry IV. and 
* no-man ſhall know by what rule to govern his 


«words and Nie 1 
e Impoſe not, my lords, difficulties unſurmount+ 

able upon miniſters of ſtate, nor diſable them from 
( ſerving with chearfulneſs their king and country, 
If you examine them, under fuch ſevere penalties, 
« by every grain, by every little weight, the ſcrutiny 
e will he intolerable ; the public affairs of the king- 
dom. muſt be left Waſte; and no wiſe man, who has 
any honour or fortune to loſe, will ever engage 
„ in ſuch dreadful,” ſuch unknown perils. 


My lords, I hay > now troubled your lordſhips 
« 2 great deal longer than I ſhould have done. Were 
«it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a 
_ « ſaint in heaven left me, I ſhould be loth”---Here 


he pointed to his children, and his weeping ſtopped | 


his voice---+ What I forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing; 
&« but I confeſs, that my, indiſcretion' ſhould forfeit 
« for them, it wounds me very deeply, Lou will 
<« be pleaſed. to pardon my infirmity :. ſomething 1 
„ ſhould have ſaid; but I ſee I ſhall not be able, and 
<LI OE en: 


, TT ; 


my lords, I thank God, I have been, 


_ th yout judgments and whether that righteous 


« felf, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms 
« of the great Author of my exiſtence.” _ | 


i 1 & # 
oy 1 
2 


mittee which conducted the impeachment againſt this 
unfortunate nobleman, candidly declares, . That | 


i a 


neyer any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, 


1 


With a better grace in all his words and actions, 


nere enn 4 iq ! 19 GH "= 
% moved the hearts of all his auditors, ſome few. 
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« excepted, to remorſe and pity.” In a word, this. 


nobleman, without the leaſt affiſtince, blending mo- 


deſty and humility with firmneſs and, vigour, made. 
uch a defence, that the commons themſelves, tho 
far from being ſtrangefs to his. great abilities, were 
aſtoniſhed : they perceived, that it would be impoſ- 
ſible, by any legal. proſecution, to-obrain a ſentence. 
againſt him, and therefore determined to bring in 3 
bill of attainder immediately after the pleadings. 
were finiſhed; for many of the leaders in the oppo- 
ſition well knew, that either Strafford or themſelves. 
muſt periſh. ft was known that he intended to im- 
peach Pym, Hambden, and ſeveral others, of high 
treaſon, for having invited the Scots to invade Eng- 


land. It was thought, that had he not been prevented 
by the a:cuſation of the commons, he would that |] 


i 3 


very day have preſented the impeachn:ent to the | 


houſe of | ack © The bill was therefore puſhed, with 


the utmoſt violence, in the lower houſe, This gave 
great offence to the lords; becauſe it, in a manner, | 


altered the courſe of the proceedings, as the com- 
mons ſeemed deſirous of exchanging the character of 
proſecutors for that of judges. The friends of Straf- 
ford, who had the courage to declare their ſentiments, 
took great advantage of this particular; they de- 


clared rebellion to be equally odious with treaſon ;, | 


and that it was plain the commons intended, with the 


afſiſtance of their friends, he clamorous and inſolent. 
populace, to deprive the crown and houſe of lords of | 


. =» 


their moſt valuable n The peers themſelves, | 


ſeemed to entertain ſome apprehenſions of this. kind, 
and declared their intention of proceeding according 
to the method already begun by impeachment. The 
bill, however, paſſed the commons, with only, fifty: 


nine diſſenting voices, It was, however, appre ended |. 


the bill would miſcarry in the upper houſe, and it 
became neceſſary for the popular leaders to make uſe 
of other methods to execute their purpoſe. a 


5 


; 


— 


| 


— 
— 


he puritanical miniſters; e hat Strande 
entertained their congregations, the Sühdzy after 
bill of attainder was paſſed "by the commons 1 
dhe molt enchuſiaſtic declamations on the fee 
executing juſtice” on great delinquents,”"Theſz q 
ſtructive oratlons were not uttFred in vain,” 55 | 


fix thouſand men, armed with ſwords" Rave. & 
iſſued from the City, and onde EL RA 
of parliament, They ' threatened with che Keen 
puniſhments the fifty-nine members who had voted 
againſt the bill of attainder, andpoſted up their names 
in every part of the city, under the title of Straf. 


fordians, and betrayers of their country; by which 
means they were expoſed to the continual inſults of 
an ungoverpable rabble : and all the peers ſuſpedea 
of being friends of the unfortunate miniſter . were 
ſure to meet with 'mienaces of che moſt delperme 


[| vengeance from the enraged. populace.” The lords 


ſent complaints to. rat ganja againtf theſe ve 
lences, which they juſtly repreſented” as the moſt 


flagrant breach of privilege, and | tending to deſtroy 


> S234 of . + v6 ql ; , d ? 61 
et with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and. eloquence ;, | 
«with greater reaſon, udgment, and temper, and 


<than did this great and excellent perſon; and he 


—_O__ 
_ 


Whitlocke, who was himſelf chairman of the com- 


— 


| © heir violence by the möleieücke, anch th 


P _ CY — - 
|S.) 


— — 


the freedom of parliameft. But they ſoon perceived. 
from the affected coolneſs and indifference of the 
| lower houſe, 1 Ker 5 gourd tumults were far from 


l WW ds e 
A diſcovery, which was made about this time, 
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| © your majeſty, and the parliament, fia / be ſecured 
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« from ſuch infolerices 
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| The draught of this petition being conveyed to the 
king; he was prevailed upon to couriter-fign it him- 
ſelf as 4 l of his approbation. 749-48 
general approved of this petition; but ſuſpecting that 


* 


they went 2 | 
_ yer Ore? if they went ſo far they ſhould be- 


ich the whole project was laid afide. W 
aboud two months after, Goring, one of the prin- 


vho.took advantage of it rd alarm the people, tho 
they well knew the danger was over. The attempt 
fully anſwered their 


ſigned by the parliament, declaring that they would 


whatever. The panic of the people was artfully kept 
up by alarms continually ſpread of freſh conſpiracies. 
It was given out, That great numbers of papiſts were 


| eld by them in ſubterraneous paſſages in Surry : that 
they had entered into a plot to blow up the Thames 
with gunpowder,” in order to drown the city: that 


ſometimes France, ſometimes Denmark, was formin 


one point, namely, that ef anfmating the people in 
a en of Juſtice a. the earl of Straf- 
The king was now greatly alarmed for the fate of 
his favourite miniſter, whom his conſcience told him, 
was innocent. He came to the howle of peers, and 
offered the parliament any ſecurity. that Strafford 


provided his life might be ſayed. At the fame time 
he declared, that he was totally diſſatisfied with re- 
gerd to the circumſtances of the treaſon ; and en that 
account mentioned his difficulty of giving his aſſent 


attachment to Strafford was the chief motive for paſ- 
ſing the bill; and that the great proofs he gave of his 
anxious concern for the life of his mimfter, rendered 
his deſtruction the more inevitable. The commons 
took fire at this proceedifig, and voted it a breach of 
privilege for the king to take notice of any bill de- 
pending before the houſe, 

Numbers of the lords were ſo intimidated by the 
popular tumults, that they retired into the country, 
to avoid the brutal fury of the rebels; ſo that only 


15 loved, eſteemed, and believed to be innocent. He 


N f a party, who rad reduced the power 0 
Own mueh lower thati they had ever intended to 
31 


The officers in 
farther, they ſhould be abandoned | 


eipal actors, betrayed the ſecret to the popular leaders, 


* A R LEE 8 


6 


ſhould never again be employed in any public buſineſs, 


ROLE. Apes ¼U„———— Err eee — 


hi 
d be. I 
come obnoxious to the parliament, the petition itſelf, 


8 that || ly be done by pro 
proviſiohs of arms were making in foreign parts: 


4 own conſent,” 


| level it in Scotland. But they had experienced the 
fruits of this deſpicable employment, by an immenſe 
| profuſion of money, as it were thrown at their feet, 


for their entertainment: at the ſame tine they were 
ghly careſſed and complimented by the parliament. 
e Engliſh forces, on the other hand, tho? extreme 
well diſpoſed to ſupport the power and authority of 


the king; were no friends to the queem aid her party; 
and perceived that they muſt entirely depend upon 


the parliament for ſubſiſtence. The popular leaders 
made the greateſt advantages of this 'unhappy fitua- 


| tion of the Engliſn troops, and endeavoured to fill 

urpoſe; Pym opened the mat- ||. the minds of the people with terror, by repreſenting 

ter in the houſe; and the terror was ſoon conveyed to || th | -ompany 

every corner of the kingdom. A proteſtation was || who could be kept tame and innocent only by feeding 
them with a ſparing hand. At the ſame time the com- 

defend their religion and liberties againſt any force | 


e army as little better than a company of wild beaſts 


mons, by raiſing all the money neceſſury for the pay- 
ment of the two armies in the city of London, made, 


in fact, that city the national creditor; and themſelves 
| her debtors. 
athenng in Lancaſhire : that ſecret meetings were 


he money had been raiſed by a vote 
of parliament; the parliament was therefore to refund 
it; and the intereſt of the city. depended upon ſup- 
porting the credit of the patliament, which could of- 
longing the duration of that aſſem - 
bly. Such was the artful reaſoning that induced ma- 


g || ny well meaning members to give their conſent fot 
deſigns againſt the kingdom. All this tended to || the bringing in a bill That the parliament ſhould 


not be adjourned; prorogned, or diffolved, but by its 


It muſt be granted that by this bill; the parliament 
diſſolved the Engliſh conſtitution, Even the people 


themſelves; however diſguſted againſt the meaſures of 


Charles, would not have ſuffered the thoughts of fuch 


a bill, had they nor ſeen it through a falſe medium; 


through the miſt of terror; occaſioned by ſeventy 
thouſand men in arms, ready to ſheath their ſwords in 
the bowels of their country. Charles beheld alt the 
tumults excited by the arts of ambitious men, with 


| | amazement and diſmay. He imagined that the ſceptre 
to the bill of artainder ſhould it paſs the houſe of 

peers, This miſtake mercy in the king, produced 
a fatal effect. Chatles ſhould have known, that his | 


trembled in his hand, even at the time when its touch 
would have diſpelled every commotion; had not his 
hand been too weak to'wield ii. 
The populace now flocked about Whitehall and 
accompanied their demand of juſtice upon Strafford, 

with the moſt ſhameful and open inenaces. Rumours 
of conſpiraces were again ſpread abroad : invaſions 
and inſurrections talked of: and the whole nation 
thrown into ſo violent a fermerit; as ſeemed to fore- 


tell ſome great and alarming convulſion. Wherevet 


che king turned his eyes he was preſented with 4 
gloomy and a e rar : he perceived no re- 
ſource, no expedient, no ſecurity. All his ſervants 
prefered their own ſafety to that of their maſter, and 
even declined interpoſing with their advice betweeti 
him and his parliament. The queen, terrified with 
the appearance of ſuch alarming inſurrections, preſſed 
him with tears to ſatisfy his people with regard to his 
miniſter, as it was hoped that his death would reftors 
that tranquillity-which had-for ſome time forſaken the 
kingdom.” Juxon alone; whoſe courage was not in. 
ferior to his other virtues, deſpiſed the menaces of the 
populace, and boldly told the king, that if in his 
conſcience he thouphtStrafford innocent of the treaſon 
laid to his charge, he ought not te paſs the bill of at- 
tainder. . abs (45509) 02th ö ek 

While the king continued in this dreadful ſituation 
of mind, Strafford took a ſtep which demonſtrated 
that his ſoul was a ſtranger to fear; He wrote a let- 


ter to the king, in which he intreated his majeſty to 


prefer the peace and ſafeqꝭ of his kingdom to the life 


of an unfortunate, though innocent man; and quiet 
the tumultuous populace, by granting the requeſt they 
made with ſo much vehemence. © In this, added he, 
* my requeſt will more acquit you to God, than all 
the world can de beſides. To a willing man there 
eis no injury. And by God's grate, I forgive all the 
world with a talmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite 
93 to my diflodging foul ; ſo, Sir, to you 
caft reſiph the life of this world with. all imagina- 


- 


« ble chearfulneſs, in the juſt acknowledgment of 
5 O 


cc your 
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your exceeding favours.” This letter aſtoniſhed 
his majeſty : * the ſoul of Strafford was not 
| calily terrified, but he thought him not endowed with 
| | ſuch amazing magnanimity. But it tended little to 
== remove the doubts of Charles: he could not bear 
ö | the thought of putting to death a man whom he 
3 loved, eſteemed, and believed to be innocent. 

| At laſt, however, after the moſt violent anxiety 


374 AK. D. 1641. : | A. D. 4 
tions. The right of iſſuing ordinances was, from that 
time, in a great meaſure abrogated, as the king x 
longer had it in his power to carry them into 5 
cution. N | | * ü 35 
The marſhal's court, which took cognizane .« 
offenſive words,, and was thought not alice 
limited by law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed 
The ftannary courts,” which exerciſed juriſdiction 


— 


9 and doubt, Charles granted a commiſſion to four 


noblemen, empowering them to give the royal aſſent 
to the bill. Carleton, ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent to 
inform Strafford that the bill of attainder was figned. 
On receiving this fatal-news, he roſe from his chair, 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand upon his 
heart, and ſaid, Put not your truſt in princes, nor 
in the ſons of men, for in them there is no ſalvation.” 
He, however, ſoon recollected his ſpirits, and pre- 
pared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſentence. Three 
days only were allowed him; nor could the king, 
though he ſent a letter by the prince of Wales to the 
parliament, obtain any longer reſpite. 1925 
He was attended, in his laſt moments, by arch- 


Tower-hill, where the ſcaffold was erected, he ftop- 
ped under the window of archbiſhop Land, with 
whom he had long lived in the moſt intimate friend- 
ſhip. The aged primate appeared diſſolved in tears; 
and on Strafford's begging the aſſiſtance of his prayers 
in thoſe awful moments which were ſo nearly ap- 
proaching, the prelate pronounced, in a broken 
voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing friend, and 
_ ſunk into the arms of his attendants. This affecting. 
ſcene of tender friendſhip drew tears from the eyes 


of the unfortunate Strafford, but could not ſhake 
the magnanimity of his ſoul. | With a mind ſuperior 
to his fate, he marched on with an air of greater 

ity than that which uſually attended him. His | 


di 

behaviour on the ſcaffold was noble and decent. 

64 I fear (ſaid he) it is an ill omen for the projected 

reformation in the; ſtate, to begin with ſhedding in- 

nocent blood.” He . 

his enemies, nor of the methods that had been taken 

to deprive him of life; but laid himſelf down with 
reat tranquillity, and his head was ſevered from his 

SS by one ſtroke of the executioner. He periſhed 


on the twelfth of May, in the forty-ninth year of | 


his age. Oo RSS, é 

Strafford was one of the greateſt men that ever ap- 
peared in England; and though he was not irre- 
proachable, yet he certainly merited a much better 
fate : and whatever advice he might give his majeſty 
when dangers rendered deſperate methods neceſſary, 
yet he often repeated: to his maſter this memorable 
and noble maxim, That if ever neceſſity obliged 
<« the ſovereign to violate the laws, it ought to be 


« done with great reſerve; and that, as ſoon as it was 


<« poſſible, reparation ought to be made to the laws 
« for what they had ſuffered by ſuch violation.“ 
The fame commiſſioners who ſigned the bill againſt 
the miniſter, ſigned alſo another more fatal to the 


royal authority. By this act it was declared, that the 


parliament ſhould not be adjourned, 4 or 
diſſolved, without the conſent of both houſes. 

king conſidered not the conſequence of this ſtatute. 
Abſorbed in grief for the loſs of his favourite, he 


gave his aſſent to an act that rendered him the ſlave 


of his oppreſſors. r ion! A; To 

It was 1n vain that Charles gr a proportional 
return for ſo many inſtances of unbounded compli- 
ance. The commons proceeded in their career, and 
reſolved to annihilate all remains of arbitrary power. 


They attacked the court of high commiſſion and the 


ſtar-chamber, whoſe juriſdiction, almaſt without rule | 


or bounds, put real ſhackles on civil liberty. A bill 


unanimouſly paſſed the houſe to aboliſh theſe courts, | 


and, in them, to annihilate the principal and moſt 
dangerous articles of the king's. prerogative. The 
breach made in the power of the- crown by this abo- 


lition was the greater, as the ſtar-chamber took cog- 


nizance of all the infraftions of the royal proclama- 


inſpection of the weights and meaſures. th 


ors, ſheriffs, and ordinary magiſtrates. - 


| reaſon and argument. Upon the whole, therefore, 


| commons entertained great jealouſy on that account; 
and a committee of their houfe was appointed to 


not of the malice of 


| Hamilton precipitately left the parliament, where 


— 


| was much better underſtood than in Scotland. Charles 
on this occaſion behaved: nobly. He went, attended 


| dom. His advice was followed; and the circum: 


| | even the noblemen themſelves were ſo much 
The | | 555 
attend their duty in parliament. But thoug 


| parliament, which was now again ali 


Py „ 


| . {olu- 
| houſes, therefore, came to the moſt alarming bs 


| Charles was obliged to conſent to every P rope his 


| friends who were till in priſon. For notwithſt 1 


over the miners, being liable to a ſimilar obi 

underwent a ſimilar fate. The abolition of the coun, 
ci) of York, and the council of Wales, followed 
from the ſame principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, to whom the care of 2 general 


England was committed, was transferred . 


Thus did the commons aboliſh every remains of 
arbitrary power; and made the rigid maxims of lay. 
and equity the ſole rule of conduct. No courts of 


judicature now exiſted but thoſe of Weſtminſter- hall: 
and though the means they made uſe of 'to procure 
| theſe great advantages to poſterity, often favoured of 
- biſhop Uſher; and in paſſing from his apartment to | 


artifice, ſometimes of violence, yet it ſhould he ye. 
membered, that it is, perhaps, impoſſible to effect 3 
revolution in government, merely by the force of 


if we except that complication of eruel iniquity that 
effected Strafford's attainder, it muſt be owned, that 
the tranſactions during the firſt period of this memo- 
rable parliament, were productive of very great ad. 
vantages to the nation, by fixing the liberty of the 
ſubject on a firm and ſolid foundation. 
The parliament now adjourned to the twentieth of 
October; and the king ſet out on a journey to Scot- 
land, in order to ſettle the government of that king- 
dom. As his path lay through the places where both 
the Engliſh and Scottiſh armies were cantoned, the 


attend him, under pretence of ſeeing the articles of 
the treaty with the Scottiſh commiſſioners fully exe- 
cuted, but in reality to be a ſpy upon his actions. 
While Charles continued in Scotland, Argyle and 


every tranſaction was carried on with candour, under 
pretence that the earl of Crawford and others intended 
to aſſaſſinate them. This plot, if indeed any thing 
of that Kind ever exiſted, ſeems to have been laid in 
England, where it made a much greater noiſe, and 


by about five hundred gentlemen, to the parliament, 
and deſired the members not to be alarmed at pre- 
tended deſigns, which had, probably, no real exiſt 
ence, but ſearch the affair to the bottom, and reſtore 
ſecurity to the kingdom, by withdrawing the veil of 
deception, or puniſhing, with the utmoſt. ſeverity, 
thoſe who dared diſturb the tranquillity of the king: 


ſtances of the plot being thoroughly examined, the 
were found to be wholly deſtitute of ſupport ber 
a 


of their conduct, that they returned in a few days 


incident had no effect in Scotland, it was t The 
with very alarming conſequences in Engin repre 
ſented it as a premeditated deſign in the papits 
break off the treaty of pacification ; and 'that - 
was not the leaſt doubt of their having a large P. 


to carry on the ſame deſigns in En land. The to 


tions; and circular letters, full of apprehenſion | 

terror, were ſent to all the civil and mulitary 0 

in the kingdom. IL ta | 
The 3 of the Scottiſh commiſſioner! in = 

burgh changed the face of affairs in that KG" [| 


: * « oy 7 . - 0 
however exorbitant, in order to ſave the lives 


A. D. 164t. 1 
the articles ſighed at London; it was now made a 


matter of conſcience. with the violent covenanters, 


that according to their religious engagements, their 


| dcaths only ought to ſatisfy them. Strange _ low . 


terous conduct, to make religion, inten 


who determined not to abandon thoſe who ſuffered 
for, their loyalty, was obliged to court the favour of 
the Scots. He made ſuch a diſtribution of public 

ſts and preferments among the rigid covenanters, 
dat it may with juſtice be ſaid, that his enemies were 
loaded with riches and honours, while his friends were 
abandoned to poverty and diſtreſs. 15 

It was the fate of Charles to ſee, his three king- 
Joms in flames at the ſame period. of time. Ireland 
had been peaceable ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
Jaws, and a proper ſubordination, till the late tranſac- 
tions of the Engliſh parliament excited the flame of 
rebellion in that kingdom. The remains of the old 
Iriſh families had. indeed never been thoroughly ſatis- 
fed with their ſtate of ſubjection under the kings of 
England, while the aſſiſtance they conſtantly received 
from the catholic princes, kept them firmly attached 
to the religion of Rome. There were among them, 
as well as among the Engliſh and Scotch, men of 
ſenſe and penetration, who knew the dreadful effects 
of enthuſiaſtic fury, among a wild and ferocious 
multirude. They had ſeen its conſequences in their 


ſiſter kingdom, and determined to follow the example. | 


Popery in Ireland acted in the ſame manner, and 
inted to the ſame ends, as fanaticiſm in England 


and Scotland. They began with wreſting from the | 
government many civil privileges; and at firſt at- 


tempted nothing more than the free exerciſe of their 


regiments ſhould be ſent over into Spain in order to 


ſerve.in the armies of that kingdom. Had this been 


effected, the dreadful rebellion and maſſacre that en- 
ſued had, poſſibly, never been excited: the horrid 
deſign had ſlept in the boſom of its contrivers, and 


periſhed with them : but this meaſure was oppoſed | 


by the puritans in England, and the papiſts in Ire- 
land. The faction in England oppoſed it merely be- 


cauſe the king was engaged in honour to aſſiſt the 


king of Spain: the „beg ere papiſts in Ireland 

oppoſed it in parliament, becauſe they knew from 

fatal experience, how dangerous enemies to the civil 

government of their own country all Iriſh ſoldiers 

are, when bred in foreign ſervice : and the malignant 

Ei oppoſed it, becauſe; they were unwilling to 
ole 


ſo large a body of their friends, who could not 


tail of being of the utmoſt ſervice in their projected 
rebellion. Charles therefore was obliged to break 


his promiſe with the Spaniſh monarch, and the Iriſh 


committees, who had affiſted in the proſecution of 
Strafford, returned from England loaded with fa- 
vours and privileges for their countrymen. 


By the ancient conſtitution of Ireland, their ſuc- | 
_ Ceſſions paſſed by a kind of . Thus every 


ſept or family, out of which a king or leader hap- 


ants of that man, and as having a right to the ter- 


ritories he had governed. Thoſe prejudices were en- 


couraged by the clergy, who conſidered themſelves 
a ſo many martyrs and confeſſors, while aliens and 


heretics enjoyed their power and poſſeſſed their patri- | 


monies. The old Engliſh families, who had, in fact, 

conquered Ireland for the kings of England, thought 

temſelves ill treated, and moſt of them being ca- 
olics, they joined in ſentiments, as they had done 
fore in intereſts and alliances, with the old Iriſh. 


by the Engliſh, and their attempts were crowned with 


ine miniſters of Charles, till there was hardly a ſingle 


perſon left, who had courage ſufficient to oppoſe || 


ir deſtructive meaſures. . Nor was there any thing 
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| 


i 


| poſed with a great deal of moderation; it was, re- 


| owed the promotion merely to their zeal for the party 


a people could deſire, with regard to indulgence in 
rties, which 
the Iriſh did not now enjoy. But theſe were not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the craving diſpoſitions. of the 

I] Iriſh. Zealous catholics, bur ſunk into the very 
-T-minate peace and happineſs in every part of the 
on the — of the moſt horrid crimes | Charles, 


religion, or the ſecurity of their p 


abyſs of brutal and ſuperſtitious ignorance, they, 
beheld. with horror a number of puritans ſcattered 
over their country, and the ancient revenues with- 
held from their clergy. 


Roger More, a gentleman deſcended from a very 


ancient family in Ireland, and highly celebrated 


amiong his countrymen, for valour and capacity, firſt 
formed the project for expelling the Engliſh, and 


aſſerting the independency of his native country. He- 


was indefatigable in the purſuit of his purpoſe ; 


going, with the utmoſt ſecrecy, from one chieftain 


to another, and uſing all the arts in his power to 


awaken every latent principle of diſcontent. He 


maintained a cloſe correſpondence with lord Maguire, 


and Sir Phelim O Neale, the moſt powerful perſons 
among the ancient Iriſh; He obſerved, that the rebelli- 


ous factions in England and Scotland offered the moſt 
favourable opportunity for effecting their purpoſe ; 


that the Engliſh planters who had expelled them from 


their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their religion, and be- 
reaved them of their liberties, were but a handful 


| when compared with the natives; that though the 


catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tolerable de- 
gree, the exerciſe of their religion, from the modera- 


tion of their indulgent prinee, they muſt henceforth 
expect the government would be conducted by other 
| maxims and other principles; that the puritanical 
parliament having at laſt ſubdued their ſovereign, 


would, doubtleſs, when their power was conſolidated, 


| | extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, and 
own religion. Charles had agreed. that four catholic | 


make the catholics in that kingdom feel the ſame fu- 


| rious perſecution, to which their brethren in Eng- 
| land were at preſent expoſed ; and that a revolt in 
the Iriſh, tending only to vindicate their native li- 


berty againſt the violence of foreign invaders, could 
never, at any time, be deemed rebellion, much leſs, 
during the preſent confuſions, when their prince was, 
in a manner, a priſoner, and obedience muſt be paid, 
not to him, but to thole who had traiterouſly uſurped 
his authority, . | 

_ Conſiderations like theſe could not fail of awaken- 
ing the native pride of the Iriſh, and induce them to 


form a conſpiracy againſt their hated maſters. Plun- 
| ket, a ſoldier of fortune, readily engaged in the un- 
| dertaking, and it was agreed that Sir Phelim'O'Neale, 


and the other conſpirators, ſhould begin the inſur- 


rection on the ſame day in the different provinces, 


while lord Maguire and Roger More made themſelves 
maſters of the caſtle of Dublin. The twenty-third 
of October was the day fixed upon for carrying their 
deſign into execution. The ſcheme was at grit pro- 


ſolved not to ſpill any blood but in caſes of neceſſity, 
and not to moleſt the Scots, who were very numerous 


in the northern parts of the kingdom. The Engliſh 


| | ambaſſadors at foreign courts, received frequent hints 
pened to be elected, conſidered itſelf as the deſcen- 


of what was projecting in Ireland, and the lords 
juſtices were deſired, by repeated advices, to be upon 


their guard; but all theſe intimations produced no 
effect, they continued in the ſame ſupine indolence 
and ſecurity. The caſtle of Dublin, by which the 


capital itſelf was commanded, contained arms for a 


| hundred thouſand men, thirty-five pieces of cannon, 
| and a proportional quantity of ammunition : yet 
even this important fortreſs, was guarded by rio greater 

force than fifty men. The truth is, there was at this 
time ſo great a ſimilarity of intereſts between the 
| he party being thus numerous both in country | 
and parliament, they followed the example ſet them | 


Engliſh puritans, and the Iriſh catholics, that the 
— juſtices, who were enemies to Strafford, did not 


n chuſe to be very active againſt the papiſts. Leiceſter, 
imilar ſucceſs, They impeached and [perſecuted all | 


lord-lieutenant of Ireland, remained in London, and 
Sir William Parſons and Sir John Borlace, the two 
chief juſtices, were men of ſlender capacities, and 


that 
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ignorance and want of experiefice, they flumbered on 
the very brink of deſtru&ion. -o-— © + © 
But the evening before the hotrid deſign was to be 
carried into execution,” they were roufed from their 
lethargy by the information of O' Connolly, an Iriſh 
proteſtant, who betrayed the whole feeret to Parſons. 
On his. information; Mations, lord Maguire, and 


about thirty of the conſpirators were ferzed during 


the night; but More, Plunket, and ſome others, 
made their eſcape. Mahone diſcovered the project 
that was formed for a general inſurrection, but his 
1 came too late to prevent the intended 
The conſternation Which the diſcovery of this con- 
ſpiracy occaſioſſed among the Engliſh in Dublin, 


was greatly increaſed, when it was known that the 


catholics in every part of the kingdom had been 
barbarouſly punctual at the appointed time. It is 


ſnocking to imagine, much more to deſeribe, the 


maſſacre that followed. Death was the ſmalleſt pe- 
nalty thoſe religious ruffians exacted from the un- 


happy proteſtants. It would have exhauſted the | 


fancy of the moft ingenious ſavages, practiſed in all 
the cruel arts of deſtru&ion, to have inflited'greater 
inhumanities than the Iriſh tebels perpetrated on 
men, women, and children, without diſtinction. 
Theſe barbarities appeared as works of piety to thoſe 
in whom ſuperſtition had extinguiſhed every natural 
ſentiment; And while they were inflicting the moſt 
brutal torments on the — proteſtants, they 
told them; with a kind of infernal pleaſure, that 
the miſeries they ſuffered were only the beginning of 
an eternity of torments they were going to receive in 


the regions of perdition. Some authors make the 


number of proteſtants that periſhed in this rebellion 
amount to one hundred and fifty, or two hundred 


thouſand; but according to the loweſt computation, 
above forty thouſand fell by the hands of theſe | 


mercileſs enthuſiaſts. - 


Had Dublin fallen into the hands of the rebels, || 
all the Engliſh had been exterminated; but the ca- 


pital being preſerved, a ſmall remnant eſcaped thi- 


ther, and were preferved from the ſwords of the 


catholics. A, Es 5 
Charles was in Scotland when he received advice 
of this rebellion and maſſacre ; and appeared fo ſen- 


teſtants to the parliament of Scotland; and was ex- 
tremely deſirous that ſome part of the Scottiſh army, 


eaſily be re- aſſembled, might be ſent immediately 


over to Ireland. The Scots were not at all averſe to ES Amnmaumtien and 
powder, now in Carliſle, de ferthwirh ſent ovet to 
| Knockfergus, in Ireland; oro 


this propoſition, and appointed a committee of theit 
parliament to treat with the commons of England; 


but ſo much time was ſpent in negot tions, that the |] 


opportunity of chaſtifing the rebels, and putting a 
ſtop to their inhuman ravages, was irretrievably loft; 
and the unfortunate proteſtants denied that aſſiſtance 
from their brethren in England, which even the laws 


of nature, and the ſacred ties of friendſhip, gave 


them the higheſt reaſon to expect. 


Wen the hear of laughter was over, and cool | 


refle&ion returned, the Iriſh rebels trembled for their 
ſituation, and endeavoured to conceal the blacknefs 


of their crimes by the moſt horrid impoſture. They |] 


pretended they had received authority from the king 
and queen, eſpecially from the latter, for the horrid 
murdets they had committed; and- by this ſpecious 
aſſertion, though deſtitute of the leaſt foundation in 
truth, they deceived many of their deluded country- 
men. They added, that the ſole reaſon for their 
taking up arms Was to vindicate the royal pig 


tive, fo 1 rt, by the puritanical parlia- 


ments of oo 0 Scotland, To give ſome 
colour of truth to this improbable deelaration, re- 
courfe was had td artifice and fraud. Sir Phelim 
O Neale having found a royal patent in the houſe of 
hard Cranfield, whom he had murdered, tore off the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
that now governed every thing, Tranquil from their |j ſeal; and affixed it to a comchiffion he ha * 
L Hoo fo I Bart, * 

_ © Senſible of his utter inability to defend his 149. 
ſubjects, and chaſtiſe the hel for their . 
murders, Charles was obliged to have recourſe 

his Engliſh parliament for that aſſiſtance M 


4 


. 


| to their brethren, though plunged in the v 


| neighbourhood of London repaired to the houſe 6f 


{| mations they had received. The dreadful narrative 
| ſeemed to rouze in the breaſts of the tgembers the 
tender feelings of humaniry; and it was immediatel/ 

| reſolved to borrow fifty thouſand pounds: frem the 
j city, on parliamentary ſecurity, Several committees 
| were appointed to take care of the Iriſh affairs; and 


| © That a convenient number of ſhips be 
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am ho was uh. 
able to ſupply. He flattered himſelf, that Say Tr 
they had always e g againſt popery, à feligio 
that now appeared in all its hotrors, would 45 
ciently ſecond his exhortations, and proture his uy 
teſtant ſubjects immediate relief. Bur he rs the 
the parliament it wanted the ſtimulation of faction 
or intereſt to produce the deſired effect. Charles 
was not, however, wanting on his part, to rouze the 
parliament to revenge the Blood of their countrymen. 
He laid before the commons” all the intelligente ke 
had received; and informe@ them, that t inſur. 
rection was not, in his opinion, the reſult of any rai 
and furious enterprize, but of à formed Cohlpirucy 
-againſt the crown of England. He added, that 3 
cauſe fo important to national and religious intereſts 
required their utmoſt attention, muſt be entered uo 
immediately, and purſued with vigour. 
But he WO that che parlament were 
more deſirous of exalting their own authority on the 
ruins of the prerogative, than of ſending afiftancs 


| 6 3 NE very abyls 
of diſtreſs. As foon as the particulars of this tnfernt 


commons, and laid before the aſſembly all the infor: 


the following reſolutions were taken by the houſe: - 
{ps be provided 


as ſhall «Tar themſelves in the TH expedition; 


5 


as he ſhall think proper to ſend into Ireland, fo 
ſibly affected by it, that he recommended, in the 
moſt affecting language, the relief of the Iriſn pro- t. F | ie EET 
| *< That magazines bf proviſions be imriediarely 
provided at Weſt Cheſter, in order to be ſent over to 
which had not „ been diſbanded, or might 


| quire. 


for guarding the ſea-coaſts of Ireland. 
That fix thoufand foot; and two thouſand hbiſe; 
be raiſed with all convenient ſpeed, for a preſent er- 

ition into that kingdom 
„ That the lord-lieutenant be defired to preſent td 
both houſes of parliament the names of ſuch bffiters 


commanding the forces intended to be tranfpottel 
thither. 1 BE 5 e * , PP. MOOR 


= 


Dublin, as the occaſions of that kingdom thay re- 
« That the magazine of arts; Aivimtunifih and 


„That it be referted to his miajeſty's council to 
| conſider of ſorne method of offering rewards'to fuel 


of pardoning 


8 1 . 41 


„That letters be iminediately fent to the juſtice 


| of the friendſhip and aſffiſtance of Scotland in the 
| affairs 6f Treidba, ( 
That directions be given for dtaming © 


| the mean time, the commons took care to al 
| every part of the kingdom with” the moſt ar a" 
apprehenfions of the Horrid deſigns and nate Ti 
the papiſts. This gave many of their own frie 5 


% ” ow 
-- J 
* 
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in the houſe of commons à diſlike to their proceed- 37 7 


fortune in En d 
ngs3. they began to be alarmed at their fand were ſecured; and it 
Inga a aſt their de Pare "Capel, 8 dee | that = the Iriſh in oy inns of FOUrE: ae we 
forſhire, and g * * e Marie e bez ake the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy ſhould 
bey varmi in de anpalition and as reed 4 in ee expelled thoſe ſocieties, and rendered incapable f 
entleman in the houſe for removing the real e al — Abel l. Theſe violent proceeding 
ances of his country. The ſame may be ſaid X the | ee Je who expreſſed a Yiſible celucta 88 
dad Falkland and Bin Sir John/Culpepper, Mer | , 1 to ſuch e: extremities. This occaſioned 12 
Hyde, and many others whoſe concurrence Ja the || 1 — bone felolutions of the c commofis, ſufficiently 7 
meaſures. againſt the court had given great credit to [| cu IcAing their. ntention of act without the Com 
the oppoſition... But they now thought the king had || © Ae of the houſe of peers, it they continued 
gone as far as in prudence; and, perhaps, farther in "= 8 4 
uy chan they could require; and therefore char al} f 25 0 vyenity-ffth of November, Charles arrived 
vppoſition ought now ro ceaſe: They made no. ſeerer || th th nme, nd arid e ſoon infor . 
eee b e u lord Biebr, 322 commons were preparing a femonſtrance on 
had as het the courage to break with che 8 8 a e 115 of the n nation. It ſoon after a peare : ” 
leaders in the houſe of gommons. POP kde 9, owed by very important e . an 
It was, however, ſufficiently 9 Rey that the two b pay. Fa king, but was openly declared 8 $ 
partes ouſt on; divide; and l Fall appeal to the people. It was a recapitulati 0 
| every method in their power to ſtrengthen . th all the wrong meaſures embraced. by the Pi {1 4 
againſt the a approaching.r upture; and to prevent the [| 2 commencement of his rei n: the n F ful 
peſertion of ſo many e friends from * Patios to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe 757 on 
x 1 mn 155 ainſt them the current of 50 | * IN [5 Ending pa 0 4 15 8 he ſuppreſion 
pular favour. othin tri ©, TOrced loa 
than the continual pry ed wan : _ won finement of men for refuſing to dle le con- 
tegard to the deſigns of te papiſts, N 2 A 1 R the violent diſſolution of four e e t 
the object, of general abhorrence. eee, ch || the arbitrary government that always ſucceeded nts; « 
ru kale oh yu the prelatical party uin | th enn ning, and impr iſoning members, for 
8 eOple 1 t 1 | 1 
infurreAion.3n 188 2 7 w_ 5 805 e FE | conſent of parliament, th the introducin ſuperſti 
counſels: and when they, heard that the rebels " Pet, into the church, without che 2 
kingdom:ploaded the king's Commiſion - Pi KH at 8 in ſhort, every thing which, either Aid of | 
violences, dc he [6 ever credulous and mali Eo of fre: reaſon, had giveri offence during the c 5 
aſſented, without ſeruple of examinati ion; to 5 r F ch pn ; Fears, from the acceſſion of de king ts > 
peu nd: loaded the unhappy pine wi og * 1 Sali of the preſent parliament. 8 to 
whole enormity, of a contrivance ſhocking to hu e ad Charles been ſtill in the full exerciſe of hi 
png hb thoweven no rg du "652 authority; had the necks of his people been ſubj is 
tai that Ad be hed wet od in tha Iriflrebeſlics” | 3 25 Je Sons of his power; WE var 4 
it would, be. nothing leſs than off, 4 5 tar chamber ſtill hun p 
w the jud giment of the _ — yo qo _ pf is ſubjects; had the court of e ds 
4 prove a. poine, chat, ſtang 0. in need o 1 7 8 NBR e to N 1525 conſciences with 0 
4 1% v I BB. x | ad a theſe; and 4 thouſ. | 
- The commons, however, £ too B40 other oppr ans, ſtil] continued, thi mand 
They ares het em, ſo ane 5 dae. | F Roy Kid wi meat te: 
„in Pfetend to charge the kj ver purſued, and muſt lia i 
this <nghmgus cruelty, but inſgu Se the King with its authors im nortal honours. 'B we gained 
bellion had been ſecretly ; ane ok thax theli iſh re- of the conſtitution had been how r ue aer a wats 
time fomented by papiſts ging _ e Chas voy | been as libera 1 ly as 1 25 ole had bon 
perſons, of the King and. queen. Alarmed at th 1 | Mporcurizee 3 in King ;, as nothi that the will of 
Senken harkes, to clear himſelf 2nd his | | now mann a 10 5 810 of man deviſe, 1 
a icions, unhappily r 20. 0 FART of the peop | 
the ſy „ unhappi J recommended recent, vi Pe and as no 
Probat IT of the Iriſh rebellion to his parliament. | prope 8 N 8 0 6 6 "clin he ae 
Wer 2 TS had re A, and S en ſo much as pfetended ; it 
K. care 4 1 s 9 g chat this rEmonſtrance could ice 
16 ity of the n 15 1 , Nau 
It was eaſily erceived, tha 
255 yh, pine avs were nde a be 
nſtranee w intended as a ligital 10 the The 
pore tO. exert 11 their p Powers. It is, therefs 2 — 
cee that it met with very ſtron ig op oliticn in e 
| one a commons, For more than 75 ourteen 1 
debate was ſupported with. remarkable warmth 


Care. was * pr 5 f Je. 
8 Fg i to . | 
h ie P Ty 10 the wi hole, wi alc, Id, that | I Fire ,acrimony ; and the. remonſttance would poſtib] 
aye. miſcarried, had not the unconimon lens etl * 


en 
fervatior 
. u ge, * to 955 pogte e of pa Parlament, ö the 
ſued to def: c, eſſectual meaſures were Dur- i} which p 
over — 2 daß a intention of | fenta | years ; for e pack Sf apo STADE, in 
Tiſh rebels, and. 00 reſtore ; aged ped dhe | eleven. 48 ec BY 4 mall majori ity of 
, ; They, had 1-2 PEace do that. miſerable When Charles returne f | 
Uerable army:ſhould b debe 175 oy 72 teceived ; at London with 4 From Scotia, we as 
2 TVIce of J reland; but ag: fee i fiep tor the the people. This Was not at all : eee 
or carrying that vote; into EHectu 7 Pakes taken leaders of the commons ; and 125 05 1 well 
dhe whole power of Er , I OOTY o ca e ace thoſe favourable f. 
Carried on the. pon Englund, ; The ee were inclined to ng, feng 25 i Thich che Citiztis 
uma oft vigour ; five pri a 3 2 Papiſts x with the || cile them to the 8 It wy 2 10 fe dn 
um ec , n hs 
e: 4 ute at 1 ſented to his maje together with 4 Petition. wh 


* — 


the power _ diſp 
poſing — — ay royal. 
0 Iſſuing orders for railing en . 


time had al ways deen underſtood 
to be lodged | 
Crown, | Jn won. hy Dn ut thys in ee. 


e debate wearied out many of the king's party 


weilen ambaſſadors, 708 Vas violated with regar q. to 11] queſting, that the bilko 
uring prieſts: al n 'the re an al ſuſpet Fed. of . Votes in parliament, a e 717 705 
. PO of, any: gut f UE made i in the cſtabliſhed [worlhp, and, that the bing 


= | 
I 5D „ 


\*  Haribrial region. 100 have t 
nne pffices on any one w itn 


. egree; tlie Eſtee df the public? 


* bands of govertitnenr, chat all ditorder and cf. 
„ fuſiön may break in apon us; F doubt not bur if mons. 1 Gn e is 10 2 %% 0 Si 


dliſtontinued; adding, that his royal preſence a e of thoſe acts, and others, neceffary for KC 8 


affront to the nation; and had he affetted the prero- difeovet the real intention of this ſtr 
gatiye of fupplying; by his own authority, the deficj- But tares, Iii this ſeafor; gt — thy Wheat, 464 


cla 


R =, with lie moſt fortunate periods of Engliſh 


a © 
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wotnch remove all evil cotinſellors from 4h preſence: | 2 10 vn them before they 
They did not, indeed, natne particelars ; that was || be giitlty; Enaſperated at this, 3 n 
impomble; becaufe alt plates of power, profit; abc of oppolition they had lately met with bum the ces 
confidence, about His perſon, kad in his Co umeils, upper deu garde by their inſiſting on rin 
were filled by men retomtnended by the cofnrions, ten — F< ts into their pay, the common; 
and in 11 — they l an >titike ee poitited a contigs: © to prepare heads for a IT; | 
rhe words Reſigion Þ opere „Purity Malighatice, with © tence with the lords, and to acquaint wha 
the unmeabing ſounds of amen ld, ind others of bills this houſe hart pailed, and in 6 
a ſimilar kind feeonciled Every 86bt, and temoved “ lofdſhips; which much coneerned tho f. LS 
every difficulty. N | ©© kingdom, but have had ne conſent of their Jorg, 

W the "kin „ abſerjes, the commons affected || © 1 to them ; and that this houſe beings 

fuch tertor, that hs procured a uard from the ear! preſentative body of rhe whole kin gdom, and thiir 
of Effex; bur on his return; ſurrendered his rdſhips being but particular — 
cotniniffion, as general on the ſoüth of Trent; and 8 « to the parliament in of Particular 9 ping 
Charles had the refolution to order the guard to be © they thall not be pleaſed te tonſent 10 


— 


to be a ſafficient ſafcty to his parliatnent. « ſervation and ſafety of the ki 
Soon after the anne of the commons ap- || *-this Rouſe, together witk fuch-of the — 1 are 
54 Charles diſperſed an anſwer to it, thotight he ei mote ſenſible of the ſafety of the kia 

under very great diſadvantages it the conteſt. || ** joip together, and repreſeft! the ſamt cb is ma. 
Thi only reafons on which he couſd apologize f for his || © jeſty: | They are IIiketriſe te tales inte enIHdUT He 

former Conqdtict, were of ſuth a natute, that it would || ſome methods for guarding the towns bf Hull dd 
have been imprudetit to have urged hem at this dan- || © Neweafte'? and they are for rhis"ſervicEt with. 
gerous criſis. To have blamed” the paſt conduct of I] © draw immediately inte the thnef couft of 'Frards,” 

the parliament, would have beer! conſidered as art || It is very dit cult, even nithis' ef] 2 apt; th 
'r6folutiah, 


— 
* 


— 


encles in government, atifing chiefly from the obſti⸗ 4 fanatical fury often obſcured the ren omg e | 
nacy of patliarmenrs,-he would have ificreaſed the || The public had nem nequired 4 

Bday which alteady refotinded in. Every part bf || KHewIedge with regard e ehe BRE Decal 
the kingdom. He therefore'contented himfelf wich nor were” there wanting many great men, who ne 
ebkreing in n. general, that even during the period 16 perſuaded that ſeveral buſes had Erepe int the con. 
much and fo dittetly complaited of, "the opts ett: ftitution; and could phat ne better kighr w theit 
a large ſhare of happineſs, even hen com- | continuanee than prefeription.”! This. in effe&, vm 
all the plea the biſhops had to offer for eher tb i 
I Parhamzent, ahd wWBieh Msd on the (ite Foundation 

cerity Pa the reformed 8 promifed indufgende 1 thöſe Ef the temporal lerds. TE immons, 
to tender tohfciences, wit regard to the ceremonies I perhaps, fu how dithcult it Wen ba t6 epfe the 
of the church; entmerated his grear concefſions to |} biſhops of their votes; without affeRing the pri. 

| 

| 


He made the warmeft Le cotetiohs of firs: 


Hatüral liberty; ; and blamed the inftmous libels lege ef all:the peers; and knew no berter alen 
every whete diſperſed againſt His government arid the for ſaccteding, chan by intit dhe I6rds/intd 
en out (faid he) | their meaſures, by aſſerting a new doctrine, Wich 
de general reprbncheg wich regerrck tc Pernes coun: If they afterwards carried intõ Sof u die bfg 
wh Fils; but fk your own conferences, have I pro: | nal conſtirutien knew no Uiſtin&! Houſe" of pala. 
& tected any miniſter from 7 pathrabrientary' Jr! ment, beeauſe in theſe ent Times ll. wr members 
we: Have I retained any 5 5 fax Teryant 2 iff fat teh in one herfſe, ald efhoyed- The: ſane 
A P&wers. If, cherefore, the cub tipation Maud revert 
-| to its fifſt principles, ir would; be f6udd wur che W. 
5 ſtanding this, any malignant party „mal take Heart. jority in bech houſes was coneluſive upbn the hk, 
de and be willing: to Tees ther 105 and hapj tel | by which" che mHortty of -the-Jotds 'alonu-Joſt ther 


of "their country to theft own Rthiſter'ends a | negative" Upen tiie cömmenst Bold and abſurd 
* bition, under dy lateve Pretenes 2 religion wal this doctfinè ſecthed; the lords knew the Jpirirf the 
* conſcience; if they fall endesvotit to leſſen my commons tee well 't6 exäfperate then: hay paſſed 


. repuration ind interelt, and to wWeaken my lauft no violent votes dn that hend, though cke reſolution 


* power and authority. if chey Mall pr 2} 1 Carried With k a much ſtronger voftfon of the pri- 


we Alſcountenancltig the preferit law, to loofe 1 the vileges of the peers, ehen Cfiukles, durin his whole 
reign, had ever commifttec on n le com. 


4 God, in His wf good tine, will diſcover ther to But mis violence of the Tower touts produced # 
e me; and that che Wilder thd'coutage of my. high || alteren effekt from whit it Was intended] It operates 
** * court of 55 60 f n with re in their || ſtropghy in favour of the king. They f60n' perceive! 
/preffion and puniſhment, wy itz an in order te avere the conſetfwences, Encou- 
This anſwer, though che kv Was, oblige dite 90 raged the Jower Elaſy of people, and perfons ine⸗ 


124 the ſtrongeſt reaſons for R 8. \ 5 ſo great! pable f Judgingg för theinſldves, to ſens petitions 
Lomplained of in the beginaink of his reign, Achte || 25 ate dock gn "the "biſhops vo in palin 


_ *eoffine himſelf within the limits of civility v6 ads Ohe was btblig Ht ub by the London re 
fubje&ts who had tranſgreſſed all the bounds of re. But the pages 416 tr” bje&t'6f their #trefition' as chat 
gard and 800d manners, had great effect on the more 

Wie And prudetic part of the nation. Evert the He had 


s Ell his power bver che thulitar)- 
ffered tb Taiſe ken kouſunck volunteers for 


RATS es m 
leaders 0 the” commons tliemlelves were alarmed, {| the ſefvite'df- Frelihd ; -btichbp opofal was" fe) 


and began to fear, that unfeſs they could remove the under retence that whey wefs' whwilling" to molt the 


biſhops from the K6uſe of lords, they ſhould "never || king with (6! Htrges military force though the mot 


ſucesed in the plan they had projected. They had des ul account, _ \paſierie' Þ pernibns were eve!) 


Witkour tices; ThE oer thotrs 


#lread atrettipred this without Facrets, though thir- || day received! from the Probeſta nes in Ireland. by 

teen of the biſhops wete inipeached of high-treaſofl. Scbts touphit thereby ified: with; und 2 

Nor could the cofmittee, with all their art, draw up a papet to che comments, ipfiſting upon 4 eardporical " 

any charge A gaihſt Laud "that Would affect either his I! 6h wer. It was in Vain U Ohatles doegdeat ou 

nie or f for dane. They, howeyer, fenewed their at. 5 'the motions of che Cemmone bre 

tempts Ag int. the biſhop s With © wr violence, but 5 ; ths time Wasrfrümleſsty Apent in est 
t it 'kighty Urea II more wh. "That" wis i never Paick; To tony lin, 


— i —_—__ 


. 
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withſtanding the warm declarations made againft it | 
by the commons. But Chatks wanted coutage to 
ſupport his nomination; he ſoon after diſmiſſed 


On the eleventh of December, while the houſe was | 


religion in 


cir mejority in the houſe, end the king) in che end, | 


" England. But Charles had taken His meaſures, | 


that were never executed; in conferences that had no F Perſuaded that he was now capable, of giving che 
concluſion, 


and in debates that had no meaning. I final blow to the popularity of the difconitented lead- 
Though the tumultuous aſſemblies of the lower ers, by producing undoubred evidences of their hav- 
4ifs of people {till continued about Weſtminſter- || ing invited the Scots to invade England; the king 
hall, and the two houſes of parliament, yet the po- ordered the attorney-general to impeach them of high 


ulariry of Charles daily increaſed among the better || treaſon, at the bar of the houſe of lords. e 


rt, The common-councit of London not only |} obeyed his majeſty's commands, and preſented at the 
diſclaimed publicly their haying any ſhare in them, || clerk's table in the houſe of peers, the following ac- 
but alſo preſenced everal dutiful addreſſes to the king; culations, WE; : 8 

beleeching him to continue his reſidence at White- _ Articles of high-treaſon, and other miſdemean - 
hall, and affuring him of protection againſt any who: || ors againſt the lord Kimbolton, Mr. Denzil Hollis, 
ould dare to offer him the leaſt inſult. The Scots Sir Arthur Halkerigg, Mr. John Pym; Mr. John 
fo, affected to ſee their king ill uſed by others, how- || Hambden, and Mr. William Strode;. 
ever contumaciouſly they had treated him themſelves, * 1, That they have traiterouſly endeavoured to 


aformed kim of the correſpondence carried. en be: ſubvert the fundamental laws and government, of 


tyden the chief covenanters and the principal leaders England, to deprive the king of his royal authority, 


the continuance of the late invaſiunn. Power over the lives, libetties; and eſtates of his 
Unfortunately Charles miſtook. this gleam of com- || Majeſty's ſubjefts; ETA | 
ſion for the return of luftre to his reigh, He be- || 2. bex 
an therefore to act with more ſpirit and vigour, He || many foul afperſi 
Acharged Belfour from. his government - of the | 
Tower, and appointed Lansford in his place, not- 


of the houſe of commons, both before, and during and to place in fützects an arbitrary and tyrannical 
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* 
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Lansford; and gave the command go Sir John Biron.- || i 


engaged in warm debates with regard to biſhops vot- | 
ing in parliament, the king iſſued a proclamation for 
paying obedience to the las for eſtabliſuing the true {| 

in England; and the next day be ibed aho- 
ther, commanding all abſent members to attend their ||... 
duty in parliament, Theſe rwo proclamations, pub- 


5 ligns; and tq, thas 
ed and countenanted tumults 


others of the \yiſeſt and moſt popular members in the W Sn gy Have rraiterguſly conſpired, to 
i and actually haye levied war againk the king,” . 


p FE 8 Ar r ng levy; 
** — l a han 3 Y — 8 LA — 8 12 ; * ' „ 7 „ 2 7 ' ; 1 of . 
he commons had paſſed a hill for imprefling men After delivering theſe articles Oi impeachment, 
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the, ferjeant tral have 
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tion would {oor have loſt their popularity, and alſo 


would bare certainly. preyaited ; atleaſt ſo far a8 to cher order; and this houſe doth declare, chat if any 
e ancient laws and conſtitution || perſon whatſoever, ſhall offer to arreſt or detain the 
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oft all the advantages he had gained oer the ep- 
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him to ſtand upon his or their guard of defence, || advanced almoſt to the coach door, and called al 
andi o make reſiſtance according to the proteſtation * To your tents, O frael;” words uf ed by ab, 
taken to defend the privilege of parliament. || bellious Iſraelites, when they abandoned their kin . 
Irritated at theſe proceedings, the king reſolved to || Rehoboam. 15 
go the next day in perſon to the houſe of commons, || The king had hardly left the city, before a ow. 
and demand the impeached members. But this deſign mittee of the parliament met at Merchant-Ta oi 
was not kept ſufficiently ſecret to anſwer his majeſty” s Hall, doubtleſs to inſinuate, that they did not th] 8 
intention. The counteſs of Carliſle, ſiſter to the themfelves fafe without the walls of London. Th. 
earl of Northumberland, diſcovered it, and ſent in- committee was charged with the affairs of Ireland, 
telligence to the five members, ſo that they had time || which; notwithſtanding the-dreadful ſfeuation of th. 
to withdraw a few minutes before the king en- proteſtants in that kingdom, had been hitherto ing 
tered. Charles was attended with his ordinary tetinue, || gle&ed. A declaration was, ſoon after their meetin 
amounting to about two hundred men, armed in their I drawn up, with regard to the late attempt om the pri. 
uſual manner, ſome with halberts and ng Wen . 5 of parliament, andi after warde confirmed b 


walking ſwords. He left flis attendants. in the 10 by, * It was conc ie following terms: 
and the door being immediatchythrown der . 1 2 8 — — 5 ir e royal perſon, e 
tered the houſe and ee do the ſpeaker's hairs ; eee to 1 commons, with a grea 
all the members ſtanding up toxecenve ting.” I Ede mei, tn mm a warlike manner, 
looked carefully round the houle, Bot ok f 


N And piſtols, who came up 
612008 s houſe, and placed them. 
not, places and paſſages near 
great erfor and chiſturbance of 
| OF. den ſit] RD and, according 
ant ER r manner, 
me Or: | oth kingdom 
England” 73 1 Suk Ris a goa 
ed n indelf" in the peaker” chair, did demand 
* was in England could be me „„ rf if ORDER! 5 of div Vers me: bers of that houke to 
e vileges than Tfhall be, et. , no} or acver ed'ro } |} Batt 
"0 phe we has privilege. T ere e = 85 eee er dreck By 
4c you, that 1 mult have theſ Wien rel ear We. Mime 4 
„find them. Well, | ſince 33 l e eie 
« flown, I do e expect you wi d che ne; as |f. 
* ſoon as 15 1 return, Hee 10 a ou, St Weiß 


le Put not e the 1 
accuſed members, ee ie”: 1 9 55 $3 6th ; | 6 8 
the commons. * Oe. TE 

Gentlemen, e 

„L am ſorry: for tian 225 
« Yeſterday I ſent a ferjeait'at a Artns:t6 
© who, by my order, \ F re accuſed 
ce Inſtead of obedience, ce ' 
here declare to you, thar chop Ino 


Eh dhe houft of commons, 
Mgh Þreach of the rights and 

erties: of " parliament, and inconfiftent with the 
1 * 1d freedom thereof," and therefore the 
aden eon eve, that they cannot, with ſafety 

Ar Ser perſons,” or the indemnities of the 


ve * bt 
Ki ; and Jegal "way one | Bates and 'privileges/of patliament, fit here any 
* never want any diher® K 1 ; Nik ces lee 8 r without 4 full 2 indication of fo. high A 
* cannot do what I came for, 1 ch . is ho 


i | f : fie | ; . of privile e. and 2 fafficient guard wherein 

t tte thay confide; far which both houfes jointly, 
* Fan his houſe N itſelf; have bern humble ſuitors 
| te 5 is maßeſt and cannot is yet obtain.” 


tles fer the nation in 


M6. 


occaſion to. ve 48 what: have 
„whatever I have dogeintav 
of my ſubjedts, 1 2 28 & 

It is impoſſib to d ide ba 
this imprudent of ic 
and even beforet gTeachel mh 
the. member hh EM N 
Immediately after his Patte, 
till the next da) Wand he Bve 


g 75 48 
— —— — 


ny. w/ 10 4 This impr ent ation of: Oh 
Hufe: Ae. N. alin | Was talked” of but declara- 


_HONS, vote aud den | "againſt the late fla- 
Seer breach of pre 


| ſe eral addreſſes were 
| to. the King. 2 


wx i veſting. him to name the 
Fon hd had de e har a to Pürſue ſuch alarming 
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tired into the ci theywerefare of protecyic 15 + meaſures?” Petition Were” alſo: ent up from different 
The guards at gates win ieee et e and, Among others, the lord 
and the greater Pat 10 OE "contin the 1 an | dEommmon-comdicil of London, 


whole night under „ 217 1111 VAR . : prefe d to his wee That trade is decayed, 
Early the mers en Os les Aifparched a mid 0-48 1 -thEproteſtant religion, and the lives 
ſage to the lord I mayor, ordering him to call a cbm A ne liberties.of the es, by the deſigns of papiſts; 
mon council inmediacely:* *” is commands 2 [| n more particulatly, by heir fomenting the Irifh rebel- 
obeyed ; and*abai ten Ge clock, the being attended zen, thatiging che eonſtable of the Tower, by 
only by three or four lords, 5 to Guildhall, and 1 fortifying Whitehall, and his majeſty's late invaſion 
— the following ſp h to the common-council.' of the Rouſe of commons. They therefore pray, 
Gentlemen 722 {| that by the parliament's advice, the proteſtants of 
« am come to demand fuch perſons bs 1 have Ireland may be Telieved'; che Tower put into the 
already accuſed of High-treaſon, and do believe hands of perſons of truſt; a guard appointed for 
are concealed in the we” 1 HOY good man will || the ſafety of che parliarnent'; and that the five men: 
keep them from me; their offences are treaſons, ||| bers may not og reſtrained, nor proceeded againſt, 
< and miſdemeanors of a very high nature. I deſire | but by the privilege of parhament. * 
« your loving aſſiſtance herein, that they may be Charles thought” proper tò return an anſwer to this 
brought to a legal trial. © A 1 petition; in which he obſerved, „that it was im. 
And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions raiſed, ¶ poſſible for him to expreſs a greater ſenſe of gr 
that J am a favourer of the popiſh religion, I do than he had done; that, merely to ſatisfy the city, be 
« profeſs, in the name of a king, that I did, and | had removed a very worthy perſan from his comma 
« ever will, to the utmoſt of my power, be a proſe- in the Tower; and that the late tumults had der- 
'« cutor of all ſuch as ſhall any ways oppoſe the laws || it abſolutely neceſſary for him to fortify- Whiteh? 
and ſtatutes of this kingdom, 12 papiſts or || for the ſecurity of his own perſon: that his going to 
* ſeparatiſts; and not only ſo, but I will maintain || the houſe of commons was to apprehend thoſe hve 
and defend that true proteſtant religion which my members for high-treaſon, to which the privilege, 
father profeſſed, and will continue in it during life.” || parliament could not extend; but that he never in. 
The lord-mayor and aldermen behaved with very || tended to proceed againſt them any otherwiſe than by 
wks civility, and attended him to Temple-Bar; || legal methods only.” 
bur he could not eſcape the contumelious language During the continuance of the tumults of the 0: 
of the populace; the cry of © privilege of parlia- || pulace in the nejghbourhood of Whitehall, 2 
.ment” refounded from all quarters; and one of the reduced officers and young gentlemen from the , 
rabble, more inſolent and more daring than the reſt, || of court offered their ſervice to his majeſty, to pole 
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lis rerſon; in this time of danger and-diforder, from 
- lalolence of the multitude Freqdent firmiſhes 
aſſed berween them and ther populace, which fome. 
ds ended ibn 1 Theſe enen wu 
apache eee the rab 45 


the othets guve then the name of $4 Cavaliers.“ 


Thus the two fuctions, 'which"had: ſo long divided 


the nation; were now diſtingiiiſhed by pafty mates, 
under which they might rendezvous, and ſignalize 


chat muruat hatrech they had conbeived for each other, 


* 


be his did not at all dend roiquiet che 2 Leal 
mwerated b p tion, an inflamed 8 y the artfu f 
re ber romeo Beret opular tumulrs eve | 
day increaſed; and che king thinking himſelf and 
family in danger, determined tocremove from Wkite- 


harangues of t 


hall, and take up his reſidence at Hampton- Court. 
His friends, 'who were ſbeſt acquainted / ith the nature 


dheads;” on ac 
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of popular inſurrections, particularly thoſecof tlie 


Jowet claſs in London, exerted all their inflieence to 


prevail upon the king to lay aſide his deſign. They 


obſerredꝭ that a little firmneſs would be ſufficient to 


diſipate the ſtorm raiſed by an artful faction: hat if 


the king would vemain in his palace, and his friends 


return to their ſeats in parliament; che giddy papu- 


government reſume their natural order. Rut ali their 


reaſonings were in vain: Charles, after difmifling cue 
guard that attended at Whirehall;»vemoved;owirh' his 
Jr p. , cen Holy ret e 

ö Two days after, he ſent a meſſage to the commons, 


f 


in which he propoſed, that they ſnbuld agree üpòn a 
legal method, by which he might carry on His proſt- 
cution againſt «the. members, teſt farther miſunder- 
ſtandings happen with * . privileges. In their 
anſwer, they defired the Ei | 

his accuſation before the houſe, 'pretending that they 
muſt firſt judge whether it would be proper to abah- 
don their members xo u legal trial. In a ſubſequeſit 


meſſage, Charles informed them, chat he was wil 


ling, for the preſent, to wave all proſecution, und, 
by another, he offered pardon to the members; of- 
fered to concur in any law that fhould acquit or 
{cure them; offered any fephration for the breach 
of privileges, of which he acknewledged they had 
reaſon to complain. But the commons were deter- 
mined to accept of no ſatisfaction, unleſs he would 
name the perſons who adviſed him to purſue that 
illegal method; a condition which they well knew he 
muſt refuſe. TTC 11 


But though the commons were deaf to all the offers 


; 


ing to lay the grounds of | 


| 
| 


1 
' 
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and his patliamen n. 
The accuſed members, who had hitherto affected 
to remain; in the city, now returned is triumph to 


| Weſtminſter... Fbe Thames was covered with boats 


and then veſſels, mounted with ſmall pieces of ord- 
nance, and prepared for battle. Skippon, whom 
the commons, by their own authority, had appointed 


amajbr-general of the city militia; conducted the 


members, at the head of a tumultuous. army, to 
Weſtminſter. When the populace; both by land 
and water, paſſed. by Whitehall, they afked; in a 
very inſulting manner, What was become of the 
King and his cavaliers ? and whether they were fled 2” 
9; It Was now lufficiently;ev ident, from the proceed - 
ings of | both parties, that the ſword alone could de- 
aide the conteſt: Charles, however, was ſtill deſirous 


of [/avertirig the horrors of a civil war; and accor- 


dirigly ſent a meſſage to the parliament; deſiring, 
chat they would digeſt into — body all the — 
andes of the kingdom, and to ſehd them to him, 
1 favourahle aſſent to thoſe means which 
ould / be thouglit moſt effectual for fedreſs But 
this requeſt was refuſed: the commons pretended 
they were too much engaged in matters of far 
greater conſequencey to ale them time ſufficient 


| 


r fe 1 
Theſe ronceſſions, were ſurely ſufficient to have 
quieted the apprrhenſions ef men who were deſirous 


'of peace. But the leaders of the party had fo invin- 


Cible a diſtruſt of Charles, that they put no confi- 
dence in his promiſes; and were perſuaded that no- 
would be ſufficient far their ſafety. He, however, 


they. He had taken away, by his meſſages and 


<onceffions; » all the points controverted between 


them. New ones were thetefore ſtarted. - They de- 
fired him to put the Tower of London, all the torts; 


and the whole militia of che kingdom, into ſuck 


: 
* * 
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| 
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hands as they could truſt. Charles agreed to give 


the command of the Tower to Sir John Coniers, in- 
ſtead of Sir John Biron, though the latter had done 


nothing to merit his diſcharge ; but he abſolutelß 


refuſed their requeſt with regard to the militia. 
Charles had removed to Windſor, and began to 


| make diſpoſitions agairift providing for events which 


' 


he now ſaw: no proſpect of avoiding. He perceived 
that the intention of the parliament was to ſecure the 
magazines.in the Tower of London, Hull, and Portſ- 


mouth; and even their addreſſes to him had hinted 


made them by his majeſty, the diſtreſs to which him. 


klf and his family were reduced, excited the com 
paſſion of the wiſer part of the nation. - They were 
alarmed at the furious proceedings of the commons: 
no perſon ſeemed to be ſafe;/as it could not be known 


trealon, It ſoon appeared that they were determined 


ſomething of that kind. He had given private or- 
ders to the duke of Newcaſtle to ſecure Hull; but 


| the deſign being diſcovered hy the treachery of ſome 


| 
| 
« 
| 


what they would, or what they would not vote to be | 


| 


to ſtrike a terror into every perſon who ſhould ven- 


dure either to ſpeak his mind, or to do his duty. | 


They allowed the attorney- general but one night to 


Prepare for juſtifying his conduct with regard to his 


icculing the five members; and after many captions 


prion till they could bring him to an open trial. 
© appears, however, that the 


"over the names of the witn 
could SP 


this th 


es whom the king 


ormati 


9 


* this, for the: Scottiſh". parliament ordered their 


38 | 


cy were diſappointed by the attorney's firm. 
= Had they ſucceeded in be intention, i. might, 
I aps, have proved till more favourable to Charles, 
f dis more than probable, that he had both his in- 
gs on and proofs from the Scots, who would 
wo = been obliged to declare in his favour ; | 
key ſeem themſelves to have been apprehenſive 


about his „the houſe of commons inſiſted on 
his attending his duty in parliament; and ordered 
Sir John Hotham, a gentleman or great eſtate in 
that-neighbourhood, to take care of the place for the 
parliament. At the ſame time, they paſſed a vote, 
that the governor of Portſmouth ſhould admit no 
perſon into that fortreſs, nor ſuffer any part of the 


ordnance or military ſtores to be diſpoſed of, without 


an order from the king fignified by both houſes of 
3. Kanye 18 | 4 parliament. REP 
queſtions, which he could not agſwer withour break | 
10 his oath of ſecrecy, they voted him guilty of a | 
gh crime, and addreſſed" the lords to ſecure his 


Theſe proceedings were by many conſidered as A 
diffolution of the regal government; eſpecially as 
the commons had taken upon themſelves, not only to 


[| diſpoſe of the militia and trained bands of the capi- 


b true deſign ef theſe 
Proceedings againſt the attori 2 was to diſ. 


tal, but to name lord lieutenants of ſeveral counties, 
and even the captains that were appointed to com- 


mand the ſhips of war. The duke of Richmond 
Produce againſt the accuſed members; but in 


was highly exaſperated at theſe proceedings, and 
made a motion in the houſe of peers to adjourn for 
ſix months; but his motion was over-ruled, he was 
flighrly cenfured for his conduct, and a proteſt was 
entered by thoſe lords who were friends to the com- 
mons, becauſe, as they pretended, his puniſhment 
was not adequate to his crime. So dangerous was it 


to oppoſe rhe current of popular fury, whatever un- 


donſtitutional methods were made uſe of to effect it f 
1 | Richmond 
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| conimifſioners to mediate a peace between the King 
| *. 1 . 5 


ſtood at preſent fairer in the eye of the public than: 


— — — ooo. 


3 N D. 164. 
-, Richnidti was a nobleman of great ſpiriti neatly 
related to the king, and in poſſeſſion of & very large 
eſtate.” The leaders of the commons therefore thought 
it neceſſary to point him out as an object of pop 


baſis not to be ſhaken: He therefore op 


againſt their ſovereign. But the very words that had 
been nd r ge uttered againſt mujeſty; were 
_ cenſured when they were directed againſt the leaders 


df the commons. His ſpeeches were declared ma- 
lignant, and hè himſelf committed to the Tower. 


Charles ſaw the proceedings of the commons / with 
aftoniſhment, and began to be anxious for the per- 
ſonal ſafety of his wife and children, whom he loved 
with the moſt tender affection. It was therefore re- 

ſolved to fend them to Holland, where they would 
be beyond the reach of their inveterate enemies. His 


eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Mary, had been lately 


married to the prince of Orange, who now greatly 
intereſted himſelf in favour of a monarch reduced: to 
the greateſt diſtreſs. Charles accordingly repaired 
to Dover, where they embarked for the continent. 
While the king was employed in providing for the 
ſafety of his family, the commons preſented to him a 
bill for diſpoſing of the militia, or rather putting it 
entirely into the hands of the 
houſe had been ſo accuſtomed to inſult the perſonal 
character of the king, that the very preambles to 
their bills preſented to him for the royal aſſent, were 


generally conceived in the moſt contumelious lan-. 
guage. This with regard ta the militia was remark- | 


able; it was as follows: Whereas there has been 


„of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign 
upon the houſe of commons, which we have juſt | 
© cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody counſels of 
& already raiſed a rebellion in the kingdom of Ire- | 


_ << papiſts and other ill affected perſons, who have 
& land. And whereas by reaſon of many diſcoveries, 
ve cannot but fear they will proceed, not. only to 
es ſtit up the like rebellions and inſurrections in this 
kingdom of England; but alſo to back them with 
< forces from abroad, &c. -. 0 B5 

Charles was weary of making conce 


» þ a 


\ 


plied; that he was not ſufficiently at leiſure to conſi- 


der a matter of ſuch importance, and therefore they 


muuſt wait till his return for a poſitive anſwer. Alarm- 


ed at this delay, the parliament inſtantly diſpatched 


another meflage to the king, prefling him for an im- 
mediate anfwer. They repreſented that when dangers 


ſequence with a denial ; that it was their duty to ſee 


a meaſure ſo neceſſary to the ſafety of the public car- 
ried into execution; that the people in many parts of 


the kingdom had applied to them for that purpoſe, in 
the moſt earneſt manner; and that in ſome places, 
the inhabitants were ſo alarmed at their preſent dan- 
gers, that they had exerted their own a 
preparing for their defence. 


Charles had already paſſed 
biſhops of their votes in parliament, and hoped his 


comphance in that particular would have prevented 
their making any farther demands. He was miſtaken; 
and now perceived that the commons were not to be 


fatisfied; while any power remained in the crown. 


The king did not, however, think proper to give the 
Commons an abſolute denial; but defired that if the 


ular 
teſentment . They procured an atteſted cbpy of the 

proteſt; and reſolved, that the houſe had fuſicient 
dauſe to accuſe him of being one of the malignant 
party, and an ill counſellor to his majeſty2?> Sir“ 
Ralph Hopten alſo felt the weight of their reſrnt- 
ment. He had been one of the moſt ſtrenuous de- 
claimers againſt the real grievances of his country; 

but was perſuaded the conceſſions: made by the king 

were more than ſufficient for reforming the govern- 
ment, and placing the liberties of the ſubject on a 
| poſed the 
proceedings of the houſe with great forced of reaſon, 
and ſometimes with indecent expteſſions, q ſimilar to 
thoſe that had been uſed by many of the leaders 


parliament. The lower 


uthority in 


a bill for depriving the 


1 
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1:4 that'the-anſwer is agrecable to, what in juſtice q 
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| tune; that he would immediately giv 


—_ 


o 


i 


l 


« 


. A. ated tn n 


n * 


1 know not what to anſwer. Tou ſpeak 01 


Vceaſon you can aſlæ, or I in honour, 
„mall not alter it many point. 


* laws Have Id 


Part defeRive;/ it wi 

Promiſing at the Si 
Iſlions to 
name. 
They 


military autlority was in any 
be conferred op te crown 


* 


. 


recourſe to menaces, where they found 
huſe as: yet to 


a 


jefty's leaving the capital, and: Eafneſtiy preſſes 4.” 
bo return, and fGxhis weffdenes ar White 8 jon 
king was aſtoniſhed : at this meſſage, and made the 
following anſwer: too then committee who deliveres 


„ » „ 
* 3 A SD + 44+ Is © q * * 4 2. 
Nuo. aon 38 930 ein an 3 N 
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„ Lam fo much amazed at this eſſagg, 


. * 
1 {1 
Ah! 


thav' 1 


dens 


likewiſe be 


ies and fears Lay your hands uon yd 
and aſk mire — — 
-* diſturbed with fears and jeabouſies z and if fo. I 
„As tothe militia, J though o much ef it he- 
fore I gave that anfwer, and am ſo much aflured, 


— 
{+ 


grant, that.! 
8 ee eise 
Formy reſidente near you, I wiſh it might be 
<* abſent. myſelf from Whitehall: a you elyes 
whether I have ndt en © 10) lg nab oe 
What would | 


you. have:?; Hava l. wiolswd. pour 
enied te paſs any Bill fot the eaſe 


2 * 


loving ſubjects to the laws eſtabliſhed, and that 


and ſecurity of my ſubjects ? Eo not afk what 
% you have done forune. fi ago 2 tn! 616 
„ ©. Have any of my pedple been \ tranſport ed. with 
fears and apprehenfions:? I offer: as free-and gene- 


cc 


ral a pardon as you yourſelves cam deviſe. Alf this 


ts conſider ed, there is a judgment of heaven upon 
this nation, if theſe diſtractions continue. 

fd ſo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts 
and intentions are upright for the maintenance of 
of the proteſtant religion, and for the obſerrance 
and preſervation of the laws; and I hope God 
will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my.,preſerva- 
Pon ß ̃ ging of eo 
mmons declared that the king's anſwer was | 
a refuſal ; that thoſe whoſe counſels he: followed were 


| enemies to the ſtate; that if he perſiſted-in-his.reſo- 
| lution, he would expoſe the ſafety of the three king: 


doms to the utmoſt danger, unlels the parliament pro- 


| vided/ſome remedy ; and that they approved the con- 
II duct of thoſe who had already put themſelves in 2 
ſſions, and now | i TR TEN 
determined to change his conduct. He did not, 
however, abfolutely refuſe the royal aſſent, but re- 


poſture of defentS: : 10 ar gfe $0: 00% 

But notwithſtanding this they were: greatly; alarm. 
ed, eſpecially when it was known that his majeſty IN 
tended to viſit the northern parts of his kingdom, 
and to make the city of Vork the place of his xl. 


| dence. As ſoon as the king reached Huntingdo, 
| for their conduct with regard 
| | land, and informing. them, 
and diſtractions prevailed, a delay was of. equal con- 


| he ſent a meſſage to the commons, upbraiding them 
to the affairs of Ire 
that he expected a 
equal tenderneſs in them with regard to his majeſty" 
known unqueſtionable privileges, among which he 
{ure it is a fundamental one, that his ſubjects cannot 
be obliged to obey any act, order, or injunction 10 
which his majeſty hath not given his conſent; # 

therefore he thinks it neceſſary to publiſk, that he 


expe &, and hereb requires obedience- from all 1 


ce of order or ordinance, 


preſume not, on any preten | y 
to which his majeſty is no party, concerning the - 
litia, or any other things to do or execute what 1 f 
warranted by thoſe laws; his majeſty being reſo = 
to keep the laws himſelf, and to require obedience® 
them from all his ſuhjectnns. 4 
And his majeſty recommends to his pafllame 
what he had before required, that they ſhould 5 
poſe and digeſt as ſoon as poſſihle, ſuch acts 4 (hall 
| 5 | Te - 
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11 chiak fits fonothe preſent and futvie eſtabliſtr- befdre, they thadicifo »ſoletinilydetermitied? al Liſt 
| ſhall Zo e es, d:the:fireiand 1 Charles. Ee hacꝭ attempieui toe a peu 
"ent of; Seit — Farguits 21tha libeiibe of ocker illeg taxes; under — fn | tiger f which 
Their perſons, \the-ſequrity :of the true treligion:now | he was the ſole judge. Theparliament denied that 
vrofelled in.theichurch of England; tlie maintaining this danger was tufficiently:.jeatinent t6wffrant an 
bt his. majeſty's'|regal.cand-juiſt aurhoriry;":and'/the || arbicrary(extrciinef power 3) anghthebefottthey-vottd 
Keule of his qevenue : his majeſtyo being ery de- his proc 1tocbe- illegal.q! I? the fame rmariner 
Grows 40 take. all fitting and juſt ways; which ma? cha parlianbent᷑ now demagded ch&militia, 0undet pre 
bege\;a: BAÞpY- underſtanding between him and his fff tence f extracrdinaty. and-ihgifliinent Bangers] The 
9 al ment, in which he conceives his greateſt power refuſed to gratify them, becauſe hechd Hot ap. = 
Ind- iche conſiſt. Jodi, toilggut 2d 302 [left Hoop Ppreliend thele dangers to: be ſuſiviently.alarmi > iy 
Ibis meſſage threw, the houſe . intaa new torment. | wo Warrant chem ſtorequite from Him [a ſufrender of 
They, reſolved to inſiſt upon their former reſolutions che real part of auihority, sil dad been 
concerning the militias they voted ſevere penalties | veſted in him by. the. comſtitatiomi YES Joly .. 
avaintt all who-had adviſed the K ing to give that I 9: Dhe arms of fall the forces'tlevied aguinſtthe'Scots 
Anſwer ; and. reſolvedupont the queſtion; that when Þ| bad: been depoſited in the) magazirie of Hun; and 
the lords and commons in parliament, vbich is the Sir John Hotham, the .govet1 11 had accepted a 
ſupreme, court of judicature in the ikingdom,> ſhall | commiſſion from the parliament," but was thoughts 
declare what the law of tlie land is 3 to. have this not | bei no enemy either to the church or. monarchy! 
only queſtioned, and controverted, but contradicted, * heſe circumſtances induced Charles to believe; that 
3s. a high breach of the privilegeiof-pariiament.” |. * af he proceedefi in perſon to the gates of that tdw; 
Charles was now leis. afraid of- their infolence. || before the ' commencement of hoſtilities, the governor; 
He had reached Vork I and. finding the: people faith: overawed by his preſerice; would admit: him with his 
| 
| 


ful to him, he-determined firmlysto oppoſe the at2 || ordinary retinue, by which: means he might! eaſily 

tempts of, the parliament with.regard-to.the mnnlitia: }| beedme maſter of ſo important à place. He was, 
On the contrary, thę commons, reſolved to ſupport || howevyer,: miſtakem Hlotham had received oſtrict 

| orders from the parliament tò be upon his guard; ſo 

that when Charles appeared before the plate, tlie 

governor ſent him a very reſpectful meſſage, deſiring 

his majeſty not to approach nearer to the tow˙f; but 
obey his majeſty's orders ſignified to them by both the king continuing to, advance, he ordered the bridge 
houſes; that, is, the orders of parliament, ſignified || to be drawn up, and the garriſon to appear on the 
in the king's name, with an intent to dethrone him: walls in a poſture of reſiſtance. When Charles was 


the power they had uſurpedʒ in contempt of alblaws; 
appointect lord lientenants to che different counties, 
gave them the command of the militin, the garnſons; 
and all the forts in the kingdom; obliging them to 


Manifeſtos, the forerunners of civil wats;: were pub- 


near 1 fot his voice to be heard bylthe garriſon, 
liſhed on both ſides: Thoſe of the king: oarried with || he called for Hotham and demanded entrange; which 
them a force of evidence, Which was only oppoſed 


| ; | the governor refuſed, declaring; that he Had received 
by. invectives. A detail of the ſacrifices: and con2 || his: truſt from the parliament. Charles as in no 
ceſſions he had made, and of the violences and inſults || condition to attack the. place; and therefore repeated 
which had been their only reward, gave an: appear: || his demand, offering to reduce his train to twenty 
ance of juſtice to his cauſe. Confiding in the trength || perſons. » This was alſo denied; beer # we | 
of his arguments, the king was deſirous. that. the ceiving that the governon was determined td defend 
declarations of the parliament might be diſtributed the place, die retired; after proclaiming Sir John 
with his own; while the parliament was very in: || Hotham a traitor by two heralds at arms. He after- 
duſtrious to ſuppreſs the, kings papers. Lord Falk: wards complained to the parliament, of the diſdbedi- 
land, ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Hyde, afterwards || ence of the governor; but Was fo far from obtaining 
lord Clarendon, were the authors of the papers in redreſs, that they juſtified the action. 
behalf of the king. In theſe the Engliſh conſtitution . The increaſing inclinations of the inhabitants of 
was defined with great preciſion z the three ſpecies of ¶ Yorkſhire: for the royal nauſe; greatly. alarmed the 
government, the monarchical, the ariſtocratical, and || parliament. They hadi raiſtd a guard of ſix hundred 
the democratical, were diſtinguiſned; and the go- || men for his perſon, and ſeemed determined to aſſiſt 
vernment of England ſhewn to be a compound of || him to the utmoſt of their power. The parliament, 
the whole, each tempering the other. ] though they had already levied a guard for theni- 
The parliament could not anſwer the facts brought || ſelves, had attempted to ſeize the whole military 1 
by the king, to convince the world that he had done || power, the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom, | 
all that could be required of him to give them ſatiſ- || yet they immediately voted, * that the king feduced —_ | 
faction. But they pretended, that the king, even || ©; by wicked counſels, intended to make war againſt 
while he was making his conceſſions, was contriving < his parliament, who; in all their conſultations and 
the means to deſtroy, them. Had they been able to || actions, had propoſed no other end but the care of 


prove this aſſertion; had they i been: able to have || ** his kingdoms, and the performance of all duty 
rought any other evidences for it than a few frivo- 


5 | 3T.t <<, and loyalty. to his-perfon : that this attempt was 4 
, lous facts, many improbable ſuſpicions, and more breach of the truſt repoſed in him by his people; | 
F groundleſs fears; could they have ſhewn any recent || 5; contrary to his oath, and tending to a-diffolationi | 
R inſtances of the king's. violating his conceſſions, or || © of the government; and that whoever ſhould. afiſt = 
ö eren of appearing backward. to grant any thing far= || *, him in ſuch, a war, were traitors by the fundamen- 
5 ther, if they ſhould, be found conſiſtent with the || © tal laws, of the kingdom.” ?? 

of | 


lafety and conſtitution, of the kingdom; they might || ¶ Every thing now haſtened towards à trifis. The 
have been juſtified in ſome part of their harſh treat. parliament appointed the earb:of Eſſex general of 
ment of majeſty. But nothing of that kind appears, || their forces; and the ardaur was ſo great among: the 
even after the ſtrained conſtructions which the two || people in the capital, that no leſs than four thouſand 
n uſes put upon the. leaſt indiſcreet action or: word of || men inliſted in one day. At the ſame time, the par- 
1 imprudent friend of the King; and the journals liament voted a declaration, which they required 
of the ouſe at this time; are filled with inquiries, ¶ every member to ſubſeribe, that they would live and 
proceedings, and ſeverities, which. would diſgrace not || die with their general; | Orders were iſſued for:bring- 
only the barbarous, but the irrational part of man- ing in; loans of money, in order to maintain the 
ind. Charles had denied them nothing but the || forces levied to defend the parliament : and the ⁊cal 
militia, which the conſtitution had confeſſedly lodged || of the people was; in this particular; more remark- 
. is hands, and which they endeavoured to. wreſt || able than in their enliſting under Eſſex; for during 
om him, under pretence. of extraordinary dangers: | ten days, the throng was ſo great; that the perſons 


— 


* 


3 may here be obſerved, that the very queſtion re- || appointed to receive the offerings of the populace had 
3 ned againſt themſelyes, which, but a few months ||, neither time nor room ſufficient for the purpoſe: 
3 79 £ 23 | - | 5 ; ' 8 many 


rr 


The king i bentniſſiout of iarray all over the | land, the lerd high: — 2 ch 
kingdom, but the cuecutiom oi them wa voted tea. 4. or keeper of che g * rede de 7 
| fonable by the They were, however, | | 6 lord privy- ſcal, — rope The lord ad admiral, 


. the king's children, without the: conſent of Parlin- | 
_ ©. ſecular prieſts, and in general 


* g. That the king ſhall reſt ſatisfied with abe metkod 


- bouring princes. ancd Kater of he-proteſtant veli- || it could 3 that rtr deinants e 


e parhament, and reftored to their rights, that future 


* That the military forces now attendin 
+ be approved by both houſes of parliament ; and 


and. employments, may be approved of by both || © (though even theſe twigs would not long Jouriſh, 


by the advice of private men, or by any unknown || demands of the parliament. He retorted their accu- 
lr unſworn countellors ; but that ſuch matters as || fations with great force; and, in a very ſpirited an- 
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S fe therefore bligedl to carry bock bution. "pf-botk hover pale 
Ir ures, till a more -conyentent idpportanily, j{| **- and that no lic act j | 
Rn Ee rerun ——_ To 4 Feet the 
chem. di! = privy eltenmod 
eee aeg. 2e „ s procee c ity, 
uy mg of the people, e went | de don wi of the mahnt 
I a ind appearance of the no- part of — AY re ths hands 
2 . ne ye wr [ G — 
17 18 6 higheſt rank in gdom at- | not e not under fiſteen; 
. — Charles, among whom wus the lord- f= and i any co ro © Swnhnry — 


ay dogs whale che hon: lords. at Weſt | « it ſhall not = ſupplied without the aſſent 
— ym conſiſted} of | more than daxteen mem © major part of tie cooncil,' Which choice a he 
and even ſome of theſe were of the royhl parry, ff ** confirmed at itte next ſntiug f 


bers jament, 
and conſtantly oppoſed;the meaſures af the commons. ff be void. f. That the lord hi . Ab 


Sp y aſton che warden of the cinque ports, the chief povernot 
o large and reſpectable kingdom of Ireland, the- chandellbr ef the exchequer, de 
declared for — — ) Thas produced e et af | . maſter of the wards, cheiſeveral ſecretaries of 1 ſtare, 
« this tæo chief uſtiees and chief baton, ſhall ilwa ways 
an agreen | <-beichoſen withithe- probation of boch Houſes of 
+ = That 9 — of AR, bf! ry mane 2 _ in 3 by 
e of, ſkate, a governors ports and the affent major part of ehe council, in 
60 fortꝭ of the ſleingdom; ffould be chifen and æp- * fame manner as is before — 
<« proved of by the two bhouſes, or by the councilan || cunðſellors. 16. That fach members bf either 
en the intervals of parlinment. 2. That ub places ** Houle of partiamenc, as, during this preſent partiz- 
« ſhall be given. for life; but that thoſe on whom || © ment, havt been put out of ny place et office, 
« they ſhould be beſtowed, may hold them no |: « thatl .eithor.b$ reſtored, or otherwile 0 


| 


10 1— they diſcharge their duty well. 3. That the || tion upon the petition offuchitouſe of which 
two houſes, and — — the perſon are members. 55, That all prrvylcbunſchlers 
«unto wWhom the government and education of the | + Judges hall take-an dach, the form whetesf ſhall 
„ king's children ſhall be committed. 4... Tt mo ** be agreed" upon and ſettle by. act of Pattiament, 
marriage ſhall be concluded, or treared, for any uf 84 for maintaining the petition: ar right, and uf cer. 
* tain ſtatutes made by this parliament, Which ſhall 
tende mentioned by both /howſes;;/ and that n t 
ainſt all papiſts, of all breaches and violatiens of thoſe as fil 
«ſhall be {tritly put in Srecution, wihout my ue, || © be given in charge by che juſtices of the King's 
+ leration or diſpenſation whatſoever.” 6. That the | <- bench every term, and bythe judges of affize in 
<= popiſh/lords' be expelled from the houſe of peers, ( their circuits, and juſtices of the peace at the 
0 0 their children — 5 — in we. rs ro * ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſted according to 
60 ** 'theix being brought up the protefta nt religion. | * law. 18. That the juſtice ef parkament ſhall paſs 
7. That ſuck a po de, va be made of the lin upon all delinquents, Whether they be within the 
4 No” church government, as botk houſes of -partiac || kingdom or in foreign parts; and [that all perſons 
„ment, with the advice of divines; ſhall gdviſe. || *- cited by either-howle ef parliament: ſhall appear, 
Io and abide the cenfure of parliament. 19. Thata 
40 taken by the parliament for ſextiing che militia. * general pardon ſhall be: granted, with ſuch excep- 
4g. That a ſtrict alliance be entered into with the 4. tions as mall be adviſed by* boch houſes of par- 
« ſtates of the United Provinces, and other neigh. « lHament“ 


% ment. 5. That the laws againſt jeſuits, and other 


gion, againſt the pope and his adherents, ro. That ever be complied with, No ſubects had ever talked 

« the five impeached members be cleared by act of 4 ee a ſtrain finee Henry III. was inthe power 
of UEforts. They wy indeed, fo changed 

<< parliaments may be ſecured from the conſequence — rt 10 the ing chat it ſcarce retained 

« of that bad example. 11. That peers made here- || any veſtige of its former Kate, except the name of a 
after be reſtrained from fitting and vd in _ king at the head of a republic. Should I grant 
« Hament, without the conſent of both houſes. _< theſe demands,” Tard the King in his reply, © Ima 
the king be waited on bareheaded, J may have r 

4 de diſcharged. 13. That the lords ws, others 5 4 kiſſed, the title af majeſty may be continue to me, 
« the Privy- council, and others in offices and em- || and The king's authority, fienifted by both houſes, 
« ployments; be removed, except ſach only as ſhall || * may be ſtill the ſtyle of your commands ; fn 
have ſwords and maces carried before me, and 
** that the perſona made choice of to fill their places ( pleaſe myſelf with the fight of x crown and ſceptre, 


— — 
— 


* houſes of parliament; and that the privy counſel- || © when the — which they grew was dead): 

« lors ſhall take an oath for the due execution of || but as to true cal power, I — remain but 
t their places, in ſuch form as ſhall be approved of the outſide, but the Pure but the hen of 2 
by che parliament. 14. That the great affairs of || king.“ 

** the kingdom ſhall not be concluded nor tranſacted Nor did Charles content himſelf with refuſing te 


„concern the public, and are proper for the high || ſwer, exhibired his charge againſt the commons. 
«. court of parliament, ſhall be debated, eſolved, If the parliament (ſaid be) had unſeafonably — 
« and tranſacted only. in parliament z and ſuch as || ſuch propoſitions, as the wiſdon and modeſty of 
« ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary, ſhall || © their predeeeffors never thought fir to offer to an 
© be reſerved to the cenſure and judgment of! patlia - of dur progenitors ; tor we in honour, or regard c 
« ment; and ſuch other matters — ſtate as are pre- our! authoriry, which God hath intraſted 15 
4 per for the privy- council, ſhall be debated and || with for the good: of our people, could 25 bete 
« concluded by ſuch of the nobility” and others as | « without Juſt mare nation, - an 401 uch om 
« ſhall, from time to time, be choſen to fill that I! « propoſitions are, . 
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« blaſted, and thoſe perſons to whom offices; ho- 
« nours, power, and commands were deſigned, by 1 * 
4 ſuch ill-timing Their buſineſs, would have failed || ++ 
e of their expectation, not without a brand upon “ 
« the attempt. Therefore, before any thing of this ce 
« nature ſhould appear, they have (certainly with | « 
e great wiſdom in the conduct of it) thought fit to || -** 
« remove a troubleſome rub in their way, I mean, | 

« the law; and, in order to undermine the . 


, ͥ ESL A. D. 1642. 


poſſible, their intentions, with a mixture of ſome 
things really to be approved by every honeſt man; 
and ſome which were already granted by us; all 
which are artfully blended with thoſe: other things 
.of their main deſign of ambition and private inte- 
' reſt; in hopes that, at the firſt view, every eye may 
not ſo clearly diſcern them in their proper colours. 
The ſword of civil diſcord was now drawn, and 


both parties made preparations for deciding by it the 
« foundations of it, a neẽC power hath been aſſumed, || dreadful conteſt. Hambden, Whitl 


locke. Mainyard, 


383 


« to interpret and declare laws, without us, by extem- |} Grimſtone, St. John, and Selden, accepted of the 
« porary votes, without any cauſe judicially before [| parliament's commiſſions, under the ordinance of mi- 
« either houſe, (which is; in effect, the ſame thing as ||| itia; but the great weight of landed intereſt declared 
« to make laws without ius) orders and ordinances for the king. Charles was furniſhed: by his queen 
« made only by both houſes; were preſſed” upon the wich money, which ſne had borrowed upon her Jewels; 
« people as laws, and their obedience required to [| but the parliament had a much ſurer reſource in pub- 
« them. M7 1-2938919 20 1, 19 HO eee | lic credit, upon which great ſums were raiſed by way 
4 Their next ſtep was to erect an upſtart power of loan; and ſmall ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the 
« without us, in whom, and vnly in whom, the laws || royal and parliamentary parties in different parts of 
« of this realm have placed that power, to command | A e eden, 9 * 15 51 ii eee 

« the militia. And to promote” this deſign, they || - The houſe of: peers had hitherto; ſhewn a ſpirit be- 
« have wreſted from us our magazine and town of || coming ſo auguſt a body. But the greater number of the 
« Hull, and abetted Sir John Hotham in his bare: || lords were now with the king; ſome of them were re- 
« faced treaſon. They have prepared and directed duced by the authority of Eſſex, and the leadingmem- 
« to the people unprecedented invectives againſt our bers of the commons; ſome were intimidated by the 
« government; to weaken, as much as lay in their danger to which their perſons were expoſed by the in- 


7 ' : C5 4 


an 


gr" hear 
— 


222 


« power, our juſt authority, and due eſteem among ſolence of the populace; ſome by the threats of the 
| commons to annihilate their order; ſome were influ- 


them: they have, as injuriouſly as preſumptively, || c 
(though we conceive by this time impudence'itfelf ]| enced: by reſentment, and ſome by. 
is aſhamed of it) attempted to caſt upon us-aſper- || upon the whole there was not a party ſufficient; in their 
« ſions of an unheard of nature, as if we had fayoured || houſe, to ſtem the dreadful torrent that was now 
« a rebellion in our 'own bowels. They have like- || ready to ruſn upon the conſtitution. The venerable earl 
« wiſe broached a new docttine, that we are obliged of Briſtol, diſdaining the ignoble motives of reſent- 
< to paſs all laws that ſhall be offered to us by both {| ment. for the uſuage he had met with from the] king, 
« houſes, however our judgment and confciente ſhall | ini a very pathetic, but ineffectual ſpeech, expoſed the 
oint of policy as pro- || inipending calamities af England, and exhorted them 


« be unſatisfied with them; a poin Mey as pr | reps x 
« per for their dee er s, as deſtructive to all ¶ toconclude a peace with the King on honourable terms. 
. ge But his advice, however prudent and ſalutary, pro- 


« our rights of parliament; and ſo, with ſtrange is 10 
* ſhameleſsneſs, will forget a clauſe in law, {till induced not the deſired effect; the parliament were de- 
* force, made in the ſecond year of Henry V. wherein | termined to puſn the advantage they enjoyed over the 


e both houſes of parliament ee e it is King to the utmoſt extremity... Hollis, by order of the 
< of the king's regality to grant or deny ſuch of their || houſe of commons, demanded at the bar of the lords, 
8 of thoſe pcers who.had refuſed to comply 


« petitions -as pleaſeth himſelf, They have inter- 
< preted our neceſſary guard, legally aſſembled, for | 7 


with the ordinance for the militia, and made an unge- 
© againſt a traitor in open rebellion, tolbe with intent ¶ ere known to he well affected to the ling were pub- 
* to levy war againſt our Parliament, the thought 


the defence of us, and of: our children's perſons, 


* whereof our very ſoul abbors, thereby to render us || pulaee, and could not attend their duty in parliament 
* odious to our C without being expoſed to the utmoſt danger; while 


f 
| 

They have ſo awed our good ſubjects with pur: I 
| 


* 


r 


© 
- 


e | thoſe:whq had the courage to join his majeſty were 
* ſuivants,” long chargeable attendance;' heavy cen: ff brandedwitti-theepprobrious title of · betrayers of the 
* ſures, and illegal impriſonmefnts, that few of them || liberties of their country. The commons likewiſe 
a durſt offer to preſent their tenderneſs: of our ſuffer: | voted, that all horſes ſent to the north, without an 
* ings, their own juſt" grievances; {anditheir ſenſe of order from the parliament, ſhould be ſeized and ſecu- 
71717. every I} ei AE the amb tine: they: yoted nine-of the lords 
ET ſubject of this kingdom, though in an humble 1] +freapable-of Ever again ſitting iu parliament; -- 
n petition directed to beth houſes; and if any did, | 
. was ſtifled in the birth, called ſedition, and burnt 
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The laſt reſolution produced a ſurprizing alacrity 

e among the nobility now with the king. They ſigned 
by the hands of the common haigman. [ 2 paper, that they would obey no orders or com- 

: They have reſtrained the attendance of our ordi: || .miands whatever, but ſuch as were warranted by the 
* nary houſhold ſervants; and ſeized upon thoſe ſmall || ktiown laws of the land; that they would defend the 
0 ſums of money which our credit had provided to king's perſon, crown, and dignity, together with his 
n buy us bread, with injunctions that none ſnould be || majeſty's juſt and legal prerogative, againſt all per- 
8 uffered to be returned or conveyed to us at Vork, || ſons and power whatſoever; that they would defend 
« Or © any of our peers or ſervants with us; ſo that; [| the true proteſtant religion, . eſtabliſhed by the law of 
" effect, they have blocked us up in that county. the land, the lawful liberties of the ſubject of En- 

8 They have filled the ears of the people with the gland, and the juſt privileges of his majeſty, and both 
; noiſe of fears and jealouſies, though taken up upon || houſes of parliament; and; that they would obey. no 
2 truſt, tales of {kippers, ſalt fleets, and ſuch like, Ib rule, order, or ordinance whatſoever, that had not 


N order by which alarms to prepare them to receive || the royal aſſent. Animated by theſe aſſurances of 
2 uch impreſſions as might beſt advance this deſign }| ſupport, Charles having collected a few forces, ad- 
5 when it ſhould be brought to maturity; and now || vanced to the ſouthward; and, on his arrival at Not- 

It ſeems they think we are ſufficiently prepared for tingham, he erected his royal ſtandard; the open ſig- 
theſe bitter pills. We are in a handſome poſture || nal of diſcord and civil war thoughout the nation. 
« 2 receive theſe humble deſires, which probably 


— 


« 


| Never perhaps was quarrel more unequal than that 

are intend d k N ' Ty 1 GE . , q F 8 | . ” - - 
« „ intended to make way for a ſuperſetation of a || between the two contending. parties; when Charles 
Jet higher nature, if we had not made this diſco: || 


Tia | Not 1 US erected his ſtandard, almoſt every advantage lay 
A wad, for they do not tell us this ĩs all. In them II againſt the royal cauſe. The patliament were maſters 
hk muſt obſerve, that theſe. contrivers, the better || of the royal revenues, the. fleet, the ſea- ports, and 

? advance their true ends, diſguiſed, as much as || all the magazines of arms and amunition. The king 


39 5 F | was 


principle; ſo that 


* — 
— — — 
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nerous: uſe of the diſcovery. The names of thoſe as 
ſhed, by which means they were inſulted by the po- 
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was deftitute of almoſt every advantage. He had nei- |, have heen voted by both houſes to be delin 
cher arms nor amunition except what belonged to the and ſhall leave them to the juſtice of the n. 1 
trained bands in the counties favourable to his inte- ment, to be proceeded with according to ON” * 
reft, and a ſmall ſupply ſent him by his queen from “ merits; to the end, that both this and 8 
Holland. It is therefore no wonder that the parlia- || © generations may take warning, how the incur as 
ment entertained the moſt ſovereign contempt for all“ like heinous crimes z and allo to the ond that — 
the efforts they imagined the king was capable of ma- OF great charges and damages, wherewith all 1 
king in ſupport of his prerogative; many imagined || ** monwealth have been burthened ſince his ma; = 
that he would not even attempt to make any reſiſtance, || * departure from the parliament, may be bote 
but muſt at laſt yeild to bs pretenſions, however the delinquents and other malignant and Glace. 
enormous, . of the two houſes. To this perſuaſion ]]. -perſons ; and that all his mejeſty's good and we 
Charles owed his ſafety. Even after his ſtandard was. affected ſubjects, who by loan of monies, or other. 
erected, the danger of a civil war was not, in-general, ||| ** wiſe at their charge, have aſſiſted the common. 
apprehended';. nor was it imagined. he would have the || * wealth, or ſhall in like manner hereafter: aflig the 
imprudence to engage his implacable enemies, and 'ren- || ** commonyealth in time of extreme danger, may be 
der his own condition ſtill more deſperate, by oppo- || ©© repaid all ſums of money lent by them for thoſe 
ſing a force ſo greatly ſuperior to his own. Theſe || © purpoſes, out of the eſtates of the. {aid celinquents 
hopes were confirmed by the low condition of his ar- || and of the malignant and difaffeRed party in the 
my, if indeed his few: forces deſerved that name, || kingdom.“ e e 
when he appeared at Nottingham. His train of artiil- ] This declaration, together with ſeveral other paper 
| ery, though far from being large, he had been ob- {| that paſſed between the king and his Parliamem, 
liged to leave behind him at York, for want of horſes || turned the tide of popular affeCtion ſtrongly in favor 
to draw it. The troops ot the parliament, conſiſting of the king. This was perceived by the parliament 
of above ſix thouſand men, well armed and well and rendered them cautious of offering vioience to 
appointed, lay at Northampton, under the command {| their ſovereign; and, perhaps, to this fingle conſide. 
of the earl of Eſſex,” within a few: days march of {| ration the king owed. his preſent ſafety, which wa; 
him, and ſeemed to threaten him with inevitable j| now conſidered as ſo precarious, that Sir Jacob Aſtley, 
' deftruftion, © © +: [ whom the king had appointed major-general of hi 
Charles himſelf was alarmed at his melancholy army, told him, that he could not give him aſſurance 
fatuation; and determined to make one more effort | but he might be taken out of his bed, ſhould the re. 
| 


* — 
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for concluding a peace with his parliament; He || bels make a briſk attempt for that purpoſe., It was 
accordingly ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, by the || therefore determined to leave Nottingham; and the 
earls of Southampton and Dorſet, Sir John Cul- || king accordingly began his march for Shrewſbury, 
Pepper, and Sir William Uvedale. . He propoſed to || the moſt convenient town in England for the rendez. 
open a negotiation immediately, in order to conclude vous of his army. Every hour during his march 
a treaty of peace. He aſſured them, that nothing added conſiderable acceſſions to his ſtrength, the 
on his part ſhould:be wanting to advance the true {| people flocking from all. parts to join the royal ſtan- 
Proteſtant religion, oppoſe: popery and ſuperſtition, {| dard. On his arrival at Wellingten, Charles ordered 
4ecure the laws of the Kingdom, confirm all the juſt his army to be drawn up, ranged in ſeveral diviſions 
e privileges of parliament, and render both under proper officers, and his military orden to be 
King and people happy. © Bring with you (added he) publiſhed at the head of each regiment, This being 
as. firm reſolutions to do your duty, and let all our || finiſhed, Charles addreſſed his army in the following 
people join with us in our prayers to Almighty ll 7 ls crop 


God, for his bleſſing upon this work).“ hee | Eo ore wel Teo both 
Charles then, in a very pathetic manner, diſclaimed © You have heard thoſe orders read; it is your 
& part, in your ſeveral places, to obſerye them exact). 


all intention of injuring the liberties of his people; | 

and laid the guilt at the door of the parliament, if | The time cannot be long befere-we come-to/adion, | 

they refuſed his offers. But the commons, inſtead of ** therefore you have the more reaſan to, be cartfut; 

Joining with the king in his propoſals for reſtoring || <* and I 5 tell you, I ſhall be very ſevere in the 
the public tranquillity, reproached him with having {| puniſhing of choſe, of what condition ſoeyer, who | 
errcted his royal ſtandard ; and refuſed to open any || © ſhall tranſgreſs theſe inſtructions, I cannot ſuſpect 
negotiation, unleſs he would recall all his proclama- || © your courage and reſolution: your conſcience and 
tions publiſhed againſt them. Even this anſwer did || your loyalty have brought you hic her to fight for 
not exaſperate Charles to make uſe of any indecent || **' your religion, your king, and the laws of the land 
expreſſions ; he offered to take down his ſtandard, ou ſhall meet with no enemies but traitors, moſt 
and recall his proclamations, provided they would }| © of them browniſts, anabaptiſts, and: atheiſts; ſc} 
recall the papers they had publiſhed againſt him and who defire to deſtroy both church and {tare, and 
his friends. This was abſolutely refuſed ; they || ** who haye already condemned you to ruin for being 
would agree to no terms, unleſs he would immedi- || © loyal to us. That you may ſee what uſe I mean 0 
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mations, without their acting a reciprocal part. But | “ with ſucceſs, I have thought fit to 'publiſh my fe. 
this negotiation, unſucceſsful as it was, did Charles || © ſolution to you, in a proteſtation, which, vhen Jo 
the greateſt ſervice, ' The partiament had treated the ||. have heard me make, you will believe you can" 
* fight in a better quartel ; in which I Pramiſe 


ately take down his ſtandard, and recall his procla- make of your valeur, if it pleaſe God to. bles u 


* (king's meſſengers with the utmoſt indignity ; they | 

| Had not even paid the common civility to their per-“ live and die with you; . 
ons. At the ſame time, they ordered all their officers || . © I do promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty (0b 
to repair to their reſpective poſts. immediately, and “ and as Th that 


. 
7 


hope for his blefling and protection, 


quhliſhed the following declaration to vindicate their | © I will, to the utmoſt of my power, defend # 
Den... “ maintain the true reformed proteſtant reign 
| ©: Whereas his majeſty, in his meſſage, requires, || © eſtabliſhed in the chureh of England; and by 

0 that-the parliament ſhould revoke their. declara- jf| ** grace of God, in the ſame will live and die. 1 
& tions againſt ſuch perſons as had aſſiſted his ma- ||] * 1 deſire to govern by all the known kn fn 
4 jeſty in this unnatural war againſt his kingdom; “ land; and that the liberty and praperty o gp 
“it is this day ordered and declared by the lords and || ſubject may be preſerved by them wich the 
commons, that the arms which they have been || care as my own juſt rights. And if it Pac © | 
forced to take up, for the preſervation of the par- + by his bleſſing upon this army, raiſed fof inf * 
„ liament, che religion, the laws, and the liberties of ceſſary defence, to preſerve. me from the i 
* the kingdom, ſhail not be laid down till his majeſty ||| © rebellion; I do ſolemnly. and faithfully wy X 
* ſhall withdraw his protection from uch perſons as || * in the Gight of God, to'mainrain the juſt pi 
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% and freedom of parliament; and to govern to the || 


curſions and;marches, he repeated to his people his 


| tion rather to die than infringe them. This behavi- 


the unfortunate Palatine, offered their ſervice'to the 
king, and the former now commanded a body of 
horſe, which had been detached to Worceſter, in 


reached Worceſter, before he ſaw à body of the 


by the earlof Lindeſey, whO had ſerved many years 
Ruben commanded the horſe; Sir Jacob Aſtley the 


parliament at Weſtminſter. Nor will this appeaf 


« utmaſt of my 
6 U dp 


ſpirits they promiſed to live and die with their ſo- 


vereign; they now conſidered him not 17 as the 


Shrewſbury, and the nobility and gentry of his party up 


poured in money and plate with as much zeal, tho 
not in ſuch large quantities, as the Londoners had 
done to the parliament. He had ſtooped to many 
other meaſures, which nothing but his neceſſities 
could juſtify, for raiſing money, and his troops were 
as regularly paid, as thoſe of the parliament; and as 
little burthenſome to the country. The people were 
charmed to ſee the alteration made in the king, with 
regard to his addreſs and behaviour. In all his ex- 


tenderneſs for their laws and liberties, and his reſolu- 


our gained the hearts of the populace; they flocked 
to his ſtandard, and his army now amounted to ten 
toviand men; rn DIE a7 3G, 
At the firſt appearance of the commotions in Eng- 
land, the two princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons to 


4 


— 


order to watch the motions of. Eſſex, who was then 
on his march towards that city, Rupert had hardly 


enemy's cavalry approaching the gates. He imme- 
dately 2 =o 26. ys Lr fury. The 
diſpute was. very obſtiuate, till colonel Sandys, who 
commanded the parliament's detachment, being mor- 
tally wounded, they gave way, and were - totally 
routed by the royal party. This action, though in: 
conſiderable: in itſelf, tended greatly to raiſe the ſpi- 
nts of the king's forces; and acquired prince Rupert 
a conſiderable ſhare of reputation. 
It was now determined, to march to meet the par: 
liament's army, and if poſſible decide the quarrel: by 
2 general battle. The royal forces were commanded 


in the Low: Countries with: great e ; Prince 


dot: Sir Arthur Aſton the dragoons 1. Sir John 
Hley don the artillery: and Jord Bernard Stuart a troop 
2 Lord Clarendon tells that the 5 — and 
Menues of this fingle troop, was at leaſt equal to that 
of all the lords and commons, who remained in the 


improbable when it is conſidered, that both houſes 
were now remarkably thin; the commons often vot- 
de matters of the greateſt moment, when not more 
an forty. five or fifty members fat in the houſe: 
The king left Shrewſbury on the twelfth of Octo- 
: 5 and in order to bring on a battle with the army 
| Eſſex, purſued his march towards the capital with 


: 
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ment army, offering his pardon to fuch officers and 
ſoldiers as ſhould join his forces; but this prudene 
meaſure was neglected; and the old earl of. Lindeſey 


| was ſo affected at the heat and animoſity of the young 


officers, that he declared, „ he did not look upon 
himſelf as a general, but would die as a private 


| colonel, with a pile in his hand; at tlie head of his 


own regiment? 7 2 oo e e COT, 
Sir Faithful Forteſcue; who had levied a body of 


{| horſe to ſerve againſt the rebels in Ireland, had been 


obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now poſted in the left wing; bur he no ſooner per- 


ceived prince Rupert advancing, than ordering his 


troop to diſcharge their piſtols in the ground, he 
joined the royal detachment, This incident, toge- 
ther with the furious charge of the"prince; ſtruck the 
whole left wing wirft confternation z they gave a' very 
diſorderly fire, and were broken, routed, and driven 
off the field by prince Rupert, who purſued” them 
above two miles, forgetting that he carried: with him 
che flower of the royal army, and thereby expoſed 
the king and the remaining part of his forces to the 


moſt imminent danger. The right wing of the par- 


liament's army had no better ſueceſs. Chaſed from 
their ground by lord Wilmot and Sir Robert Aſton; 


they alſo took to flight. The acsion had hitherto 


been chiefly among the horſe, the foot on both ſides 
were pretty entire, and fought wirh great courage: 
The forces of Efſex made their chief efforts againſt 
the king's ſtandard, which was carried by Sir Ed: 


ward Verney, and bravely defended by the royaliſts; 


but their principal attack was againſt the diviſion 
commanded by Sir William Stapleton. It was here 


che error committed in drawing up the king's forces 


was perceived. For though the body of reſerve un- 
der Sir John Biron had now advanced and joined in 
the attack againſt the artillery of Eſſex, and were on 


the point of taking it; yet Balfout's reſerve was ſtil} 
entire, and advanced to the relief of the artillery juſt 
at the time when Stapleton was going to abandon it. 


Had 


— 
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- was in the moſt imminent dan 
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Had prince Rupert, or general Wilmot, returned at 
this criticab moment, the victory had been complete, 
and perhaps a final period put to the civil war: but 


both theſe cammanders were at a great diſtance,” and 


the diſpute was now very unfavourable to the, king. 
For Baltour's diviſion charged him in flank and rear 
with ſo much fury, that the earl of Lindeſey, fight- 
ing on foot at the head of his regiment, was mortally 
wounded, the royal ſtandard was taken, and ſome of 
the king's cannon nailed u 
Charles, attended by his two ſons, was, during 
this furious engagement, in the center of his own 
foot, but a little removed from the hotteſt part of the 
ſervice; but upon Balfour's breaking in, his perſon 

ger, and he ſent the two 
princes back to the hill, which they reached with 
ſome difficulty. The duke of Richmond, the earl 
of Dorſet, and ſeveral other noblemen, kept by his 
perſon; and it was here that Charles had the firſt 
opportunity of ſhewing his perſonal courage. For 


drawing his ſword, and advancing to attack the enemy, 


his ſoldiers were {6 animated by the example of their 
king, that they returned to the charge with more fury 
than ever; the royal ſtandard, was retaken, and the 


enemy in their turn obliged to give ground. Rupert 


at the head of his horſe, now returned from the unſea- 
ſonable purſuit, and the battle aſſumed all the ap- 
pearances of beginning afreſh.' The prince ſaw with 
aſtoniſhment, that every thihg bore: the appearance 
of a defeat inſtead of a victory; but his troops were 
ſatisfied with carnage, and could not be preyailed 
upon to renew the attack. The two armies faced 
each other for ſome time, but neither of themi ſhewed 
courage ſufficient: for a new battle. All night they 


themſelves in ſight of each other; but neither gene- 
ral nor ſoldier ſhewed any diſpoſition to renew the 


fight. Eſſex firſt drew off his forces, and retired to 


Warwick. The king returned to his former quar- 
ters. The loſs was greateſt on the ſide of the parlia- 


ment; and near five thouſand men were found dead 
gs fide the earl of 


on the field of battle. On the kin 


ir Edmund Verney, 

the king's ſtandard-bearer, were ſlain in the action; 
and the lord Willoughby, Sir Thomas Lunsfofd, 
Sir William Vavaſor, and Sir Edward Stradling taken 
riſoners. Among the parliamentarians, the Jord St. 
Fake, and colonel Eſſex, one of their: beſt; officers, 


colonel of the fame name, was taken priſoner. The 


coach of the earl of Eſſex, with ſome of his papers || the city, the commons ſent an expreſs: to the earl of 


and his wagggons, fell into the hands of the royal. 


* 
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. Such was the iſſue of the battle of Keinton or 
Edge-hill, the firſt action of conſequence that hap- 
pened between the. contending parties; and tho 


tradition; the inhabitants were not yet habituated to 


tions, their brothers, and their parents; for ſuch are 
the horrors entailed upon civil war. Both parties 
therefore ſnuddered at dipping their hands in the 
blood of their countrymen; but when the firſt 
dreadful eſſay was over, all ties of nature and duty 
were forgotten; all relations, however tender, diſap- 


peared; they wantoned in floods of cruelty, and 


{ported upon the wrecks of their country. The diſ- 
poſitions of both parties were ſo violent, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible for any man to remain neuter, 
without expoſing himſelf and his family to inevitable 
ruin. Many had joined the parliament merely from 
a received opinion, that the king was utterly incapa- 
ble of making even a ſhew of reſiſtance, and muſt-be 
obliged, without effuſion of blood, to comply with 
their demands. But when they faw-him joined by 


a 


thoſe, who had lately appeared at the head of the 


; moſt forward op 


—_— CC. 


lay upon their arms; and the next morning perceived | 


| forms of laws and juſtice; when they ſaw the 
blood in England offered to be ſhed in hi 


| with as much appearance of reſolution, as 
| common ſoldier of fortune, they began to imagine 
they had been too haſty in their choice, and wes a 
of their precipitate engagements: but they had a 0 
| too far to retract, and were obliged to ſtand or 


boaſt was that of the ſurrender of 


AD. 56g, 
| poſers of whatever was uſurtag .. 
even doubtful in the prerogative; when they n. 

; furrounded by a ſplendid court, and retain all tha . 
nobleſt 
and his own perſon expoſed at the head W 


that of 4 


by the party they had embraced; thinking that = 
king, whatever . profeſſions he might maße, nere $ 
could pardon the provocations he had received 
When prince Rupert firſt attacked the left wi of 
the parliamentary army, and put the whole diwifion 


| to flight, ſome of fugitives flying to a great diſtance 


from the field of battle, carried the news of à total 


defeat, and ſtruck the hole city and-parliamentwith 
terror and diſmay. Even Lenthall, the ſpeaker of 
| the houſe of commons, adviſed the members to be 
early in their application to the king for à general 
peace. A few days after this panic was diffipated 6 
the arrival of a more juſt account: and then the par- 
kament pretended to have gained a complete victory. 


Hut this was flying from one extreme to tlie other; 
for though the principal advantage Far king could 
| | anbury, yet he 
was undoubtedly the victor, beceauſe the Carl of 
Eſſex firſt drew off. his army, and left him maſtet of 
the field of Ble 25...255319 uin ee Aal nt: 8 
| + Charles, after refreſning his troops, and placing 
a garriſon in Banbury, continued his march to Ox: 
ford, the only place in his dominions at his deyotion: 
But as the weather ſtill. continued, favourable, the 
royal army was not ſuffered to remain idle. One 
Martin had been appointed governor! of: Reading. by 
the parliament, who had conſiderably augmented the 
fortifications of the toy n. A party of horſe was 
therefore detached to make an attempt upon the 
place, which was thought of great importance. At 
their approach both the governor and gurfiſon were 
ſeized with a panic, and fled with:the, utinoſt preci: 
pitation to London, fo that the royal detachment ef. 
tered the town without oppoſition. hit remarkable 
ſucceſs induced Charles to march his whole army to 


were killed, and Sir William Eſſex; father to the 


N & 
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| Reading; andd to form the deſign of approaching the 
| | Taria WES TT: „ 1 


Eſſex, ordering him to march with the utmoſt expe- 
dition to London. He obeyed the order, and was 
received by both houſes as a conqueror; pteſented b 
the parliament with five thouſand pounds, the hou 


| | | ugh || declaring, |<. that: they were infinitely obliged to the 
neither could boaſt of any remarkable advantage, it 


occaſioned a general conſternation in the kingdom. A 
civil war was known in England only by reading or 


e ſaid earl, for the great and acceptable ſervice he 
c had done the commonwealth, and that they ſhould 
ebe ready on all occaſions to expreſs the due ſenſe 


“they have of his merit, by aſſiſting and A rd“ 

conſider one another as enemies in the field, nor to 

think it their duty to plunge their ſwords in the 
breaſts of their friends, their neighbours, their rela- 


* him, and all others under his command, wit 
their lives and fortunes, to the utmoſt of ther 
< power; that this ſhould; remain upon record in 
a, en houſes of parliament for a mark of honour 
sto his perſon, name and family, and for à monu- 
ment of his ſingular virtue to all poſterity. “ 
But notwithſtanding this compliment to Efſex, 
ſeveral of the moſt powerful perſons in the parlia- 
ment were diſſatisfied with the great powers with 
which he was inveſted; and were very deſirous : 
preventing any farther effuſion of human blood, 
| an quits accommodation could be obtained. 


termed delinquents, among whom were ſome 


They were perſuaded that the king would have 10 
objection to enter into a treaty with the parliament 
if he could procure» the ſafety of his friends, #2 
had in a manner been ;profcribed- by both run 
But in this perbaps they were miſtaken." ay 

priſons; ſeveral of the halls, and other large 9V® 
in London, were filled with thoſe the Parliament 


aldermen 


| fiphreſt ſuſpicions; Theſs"arbitrary prebeeding 


. forming cabals againſt: the parhiament. 9 As- it Was 


might be temeved, and his O troops admitted into 


E- peace; but Eſſex took nd notice of it. He, ho. 
euer, on his arrival at W eſtminſter, prevailed with 


41 JS 

ermen both abore andebelor, the chait, ahd anf 
5 ticheſt citizens. Theſe committnents had been 
made with all the inſolehce of poet; And che gecdst 
money, and houſes df the delinqudents. Hud beer 


6. yr to E For. 2 8 25 - ene 4 ys Fc horit f 
zed; in as arbitrary a manner a ànY AE f usthotiey⸗ 
65 committed by the ing; THE gelintrortets dere! 
dot only puniſhed” before conviction, *btir wporthe" 


highteſt ſuſpicions, \"Theſs "arbitrary /proveedings' 

Id not fail of ' alarmin every perſom of ſenſe afſd 
aged ank e ogg to bela very de- 
fable object. The parkatnent; had diſchargett many 
ſaſpeſted officers alid folfets; who not having an 
opportunity of joiming the royal atm) ,*Eontinuet in 
the heighbourhood of London, and; W. te perpetually- 


impollidle to prevent cheir correſpondehice with the 
bg friends, Chatles'cohceived great hopes of their 
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aſſitance, and this motive induced him to continue 
his march towards the capital. Ptevious to his leay- 


” 


liament ordered the leit to ref reſs; che moſt effee- | 


tual method they eould have taken to render bit uni- 


while the negotiations for a peace Were carrying on. 
Charles ſnewed great readineſs tõ embrace the offer, 


ferences, and deſired "that the parliament's' garriſon 
that caſtle}: TOS 2 Aae e001 4 b — 10 N19 
In the mean time, Eſſer otdeted- ſiæ thouſand of 
his army to march to Kingſton; chat chey might be 
in readineſs th advanee 25 Hounſlow, to ſtop the pto- 
greſs of the royal army, provided they continued 
heit march towards Lond bn; and ſent ſeveral of his 
beſt regiments to Brehtford, whete they threw: up 
ſome works} ehile anecher ſtrong detachment filed 
off towards Acton! Rot, 1315 4 * S By 1 Kr ) | ii a 1400 
| Killigiew-havitig received his majeſty's anſwer, im- 
mediately ſet gut fer London; but on their reaching 
Brentford, and' finding it full of ſoldiers; he ſtroagly 
repreſented ro Eſſex, that: he feared- his advaneing ſo 
fat flom! the® city might prove an obſtacle to the 


* py 


the parliament to Write à letter tq the Eng, intimat. 
ing their deſite that u eëffation of arms fhould take 
place berweenithe rwo caries. The äctive prince 
Rupert Wals petpetually feouring the country at the 
head: ofthis eavaliores , Hle well knew that the fectet | 


intention of Charles wat, If poſſible; eo march to 


London; and forefaw-ir would be very difficult, if 


not impoſſiblẽ, to effect at; if Eſſex had time ſuf: | $- advice; finding, by a late and ſad accidentz hat 


dient to complete his diſpoſitions; It is ſufficiently 
evident,” chat the commens themſelves never meant, 


tat their Petition for peace ſhould imply a ceſfütion 


? 


the oeſfation a ſeparate act, which they had diſparched | 


to Charles by Sir Peter Killigrew. While l that! gen- 1 6c. for your hanour, and the ſafrty of your: royal 
tleman was poſting! with it to. the king's head quar- | e e PORT: "Up 5 
ters, then at-Colebrook; prince Rupert attacked the 
parliament's regiments and works at Brentford with up by the cities of London and Weſtminſter: for 2 
the utmoſt fury; and notwithiſtanding they made a || peace, which ſo greatly alarmed the violent party in 
noble reſiſtance, they were all cut off, wounded, or || the houſe of commons, that they were orde fed to be 
taken priſoners, and the prince remained maſter of 
the town. In the heat of this action, Killigrew ar- 
ved, with the letter for a ceſſation of arms in his 


Pocket, and immediately informed Eſſex of the pur- 
Port of his meſſage. Eſſex would not ſuffer him to 
n any farther, and made the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
ns for acting on the defenſive, till he could receive 
reinforcements from London. 
fl Nr ok moved with his whole army ty Brent- 
fb; while the ciry marched ie weed bands in 
ent order, to join the earl of. Eſſex, who now 


Ae to fight the royal army. The parliamen- 
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orces amounted 'to-twerity-four thouſand fight- | 


TX 


g men, beſides detachments conſiſting of . eight 
SAG” 1 | | 
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off towards Acton and that, 
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l thouſand more; which might have been recalled in à 


few hours: Eſſex was likewiſe poſſeſſed of à com- 
ome train of artill 8 

bet n Furnham Green and Hamme nit His 
vew' conſifted oft Stapleton's and Goad w 
ments of horſe His main body: and une 
compoſed of his infantry; intermixed with thut city) 
tramed bands; Hi cavalry !formed the wings the 
lefeextendihg/towards the Thatnes] and the right to- 
wards Acton. A council bf war being held, it was 
propoſed by fome:of* rhe: officers, that the party ly- 
ing at Kingſton ſhould advance towards: Hounflows 
that two of the beſt regiments of horſe ſhould defile 


upon a ſignal given, 


for f 
157 oclamition ef pardon to the 
cities of London and MWeſtmjnſter; büf this the par- 


ing to a general en | 
| intended detachments would ſo greatly weakenthe 


PI 


— 


Effex, at the head of the main body, ſhould advance 


— — 


in front; by which means the lings army would be 


attacked at one and the ſame time in frontʒaflanꝰ 


and rear: But none of the principal 8 
iſſue fa 


putring the ſucceſs: of the var upoii t 
ſingle battle; becauſe if they gained the victory the 
conſtitution muſt be deſtroyi 


yed; if they were de. 


feated, both themſelves;! their friends, the city :0f 
b to re [ London, and che cauſe of liberty itſelf, muſt be! left 
verſally known! At che fame time, Sir Peter Kills | 
grew was-fent With a Petitibn to his majeſty, for'fix- | 
ing ſome place near London; where he might reſide; | 


to the mercy of an incenſed ſovereign, and a furious 
army Eſſex; however, thought that ſonie att was 
neceſſary in ortler to ſupport his deſign of nat com- 
gement. It as urged, that the 


* 


center of the army; that the king might eaſily Forte 


his paſſage; and get between them and London, be- 
fore either the flank or rear of his army could; be 
attacked, eſpecially as it was kndwn with what! Arro- 
ſiſtible fury prince Rupert charged at the heactiof his 


cavaliers. It was therefore refolved not to ventute 


battle; that the three thouſand men lying at Kings 
ſton ſhould immediately march to London, where 
eee eee was highly necrſſary torüllayx 
ſtrong; ferment that now appeared in favour of his 


majeſty; and that the detachment at Acton ſhould 


in the main body:: Both armies: contioued to face 
each other for:{ome time, and ſeveral ſmall flirnitſhes 
happened between the advanced parties, but nathing 
material occurred. At laſt they both retiredʒ the 
king to Colebrook; and Eſſex to London: 
. Soon after, the parliament ſeht the following meſ- 


ſage to the king; for the principal men in the gi, 


weary of ſupporting che enormous expence af the 
army, were very defirqus at; an actommodation.. 
53624. May it pleaſe your majeſty, K NN 21 1051.09 
It is humbly deſired by both hobſést of parlia 
ment, that your majeſty: wilb bei pleaſed to return 
to your parliament, with you royal, not our 
+ martial attendants; to the end that religion, laws; 


55 and liberties, may be ſettled; and ſecured by: their 


your majeſty is environed. by ſome ſueh counſc)- 
lors; as rather perſuade a deſperate diviſions cthan 


at their petition fe | Las joining and good agreement with your patha+ 
of arms; bevauſe they thought' it neceſſary to make | 


ment and people: and we ſhall be ready to give 
your majeſty aſſurances of ſuehi ſecurity as may be 
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Beſides this meſſage; petitions: were now drawing 
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diſcontinued. Theſe diſorders, and the difficulties 
to which the commons were now reduced for raiſing 
the neceſſary ſupplies, encouraged: Charles; in anſwer 
to their late addreſs, to tell them, “ That he hoped 
all his good ſubjects! Would look upon that meſſage 

with indignation, as intended, by the contrivers of it, 


to treat him with contempt; and deſigned, by that 


malignant party, of whom he had ſo often; eom- 
plained; as a wall of / ſeparation between his majeſty 
and his people: that he had often told them the rea- 


|:fons: that induced him to leave his capital,; from 


which indeed he was driven; and had often com- 


plained; that the greater part of his peers, and of 


the a of commons, could not; 
5 C | 


llery; which he drew) up in a lane 


with 
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with ſafety to their perſons, ſir and vote freely among jj ſo pompoyſly divided, and ſubdivided into regimes 


them; but were debarred, by violent and artful prac- | {quad 


tiers, of thoſe privileges which their birthrights; and 
the truſt repoſed in them by their conſtituenta: juſtiu 
gave them: that the whole kingdom knewrian army. 

(an ufurpation never before heard of in any age 

which army hat purſued his majeſty in his own einge. 
dom giver; him battle at Kientun; and now theſe 
rebels being recruited, and poſſeſſed of London he- 
vas courteouſly invited to returm to his parliament- 
that is, into the power of that aim mum... 


. | Air do) 
(has 
was'raifed,, under pretotice of orders af both"houles;: [| 8 ö 
the parli | 
che prople in general were pfepoſſsſſed in aw © 
[| the King, he was ohliged to act only on the gehe 
He attempted to prevent. the carl of Newcaſtle fr, - 


drons, and companics, that it appeared tg conſt 


ot thrice the, number. The, chief adherents tn f, 
liament, among whom were the lord Fairfax, ins 
fog Sir Thomas Fairfax, were protlaimegyre d 
Lord Fairfax had received a commiſſion, ta command 
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' paſſing the river Tees, But his detachment Was over. 


+,” That ſince the traiterous endeavours of theſe 
defperate men could not faatch the crown from his 
head, it being defended by the providence of Sd, 
ant the affections and loyalty of his good ſubjects, 
they had requeſted him to deliver it up, and put his 
own life; together with the lives; liberties, and for- 
tunes of all his good ſubjects, into their: mercileſs 
hands: that he: thought proper to give no other an- 
ſwer to that part of their petition; but as he imputed 
not that affront to both his houſes of parlament, nor 
to the major part of thoſe Who were then preſent 
there, but to that dangerous party vflich his majeſty 
and the kingdom muſt deteſt; ſo he would not take 
the :courſe their petition delivered at Colebrook 
pdinted out, he would perform all he then promiſed; 
whereby the hearts of his diſtreſſed ſubjects might: be 
raiſed by the hopes of peace, without which neither 
religion, the laws, nor the liberties of the kingdom, 
wm d be 2 and ſecured“ “h 1 3 
A negotiation: was, however, opened at Oxford; 
ici et of Northumberland; with four members 
of the lower houſe, repaired thither as commiſſioners; 
In this treaty the king ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the re-. 
eſtabliſhment of the cron in its legal powers, and 
on the reſtoration of his conſtitutional prerogative. 
The parhament ſtill required new conceſſions, and a 
farther abridgment of legal | authority, as a more 
effectual remedy to their fears and jealouſies. Finding 
the king ſupported by more forces, and a greater 
party than they had ever imagined, they ſeemingly 
abated ſomewhat. of the Srärbitant conditions they 
had formerly claimed; but their demands were: ſtill 
too —u_ for an equal treaty. - Beſides ather articles, 
to which a complete victory alone could entitle them, 
they required the king, in expreſs terms, 'to-aboliſh | 
epiſcopacy; a demand which they had only inſinuated 
before; and deſired that all other eccleſiaſtical con- 
troverſies ſhould; be determined by their aſſembhy of 
divines. They: alſo defired the king to acquieſce in 
their fettlement of the militia, and to confer on their 
adherents the entire authority of the ſword. And in 
anſwer to the king's propoſal; that his magazines, 
towns; forts, and Ae ſhould be reſtored to him; 
the parliament required, that they ſhould. be put into 
ſuch hands as they cbuld confide in. And having 
now, in the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon || 
in levying war againſt their ſovereign, their fears and 1 
jealouſies muſt, on that account, have multiplied || 
extremely, and have rendered their perfonal ſafety | 
ſtill more incompatible with the authority of the 
' © monarch. The conferences therefore proceeded no 
farther'than the firſt demand, and the parliament's | 
commiſſioners returned ſuddenly to London. 
'- Beſides the military operations between the princi- 
pal armies, which lay in the heart of England, each 
county, each town, and almoſt each family, was di- 
vided within itſelf; and the moſt violent convulſions 
ſhook the whole kingdom. The two noblemen in 
the north, on whom Charles principally relied, were 
the earls of Newcaſtle and Cumberland. The latter 
ſoon reſigned his command, but the former aſſociated 
with the northern counties, where the inhabitants 
were well diſpoſed to join the royal party; and on 
account of their being ſituated near the borders of 
Scotland, were much better provided witk arms than 
the other parts of the kingdom. Newcaſtle there- 


— 


1 1 


| intimidated. his forces, though they had greathy de 
advantage, that they retreated to Stafford. Tir 


| the winter ſeaſon, were performed in the welt, dl 


| country reduced to peace and obediehce. under ® 


powered, and Newcaſtle marehed directiy to York, 
| where he was received in triumph by. Sir Thom, 
' Glemham, the deputy governor... During thele wan 
ſactions, the queen and Goring landed at Burlingzon- 
bay, wi t 
tion, and ſome. money. The King's affairs in the 
north were now in a proſperous condition. Ie hag 
a ſtrong garriſon in Newcaſtle. The regiments thay 
were raifed, againſt, him in Richmondfhire and Cre. 


2 
caſtle had. garriſoned Newark, in Notinghanſhin, 


Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, and taken three hindred 
priſoners, with all their arms and ammunition. , 


A family difference had, for ſomt time, ſubſſted 
between the houſes of | Huntingdon and. Stamford) 


o 


Mr. Cavendiſh, had made themſelves matters; of 


former, had oppoſed with ſuceels; in Leiceſtetſhir 
the lord Grey, ſon to the earl of Stamfard: The 


eity of Lite eld itſelf was without fortifications; 


but the cloſe, built by gne of its bilieps, was tapable 
of making a good defence, and had been fed fot 
the king by a party ef lpyaliſts. Lerd Broke, ond 
of; the moſt zealons parliamentariang in England, 


vas ordered do attack this ſtrong retteat He actor. 


dingly advanced to Litchfield, at the head: ef a cn- 
ſiqerable detachment, and, entered the city thut 
8 the king's party retiring inte the cloſe, 
While Broke was. cancerting-the. 


* 


ball, and by his death the parlia ment loſt ene vf the 


| moſt inveterate enemies Charles had in the lara. 
This event inſpired his ſoldiers with, a deſtre td 16 


4 


venge the death of their - der. They ſeon made 
themſelyes maſters: of the place, and toe the whole 
party priſoner 8. The ęatl. of Northampton, who 


| commanded the garriſon of Banbury; as'advohong 


to the relief of Litchfield; but inhismwareh thity 
| himſelf into Stafford, in order to prevent the tot 
from being fortified hy Sir Ich S. 

parliament's generals. Gell abandoned the: piace at 
his approach; but being joined. by Sir; William Bre 
reton, he advanced againſt Stafford. Northampton, 
who knew nothing o n 
 diately out of the town, in order to fight Ge}; » The 
conteſt -was very ſharp and though che indyalils 
were far inferior: in number; Bell's cavalry were w 
tally routed, but the brave earl of Northampton lof 
his life in the action, This misfortune ſd grey 


— 


parliamentarians loſt a conſiderable number of men 
and eight pieces of cannon. on 


. 


But the moſt memorable actions of valonr, during 


Ralph Hopton, at the head of a ſmall troop, beit 
obliged te retire into Cornwall, before che carl 

Bedford, who commanded a ſuperior army in Devo 
ſhire, he was: Joined by the militia, and the hy 


king. But the loyaliſts were not contented: With ® 
advantages they had gained in Cornwall ee 
deſirous of carrying the war into Devon © 
reducing that county alſo to ſubjeckion. Fur 

to this reſolution; Sir Bevil Granville, che molt fe. 
pular man in that county, Sir Ralph Hopt®® 


E 
Nicholas Stanning, Arundel and Trevannion 1 


fore ſoon raiſed an army of eight thouſand men, but 


took, at their own expenee; to raiſetan arm 


king; 


th a conſiderable quantity of arms, amm. 


land had diſbanded of themſelves. The earl of New. 
A detachmenz from his army, under the command of 


and colonel Haſtings, a younger | bxvthey/of the 


Ute Bre | Proper diſpoſicbns 
for beſieging the place, he Wa Pld. by a muſker- 
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, and their great intereſt int Cornwall ſoon en- 
m den ee Nebelr frre Hopron had! been 
Le e e ee 
dde king's erafures: but being Perfuaded of his 
aelty's 500 intentions and ſceing no erid of oppO. 
deen bur in redetliony, he-joined the royal Party, and 
+celyed a commiſſion from rhe niarquis of Hertford, 
5 act for Charles in rhewelterncounties!'\ Hopton 
bd ſerved many years abroad with great applauſe, 
ind was therefore complimented: wirkt che principal 
command of the army! Theit facceſs Was e rap lcd, 
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+ the parliament was alarmed; and ſene orders to 
lues, orernor of Pymouch, to march with alf 
'e forces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon and re: 
ice the whole county of Cornwall ts obedicneet 
He obeyed the order, and was foon after followed by 
the ear} of Stamford, wich a conſiderable reinforce. 
ment. Ruthven having entered Cornwall by means 
of ſome bridges throwt! over che Tamar, he marched 
with the ütmöſt erpeclition, in order to bring on an 
adion with the royalifts before he Was joined by 


Stamforcks forces, and obtain alone the honbur of || 


that victory Whick he locked for wWirh affuranie? 
The royalifts" were equally impatient to bring the 
affair to a deciſion, - before Ruthyen's army received 
ſo conſiderable . a reinforcement. The battle was 
fought on Braddock down, and victory declared for 
the royaliſts; though "greatly 1nfertor- in numbers. 
Hopton had made a very artful: diſpoſition for the 


4 
* 


engzgement. He concealed two field: pieces behind 


his ranks] which opened at every diſcharge. | Theſe 
pieces did great execution! among the enemy, and 
ſoon put theta into diſorder. The advantage was 
immediately perceived by Hopton, who led his forces 
to the charge, and obtained a complete victory. 
Tue rebels Jol above two! ; thouſand five hundted 
men, togerher with all their artillety and baggage: 
Ruthyeri, with few broken troops, the poor remains 
of his army, ffed to Saltaſfr; but that town being 
taken by Hopton; he eſcaped with ſome difficulty, 


and almoſt alone, into Plymouth. The earl of Sta- 


ford, informed of Ruth ven's defeat, retired to Pa vi- 
ſtock with great precipitation. But he was ſoon after 
obliged to abandon” that town by Sir John Berkley, 


who took poſſeſſion of Taviſtock for the king. 


: A. D. 164.3 But notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 
the loyaliſts were greadly diſtreſſed for want both of 


money and ammunition; ant this obliged them to 


conclude a neutrality With the parliamentary party in 
Devonſhire.” But as Toons as the ſpring advanced, 
the commons diſapproved of the treaty, and the war 
recommenced,- with the appearance of every difad- 
vantage to the royal party. Stamford, who com- 
minded the parliamentis arrrry, was at che head of a 
body of near ſeven thouſand mien, well i with 
money, provifions and ammunition. © Deſirous of 
retrieving the honour he had loſt when driven from 
Taviſtock, he advanced againſt the royaliſts, who 
were not half his number, and oppreſſed by every 


kind of neceſſity, Deſpair; Blended with their na- 


tural valour, now determined them to make one 
noble effort againſt the enemy. Stamford was en- 
camped on the top of a hill near Stratton; and it was 
determined to attack him, in four divifions, by five in 


the morning, on the ſixteenth of May. One of the 


wiſions was commanded by lord Mehun and Sir 
Ralph Hopton ; another by Sir Bevil Granville and 
Ir John Berkeley; a third by Stanning and Tre- 
Yamin; a fourth by Baffet-and Godolphin. The 
royal forces preſſed, with the utmoſt valour, four 
F4ys up the hill, and were as obſtinately oppoſetl by 
their enemies. For ſome time the battle comiſued 


: the royal forces, that all their ammunition was 

ad four barrels of powder. This defect 

ol etermined to ſup ly with valour, but at the 

we: Omg to conceal it from the ſoldiers. Orders 

"wot erefore ww to advance, withour firing, to 
top of the 


ö 


| 


was ſo well ſeconded by the ſoldiors that the, voyitliſts; 
continually gainedrground;  Major-general Chitlloy;: 
; who commanded; the: parhament'sifotcoxy. for Stam - 
ford kept at a diſtance; did every thing brccdening a 
ber 0 der j and hen he ſaw bia ment: befare 

royaliſts; "headvranced:1in perſon.atthe head of -Al 


| rong detachment af pikes, and piercing into the, 


l dkacb of the enemy, was overp and talean 
| —— „ 
battle. His men began to give ground apace ; l 
char che four partes of-ropalifts- ap Prsebing eren 
anch nearer; as they aſcended the hill, they at laſt met; 
together on the plain at the top; where they ſignaliaed 
their victory with mutual ſhouts and congra 


Fhe parliamenmt were now ſuſficiemly alarmed by 


14 


; dered the marquis of Hortfordy; whb had raiſed about 
| three thouſand forces in Wales,; t join the Carni 
boyaliſts, and puſſi their conqueſts-Rill. farther in the 
| weſtern counties: In us march he iatiemptedꝭ to ſur- 
| prize Cirenceſter, but failed in the attempt, through 
ſome unavoidable accidents of the roads aid weather. 
| But as that town was uf tlie utmoſteadvantag to th 
king prince Rupert undertook that ſervice; an 
marehing with the utmoſt expedition, took thie place 
by ſtorm, cutting to pieces a whole regiment of the 


parliament's forces, taleing eleven huridred qrifonerss 


about four thoufand ſtands of -arms;': the; enemy's 
4 


| whole magazine, and a very valuable boot. 


But the advantages gained'by the royal patty in 


the weſt were in ſome meaſure balanced by the ſuccoſs 
of the parliamentary army commanded by the earl af 


Eſſex, who' had now talaen the field; and laid! ſiege 


to Reading. His army: conſiſted of ' twenty thairfand 


erde, er the hill, where they would be on equal | 
round with the enemy. The courage of the officers 


men. The town was but indifferently fortified, and 
deſended by a garriſon of three thouſand foot. an 
three hundred horſe, commanded- by Sir Richar 

Aſton and colonel “ Fielding The largeneſs of the 
place, the weakneſsof the fortifications; and parti- 

culatly the n of powder nceeſſary 
for making a vigorous 

Charles was very ill provided, had oceaſioned a mũ. 


tion in the royal council for abandoning the place; 


and removing the magaa ines to Oxford: but befort 


this could be effected, the town was inveſted by tho 


enemy. The approaches, however, were carried on 
with ſo little judgment, that it was plain the place 
would not have been taken, had the fortifications 
been properly conſtructed. Fhe enemy, however,; 
enjoyed great advantages from the ſituation' of the 
place, their cannon playing directly into the town; 
by which means ſeveral: of the garriſon were! killed; 
and: Sir Richard Aſton dangerouſly:wounded: Tha 
diſabling of this able commander was of the utmoſt 


importance, as the King was now advancing, at, the 


head of his army, to yelieve the town. For whale 


he was on his march, the garriſon, under Fielding, 
Who had now' ſucceeded to the command, after 
killing a great number of the enemy in their ſallies, 


thought proper to capitulate, by which the: town 


was delivered up to the parliament's army. By the 
articles of the capitulation, the whole gartiſon cer 


to march out with che honours of war, and be at ful 
liberty to join the royal amy; but all deſertets ere 


to be given up co che enemy. The laſt condition 
was . thought ſo ignominious and prejudicial to the 


king's affairs, that Fielding was tried by 2 .court- 


martial, and condemned to loſe his head for granting 


it. Charles, however, afterwards remitted his ſentence; 
ZBut though Eſſex had ſucceeded in his enterprize, 


and though His army, during ID 208 ton tally | 


ſupphed with every neceſſary from London; yet tlie 


doubtful, till word was brought to the chief offfcers || hardſhips which the ſoldiers ſuffered from the incle: | 
mency of the weather, had weakened them to ſuch a 


degree, that they were no longer capable of under- 
taking any new emerprize: ſo that no action hap- 
pened, for ſome time, between the two armies, though 
encamped in the ne ghbourhood of each other. Eſſex 
at laſt made a motion towards Oxford, and fixed his 
head - quarters at Thame, on the borders of Bucking- 

| Os Dr hamſhire, 
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and cut in 
of horſe and the other of foot, quarteractat Wickham, | 


Colonel 
4 Scots officer had been: — to the: 
oommand he g under Eſſexy ton che preſſing in- 
ſtances of the commom g but not / thinking the poſt 
he enjoyed adequate ten hia meuit he cthrewꝗ up his 
— andi prefenting himſelf -in his regimen⸗: 
tals / before print Rupert, offered r conduct ade 
tachment af thetruyal army: toha place iwhere::they; 
_—_ uli great eaſe, beat up the enemy's quarters 
pert Teadrhy: embraced che\pacpalals and/Urrey: ||; 
pero ch chr ſervice with great:courage: and ſucceſa, 
trig" and taking priſoners a hole regiment off che 
parliament's — beſides diſperſing other detached 
. and returned 0 Oxford-with a large bödly, 
and grohſiderable number ſof priſanars. Anirtated 
by this: 33 hevprdpoled- alſtill more daring vat! 
winpr) rince that of ſurpriſing tlie ene 
. se offering, at the fame time; that 
the prince ſnould e 
prize; while the: himfftif ſerved a8 a volunteer. Now 
ching could be more ãgreeable to the daring pirit of 


prince Rupert: chafioexpeditions of / this kind. He 


embraced the offer with great: avidityz and putting! |f hi 
himſelf at the head f a ſmalbdetachment a; 


mirched with ſo much ex 


ces: yo of the. enemy's regiments, one 


together with another very: conſiderable party lying 
at fome;diſtance;: The ſtrength of the prince's de- 


tachment rendered it highly imprudent to make any 
empt, as the enemy was, by this time, 
ſufncikntlyalarmed; and: he accodinglyc began his 
march Back tothe royal army i. But Eſſex, who was | 


farther att 


to / informed of the ſueceſs that had attended. Ru. 


:and exaſperated: at fo daring an inſult, ſent a 

arty of his horſelto intercept his retreat, at a bridge 

which the royaliſts:were 3 The 8 
deſigned for this expeclition were ſeen by Rupert, as 

he:was marchi 

tonhnds a lane which led to thesbridge. 


haſt, and drew up his party on the plain. Aſhamed 
of having been diſcovered, the. parliament's forces 
advanced againſt the prince richer reat intrepidity; 
but being unable to 1 pport the 

Rupert, they wert all cut off, or taken priſoners, be- 
fore: the earl of Eſſex could bring up the infantry to 


_ theiraſſiſtance,: and Rupert returned with his priſon· 


ers to Oxford. Phe famous Hambden, ho com- 


maiidid a regiment of: foot in the neighbourhood, 


had joined the pat̃ty ent to intercept; Rupert, as a 
volunteer, and ruſhed into the thickeſt of the battle. 


One of. the priſoners, after the action was over, in- 
forined Rupert, chat he was confident Mr. Hambden 


was wounded; for he ſaw him, contrary te his uſual 
cuſtom, ride off the field before the battle was over; 
his head hanging down, and his hands leaning on his 


horſe's neck. The zſaldier was not miſtaken: news 


arrived the next day, that he had received a brace of 


piftol bullets: in his ſhoulder, and that the bone was 
ſhattered. | He languiſned eight days, and then paid 


the debt of nature, fincerely lamented even by his 
enemies. He was, doubtleſs, one of the greateſt men 
that age produced. His prodigious abilities, his 
unſulliedl virtues, his unſhaken; integrity, have been 
juſtiy celebrated by writers of all parties. But he 
fade unhappily imbibed the moſt violent prejudices 


Charles, and eſteemed him as a prince wholly - 


unworthy of any truſt or confidence from his people. 
But ſurely an attempt ta annihilate monarchy, to 


ſubvert the ancient conſtitution of his country, and 


to ſpread the horrors of a civil war over every part of 


the kingdom, was carrying oppoſition to a very 


blameable extreme; eſpecially when there was the 

teſt reaſon to believe, that his antipathy, to. the 
— was not founded upon truth; and that the arbi- 
trary proceedings of that prince proceeded rather 
an N and. A. natural deſire of ſupporting 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
bhamſhire, in order 10 or- tinitc.county,-whidh: 
nee began arm an favour: of the-king 
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the-preragative-which had heen 
| from lis aneeſtots, tian from woe 25 
off eradicating the liberties of the-people; 11 Per 
' Hambden- hindfelf- never interided.t9.carsy n echter 
co his dteadful height. It in more chan > 55 
that he, as well as many others: in the 0 ofit 
never | imagined, that the; king could have f 1 
many reſourees ; and that he ouſt haye bern 10 
even before the ſuord of etvil diſcord had made *. 
pregreſs im depopulating »the: Kingdom, to ind 
the conditions ofered bythe Parliament ee 
| himſelf deeeid ec in the reſiſtance he imagined Cha 1 
| could make, he. endtavoured to repair, the Hendl 
| conſequences of his miſtake, Dy. 7, bing on the: War, 
|| with more vigour, and ſpirit than ever... He well 


knew chat a deciſive. victory only-could, now pr proce 


his party from the indignation bf an egraged * 


all the honour of the entfer- 


horſe, | 
3 chat che ſurpriſed: | 


Gera plain: :aaBed; Ch algnavehcdd, | 


He imme- 
atelyiperdeived the diſadvantagel of being attacked 
im the defile; gave immediate orders for his forces to 


jous charge of 


reign; and was therefore deſiroùs of, pufſuf 
| the — intrepidity, the on ae e 
Fe . peace to his country. he hen che K 
| ned ob Hlambden's mis fortune, he we 55 
| fly. affected. With the fate of that gragt mam hoyph 
obe of his capital enemies, that he made an offer of 
is own ſurgeons to attend him; but it Was to 
Before the meflenger. arrived, Hambden had ben 
ſeized with a violent fevers and was paſt all hopes of 
ret Sh (10 % f Fi «oh Bobbi to 3d 
While the 1 two pris 70 - agmies.continued in their 
| quartets near: the city Oxford, Sir W 'Niam. Waller 
was ſent, at che head of a large body of forces, i into 
the weſt, with orders to ingorporate among his troops 
the, poor remains of the parliament's army that bad 
eſcaped from the battle of Stratton. Waller Was. 
12 of great fpirit anch fortune: he had already 
diſplayed his great abilities 8 a commander, by re- 
| ducing, Por ſmouth, and .defeating - lord; Herbert: 
His great reputation brought in yall, pumbers. of 
volunteers, and he advanced into the weſt with 
utmoſt celerity. But before he reached the, place of 
action, prince Maurice, apd Fs Marg [5 of: 
ford, had joined Hopton with ' conhiderable re 
forcement, o. that the axmy of the, royaliſts 25 
amounted to near ſeven thouſand men. hey ve 
well provided with. artillery, and, Other Yo e 
and preatly ielared with their. late ſucceſs. Je the 
diſpoſition of the weſtern forces, which. hal > hiefly 
been diſciplined by Hoptan,, vere. ry fifferen . 
from the ;troaps, under Aae Maurice ang the mar- 
quis of Hertford. They Were wert regulah and 
cradtable j in their quarters; they paid: punctualhy for 
every thing, as far as their money would. ud 


and treated, thoſe. who. did not join them x with g great 


humanity, and tenderneſs.” +: They. never leyied. money 
upon the [inhabitants but. with apparent. luBtance, 
and wit promiſes to repay, it, as ſoon as the circum: 
ſtances of the times would permit. "This a ſtinen ace 
| was blended with the utmoſt courage, 4 and! de 
ſciouſneſs of their being the chief ſupports. f the 
royal cauſe. in that part of che Kingdom, Maurice | 
ridiculed this behaviour; and his troops. hajing been 
accuſtomed; to live at fre- quarters looked, upon th 
ſobriety and regular conduct. of N tk 0 7 a; bg 
proach to themſelves. It was fortunate for C -har 15 
that notwithſtanding this difference in the diſpoſition 
of his ſoldiers, all of them were united in.the com: 
mon principle of ſupporting the crown, der 
reputation was very greats, even with the ie 
tar Party. = 

It is therefore no wonder that they made z 1 
rapid progreſs, Taunton, Bridgewater, and Dunſt: 
| caſtle made no ERIE. and gentlemen, of kno 185 
fidelity to the king were appointed governors. 
William. Waller had now che Bach, wk 
| continued ſome time, recruiting his army; and ir 
quent ſkirmiſhes happened between the. two. pat 
which generally terminated in favour. of thę fo) 1 
At laſt the two armies met at Lanſdown near A* 
and fought a pitched battle, with great. 7 x 
ſides, but without any deciſive event. The gallen 


Sir Bevil Granville fell in the aftion, and Joo 


eaſtward, in order to join the king at Oxford: but 
| 3 hung on their: rear, and greatly infeſted their 
march till they reached. the ,Devizes...,, Reinforced 
with additional. troops which flocked to him from all 


number, that they durſt no longer continue their 
march, or expoſe themſelves. to the hazard of an 
action. It was therefore reſolved, that prince Mau- | 
rice, and the marquis of Hertford, ſhould proceed 


friends in the Devizes, Waller was confident | of 


path of the number 


from deſpair, advanced with the greateſt alacrity to 
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After this engagement the, royaliſts marched to 15 


quarters, he ſoon ſo greatly ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in 


with the cavalry, and, after procuring a. reinforce- b 
ment from the King, haſten back to the relief of their 


taking this whole body of infantry, now. abandoned | 
by their principal ſupport, that in a letter he rote to 
the parliament, he informed them that the work was 
done, and that he would inform them, by the next 
and quality of the priſoners. 
ut the king, even befor Hertford's arrival, hearing, 
of the great difficulties to which the weſtern army was | 
reduced, had prepared 2 ſtrong, body of horſe, and 
immediately. diſpatched them under the command of 
lord Wilmot. Waller, inſtead of endeavouring to 
preyent the junction of this reinforcement with the 
foot in the Devizes, which he might eaſily have done 
by continuing the blockade of the place, drew off 
his troops, thinking himſelf ſure. of the victory, and 5 
that a deciſive action would totally ruin the king's af- 
fairs. He was miſtaken. The infantry, relieved | 


0 
— 


join Wilmot, and a general action ſucceeded on 


fiye hundred excellent ſoldiers periſhed in the aſſaulr, 
among whom were ſeveral officers. of note. The 
King, however, to ſhew that he was, not intoxicated 
With good fortune, , publiſhed a manifeſto, in which 
he renewed: his proteſtation lately. mage with. ſuch ſo- 
lemnity at; the head of his army, ind leclared his 
Larneſt deſire of concluding a peace, upon the re- 
eſtabliſhment of- the conſtitution; offering to grant a 
general pardon, and bury all that was paſt in eternal 
| oblivion, . But the f. ious inhabitants of. London 
were ſo far from thinking, that the king's late ſuc- 
.ceſles gaye him a title to talk of peace, — they ran 
into greater violences than ever. Sir William Waller 
ne returned to the capital, and by his ſpirited 
harangues kept alive that enthuſiaſm, which a turn 
of fortune ſeemed to have depreſſed. The leaders of 
the houſe of commons ſecretly promoted theſe. furi- 
ous diſpoſitions of the people, though they pretended 
they were very deſirous of peace. The, lords. made 
no ſecret that they were determined @ {end propoſi- 

tions to the King, and. his majeſty's late 9 


occaſioned by his ſucceſſes in the 'weſt, was repre- 


| ſented even by ſome conſiderable members among the 


commons, as a mark of royal clemency,, and a pro- 
per baſis for a treaty, On the fifth > Auguſt the 
lords ſent down to the commons the follo.. ing propo- 
ſitions to be tranſmitted to the king 
14% That both armies be — (HF diſbanded, 
and his majeſty be intreated to return to his parlia- 
ment, upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould. be thought fatis- 


Roundway-down, about two miles from the Devizes. | 


Alter a ſhort but ſharp, conflict, Waller's army was || of a general-{ynod of divines,..in ſuch a manner as his 
totally defeated, few of them eſcaping either death wajef] 


* 


afew months before, he had, led into the field in ſo | 
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nne parliament:z, it was very. rich, and garriſoned by 


lord Say, commanged.che forces, pod. many, of the | 


5 
12 


fortifications. were, 


the ent. Places, and after a, deſperate engagement, 
DX luburbs were taken. But fill the garriſon. were | 


: emoliſhed in the late attempt ; as well as. by the loſs | | 
-WMamed by, the royaliſts. It was even propoſed not 
er attempt, when, to the great joy 
of the whole army, the beſieged beat a parley. The 
Articles of the. capitulation were ſoon- ſettled, by | 


delt the garriſon were allowed to march our wick 
mu. And baggage; leaving their cannon, am- 
munition, and colours, | 


by the ruins of the houſes; that were 


y, with the conſent of both houſes of parlia- 


be ſettled by a bill; and the militia, forts, and ſhips 


8. 4, Thar all delinquenes before the year.. 1641, 


thould be delivered up to the juſtice of Fart uns, 


is the greateſt reaſon to believe, that had the parliz- 


, and, there 


that no ter dom ſbould. be accepted. 
In the. midſt of this confuliaf,, Mr. Hollis produced 


nts of Briſtol f. - The moſt wealthy inhabi- 
hands of 4. >, fearing the city would fall into the 
their wee loyaliſts, embarked the greateſt par tof | 
to 1, 21h on board their ſhips, in order to. nd jt | 
def, 223 bur, prince Rupert, informed of their | 
gn, ſeized the ſhips, and 

maſter of a very rich booty. | 1 | 
The my of Briſtol was of great importance to 


| by that ineans became. || f 


plainly told them, that 
ſuppreſs. the fer Pro- 
adjourn 


ger to their, perſons. An 


Fengington the fac- 
to ſu 7 Theft tu⸗ 
5 mults. 


_ entlivfiaſtic ardour 
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mults: Rut many ef the mibrhbers;” thinking their 


lives in danger; had retired fron the Houſe, and the 
| rop oſtttons for a peate WERE fejected by a majo y of | 
They now liffteiiell 16/56 propoſe! from the 

lords cht tended tõ pur a ts the horror of a 
eivil war, and appointed Lotmmittees to ſit in every 
Hall of rhe” city, to receive ſubſeriptions for raiſing 
men and Korſes for the defence of their religion, their 
laws, and their Hberties. The lords were highly: ex. 
aſperated at theſe proceedings, eſpecially as they ſaw, 
that, notwichſtanding the late order, no care was: 
taken th ſup refs the tumulxs; and that a party of the 
trained ban 
veral women who had loudly ciambured for peace. 


In 


* * 


HIS TORT OF ENGLAND. 


ce * iarice; to anch for the uſe 6f this 
6 8 
& gutfelves-who bound to'0 

«his ma beſt kene Þ wel 


'* accordingly.” ail neg 
end, and the liege was 
Sir William Vavaſour by, 
the weſt and north-weſt ſides of the town; 
eart of Brentford, Was 
Jacob Aſhley on the 


I" 


— 4 


wers ſuffered to attack and murder fe- || 


*Fhe earls of Northumberland, Bedford, Clare, Hol- 
land and Portland, wich the” Leds Conway and 
Lovelace, left the houſe and retired to the king, 

who 0 received them with favour." 
©. During theſe tranfactions in the Parllanbent, it was 
propoſed” in cbuncil, that the royal army ſhould | 
march directly to London, Whete every thin . 
in confuſion, and where it was hoped; either 
| 


inſurrection, by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy 4 
might be put to the civil diſorders, which now 
threatened the kingdom wit with deſtruction. Had this 
motion been carried, ir all probability, the conſter- | 
. of the party at the approach of ' rhe royal | 
7 5 would hays been fatal io their cauſe; but it | 

ht by the majority of the council, that the 
155 number and force De the London militis would 


within twenty miles of the army, offered an” aſter, 
and, at the ſame time, 4 very important con. 
It was the only garriſon now poſſeſſed by the Parla- 
ment in thoſe Should the e willertaking Be ſuc- 
ceſsful, the advanta wpuld be very great; the. 
whole courſe of the em would be under His ma- 
s command; the rich malecontent counties in 
the” weſt, beit de riyed of all aſſiſtance, might be 
oblig ed to ' contributions, as an atonttient 
— their Aſh 1 2 an open Erhtmuinication would 
reſerved between Wales ad theſe new conqueſts; | 
bod oem half of the kingdom being entirely free from 
1 influence of zhe parliament, micht be united into 
a compact body, give the King 7 great Tw 
and be employed with ſucceſs in reducing th 
England to obedience. Theſe reafons induced the 
king to embrace 4 reſolution that proved fatal tothe 
forge party. | 
The Suri. off Oidiicelicr: Lchßllig of Og 
| Sheen hundred regular. troops, beſides the -citizetth' 


— 


a n 


ho took up arms on this occaſion, was commarided | 
by one Maſſey, an intrepid ſoldier of fortune; but 
his not being infected with the enthoſiaſm' of the age, | 


induced Charles to think that he would'foot' liften'th and moderation prevailed th the city. 


rerms f accommodation. He was deceived'; "Maſſey | 
was teſolute topreſerve an entire fidelity to Bis maſters; 
2nd though no enthuffaſt himſelf, he well knew how 

to ve gy, to great advantage, that fanatical ſpirit, | 
with which his whole garrifon, and the greater part 
of -the inhabitants, were infected. The Kids ſent a 
fummons to the governor to ſurfender, giving hit | 
two hours to return an anſwer; but before half the 
was expired, two citizens app cared at the head | 
emer dreſſed in the moſt unicouth manner, while } 
their*ountenances diſplayed all the marks of that 
whic had been ſo fatal to the | 


peace bf the three Kingdoms, Without being aſked | 


| 


the purport of (their axflage, withour exhibiting the 
leaſt 9 5 mo of. duty or good manners, they ſaid, 
in a pe I ,adifnay ed Arn that they brought 


an ier from the 2 55 en er; and, 
after Hes ' feveral Woehe and ſeditious replies to 
forhe folk ue! > thay were aſked | the bern, they Kor any. 


ra- 


85 


| them ; and 'a combination was formed 1 
Which required all the abilities of the Enders 0 


| Lich proper 
ff encroachments of the commons,” 


. vai, 


don had formed the ſame 8 
170 the ſenrichents of Waller, 

e reft of 1 wil 
# integrity, Th 
all Joie i in wle thi eee een t be 


Rane, atick ringir 
| Tomkins, his'brother- 
mate friend of Tomkins; kad: for ſors time enter- 


Ic Was eher. 
fore thought v "to form a + Corbitiarion, 
[ — refuling, by mutual concert, the pa 5 

d upon the Ie by the zrliandents: t | 
royal fy we ent. Fils ich the idea f *eftoritg peat 
to their count? , by obliging tlie packen to K 


1 


bee 2 e a 1 


— 


. writings, 
and equally fenharleable for ! bs talents" art elegs 


Tender the attempt too dangerous. Glouceſter, lying | of manners. He was a 


| and had heartily 


utmoſt boJdne 
counſels by which bd 5 5 were ge 


of reaſonable conditions; and reſtore- peace th 


conſiderable-and 
times, overheard their conyerfation, and. informed 
own doors; but the age of = her reſpite ' 
and he afterwards obtained a cee kk 


and commoiis, and Ikewiſe 1 


K&D 16h 
iajeſly ng 


: ahd do accordingiy oo 


the eo mand 
by doth Houſts Gf perl © 
by 


is tie Ip. to e this 
re how: A wr 


hls 

with 

Weid ra Fore; h 
Rithves, 


with his 
nth and: Sir 
had his head quarters: - [2 ber in, bogs 


It is impoſſible . the onfteryy 
ſeized the inhabitants of London, when the 2 


arrived that Glouceſter Was inveſts; " The | 

city was in confuſion, and the people thin 

faw the royal army already Cider at t 5 
this moment of diſtraction, the eonſeq 6 might 
have been fatal to the whole pa party. But the ſtege of 
Glouceſter demanded the King's whole attention, and 


yal p 


«ant are Tretelsed. by 


Had even a party of the king's forces a 


in a few days the citizens reco ved from ther con 
ſternation. But the arbitrary o of the 
Parliament exaſperated many who had e Jonnel 


foppreſs. 
a Edmond Waller, fo 


; Well knee AP heats 
was a | — — 1 


of very " eokGacrable f, 


r of the lower gn 
joined im the meufures (hit had beeh 
purſued for reducing tlie Prerogatiye ef the crown 

Düne; bur ſeeing no end of the 


eertech all his 
Powers to ſtop the career of Falcon, and' uſed the 
$ iff his ſpeech es in Blat the violent 


But 
finding alt his eloquence in cke houfe Wis 'Extted in 
ie determined, if Poſſiblæ to fbrm 4 pirty in 
the city, that might oblige the patliament to icoept 


nation. All the eminent perſons in and abeut Lon. 


; and Righly approved 
care nies 


898 —-/7 


ſtopping the 1 
ine abort 4 peace Greg eim | 
n- Aw, and Chaloner, the inti 


tained the ſame ſentiments; and informed Walker, 
that the ſume deſire of peace among all men of eit 


of reaſonable terms of 'aceommodation; they applic 
themſelves afidyouſly to form lifts of perſons. whon 
they conceived would j6in them in their * 

| fo6n had the pleafure of ſeeitig them contaſn 1 
very reſpe&able'n number. Bot, 

| fortunately for e t belonging 
kins, who had imbided the fanatics 


cul. ans fot 1 


— oa 2 


Pym of their deſign. Waller, Tomkins; and Cha — 
| were immediately Feed, and tried by. #ebuft n 
They were all foyind-guilty, and Tomkins md 1 
. fuffered death K gbder erected bifore er 


— ax 


Au, 1 
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+ doſed,” on cher m. 
| upon” all OY; why: hyed ; Vini "= 
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fine of ten thouſand” 
And covenant were“ 


t = 
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Je. 97 .li 10 1 


Th 


4 
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. A 


arty ſorrow far iy own. 


« lie rentiori 165 A Opry 

4 ergy to Hr 'the. Biene nt 15 

« ways: and 1 do fürcher; in che pre debe of 

« mi God, dectare; vow, and Ken that; 

d in ch r to the” ſecurity | 

« trac fefotmed proteſtant religion, and libert 

« the fubject, 1 wilt not conſent co the laying < 

4 of arms, ſo long as the pa 15 now in of 
at the pi imei, by. force of arms, 

proreQte from 800 jaſtice Geer and that I 


mor 


« defign lately diſcovered; and that I never gave, 
«gr will give, my affent to tlie execution thereof ; 
- 3 wilt; accortig tö my power and vocation, 
poſe and refift the ſanie, and all other of the 

« « ih E anttive” and in caſe any. 
ſhall core to c knowtedge, t. 
4 ey diſt „as 1 ſhalt conceive will be mo 
« conducive t the prevention thereof: and whereas 
« | do; im my Conſtience; * believe, that the forces 


« raifed by the two houſes of parliament, are raiſed 


will make ſuc | 


4 and contitined for their juſt defence, and for the 


a defence of the true proteſtant religion, and libetty 
« of the ſubſe; 28 aft the 002 raiſed by the 
„king; I will; according to my power and voca- 
« tion, affift che orces raiſed and co1 iinued by both 
«-houſes of pafffament, againſt the Forces raiſed by 
@ the kin Aok their conſent; and will lik NY ; 
e. affiſt alf othet perſons, that ſhall take this oatt 
what they ſhall do in purſuance thereof anti vil 
« tor, directly or indirectiy, adhere to, or * willing ly 
«-zhft, rhie raifed by the king, without the 
« conſent of buth* houſes of parſiament : | this 
* yow and Si e 45 ' make, in the, prefer of 
2 
0 
& anſwer. at the great day Jo when: the le yy of 
© hearts ſhall Be diſcloſed.” 


ence 
„ Almight). God, the Karcher of all 2 501 ir 
true ae to Het orm the ſam, 
* The rating o of this ſolemn We * coyenabt 
was one 


He died ſoon. after, and lived not. to ſer che 
dtradrul fcenes that ſoon ſucceeded, together with. | 
the deſtruckion of that Very faction he had ſo long ff 


venants were the ite and indeed. the moft 


efforts of the commons. Nor. were they V contented 
ker king 


the dach themſelyes'; they ſent the fol- 
lowing in 


ructions for adminiſtering it to e xople 
in every part of the kin; 15 * 


hed at fartheſt, diſperſe the ſaid co dies to eve 


& l. «Thar 4 ſufficient number of copies of the 
1 vow and covenant be Tent. dawn to 722 Fu eu. 
| tenants and committees of parliament. in the. different 
1 counties, and that a certificate be required Dk BR | 
be a of 1 day on which they were receided. 8 

” „That the ſaid deputy Jieurenants do, .i in; 


pariſn - church nd chapel 1n their reſpettive c 


Unties, 
to the miniſters, chure . Wardens, or Other pe per ns, 25 
the deputy-lieutenants ſhallapp 1ntto! receive the, ſame. 


Chapels Mall gre public notice upon the Hirſt Lords 
da ay after their receipt of "(ach cot ies, - What da y the 
ad vow and covenant ſhall be 1 „in their. OY 
pariſhes ; the time not to exceed the ſoy enth Sap ther 
ſüch notice. Sits 


4. 4. * That before ths ay ſo appoi d, th the eg n- 
ſtables of evety place, 125 20 > 
{liver to the miniſters: che names, fairly 
all men, above the age of. fafretn, refidin 
7 tons or Villages; 'V and the chan 1 
every pariſh ſhall, before the day ſo appointed, 
bore a regiſter-book, . in the beginning arp? which 
cue don and covenant ſhall he fan Aid dene 
— ut an. be, hath taken' BE, vo rag 95 
ite his name, or ſet. his 
dane writterr by meer perſon, y e 


4 „ 9 1 


BE E 3 
iliry and feverende of the e 5. “ That this 


Fi nation, which, haye de. 
agments Which wo, 


. . 


and pteſervition,of e the 
n war 8 


. d dier and dereſt the aid wicked and traiterous 


other ſimilar deſign. 
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s 


of the laſt ſetyices which Pym did for his 25 


and ſo ſtrenuoufly ſupported. Thoſe © oaths and co-, It 
ſucceſsful It 


IX 
O very: * 


13 That the miniſters of the ſeveral churches. or 
A 


If bad. ery lately found, 


1 ray 
4. e againſt the cauſe. ſupported by his ma- 
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wand edyenant ſhall be taken} by 
all men in the Ou 1 7 che 5 made 
where they teſids; In preſence of then miniſters, Fhurchy 


| wardens; elne and con ſtables, of, the ſaid pariſh, 


or two of then at lea jointly with. the TIS: ; | 
Parties ſanding up at, was 


Parris. 55 nh 88 "i either a a dibly g onouncing, 


e. ſame; or. el e after. ome erſon 
Hath Wiel, fend ovet the whole, and d. tak der it in 


their ſight an hearing, they ſhall {Rp theit aſſent, x 


to the lame. 
in the parith do i n ot come 


6. «That if ary Siding 
arid-take the faid vow an covenant on the —— firſt 


| 2 0 75 then the miniſters ſhall, ap oint another. 
2 q no great diſtance ; and the church-w wardens, 
are tc go to the houſes where they Lo ide; and give 
then perſonal notice; and if they be not at home, to 
leave notice with fome perſon in The hopiſe of the day 
appointed for their raking it: if they in Fa it, they, 
may be returned as obſtinate; 


1 7. th The miniſters of the fereral p ariſhes ſhall, 


h i within twenty days after their 1 receipt of the vow a 


| covenant, make a true certificate of t le names of all 

fuch. as, in their pariſhes,, do not take it, to ſuch: 

per 11 as ſhall be appointed for that purpo „ who 

all ſpeedily return them to the deputy. -leytenanrs, 

4 committees of patliament in that county, gf 15 
three of them; together with the n 9 of all 

miniſters a as do not oof in ne ce 5 gates chin g the 

pu 


twenty days; and of W 6 wy: N 
or committees, Are 11165 455 | 


part with them, a ay ſending t 50 
| wes of he hole of ring he ng 1 Ted 
That the eputy-licutenant 
arliament eee Gen 
ff rmed, all fi uch as Fall 125 e to the ſaid eh 
and edvenanr; and if it can be proved, Why rack had 
In in their cuſtody. any arms which. they, did d not 


Aber u they ſhall be imtmediat 0 tt 
ptiſon. 4 Xe m nd 0 


1. 


and comitizees 
mY caliſe to be. 


That no Phe intfied Mall. receive any part, 
hey have, in the and of their, 
n the vow. 40d 


from the ſtate, 


ill x 
commander; 5: Tore mini yy ; 


— —— On 


By f yaa 
d em in "fir 85 55 wry 0 den gar 


125 5 pt 57 


115 5 8, refreſhed the vl ou 
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Bis intrepidity, he ſaw hi 4 pc on reduced to. 
laft extremity z and failed not, from time to time, to, 


| inform the 0 chat vpleſs he was ſpeedily, 

els want of proviſions 
be obliged to arrerider;, .*... 
Ir was now eceary for the commons to exert their 


| relieved, he mult, 
whole power, a aut gy, in order to repalr their 


and ammunition, b 


laſfes, and put cheat ves in 4 poſture 6 defence. 
hey well knew, that 1 fGloycelh r Kl into the king's 
it. wou be very difficult to ſupport them- 
againſt a 'yictor) ous army z eſpecially as they 
that very great diſſentiong 


EF Sale led amon hep cople, « even i I the capital itſelf., 
f hich PER 6 elves particularly to recruit the 
a 9 


ſſex, — Rip it capable of f.cing che 
hey « excited their preachers to renew . 


REO and even had recourſe to the expedient of im- 
| prefing men into their ſervice, | thous thy had fo 
pdly exclaimed d agginſt that pract ice er exereiſcd 
| he king, and; ever very ately abol: ſhed it ty a 
for which they had fo ſtrenuouſly contended. 
y alſo, prevailed pen fog City. 10 ſend four regi- 


ments of its E à to the relief ef of Glouccſter; an 
event expected with * utmoſt anxicty. 


An 


An army of fourteen thouſand men- being at laſt || iſts were the carls of Sunderland and Carnargoy. 
raiſed and properly equipped, Flex BY Denſe at noblemen of great worth en es But what en. 
their head, and marched with; the utmoſt expedition dered Va Joſs irreparable, ws the dend of Hon 

trough Bedford ind Leiceſter, "He was, greatly in- Caty, lord viſcquht Falkland, ſeeretary of far” . 
fefior to the royaliſts in cayalry, and prince Rupert || was one. of the moſt learned er gh Ee KA 
had been derached, at.the head of a flying party to ffood forembſt in the liſt of patriots, while he yu, 
haraſs him in his march; büt Eſſex, by the mere || perſuaded that the prerogatiyes of the crown incrc N 
force of conduct and diſciplige eluded al the efforts || ed on, the liberties, of the fübject. But when the © 
of Rupert, and paſſed over thoſe open champaign || al. power was confined within bounds, when het 
counties, without any materia loſs. On his ap- berty of a ſubject had nothing to fear from the ban 
proaching the city, the king was obliged to raiſe the of authority, he embraced the defence of thoſe kme 
ſiege, ſo that Eſſex entered Glouceſter. without oppo- || powers which were {till left to monarchy, and wi 3 
ſirion. 'He found on his arrival, that the zarfiſon || which he was perſuaded the Engliſh cooling 
vas reduced to the utmoſt extremity, and that had could not ſubſiſt. He was, however, penetrated bitt 

his march been deferred one day longer, and the || the miſeries of his country, and dreaded the kuccek; 
royaliſts made another attack, the garriſon. mult || of his own party almoſt as much as that of 3 
have ſubmitted, for they had only one barrel of ment. Perſuaded that an adyantageous peace could 
powder remaining, and their proviſions were wholly || only be attained when the forces of both parties dere 
conſumed. The country people ſupplied both the || nearly balanced, he was very defirous of opening a 
army and garriſon with plenty of neceſſaries, which | negotiation and ſettling the articles. of a Hing pere 
they had carefully concealed from the royaliſts, on the ſolid baſis of the Engliſh conſtitutian. On the 
pretending that their ſtock was entirely exhauſted. || morning of the battle in Which he fell, he had taken 

There is great reaſon to believe that Charles . 

intended to give Eſſex battle if he returned by 


| forne cre in dees himElf, and old l erg 
the ſame rout, and for that purpoſe continued for 

ſome time at Sudley-caſtle, and thence: removed to | La 

Eviſham. But Eſſex wiſely declined an engagement he, © and foreſee much miſery to my country; but 
in an open country were the king's cavalry under fo believe 1 ſhall be out of it ere night.” He fell in 
intr 11 a leader muſt Have a deciſive advantage. || the thirty- fifth year of his age. 


. 


tance that His motives for doing'it were, his bein; 
F „enen 
u by ing the enemy ſhould find his body in à flovenly 
indecent ſituation. I am weary, of the times,” added 


He lay five days at Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt | _ Tho' the royal forces in the north were ge 0 fly fupe. 
| ſtige after leaving Glouceſter; and ſeemed, by ſome || 710 to thoſe of the parliament, yet they did not make 
preparations,” to continue his rout to Worceſter. that progreſs which might have been expected. The 
But by a forced march during the night he reached |} popularity of the earl, now erected marquis of Nen. 
Cirenceſter, and obtained the Couble :dyantage caltle, was very great in the north; but he was oppo- 
.& paſling vngiolated Yirooyy, =, open counters N NI en, as on He rin wes 
and of furprizing a convoy of proviſions,” eſcorred IN theniſelves remarkable for their yalour and niiliary 
A e boys e new Se e de thn th 
march towards London, through the northern parts rd of that name, and Oliver Cromwell. The, former 
er Witchire, where be thought the King's horſe | had. obtained ſome advantages over the royilif e. 
could act only with the leaſt advantage. But by || Pecially at Wakefield; and the latter obtained a vic- 
the indefatigable activity of prince Rupert, his rear If tory at Gamſborouph, oyer a party commanded by 
was attacked at Awborn-chaſe, with ſo much ſucceſs, the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed, in the action. 
that great numbers of his ſoldiers fell in the action. Cromwell by a painful e the duties of the 
At laſt he reached Newbury; but was ſurprized || field, and a remarkable zeal for ther cauſe, was daily 
to find, that the king, by forced marches had | riſing in preferment. He had never ſeen any foreign 
arrived before him, and was already in_ poſſeſſion. e, Ald 11 dee 
rage was not natural, but acquired by experience and 
| 


| on. || ſervice, and if we believe his cotemporaries, his cou. 

of the place. An action was now unavoidable, as not nat xperie| 

and the neceffary- preparations were made for the || reaſon. As he was a conſummate judge of human na. 
7 | ture, he began now to put in Drier his Favour 


4 conflict by the leaders of both armies. | £ is fay 
The battle was fought with deſperate valour I ſcheme, that of inſpiring all whom he commanded 
and a ſteady bravery on both fides. Eſfex's horfe | with an enthuſiaſm, that might more than balance al 
were ſeveral times broke by the king's, but his || the ſentiments of honour, loyalty and duty in the 
infantry ſtood” firm; and beſides keeping up a | other party. He ſucceeded, and the regiment he com. 
continued fire, preſented an invincible barrier of manded became famous for a ferocious courage, 
pikes againſt the furious attacks of prince Rupert, | founded on fanaticiſm, that nothing could withſtand, 
and thoſe gallant troops of gentry. who chiefly || But notwithſtanding the great abilities of Sit Thoms 
compoſed the royal cavalry. The London militia I Fairfax and Cromwell, the advantages were on the 
on this occafion behaved with remarkable valour; || fide of the royal party in the north. They gained 5 
and tho? taken fo lately from their ordinary occcupa- || complete victory over Fairfax. at Atherton Moor, 
tions, equalled the moſt veteran ſodiers. They had |] and diſperſed his whole army. Burt the fortreſs of 

been trained by Skippon, and the enthuſiaſm with' } Hull greatly prevented the progreſs of the royaliſts 
which they were inſpired, rendered them Rrangers and it was determined to beſiege the town. New. 
to fear: The engagement continued in all its fury || caſtle accordingly fat down before it with an arm) « 
till night put an end to the ſlaughter, and left fifreen thouſand men. Hotham was, no longer 8. 
the event undecided. Eſſex, who had done more || vernor; both he and his fon had entered into a core 
than He intended, renewed not the action, but purſu- pondence with the royaliſts, and had fallen victims io 
ed his march towards London, which he reached || the ſeverity of the parliament. ' Sir Thomas Fa ax 
in fafery. His rear indeed was once put into confuſi- || now commanded in that town, and by his milie 
on by the king's cavalry, but no-material conſequen- || conduct and valour rendered all the attempts of New- 
ces enfued 5 Rupert with all his intrepidity could | caſtle abortive, and he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 


? * 


— 


not ſtop the army of Eſſex, ſo as to bring on a || The fucceſſes of both armies being thus fe. 
ſecond engagement. The king followed the parlia- || equal, no profpect of peace appeared unlefs the Scos 


— b 


mentary army, and took poſfeſſion of Reading, where || could be engaged to join in the war, it being conc 1. 
he eſtabliſhed a garriſoun. I ded that their weight muſt turn the ſcale of the hai 
The loſs fuſtaĩned on both ſides in the battle of they favoured. The commons had been early 
Newbury was not ſo great as might have been expect- their ee to the Scottiſh leaders; they 
ed from the length of the action, which began at ſix || ſent Pickering as their agent in Scotland, to carr). 
in the morning and continued till night: not mote. |} the negotiations. He repreſented the. great 11 
than two houſed men being ſlain in'the field of bat- |}. that muſt attend the form of religion eſtabliſh 


tle, Among thoſe who fell on the part of the royal- | their country, if the royal party previ 1 10 
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| {ured them to ſuccour their diſtreſſed brethren in Eng- 


The marquis, now duke of Hamilton, and 
1 of Montroſe had waited upon the queen 
ar York, and laid before her the danger that threat- 


ened the kingdom from the negotiation of Pickering 


Iron was for temporizing, but Montroſe was 
„E different r and urged the neceſſity 
n k N 
ig y to prevent the Scottiſh parliament from 
joining with the commons of England. But prepoſ- 
ſeſſed In favour of Hamilton, Charles intruſted him 
and his friends with the affairs of Scotland; and at 
the ſame time earneſtly requeſted that they would uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the Scottiſh court 


from engaging in any negotiation with the commit- 


which he underſtood the Engliſh parliament in- 
ended to ſend into that kingdom. If the duke of 
Hamilton and his brother the earl of Lanerk were 
fncere in their attachment they undertook more than 


they were able to perform. A parliament or conven- 


tion of the ſtates was called, tho“ expreſsly againſt |] 


the kings conſent. This meaſure was indeed chiefly 


effected by the Scots. commiſſioners, who after con- || C his conce 5 "cots, mi 
dered abortive this rebellious propofition, had not 


cluding the late er Bb England, had entered in- 


to a cloſe-- correſpondence with the leaders of the | 
' parliament at London. The negotiation had indeed 
been carried on with ſo much ſecrecy, that when it 


was firſt mentioned in the houſe of commons, it cre- 
ated a general conſternation. There is ſomething ex- 


tremely ſhocking in the idea 'of calling in a foreign | 
enemy; but the deſperare ſtate of their affairs render- Ein kr e diſunited am 
11 The duke of Hamilton and his brother, the earl of 
Crey of Warke, were named as commiſſioners for 


ed it neceſſary. The earl of Rutland and the lord 


the houſe of lords; but the former had intereſt ſuffi- 
cient to get himſelf. excuſed, and the latter, tho? con- 
ſidered as an unſhaken'friend to the cauſe of the par- 
lament, ſo reſolutely declined the ſervice,” that he 
was ſent to the tower for his diſobedience. : Sir Wil- 
lam Armyn, and Sir Henry Vane the Yonger, at laſt 
undertook the ſervice, and were aſſiſted by the ſame 


- fanatical divines, 'who promiſed to-bring over to their 
";ntereſt the Scotiſh clergy, on whoſe aſſiſtance the ſuc- 


ceſs of the negotiation in a great meaſure depended. 
Montroſe ſent timely information to the king, of the 
intrigues of the-Engliſh parliament, and offered, on 
receiving a commiſſion for that purpoſe, to declare the 


convention of the ſtates; traitors to their country, Had 


this been done immediately, the attempts of the com- 
mons would, in all probability, have been rendered a- 
bortive; but the king liſtened ſo much to the counſels 


of Hamilton, that Montroſe and his friends were ne- 


glected till affairs became deſperate, and it was then 
too late. Hamilton indeed pretended, that he had 
done every thiug in his power to prevent the Scots 


from agreeing with the Engliſh commiſſioners; but 


that all his endeavours were in vain. The truth 
s, a large arrear was ſtill owing by the Engliſh 


vg wm to the Scottiſh covenanters, and this muſt. 


ave been loſt if the former had been ruined. The 


Scotch forces in Ireland had done nothing to anſwer 


the great expectations conceived of them; and tho” 
their general, the earl of Leven, had engaged they 
ſhould never join the king, yet as the parliament was 
unable to ſupply Leven with money, it is hard to ſay 
what courſes the ſoldiers might follow, when pinched 
by neceſſity. 
recalled from Ireland in order to prevent their inlifting 
in that kingdom, and paſling over into England. Add 
to this, that the great ſpirit of Montroſe, his virtu- 
ous popularity, his numerous dependents, and the 
flexibility of his principles, rendered him now ſo 
ormidable, not only to the covenanters, who were 
directed by Argyle, but alſo to the moderate party 
headed by the duke of Hamilton, that a coalition 
took place between theſe two parties againſt Montroſe 
and the royaliſts. It hapened to the Scots, as to a 
Poople wanton with liberty, who having nothing to 
viſh for, had a thouſand things to fear. Hamilton, 
wich all his moderation, made no ſecret of his diſlik- 
ng the revival of what he called hierarchical tyran- 
40 


recourſe to more violent methods; 1n order | 


Leven and his forces were therefore 
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ny in Scotland, and conſequently he was united with 
the covenanters in the main principle of oppoſition to 
Charles. For tho' the true motives of it were ambi- 
tion; and an inordinate deſire of poſſeſſing the reve- 
nues of the church, yet religion was the avowed pre- 
tence. the Engliſh commiſſioners improved all the 
e the Scots entertained with regard to the 
cing's intentions. They laid before the convention 
the ſteps they had already taken for an entire uni- 
formity of eccleſiaſtical government between the two 
kingdoms; they invited him to ſend memibers ro the 
aſſembly of divines, then ſitting at Weſtminſter, for 
introducing a farther reformation of religion, and of- 
fered to proceed as far as the low condition of their 
affairs would admit, in difchargitig the artears due to 
the Scottiſh army. But at the ſame time; they men- 
tioned the neceſſity of ſecuring all thoſe invaluable 
bleſſings by the Scots preventing the ruin of the Eng- 


liſh parliament, which could only be effected by im- 


immediately raiſing an army for their aſſiſtance. 
The proſperous condition of the royal affairs in 


England, added to the inviolable fidelity uſed by 


Charles in his conceſſions to the Scots, muſt have rens 


ſome of the king's beſt friends been intimidated by a 


| charge ſent down againſt them by the Engliſh parlia- 


ment; for holding a correſpondecne with the queen: 


| Their letters had been intercepted by Fairfax; 'who 


forwarded them to London, whence they were ſent 
to Scotland by the parliament, At the ſame time the 
king's friends were diſunited among themſelves; 


Lanerk finding they had been deceived by the co- 


| venanters, would willingly have joined Montroſe and 
the declared royaliſts; but rhat nobleman now confi- 
| dered them as the worſt of traitors. He imputed all 


o 


the aſceridency te be enemies had obtained in 


Scotland, to their counſels, and rejected, with indigs 
nation, all advances towards an accommodation. Tr 
is certain the Scots in general were at this time well 
affected to his majeſty's perſon ; nor did Montroſe 


oOver-rate his own abilities, when he made an offer to 


the queen of taking the field againſt thoſe noblemen 


who had voted for calling a convention of the ſtates 


without the king's permiſſion. His enemies were ſo 


ſenſible of this, that they offered to give him the ſe- 
|| cond command in their armies; a propoſal which he 


artfully eluded; and notwithſtanding all the provoc#- 


tions he had received preſerved an unſhaketri loyalty. 
| Recourſe was had tothe ſame principles which had been 


before ſucceſsful, that of undermining the civil auto- 


rity by means of religion. They perceived unſur- 


mountable difficulties ſhould they make their firſt at- 
tack upon the ſtate; but they knew that treaſon would 


find a ready admiſſion thro? the doors of the church. 
The aſſembly, of divines in Scotland was ſitting 


when the Engliſh commiſſioners arrived ; and per- 
haps never were there ſeen together ſuch a number of 
men ſo groſsly ignorant, and ſo impiouſly arrogant, 


tho? dignified with a ſacred function, and concealed 


under the diſguiſe of public zeal: The epiſcopal 


Clergy, who had a principal ſhare in the government 
| when the alteration in religion took place, had either 


been ſequeſtered, or enjoyed very little eredit with 
the covenanters, and every vacancy' that happened 


had been filled with the weakeſt and moſt violent 


men their country produced. Henderſon, their mo- 
derator, in any other company of clergymen would 


| have made but a contemptible figure, while Ruther- 


ford, Gilleſpie, and the other leading members of 
the aſſembly, by their writings and deportment, ren- 
dered it juſtly a queſtion whether they were more fit 
for the diſcipline of a ſchool, or that of a mad-houſe. 
Tho? Argyle, Loudon and other great men, who had 
done ſo much for public liberty, had induſtriouſly en- 
couraged this ignorance and frenzy in their teachers, 
they now began to feel the inconveniences of both. 
The weakeſt minds are ſuſceptible of ambition; the 
luſt of power is common to the wiſe and the fooliſh, 
The enthuſiaſtic teachers were foon ſenſible of their 
| 5 J | z own 
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words, grew more ungover 


it all conſiderations of duty, loyalty, national 


pendence, . and public lafery. TOR. the 1 0 
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Vane, who. in eloquence, addreſs, capacil 
well as in art and diſſimulation, was not ſurpaf 4 5 


talents, framed this ſolemn league an covenant, 
which effaced all the former. proteſtations and VOWS 
taken in both kingdoms, and long maintained. 1 its 
credit and authority. By this inſtrument they ſo- 
lemnly engaged themſelves to purſue the uniyerſal 
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own importance; and the torrent of zeal, chey pqured 
out againſt popery, prelacy, and the like unmeaning 
nable, and ſwept 15 
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7 85 of popery and prelacy in England, “ as | 


well as in Scotland, leſt they ſhould be partakers of { p liege, reduc 
to 

| late. 8 

2 reinforcement of ſix 


under the co 


officer, who made. 


other men's ſinsz”? and undertook to purſue to e l 


mity all incendiaries and malignants ; ter 
they extended as far, and to hom they pleaſe ales and 


yoyed an eternal adherence to a firm peace and union 


between the two kingdoms. They alſo vowed to 
preſerve the reformed religion cltabliſhed 455 the 


no declaration more N 0 2 was made. with, regard 


thay, 55 help kin 850 


zealots, indeed, deemed this e eninly 


from ainbiguity they 
8 one which « corre! 


rea in ſelf, —.— A. to pig upon him an enor- 


mous load of public reproach; and the work of the 
zealots was hurried on ſo faſt, that the new ſolemn 


league and coyenant was voted unanimouſly. 


The convention of the ſtates applauded the piety: 


of the aſſembly; and, in the height of their zeal, 


ordered every one to ſwear to this covenant, under 
the 6 of * bring Lge as enemies to relt- 


el - 


ſhould carry conviction to all . minds, they 
prepared themſelves, with great alacrity, to their mi- 


litary enterprizes; Their levies were ſoon completed. 


The hopes of good pay and warm quarters, added to 


a favourable diſpoſition for the cauſe, — num- 
bers to enliſt; ſo that their amg ys rea ady, by by the. || 
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| | principabry. of Walt, an ene rah 9 dj b 
n was at his devon. ER Poo * 
and yme, were the opl places of bene in the 
weſtern counties, polſeſi the parhament. Hull 
was the onl conliderable p A they held in York- 
ſhire; and Nene 10 Cheſhire. Bur on the ather 
hand, the parliament. received infinite encqu- 
ragement. hes earl of Eſſex had diſtin guiſhed him- 
ſelf, by! his military talents, above, either 155 rivals of 


e was entirely poſſeſſed of the alfec- 


' executing the moſt angerous fervice. 
| Mancheiter was the idol of. the eg bie ed, countics 
| and. even many of the royaliſts held him in great 
Ki jmſelf Aue 
military ſcience, yet Cromwe erhaps 
ſoldier of the age, ſerved under 3 with lo a 
ſucceſs, that the ſcale of war where he fought, #35 
greatly turned in favour of the Parliament The, 
conduct, courage, and reppration of the eldex 


the cauſe, Hey 
czul . ech 


AX, 


| had embraced. They of no, credit when vanquilh 


nor committed any. e Acts of cruelty. when. victorious 
This 4 dhe 9 0 wand in the no rth, wk 


A. D. i844. "0. | 
with that vigour they would 'otheryriſe! hade done. 


cir William Waller continued till the. idol of the 
London. Popülace, though his actions, [ſince the 
battle of Landon; deſerved vety little applauſe. 
Many other officers diſtinguiſbed:thernfalues in qup- 
porting the ſame cauſd, and therparliament, rudentiy 
ewarded even their miſcarriages, heln they Were 
aſſured of their good intentions, and chat they had 
done every ching in their power to deſerve / ſusocs. 

But the eyes of all parties. were now-; principally Þ 
turned towards Scotland, it being chief from that 
kingdom they expected deliverance ar feared deſtruc- | 
ton. It is almott-inoredible with what; ſevericy the 
d vmes in that kingdom proceeded again all who 


refuſed their covenant. Thoſe preachers and Pro- 
feſſors of the goſpel of peace, iſſued the amoſt pre- 
remptory orders for ſeizing the goods, collecting the 
rents, and apprehending e perſons of the royaliſts. 
Nor were they contented even with this) unjuſt ſeve- | 
rity, diſtated by their fanatical ſtrain of devotion, || 
they gave a'commiſſon.to the-ſoldiers:in general, to | 
put to death all: αhꝭẽHrefufed ro take the covenant, 
and made any reſiſtance to their being; ent to priſon. 
8o ſhamefully were the precepts. of the moſt beneyo- | 


ciſm and ambition Wia a0 nen t Rl * 
There ſtill remained in the Engliſh parliament 


of worſhip. But in the preſent danger, which threat- 
ened their cauſe, all ſcruples were laid aſide; and 


the covenant, by whoſe means alone they could ex- 


1 
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treating him with the utmoſt ſeverity. 


lent religion wreſted toiferve the purpoſes of fanati- 


ſome members, who, though they had been induced 

either by private ambition or by their zeal for civil 

liberty, to cancur with the majority, Kill retained an 
Attachment to the hierarchy, and to the ancient modes 


\ \ 
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largely contributed to the errors of government, yet 


his enemies, however keen and artfüll in their reſent- 
ments, found inſurmountable difficulties in forming 
A charge which could amount to ha treaſon, His 
he, ſtill continued his oppoſition to the parliamem, 
and obſtinately refuſed to. collate a perſon, to a living, 
when recommended to him by the faction. But till 


his caſe was very different from that of the Judges 
herauſe it was next to impoſſible to convict him le- 


gally of what he had ſaid and recommended at the 
| council-board; in which his chief crimes conſiſted. 
This did nat; however, prevent the faction from 


His books 


and papers were ſeized by an order from both houſes, 


and his famous diary printed and publiſned. But 
notwithſtanding all the violence of his proſecutors, 
the articles againſt Laud were very defective, and 
they were obliged to have recourſe to the ſame method 
uled before in the caſe of Strafford, that of accu- 
mulated treaſon; though it was confeſſed, that no 
article, ſingly conſidered, amounted to treaſon... The 


pect to obtain ſo conſiderable a reinforcemegt as an 


acceſſion of the whole Scottiſh nation, was received 


received by all who acknowledged their. authority. 
This cauſed great rejcicings among the Scots. They 
highly applauded themſelves in being the happy in- 


fancied, all the neighbouring nations were involved. 
Happy people, ſaid the zealots, you will no longer 


ters. 


without oppoſition. The parliament therefore hav- 
ing firſt ſybſcribed it themſelves, ordered it to be || 


ſuffer thoſe badges of popery, the ſurplice, the p 


tippet, and the corner-cap, to defile your charac- | 


The French ambaſſador had offered the mediation 

of his maſter to put an end to the horrors of civil 
diſcord, by concluding a laſting peace. Before the 
parliament had acquired the aſſiſtance of f the Scots, [ 
they appeared to liſten to his. propoſals ; but he was | 
now given to underſtand that his offers were rejected. 
They were, however, ſtill diſtreſſed for money: they | 
had ſent a large ſum to Scotland to put that army in | 
motion, and the city ſeemed not forward to ſupply | 
their wants. Eſſex relapſed into his former indiffer- | 
ence, and ſeemed very deſirous of putting an end to | 


the war, He was far from being pleaſed with the | 
lteps taken by the parliament for introducing a fo- | 


gn army, which muſt greatly increaſe the diſtreſſes | 
of his country, already much too great; eſpecially | 
as his own troops were in great want of neceſſaries. 
He therefore ſent a meſſage to both houſes, acquaint- 
ing them, that if his army, which lay at St. Alban's, 

was not ſpeedily ſupplied, he muſt throw up his com- 

miſion, Fairfax and lord Gray made ſimilar com- 


ltreſfes of thei 
ai s of their troops. 


: Anſwers were immediately | 
A promiſing them relief, as ſoon as the ne- 
ay ſupplies could be raiſed: but they rejected 
"Very offer for putting an 
"king blow to all terms of accommodation, for- 
f reparations were made. for the trial of Laud, 
Wy arc diſhop of Canterbury, 3 
tinue 4 = 1644. The unfortunate primate ſtill con- 
of dig g Priſon, and had been for ſome time deprived 
is eſtate and gbods by the violence of the com- 


Phints and diſplayed, in pathetic language, the 


end to the war; and as a || 


mons. Though it is certain that no ſubje& had more 


ſtruments of extending their mode of worſhip, and ||. 
diſſipating that profound darkneſs in which, they 


: * 
' ; 
/ * 
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n ln majetty having, by his proclamaridn;/funi: 
moned all the members of both houſes of parlament 


ay 1 
$7 

* * 1 
544. 5 

a | 


ſome intention of rejecting this ordinance, and the 
myfltitude, and to extinguiſh, by threats of. new tu- 


- 


müͤlts, the ſmaff remaifts of liberty poſſeſſed by the to attend him at Oxford y we whoſe flames are un 
upper houſe, Apprehenſide of the dangerous conſe- {| der written, are here met and aſſembled, in Obedience 
quences tliat might follow'their attending their duty, ¶ to his majeſtyis commands. His majeſty was pleaſed 
and determined not to vote againſt the dictates of | to invite us? in the ſame: proclamation, by theſe 
their conſciences, only ſeven peers were in the houſe | 


| cious cxpreſiions, that this fubje@s ſhould. ſee how 
when the important queſtion was decided. willing he was to reteive advice, for the preſervation 

The primate; wlio had long expected the fatal ſen- of the religion, laws, and ſafety of the kin m. 
tence, ſunk not under its terrors. His fears diſſipated || and, as far às in him lay, to reſtore it to its former 
in proportion as the fatal hour, that was to put a pe. peace and ſecurity (his chief and onſy end) from 
riod thoſe whom they had truſted, though he could not | 


. 


od to his mortal exiſtence, approached.” No man om n. | 
(ſaid he) can be'more willing to ſend me out of life, || receive it in the place where he appointed. This 
than I am deſirous to go.” He behaved upon the || moſt gracious invitation hath. not onhy been made 
ſcaffold with great firmneſs and decency, laid his head || unto us, but ſeconded. and heightened by ſuch un. 
on the block with calmneſs and refignation, and it was || queſtionable demonſtrations of the deep and princely 
ſevered from his body by one blow of the executioner. || {enſe whieh poſſeſſes his royal heart of the miſeries 
Laud had enjoyed many ſad hours of leiſure during and calamities of his poor ſubjects, in this unnatural 
his impriſonment; to reflect, that the meaſure he had wary and of his moſt entire and paſſionate affections 
dealt to others was meted out to himſelf. He was an || to redeem chem from that fad and deplorable condi. 
eminent inſtance that a great ſcholar may be a weak tion, by all ways poſſible,” conſiſtent either with his 
man, and a favourite miniſter a. poor politician; that {|| honour, or with the future ſafety of the kingdom, 
miſtaken zeal is ſometimes as fatal to the cauſe it that as it were impiety to queſtion the ſincerity of 
would ſupport, as premeditated treachery; and that them, ſo were it great want af duty and faithfulneſi 
nothing can more irritate the people of England, than || in us (his 8 having declared, that he called us 
to ſee religion affecting to hold the reins of govern- to be witneſſes of his pee Ape g to his in- 
ment, and n by the caprices of || tentions) ſhould. we not teſtify, and witneſs to all 
au 


— 


eccleſiaſtical authority. However miſtaken, he was the world the aſſurance we have of the piety and 
doubtleſs ſincere, and astuated by creligious' motives || ſincerity” of both. We being entirely) {arghed of 


in all his purſuits; © It was this that ſupported him || this truth, cannot but confeſs, that, amidſt our 
in the dreadful hour of trial, and rendered his laſt ||| higheſt affections, in the deep and piereing ſenſe of 
moments remarkably tranquil and compoſed. He the preſent miſeries and defolations of our country, 
ſuffered in the ſeventy- ſecond year of his age. {| and thoſe further dangers thręatened from Scotland, 
| While preparations were making for opening the || we are at length erected into ſome chearful and com-. 
campaign, the king ſummoned the members of both ||| fortable thoughts, that poſſibly we may yet (by 
huouſes who adhered: to his intereſt to meet at Oxſord. God's mercy; if his juſtice have not determined this 
He hoped,' by this meaſure, to avail himſelf of the || nation, for its fins, to total ruin and deſolatlon) hope 
name of a parliament, ſo paſſionately cheriſhed 'by to be the happy inſtruments of our country's-re- 
the Engliſh nation. The houſe of peers was fo full, || demption from the miſeries of war, and reſtitution 
that though many lords were employed in different . to the bleſſings of peace. * 0 . = i E 255 e MS Lie = 
parts of the kingdom, it contained more than double ||| © And we being deſirous to believe your 2 
the number of members that voted at Weſtminſter. || however engaged, a perſon likely to be ſenſibly. 
But the houſe of commons did not amount to above || touched with theſe conſiderations, have thought fit 

one hundred and fifty, not more than half the other to invite you. to thar Hart in this blefſed work, which 
houſe of commons. The ſeſſion was opened by. a is only capable to repair all our misfortunes, and ta 
ſpeech from the king; and the aſſembly, in order || buoy up the kingdom from ruin; that is, by con. 
to enable him to reeruit his army with more ſucceſs, || juring you, by all the obligations that have power 
granted him the ſum of one hundred thouſand || upon honour, conſcience, or public piety; that lay- 
pounds, to be levied by way of loan upon the ſub. || ing to heart, as we do, the inward bleeding condition 
ject. The king accordingly circulated privy-ſeals, || of your country, and the outward more menacing 
cCounterſigned by the ſpeakers of both houſes, re- deſtruction by a foreign nation, upon the very Point 
quiring the loan of particular ſums from ſuch per- of invading. it, you will co-operate with us to ity 

. 3 lived within the places ſubje& to his au- preſervation, by truly repreſenting to, and faithfully 


* 


* 


Fn OT. and induſtriouſly promoting with thoſe by whom you 
As the king, in all his offers for peace, required || are truſted, this following moſt fincere, and moſt 
nothing more than the re-eſtabliſhment of- the laws || earneſt deſire of ours ; that, they joining with 1 1 
and conſtitution, and the ſame rights which had || a right ſenſe of the paſt, preſent, and more threaten- 
even been enjoyed by his predeceſſors, every diſcourſe || ing calamities of this deplorable kingdom, | . 
of peace, and every diſcuſſion of the terms on which || perſons be appointed on either part, and à place 
that bleſfing could be obtained, tended greatly to || agreed upon, to treat of ſuch a peace, as may jet 
promote his intereſt ; eſpecially as he offered, in || redeem it from the brink of deſolarian; . © < 
order to facilitate ſo valuable an end, to paſs an || This addreſs we ſhould not have made, but t | 
univerſal act of oblivion, and to grant a toleration || his majeſty's ſummons, by which we are _— 
or indulgence to tender conſciences. On the other || graciouſly proclaiming ardon to all ee 
hand, the parliament ſtudiouſly avoided, as much as || tion, is evidence enough, that his mercy. __ 
poſſible, all advances towards negotiation ; \ becauſe || mency can tranſcend all former provocations; oh 
the terms on which they were willing to conclude a || that he had not only made us witneſſes of > e | 
peace, were of too exorbitant a nature for a general || intentions, but honoured us alſo with t 5 oy Ac 
diſcuſſion. They were unwilling to expoſe to the || being ſecurity for them. God Almighty 24 
eyes of the public their pretenſions, though they || lordſhip, and thoſe to whom you ſhall preſe pw. 
well knew their partizans were blinded with the || our moſt real deſires, in fuch a ae _ * 
thickeſt veil of religious prejudices. Senſible of || duce that happy peace, and ſettlement or t 4 
their advantages, the parliament at Oxford wrote || diſtractions, which is fo heartily deſired and P | 


the FOE letter to the earl of Eſſex, the only || for by us, and which may TIL Yours; Nc. 


channel by which it could be conveyed to the com- 55 . 
mons at Weſtminſter ; Charles having declared that || This letter was ſubſcribed by. the 133 an 


the duke of Vork, and forty-three nod! Butt 


they were no longer a free parliament, and conſe- 
8 N ſent 1 5 trumpeter to the carl. of Eller len 


quently entitled to no authority. | 


„ , l , , | 
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however diſg afted with the farious, mea; j ther things, that. the continuance dere 
_— ee however deſirotis of a || here is eſtabliſned by a law g Vhimſelf; 5 
reaſonable wh "was ſtill mote reſolute te preſerve || which (as. in all other laws of the kingdom x he is 

1 e e fidelity to the truſt! var += Vw in him, [| {worn to. maintain, as we are ſworn to ur Mean ce; 
He thetefore; in his anfwer:to, the earl of Forth the [| that we mult in duty, and are box 1 211 4 rele; 
king's general; obſerved; that as the paper ſent him ||. with our lives and fortunes, to, 


| preſ erve 
neither contained any addreſs. to the twb houſes off = juſt rights and full powers of 


10 q pat 9 
liament; nor any acknowiedgment bf kgs: ae, U ckst as we have uſed all means for a 50 
Fey he cod nor communicate it to the. I peate;.Jſo.we will never be wantin $4 ol 5 —— 
Peſirous, however; af making another attempt. for the procuring of it; atid as t , means 
for bringing Abdut a ; prace; Charles determined to ll which we can hope to elfect fo « an end; we 


Ea: 


en 
have recburlt to che parliament at Weſtminſter. A || do humbly and earneſtly . deſire his ma Teſty to eme 


ſife conduct wWas 2 Werd afl from Eſſex ¶ to his parliament by ſuch a day as ſhall be named; 

for two perſons to trent upon an accommodation. and that if he will not; we muſt uſe ſuchi means, 
Eſſex readily complied, and the king accordingliy and make ſuch proviſion for the 1 8 and future 
ny the following en for concluding b ea of | preſeryation of religion and of 


igdom; Pay 
peace * 115 1010 4 che wiſdem of the to houſes, Walt be, thought, = 
e Out bf dur nioſt tender and en dense of de | ang neceſſary, 


fad and was condition of this-our kingdom; and | Their! rdihips deſire; that this. 1 may, bs 


our unwearied-defires to apply remedies; Which, by | | ſpeedily diſpatched ; and alſoy that a declarat; 

the bleſſing of God, may rebover i it from utter ruin; i the kingdom upon this; and the former letter from 

by the advice of the lords and commons. of parlia- | Oxford, be drawn up and ubliched, to 3 
ment, uſſembled at Oxford, we do propoſe and deſite, che people of the, artifices the ey contain, aces: the 
that 2 convenient number of fit perſons may be pretence of peace; to ſet up another, parliament; 
appointed and authorifed by: you, to meet, with all and that if tlie houſe, of commons approꝰ, thereof, 
convenient ſpeed; atfuch place as you ſhall nominate, it may be referred to-the committee of the two king- 
with an equal number of fit perſons, whom we ſhall Aang, to prepare both for the two houſes.“ 


appoint and authoriſe, toartat of the-ways and means || The commons were of the ſame opinion with. the 


to ſettle the preſent. diſtractions ofthis: out kingdom, || 3 and a letter was accordingly. diſpatched to. the 


and to rocure a happy peace; and portic ularly how king- at Oxford, refuſing to open negotia 

all the member bath houſts may ſecurely: meet in || unleſs he would acknowledge them we 15 
a ftee and full convention of parliament, — to Parliatnent: and the king; who 3 what mall 
treat, corfaltz and agree upon {ack things as ones hopes there appeared of any accommodation, refu fed 


conduor es the! W e and defence of the trur to abandon the / pretenſions he had aſſumed, nor 
reformed proteſtant religion, with due conſideration 


to all juſt and reaſonable Eaſe of tender chnſcienees; 


to the erding and maintaining our juſt rights and Ihe great ſums of money that bad been ſent froni 
prerogatives; of the rights and privileges of parlia- . — to Scotland, and the flattering aſſurances 
ment; ** laws. of the und; the ber and pro- the Scots had received, that they ſhiould now be en- 
perty of the fubje& ; and all other expedients/ that || titled to all the privileges of Engliſhmen, had the 
may conduce to the blefſcd end of a firm and laſting || defired, effect; and the Scottiſh, army marched. for 


peace, both in church and ſtate, and a! perfect un- England with great alacrity. But .notwithſta 
derſtanding between us and our peopley; wherein no all theſe advantages, the rebell ning 
endeavours of ours fhall be Tan And God 


direct your hearts in the ways of 


Io the lords and commons of element affor- | tentions of Charles, that they refuſed to 220 of 
bled at Weſtminſter. “ Gl tet ay command raiſed againſt the royal party in | 

The commons were very e 0 open any land: But the clergy and populace were of a very 
negotiation for à peace; and, at 9 4 ſame time, different opinion; they made no ſcruple of ruſhing 
thought i it would be imprudent to lay aſide the pro- into the field without provocatiot 


and in a quarrel 
poſal; leſt the people ſhould i imagine they: were de- iu which they had no, concern. ad ad they known 
termined 16 reject everppuffer fot an accommodation. ||| their true intereſts, they ought rather to have joined 
After long debates ini the upper houſe, the peers ſent | 


the oppoſite party, as the ſureſt means of eſtabliſhing 
the following paper to the commons: That the the liberties and privileges they, enjoyed on a ſolid 
lords have 'obſetved in this letter fo his majeſty, 


| openly for a free parliament. 


was far from being general. Some of their greateſt 


* 


arder, and conſiſted of eighteen t 
the advice of the lords and commons of -parhament ||| thouſand horſe, and ſix hundre 


aſſembled at Oxford, the very ſame title given to chem commanded 
this parliament; which pure them at Ouford on an || mittee of the Engliſh; as well as their own parlia- 
equality with us, though they axe perſons who have; 


ment, attended them as field er r and they en- 
contrary to their duty, deſerted: the parliament; aid. xered England on the nineteenth of Januar "They 


have contributed to the maintenance of the war || paſſed the Tyne on a bridge of Paar; and ummoned 
r iy and therbork: wert and oe be. zul | the town of Newcaſtle, which, bad been 8 by 
Ude ) 


the care and vigilance of Sir T homas ee to 

Their lordſhips Ruben obſerve, that though ſurrender: They did not, however, „mak e any attem 
there are in the letter ſome general words, for reli- upon the place; becauſe the marq uis of Newcaffle 
gion, eaſe of tender confciences, his majeſty's/ jniſt — *. Durham with an army of 3 thouſand 
prerogatiyes, rights and privileges of parliament, || 


Nor did they continue idle; they made them- 
3 of the land, and liberty 1 propert of the runs" of the caſiles of Wark and Morpeth; 


- My yet the only expedient offered for theſe ||| and; fortified a ſmall {ea-port town called Blyfnock, 

3 18 to treat, how the members of both houſes for the conveniency of receiving proviſiens: They; 
hey. ſecurely meet in à full and free: convocation of were, however, ſoon reduced, by a great want of fo- 
Lan 5 wheteof no other conclufion can be rage and other neceſſaries; and the expedition would 
72 e, than that this is not a full and fret convention. probably have been e abortive, had not the 


2 parliament z and that to make a full and ifroe cn || marquis been obliged to march back to the defence 
ation, the preſence of thoſe. at Oxford is neceſſa f Ork. 


ma. foundation; The Scottiſh army was in excellent 
among other things, that what is propoſed in it is 37 | Mu 


ſand foot, three 


dragoons, all of 


4 Their lordſhips therefore offer it to the houſe of Colonel BellaGs, 1 whom he had left . a con- 


daa body of troqps, was totally routed at Selby 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. This misfortune obliged 
ewcaſtle to abandon Durham; Afraid of — 5 


5K incloſed 


ſommons, to deſire their concurrence herein, that a 

er may be written, in very plain and humble lan- 

Suage, to his majeſty; repreſenting to him, among 
40 


by their own couritrymen, A com- | 


acknowledge the two houſes at Weſtminſter more 


lian in that country 
men were ſo thoroughly convinced of the good in- 
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put the garriſon to the ſword; and marched to Liver- 


F 
. 
* 
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incloſed between two armies; he retreated to York || 


and the Scottiſh: general having joined Fairfax, they 
blocked up that city. But as the combined forces 
ere not numerous enough to inveſt ſo large a place 
divided by à river, they contented themſelves with || 
Preventing any reinforcement of troops from joining 
the marquis. Some time before Newcaſtle's retreat, 
another party of the partiament's forces, under the 
command of Meldrum, had deſieged Newark, || 
place of the utmoſt importante to the royaliſts, as it 

ept open a communication between the king's 
ſouthern and northern quarters. Prince Rupert u as, 
therefore, ordered to attempt the relief of that for- 

treſs. Rupert was at Cheſter When he received the 
order, but aſſembling immediately his troops, which 
amounted to about ſeven thoufand men; he advanced 
with ſuch expedition to Newark, that he furprized |þ 
Meldrum's army, and after killing about five hun- 
dred fen, hie difarmed the reſt, and ſeized” all their | 
cannon, catriages, and baggage. This defeat ſtruck. | 
terror into the garriſons of the neighbouring towns, | 
and © Gainſborough, ' Lincoln, Slyford, and feveral | 
other places were abandoned-'by the parkament's | 
forces. The prince alſo relieved Latham-houſe, |] 
Which had been befieged by à body of two thoufand 
men, and gallantly defended for eighteen weeks, by 
the coun of Derby. He took Bolton by ſtorm, 


* # ? 


— 


8 


pooh, which made no reſiſtance. His army was now 
Increaſed to ten thouſand” men, full of ſpirits, and 
fluſhed with victory. 1 OTH eee es a 
Wuile the prince continued at Liverpool, the earl 
of Mancheſter made himſelf maſter of Lincoln, and 
Joined the Scots and the army of Fairfax before York. | 
That city, though vigorouſly defended by Newcaſtle || 
at the head of. bis army, was foon reduced to extre | 
mities; and the parliament's generals after enduring | 
the hardſhips of a winter's campaign, and ſuffering 
great loſſes from fkirmiſhes with the enemy, flattered ' 
themſelves that all their labours would now be 
crowned with ſuccefs. But they were ſoon alarmed 
with the news that prince Rupert was approaching. 
Fhat intrepid general, having joined Sir Charles 
Lucas, who commanded Neweaſtle's cavalry, haſ- 


.* 
% 


| engagement, when they: flattered, themſelyes. of ac. 
quiring riches by plundering the baggage of th 


erer. r Fairfax and 
no means, fond of their company, while this mot 
diſcontenzed humour prevailed ; they would have 


tened to the relief of York; at the head of an army 
of twenty thouſand men. The combined army im- 
mediately raiſed the ſiege, and retreated to Marſton- 

moor, in order to Urs battle to the royaliſts. Prince 
Rupert, informed of: their intention, approached the 

city y Manes 5 quarter, and interpoſing the river 
Ouſe between him and the enemy, ſafely joined his 
forces with thoſe of Newcaſtle. The marquis en- 
deavoured to perſuade him, that, having ſo ſucceſs- 

fully effected his purpoſe, he ought to be contented 
with the reſins e ah leave the enemy, now 

much diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſcouraged by 
their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual diſſen- | 
tions, which had taken place among them. Had | 
Rupert liſtened to this advice, he had, in all proba- | 
bility, triumphed over the enemy without ſtriking a, 
blow. The Scots had found themſelves greatly dif- 
appointed during their march, in which they thought 
to have met with little or no reſiſtance. They had 
expected the plunder of the richeſt counties in Eng- 
land, and their generals thought of nothing leſs than 
of making che Engliſh officers ſerve under them. In 
all theſe particulars they were deceived, and their 
rough, vexatious manners, rendered them exceſſively | 
odious to the Engliſh commanders; Their avarice 
was inſatiable, and all their words and conduct ſnewed 
that good pay and the hopes of plunder, were the 
chief motives that excited them to undertake the ex- 
pedition. When theſe failed, and when they found 
that the money granted by the parliament was not ſo 
punctually paid as it had been liberally voted, they 
began to talk of returning to their own country to 
defend it againſt the attempts of Montroſe, who wWas 

then in arms, and acting under the king's commiſ- 

fon. They would infallibly have carried this deſign 


parties, and formed the line of battle. 


army conſiſted of ſeventeen thouſand foot, nine, thov- 
ſand horſe, and a train of twenty-five pieces o af 


to that of the prince in number. Sir Thomas 


tle began the marquis of Newcaſtle an 
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into execution had it not been for the 


AB, 

hopes of 
enemy. But when prince Rupert reached Norte, by 
talking a different rout, they became more ſulſen tha 
Cromwell, were, by 


- 


thought it.lefs diſhonourable to have Submitted to 1 
generous enemy, than to be inſulted: by their own 
needy mercenaries. Newcaſtle was 50 ſtranger to 
theſe diviſions among them, and urged the propriety 
of continuing 1 in their quarters and ſuffer their 
enemies to periſn by their own diſſentions. But theſe 
arguments were urged in vain; fighting was the ele. 
ment of prince Rupert. He entertained the moſt 
invincible contempt of the Scots; and he had a few 
days before received a letter from the king, contain. 
ing little leſs than a poſitive command to fight them 
5 almoſt any terms, eyen after he had relieved 
York.” But the greateſt misfortune was a miſunder. 
ſtanding” between the prince and the marquis of 
Newcaſtle,” whofe characters agreed only in perſonal 


P 
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courage, and a ſtrong attachment to the -king's ſer- 


vice. The- marquis loved fighting; but hated the 


fatigues of war; the prince loved both. The mar- 
quis had ſerved the . e J fer ge and fortiine; | 
the prince with his perſon only. The marquis truſted 

greatly to King, his heutenant-general; the prince ſur- 


veyed and directed every thing in his own perſon, The 
marquis was fond of ſtate and ceremony; the prince 


defpiſed both 3 and each was jealous of the Fea 
merits of the other, with regard to-the-fayour Ae 
| RON who. equally loved and honoured them 
ta. ffi . F 04 v4 6 he gs 5776415101 (7 Marmot 
When Rupert entered York, he took upon him- 
felf the command of the whole army, and told the 
marquis, that he intended the next day, the ſecond of 
July, to draw out the garriſon and give battle to the 
enemy. The l could uſe the gręaſſeſt ſree- 
dom with the prince, uſed every argument in their 
power to diſſuade him from this reſolution ; but all 
their attempts were in vain; the prince continue 


fixed to his purpoſe; and the marquis, that he might 
not incur the leaſt imputation of fear, ſubmitted v0 


the order; but at the ſame time reſolyed to ſerve un- 
der the prince in no other capacity, than that of \cap- 
tain of is own troop of horſe. „ ie, 

The enemy, not imagining the prince would ha- 
zard a battle in his ſituàtion, were filing off towards 


Tadcaſter, Cawood, and Selby, in order v0 cover the 


eaſt· riding of Yorkſhire, and render it more difficult 
for the royaliſts to obtain ſupplies, when they were 
agreeably ſurprized to perceive, that the prince, by 
the diſpoſitions he was making, intended to fight 
them. They immediately recalled all heir advanced 
While thele 
diſpoſitions were making in the parliamentary arm), 
the garriſon of Vork were ſo diſcontented at the beha- 


| viour of the prince towards their favourite general, 


that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the marquis and 


| general King-perfuaded them to march qut of the city 
and join the rayal army. This junction being com- 


leated, the prince formed his line of battle. ; 1 
himſelf commanded the fight wing; which _ 
of five thouſand; horſe. The generals Govil 5 0 
Potter, commanded the main body ; and Sir Charte 
Lucas and colonel Henry, the left wing: the who 


of can- 

non. The parliamentary army were, at leaſt, Fur 

b A's t 

fax and colonel Lambert, commande 705 1 1 

wing, in which the Scottiſh-cavalry was poſted., A 
father, the lord Fairfax, 


and general Leven com- 
manded the main body; and the earl of Mane a 
re 


chelter, 
aſſiſted by Cromwell, the left wing. 2 his fie 
again deſired the prince to ſuſpend the action; , 
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ing him, thät they hourly expected a reinforcement; 


| ouſand men from the north, and that 
2 actually on his march, at the head of 
an army, to join them from Scotland. But the 

rince was deaf to every argument: he would liſten 
*0 nothing but that of fighting the enemy immedi- 
ately. The battle was begun by prince Rupert, who 


charged 


ned leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed by 
che moſt rigid diſcipline, This body ſtood firm, and 
charged in their turn with ſo much impetuoſity; that 


the cavalry of the royaliſts gave way; and the infan- 


try that ſtood next to them, was alſo borne down, and 
Newcaſtle's. * Ip | _ EO 
conquer or periſn, obſtinately kept their ground, 
N +1 o hel dead dies: the ſame order 
in which they had firſt been ranged. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and colonel Lambert, alſo broke through the 
royaliſts; and tranſported by the fury of purſuit, 


put to flight. 
and maintained, 


in purſuit of the enemy. But this indiſereet impetuo- 
fity had nearly proved fatal to the parliamentary 


army. Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded in the 
right wing, perceiving that the tempeſt was paſt, | to. 
reſtored order to his broken troops; and made fo fu- | of twenty thouſand, men; but theſe two generals 
hated each other ſo heartily, that they. always: found 
means to evade the orders of the parliament. [Eſſex 


rious an attack on the parliamentary cavalry, that 
they were thrown into diſorder, puſhed upon their 
own infantry, and the whole -wing put to flight: 
Animated with this ſucceſs, the royaliſts flattered 
themſelves that the difficulty was over, and were on 
the point of ſeizing the carriages and baggage of the 
enemy, when Cromwell appeared in his return from 


purſuing the broken forces of the other wing. Both 
parties ſeemed aſtoniſned when they perceived that 


another battle muſt be fought before the victory, 
which each thought their own, could be obtained. 
The charge was 


perſons of note. 


heutenant-colonel; _ :. 


brought a great acceſſion of friends and of credit to 


ready to ſail, and which landed him ſafely in France. 
He continued abroad till the reſtoration; and, tho 
reduced to neceſſity, he ſcorned to acknowledge: the 
uſurped authority of thoſe who aſſumed: the govern- 
ment of England, and enjoyed his opulent fortune: 

he reſolution of Rupert was equally precipitate. | 
For though the cavalry of the royaliſts was, in a 
manner, ſtill entire, and though the greater part of 
the infantry had eſcaped into York, he determined to 


T 


ford, 
= no ſooner left the city of Tork, chan it was be- 
eged by the parliament's army. Glenham, who 


ity, and march his army towards Ox- 


3 the garriſon, made a brave defence, but 
1 aſt obliged to capitulate on honourable terms. 
governor, and a thouſand 
aſhire to join the parliamen- 


quarter, and watch the motions of 
l 


ord Fairfax was made 
orſe were ſent into Lanc 
fry forces in that 


ij + 
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He, 


„with his uſual fury, the left wing of the 
arliament army, where Cromwell conducted the 
choiceſt troops, enured to danger under that deter- 


ſoon reached their victorinus friends, who were allo; 


ain renewed with its former fury, 
and the balance of victory for ſome time ſuſpended: 
but after the utmoſt efforts of courage by both ar- 
mies, the parliamentary forces prevailed. Rupert's 
whole army was puſhed off the field of battle, and 
his train of artillery taken by the enemy. About 
four thouſand of the royaliſts were ſlain, and fifteen 
hundred taken priſoners, among whom were Sir 
Charles Lucas, and ſeveral other perſc | 
Not above three hundred ſoldiers fell on the parlia- 
ment's ſide, among whom were a Scotch lord, and a 


which was ſtill in the king's poſſeſſion. Rupert 


not eaſy to ſay what might 
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The king's forces in the ſouthern quarters wore - 
alſo a melancholy; aſpe& in the beginning of the 
year; but they were conducted with greater abilities 
and greater ſucceſs. Apprehenſive that the parlia- 
mentary forces would attempt the ſiege, of Oxford, 
Charles ſent the queen to Exeter, where he hoped ſhe 
might be delivered unmoleſted;. of the child of 
Which ſhe was now pregnant, and alſo eſcape eaſily, - 
into France if preſſed by the forces of the enemy. 
Eſſex and Waller; who commanded the two armies. 
of the parliament; received orders to join their forces 
and march towards Oxford; and if they, found the 
king continue in that city to beſiege it, and by one 
deciſive blow put an end to the war. Charles order- 
ed a rendezvous of his forces at Marlborough, and 
after proroguing his parliament at Oxford; came in 
| perſon to the camp; and reviewed his army; which 
conſiſted of ſix thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe. As ſoon as the armes under Eſſex and Wal- 
ler began their march towards Oxford, Charles drew 
his garriſon out of Reading, and demoliſhed. the for- 
tifications; the plate being in no condition to ſtand 
a ſiege, if atratked, by ſo powerful a force. It ig 
2 been the conſequence 


| had: the junction between, the furces of Eſſex and 


Waller been effected; as they amdunted to upwards 


took poſſeſſion of Abingdon, the place being unac- 
countably abandoned by the king's forces. Waller. 


| at the ſame time marched! his forces to Farnham, 


ſo, that nothing hindered the two armies from joining 1 
for the royaliſts having abandoned Reading and 
Abingdon, the parliamentary army became maſters 
of Berkſhire, and the king was obliged to retreat to 
the northward of Oxford. It was now thought; that 


| the condition of Charles was deſperate ;. for Eſſex 


„ 


\ 


had 4 goed underſtanding 


| having gained the paſs of Ariſldw-bridge, and Wal- 


ler that of Newbridge; their armies were between 


him and Oxford, the ogly place of ſtrength he was 


poſſeſſed of in the ſouthern quarters. Charles re- 


treated to Worceſter, and it was expected at Lon- 


don, that the king muſt either deliver himſelf up to 
Eſſex, or throw himſelf into the hands of the par- 
lament; Poſſibly this might have been the Caſe; 
prevailed between the 
parliament's generals; but their diſſentions gave 
Charles eg e of gaining two days march 


AA I of Eſſex, who now ordered Waller to purſue. him, 
Enraged to find all his ſucceſsful labours rendered | 
abortive by one act of fatal temerity, the marquis 
of Newcaſtle determined to paſs over to the conti- 
nent, and abandon a party where he met with ſuch | 
unworthy treatment. Munificent and generous in 
his expences; polite and elegant in his taſte ; cour- 
teous and humane in his behaviour; the marquis had || obe ⅛ðx 
. Charles had now refreſhed his army at Worceſ- 
the cauſe he embraced: but he was now loſt to the 
royal party. He repaired. immediately to Scarbo- ler, who had now reached Eviſham, retired with 
Tough with a few friends, where he found à veſſel || his army to Bewdley, ;and directed his courſe, to- 
wards Shrewſbury.  - Waller, who expected à large 
| reinforcement, marched forwards; ,' extending: his 


and took upon himſelf to proſecute the weſtern expe- 
dition, originally aſſigned to the other, Waller 
complained loudly of Efſex for uſurping his com- 
mand, and produced his orders from the parlia- 
ment; but Eſſex was abſolute, and threatened to 
try Waller by a court martial, if he refuſed to 


ter; but fearing to be ſhut up in that city by Wal- 


quarters by degrees along the eaſt ſide of the Seyern; 
till he placed himſelf between the king's army and 


| Shrewſbury. This was the vety thing the king 


deſired; for returning upon his Nn foot-ſteps he 
reached Oxford; and having reinforced his army, 
from that garriſon, marched, in his turn; in queſt of 
RR èͤ FL TRAIN 

Alfter ſeveral marches and counter-marches, the 
two armies faced each other at Cropedy- bridge, near 
Banbury, but the Cherwell ran between them. On 
the twenty-ninth of June, Waller, who, had now 
received conſiderable reinforcements, drew up his 
army in order of battle, but in ſo advantageous a 
ſituation, that Charles made a feint of marching to- 
wards Daventry, leaving a party of cavalry to guard 
Cropedy- bridge. This motion drew Waller from 


4 


his advantageous poſt ; and perceiving that the king's 
| | | van 
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- the royaliſts; but his detachment had ne ſboner 


army of four thouſand horſe And Foot, eut off His 
convoys, and 


- expeticnr'to eur off his proviſions," and force him to 
_ furender at diſctetion. Effex informed the parliament 


Middleton a ee a — — to execute that fer- } 
vice, but he came too late. Phe army of Eſſex, 


_ fome-of the rincipal 


enemies, for his conduct in this campaign; and in- 
; deed it muſt be owned, that it fell little mort of the 1 4 
ä ſeventh of October, Kea nbc -only'drove'them 


 officefs, to the very ſituation which he  himfelf- had 
" "dreaded but a few weeks before. He triumphed over 
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fifteen hundred horſe, a thouſand foot, and lesen 
pieces of cannon. The poſt was ſoon abandoned by 


paſſed the bridge; with an intention to fall upon the 
rear of the king's 
repulſed, and Teras With conſiderable loſs. Stoned” 
and diſpirited by this blow, the army of Waller 


might: ſafely leave it, and _ ro Thee! weſtward” 
. — Eſſex, who had obliged prince Maurice to 
raiſe the fiepe of Lyme, and madle hinrſelf walter of 
Weymouth and Taun tos. 
Chaꝛles received {6 „ ret redments Qtr 
kis march, that he'now appear the field with an 
ſuperior to that of the enemy Prince Maurice 
hovered round the camp ef EHM, with à flying 


ly- haraſſed his rear durit 
his march. Eſſex» was now preatly diſtreſſed,, 185 
he not mo rar phe to 3 he 7 — = 
the royal army, and had no place of ſtre 

Je he might retreat tilt he —— — | 
ments. A council of war was talled, when lord 
Robarts propoſed their marching into Cornwall. He 
obſerved, that the 8 part of the inhabitants of 
that county was well affected to the pafliament, and 
would join their e Sr ſoon 0 e » appeared 
among them; th re Was xhe reaſon to 
think the king would not N . | Follow them 
into Cornwall; becauſe! he muſt by that means be | 
expoſed to the danger of putting himſelf between 
two fires, as it was more this probable Sir Willian | 
Waller would ſoon be'in-aeondition to follow him, 


effect, and a reſolution was taken of arch 1 0 
vectly into Cornwall. 

The king followed the parkumbenb' army, and it 
was propoſed, in a council 27 War, to attack Eſſex in 
his camp; but Sir Richard Granville being daily 
expected ftom the weſtern parts of Cornwall gory 2 
eohfiderable body of forces, it Was thought more 


| 


f 


of his danger, and defired that ia" body of | 
might be ſei t do fall upon che king's rear. General 


cooped up in à narrom corner at De deprived || 
of all forage and proviſions, and ſeeing no ge | 
'of ſucceſs,” was reduced to the laſt extremity. Th 
King preſſed upon them. on one ſide; prince aurice | 
on another; Sir Richard Granville on a third; and 
Sir Jacob Aſhley on a fourth. Eſſex, Robarts, and 
officers, eſcaped 
Plymouth : Balfour, with his horſe, paſſed the king's 
guards im a thick. fog, and got ſafe to the garriſons of 
his own party. Skippon, Who commanded the foot, 
had no method of ing; he was therefore obliged 
10 capitvilate; by which it was agreed, that r 
ſhould deliver mk beit arms, artillery, baggage and 

ammunition. This was accordingly performed; and 
ahe ſoldiers bein cendułted 0 5 ener er a 

ters, were di 


Charles oa: great reputation, even among bis 


553 


{capi 


beft generals of that age. After his affairs were, in 
all appearance, deſperate, he had reduced two ſtrory 
armies of his enemies, commanded by their be 


thoſe very perſons whom it was thought almoſt im- 

Mble for him to eſcape. Middleton attempted to 
intercept the king's proviſions, and was, in ſome at- 
tempts, ſucceſsful; but Sir Francis Doddington | 
watched him fo narrowly, that, after many bloody 
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van was at conſiderable 1 from their rear, he the king's affairs wre in 


attacked the party at Cropedy-bridge, at the head f midla COUNTIES and the "north, - Ea e 


his arm afeeir long ani] tedious: reſh 
ny Jn — marches, When 


proclamation; wherein he declared, a en 
army; than they were attacked, || deſirous of /reſtoring the public © tranquil 0 

. was re to march to the * 
London, in order to open otiatio | 
melted: away by deſertion; andthe king thought he 3 and invited al e — the 


of October, Wet Aeibel 4 petition from the 


wait upon his 
ioners to che parliam 
embrace his majeſty's oſſers of peace d 


wanthd. Suge had bach n 
Oxford; and his route r ic, near che garriſons of 
Abingdon and Reading;.. 


the tafk with great applauſe; for though "has: 


| out of Andover, Lakhs unmoleſted to 
and haraſs! his rear. © 'Pheſe- reafdns had the defired 


mined to op fe the king with very numerous forces. 


ll 


troops | parties were guilty of overkights. | The kingquized 


Denni -caftle, thinking that he could there be 
the London brigade, and the forces of Eſſex, ſhould 


in a boat to 


very dangerous ſervice, as Gharles was in poſſeſſion 
not only of Dennington 
commanded Waller 8 infuntry, mult | pats, but alſo 
of Doleman-houſe, which was Fortiget and-flanked 


Ubi attack the ſoldiers of Eſſex, exhorting on 


che Kennet on the left, and ſcemed -t fit 


y, that he 8 
urhood 


to aſſiſt 
er 


men and freeholders of Sotmerlerſhive, for Bb 


g ſo defireablt an end. On 


if 2 ran was vefuſed, they would: 

| lives and fortunes in hid miyeſby's defence ns 
During the king's ſtay in the weſt, ne 

ons of the royal officers in Oxſord, undertock dhe 

difficult ſervice of relieving Baſing-bouls; eher 

to the marquis of Wincheſter, which' colonel Noe. 

ron Is e m aha 


He, however, performed 


party 
was not ſtrong enough to raiſe the [ic he found 
means to throw into the houſe a F. eee. of 


ammunition: and proviſions, He afterwards returned 
eee d ere 85 any Joſs. The town of 
Banbury, and the c ington, were both 
relieved.) and the king's army, * ap Waller 
ewbury, 
The parliament were alarmed; and it was Sim: 


They had ho- 3 anew the ſubdued forces of 
Effex, and ordered Mancheſter and Cromwell w 
march with their recruited troops from: the eaſtern 
aſſociation,” All theſe forces, joming with thoſe: [of 
Walter and Middleton, formed an army fat ſupe 
to that of the king, 24 advanced to give him 
Newbury vm a ſecond time the ſcenẽ uf che b 
animoſities between the Engliſh. In this bartle 


his advantageous fituation, and drew his army du 
into Speen- field, ſituated between Newbury and 


attacked only in front. Bur in a council of war held 
at Cheveley, it was refolved; that Waller, afſiſted by 


take poſſeſſion of Speen-hill, that the earl of Man- 

cheſter ſnould advance to Shaw that the Faemer 

thould begin the attack, and the latter, on i gal 
iven, force the paſs at Shaw, by which the kings 
iſpoſitions muſt be broken. ; This was; however, 2 


„near which Sleippon, who | 


Mancheſter's forces. Waller, howevet, with 0 
officers under him, acted wih great irttrepidiry and 
fucceſs. They E u large circuit to a the 
e or ut their trar [fuffercd 
very conſiderably by a Gly, made Fro the garriim. 
After efcaping this danger, they urtached ls king's 


troops about three in e afternoon on the twenty 
their works, but alſo took nine pieces df cunnon. 


another to repair their broken honour, and revenge 
the pre Wer Leſtithiel, ch — 
fury, and ſome of che cannon they | 
the ſame they had loft in Cornwall, could 1 
| bear embracing them wich tears of Joy. 
carl of Mancheſter had not the fame 
attacking the paſſage at Shaw: for dene 


Kirmiſhes, he was obliged to lire to Sherborne. 
But notwithſtanding theſe: ede in the weſt, 


the a OO yet Goring, putting 


g 


| head of Cleveland's 


on that ſide eould be — ewEd; put uf 
———_ 119 Wo LV Iten 
battle: HAS» 14. 


ut al end to the 
Die eg 
+ "This Was oße of the. rhioft obſtinate e 


"Fay : 
* * HS? 4 


rh eons 
| that happened. during the whole 2 e civil 


Denning 


monarchy, Enthuſſaſts by ſyſtem, infatuated with 
the idea of religious perfection, and believing that 
they were all ſupernaturally inſpired; they would 
admit of neither rites, nor biſhops, nor miniſters! 
They pretended that the holy ſpirit; by its inward 
communications, placed both poor and rich upon 4 


level, and made the ignorant equal to the learned. 
They hated royalty no leſs cles hierarchy; ' The 
object of the puritans was to reſtrain, theirs to anni- 
hilate the prerogative ; and adding a profound poliey 
do their abſurd reveries, they executed what others 
thought impoſſible. Cromwell, who Was at the head 
of the independents, had a capacity adapted to the 
greateſt enterprizes, the ardour of an enchuſiaſt, the 
dating ſpirit of the leader of a party; the diſſimula- 
don of a hypocrite, the talents of a general, and the 
genus and addreſs of a ſtateſman. He declaimed, 
vith great violence, in the houſe of comtnons, againſt 
conduct of Mancheſter, whom he accuſed of 
not puſhing the war with the neceſſary vigour; eſpe- 
cially of neglecting, at Denningrton-caſtle, the oppor-' 
anty of totally defeating the royal army. © I ſhewed: 
bim evidently: (ſad Cromwell) how this -ſucceſs' 
a ncht be obtained; and only defired leave, with 
4 own brigade of horſe, to charge the king's: 
R 2 in their retreat; leaving it in the earl's 
N en he thought proper, to remain neuter, 


Freat laughter; and andcelter pefſon attempting td 
: 1 Doleman-houſe, Was öbliged to retire with con- 
ſiderable loſs; and night coming on before the action 


2 
* 


26h. e ee e e ee e , nf 
ad of Clevela . with the reft"of. the forees{/ but notwithſtanding 


ee all my importunity; he poſitively and obſtinately 
bs: refuſe his conſe; — no other reaſon but 
<« that, if we met with a defeat, cherte was an end of 
&* otir pretenſions; we ſhould all be rebels, and trai- 
tors, and beexecuted and forfeited by the law.“ 


in his turn, accuſed Cromwell with ſeditidus ſpeeches, 


Houſe, that a ſeheme having been propoſed; which 
it ſcemed improbable the parliament would agree to, 
Cromwell inſiſted upon it, and ſaidy My lord, if 
* you will ſtiek firm to honeſt men,; you ſhall find 
* yourſelf at the head of an army, which will give 
aw both to king and parhament; This diſcourſe 
continued Mancheſter) made the greater im- 
e preſſion upon me, becauſe I knew the lieutenant- 
* general to be a man of very deep deſigns; and he 
has even ventured to tell me, that it never would 


be well wich England till I was Mr. Montagu 


— 
and there was hot a lord or peer in the kingdom“ 


The ſharprieſs of theſe diſputes alarmed the indepen- 


defits; they perceived that they muſt now carry their 


I} feheme into execution, or abandon all thoughts of 


| effeQting it; and accordingly they formed the reſo- 
lation of newmodelling che army, Their maxim 


was, that he who draws his ſword againſt tie | king | 


| ſhould” throw away the ſcabbard. They were for 
| decifive actions; and officers that would heſitate: at 
| no enterprize. They were; indeed, far inferior in 
number, both ini the parliament and in the kingdom, 
0 the preſpyretian party, but they had addreſs 
fum̃cient, in the end, to carry their deſign into exe- 
Jeutieh“ ? exe 1403.1) 19,900) 6.04 TL Of git 
A ſolenin faſt, by their influence; was voted; in 


= 
: 


order to implore the affiſtance of heaven! Sone of 


che moſt furious 1 the diſſentions 
in parliament, and 

reſted views, They complained of the perfidious 
temiſſneſs of the leaders; who, itiſtead of putting a 


ſpeedy end to the war, ſought only, by prolonging 


it, to enrich themſelyes with} the ſubſtance of the 
people. They intreated the Lord to raiſt up men 
more worthy ꝛ0 be the inſtruments of his providence. 
The day following; theſe diſcourſes were repreſented 
by the independent pu in parhameht, as the-mani- 
| feſt inſpiration of the Holy Spiri The neceſſity 
of finding ſome remedy for theſe diſorders was in- 


— 


} 


on. p*6; us LOI 


4 themſelves of all perſonal intereſt and lucrative em. 
ployments. Cromwell temarked, that ſince the com- 
mencement of the war, a number of able officers 
had been formed; who wers capable of conducting 
the moſt dangerous expeditions j that the troops 
wanted a. reform on a new plan; and. the ſucceſs 
vould depend on the extirpation of abuſes.” Theſe 


| mittee was appointed to frame what was called the 

Self⸗denying Ordinanee, by which the members 
of both houſes were excluded from all civil and mi- 
|: litary employments, except a few officers who were 
ſpeeified. This ordinance gave occaſion to che moſt: 
furious debates; and, for ſome time, rent both the 
parliament and city into factions. It was Gbſerved 
by the independent party, that the diſcipline of the 
; army did not correſpond to the merit of the offices; 


| diſorders, which prevailed among the ſoldiers, were 
repreſſed by a new model, that the forces of the par- 
liament would ever be attended with ſignal ſucceſs in 
' any undertaking.. The preſbyterians] on 'the con- 
trary, | repreſented, that beſides the ingratitude of 
diſcarding, by fraud and ſubtlety, ſo many noble 
perſons, * 


chiefly ſupported, they would find it extremely diffi- 
cult to ſupply the place of men, now formed by 
experience to command and authority: that the rank 
alone, poſſeſſed by ſuch as were members of either 
houſe, prevented envy, retained the army in obedi- 
— gave weight to military orders: that greater 
5 L confidence 


Theſe harſh cenſures provoked Mancheſter; who, 
which tended to ruin the parliament: He told the 


charged the members with inte- 


ſiſted on. The members were eonjured to diveſt 


; repteſentations produced the deſired effect. A com- 


nor were there am hopes, till the preſent vices and 


whom the parliament had been hitherto 


— — tn 
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conlidence might ſafely bs repoſed in men. of family 1 ocsſe, and he obliged ro.preach 
and fortune; than in mere adyenturers, who would bo E ſnau 

apt to entertain ſeparate views from thoſe! embraced |} k 

by the perſons who employed them, But notwith- and that a by 
ſtanding theſe reaſons, Whigh were urged: with great || from, the biſhs 
force and eloquence, the hill paſſed bouly houſes: of 
E Eſſex, Warwick, Mancheſter, Nen- 


Ll 
. 


carrying on between the; King! and parliament, bur 
with: very: hittle hopes | oh ＋ The. canfe rences 


be ſubdued, the parliament was torninate the go 


ters as ſhould, be choſen by the clergy of. each. dio. h by wn 
ceſe ; that they ſhould: reſide conſtant iv in their di: [y)c}ude the cant wayuacforchenidemdn& ul, he, 


ghz Waller, Brereton; and many others, reſigred 


—5 . 
. * 


vdice of his: 
ed. that notwi 


that did 
eee 


|| 
' 
| 


nee 


proteſtant governors of Ireland. that they muſt expect 
ng farther fupply from England; unleſt they uo, 
exchange the native coammeditics: of Irekand:logthe 
eontratl; -indigated! the; moſt fatal events nor were ſtores that ſhould be fent them3;.arthingiwapaliiblend 
theſe at a-confiderable diſtance. 3/11 11-{152 be done, alb che commodities. of: thar'kthgdow bang 
While Fairfax and Crotowell, wete empldyed in nm If in, 

modelling the army; the negotiations for a peace were | 


were opened at Uxbrjdge z Charſes having. retracted 
his former eee ha the N] J J al t 
minſtor were nqt a free parliament. Hut it on apy pau 
peared . that peace was ſtill at a conſiderable diftanees; f bal bad 
the demands of the parliament amounting to nothing 
leſs chan a total abolition af monarahy. The, cellar | 
jon of arms with che Iriſh, was to be declared null and 

void z an after the catholies in thatrkingdom. ſhould | 
vernar and magiſtnates of that kingdom. It Was re: of the; ScattiſhiFarces: had! alſo 
quired that the whole wilitary power: ſhould. be given fs 
up e e ee, ſeven years; and that after · || undeniably facts, ang i »ho 
5 | 


tented with a toleration in religion; they demanded che kings cmmiſſtoners fond; theiprejudieesrof tte 
a total abolition of opiſcopacy, and ſubſeription to || public extremely ſtiong both againſtz tba enſſition 
the: coVenant throughout the kingdom. Even ther d the peace uhiek was tham neghiating at Ora. 
principab officersiof the crown, ane the judges; were The kings eo ]iſſioners were not, however, itim 
ta be nominateti by the parliamant, and che power of dated ; they ſpoke with fac force uponctht fd! L, 
making war and: peace: was; MWhollx to dee e | that the parliamentary cone drn en ee ge 
their determinationse Charles Offerędethat de militia ||| appointed in: theix: knpes df expoſing; ther hin ; they: 
ſhonld.:be: intruſted, during three years, to twenty | were even apprehenſive of baribg thetodiun of. not 
commiſſioners nominatedeither by common agreement ſupporting the. Ariſſ war; thremm upon chmee: 
between him and che: ꝓarliament, or che one half by it being ceptaihſthat Cheries had an dis hands sche ms 
him and the other by: the parliament. And after the: convincinge e mdenges ob thei! fats: adjcanced k 
expiration. of that term he inſiſted; that he ſhould cummiſſonerec Phe votes aß nthd parlaojant" 
be again; reinſtated in his: conſtitutional authority indeed, been very pathetie: with negauc th ahem 
over the militia With regard ; to.religion Charkeg of the Ixiſn, rebels and; chscmiſer Gaara by 
agreed, thas indulgence ſhould; be granted to tenders ¶ pr ſtarts iw that kiogdom u hut banda 277 + 
eonſciences, in reſpect to ceremonies; that the bi- ha \been: dne / cenformable doſ uht e geen 4. 
ſhops. ſhould exerciſe no. act of juriſdiction on anding-: is not ſufficient» to wap over tlie miete 3 
tion, without the conſent and councikoß ſach preſbyr.treſſæd people; without: affarding themethanee 
| 20iſtance;: But what, endemab is impaſſibld wet, 
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pariamen b which the yas to e t Par cha his my and (a to attack the town 
1 585 5 fort Ae LE _ confierabl of IF of red hs which \ was very ftrong'atid-defendeg 

- neliſh to a ood gatrifon! but by the remarkable bravery'.o 

ther with 18e iſh'r the, 8 His trob ps; the place was carried! by "ſtorm, and che 


had carried arms in His * 


ed that forty-cls ht —— wich all the members who 


Is * ae demarid: governor with all Ris garriſon, confiſting: of fiftoen 
undred men were made priſbners Gf War! Could 
alf lawyers and di. || thelking have reſtrained the exceſſes! of this: foldiers; 


vines who had 5 the King's, re fuld be || this acquiſition would have proved of the utmoſt im⸗ 
rendered incapable. of 780 8 be forbid the exer- portance ; but the.” diſorders they tommiitted* aft 


derne Was Ahilpatched with 5 


otbited from comin 155 were muaſters of 'the town,” did more od 


 vichin che'vit 155 — coi DO forfeit the wird © his affairs, chan all the- plytider Uhoy acquired, the* 


| their'eftates to KIN eels ge 10: eit wastvery rich, did him ſervice! Beſides the! pris 
Are fiegöti 12 5 Ws e being broken wy | ney, he took bout à thouſand! Hoſes, auen 
each party | He thportanne conteſt pieces of cannon, and a F eu of ammunk 
by the ford. On thi GE Ar; Fairfax re- Hon and militaty fore: ol obey nhl! 
aired to the rende⸗ 10 1 5 1 troops at Windfor, '* The Parliament was greatly Alarme N the ioſe of 
bete, by the Beit care aund #fduity" er Skißßon, I} Lelteſter, A ue $688 d6iguibkeahel 
his ſerjednt-maſ r, he found“ the irgy” in excelent weren to che (outward, and. Fairfax being nor 
condition. Cromwel havin 555 ed him Trott 84. Jeined by Cromwell And Bron, Was öfdered- ] 


arty” of Roffe intd || bieek of Oxford ar thoſe meaſirbs wre gest; 


Oxfordſh es, af the fer 5n of J large embarraſſed by the backwafdneſb 6f che ves D 
of. cavalry, detached front price Rußpeft's army in Had rerreated into! Weſtmoreland,” und by cher bud 
Worceſterfhite; with the 5 Frcs quarrereA Vin || ehdition of Faftkares amy, tel its "Fatly 


enough to meet, ar Ip, 5 
ments in n al roy, 
Northam} 00 „and; 11 


ide neighbo! ourhood 16 OX 5 © He was fort GT. march inte the Weſte! Fairfax," hbwever; obeyell 
e, five 


two hun: red men. FEA Ava ut hand Rotſes. ant the town, hicht Was: ſtrong ave well 
Fe, then fury Re 8 E Blechigg Ghekopſe, On eceiving adviok Wiatthd king was 00 g ta 
mahded'Þ by coloyet, ndettbke; (wth after: I] elieve' Oxford; Faltfeb was Ged. "Rave" cht 
ard ſhot at Ing 17 7 55 3 b of e ll corn mand of the” Wlotkade to general Brown ate 
His next 18 Mae. 1 00 cr, 5 8 e wicht the tations WPUthE Fofablarayy 4" ie Ong: 
royaliſts p oft toh- 9 85 une er the com: 


mand of Sir Willians; 


ſeveral wy ny 1 455 bh 


andell BY che en 
2 bolt lere 0 Fre would ſon ferurn, and Hut Hirw up between hg 


2914 red 1 


of tie de — ofders;-arid Tat don before” Oxford! on che t 


chird of May; though de was appretenſivexhe kin = 


rely ſuſpected] tharhifiedd of Marel 


ande Se 9 0 hon he :defeared | ech bi kg tenden do fh open dhe welded 
and too et W ö 


F then an Leunties. It Ban appeafed that: thit'-opiniefh was 
>: Wen Founded ſand bidert were ithinedinn _ 


Taunton way e Toyalifts, ald ed fon rain te bidellade of Wee 
a 0 Nach ce bh. the ej ws 8 840 


they had, 
ſous 08 It 5 defen 
attacked by Goritig rand; 


me 4 55 5 on b ? 


77 che kin! "battle? I ge cofitinued wad vance, C gend 
Verrftiyden, Ang Rag: been len v0 ſoin the Seves, 


Ncdlonel Blake, þ = br Fu ec & pbtreated Hithed Weſtrgorel and, 18. 
1 Grand ut to the Toirthwa 


ard: and pet hümſcif between 


the farter being ech e dE, pet the royal army alid the affociat6@"cownties. "Borſt 


to Sir John Berkeley, 2 10th 


Goring, and - the. counci 165 ie. be f 


J — — been, for ſome: tine, beſſeged by Ski 
3 | ro: "Ara off his — A "He. ine 1 on the 


obey ; and 4 difference Hap 11 5 . eneral be made 1 brave & defence, that he was © Need 


| raiſed at tlie approach of 't Kip atliamentaty” 


Cromwell, 1 his ſucceſs! fl 


ber colonel 1 8 e e. in 


inſtead. of comp 


— _ dire 1 e 3 
ten! The parhantent at Weſtminſter were very un- 
eaſy, riot from theKiecels' of Charles, but from the 


4 
—4 
52 a Aeon of | repronches of the expelled members; who behield'the 


&d, though, he had 

foot from Abin 00 ie e Command 8 900 iy 1} Progr ſs of the Kin bee Pleaſure. Por Gop- 

Tau Brown., In the mear} in} ed Rupert de ing hat now Spe 44 Welden, who had: been de- 
Io Maſſey a + of: Glou elter, and joife | cached hy Fairfax to Taunton, Between his army and 


the h at O 


Cromel's hor © 5 wig, In lie 
ny he royal camp The Ling 8 Ar 180900 colififfed | 
of 1505 fix lx 1 pn hoj 91 115 tho oo 11667 


and it x ted that, k 101 cher © woe" 15 Rill "had it in his power te reſeſh him, of to 
days, be 05 their numbe e Mit F| oy 


of chat place, and'adVice wWös 'every hour 
en ted that both Welden and the town had litt. 
ndered. Charles had, however; {xe his ertof, and! 
tepented his having fent Goring Into ehe Weſt bur 


ating dete a | the" 


retire either to Leiceſter or Worceſter; where: he 


Fairfax had, by pl al} Gn Bl ele aneh nar te have recruited and fefreſnied kis arm — 
thi 


tothe relief aunton, a 
that his el of, wh" fo 1417 ved. by 
it would be caty for the Ky 


Join 
advice been follo wed, it is more. 


oy OSHS | 


5 25 Fee Way Harafſed Wien gung 
(ng marches, rh 


191, 25 8 90 Ss 


7 confi if Rfid or purſuipg 07 of: theſe prudent men- 


P 


chiefl 0 of horfe, x6 kin Ns 15 1 92 he" 6010 e a Fatal reſofution Was taken to fight Fairfax. 
tomwell, and force, 2 50 4 battle. Had this e l owing to the ungeverneble ardor 
of prince Rupert; who excited the imparieht humour 


than probab able Fair.. 


bd been Gelege. iet would have proved. de. of this nobility and Sentry, of ehen we army was 
Char n he 11 5 95 favoug, igt unforrünztely 1 5 by 5 the mahy difpetilties under which-the 


rles i it was ne 


ected, -a 


was met by Cromwell at Redcor 
* ad 9 that able 


the "7 this, time 1 kin Had 79; the. beld at e 


1 . Goring was 'detachee 
wih a ſquadron d horſe WA ch his moribtis. ''E 


alifts Jaboured, and from Wich they celild be 
Ae relieved” by nothin bur a. Vicco y. The kings 
e but had Yo! | forces lay about aventry - mn” Nonkamptonſhire; 
genera e = 1 ee five days in expeckation of engzging 

7 7 of hole eo: he was totally ignorant. 


FU 


his army, a direłted His march to) ds! "At hft certain advice arrived, that the partiament? 8 


arwickſhire. 


in order to relitye Cheſter, which fat I genetal, 'who had 'now been joined by all his parties, 


en for ſome time beſieged 14 Brereton; hut Mom che vas advanced to Wooton, Hat that his head quarters 
e 


approach of the royal arm 
Ys 
an retired | towar Lancaſhire: 


drew off his forces, was within fix miles of chat of the king; It was not, 


Charles therefore j even now too late for Charles to decline an engage- 
ment 


- — 22 
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Continue there as Jon 


. the enemy's artillery, and 
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ment without any injury to kis reputation; He migbt 
haue taleen poſſeſſion of a ſtrung camp upon Burough- 
Fillꝭ here the forces of Rr could not have at- 
| tacked him, and where he inight have waited; till 
joined by a party of twelve hundred horſe, detached 
into La 3 Or: even kill Goring: tetur 

from his expedition againſt Welden's army. But 
theſe advantages were „and the renek en 
* againſt that of the j arliament, . 


gol 
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The , which, on beth ſides were nearly eq 
were drown up in Naſeby field, the ſpot om v 
the bloody conteſt between the king and his "_— 
ment was deeided Their ht wing of the royaliſts 


was commanded; by a Lupert, the left by Sir 
Marmaduke Lang and the main body by the | 
_ in ce 1 9 1 7 1 5 4 7 15 . 


E. 
18 
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body of two _ 


| A c 
1 18 fa 1 oy ler, 0 
the other. The lo 

| Lie ceſter, to F airfax, without, 


fan prince 12 8 1 7 arge 
Sunn by prince; Rupert, with biene celerity-- and 

ſucceſs: Ireton made a; ſtout, reſiſtanceʒ and 
even after he as run through the thigh with a pike, 


ſtill maintained the combat till he was taken priſoner; 


ke 


Por 


but all his courage was not ſufficient; to ſupp 

dreadful charge of the 5 bis whole wing was | 

broke, and * che moſt precipitate fury, | 

by that violent — He was even ſo incen- 
Aiderate; as de loſe time in ſummoning and axtacking | 
the artillery of, . which Id been, lf | 
witk a ſtrong guar nfantry. The ki king | led 3 

his main body with great intrepidity, and 

the conduct of a prudent general. The 3 — 

— * Warpe airfax and Skippon nobly ſupport: | 

5 8 they had acquired. The | 

being ——_— Fre way. deſired, by | 

later be 3 but he declared he would | 

as any ſoldier. would ſtand his 

ground, But notyithſtanding all the e of 

theſe two generals, the infantry in the center was | 


broke; and Fairfax's own. regiment, commanded by | tk 


Sir Charles Doyley, was the only body of foot chat 
_ kept theit ground. Fairfax; however, with mi | 
preſence of mind, brought, up the de re. 

mowed. the NE: 1 Ane 1 m ta , Cromyell 


2  _ 


4 
ney were rok, and de 2 2 7 75 5 of. a 
1 


i 3 „ 1. 


ed gained by, his e 


«vera a party to prevent theix rallyin „While he 
himſelf: curned back upon the king's. — 1 and 
threw. them into the utmoſt confuſion.” 1 


ment only maintained its order unbroken, though 
twice deſperately: aſſaulted by Fairfax. But the third 
attempt proved deciſive: Doyley. charged them in 
front, while Fairfax attacked them in the rear. The 
gallant regiment was now broken, and partly dil 
Perſed. Senſible, when it was too late, of his error, | 
prince Rupert een his fruitleſs attempt upon 
oined the king, whoſe 
infantry was now totally defemed. Charles did all 
© In his power to animate this body, of cavalry to exert 
that valour, they had already, diſplayed ,, he called 
Aloud to them. One charge. mofe, and we recover 
the day. 8 But they ſaw too eyidently the diſadvan- 
tages under which. they laboured, to obey, even the 
.command of their ſovereign. The king was obliged 
to quit the field, and leave the victory to the enemy. 
He retreated Grſt- to Leiceſter, and then to Litchfield. 


The number of the {lain in the parliament's ar 
E BY equal to his ambition, which ſoared 


vas greater than that in the king's ; they loſt a thou- 
ſand men, he not above eight hundred. Rus Fairfax 
took four hundred officers and five thouſand men 
priſoners. He lo took twelve pieces of cannon, 
two n cigh t thouſand arms, forty barrels of. ll 
powder, and a hundred colours, together with the 
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and capable of making. a 


| delyde caution into ruin. His Ei, Gr 


king's qqu uipages.and cabinet, i in which 
ters to che queen, which. the 
of bs te ordered to be publiſhed. In 
victory was at onpe the greateſt and 
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brd, nor to e 
renewal. of a treaty 
hy” alſo that the 0 in 1 peo 


Nile t int their, . hands, gl the 99 N 
29h, Put, 109 OY 15 1 5 


oh 


parliament agree-aboyt. th 
freed from all charges, except the 
thoſe garrifons : that all laws, n 
force, and executed by the ordipar 
all per ns W ho deſire it, might b be ary 15 
down their arms; and that ot 
themſelves from che + houles 
return,” I 
approved of 
but not of the ceffation. 45 arm 
the ſoldiers ; but promuſe 5 
being plundered, and requited t 
their meetings. Perha Jin he 18 1 
the leaders 'of the 1890 on. 
had he not been very: defirous « 
rit ſcheir relief of Tab, 


favourite 1 1175 16 1 4 I pat: 
ment having cofſente ts is leadin 
thoſe den the” Won hh 5 Te 
allant re E e 
But feuds and animoffties had, c Löt Go, 
prevailed. among the officers, and'th reate Teh 
table ruin to the royal party. Goting e Was Fon de 
of performing all that could be re 


braveſt and vileſt of mankind :- Ho fits were 
ab 


; 'His a 10 5 Oc ro 
9 to 


happineſs, or mileries of ott hers, My 1 


maſter could beſtow.” 
clothe vice with every advant 


to the 


N on his career of wickedneb., His profi 15 


CASTE 


Nee; his clots his overſig its and his in proſperity: | It 3 ate all his fortitude to 
his wee 124 05 it problemarital or. whit end || ſupport the ſhocks of ill fortune; by which he was 
N d, beſtowed her 1125 on a perſon who dif- || every day aſſailed-: The caſtles of Scarborough, 
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ced them; and why. fortune Tourred”'a man fo 


Skipronz Sandal; and Pontefract After makin 


| to her favours. © The hopes of victo 4 noble oppolition;” were obliged"! td c ſurrender to 
ary 5 him from Wah, ti the 14 the Parlament; dal their garriſons joihed"'rhe- royal 
4 infamy,” deter Kim frotr (86 His fervitig army. WEL OH od? 217.9 ned N ew 0 
the royal party was not in Him the reſult of principle, |||” The kitis was 150 very delirou 'of piling koh: 
but 74 aceident; and when 7 do ſed by the” Ring” 's || ward into Scotland, to Join Montroſe; kö, dat the 
council, it cauſed! him more piihs to difapp 3 head of a handful of faked, Half. armed highlanders, 
it would haye done to have executed the denen had cut in pieces Rveral armics of regulaf vetkdans, 
diſpoſitions; laid down by himſelf for the ſetvice of comm̃anded by officers of experience, and ſuppor iba 
his maſter. This was the true feaſon for his ſtrange ||| by the Whole ſtrength of the kingdom! The Scottiſh 


behaviour before Taunton; The ravages" and bar. 
barities of His foldiers had rendered” him̃ ſo diſagree- 
able to the royal patty in the weſt, that he knew they 
had done him ill offices 'with his miſter, and was 
reſolyed' the ſervice ſhould; ſuffer.” 


the adjacent countty, and even his chief officers were 
ſuffered to have interviews with thoſe, of the enemy. | 
This at. 1 75 ptolonged tlie ſiege; and diſcouraged 
the infant reatly, th thi at "they mouldered aw2 
and abe 7 fax advanced to relieye the place, © 
ring found himſelf _ a neceſſity, wantonly of- | 
calioned b | 
He ele Bo to Lam port, an 155 town in Sommer 
ſhire, where he was kae y Fairfax, Who killed 
three hundred of his men, and took fourteen hun- 
dred priſoners, 
Fairfax now ſat down. before Bridgewater, 4 ſtrong 
and important town in chat country 
defended by colonel Windham, „at che dead of 
"rifon of 996 thouſand "fix ery men, För 6 
time, the beſieged maq; 4 ſtout. refiſtance;" bur 
outer town being taken by f 
lated, and delivered op he place 1 rear 
which the whole 9 were made pri f war. 
The taking of Bri . Was a gal Fridges 
the royaliſts, becauſe it Was confi dered 11 
nable; and the king's friends'h had laid up in 


Aer their treaſüre and melt bY 
elfe 8 Gd e 411 YEP VP 
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Charles was now reeds Tan, An Sh 


Wales, Where he. had leiſurè to reffect 
condition; and, perhaps, fa it more le ly 
felt it more endl y, than an Fiir His“ bart But 
when he was e ſp ort of for tune, he feen ir Aga 
leſs of her Frag When "His" beſt frien „Ven 
thoſe who had been moſt förWärtl in add fte ag Wär, 
now preſſed Pim to attept bf" 
conditions, Charles 6 red, himſelf” bf a” 
opinion, Ie admitted, indeed, that He Had 
but ruin to himſelf, dis c3ufe; and kis fattifly, 
his eyes; but, at the ſame 99 55 declared” that he 
would neither ſacrifice his“ ct ence, "1 Jure his ſuc- 
ceſſor, nor fotfake his friends. He te 910 
pert, who was one of the party: for Be) ones if his 
caſe was to be viewed by a pohriciah, it Would | appea 
next to frenzy for him to decline any terms; ; butt 


his fallen 


jfferent 
Jochinig 
before 


tunes were, he would grant no other terms than whar | 


he had offered at Uxbridge ; and theſe e knew / 
would not be. accepted. 85 bg 


The Scots having Cay Catit iel had: for 


eleven months, been bravely defended by Sir Thomas 
nde marched. to the ſouthward; and Tat down 
before Hereford ; but they” were ſo diſtuſted by che 

Tratment they had received 'in En gland, that the 

ne advanced very lowly. They complained Toudl) 


or the want of mone: roviſions and artillery, Which 
had been promiſed t vt 85 


promiſe had never 
therefore in no 
Hereford d, directed his courſe to t 
ter very fatiguin ng 


Where he was joine 
men; it bein; 
acquire more 


we 


been performed. Charles being 


: northward;' and, 
marches, reached -Doticafter, | 


friends by his misfortunes than v7 


5 He Was 5 1 
ly ſo negligent in guarding the paffages to aun- | 
ws that the beſieged received fret RR from 


50. 


by his own negligence, of Lalling the fies IJ 


bo 1 


ſtorm, Windkam capity- 1 | 


* and 


Peace on almoft ay, 


TinceRn- 


em by the Parliament, but the | 


great pain with regard to the fate 9.4 | 


by a body of three thouſand | 
g the Peuſtar fate of that prince to 


army before Hereford wete alafmed at his fueceſs 
and and general Leſley; at the head 6full the cavalty 
| ragoons, marched directly towards Scotland: 
| ety after his departure; xhe Earls of Leven 
and Callender, WhO dommanded at the lege of He. 
reford, drew up a kind of manifeſts; effumeruting 
the difficulties and diſappointments they Rad met 
with, and urging the” neceſſity 'of ſaving their owh. 
| edunt try om the deſtruction with which it was 
chteatened by NMontroſe- Fhey "accordingly Hiſel 
the ſiege of Herefordy and began cheir march tc the 


: 


{ I 


northward: Leſley; "infortried of the King's iften- 
tio, marched with ſo much expedition; that he 
teachet Rotherham, and ſecured- paſs" ar Fenty: 


1 bridge, bekore tie: King was informed of che —— 
he had taken; while Points, one of che pat 

| generals, took! poſt, with a ſtrof Body ef bort 
in the neignboufhood of Worerſtef: It being no 


> Um pomble for Charles t6 lead kis army into Septfane 
The plac ce NS! he 


directed "his march towards the eaſtern* -affociared 
I] counties; with ſo much ſuecels that he took Hunt 
1] invdon;” defeated ſeveral partieb of the enemy, and 
e || returned to Oxford with a conſiderable boot 
In the mean time, Fairfax! made Himſelf "maſter 
bf Bach and Sherborne-caſtle, and 


repared for 

[| 'beſitging 1 Briſtol 1 an enterprize, which; from the 
1] ſtrength of 'the gatriſon; and! tlie great reputation 
9 ef ince Rüperk the governor; ws deenied of the 


| ue importance. But o ſtrany gely p tee arious in moſt 
men is che qualicy ef miley cotta a weaker 
| defence was not made by any town during the ole 
Mar The general- expectatibfs were here totall 
Aſappointed. The lines were ne ſooner: taken by 
North)" han ine pre capitulated, and delivered u 
eke Gity to Fairfax. Charles, Wkb, on receiving de 
vice that Fairfax determined to belſege Briſtol, bad 
collected all his forces: to relieve the eity; was aſto. 
| Diſhed ar ſo unexpected an event which Wascher 


tels: fatal to his Party chan the. battle of Naſeby. 


Exaſperated at the behaviour of Retter He inſtant 


| recalled all his commiſſions, and'fent! Kim  ſaffe con. 
| duer to paſs over to the continent. 
1 Every thing now 
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which was beſieged by Jones, at the head of a Kreng 
detachment of the parliament's forris. Pointz fol: 
| towed” him cloſe and on: his arrival lin the: neigh 
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him to give battle. The action was vety ſharp, and 
victory ſeemed to incline to the royaliſts;"ril} | Jones 
oy fe ny their troops on the other fide, and put ther 


— „ * 


houſand priſoners, The king fted; with the remains 
of his broken atmy, to Newark, and thence eſcaped 
% Oxford, where he ſhut himſelf op doring the 
winter. alter 5 A PR! 8} 
Fairfax and Cromwell apt 
Army to oppoſe them, divided their forces. Crom- 
Well, at the head of four regiments,” marched to the 
D evizes, and ſoon obliged the garriſon to capitulate. 
Berkeley- _ was taken by colonel Rainſborough, 
but the kiſen, conſiſting of five hundred men, 
wete ſu "© march out without their arms; 
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thow no Sowerful 


| 
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Cromwell's wr cen being 'now' ſtrengthened by 

iments of horſe, he matched to Wincheſter; 
own before the caſtles which was defended 
lord Ogle, at 8 of a numerous garriſon; 
5 


: three 
and ſat 


b 
4 but 


| bourhood'of Cheſter, attacked his irear;\ and-forced 
2 king, a chriſtian, and a gentleman, "low a8 his För. | 


moon nm r ! renn eee X_ 


portended the ruin of hw ral 
party; © The King-marched to the relief of Chief, | 


ight, with the loſs of "ſhd hundred flain, and a 


A. D. 1646. 
but PIR vigorous defence; he was obliged to capi- 1 


4 


rulate, on honourable conditions. Cromwell's next 
was againſt Baſing-houſe, which, under 
the brave.copraus, of, Wincheſter, had already re- 
pelled ſo a perate attacks of: the enemy. But 
it could not, cſiſt the impetxoſity of Cromwell. he 
took it ſword in hand, put the garriſon to the ſword, 
and Sent che marguis; with afew of the principal pffi- 
kr. Þrdavers10: L.andogy Laygford-boule. 1 | 
days affers (hargd.che fame ü.... 
Tt as of, Fairfax was atrendled with. the. fame 
. $2pid; ſucceſs. 15 Ti Werton Was taken, the general laid 
MM: to Exeter, and. forced the palids, with. | 
vince of, Wales at their head, 40 retreat - behind | 
amar. Fnirfax therefore became maſter ↄf the 
Oe country de that;river, and extended his Jing to 
man's which he go. .took.:;poſicfiion . of, This 
els, ſogfratly alarpnecd the reyaliſts, who had form | 
ae bie dg ct, nn. a they retirtd be- 
a) the I. Tamar in, great, diſorder, leaving all their 
crtillery and: ene em i the hands of the enemy. 

%% D. 546, Fairfax waz Row at liberty to Pur- 
8 the deſi < he had formed againſt Dartmouth, 
„With the affiſtance.of a ſqdadrpn of the ar- 
e eee cammaend. of admiral; Bat- 

Ge to h orm on the cightgenth,of,, January. 
c byadned, and tyenty pieces gf, cannon, 4, thou. 


Ad prijoners,..arbundred horſes, With proportional! {| 


Se ce ed gion, -wich 1we;{mall. hips. G war 
Tie des $9 he king fell into the hands of. Hair- 
er. A mag b priſoners. were the - carl: of New- 
ort, Solon eymeur, and a . number of: infe-| 
trior officers, Foudram · caſtle next fell into the hands 

Pe en Fairfax, whe new laid cloſe Liege 
Ko. Exeter. „ond 1opton, 
"royal + army, Conſiſting of eight thouſand, men, ad- 
vanced to relieve the place. The two, armies met at 


Torrington, where. Hopton Was“ Hefeated, all bis 


Foot dilperſed, and he himſelf, wich dis ba le, 


to retire int Cornwall, Fairfax his, i victory 
With ſo much Ned hat he. cee en 
Prurd, and, fer 
Rye thouſand men, J 
derms. The foldjers delivering pn their. 
arms, were permitted to diſband,{and.s 


aſſes to | 
promiſed | 


of the officers as defired. it, . 
Tetire beyond the ſpas : the others, 


neren mere tonhear arms againſttihe. — Vert 
Ceived a free pardon, on pay ing: compaſitigns præ- 


Hertioned to their abilities. Faitfax now returned: to 


More. AN * 
the-ficge of Exeter, and; aſder mak ing himſelf maſter his gigyeſi 


pk cihat city, which completed che cenqueſt. of the 


city, 


weſt, marched! his victerleus my to the middle f I 


the kingdom, and fixed: his quarters, at Newbury. 
The prince of. Wales had the goad fortune ta-eſcape 
hen the rqyab army was incloſed at Truro; pak 
Punlyantito che repeated orders, of his facher, p 
gvergnio.the iſles of Sicilly, thence to Jerſey, an 
afterwards te Paris, where he joined the queen, who 
had fled thitker from Exeter, When the earl of Eſſex 
cemranged the parliament's forces in the welt. 
-» Nor!was-Chiarles more ſuaceſaful in other Porn | 
e kingdom. Hereford was taken by ſurpriges 
Cheſter urrendered: Lord Diy 
"ax at the head of twelve hundred horſe, to force his 


V into Scotland, and join Montroſe, was deſerted | | 


— Sberburn in Torkſdire, by colonel Copeley; bis 
whole force was diſperſed, and he himſelf obliged to 
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war. It would have been endlels to have? kent of 
all the ſmaller. actions and 1 the 6 ng 
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Were inconſidefable when compared 8405 
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mands before rn le at Uxbridg 


Ay;-farſt into the i ſle of Man, and thence into Ire- 
land., The tn ad! caſtle of. Chepſtow were. de- 
livered up to the parliament s the counties of Pem- 
broke and Carmarthen were reduced. by Laughern : 
Shelford and Wyverton houſes were taken, and. evi 
the undaunted counteſs of Derby was;abl 
render Latham-boule. ; And, to put 4 Baal period to 
che hopes of che royaliſts, ws artived, chat Man- 


troſe himſelf, after the moſt aſtoniſhing: ſuceeſs, was 


totally defeated; and my 0 . . wy err 
forces 1 into che mauntains. el vel 
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rereron haye one thouſand, five hundred, and major ij he. cοhmiſſioned Ormond; the lordslieutenaiity: ti 


dencral Skippon one thouſand: pounds per annum.“ 
elk vas Aesgined by che /preſbyrerian party, that 
their thus berally providimg for the friends of the | 
independent party, as well as their own, would be a 
means. of ſupp reſſing ' the violence of che faction, if 
it was poſſible. to ſatiate the avarjce and ambition of 


F 


her leaders, They therefore gave no anſwer to the 


king's meſſage; which alarmed Charles, ho ſent 


a very, pathetic.Jetter, to tha commons, but teceived 
no reply;z the, commons were: buſy in Farming their 
propoſitions. In the mean time, the differences 
which, exery day .increaſed- between the parliament 
and the, Scots, gave his majeſty ſome hapes, that a 
015 could not fail of being advantagtous to his 
Affairs, init”, Git: e on ene eee 
W the, defeat of; Montraſe in Scotland, alli the 
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foot, and part of the Sgottiſn horſeg tere ſtarving in 
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agent was thought 


they raiſed by contributions, It was, however, at 
laſt voted, that they ſuquld be paid thirty: dne thou: 
{and pounds per month. provided they would return 
to the ſouthward, and lay ſiege to Newark, which 
was likely, at that time, to proye the hotteſt-ſervice | 
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| 7 and ſpeedy. anſwer; and, in the mean time, 


everal ſtrong reſolutions were made by the parlia- 
ment, if they refuſed to undertake the ſiege. 37 10 

The marquis of Argyle was now at the head af 
| 
| 
| 


thoſe, violent covenanters, in Scotland, whole: cha- 


| rafters nearly reſeendled. choſe. ef the--independent 
in England. Hie had been defeated; by Montroſe, 
who had ſuffered his forces to live at tree. quarters 


on his eſtates. |; At the ſame time; he was liated: by 
the Hamilton party, ſo that he was under a kind of 
neceſſity of oppoſing, ali offers of accommodatiun 
with the king. The duke of Hamilton, on the 


his ſovereign, unleſs he would grant all that was 
demanded of him, with regard; to-religion: - Brides | 
theſe two, there was a third party in Scotland, con- 
dung of the. earls. of Callender, Traquair, Mor- 
ton, Roxborough, and ſeveral others, ho cheriſned 
the genuine ſentiments ef public liberty, and ſin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Kere! wiſhed chat ſome method: might be found for || 


reſtoring Charles, to all his juſt rights, both in Eng- 


| land and, Scotland, under proper reſtrictions and 
ſecurity; but they were at once too weak and. too 


wiſe to attempt any thing themſelves, unleſs pro- 


perly aſſiſted. There Was, however, one principle; 
in which all the three parties agreed, that the return 


of their army into Scotland, before the large arrears 


due to the troops from the Engliſh: parliament, muſt 


be attended with the ruin of their cou ntry, and the 


deltruction ,of their civil liberey. They (perceived 
it would be impoſſible. to find ſubſiſtence for a ſmall 
body of horſe: under Leſley; and had therefpre ſent 
the greater part of them back to England reſerving 
one regiment only, bini: % oer ron 
3 Charles made another effort for negotiating a 
prace with the parliament, and deſired to have a 
perſonal treaty with the two houſes. He offered to 


ini 


— 


did not immediately re 


ment refuſed their aſſent tù 


on to London, on receiving 8 ſafe conduct for 
me and his attendants, and to commit the truſt 
or the militia to ſuch perſons againſtu whom there 
tf ld be no juſt, exception. But they; abſolurely 
CE him acceſs; and, even iſſued orders for ſeiz- 
1 1 perſgny, if he attempted to viſit them. At 
ay; &y told the King, chat they were-preparing 
in Fe ls, and his paſſing them would be the ſuret | 

85 of his deſite of reſtoring peace to this 
which f. country. About this time, an action, 
e appened in Ireland, ſerved to augment the 
73 ies chat were propagated. to the difa vantage 
ale king, and which, he had always confidered 
i. vous ot concluding a final peace Wich the Iriſh: 


I (0 ST 2 Ta” 6-7 
da 2nd of obtaining their aſſiſtance in England, 


\ 


by the. covenant to oppoſe hereſy and ſchiſm, 


1 an abrogation of all che penal laws that 
d been enacted againſt the catholics. But as fome 
neceſſary to conduct che negotia- 
tion, lord Herbert, lately created earl of Glamorgan; 
was oonſidered as a perſon proper fot: this undertak- 
ing, as he was a catholic, and allied to the beſt 
families in Ireland» Glamorgan was ſtrictly enjoined 


not to conclude any thing with the rebels without 


e e of Ormond, and to conſultchim in 
every ſtep of his negotiations. Had theſe inſtructioſis 
been carefully obſerved, the king had feceĩved the 
reinforcement; he ſo greatly wanted, without giving 
his enemies the opportunity of loading 'Nim'i with 
reproaches.. But bigotted to his (own religion; and 
pathanately eſtrous of ſerving his maſter effectually; 
he ſecretly; of himſelf, vithout commu nicating : any 
part, of the negotiatiom to Ormond, Totichadede a 
pente with the council of Kilkenny, by which it 
was agreed, that the Iriſh ſn : enjoy all the 
churehes they had ever poſſvffed ſinct᷑ the = 
of cheir inſurrection; on condition, that they ſhou 
aſſiſt the king of England with a body af ven thous 
ow men: Grtat ſeerecy was obſerved in conchiding 
is treaty, and it was at daſt \diſcoveted by accident: 
The 2 archbiſhop! of Tuam being Killed in! a. 
fally, made by ther garriſon of Sligo, the articles" of 
the-treaty were found among his baggage) and ſeveral 
copies of them were ſent over to the Engliſh parlia: 
ment. Perſuaded that this incident would (excite the 
joudeſt clamou r-againft the king, the lord. lieutenant 
and lord Dighy committed Glamorgan ' ro priſon; 
charged him with high · treaſon for his temerity, and 
maintained that he had acted entirely without auth 
riey from his majeſty: The king alto diſavowed the 
treaty, and declared that he Rad no authority to 
conclude any thing without tie ꝓrivity and approba 


tion of the ord- lutenant. The 4 ament, how 


ever, loſt not ſo. fair an opportunity uf reviving the 
old clamout -with regard to the kirig's defire of ' fa: 
vouring the abominations of popery, and accuſed 
him of delivering the whole kingdom of Ireland to 
that hated ſect. Dienen ne 01:4 CUTE 27H 
IT be parliament,” when they. aboliſhed epiſcopaey; 
| gulate the affairs of the chuteh; 
At:length that great work was finiſhed, and a preſby3 
terian government, with all its congregations and 
aſſemblies, was eſtabliſſed. The elders of eneli 


Pariſh joined with the miniſters; were to preſide in 


all ſpiritual matters; in that congtegation; and che 
gentral aſſembly over thoſe of the hole kingdom? 
That aſſembly of their clergy had already voted, 
that preſbytery whs of divine right; but thie parlia- 

n becauſe 
they imagined it would be productive of a ſpiritual 
authority equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior; to xhat he- 
fore enjoyed by the biſhops. The elergy of all ſects 
of chriſtians, under pretence of kerping the fact. 
ments from being profaned, had aſſumed the power 


of the keys, or the right of fulminating excommu- 


nications. The parliament thought proper tô ſet 
limits to this power, which they donſidered as dans 
gerous to liberty. They paſſed an orditiante; by 
which all the caſes in excommuhication' ſheuld be 
uſed; they admitted appeals to be made to the 


parliament from all eccleſiaſtical eourts; and ap- 


pointed commiſſioners to take cognizante of ſuch 
caſes as fell not within their: ordinande. Thie zealots 
were highly offended at the parliament; fot inter- 
mixing ſo much civil with ecelefiaſtical authority; 


they conſidered it as a profanatioſſ of: religion. 
But what 
Ppropenſity ſhewn by many of the membets to allow 
 #toleration to all religious fectaries. This excited 


gave them the higheſt offence, was the 


an univerſal clamour among the preſbyterians, who 


loudly: exclaimed againſt what they termed a moſt 
; feandalous meaſure. What!“ faid they, * ſhall we 


28 7 ' pL | 
e greateſt misfortunes, be had yet experienced. || 4;-make a Noah's ark of the church? make it a re- 


e eptacle for all unclean beaſts? We are 2 
0 
« political 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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4. politieal reaſons can counter balanre this duty?! 
The diſpute grew very warm between the preſbyteri- 
ans and independents, the former oppoſing, and the 
latter Jupporting: the reafonableneſs of admitting: A 


toleration in religion ; and tile king might have pro- 
| fired by it, if their hatred to him had not united 
thoſe whom their religious opinions had divided. .'.''' | 

The king, was not diſpleaſed at theſe diſputes in 
the parliament; but nie ſoon perceived, that if it 


were poſſible for him to derive any advantage from 
the miſunderſtandings of his parliament, it would 
come too late. Fairfax was approaching, at the 
head of a powerful and victorious army, to beſieg 

him in Oxford, whence it would be impoſſible for 
him, after the city was: inveſted to make his eſcape; 
He could not bear the thought of being made a 
his capital; amidſt a prejudiced and infolent-popu+ 
lace, and a rude, enthuſiaſtic ſoldiery, who hated his 
perſon, and deſpiſed his dignity. The Scots army 


had now inveſted Newark, and ſeemed to open the 


only aſylum to majeſty in diſtreis. He imagined that 
the Scots had not yet loſt all attachmeft to their 
ſovereign; and that, as zealous preſbyterians, they 


would not willingly ſubmit to the independents 


Montreville, the French miniſter, deſirous of ſerving 
the king, had ſollicited the Scots generals and com- 
miſſioners to gie protection to. their diſtreſſed ſove- 
eign; and having received many general profeſſions 


f — promiſes, he tranſmitted theſe, poſſibly with ſome 


exaggeration, to the king, Who now determ ined to 
throw himſelf into the arms of his Scottiſn ſubjects. 


tranſaction ; and that no interruption, ſufficient to 


occaſion à diſcovery, might happen, orders were 
given at every gate in Oxford tb admit three perſons 
to paſs without being examined. {Theſe precautions 
being taken, Charles, attended only by Dr. Hudſon 
and Mr. Aſhburnham, paſſed about midnight through 


that gate which leads to London. The King, in the 


dreſs of Aſhburnham's ſervant, with a portmanteau 
the Hill. He once entertained ſome thoughts of 


entering the capital, and throwing himſelf into the 


arms of the panliament ; but this deſign | appearin 


too dangerous, he purſued his firſt intention; and, 


after paſſing through many croſs roads, reached the 


Scottiſn camp befote Newark. The ſurprize of their 
generals and commiſſioners was prodigious: they 
pretended to do him homage, and paid him eyery 


external mark of reſpect; but were determined to 
make him a captive. They allotted him a guard, 


under pretence of protection and eſteem, but in 
reality to ſecure his perſon- Nr 5 10 97 771111 
Newark ſtill made a noble defence againſt the Scots, 


7 


who now applied to che king for orders to the gover- 


nor to ſurrender the place. He readily obeyed, and 
the gates were opened to the enemy. Soon after the 
king's arrival, the Scots had informed the parliamem 


of their being in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon; 
but hearing that the commons intended to demand 
him, and that the army of Fairfax was already in 
motion towards their camp, they thought proper to 
retire towards the frontiers of their ow¼n kingdom, 
and encamped at-Newcaſtle, a place of great ſtrength. 
This motion was not dif able: to Charles; he 


imagined it was taken merely fon the protection of | 


his perſon; and flattered himſelf, that by the junction 


of his friends with; the Scots, he ſhould! be once 
more in a condition of facing the enemy, and, poſ- 
ſibly, of reſtoring peace to his exhauſted kingdoms. 
But Charles well knew that the Scots would never 
heartily concur in promoting his intereſt, unleſs he 
could gain the favour. of their miniſters: he was 
therefore very attentive to their long and enthuſiaſtiq 
ſermons, and ſeemed very deſirous of their inftruc- |] 
tions. But he ſoon perceived that the covenanting 
zealots were by no means his friends. One of their 


reachers, after bitterly ' reproaching him, in the 
arſheſt terms, for his conduct, gave out that pſalm, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| governors:of all his garriſons, to 1 the p 3 


captive; and led in triumph through the ſtreets of 


An B. 
which, in the: Bngliſh tranſlation, beni ings 
boaſteſt thou thyſelf; thou't | e ene 
up, and eile för dn 


for by -che king; Piep, for once, rivtiphay bh 
enthuſtaſm. dernen ee - 19031 Ser: a vet 


Charles was now required to iſſte orders "OY 


light of majeſty in diſtreſs, and ſun 55 


1 he KWS 
no oppoſition : he perœeived: he lcould e 


well; but both began to etitetyain jealduſtes of the 


men's officers: and Monroe en e 
a great variety of good and bud fortune; thithy tows 
| his arms, and retired to the oontihent.. 
| © All oppoſition” on the part of the royaliſts being 
now ceaſed, it was thought that ni 1 


lost in ſectling the diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom. 


But this was not eaſy to be performed. The firen 


my to continue in 


covenant, and paſs an act for its being taken bp the 


whole kingdom. 3. An act to abolifh the hierarchy 
4. To confirm che aſſemblys . An act for 1 
religion according to the plan eſtabliſned by both 


any place within the kingdom. 11. The fame to be 
extended to Scotland, if the parliament of that king 
dom think proper. 12. An act for the due obſer 
ation of the 'Lord's day; - againſt pluraljtes, mt 
| reſidents, and for regulating the univerſities. 13- 

act for veſting the militia in the parliament for tei 
| years; for 3 the cémmons to raiſe what 
money chey / thought neceſſary; and for confirms 
the privileges of London with regard to their ow 
militia. 14. An act to render void all honours and 
| rried from 
the parliament,” and that no peers be admitted 
by conſent of both houſes. T5.” An act to confi 


titles conferred ſines the great feal was carr 


the treaty between England ang Scortatid, end ff 
appointing conſervators ef the peace. 16. lun 9 
to eſtablülß the declaration of both kingdoms, Po. 
liſhed on the thirtieth of June, 1643, with the d, 
| lificarions ef exceprion from pardon, war. 
|. ſeveral perſons, both Englim and Scots, © b. 
| name of thoſe rendered incapably of any office % 


ts * 
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to render. void the ceſſation concluded. with the Iriſh | 
bel, For leaving. the ,condyt of, che. Wat in chat 
kingdom to, the, care of, the parliament, an 1. for 
{ertling religion there in the ſame manner as in Eng- 
land. 18, An act for veſting che government of che 
Tower and their pwn,.m 


London, and for confirming their charters. 19. A 
bill for confirming all grants and proceſſes iſſued | 


Y 


under the parliament's,grear ſeal, and, for rendering 
void all thoſe of any Ks: 471 74 


* 


the conſtitution, it was highly reaſanahle he ſhould. 
be allowed a proper time or deliberation. They 
replied, ; that he muſk. give his anſwer in ten days: 

The king l that the terms made uſe of 
were not defined, and deſired to know their meaning. 
The meſſengers told him they had no power 0 de. 
bate; and that he muſt give a poſitive anſwer. Upon 
this the king delivered. a, paper, in which, he.com-. 


£ 
* 


plained of che 0 of the commiſſioners, 
and demanded. permiſſion to come tę Bondon and 
treat with his parliament in perſon. He added, that 


itia in the magiſtr ates of | | 
one of the conditions of the treaty z; but they were 


Charles, though no, ſtranger to, the ſubſtance of | 
theſe propoſals, told the. meſſengers, that as they | 


to be paid immediately, and the other in leſs than a 
YR eons 23-28 vo ien ane {i gti 1 
As the delivering up the King's perſon was con- 
ſidered as the prineipal condition of this infamous 
bargain, the money Was raiſed with great alacrity- 
The Scottiſh parliament had indeed voted, that the 
king ſhould he protected, and his liberty be made 


obliged. to retract their reſolution, on the interpoſition 
Charles had refuſed to take the covenant when ten- 


themſelves about his fortune!“ This reſolution; 
however, was nor ſufficient to diſturb the tranquillity 
of the king's mind, ſo greatly had he profited in the 
ſchool of adverſity. He was playing at cheſs when 
he was informed of the final reſolution. of the Scots 
to deliver him into the hands of the Engliſh parlia- 


ment; but he continued his game without interrup- 
tion nor could any perſon in company. perceive that 
c oli lt nn 04 OLE 

1 The parliament had now ſurmounted every diffi- 
Kulty; the whole power of the nation was, in their 


the letter he peruſed brought any advice of conſe- 


aß he never could condeſcend to pals, bills abſolutely 


ment of the miſeries of his country, was now in 
London, and complimented by: the parliament. in 


entruſted by God and the laws of the kingdom, ſo || terms which can with propriety. be uſed only to the 


receive his anſwer in ſo favourable a manner, that 
the iſſues of blood may be ſtopped, and the dreadful. 
diſtractions of this 7 kingdom fully ſettled. 
This paper was conſidered by the parliament's 
n en no ſatisfactory anſwer, and they 
made ſome difficulty of receiving it. It, however, 
produced no effect; and the king was given to un- 
derſtand;- that if he refuſed to comply with. their 
demands, they would ſettle the kingdom, by their 
own authority: . But two difficulties, {till continued i 
to be removed; to prevail upon the Scots. to deliver 
up the king, anch ro ſertle the payment of the arrears 
Both theſe particulars cauſed very long debates in 
the parliament, The Scots pretended, that as 
Charles was king of both nations, they were equally 
intitled with the Engliſh. to vote on the queſtion, 
relative to the diſpoſal of his perſon; and that where 
the titles of both are equal, and the ſubject indivi- 
ſible, the preſent poſſeſſor was intitled to the prefe: 
rence, On the contrary, the Engliſh maintained; 
that as the king was in England, his perſon could 
not be diſpoſed of by any foreign nation. But | 
though they differed, ſo widely with regard to the 
diſpoſal of his majeſty's perſon, they agreed in im- 
poling on him ſuch rigorous, conditions, that Charles, 
notwithſtanding his deplorable ſituation, refuſed to 
accept them, They did not, indeed, wiſh he.ſhould 
recover his freedom; they never intended to blend 
lenity and tyranny together in ſo inconſiſtent a man- 
ner. The Scots, however, determined not to deliver 
up the king to the Engliſh parliament, but keep him 
alte Pledge for cheir arrears, which, in ile preſent 
CITING of. the, nation; they, wete. unlikely! 0 
account ro ys TRIS: Arcen (59 heir Aan 
Tons, fer 1 e e leſs than two mil- 
mano oh e parliament had paid them very little 
price le the contributions they had levied, and the 
edge, Their living ar free; quarters. were all the 
them, cer (>, be made out. of the, whole pay due to 
ſum waz 1 ince they 150 entered England. This 
the parlian one, er, Conſidered as very exorbitant by 
Parlament; and the, demand occaſioned verp 


þ ue and ſevere debates. At length the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners eee Wee 


he would chearfully give his aſſent to ſuch as were || divine Being; Lenthall; the ſpeaker of the | houſe 
reaſonable, and really tended, to promote the peate of commons; told him, that he was the Almighty 
and happineſs of his ſubjects. He therefore con- who came riding on the wings of the wind.“ Fairfax 
jured them as chriſtians, and as inen who, defire to deſpiſed and deteſted ſuch groſs flattery z but he was 


was now modelled in ſuch. a manner, that they no 
longer conſidered themſelves as the! ſervants of the 
parliament; but rather as its maſters;;, and Cromwell 
pointed out to Fairfax, with, great juſtice, and gan- 
dour, the diſtractions that every where prevailed; 
bath. ip church and ſtate. Starcely-tws div ines could 


{ame ſebeme of meaſures neceſſary to be purſued; 


principle of unity; the center to which all lines muſt 
point. The ſoldiers; he ſaid, were the choſen people 


of God, and had within them that unef ring light of 


5 


grace which ſoared above all ſublunary inſtitutions, 
and corrected all human ertors. He meant, however, 
only thoſe ſoldiers under the command of Fairfax and 
himſelf; for there were beſides two armies, one under 
Maſſey, governar-of glauceſter; and the other under 


ties of human nature; they were diſtreſſed with cold, 
hunger; and the want of every neceſſary comfort of 
life. They therefore preſented ſeveral ſtrong petitions 
to. che parliament, enumerated their ſervices, and 
aſked that relief to which as ſervants, as men, and 
as chriſtians; they were ſo juſtly entitled. But all 
their, petitions and remonſtrances were in vain; they 
were threatened, with being ſent to Ireland; and in the 
mean time ſuffered to live at free quarters, that the 
diſbanding of chem which was now determined, 
might appear the leſs unpopular; though they, were 
paid but a ſmall part of their arrears. 8 


» * 


„The independents had ſtrongly oppoſed the treaty. 
with the Scots, and were for demanding the perſon. 

his majeſty at the head of the, army; and driving 
them out of the kingdom by force: Every vote; 
therefore, in their favgut, was ſtrenuouſly debated; 


but the preſbyterians having as yet, the majority, 


carried. their point; and the meaſure for ſending the 
Scots into their own country, hy an amicable treaty, 
was adopted. This being ſettled, it was voted, that 
Halmby- houſe, in Northamptonſhite, ſhould be the 


| Place for receiving his majeſty; and a committee of 


lords and commons, with a party of the army; were 
appointed to attend him thither from Newcaſtle , 
but, at the ſame time, they declared, that nothing 


thouſan . wur : - e 
'ouland e lieu of all demands; one half 


agreed to Fer of four hundred | 


—ů—ů 


ſhould be done towards ſettling the peace, till the 


SN the 


- _ 
eee 
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| of; the general aſſembly, who declared; that as 


dered to him, it became not the godly. to concern 


hands. Fairfax, tlie unhappy; the unwilling inſtru- 


agree in a ſtandard of faith, or two ſtateſmen on the 
Hence he concluded, that the army was now the ſole 


Muron, in Wales. Maſſey's ſoldiers felt the ipfirmi- 


1 
j 


_— and were permitted to kiſs the king's hands, 


was allowed only nine ſervants to attend him; and 


declared, cRat as Wen u as the neceſſity of the times 


adout the neceſſity of cotiſtiruting new 


| therence of their owners do th 


| the committxc at Goldſmith's:hall. But ichis Was A | 


fums from that Cominittee; 


reducing 


| 
| 
{ 
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un AP. 1647. 
dhe Enpliſs commiſſioners arrived in the Scottiſm 


he received them with tlie ſame grace and cheatful- 
neſs, as if they had travelled on no _ errand, 
but that of paying their court to him. His: majeſty 


though he was treated by che commiſſioners with | 
all the external marks of he was not ſuffered | 
to have any intercourſe with his frichds. Some weeks | 
before the king was delivered into the hands of the | 
parliament's comtniffioners, the earl of Effex paid the 
debe of nature. This was a ſevere blow both tothe. 
king and preſbyterian party. Senfible of the de. 
plorable ſtate of the nation, to which, from miſtake 
rather than deſign, he had ſo greatly contributed, he | 
determined to exert all his power to bring 4 about 4 
peace, and reſtore the aan of the nation; 
bot death put à final to his defign, Geprved 
the preſpyterlans, or moderate party, of a popular 
letder, and ſo greatly leſſened xhe power of the houſe 
of 'peers; that ſt was almoſt initrd. 24 
A. D. 1647. While the king comingae”) at 
Holnby-houfe,- the nation began to be very uneaſy 
at the ſituation of public affairs. The houſe of 
commons had either hy themſelves; or their com. 
mittees, 3 the ordinary « courſe" of laws, even 
in matters of pri vate property; but they bad often 


would permit, 'the courts of judicatare mould reſume | 
their ancient functions. The lords did not fall to. 
4s them in mind of thoſe dectararions, but ve 

itrle more was done than that ef appointing - . 
lawyers to go the circuits, and entering into a . | 


committee of the commons had! far, at —.— | 
hall, ever ſinee:rhe beginning ef the civil war; with 


HIS T 0 F EN GI A N b. 


over to Ireland.“ But the moſt Ae 
| carried againſt” the index a 12 


|'fons, or forces that ſnall be K 
undder the command of Sit 


jority of two only. 
with reducing 


notwithſtanding | the indepen 


i " 


February u motion was inte in the bo ee . 

to the reduction of hy forces, and carried carried 6 395 
t was then reſ6ly 

the cavalry, and W Ly 

that four thouſand horſe and' bei ele 


would be ſufficient forthe ſeryſte of Bey wi 1 ng 


dom. They next ptocetded” to confi 
forces and garriſons of the kingdom e d & 
poſed of and provided füt; and' the "Queſtion il 
put, whether there ſhoull' be 3 müder of fen 
ept up at the pay of the Einggom, 
be ſufffeient for the keeping ſuch ga 
continued.” This queſtion 4 
nts ex 


ions 
inn 2 5 ol 


reteſt to procure a larger number. 
voted, & that three rhoufand borſe 
foot, and twelve hundred dra 


Ron 


dents” were, we at "20 


officer thould command under Faifax' above 5 


degree of à colonel; and that no mene Mo 


ment ſhould have the command of an any. 
fort in England.“ They nent voted,” * That 100 
perſons as mall be emplöyed a8 officers in 0 ri 
Pt up in the Kingdom, 
Thomas Fauftt, Pal ſhall 
conform to the eſtabliſhment! of the eburch, thi 


a Þliſhe®'by both houſes of parliament.“ 


almoſt unlimited power; - mm them was een. 
mitted the cute of the 4 art” of the landed 
eſtates in che kingdom, ſqueſtcted for che ad. 


royal cauſe, Te 
lords were of opinion,” that the public diſtractions of 
the nation could not be compoſed; unleſs thoſe eve. 
rities were laid afide; and mofe lenient methods pur. | 
ſued; and b. to exeft thetnſelves with regard to 


power the cominens were determined tb ſupport; ant 
not to ſuffer their proceed ings to beat ined. "They | 
therefore made an apology 
mittee, and plaimy told the lords, chut man 
thoelt' houſe had petitioned for; and obtained 1 Ml 
particttarly ly che earl 
Northumberland ten 'thoufand pounds ; che earl of 
Kent, _ war ment of Warke, four theuſund 


8 esch; the lord Say we ene pounds, 
exrls of Linbeln, Super. ak and ''Sramiford, 
fifteen hundred pounds each. 7 ee 1802 ee 


But the greateſt grievanee conſited ik army, 


which, though tftere was not ew che ſhadow! of-1 


WhO Were Wer ie 
determined to cake the firſt favourable 2 — 
chat alarming inſtrument of 


dents. 


parliament for their arrears, Which were hot « only 


_ difregarded, but an order had been made by | 
houſes,” chat no purt of the army mould be quartered | | 


within twenty-five miles of London. 

In the mean titne the nation kiboured under every | 
ſpecies of 'oppteſſion. The publie diſtractions ad 
diſcouraged trade, manufactures, and agrieulture in 
England, and the public noc reflected, 
bitrerriels of ſpirit, on the bieflitibs- of etahe _— 
they formerly enjoyed, and which They now 4 
Ropes of returning. 
of diſmiſſing the army, even without re wareing ehem 
for their former ſervices. Cromweh very Juſtly op- 

oſed their deſigſi by obſerving, chat the par Ratet 
had nothing to fapport che authorty they Had ac. 
On the twenty. ſeventh of 


quired but the army. 


in favour-:of: their on: 


in all' the | 


The prefdyterizns were Geflevin | 


ruft r ef * 


— | 
The army had fer ſome time been 41 
neglected, and had preſented mum peritions Like be 


| „ t 
| [ſhould be ſent b 


In oppoſing the Iriſn rebels.” 


jj ferred. Pairfax laid the p 
enemy in the fleld, Was hill "Kept wy to che gretr || 


terror of the preſbyterian Party, 


I] well and Iretbn, to the 


and his 


which chey enumer ed the hardfhips to 


Theſe votes being directly levelled 
| dependents in the” army, ant who Were the tot 
active perfons in it, it is uh wonder that Cromwell 
party determined to attempt the inde 
dency of the army upon the ruins of iy rliament, 
| This —— diffcuk tafk for Cromw 2 "=q 
'by the officers à vet og e 6piniop o 
e of lords, Who were Gaily Tent . 155 
to the commons concerning the dange ofthe King. 
ee e BEE 0 Gor 
the houſe à v Hir 
well's i . artful metho 
'6f to gain an aſcendant over pe arm Mk 
'byrertans'in the ar: ys My hated Comp 5 

at Noce ery 111095 
ack to their own © count 
the war in that kingdom ond be 3 
Engliſh forces — 4 This vote great I atartyct the 
Ara 3 they well Nude that if A were lice ſent 
inte Ireland, their petra, and remonſtrances would 
have little weight Ear 
to eur 4 — ente 


With their "fwords 
*hearreirs 9 71 the 
army were Already very confiderable, amounting w 
no leſs chan three hundred and wh! 
pounds. R! petition was therefore 
Thomas aitfex, 


preſetired to. Sir 
by the officers of the bh 
gen 
muſt be reduced if their artears were any Jonger ge 
tition before , the patlia 
ment; br received only 4 hart anfwer. The par 
Haine even threatenect to proceed gift the pro- 
moters ef ice pefitibn. as enemies to _the Rate and 
digturders ef the public peace. 
As the army pad cettamly fome reaſon. for thei 
Petition, it is o wonder that che detararion of * 


— 


Parliament tended to fneregſe rather than lefſen the 


mutinous diſpoſitions of the ſoldiers.” "They lumen. 
ed, that they-whothad ſo fong expofed therfiſelves 19 
every danger in order to cab the liberty of the 
fubject, fhota'thetnſthyes be Yeprived of the prive 
Hef Fn of Eh gliſhtnen, and even denied the privile 
Fs their grievances. "The" copia 
Fark of the Co nces of rxxfpery ting the arm, 
qent eommmiffioners, at the head of Gu _— ad 
1 quarters ar's 10 
Walden, to make p fals Ny 1 into 

Triſh ſervice.” Mut ft df ir ng bee 
—— W abc d ee an inde oF 
7. Katigec b bylthe King, for any Meg: i nd 1 
dene dug e courſt bf fe war, they mig ba 


arrears, 


been guilty; together with ſarisfaQtion for re 
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more "than wil. 


againſt the in- 


at would Teaye, them 


Zone Thou Rand 


r Ae eats... ! 
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reedom from preſſin relief for widows and mairmed f the parliament ? He faid; e NG Have you any 
len, — = cl diſbanded. They —— no! | from che general? Nc. „ we _ authority do 
pang} -againſt S ** who' was ap 1 mow act 1 in _ _ He po ren 
qt ſtronger deſię of vic hdg. Fairfax or fait nr 0 0 Ko werf * \ 
C romwell., The commiſſioners, who were in reality y ſe pn replied Totes de but os ket 225 Ao 
* ſola cauſe of all the diſcontents in che army, failed ||| 75 Fo muſt immediately e * me” He 4 a ded, 
not to foment the diſorders they were ſent to appeaſe. — he had no deſign to ihfult che perton of hig "ink 
A. military parliament, in oppoſition to chat lo: | heir but "would condutt vim Hit eh te th cle 
Weſtminſter, Was immediately ormed, conſiſtii 0 quarters. $3441 een OWN 5186 
two hauſes. 5 principal officers compoſed a cou y All reg bente was ; in vain, ank the e er! d- 


or houſe. of peers ; while to private men, or wadling the time as much as poſſi d into 
HM er choſen from each maop or vompany, | his coach, and was <Etried' to the . 125 0 Were 
under the eg  agitarors,” formed che lower ichen haſtening to their rendezvous bn Ale b le ri 
This eſtabli ti afforded an eaſy method for che nen Cambridge. 


to augment the mutinous diſpoſition of che Fairfax, who Was tot ly enge to the Ii 
2 the leaſt danger of being diſcovered. | tranfattion, knew not how 5 o Behave on this en 
At the ſame time, the general humour chat then on. No body could be 84 nd 'who ay 6 che orders, 
prevailed in tue nation for forming pläns for imagi- which were werely verbal; 0 Whi were em- 
nary republics, was, in ſome. meaſure, gratified. | ployed in traeing them to their ſource, *C 9 mel ar- 
Tbeir firſt reſolutions ſufficiently indicated the oon rived from London and fimſhed che 929 ate. He 
ſequences that would ſoon enſue from their deliberk- Juſtifſed the conduct of J dice, by afferti that Graves 
tions. They voted, that the offers of the parliament intended to eærry his maj geſty to London Kt day, 
were not ſatisfactory ; that eight weeks pay (which were a treaty was intense to be ſigned bes e him | 
was all, they ſaid, the parliament promo was but ||| and the parliament, and the p66} folders left to mift 
a ſmall part of fifty-ſix weeks, which they pretended ||| for themſelves, or perhaps be treated 'with "preater 
was their due: that nomiſihle ſecurity was given for ſeverity. F airfar was however far from bein ng. = 
the remainder ; and that having been declared public {|| .viriced of che propriety of Jojce's conduct. 
enemies by che commans, there was ſufficient reaſon thought he had goſſe too far; but copſenxed that the 
to fear, that unleſs the declaration was recalled; they j|| king ſhould” be carried back t6'Holmby-hovle, and 
might be hereafter proſecuted as ſuch. Cromwell, reſide there under à guard of his own oficefy and 
in order to carry on his ambitious deſigns under the 2 But Whalley, à creature of Cromwe 27 
impenetrgble veil :of hypocriſy, had taken bare to ing appointed to command the derachment con 
repair to London before theſe violent reſolutions ducted his majeſty to Neſymmarktet, inftead & Holt 
were taken, in order, às he pretended, 10 lay the 'by-houſe, - me.. 22 00 


at. 


increa diſconens of the army before che par. |! ehe pardischenk "were uk * 12 a lane 
3 2d 160 4 acm 95 when they were” informed of this dat fg 1285 
Alarmed 8 theſe rebellious diſpoſions of the ſol. | their authority. The eit Was tn ine ft 
en the parliament detetmin to make one vigo-¶ confuſion; diſtractidn ted Painted in e N 


rous effort more, in order to ſupport their ee 4enance. / Many af the p pe reftbyterian tnembers,” 15 
They vored, that all the troops that refuſed to inliſt ¶ fed at the power of Hg aft en eicher Abende them- 
for Ireland ſhould be diſbanded in their quarters. felves fron? th the houſe; of With ** indep 15 
But cis reſol ution was hapdly-paſſed by che commons © dens in paſſing ſuch py; 9470 . 165 t tend 
before the ne parliament am the army ordered a ge. alay the dere raiſed 3 WES ers. They 
neral tendezvous of Alltbe vegichents, in order to vored that che urmy ive che. Full” lg | 
concert meaſures far ſupparting their cmmOti inter- mands;'ang'that” doll 1. and, 18 45 5 d 

eſts. A plan ſreretiy Agel by Crom: yelkꝭ deci- ¶ crive a reaſonable gratuity, pay: at, At 

_ dedithe victory in their, favoot.; Nota moment was the ſame rite; they me ths "kin; 1 Ge 

to be loſt both the viſtracy andxlie militia ef conducted bach 06 Hol yd oi tA Whi 

Londan, had. cla foes the partiamene ſome of ¶ preſſed ſtrongiy tut he ſnd itt be 8 AY 

the beſt officers, in England, and even the general The army, However; put — 1 

bimſelf, were for ding. the ſame authority z the Joice openly Avowed in che ce of "he King y 
urces of money wee Ampere ed, and the ul. I Falefax and Cremen, Ghar da de hat done 
ders had no other alternative-than:thar bf 3 che ſenſe of the whole foldiery, and that though”? 

the parlianient, or 0 e a bad undertaken to act in that fn banner wirhgut fg 

thority, - fu; 5 ee ee F cervorder from his commander; he Hd done no tio 
The king-was lat Holmby-houſe; and. guarded | than” his- duty. Botk the cout S T "officers, a 5 

by Wee of ſoldiers umter/ the commando ,ovolonel bouſe of agirdtors were wholly! ove 

Graves, Who was {uppoſed ty be in tho: intereſt of the of Cromwell, ho thus Eonyeyed his SL tee whe 

commons, It was, however determined: vo ſeige the ur my. He kad eonduced hi ricpelk j in: Jarllament wi h 

king's perſon, and conduct Him to che arm army. A ſuch profound er oo be ned by wr 

party of five hundred orſe; cammantied'-by..ohe chat he even deceived thoſe,” Why ad A 


— — — 


Joice, originally aca no. advanced v the 1 to deceive Vary. ' "Wh ne 5 a intetli- 
houſe. The. award made mats che leaſt oppoſixion; manner with che pafflons 
Joice came into the. king's. preſence, armed with'piſ: | fk and ang Hl fe: ; bitter he. eme 
tols, and bluntly told his majeſty he: muſt ago with him | the 1 25 kis 9s — - 2 pied th che moſt 
Mmediately..” + Whither ? 5 aid the King. 2 To the |} viotent meaſures for ed the” og Wo ; and by 
um:“ replied Joite. Fheking-aſked by what au- Siving Gele oprochpithrct ba ce Rewel 
thority be he acted, and requintd to ſoe lis warrant. Joice co prove his own es and: Toft fer thoſe dilcott- 


Im n m one of the ſolddiers he had brought wWäck If cents of whith he intended 5 mate His own advan- 
bi tall, ee and well accoutered. "m Traly;? oe of rage”! Fe appealed ta heaven and tarth, that his de- 
the king, inlng; vou, Warrant is writers in voted attachment to the parſiargent had rendered him 
ey Jegible © charges it may be read without ſpel. e odious in the army, that his life was xx 77 to 
ing” In the mean tie the parliamenc's commiſ. [| the uttmmoſt dan et wine contitiiied amo 
_ perceiving che guard. made no oppoſition, Theſe aſſeverat ons: | of, on a and | 
an officer to. Know who eemmandee the party he had now, by 1 2 nd artfu bnduct, 
2 duty. He was anfwered, „ That they aft atrained'a atuatiön, ere he could cover his enter. 
the wandel. „»The oommiſnoners how tans into 3 the eye A kh. püdlicg ' atid. by ſeeming 
room, and afked- Joice:if he had any orders from to obey the commands of His ſupertor officer, 


Or 
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raſe agd. ſecrecy, pave the way to his future great-| 
neſs. & 9 4 e * 4p v# ; . , A 
"ths OE ! 


nnen 
re up the hole army on Friple- 


Heath, the ſoldiers ſeemed mare diſſatisfied than ever; 
ere was not one among them who was ſatisfied with 


The laſt votes of parliament; 1;The prefbyterian party 


violent in the army: It was pretended that the pat-! 
der and that it Was 
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bourhood of the capital, 
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and committed to priſon.” The commons Jehle 


proceed to ſuch;,/extremities.” It was: anſ; 


| 


| Ita, 11 Jeſs odious were eſtabliſhed-in-every..county, Rfid 
eir guards, and diſplayed the ſame ||| 


ſuch a charge was thought ſufficient in che c 
Straſfſord and Laud: Such is, generally, 
2 parties, 5 ; 8 50 alternate uf 
authority; they indulge themſelves in the fl 
deſſes they Nero. in che ohe 
IE was in vain for the accuſed members to 
to the people ; the parliament was no 
ſidered as the defender of laws, and 
Hberty: It had exerciſed a power 
than that which had . occaſion 


viſions, with a great variety of other 
alienated the minds of the people, who had before 


| ſums (which, according to 
to forty millions) levied in five 


4 


nom found it r 


m: 
ie 
dered 
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res; they had ſo lately adopted in their arten t y, as the 
he are no no longer necefſary: that the people may be 
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| 
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Terrified at theſe demand 


* A. 


made to prevent future parliaments from being diſ- 


q of oblivion, that all ap fie 
{ may. be entirely removed. WI 


| of London ſent a deputation to St. Albans, 
ing ing any intention to raife forces for oppoſing the 


with great violence; and the members themſelvs, 
un willing to give occaſion to freſh diſcords; beg 
leave to retire from the houſe; and the arm, 


experienced much greater Ienity ſince he 


«F 


that ia general charge was not-ſufficient for 
wered, that 


de Caſes of 
the caſe of 
. 


4 
14 


10 longer con- 
the reſtorer-of 
more arpitrary 
> that whi ccalion to its enterprires 
againſt the crown. The. exdiſe on liquor Can pro- 

poſts, had 
been wholly ſtrangers to ſuch burthens. Immenfe 
to ſome authors, amounted 
years, gave ample 


occaſion for complaints, efpecially when compared 


with the ſmall ſubſidies paid before the civil war. 


The commiſſioners, Who were intruſted with the dif. 
poſal of this money, gave nd account. of it. The 
epiſcopal clergy, cruelly perſecuted, without any 
ether cauſe than their adherence td the principles of 
the church of England, were become an ob ſect of 
pity rather than hatred. In the room of the coum 
of high commiſſion and ſtar- chamber, aboliſhed with 
ſo much juſtice and ſpirit, tribunals by no means 


a 


The general charge againſt rhe eleven member 
was ſucceeded by a declaration ſigned by Fairfax and 
his officers, aſſerting their tight of keeping their 
arms, till they ſaw the purpoſes for which: chey firſt 
took them up fully anſwered. . The paper was drawn 
up in a very maſterly manner; and contained the 
following demands: That both houſes be imme. 
diately purged of ſuch miniſters wh5 oùght not to 
have a ſeat in that aſſembly : that thoſe perſuns who 
have abuſed the confidence of the partiament and 
army, and endangered the kingdom, may be ſperdily 
diſabled. from doing any farther miſchief: rhat ſome 
ance. of this, as well as of future parliaments, and 
that new elections be ſucceſſively made according to 
the bill for triennial parhaments: that proviſion be 


ſolved at the king's pleaſure, without their conſent, 
but ſuffered! td ſit their proper time: chat the Tight 
of the people to repreſent to the parliament their 
grievances, by way..of petition, may be vinditted: 
that the diſcretionary powers given to | country-com- 
mittees during the war? may be taken away, as they 


ſatisfied with regard to diſburſements of the money 
levied on the nation: that public juſtice being a 
tisfied by a ene uf the moſt 'exceptionable 
perſons, {ome courſe may be taken, by a general aft 

x is of a future war 
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f the army, the city 
diſclaim- 
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army. This timidity of the citizens greatly intim. 
| duced che, prefoyreria. parey; 
1 contemptible: in the e | 


which now became 
of the ſoldiers. The pro. 


againſt the eleven. commoners was pu 


ſecution 


for 
the preſent, ſeemed fatisfied- with: this mart of ft 
miſſion. % 7927 rc 23% Au (20k WECIDOER nh 1 
Having thus completely ſubdued: the parliame ou 
and no ſigns of reſiſtance appearing; in the ci, 
army, at the deſirx of the commons, retired fl 
from the capital, and fixed their head be 
Reading, carrying the king with them. had ben 
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with the army than before: he enjoyed not on 


favourite diverſions, but his favourite mode of hip 
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hip 404 the conver ation of his: favourite f Wl 


affecting: no man ever loved his family more ſin- 


cerely than Charles. Cromwell, who was preſent; at 


"is interview of the royal family, confefled he had 


| thouſands, held nightly, meetings to. conſukt che moſt 
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of Fairfax, who 
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the agreement of the army, 


aſſent with little or ho violence to his conſcience. | 


8 


All the agitators, except thoſe infected with the 


PR 
* 


theſe favourable appearances, the king was ſtill ſen- 


ſible that they were but ambiguous proofs of the | 


army's affection to his perſon and cauſe; he feared. 
they were only intended to procure the countenance | 
of him and his friends to fayour their deſigns in 
effectually humbling the parliament. | On the other 
hand, he reflected, that the independents, being the 


profeſſed patrons of the liberties of the people, could || 


not ſurely act ſo contrary to their own principles, as 


to deny that liberty to their king. What f de- 


manded for their own conſciences, they could not, 
with the leaſt 8 of reaſon, deny to his. 
The militia of London had lately been put under 
the command of preſbyterian officers, and the army 
now determined to place it in the hands of the inde- 
pendents. This, together with the unſettled ſtate 
of public affairs, occaſioned petitions to be ſent to 
the parliament from all ranks and degrees of people. 
he garriſons in the country, being neglected and ill 
Paid, began to mutiny, and ſend petitions to both 


in of ſupreme authority, as it both hie parlia- 
ment and army had been their ſervants. The artful 


| would ſoon ſweep befor eit all the obſtacles that op- 
| poſed his ambition. One day the mob of the inde- 
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|. It ſeemed, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
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dignity; and complaining of the violence exerciſed 
by the citizens, applied to the army for defence and 
protection. They were received with the greateſt 


|} demonſtrations of joy; the ſame reſpect was paid 
them as to the, parliament of England; and the 


army, being provided with ſo plaufible a pretence, 


advanced to chaſtiſe the rebellious city, and to rein- 


fate the violated parliament in all their liberties and 

privileges. C 

On the thirtieth of July, the 1 met, pur- 
it being now abſo- 


ſuant to their prorogation; an 
lutely neceſſary for them either to reſign their whole 
authority, or oppoſe the violent deſigns of the army, 
they reſolved upon the latter. Accordingly they 
choſe two new ſpeakers, lord Hunſdon and Henry 
Pelham, Vigorous meaſures were immediately pur- 
ſued. © One of their firſt votes was to require the, 
. ke not to advance nearer than thirty miles of 
London, or, if already advanced, to retire to that 
diſtance. They renewed their former orders for 
inliſting troops, and appointed Maſſey their com- 

mander. They ordered the artillery to be drawn 

out, and the trained bands to man the lines. The 
whole city was in a ferment; every corner reſounded 
with military preparations. But the terror of an 
-univerſal pillage, and even maſſacre, had ſeized the 
timid inhabitants : confuſion was painted in every 
countenance, When any intelligence arrived that 
the army halted, or ſeemed to make preparations for 
a retreat, the cry of One and all” ran with alacrity 
from ſtreet to ſtreet among the citizens. When news 
came of their advancing, the cry of Treat and 
capitulate,“ was equally loud and vehement. All 
was uproaf, confuſion, and diſmay. „ 

Next day the lords and commons voted, © that 
his majeſty be deſired to come to London, and there 
treat with both houſes, of parliament and the com- 
miſſioners of Scotland for, a ſafe and honourable 
peace.“ But the affairs of the parliament were now 


douſes for redreſs. The Welſh forces were actually in ſuch confuſion, that this vote, which was ſent to 


m arms againſt the parliament. The northern army 


deb mpriſoned Pointz, their old, brave, and fue. 
aul general, Many of the ſoldiers who had en- 


one to go to Ireland, retracted their promiſe, and 
cred their ſervice to Fairfax. Thoſe who had in- 


Fairfax, was diſregarded, and the army continued 
ſtill to approach nearer to the capital. Rainſborow 
having been detached over Kingſton-bridge, at the 
head of a ſtrong party, preſented himfelf before 
Southwark, and was gladly received by ſome ſoldiers 


led under 
nr 


che parliament, amounting to ſeveral || 


quartered there for its defence, and who were reſolved 
| * ue 7 not 


4 


1 
* 
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ders, recall their declaration lately publiſhed, felin- 
uiſh their militia; deliver/up/all their forts and" line 
of \communication to the amy, together with the 
Tower of London, and all the” magazines of arms 
And rinilitary ftotes depoſited im thar fortreſs; diſband 
ulb their forces; and drive all the reformadoes out of 
the Rue; withdraw all their guards from the: houſes 
Jof parliament, and teceive within the Ines ſuch forces! 
as the army ſhall think” neceſſary; demoliſh their 
> works, and 
<4 4 the eity.“ Ss Foe 
_ + Theſe terms were con 


i. 


81 mplied with: the army marched! | 
in triumph chrovgh the city; büt preſerved the great-, 
eſt order; decency, and the appearance of humility, 
The two ſpeakers were conducted to Weſtmiyſter, 
and took their, feats without the leaſt "oppoſition, 
The eleven impeached members, being accuſed of 
exeiting the late tumult, were expelled, and moſt of 
them retired beyond the ſeas. Seven peers were im- 
peached: the lord mayor, one of the ſheriffs, and 
three aldermen, ſent to the Tower: ſeveral citizens 
and officers of the militia committed to prifon ; and 
every act of the parliament annulled, from the day 
of the tumult eil the return of the ſpeakers. The 
- lines of communication were levelled; the militia 
reſtored to the independents; and regiments were 
quartered in Whitehall and the Mews. Every thing 
being completed, the parliament and city entirely. 
reduced to ſervitude, and the fword alone giving law 
to the ſtate, a day was appointed for a ſolemn thanks. 
giving to God 790 the reſtoration of liberty. 
The army now lay in the neighbourhood of Put- 
| ey, greatly diſtreſſed for want, of money, and. 
threatening every moment to break into the city, 
and become their own pay-maſters. Fairfax, who 
was ſtill the tool of Cromwell, though his intentions 
were ſineere with regard to the peace and happineſs 
of his country, found the utmoſt difficulty in re- 
ſtraining the impatience of the ſoldiers, and the ſpirit 
-of pg which was now. diffuſed among the 
troops, by means of the agitators. The general 
council of the army was now applied to in the ſame 
manner as the parliament had been formerly; nor did 
the commons venture to pals uy vote of importance 
without knowing the ' ſenſe of the officers. The ; 
preſpyterian party, however, till gave the generals 
great uneaſineſs on the popular topic of ſending _ 
relief to Ireland; and ſome votes paſſed for ſending 
ſeven or eight regiments over to that diſtreſſed king- 
dom, which the officers of the army did not think 
-prudent to oppoſe. Cromwell, however, found a 
pretence, from the want of money, to render the 
whole ineffectual for the preſent. Even that daring 
leader himſelf found ſome difficulty of rendering the 
reſentment of the agitators abortive; he was obliged. 
to chaſtiſe ſome of them with his own hand, and to 
order others to be tried by a court- martial. 


* 


— het 


governed the nation, carried the king to Hampton- 
Court, where he reſided, for ſome time, with all the 
appearance of dignity and freedom. He poſſeſſed: 
fo remarkable an equanimity of temper, that, dur- 
ing all the variety of fortune which attended him, 
no change was perceived either in his countenance or 
behaviour. Though a priſoner in the hands of his 
moſt inveterate enemies, he ſupported, towards all 


ular or 


His manner, which was not in itſelf POP 
gracious, now appeared truly amiable, fro 
meekneſs and equality. 1 

While the king cont Ham 
the parliament again preſented him with nearly the 
fame conditions which they had offered him at New- 
eaſtle. The army alſo offered him propoſitions for 


ſuffer the whole army to march through be obſerved in elect „4 
pay to the rough 


* 
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The leaders of the army, who now, in reality, 


inued at Hampton- Court, J 


army into confiderati 
dation of the public ſettlem 
army were to the following purpoſe: 

Tbat there be-bienvial Parllamelits” 4 


one hundred and twenty days, and after | 
de adjournable or difl61Vable ar the Ki 


to ſit during the interval for 


1 


ordinary durin the i ntervals, With 
of meeting "ani k abt, 
ment be never” intertupted: that 4 


| moss. pre | o par 
*proviſion be made for the freedom of 

" that the parliament only have power to 
for that purpoſe: that li 
ing diſſents in the houſe of commons; 


but by the houſe itſelf: that the 
the lords and commons be eftabliſhed with 
and the king rendered inca 
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that approached him, the majeſty of a monarch. | q 
parliament. 
m its 


of the council of ſtate, ma: 


fenders condemned by them, 
without the 


grand-j 


* „ * 
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the militia in general, an act be pa 


| the king's privy- council, but not to ma 


ttlement. The s 


er that time to 
Point committee 
pu 
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that this biennial parliament ay ap 
or ſuch 
the King 
y Call @ parliament extra 
1 prope : 
chat the biennial 
ent De ever 1NteFrupted.:, tat à Detter 5 
be obſerved in elections; all counties to 


be thought neceſſary: that, 


ublic: that no poor botoughs ſend an, 
ntatives to parliament . 1 * effectu a 
ME elections; and 
we power to give directions 
berty be allowed for enter. 

8, and no wen. 
,-7.19 parllameri, 
Judicial Power of 
NEC Without appeal, 
pavle of pardoning of. 
ndemned by them, without their conſent : 
ers have no juriſdiction over the commons 


* 
, 
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ber be cenſured for what he ſhall 


> V 


bers judged only by thoſe, of their equals : tha 


 grand-jurymen be choſen by the ſeveral. parts and 
diviſions of each county reſpectively, | 
to the diſcretion of any under ſheriff; and that theſe 


* 
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arymen at each aſſize preſent the names of 


| perſons to be made juſtices of the peace; and at the 
{| ſummer aſſizes, the names of three 8, 0] 


men all ze, the natnes Of three, perſons, out of 
whom the king hall chuſe one for ſheriff, 

* That, for the future ſecurity of 77 and 
: IA, In l, an act ſſed for veſting 
in both houſes, or perſons whom they ſhall appoint, 
| 1 j — a, is OE Py iT ly 4A 

the power of the militia by land and ſea, during ten 


years: that it ſhall not be exerciſed by the king, nor 


dy any perſon appointed by him, during the ſaid in. 
terval; nor aftorwards, but by the advice of the par- 
lament, council of ſtate, or the parliamentary com- 


mittees during the receſs : that both houſes raiſe and 


diſpoſe of money for ſuch forces as ſhall be thought 
neceſſary, for the payment of the public debts, and 
for the uſes of the kingdom: that theſe ten years 
ſecurity may be rendered firmer, it ſhall be provided, 
that none who have carried arms againſt the parlis 
ment, during the late war, be capable of any office 
or truſt during five years, without conſent of par- 
liament; nor ſit as members thereof, till after the 
ſecond biennial Parliamen 
That, in order to reſtore peace to the kingdom 
of Ireland, commiſſioners for the admiralty, toge- 
ther with an admiral and vice-admiral, be appointec 
with ample powers to execute fully theſe offices, and 
that ſufficient pay be provided for the ſervice :. that 
the forces in pay be commanded by a pars, api 
that commiſſioners be appointed to diſcipline the 
militia in every county; and alſo a council of Kat 
to ſuperintend the powers given to theſe commiſſion- 
ers: that the ſaid council have the ſame power Wi” 
| e war Or 
peace without conſent of parliament : that Ul 
council of truſty and able perſons do continue n 
office during their good behaviour, - but not mo 
ſeven years: that a ſufficient ed tor 


. 


ay be provided 
the ſtanding forces; the eſtabliſhment to conti, 
till two months after the meeting of the firſt at 


e That an act be paſſed for diſpoſing of tie gen 
offices of ſtate for ten years by the lords and _— 
mons in parliament, and by the committees 1 ho 
intervals, in ſubmiſſion; to the approbatim 7 32 
next parliament; and after the expiration d. 


term, they ſhall name three, out of whom the Lug 


a peace, Charles ſeemed to prefer the latter, and 


 , 


ſhall appoint one, to fill up any vacancy; . That 


— 
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That all» the peers ere 
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paſſed to annul all the acts; 


4 That an, act be 


00 


decltations, Sec. againſt the parliament and their 
aihercats3; and to conßrm the ordinances for in- 


2 That | an, q 


65 


, 1642 5 and to confirm and render choſe valid 


dhe paſted under the great ſeal made by authority of 


Ilia U c. 35.757 
Pail 1 


That an act be paſſed, declaring the ceſſation of 111 


9 1 


cc 


civil her 3 againſt any perſons ſo cenſured. 


That theſe particulars being provided for, his 
majeſty, his queen, and their royal ifſue, be reſtored 
to a condition of honour and freedom in this nation, 


o 


without diminution of their perſonal rights, or farther 


limitation of the exerciſe of their power. 
That a certain number of perſons, not exceed- 


| Ing five for the Engliſh, beſides the Iriſh rebels, be 
reſe 


rved to the judgment of the parliament; and that 
the grievances of the people, with regard to the 


abuſes of lawyers, impriſonments for debts, regula- 


tions of aſſeſſments, and removing the diſputes about 
tithes, aſſerting the people's rights in petitioning, 
and various other grievances, be fedreſſed.“ 14 
Theſe offers of the army were certainly more rea- 
ſonable, and better calculated to form a ſolid foun- 


datlon for peace, than thoſe of the parliament. But 


ſome event, or the ambitious deſigns of Cromwell, 
rendered the whole ſcheme abortive. Several writers 
have aſſerted, that the daring uſurper really intended 


to make a private bargain with the king; a meaſure 


which carried the moſt plauſible: appearance, both 


with regard to his own ſafety and advancement; but | 


that he found inſuperable difficulties in reconciling 
to it the wild humours of the army. Others ſay, that 
a diſcovery made by Cromwell prevented his cloſing 
with the king, and determined him to purſue the 


ambitious ſcheme he had formed of becoming him- 


ſelf the deſpotic maſter of the whole kingdom. 
In the memoirs of lord Broghill we meet with the 
ollowing ſtory, which deſerves ſome attention, as it 
agrees very well with the character of Cromwell. It 


is related in the following manner, by Mr. Maurice, 


Chaplain to Roger, earl of Orrery. - © rd Or rery, 


2 in the time of his greatneſs with Cromwell, juſt | 
: after he had ſo ſeaſonably relieved him in great 
5 diſtreſs at Clonwell, riding out at Youghall one 
Ireton, they fell into diſcourſe 


2 day with him and 
„ out the king's death. Cromwell thereupon ſaid 
« more than once, that if the king had followed his 
On judgment, and had been attended by none 
2 but truſty ſervants, he had fooled them all; and 
hat once they had a mind to have cloſed with him, 
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ba ſince, the great ſeal: 1 * but, upon ſomething that happened, fell off froni 
- «as Carried ta Oxford on the twenty-firſt of May, 
1642, be diſabled from fitting. and votidg in par- 
bament. 58 


< that deſign. Orrery, finding them in good hu- 
„ maur, and being alone with them, aſked; if he 
might preſuniè to deſire to know, why they would 
| ** once have. cloſed. with his majeſty, and why they 


s ſatisfy him in both his queries. The reaſon, ſaid 
he, why. we would have cloſed with the king was 
this: we found that the Scotch and preſbyrerians 

* began, to be more powerful than we, and were like 
eto agree with him, and leave us in the lurch. For 
* this reaſon we thouglit it beſt to prevent them, by 
* offering firſt to come in upon reaſonable condi- 
* tions: but while our thoughts were taken up with 
this. ſubject; there came a f | 
our ſpies, who was of the king's bedthamber 
acquainting us, that our final doom was decreed 
* that very day; that he could not poſſibly learn 
* what it was, but we might diſcover it; if we could 
but intercept a letter ſent from the king to the 
queen, wherein he informed Her of his reſolution 
that this letter was ſown up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle; 
and the bearer. of it would come with the ſaddle 


% upon his head, about ten o'clock that night, to 


the Blue Boar in Holborn, where he was to take 
horſe for Dover. The meſſenger knew nothing of 
the letter in the ſaddle; though ſome in Dover did. 
We were at Windſor; continued Cromwell; when 
we received this letter, and immediately upon the 
receipt of it, Ireton and I reſolved to take one 
truſty fellow with us, and go in troopers habits to 
that inn; We did ſo; and leaving our man at the 
gate of the inn, (which had a wicket only open to 


La 
* 


when any man came in with a ſaddle, we went into 


ps, 
A 


* canns of beer, till about ten o'clock, when our cen- 


him, we were to ſearch all that went in or out 
there; but as he looked like an honeſt man, we 
„ would only ſearch his ſaddle and fo diſmiſs him, 
„The ſaddle was ungirt; we carried it into the ſtall 
„ where we had been drinking, and ripping open one 

& of the ſkirts, we there found the letter we wanted. 


% the man (whom we had left with our centinel) his 
„ . ſaddle, told him he was an honeſt fellow, and bid 
him go about his buſineſs ; which he did, purſuing 
e his journey without more ado, and ignorant of the 
“ harm he had ſuffered. We found in the letter, 
“ that his majeſty acquainted the queen, that he was 
* courted by both factions, the Scots preſbyterians 
and the army, and that thoſe who bade the faireſt 
« for him, ſhould have him: but yet he thought he 
“ ſhould cloſe with the Scots ſooner than with the 


| < from the king, we from that time vowed his de- 
“ ſtruction.“ 5 
the behaviour of the officers of the army was about 
that time greatly altered towards his majeſty. Crom- 
| well indeed pretended, that he was obliged to act in 
a yery different manner from what he Had hitherto 
done. He ſaid that the agitators had rendered him 
odious to the army, and had repreſented him as a 
traitor, who, for the ſake of private intereſt, was 
ready to betray the cauſe of God to the great enemy 
of piety and religion. At the ſame time he pretended 
that deſperate projects were formed; and that he, 
feared all the authority of the officers would not be 
ſufficient to prevent theſe violent enthuſiafts from 
| executing their oy purpoſe; | 


Charles was now ſufficiently alarmed; and juſtly 


| concluded, that if theſe aſſertions were true, it would 
| be unſafe for him to ſtay any longer at Hampton- 


| court ; if they were not true, they could be thrown 


out 


did not? Cromwell very freely told him he would 


etter to us from one of 


let perſons in and out) to watch and give us notice 
a.drinking-ſtall, We there continued drinking 


tinel at the gate gave us notice, that the man with 


ee the ſaddle. was come. We roſe n preſently, and 
e juſt as the man was leading out his horſe ſaddled; 


* we came up to him with drawn ſwords; and told 


Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered 


e other. Upon this we returned to Windſot ; and 
„ finding we were not likely to obtain good terms 


Whether this ſtory be true or falſe, it is certain that 
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famous Hambden, was governor of the Ifle of 
Wight, which lay in the neighboeurhood of Tich- 
field. Very little ſurely could be expected from a 
man devoted to the chiefs of the army, yet, becauſe 
he was nephew to Dr. Hammond, the king's favour- 


* 


ecloſe priſoner. At all events therefore he determined 


' gardens and village. He underſtood that this altera- 
tion was owing to his not embracing the army's pro- 
poſitions without reſerve; and his not excluding the b 
Scots and parliament from the N . 


out for no otlier reaſon than that of making him a 


ro attempt his eſcape before he was deprived of the 
few remains of liberty he till enjoyed. He was con- 
firmed in this reſolution hy the looks, the geſtures, 


and the expreſſions that dropt from the officers 'and. 
ſoldiers at Hampten- court, as” he walked about the 


F 


* 


ite chaplain, it was thought proper to have recourſe 


to him in this alarming exigence. Aſhburnham and 
Berkley were accordingly diſpatched, with orders not 
to inform Hammond where the king was concealed, 
. unleſs he would promiſe not to deliver him up to any 

perſon whatever; or if he could not protect him, to 


reſtore him to his liberty. - The very nature of the 


- negotiation itſelf ſufficiently demonſtrates that the 


king was under the greateſt anxiety of mind when he 
ſent his ſervants into the Iſle of Wight: for what 
ſecurity could be expected from Hammond ? or how 
could Carifbrook-cattle, weak and unprovided with 


 Determined:to-rakethis imprudent ſtep, and with- 
out forming any rational ſcheme for the diſpoſal of 
his perſon, Charles effected his eſcape from | Hamp-/ 
tonẽ court in a dark ſtormy night with more eaſe than 
could have been expected. He had no other attend- 
ants in his flight than Sir John Berkley, Mr. Aſh- 
burnham, and Mr. Legg, all gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber. The diffieuſties they encountered on the 
way, and in puſſing through the foreſt in a diſmal 
night, muſt have diſcouraged any perſon, but one in 
Charles's ſituation, who thought no danger ſo dread- 
ful as that he had eſcaped. Early in the morning he 
reached Tichfield, a ſeat belonging to the earl of 
Southampton, where the counteſs dowager reſided, 
a woman of great honour, to whom the king knew 
he might ſafely intruſt his perſon. © But he could not 
hope to continue long concealed at Tichfield: and 
it was not eaſy to determine what meaſure it was moſt 
prudent to embrace. Hammond, a creature of 
Cromwell's, and who had married a daughter of the 
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bliſhed in the army, thought themſehves fl 
that purpoſe were every day debated b 


alt of the earth; that an entire equality had pl. 


military ſtores; be ſufficient to defend the perſon of 


his majeſty againſt the joint efforts of the parliament 
andarmy ? Notwithſtanding this, had Aſhburnham, 
who alone was acquainted with Hammond, acted 
. conformable to the inſtructions he had received, he 
might, at leaſt, have eſcaped the ſnare- into which he 
fell. But without exacting any proiniſe from Ham- 
mond, he treacherouſly, or at leaſt imprudently, 
brought the governor to Tichfield; and Charles, 


diſtracted and amazed at this wrong ſtep of his ſer- 


vant, paſſed over with Hammond to the Iſle of 
Wight, and was received at Cariſbrook-caſtle with 
great appearances of reſpect. _ | he” 
The king's departure from Hampton-court was 
not diſcovered for near an hour after; when ſome 
perſons entering his chamber, found on the. table 
ſeveral letters directed to the parliament, to the 
general, and to the officer who had atended him. 
The parliament was confounded with the news of the 
king's eſcape, and voted it high-treaſon, and death 
without mercy, in any one to conceal his perſon. 
But they were ſoon relieved from their terror, by 
letters from Hammond]; on the receipt of which it 
was reſolved, that the king ſhould be. confined in 
Cariſbrook-caſtle, and none of his friends or adhe- 
rents be either ſuffered to viſit him, or even contihue 
on the iſland. | prone 
The king being thus in a place of ſafety, and the 
arliament incapable of reſiſting the army, Cromwell 
applied himſelf ſeriouſly to quell the diſorders among 
the troops, which had been at firſt artfully fomented 


by himſelf, but which were now riſen to a height 


that ſeemed to threaten the deſtru&ion of 1 
Ui qualli. 
kemes for 
y theſe milita. 


fied'to fertle the kingdom, and various ſe 


ry legiſlators, © It was on all hands determi 

N CT: „ 3. og Is. er 
aboliſni royalty, and ſet nobility aſide: MA to 
men were to be levelled, and an univerſal As 


equality of 
introduce 
ts were 


property, as well as of power, was to be 
among mankind. They faid that the fain 


among the elect; and that the moſt common cet, 
if enlightened by the holy ſpirit, was entitled'to d 
ſame reſpect as the greateſt commander, and e 
capable of executing all the offices of Prev J 
Cromwell found it Was bigh time to put 4 Period 
thoſe enthuſiaſtic opinions, which would Aber wiſe 


| deſtroy his whole ambitious ſcheme of power. He 


accordingly iſſued orders that the meetings of the 
agitators ſhould be diſcontinued. *'But they did not, 
in this reſpect, chuſe to pay an implicit obedience to 


their general. They hadd taſted the fwcets of power 
3 , | » 


and were unwilling to 8 it. They ſecretly con. 
tinued their meetings, and made no difficulty f af. 
ſerting, that their on officers, as well as the c wrch 


and ſtate, ſtood in need of a reformation, Scperal of 


| the regiments were ſo heated with theſe enthuſiaſtic 
ideas, that they joined in preſenting ſeditious'remon. 


ſtrances to their general: they even appointed ſepa- 
rate places of rendezvous; and every thing ſeemed 


to threaten an univerſal anarchy and confuſion; The 
| reſolution of Cromwell only was able to put a ſtop to 


this alarming appearance of the commencement of 
the moſt dreadful diforders. He choſe the time of a 


review for ſtriking terror into the levellers; and as 
ſoon as the troops were drawn up in order, Cromwell 


ſeized the ring- leaders in the preſence of their com- 
panions; held a council of war upon the ſpot; and 
cauſed one of the mutineers to be ſhot direfthy, 
Struck with terror at the boldneſs of the action, the 


reſt of the levellers threw down the ſymbols of ſedi- 


tion, which they had carried befot them, returned 


immediately to their duty, and readily ſubmitted to 


the uſual diſcipline.” ' ”. 166 


orders of the army, a committee of lords and com- 


| mons, with the earl of Denbigh at their head, was 


ſent to the king with four bills, to which he was deſi- 
red to give the royal aſſent. The firſt was for ſettling 
the militia of the kingdom; the ſecond for recalling 
all declarations, oaths and proclamations againft the 
parliament, and their adherents ; the third for diſa- 
bling thoſe. lords, created ſince the great ſeal was car. 


I|-ried to Oxford, from ſitting and voting in the houſe of 


peers; and the fourth for giving power to both houſes 


of parliament to adjourn themſelves as they may think 


proper. The-king was required to give his anſwer in 
four days; but the Scottiſh commiſſioners preſenteda 
ſtrong remonſtrance againſt the four bills, and inſiſted 
on a. perſonal treaty with his majeſty at London. 
This occaſioned great uneaſineſs to the independents 
at Weſtminſter, and ſeveral ſpirited papers paſſed be- 
tween them. The Scots reproached the Engliſh par- 
liament with having broken all the fundamental art 
cles of the agreement between the two kingdons. 
This breach gave great pleaſure to the king, and the 
Scots were indeed now ſo well diſpoſed to ſerve him, 
that they offered, if he would make his eſcape t0 
Berwick, to ſupport him with the whole force of 
their kingdom. Whether this quarrel induced Charles 
to flatter himſelf that the parliament would be obll 
to offer him more reaſonable conditions, or whether he 


| hoped that the army would inſiſt upon more equitable 


terms, is uncertain, but the king thought proper P 
d nt re ot en red 

Cromwell having reduced the agitators to Oe. 
ence, now determined to carry the ambitious le 1 
he had formed into execution. He did not howere 
think proper to intruſt the whole of his deſign wo 
but Ireton, and two or three particular favor, 


While Cromwell was employed in quelling the dil. 


FPR 1 1 


Ad). l. 


Windfot 
army, n 


thods . 
poll of 


minds. 5 


enthuſiaſt 
and the b 


£0 


abſolutely | 
5 all 


4 ® 


party took Hre ot this refuſal: they openly inveightd, 
in the moſt virulent terms, againſt the per ſon and g. 
vernment of the King, whole name hitkerte, in all 
ad heen mentioned with ſome degree of 
Sir Thomas Worth had the boldneſs. to 
thould be removed, and com- 
mitted cloſe priſaner to ſome inland caſtle i that arti- 
cles of impeachment ſhould, be drawn up 
him, he himſelf deprived. of all ſhare jn the 
trati new form of government eſtab | 
n Was ſeconded by Cromwell and Iretan ¶ ſp 


debates, h 


reverence. 


This motic 


with great warmth, put in general terms. The 
former deſired them to ſettle the nat 
ing any farther recourſe to the Ki 
all their ꝑropoſitions; promiſing t 
had hitherto. defended. the parliament. at the expenee 
of their blood, would {till continue, with fidelity and 


. this vigorous meaſure. 


: 


and their intereſt abandoned to the r 
of an irrecongilea 
« they have dare to 


5 SHA 
5 ſertling e 
al of the king's pe 


ſtration, and a ne 


refuſed to 


? 


raiſing his voice, and 


not how to conſult 
_ © ſtructive ſuch a xe 
“ all, I tremble to thi 


the ſam 
cauſe now 


aud all 


with 
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the, ſüggeſtion of Jreton, Cmwelligalled gt deere Fiche ende gu off, and no 
ot A ſecxet 3 * N ee! perſon allow 
der ta eliberate ot the mo t proper me- 
dom, and the fut 
RO che vowel 
n. Cromwell poured out devour, prayers, WE 
551 2 were ſuffcientiy elevated by 
6, Fapeures, . the conferences were begun, 
lack deſign of bringing che king 
and puniſhing their ſove 
adicial ſentence, was 
be carried into execution. 
of Wight reported to the houſe, that the king had 
ed UL paſs ;their bills, inſiſting. that f 
the terms on Both ſides ſhould be adjuſted, before | 
any conceſſions ſhould be inſiſted on; the republican | 


under the den of 
ſed, and telolved | 


LESITISTSL IT THF 1 


lay... / 


ion without hav- | 
ho had rejected | 
at the army, who | 


But, added he, with a ſterh || 
look, © teach them not, by your neglecting your awn {|| 
« ſry, 29d gk of the 

Ne 


“ too 18 involv 


the Kingdc ich theirs || 
do imagine_thenſe 


and malice | 
your ſake, | 
ovoke. Beware,“ the-cried, || 
ce, ping his hand on his ſword, | 
„ bedare, Jeſt deſpair canſe them +0 ſeak ſafety by | 
© ſome other means, by adhering to you, who k 
uf own ſafety s and hom de- 
lution in thetn will be to yon 
all, I trer nk, and leave you to conſider. 
The houſe well knew that it was much eaſier far | 
Cromwell to execute than 10 utter a menace, and | 
| ſhuddercd. at the thought. The queſtion, therefore, 
of no more addreſſes being preſented. to his majeſty, | 
was carried by a majority of. forty- ning. This vote, 
in reality, dethroned che king, and formally over- 
_ turned the whole conſtitution; But it was not enough 
to reſalve on ſo violent a meaſure; it was determined 
to fupport it by a declaration 
king was, accuſed of th 
improbable z 10 order, by blaſting 
the populace. from uniting, in bis fayqur. Not only 
government, but even ſogiety itſelf, ſremed to be 
overturned, The people looked with contempt upon 
the parliament, and with execration upon 
One John Lilburn, an active, reſolute fellow, whoſe 
condudt is ſtill a paradox, had been committed: to the 
Tower by the houſe of lords, but feleaſed by the 
commons, and re-committed by the peers... 
afterwards queſtioned: py the 
9 practices, he boldly diſowned the authority 
had committed him; upon Which he: was ſent. tb 
de priſon by the commons themſelyes. His ' 
| became the 
Aan was filled with 


ble enemy, whom, 


* 
1 
j 


Standard, and were joined hy grtat numbers of: 
the army. 


commons: for ſome in- 


on. preventing 


received orders te 
great ſeverity. | 
3 
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d to viſit him. An od, decrepid man, 


employed to kindlle his fire, was che heſt compuy he 


enjoyed during 4he interval of this nigorous chin 
ment, which laſted ſeveral moqſhs . At the dame 
time, new proſecutions were carried: om againſt his 
friends. Ho 


Hollis and Maynard, togethef with moſt 
of the eleven comittioners lately -impeached by the 
army, had reſumed their ſeats in the houſe und 


poke with great boldneſd and freedom againſt the 


pendents;., It 


was, therefore neceſſury to e theſe oppoſers, 
whole ſpeeches had the we mon among 


the people, Their impeachments wete accordingly 


re;a med, and a vote paſſed for rendering them 


incapable of ever ſitring again i that parliament; 
| 4 The mutinies und. fr of levelling, which ſtill 
preyailed among the ſoldiers, notwithſtanding the 


go- || attempts of Cromwell +0. reduee them to bed net 


afforded now the only gleam of hope to the roynliſts. 
The Scots indeed, who: were highly exaſperated aa 
the meaſures purſued by the independents, were pro- 


erding vigorouſly in, their levies. for invading Eng - 
Jand; but their late conduct had been ſo — 
chat. very few of the royaliſts joined them. Bur 
{|-arpidft this glopmy night df deſpair, a gleam of hop 

|| Vnexpettedly - 8 


which ſeemed to revire the 


well was maſter of the king's perſon, the generaly 
che parliament, the city, — 2 


e army, the nation, 
5 al, thought as freely as ever, afid beheld, 


with impatiience and indignation, the handful of fa. 
natics who held them in chains. But great art Wa 
es o Unite into one common cauſe fo many 


people differing in their principles; their characters, 


their Actions, -and-their interoſts; The grrater part 
of the preſhyterians were nom well diſpoſted to juin 


ee and were headed by the earl of Holland, 
Kir William Wallets the I Nayet and Lavgh- 
ern, end other; officers and perſons of diſtinction, W 
had ſignaliaed themſelves againſt. the king. General 


Goring, the earl of Norwich, 1drd Capel, Sir Charles 


Lucas,: Sir Gedrge Lifle, and a few others, direcbed 


the, royaliſts; and undertook: to) raiſe lis ſourhern 
Provinces z while Sir — Eangdale engaged 
ith 


tor the northern, together with Berwick ant Curlifte, 


Ihe Scots were to be comnianded;by the duke bf 


Hamilton, and dhe Welſh by B. aughern and Foyer 


Bus the chief dependence of the royal: party reſtod 


on an intrigue nom carrying on for putting che fleet 
under the command af the prince of Wales. The 


Jeamen. had been, for ſomſe time, neglected, ſo chat 
Very little art was: neceffary tu prevail upon them to 


deſert a party that ſermecl to treat them with cn. 


; riyer,, declared for: the king eee ee 
vally viplent. Fhæ be 5 

ſt crimes, however 
his fame, ta prevent 


borough, their admiral, aſhort, ſailed over to Hol- 
land, 4nd tool on board the prinee of Wales. 


The firſt who declared themſelves were Langtiorne - | 


an Foyer, who having a conſiderable body of Welſh 


troqps under their command, diſplayed the royal 5 


lens. They were already maſters of C 
Pembroke, and ſeveral other placesof ſtrengtk in 
that country, and their army exhibited! a formidable 
ppearance. | Hales, a ynung gemleman of fortune 
in Kent, put himſelf at the head of the rpyaliſts in 
that county with furprizing ſucceſs. Sand wich, Do. 
ver, Graveſend; Canterbury, and amoſt every place 


of ſtrength in: the county, declavett-for the ing. 


Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Hir George Liſte, 


cauſe of the people ; and the || and other genalemen of formag, exe commotions 
e petitions and counter. petisiona, 
8 1 425 the other, all aß them in; the 

Cromwell enjoyed en an 
lch e depended | 
ug againſt the army, 
Hammond now. 


ih Eſſexz While the earl of Holland:raifed forces in 


wrong, | | Surty;.. Patfret-caſtle;. in Yorkſhire, . was ſurpriſed 


by Mavsice, Lapgdale and Mufgrave were in arms, 


lanal. elamours 3 bis whole | and maſters of Berwick and Carlife;;in the north. 
ig the peaple-fram unit: The Scots were: impatient. to: enter: England, but 
Ls 3s Dots. ih od; their: march, was: delayed by the oppoſttion made by 


the general aſſembly. The parliament. kad voted to 


raſe- an army of wn thouſand men, and to call 
* | 


Over 


__.. gation of monare hy; before pre 
in England. They 


Uiament. 
kingdom directly oppoſed e 445 other. One threatened | 


royal party in England; the other ronounced againſt 


| Hhelevies went on very flowly. T al part) in 
England exclaimed '% Code ah 


firſt be ſuppreſſed, land the victory All ir owing | 


_ reaſon, complained of the , precipitate" meaſures of 
che Engliſn royaliſts, who, by ther- ill. timed inſur- 
rections, forced him to march his- army before his | 


cientfotwardnels''Fhe Scottiſſi parliament, —_ 


- . ſemblyy reſol ved to ſend: three demands to Loo Engliſh 
parliament, and if they were refuſed,” to order their 

9 amy to march immediately and join the royal party. 
TP beir firſt: demand was, the eſtabliſhment of the | 


| Kittetahthetdebve!” that this Jef would render the 


| 'gemiand waz, iliat Charles might come to ſome of his 
*OWIt houſes in the 


bliſhment af a ſaſe and equitable 
laſt, Mat the anmy¹ f Fairfan might; de Gifbanded, 


The — 
: earbof Inchiquin, at the head of 'che-Englith trobps 


Scottiſn parliament, Hamilton: publiſhed a We 
declaration, and numbers of the royal party pr 
to join his army, % ab he had 


| teen ſnieathed, was 


ruck the wealthy inhabitants with horror. The 


ĩſo violent a 
do take ſhelter in the city. 


23s A b. $68. 
wver ia conſiderable! body Under Monro, Wis" Tin. "city with two regiments of orf. g 


2 che Scots forces teln. The rigid præf. 
derians; headed by Argyle, drehded the ſücceſs of 
imilton They ſawy th ir his army proved vie- 
torious|; the natur N would be the fe to- 
ſpytery was eſtahliſhed ll 
conſidered all attempts to Join | 
the kings before he he had ſubſeribed the coveni as || 
no other than ſapping the very foundations of oliriſti- | | 
anity. They were; indeed highly offended with the || 
indepeiidetns, who profynely called their covenant'ah | 
nack out of date, and claimed an unbounded | 

of  confeiende, which the preſpyterians te. 

— with horror. But they hate the king more 
than they abhorred roleration, and thunderẽd ot | 
anathemas a ep all Who p d obedience to the par. 
us the two fupremie tribunals in the 


che with eternal torments if they aſſiſted the | 


them the ſentence of Impriſonment, baniſtiinent, and 
military execution, if they refuſdd e.. 
midſt ſuch jarring intereſts it Lþ 10 vonder chat 


udly of theſe "delays; which | 
they attributed ta a refined 3p #6 cy in the Scots 3 as if 
their intentions were that all the King's party mould 


a the preſbyteriana Hamilton; with much better 
levies were c 


ted, or his preparations in ſufff. 


timidated by the violent: meaſures of the 


* * 


| yterian religion in England. This they well 
—— be tejected by the independents;, and 


yy 


king's cauſe more popular in Scbtland. Their feen 


mor 


neighbourhood of London, with 
honour; freedom, and ſafety, in order $6 ehe oy. 
& Ant t 


n 2 


anti che Engliſn parliament reſtorecb tor its -freedbin. 
MW carried theſeꝰ demands Was mit. 
ed with regard co time, aud during the interval, the 
Sadttiſh forces were reralled from Ireland, and the 


* 4 fer erre 


22 


in that ne declared for che king:  No'#fatisfac- || 
tory anfwer being returned 40 lin- demands oft the 


d ah ie ö 


. + 7 
4 . 310 45 
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ders. | 2 ow. L 41 * 2 


dn The ſwotd of be diſcard; which 124 Hardly | 


————- 


again drawn, and 3 


threaten the whole kingdbim with Geſtfuction. The 


parliament at Weſtminſter bekeld theſe commotions 


with terror, and ſhuddered for the event. The iride- | 
pendents in the army quartered in the eee | 
f London, made no ſecret of their deſign to 

der che capital as ſoon as the Schttiſh forces entered 
Evgland, in order to prevent thęecitizens from join 
ing their ian brethren. This declaratioi 


„ 


whole city was in a ferment, and the people ſo much 


IST OK TAO ENGLAND. 


and tranquillity was once: more tested in 92 
tal. This was the only 1 made b a the a. 
{t 


| verhed by. the” dregs of the ae 41 0 


to relieve colonel Horton, who commanded in thar 
* principality, while Fairfax himſelf endertook the 


an engagement with the Scots, declare "himſelf too 
Wales, and even before Laughern had! Procuted Arms 


—— 


exaſperated, that they attacked and overpowered a, 

arty:of the trained bands, and advanced im a body 
to Whitehall, Ses they were met by Cromwell, 
the head of t ts of horſe; .who:drove'ither\ | 
back into the city but thinking it would be im- 


prudent to purſue the blow, the tumult increaſed to 
ree, that the lord. mayor was. obliged 
The next morning Crom 


well ooh aan Fairfax to . en leave to enter che 


. b 


the deſired effect. Struck with terror at che 3 nl 
anee of that Victorious general, ddr pech le cal 


doners in ſupport of the royal Caſe : 
the army hep pt the citizens in ſudjeckion. Der 
obliged to beay the Bummi yoke” of 


g exerciſing dann „Aar te "ea 
religion. wy MN. 181th 4 | 
On the eighth of May advice tte tht the 
Toyaliſts were in motion, and that the number of 
forces in Wales was daily inereaſing. Thel 
ment of the army at this time] Was twenty: . 
fand men; but by inliſting fn Derttumaries; the f 
ments wee greatſy auge ed and in geverül c 
ſiſted of more than double their ſtated Aiden 
Cromwell was ordered to march into Wales, at at the 
head of tuo regiments of hotſe and three of foot 


fervice'in the north. Laugbern, who! Rad formed 


ſoon; for before Cromwell ſteiched "the! borders: of : 


for his men, Horton" found means to put hie 
between the Horſe and foot of Lavghern's army. 
A battle enſued, in which the We'll forces were 
completely" routed ; and major-general'Stradling, 
with twenty-ſix eaptains, one hun Tent Hty fl. 
alterns; and near three 'thowſand ſoldiers Were mae 
priſoners: This defeat, however, did not ſubdue the 
whole party; they were tilt maſters of ſeveral ſtrong 
[| Places oe ſecined determine to defend them to the 
extremity Cromwell therefore fat down he 
hep eib but finding ic too well Fortif 
be ſoon reduced, he left a fall party to block up 
the fortreſs, and marched with the main body of hy 
forces into Petyhrokeſhire?” On'rhe'eleveiith of June 
he took ches town and caſtle” of Pembroſee, and 
obliged' Lauf bern and Poyet to ſurf nder st diſere- 
tion, Ohepſtow ſoon After: fell ite is hands, by 
which the principality of Wales was ſufficiently re- 
duced, and Cromwell made diſpoſitions for Teading 
his forces into the notth, in 'drder' to'oppole the Scots 
and ro 8 the infurte&tiohs in *Keht, Surry, and 
Suffolk, not ſuffering Fairfax 165 march” into that 
cduntiy ii firtt intended. pr k, e 
Petitions from ſeveral ebunties Were frow peer 
| to Parkament in favour of the king, and the'inhabi- 
tants of Surry were ſo highly exafß rated ar tot re- 
ceiving an injmedigte anſwer, that they en 
Killed ſeveraÞ of the ſoldiers who were guatditg the 
parliamem. The Kentimmen, who: Verte now on 
their march towards London, in order, 48 they pe. 
tended, te preſellt a petition to the arliament, malt 
choice of rhe earl öf Norwich for cher gener J. Th 
commons were alarmed, and the earl of Pembroke 
was diſpatched with terms to the inſurgents,” He of. 
fered indemnity 6 all Who ſhould lay” down thei 
arms, and free liberty to preſent their petition, after 
they hall delivered up the towns, magazines, and 
ſtores they: had else. His offers were 'rezetted, and 
the Kentiſhmen marched to Blackheath, where they 
drew up their forces, and prepared to make an 1. 
rack upon ehe capital, perſuaded” that' the 0 
would: open tlieir gates pon the firſt) ſütnmons. . 
this time Fairfax had collected bis army, ihd d 
Kentiſhmen were informed by the prliament, ; 
hey muſtirreat with their general. Th! is greatly ; 
piriedrhe infurgents, and Petceiving! no motion 1 


wich great precipiration to Maidſtone, 


The earl of Norwich now thought chat 4 Flr oppo! 


| made by the citizens in their favor, the 4 etrea 
where'a party 


of Um was attacked · and cut to piects by Pavfax 


tunity nov offered of giving the parllaments pol 
ral the by, and of advancing again edjards th the fo 
pital; fully perſuaded char the citizens, 0 
delivered from the verrors of the ary; oh 
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main body bf his forces 10 Blackheath, where he 


the Engliſh and Scòts who had declared for the king; 

Surry. But he was dedeived in all his expectations; would encourage,” not only the moſt timorous — 

ind a ſudden panic ſeiaing his ſöldiers, they deſerted the ople; but alſo many of the reduced offteers and 

ber general, and-rerdrned to their reſpective habita- || ſoldters 10 declare for the royal eauſee They were 

| ſp Upwards of tuo thouſand of t em; hawever; || therefore deſirous of preventing an incident Which? 
ſill kept together, and it was determined. i podle, nut have been Pregnant with tie moſt dresdfdl con- 
L ͤ . ˙ 46 EY Party 5 UA LOI TOR 
' the county was in artns' for the" king; ufer che Heer oppofirion in cheir powe?: 70 the meaſures of 
command of lord Capel, Sit Cparles Tiuese] Sir btce Beoinſh'pafiamient. At the ſame-time they ſeat 
George Lifle; and-other/oficets of courage and ex- fire peers and ten commoners to N ewport in'the Ille 
prrience:- Noc mere than a thouſand bf them paſſed Jof Wight, in eder io treat with hivingeſty:| He! 
the river, "where they were obliged to cut their Way [| Was 'a116wed to futrimori' ſeveral-of is friends and old 
17 to the Tower-HTamiets, |p\colmialors; that "he might have'thew atyice in"thly 
and afterwards to ſkeitmiſn with the *partiarnient's 9 tranſactidm. Dale e als 266) 
forces, duringytheit mare to Chelmsford where they |"PePhaps no fight wan eben moke foving and mer. 
were joined by lord Capel, and the other officers tifyim than the appearance and ſitustion of Charles; 
already mentioned. Their army now amounted t6 ||| when he entered the apartment Where tüte parlitment's 
three thouſand men; but being in no" condition to ||, eommiſſioners were afſernbled:! The moment his fer- 
fight Fairfax, they pus ſurd their match to Colcheſ. vants had been feinoved, he laid aſide all care of h 9 
ter, made themſelves malters of the plate, and took ||| Perſon, arid had fuffered his hair and beard to g ow. 
the parliatment's committee pi iſon es. and to hang diſnevelled and neglected, His hair Was YZ 
Po oring theſe tranſactions Fairfax erdſſed the Thames become almoſt entirely grey ; either from che decline | j 
with his army at Gravefeudyiand marched with'gftat of years; or from that load of ſorrows under whith | 
pedition to Colcheſter; from a perſuaſion that the he labouredz and Whickz though” borne with almo ex | 


- 
he da ne ea 


5 was wholly deſtitute of: fortifieations, and that unecampled conſtaney, had preyed' greatly on his 
the royaliſts, who had retired thither, fnuſt ſürfender | heart. But though he Had paid no attention to his 
- ardifcietion;. He was miſtaken! The enemy made IN| perſon, he had affiducuſly cultivated” the talents f 
a noble defence: few. ſieges zn hiſtory are ſo femark- | is mind. [af His faeulties were ſtröng and active, his ; \ 
able as that of Colcheſter: Fairfax in perſon led his || judgment clear and Penetrating ; "his" pridenee ant 
troops to thè charge! which was at onde both brave patience invineſble. He ſuffered not the ſmalleſt 
and deſperate; but they were beaten off with loſs by I] ſpark: of the indignation: he felt at his unwortli 
the beſieged. The charge was ugain and again re- treatment te eſrape him.! The Parliamentary com 
peated, but without fucceſs un eee miſtzoners would i not ſuffer any of his council to Be 
do expoſe his itrpops to inevitable deſtruction changed reſent';” they refuſfed to enter inte debate with any 
the ſiege into a blockade. ffn 0 4 8518 | t himfelf;\'ÞPlev alone durin [the tranſactions ef 
The nation was now wholly/itva blaze, which eould II of twο months, Was obliged t6 ſupport the: argument 
only be quenched by the bloc ef its inahbitants!''Be-,}| agaihſt fifteem men uf ehe greateſt Parts and capacity | 
ides Kem; Eſſex; Wales, tand ethe northern coutities; ib both houſes \ and 'ne advantage was ever Gbtainedt 
the Cornifi men were in hirns; but were ſoon:defeated oer him: Phis was indeed the vent in Wich? of 
at Penzance by Sir Hardreſsr Waller, who afterwards I all others;' he was qualified to enE¹¹ Mis'congeptioh 
dock poſſeſſion: of Excter. Flle inhabitantö of Rut: was quick, his underſtanding penetruting his eons 
landſnire; Leireſterſnire, Nottingkamſſiire, and the tion haſty hiimitmer ommaltling theſe accdm- 
neighbouring counties, alſo / tdok up arms; and were | plitmemotendired him capablè of triumphing in ali 
- defeated by colonel Waite; near Stamford: Sit John |} diftuſſions of cdl and temperate: reaſoning? The 
Oven renewed the warm; Wales, and beſieged: Car- || partiamentary !corimiMoners, who were before ſtran- 
narvan: caſtle, but his forces were routed, andi he thin: | 8 abilities, were aſtoniſhed. he 
ſelf taken priſoner by colonel Carter (s. The moſt king is much cflanged, ſaid the ear of Saliſbury 
| determined enemies of the Parliament were thoſe who, II to Sir. Philip Warwick: © heig/extremelyamproved 
_ in thebeginningof: the war; hade been thee môſt active I of xlate. u Nag? replied Sir Philip pl Ahe Was ul 
againſt Charles. They, were cherefors conſidered as ways-ſ0:t'buriyowatenowart laſt ſenfible f iti“: nr, 
apoſtates by the army, and puniſhed witł mueh gfea- The firſt propoſition the commiſſianers preſented 
ter ſeverity than even the royaliſts themſelvirs. l him Was that for revoking all his proclamations and 
I Therremovabof the army from the capita};ithovgh || declarations againſt the parſlament and their adherents, 
not ſufficient to induce te city to declare iti the king's || and ackndwledging that” they hact taken, up arms In 
favour, tended greatly to inſpire the'preſbyrerians in: theirtow]n defende This was touching Charles in the 
pnliamenteinöth: freſh oviigown)' They recovered ſo:]| ſenſible part. He made no difficulty of granting 
much ſpirit from the inſurrections, wic afforded the former, but for ſome time ON ede 
 lufficient employment: for the forces under Faiffax -||-all the ſtrength of reaſoning. Rut tlie commiſſivheis 
and Cromwell, that they determined tot małs another ¶ refuſed to recede the leaſt from their propoſitiohi It 
attempt to conclude a peare with xis majeſty; On could not indeed be expected they would cohſent c 
the twenty⸗third of May, ſeveral perſons who had I give up this part 'of the! article, not witſiſtaflding 
been ſent to the tower by the independeimts were ſet at || what / has been ſaid to the contrary by hiſtorians; 
liberty by the commons, and it was voted, that the] The: king, duting the whole courſe of che War, had 
numerous impeachments againſt the leaders of the: || afferted; that the parliament and their adherents were 
Preſbyterian party ſhould de laid aſide, and that the fundamental in the wrong, and had they not obtain- 
members of. both houſes ſtiould attend their duty in ed from him an acknowledgement,, that he himſelf 
fealtament. On che twenty-ſixth of May; the guards || was ſo, what ſecurity could they expecx heteafter; 
rom the army were diſcharged from attending the || as no conſequences ond be lid on erroneous 
2 . and a party of the city militia ordered to 2 ut Charles was now in their power, nor 
p vey b. Woman yored, e king be deſired to || were the commiſſioners to be diverted from their pure 
e ine preſby terian government of die church for || poſe: by his moſt pathetic repteſentations of the 
LE N New propoſitions for ſettling the king: wounds ſuch a conceſſion muſt infli&, both upon his 
* eh 3 to his majeſty, and every thing'ſcened e je and his conſciente. But finding that peace 
hag — the aſpect of a ſpeody peace. Fh! people || could be obtained on no other terms, he yielded to 
ad In ed ſo ſeverely felt the weight of parliamenta. || neceſſity; : It was however N that ino part of 
5 2 ity, that they would have beef glad to ſee || any' of the propoſitions ſhould: mg — 
any terms. Hirten on the. throne withour ſubſcribing or made uſe of, unleſs "the! treaty was ſianſiy- con- 
Ne «ms; and the preſbyterians in parlament plain- cadre e ot e oma as e a0vrÞ on 
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church: lands, And only the | ihe: ing parted with fo much of Our u. , 
qld rents xeleryed to the onęrs and their ſucerGars. || © was great, but the pre Solas dr 5 
The future qiſpoſal of the militia, was: the net Wa N 
lylyeft of debate, The parliament ręquired not on- 
ly to baxe an unlimited power of raiſing What men 
they thought ptaper, bath for the land and/lea-ſer- [| 
vice, and of employing. them as they pleaſe during 
rn ass, hut alſo chat pong bills go pay 1 
them, which. ere to have the farce of laws, even 
hough the king ſhould refule the royal aſſent. * gre 
Charles oppoſed theſe exorbitant demands with all 
the force 'pf reaſan and eſoquence; but all his.endea- | 
' Yours were in xain : the commiſſianers -hedino power, ||. © 
r from their inſtructions. Exen this 


id not diſcourage the king from gurſuing the work: | “to treat with extraordinary fayaur. .' Ven may 
intruſt theit tur aſnie there 
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of peace : he granted their damangs;' bur at the fame | 
time, he laid she chręe following demengs before che 
commiſſioners, chat they might he cmmunicated 80 | 
the parliament... 4. That he ſhould be reſtored a his 
Uberry. 2. Thet he ſhould enjoy his cevenwe. 30 That 
an act of obli ian ſhonid be paſſen, Theſe demands 
2 to 3 4 it Was voted that 
they mould he granted, on She king's-cohienting ta 
the defires of the two-houles,.! 11 
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; GROW came upon he carpet, 
and the caommiſſioners inſiſted that the peace: made 
who thought no cceſſion tag great far obtaining 
_ the bleſſings of peace, remitted all the affairs of Ire- 
land xq be determined hy his parlament. | 
With regard 49 the ocher points of the treaty, : they 
admitted of leſs debate, Charles agrped- that, taxes 
ſhould: be levied for the payment af the army, and || 
for diſcharging the debts of the public ; that all ithe 
chief officers of ſtate ſhould be naminated by the 
parliamens for ten years; that the milisia of the: city 
_ of Landon, che government of the Tower, and the 
appainting the [chief officers in theſe departments, 
ſhould. be conſigned to the lord-piayar, aldermen, 
anil.comman-couneil- of London, far ten years; and 
that the king ſhould: receive one hundred thouſand | 
pounds 3 Fear, as a compenſation for giving up the 
court of wards... "IF. 913 {$3 0. 159 FF 
The time taken up in theſe debates rendered it: “ full of tronble. But do not you think ay 
neceſſary either to break off the treaty, or allow the in the world! worth: attaining, by faul and u 
commiſſioners a longer time ta cemplete it, fevaral ||. means hs 1 
of the king's. conceſſians, particu]arly that relating 
to religion, having been voted -unfatisiafiory, - The | 
latter was choſen, and the time was: enlarged to faur- | | 
zeenideys longer. The parliament nom demanded, || the.royaliſts and Scats, yet the fear aff the army on 
that the earl of Neweaſtle, the latd : Digby, Jorg | 
Biron, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Gxag- 
ville, Judge Jenkins, Sir Frangis Doddingtap, and 
Sir John Winter, ſnould be, encepted fratn pardan, || 
both with regatd to lives and eſtates. Fhis was 2 || table ruig. The inſurtcotj | 
demand which Charles ahſohuely refuſed; he de: quelledbefore the treaty, was;finifhed; and be a 
clared he vauld never agree to give up his friends to Had leiſure! to carch ibto cmian ie violent and 
puniſhment, ' The ſevere repentanee, which. he Rad || ſangwaary.: lad formed. 
| undergone <p angs Straftord,. had; doubslets, Ecce, he 
: confirmed. him in the_refelutign: nevar; again t be || marched with great expethition/ in order to mort © 
” guilry of a ſimilar error. He, however, conſented, || Sdatti h army, who, unde Funken, had cor, 
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after reducing the inſurgenis in 


{ame route, but at ſome diſtance nor could even 


' who, purſuing his victory, marched into! Scotland, 


paſſage, or ſell their lives as dear as poſſible.” But 


they ſurrendered the town to Fair fa 


to be ſhot immediately. Exaſperated at ſo unge- 


J 
: 
; 
i) 


gland, and were advancing forward without meet- 
10 b ap oppoſition. But religious diſputes ren 
dered their expedition abortive, and | deſtroyed J. that : 
cauſe they entered England to ſupport: | They re. 
faſed to join the royaliſts, becauſe they had not taken 
the covenant: a that the two armies purſued the 


che approach of the parliamentary army under 
Cromwell, oblige the bigotted covenanters to con- 
ſalt their own ſafety,” by a cloſe union with the 
royaliſts. The two armies, commanded by Hamil. 
ton and 'Longdale, amounted to twenty thouſand 
men; yet theſe not being joined, Cromwell ventured 
to attack them at the head of eight thouſand only. 
He fell upon the royaliſts by ſurprize near Preſton in 
Lancaſhire, and though they made a brave teſiſtance,” 
were almoſt entirely cut to pieces. Cromwell had 
now an opportunity of taking vengeance on the 
Scots, whom he had long deteſted. He attacked 
Hamilton, put his army to the rout, and purſued 
the fugitives to Utoxeter, where the Scottiſh general 
ſurrendered himſelf priſoner. No forces now re. 
mained in the field to oppoſe the march of Cromwell, 


and having joined: Argyle, and ſuppreſſed the earl of 
Laneric and Munro, he placed the power in the 


hands of the violent party among the preſpyterians. 


The ſiege of Colcheſter was now drawing to a 
criſis. The garriſon, after enduring the utmoſt ex- 


meemity of famine, were at laſt obliged to capitulare, | 


No terms could, however, be procured from Fairfax: 
he inſiſted on their ſurrendering at mercy; and gave 
ſuch an explanation of that term, as to reſerve to 
himſelf the power of putting them all to the ſword 
if he thought proper. The officers of the garriſon 
were very unwilling to ſurrender unleſs they were 
promiſed, that their lives ſhould be ſafe, and endea- 
voured to perſuade the ſoldiers to make one glorious 
attempt on the enemy, and either cut themſelves a 


they had ſuffered too much during the ſiege; ſo that 
this propoſal, which would perhaps have been em- 
braced at firſt with alacrity, Was now refuſed: and 


Ireton, to whom Cromwell in his abſence had con- 
conſigned over the government of the paſſive ge- 
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and that all ſuch might be proceeded againſt as trai- 
tors, wyho ſhould: ſpeak in behalf of the king, till he 
Was. 1 ye of the charge of innocent blood. Theſe 
demands ſo plainly indicated the dreadful cataſtrophe 
which ſoon after followed, that all who wiſhed well 
to his majeſty, both in and out of parliament, ad- 
viſed him to make his eſcape, which was . conceived 
to be very eaſy: But Charles having given his word 
to the parliament not to attempt the recovery of his 
liberty during the treaty, and three weeks after; he 
could not be prevailed upon to hazard the reproach 
of violating bis ,, 
On the twentietk of November, colonel Ewer, at 
the head of ſeven other officers, preſented a remon- 
ſtrance from the council of the army to the parlia- 


ment. It began with a demand that the treaty with 


the king ſhould be laid aſide, and that the prince of 
Wales and duke of York; ſhould be declared inca- 
pable of government; that the army be ſatisfied out 
of the eſtates of the delinquents; that juſtice be 
done to the capital cauſes of the war; that a period 
be put to the preſent parliament; that there be a more 
equal repreſentation of the people in the houſe of 
commons; that all who had borne arms for the king, 
ſhould be diſabled either for voting or being elected 
to ſerve. in parliament ; that the ſupreme. power of 
government ſhould be veſted in the repreſentatives of 
the people, among whom there ſhould be a liberty 
of entering diſſents; that all future kings ſhould be 
elected by the people, but without any negative 
voice; that all matters of general ſettlement ſnould 
be eſtabliſned by. the general contract of the people; 
but that none ſhould have a ſhare in it who! ſhould) 
oppoſe the matter of this remonſtranc e. 

We ſhall not be ſurprized at the demands contain- 
ed in this paper, which was intended to aboliſh; the 
; houſe of peers,” and introduce a new ſcheme of go- 
vernment, when it is remembered, that the army had 
| poke the ſame language almoſt two years before; 
that many of the independent members had adopted 
it in their ſpeeches ; and that nothing but the late un- 


expected commotions, could have prevented Crom- 


well and his friends from carrying it before into ex- 
ecution. N eee ng ate bat isnt 20 55 
This violent proceeding did: not, however, inti- 


neral, perſuaded him to take an unmanly revenge 


a defence; though that. circumſtance ſhould have to the utmoſt of their power, and rather. bring on a 


| violent: ſubverſiam of government, tlian give their 
| conſent to ſuch ſanguinary meaſures ! They accord- 
ingly l reſolved to pay no regard to the remonſtrauee of 


recommended them to the regard of every lover 
of military greatneſs. . Accordingly Sir George Lu- 
cas, and Sir George Lifle were feized, and ordered 


nerous an action, lord Capel reproached Ireton 
with this unmanly behaviour in the boldeſt ters; 
and challenged him, as they were all engaged 
in the ſame honourable cauſe, to execute on all the 
ſame impartial vengeance. Lucas was firſt ſhot, and 
was lo far from being intimidated, that he pave, him- 
felf, the orders to fire, with the ſame alacrity; as if 
he had been at the head of his own platoon of ſol- 
ders. Lifle ran and kiſſed the dead body, and then 
preſented his own breaſt with the ſame undaunted re- 
ſolution. The lords Goring, Capel and Loughbo- 
rough, with the other officers of diſtinction, eight 
eutenant-colonels, nine majors, thirty... captains, 
xty-five gentlemen, ſeventy-two lieutenants, ſixty- 
one enſigns, one hundred and eighty-three ſerjeants, 
and three thouſand and ſixty- ſeven private men, were 
ſent to different priſons. res 
The ſiege of Colcheſter put a period to what was 
called the ſecond civil war; and all England was 
3 more reduced to the power of the parliament. 
3 led his army back to St. Albans, and renewed 
complaint of the want of pay for his ſoldiers. 
he army alſo renewed their cabals, and almoſt every 


ith. 


2 Petitioned the general that juſtice might be 
Fn ce criminals. Ireton's regiment, in par- 
rx emanded, that the ſame fault might have 
lame puniſhment, from the king to the commoner; 
43 5 | . 4 


| midate the parliament: Though they well knew thay 


| an ly revenge they were in no condition to withſtand the force of 
on the principal officers who had mnade ſo noble 


the army, yet they were determined to oppoſe them 


the army. But this oppoſition tendled only to haſten 
the execution of the project formed by the council of 
officers. Hammond received an order from Fairfax 
to attend him, and to reſign to colonel | Ewer, the 
cuſtody, of the King's perſon. In this emergency, 
Charles conſulted his friends, who were permitted 
ſtill to remain about his perſon, and all of them ad- 
viſed him to make his eſcape, which was ſtill very 
practicable. But Charles, from a delicacy in point 
of honour, thought his royal word ſo far engaged, 
that he refuſed to conſent, and ſtill continued under 
the fatal deluſion, that the preſervation of his perſon 
was neceſſary both to the parliament and the army. 
But the earl of Lindſay, with great judgment, re- 
plied, Take heed, fir, leſt you fall into ſuch hands 
as will not ſteer by the rules of policy. Remember 
Hampton- court, where your eſcape was the beſt 
ſecurity,” Charles, however, continued obſtinate; 
and the next morning the officers of the army, de- 
tached for that purpoſe, ruſned into his apartment, 
and carried him over to Hurſt-caſtle, where he was 
again made a cloſe priſoner, and none of his friends 
ſuffered to viſit him. 


In the mean time the parliament ' voted: that the 
ſeizing the king's perſon was done without their 
knowledge and conſent ; and ſent a meſſage to the 
general, to know by what authority that enterprize 
was undertaken. They alſo iſſued orders that the 
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that the, lords. Capel; Goring; and Lou bore IP 
the earl of Holland, Sir Henry Linden, Sa gh, 
ral Laughern, and Sir John Owen, ſhould be heb. 
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army ſhould not advance any hearer to Bonden. 
They next voted, That the anſwers of the king 
to the propoſitions of both houſeg ate a ſufficient - aug 
ground for the houſe to proceed upon for the ſettle- ed the kinędom :: this vote they now revoked, deci 
ment of the pesce of che Kingdom.” It was alſo ] ring that it was deftrutive bf the peace and rranquil: 
propoſed by Hollis, , eee of the preſby- lit of r In the fame tee mak 
terians, a man of the moff uncpaquerable intrepidiry, -[| repealed a vote whereby the duke of Hamiton vel 
that the generals and principal officers of the army, fined a hundred thouſand pounds; togerher = 
ſhould: be traitors to their country by the parliamentg ¶ thoſe that had the Jealt tendency to-contlude a peace 
for their diſobedience arid uſurpations. l with his majeſty. At the ſame time they ſent 4 * 
Theſe ſpirited proceedings brought matters ta- mittee to the general to know the; reaſon whe wh 
criſis. The general marched. the army to London; members were reſtrained from coming to the houſe. 
and placing guards in Whitehall; the Mews, St. || by the ſoldlers, The general anßrerod, that be would 
James's, Dürham-houſe, Covent⸗garden, and Pa- conſider the matter; but deſired they: a 
lace-yard;, ſurrounded the Parliament: The next themſelves the trouble of ſending any m GS 
day, when the commons were to meet; colonel Pride, ¶ to him on that ſubject. Hut notwithſtan, ing on Ag 
formerly a dray. man, bloeked up the paſſage to the ¶ ſolerit anſwer; the commons committed to priſon Sir 
houſe at the head of two regimefits; and being di- John Clotworthy, Sir William Walters: | 
rected bythe lord Gray of Groby, he ſeized, in the 


Maſſey, Brown, and Copley, with e 
paſſage, forty-one members of the preſbyterian patty, OT r 
W them to a low room, which paſſed under the 
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6 the preſhyterian party. N e n l 
The only difficulty Cromwell had to ſurtount in 
denomination of hell, whence they were afterwards order to bring on the cataſtrophe of tllis deteſtable 
carried to ſeveral inns. Beſides theſe, above one tragedy, conſiſted in diſguiſing its horrid form from 
none ſuffered to enter the houſe but the moſt furious liament, and the army continuing almoſt ſingle, in 
and moſt determined of the independent party, which: | oppoſition. to the whole nation, together with ſome 
was fo ſmall, that their number did not exceed ſixty, | tenderneſs for the king, ſtartled Falrfax. He began 
This egregious invaſion of the rig hts of parliament, to fear he had gone toe far; nor could all the arts of 
- wis generally known under the name of colonel, || Cromwell quiet the fears with which his breaſt was 
Pride s purge; ſo ready were the people to turn agitated. The ſoldiers themſelves proved aukward 
into ridicule the dethroning a party who had govern-¶ executioners of Cromwell's vengeance; they had 
ed the nation with a rod of iron, and overturned the ſuffered: ſeveral of the ſeeluded members t eſcape; 
 Conſtiturion/of their countrh :: | and about ſixteen of them wore ſet at libergy.by Fair- 


LM in e 
Cromwell, ho was then in London, was tho- fax. This ſeemed to be 4 kind of apology for the 
roughly ſcnſible-of the deſpotic part the commons || force: put upon the houſe: but Cromwell prevented 
had acted, and well knew they were as much deſpiſed him from going any farther, by procuring a multi- 
as the army was feared in ebery part of the kingdom. tude of addreſſes from independents reſiding in va- 
Colonel Whaley preſented; at the bar of the houſe, || rious parts of the kingdoni-. i SH l oy Ea 
a paper, entitled, * The humble propoſals and de- : Nothing, now, remained than the: laſt act of that 
feng of his excellency the lord Fairfax, and the ge- 


] bloody tragedy, which rendered the leaders of the 
neral council of officers; in order to a ſpeedy proſe - || independents deteſtable in the eyes of all Europe. 
eution of juſtice, and the ſettlement formerly pro- Terror and aſtoniſnment had already ſeized the whole 
pounded by them.“ This paper, after reproaching nation. Every man WAS, earfu] of being trodden 
the parliament and their proceedings, with all the under foot in this dreadful contention for power, 
bitterneſs of uſurped authority, demanded, That Many began to withdraw: with their. effects to the 
the ſecluded members, together: with major Brown, }| continent, in order to ſeek in foreign countries that 
might be ſecured and brought to juſtice: and that peace which was baniſhed from their own. Public 
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all thoſe who-refuſed to vote againſt the late Scottiſh 


vote of yeſterday, with regard to the king's. conceſ- 
ions being à ſufficient ground for proceeding to a 
ſettlement, ſhould be immediately ſuſpended the 
kouſe : and that all: thoſe WhO concurred not in theſe 
votes, | ſhould: agquit rhemſelves by a proteſtation.” 
And, to complete the triumph of the army, Fairfax 
marched a large detachment into the city, and ſeized 


| credit hardly ſubſiſted, and the commerce of the 
engagement, as well as thoſe who concurred in the kingdom, both foreign and domeſtic, was ſtagnated, 
and anarchy and confuſion ſeemed to threaten the 


* 


whule nation with deſtruction. l {fs 

In the midſt of this confuſion, the king was order. 
ed to be brought under a ſtrong guard to Windſor, 
by colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, and the 


moſt furious centhuſiaſt in the whole army. Charles 


| himſelf was now convinced, that the-period of his 


life was approaching; but could not be perſuaded 
that they intended to proceed againſt him by a formal 
trial, and-make bim fall a victim to what they called, 
the ſtroke of juſtice. He every moment expected a 
private aſſaſſination, a cataſtrophe ſo frequent with 
dethroned printes: there was not an inſtance” to be 
found in hiſtory where a ſovęreign was put to death 
by the laws of his country. Harriſon aſſured him 
that his fears were groundleſs, and that whatever vas 
intended againſt him would be done before the ſun, 
On his arrival at Windſor, all ſymbols of fovereignt! 
were withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to 
treat him in no other manner than that of a private 
b ,,, . 
On the twenty- fifth of December, a committer 
was appointed by the commons to bring in a charge 
againſt the king, and other capital offenders. Thi 
committee was impowered to take informations wy 
regard to facts, on which the charge againſt the boy 
was to be founded; and on the twenty- eighth an 07 0 
nance for trying the king was brought into the 2 
of commons, by Scot an independent member. u. 
ordinance met with very little difficulty in the Pee, 
Some ſpeeches were indeed made againſt it, but _ 


all the money at Goldſmith's-hall, amounting to 
twenty thoufand pounds, He. alſb ſecured the money 
in Haberdaſhers and: Weavers halls, in order to pay 
the army part of their arrear s. 
The ſecluded members baving publiſned a paper 
containing a narrative of the violent manner in vhich 
they had been prevented from entering the houſe, 
together with a proteſtation againſt all acts, which 
ſince that moment had been tranfacted by the com. 
mons, the paper was voted to be falſe, ſcandalous, 
and ſeditious, tending to deſtroy the viſible and fun- 
damental-government of the kingdom, and therefore 
ought-to be ſuppreſſed. While the commons were 
employed in paſſing this vote ſo contrary to what 
every member in the houſe knew to be true, the army 
preſented a ſcheme of government in conſequence of 
their former declarations and remonſtrances. But it 
was ſo wild and impracticable, and was ſo ſtrongly 
tinctured with that fanatical ſpirit. ſo prevalent 
throughout the kingdom, that it is probable: Crom- 
well ſuffered them to form ſo ridiculous a ſcheme, | 
merely to keep them in employment. e 
The conduct of the parliament itſelf was equally 

mean and inconſiſtent. The commons had voted; | 
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Je rather calcũlated to ſave appearances; than [( Should any one have voluntarily propoſed,“ ſaid 

hoon che ordinance from receiving the ſanction of Cromwell oe day in the houſe, 40 to . the king 
a F . males 4 NT | 'cc ar 


wee, 264829. On the ſecond of January the or- 


ple. It happened however to be fuller than ordinary 
Sh the —— was preſented: ſixteen of the 

rs were aſſembled; When the charge againſt the 
Ping was read; every member was filled With aſtoniſh- | 
ment: it was conceived in the following terms. 
4 That Charles Stuart had acted  eantrary: to his 
ruſt in departing from his parliament; ſetting up his 

ſtandard, making war againſt them; and thereby 


tte occaſion of a ſecond war; that he had invaded 


the fundamental laus and liberties of this kingdom.“ 
The peers looked upon each other with aſtoniſhment; 


ed it to be i palpable abſurdity to ſay, that the 
king could be a traitor againſt the parliament.“ The | 
earl of Northumberland declared, that the far greater 


- reaſonable.” All the reſt of the lords were of the 


adjourned theinſelves for ten days, in order to embar- 
ras the commons, not imagining they would dare to | 


lament aſſembled do declare, that the people are, 


trial of the king was again read, and aſſented to una- 
nmimouſly. Nothing leſs could be expected; the ba- 


kemains of a parliament that now aſſumed the legiſla- 
8 enſe of the nation even to offer a vindication of theſe 


Pernatural aſſiſtance. A woman of Hertfordſhire, 


Celeſtial ſanction. The leaders of 2 | 


the commons. 


. 


dinance was carriec uf du the peefs by lord Gray of 
Groby. The up 


Wn 


king's impriſonment had become totally. contempti- 


ny * * 


ee 
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been the occaſion of mich bloodſhed and miſery to 
the people, whom he was ſet over for good; that he 
had given commiſſions to Iriſn rebels, and was ſinee 


the rights of the ſubject, and endeavouretl to deſtroy 


and ſeemed deprived . of the power of ſpeech. The 
earl of Mancheſter firſt broke the awful ſilence; in | 
ſpeech at once pathetic and conſtitutional. He affirm- 


art of the people of England were far from held 
Fiofied whether the King or parliament were the fir 
2ggreſſors; and that even if it ſhould be granted 
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peichotaſe had long been conſidered: || 
as of little weight in the legiſlature, and ſitice the be 
10 
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to puniſhment, I ſhould have reg him as 
the greateſt traitor z but, ſince: providence and 
* "neceſſity have caſt us upon it; I will pray to. God 
for a bleſſing on your councils, though I am not 
prepared to give you any advice on this impor- 
tant occaſion; Even I myſelf,” added he, when 
I was offering up petitions for his majeſty's reſtora- 
ration, felt my tongue cleave to the. roof of my 


6e 


ment as an anſwer, which heaven, having rejected 
the king, had ſent to my ſupplications.” Under 
* ſuch fanatical pretenſions the leaders. of the inde- 
pendents endeavoured to ſanctify their ſanguinary 


| deſigns, and conceal from the people their thirſt. of 


| power. It was not ſufficient to fagrifice the conſtitu- 


* 2 


The Scots 5 interpoſe. Foreign nations might 


tion of their country to their ambition, heaven 


The fate of the | ing was now to be precipitated. 
on many accounts, The army might feel remorſe if 


itſelf muſt be dravghy $0 applaud their meaſures ! 


| the fervours of fanaticiſm were . ſuffered to ſubſide. 


The people might recover from. their conſternation. 


declare in the king's favour. The. ſtates-general had 


that the king firſt began-the war, there was no law in | 
being, that declared, ſuch an action to be treaſon , 
and 2 the parliament to declare it treaſon before the 
matter of fact was proved, and without any law to | 
countenance ſuch a proceeding, would be highly un- 


ſame opinion, and the vote of the lower houſe was 
rejected without one diſſenting voice: They alſo 


2 
* — 


proceed without their concurrence. n. 
They were fatally miſtaken. The commons were 
not to be ſtopped by ſo ſmall an obſtacle. They im- 


mediately voted to proceed to the trial of the king 
without the conſent of the houſe of lords. Their 


reſolutions were couched in the following terme. 
Reſolved, that the commons of England in par- 


under God, the original of all juſt power. 


That the commons of England, in parliament | 
aſſembled, being choſen by and repreſenting the peo- | 
ple, have the ſupreme power in this nation. 

“That whatſoever is enacted or declared for law, | 
by the commons, in parliament afſembled, hath the | 
force of law; and all the people of this nation are 
included thereby, although the concurrence of the 
king and the houſe of peers, be not had thereunto.” | 
\ Theſe votes being paſſed, the ordinance for the 


lance of government had been long deftroyed, and 
the quarrel now was only about its ſpoils. The par- 
liament had before declared, that they had a right to 
impoſe laws without the conſent of the king; and the 
army had juſt as much right to give law to the poor 


tive power. | 45 | 
As it would have been an inſult on the common | 


violent meaſures on the principles of reaſon; re- 
courſe was-had to the ridiculous pretenſions of ſu- 


illuminated by prophetical viſions, deſired admit- 
tance to the council of war, and aſſured them of 
her being informed by a revelation, that their mea- 
vres were conſecrated in heaven, and ratified by a, 


party alſo augmented their pretences to ſanctity. 


already named an ambaſſador, to, negotiate a peace 
between his majeſty and the parliament, The court 


of France appeared to be deeply concerned at the 
fate of Charles; the king of Denmark was fittin 

out armaments. for his relief; and all Europe beheld 
his fate with pity and indignation; Cromwell knew 


| this, and fat late every night in conſultation. with 


his officers. He had too ſound a judgment to think 
of entering upon any vindication of the late proceed- 


ings: he knew they would not ſtand the teſt of rea- 


ſon; and thought it would be more eaſy to juſtify 


| the blow after it was given than before. 
On the ſixth of January information was brought 
| to the houſe; that the king might eaſily. make 


is 
eſcape; and Fairfax was ordered to confine him more 


cloſely; and not to ſuffer any of his friends to viſit 


him; and on the'thirteenth of January it was voted 
to leave the king's name out of all public papers. 
Nor was the government of the city of London leſs 
unhinged than. the conſtitution. The independent 
faction, in the name of the common-council, pre- 


ſented an addreſs to parliament, without the conſent 
of the lord-mayor and aldermen, who had all of them 


abſented themſelves. The addreſs was, however, 


voted to be regular, and the thanks of the houſe 
| were accordingly returned. No member was found 


intrepid enough to oppoſe theſe proceedings, Crom- 
well having made no ſecret of his intention to expel 


| every one who voted againſt the meaſures he pro- 


poſed. The whole kingdom beheld theſe proceed- 
1ngs with filent horror. The queen wrote to the 
parliament in favour of her huſband, and deſired 
leave to attend him, but this letter was inhumanly 


| thrown aſide by the commons. 


by 


Prynne, who had ſuffered ſo deeply by the tyranny 
of the ſtar-chamber, was the only man in England 
who dared to face this conflagration of rebellion, 
He had been elected a member of parliament, and 
was ſo honeſt as to ſpeak, vote, and write, agreeable 
to his own opinion; and had been, with other mem- 
bers, excluded from his ſeat in the houſe, and kept 
priſoner at a common inn. But though his perſon 
was confined, he wrote ſtrongly in defence. of the 
principles he profeſſed. He appealed to the public 
againſt the proceedings of the independent faction, 
and boldly printed a pamphlet, intituled, A brief 
memento to the preſent unparliamentary junto to 
depoſe and execute Charles Stuart, their lawful king.” 


This pamphlet gave ſo much offence to the party, 


that a committee. was appointed to demand of Prynne, 
whether he would own it, Prynne readily replied, 
« I will give no anſwer till I am commanded by a 


lawful authority.” The preſbyterian members ap- 


proved this anſwer, and made another faint attempt 


| to try their ſtrength with the army, but were defeated. 


Had 


mouth, and conſidered this ſupernatural move- 
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cution of their ſovereign, 


— 
* 


circumſtances of the trial, and conſtituting what 
was termed © the high court of juſtice.” It conſiſted 
of one hundred and thirty-three perſons, as named 
by the commons, but never more than ſeventy met: 

ſo difficult was it found, notwithſtanding the blindneſs 
of prejudice, and the allurements of intereſt, to pre- 


vail upon perſons of any name of character to engage 


in ſo criminal a meaſure. It may, perhaps, be thought 


ſtrange, that as a great number, nearly the majority, | 
5 | When her huſband's name was called in reading over 


of the commiſſioners, who were empowered to act on 
this occaſion, deteſted the guilty deſigns of the court; 
they did not attend, and endeavour to prevent the 
ſentence. But the truth is, they were intimidated by 


the fierceneſs of the army. They knew; that if any 


difficulty occurred in completing this ſanguinary 

. meaſure, the independent faction among the officers 
would purge the court, as it had already done the 
parliament, The twelve judges were at firſt ap- 
pointed in the number; but on their affirming, that 
it was contrary to all the ideas of Engliſh law to try 
the king for treaſon, by whoſe authority all accuſa- 
tions for that crime muſt neceſſarily be conducted; 
their names, as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were 


No long time was heceſſary for adjuſting all the 


[ g 


||. formed by the army, he was ſtruck with 


1 


— 


” 
a, lad. - 


n 


| 


mittees, when he marched his troops the. 


| the clamours of his ſoldiers. But when 


At the firſt meeting of the high court of va... 
which ſar in Wetminker all « * Jultice, 
| which deſerves to be recor 

| daughter of Horace lord Vere of Tilbury, 


| K the ardour of her huſband againſt the roy 
but being now cotyinced of her error, ſhe joined wich 
her huſband in be 5 
her country, and joined the friends of Fairfax in 
| diſſuading him from being .-preſent at the Ly 


afterwards ſtruck out. Cromwell, Iteton, Harriſon, 


very mean birth, were judges, together with a few 


of the members of the lower houſe, and ſome citizens 


of London. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſi- 


dent; Coke was appointed ſollicitor for the people 


of England; and Doriſlaus, Steel and Aſke, were 
named aſſiſtant.. e 


o 
\ 


Fairfax now ſeemed as one awakened from a | 
lethargy, and ſtartled at the guilt that was every day | 
committing under the ſanction of his name. He 
|] power; yet, nevertheleſs, out of a wicked deſign to 
dency, though he had in fact been the tool of Crom- | 
well to eſtabliſh it. His wrong notions, with regard | 
to the army, occaſioned all his miſcarriages. He was | 
perſuzded that the profeſſion of a ſoldier ought to be | 
governed by ſeverer maxims and [aw wat of honour | 


never, knowingly to himſelf, had profeſſed indepen- 


than thoſe that fell within any civil ſyſtem ; and was 


always jealous of government, becauſe he feared it | 
wanted to make a property of the army. After he 


was made general in chief, he conſidered himſelf as 
anſwerable to the ſoldiers, with regard to their treat- 


ment from the parliament. Such military notions, 
greatly augmented by religious ſincerity and fervour, 
rendered it very eaſy for Cromwell to mould Fairfax 
to his purpoſes; and it happened, that, in ſome par- 
ticulars, he had juſtice on his fide. The parliament 
had, for inſtance, violated ſeveral articles of bs aſt 


lation granted by the army, which Fairfax conſidered 
as highly criminal. They had engroſſe.] into their 
hands immenſe ſums from ſequeſtrations, delinquen- 
Cies, and taxes; while the ſoldiers, who had given 


them all their power, were actually left to ſtarve, or 
to live upon free quarter. Theſe were undoubted 
truths; and Cromwell perſuaded Fairfax, that the 


hardſhips of the ſoldiers proceeded from the notori- 
ous ayarice and wicked policy of the members. The 
former induced them to evade all demands of money; 
the latter to abandon the foldiers, ſo that they were 
obliged to live upon free quarter, whereby they were 
become hateful, and an intolerable burden to the 
people. Fairfax being once convinced of thefe 
truths, was led to believe every thing that was re- 
ported of the parliament ; and his ih opinion was 


„on this deteſtable trial. 
and the chlef offers ef the army," molt of them” of 


| dignity, and the ceremony, were equal to the con- 
ception. The charge againſt the king was read by 


ſupreme magiſtrate, and trying him for his miſgo- 


authority of the court, and refuſed to ſubmit to their 


on his actions, he could not perceive the leaſt appeal. 


lays, which declare,“ That the king can do no uon 


city, ; 
——.— 
were ſatisfied, and his preſpyterian friends laid bug.” 
him the conſequences that muſt reſult from the 8 
h 
proſpect, and would fain have prevented ag rg 
effects of that power he had been ſo inſtrumental in 


more money than would have been ſufficient to 


an incident ha 
Lady Pater, the | 
been ſeduced by the violence of the times, — * 


al cauſe, 


ling the miſerieswhich threatened 


Curioſity, however, prompted her to attend; and 


the liſt of commiſſioners, a voice was heard from one 
of the ſpectators, ſaying aloud, He has too much 
wit to be preſent.“ And when the charge was read 
againſt the king, in the name of all the people of 
.ngland, the ſame voice exclaimed, © Not. a tenth. 
part of them.” Orders were now given to Axtel, 
the officer who guarded the court, to fire into the box 
whence the voice proceeded; but the ſoldiers. bein 
informed that it was their general's lady, they refuſ, 
to obey; This circumſtance ſufficiently proves, 
that Fairfax was now convinced of his having been 
abuſed, and that Cromwell was then conſidered as 
the hypocrite, who had inſtigated the army to inſiſt 


It is not eaſy to form a more affecting idea than | 
was now exhibited in the high court of juſtice; the 
delegates of a free people ſitting in judgment on their 


vernment and breach of truſt; and the pomp, the 


the follicitor, in the name of the commons; in which 
it was declared, That Charles Stuart, being ad- 
mitted king of England, and intruſted with a limited 


erect an unlawful and tyrannical government, had 
traiterouſly and maliciouſly levied war againſt the 
preſent parliament, and the people, whom they repre- 
ſented; and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable enemy 
to the commonwealth.” {oh ere ben gh 
Charles, even in this hour of diſtreſs, loſt not the 
majeſty of a king. On the preſident's telling the 
king, that the court expected his anſwer; he aſked 
by what authority he was brought thither? This 
queſtion had been expected by Cromwell, and the 
preſident, by his direction, anſwered, In the name 
of the commons of England. The king denied the 


juriſdiction, He obſerved, that being born their lav. 
ful hereditary king, all his ſubje&s united could have 
no power to bring him to a trial; that having often 
expoſed his life in defence of the liberties and funds- 
mental laws of the kingdom, he would not now de- 
ſert them, but was ready, in this laſt and moſt ſolemn 
ſcene, to ſeal with his blood thoſe precious rights fot 
which he had ſo long, though in vain, contended: 
That in the court which pretended to ſit in judgment 


ance of the upper houſe, ſo eſſential a member o 
the conſtitution; and had learned from ſufficient 
authority, that the commons, with whoſe power 
court pretended to be inveſted, had been ſubdued by 
lawleſs force, and entirely deprived of their liberty. 
That thoſe who arrogated the power of being - 
judges. were born his ſubjects, and ſubjects of tho 


J ⅛ ˖ͤ᷑/ĩ v wes 


but that Without having rerourſe to. chat gener al 
maxim, which ſcreens even the worit of princes, he 


yas ready to juſtify his'condutt by the evidence of 


ealon : and that if he were called upon in another 


manner, he ſhould be deſirous of demonſtrating: to 
them and all the world, the juſtice of that war he 
was unfortunately, / and contrary to his inclinations, 
engaged in his own defence: but in his preſent cir- 


cumſtances he muſt not enter on the apology he was | 
ſo deſirous of making, leſt, by ratifying an autho. 
rity; no better founded than that of robbers and 

_ pirates; he ſhould be conſidered as the betrayer of | 


that conſtitution he was ſo deſirous of eſtabliſhing 
even by his blood.” |: 517 50: 2 „ echees 


This anſwer had no effect. Bradſhaw, in the moſt | 


attrocious and inſolent language told him, that the 
court over- ruled his objections, and derived their 


author ity from a the people, the only ſource of K ge- | 
nuine power. Thrice'was Charles brought before the | 


court, and as often denied their juriſdiction. The 


commiſſioners therefore proceeded to examine ſome 
witneſſes, who depoſed that the king had appeared 
in arms againſt the troops of the parliament. Upon |, 
which; after another inſolent ſpeech made by Brad- 


ſhaw, ſentence of death was pronounced againſt him. 


The king, e -es, f bene before the 


court, ſeemed very deſirous of being admitted to a 


conference with' the two houſes of parliament; but 
this was denied. The independents intended not to 


gratify any requeſt he might make; they had already 
determined to aboliſiʒ the : pο.wer of the houſe: of 
peers, and it would have been dangerous on this o- 
caſion to acknowledge ahem às a branch of thelegiſla- 
ture. Their denial was accompanied with the moſt 


prutal inſolence. The ſoldiers: were ſuffered to uſe 


every mark of diſreſpe&; and ſome of them even 


ſpit in his face. But even this infult could not ſhake 


the tranquillity of his ſoulja ſentiment of piety was 


the only effect it excited. He was more nearly af. 


fected by the ardent prayers and wiſhes offered up 
for his ſafety by the people who thronged about him, 
and Which even the rod of lawleſs. power was not 
ſufficient to reſtrain. 1-941 0 Ac ne 
- The ambaſſadors of France, Holland and Scot- 
land interpoſed to ſtop theſe horrid proceedings, but 
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to affect the child. ho looked ſtedfaſtly upon him. 
Marke child what I fay ; They will cut off my 
| < head; and perhaps make thee a king: But mark 
* what I ſay: Thou muſt not be à king, as long 
eas thy brothers Charles and James are alive. They 
will cut of thy brothers heads when they can 


10 
— 22 


_-- A. 


——— 


catch them! And thy head too they will cut off 
at laſt | And therefore I charge thee do not be 
mage a king by them!” The duke replied; fetch- 
ing a deep ſigh, “I will be torn in pieces firſt;,”* The 
king's eyes were filled with tears of joy and admira- 
tion at hearing ſo determined an anſwer from one of 
ſuch tender years. nl rah bre 
Every night during this awful interval, the king 
dept ſound as uſual, though the noiſe of workmen, 
employed in framing the ſcaffold, reſounded continu- 
ally in his ears. The morning of the fatal day he 
roſe early; and calling Hubert, one of his attendants; 
bade him employ more than uſual eare in dreſſing 
him, and preparing him for ſo great and joyful a 


| folemnity; which would put a final period to all his 
| ſorrows and to all his cares. Biſhop, Juxon, a man 
endowed with the ſame mild and ſteady virtues | by 


. 


| to his ſovereign and his friend. 


| aſſiſted. him in his devotions, and paid the laſt duties 


Hol bk. 1 4d 221121 
FTphe ſcaffold was erected in the ſtreet before Whites 


adjoining to his own palace, to diſplay in a more evi: 
dent manner, the triumph of popular juſtice over 
the power of royalty. When te king came upon 
the ſcaffold, he found it ſo ſurrounded with ſoldiers, 
that he could not expect to be heard by any of the 
people: He therefore addreſſed his diſcourſe to the 


few perſons who were about him, particularly to 


colonel Tomlinſon, whom his virtues had reclaimed 
from an enemy to a friend. He proteſted his inno- 
cence, but, at the ſame time, acknowledged that his 
death was juſt in the eyes of the ſupreme Being, and 
| that he was puniſhed for not having oppoſed an un- 
juſt ſentence, : (meaning undoubtedly that of Straf- 
[| ford ;) he generouſly forgave his enemies, and ex- 
horted them and the whole nation, to live in obedi- 
ence to his lawful ſucceſſor. Having finiſhed his 
ſpeech; he laid his head on the block with- the-great- 


in vain, : Every nation in Europe exclaimed againſt .|| eſt decency and compoſure, and it was ſevered. from 


this example as the moſt egregious inſult on law and 
juſtice. But all their exclamations and interpoſitions 


had no effect: the fate of the king was fixed and ir- 


revocable. Four of the chief and moſt illuſtrious 
friends of his majeſty, Richmond, Holland, South. 
ampton and Lindſey, repaired to the houſe of com- 
mons, and repreſented, xhat, in quality of his coun- 
lellors, they alone were guilty of the meaſures im- 
puted to him as crimes; and deſired to fave, by their 
own puniſhment, that precious life, which the com- 
mons themſelves were ſo much intereſted to defend: 


This generous offer had no other effect than that of 


jncreaſing the animoſity of the court. For the more 
bad men ſee their conduct reproached by the virtue 
of the good, the more eager they are to conſummate 
their batedefigns;” ) i H one Ml eie 
The ſhort interval of time between his ſentence 


and execution, Was employed by the king in medi- | 
dating thoſe eternal truths which elevate the: ſoul 


above the evils of mortality. All his family that 
remained in England were allowed to viſit him; The 


duke of Glouceſter was little more than an infant; 


but the advanced judgment of the princeſs Elizabeth, 
notwithſtanding her tender years, rendered her ſen- 
ſible of all the miſeries ſhe was doomed to ſuffer. 
The king, after giving her the moſt prudent advice, 
* endeavouring to fortify her mind with pious con- 
olations, charged her to tell the queen, that he had 
never during the whole courſe of his life failed in 
comugal fidelity towards her, not even in thought; 
5 that his tenderneſs for her ſnould only end with 
's life. Holding the duke of Glouceſter on his 


"Ts he ſaid, Now they will cut off thy father's 
bead.“ So unexpected a ſentence ſeemed greatly 


43 : 


his body by one blow of the executioner, who per- 
formed the bloody office in a vizor . 
Foairfax was abſent during the trial, He attempt- 
| ed:by his influence to ſtop the execution, but nor 
been able able to ſucceed, he reſolved to ſave the king 
by force. Cromwell and Ireton were no ſtrangers to 
his reſolution, arid requeſted him to have recoitrſe to 
| prayer at a time when they ſtood ſo much in need of 
|| ſupernatural aſſiſtance. The fanatic Harriſon was 
| ordered to join with him in this pious office, and he 
| toak care to prolong the farce, till a perſon came and 


' whiſpered him, that the king was no more. Then 
riſing with the air of a prophet, he aſſured Fairfax, 
that the lord had heard their prayers, . and made 
known his holy will in a very marvellous manner. 

' . The nation, too long the dupe of hypocriſy, be- 
gan to awake from its error. Never monarch, in the 
full triumph of ſucceſs and victory, was more dear 
to his people, than this unhappy prince was now 
rendered by his misfortunes and magnanimity, his 
patience and piety. Each now reproached him- 
ſelf either with active diſloyalty, or with a too indo- 
lent defence of his cauſe. The very pulpits, which 


— 


cations and anathemas againſt him, were now bedew- 
ed with the tears of ſincerity. His very enemies 
allow, that if temperance, chaſtity, regularity and 
piety can form a complete moral character, that of 
Charles may be deemed faultleſs. But he loved 
power to exceſs; and in order to retain it, he gave 
up a miniſter whom he loved and eſteemed, and 
made conceſſions which he diſdained and deteſted. 
Charles was, however, early and ſecretly ſenſible, 


that there was the ſame deſtination between power 
| 5R and 


| which the king himſelf was ſo much Rs pres 


hall, it being intended by making choice of a ſpot, 


had formerly thundered out the moſt violent impre- 
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and prerogative, as between poſſeſſion and a claim; 
and by endeavouring to render them inſeparable he 
forſeited both. By flying tor fortify his prerogative 
befure it was attacked; he pointed out te his enemies 


the places where it might be aſſaultod with moſt ſuc- 


ceſs; and his rimbrous friends drew him off from 
his defence; Where he migh 


did not paſs the bills that depoted him, were vain and 
chimerical; - conſcence-and'guilt had magnified their 


of conceſſions, nor means of reſiſtance when he was 
perſuaded to deny. In proſperity he was furrounded. 
by harpies, who dreaded the vengeance of the public, 
and placed both his perſon and his crown between 
them and the ſtroke of juſtice. His friends wiſnhed 


to have the extent of his prerogative defined, that it 


might be known; his creatures to keep it contealed, 


thaue made a fucreſful | 
ſtand; Their fears of his being torn in pieces if he 
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e wg dreaded ;/ and his enemies to ſet it 


reduced, that it might be ruined. In a word, the 
character of this prinee, like chat of all other men, 


and he certainly mel ited the eſteem and affections of 
his ſubjects. In times of happier tranquillity he 
would have reigned with glory, ang with the confi- 
dence of his ſubjects; but he wanted that political 
ſagacity, which can adapt itſeif to critical circum- 
ſtances and events; and he was led too eaſily by coun- 
ſels inferior to is ben. 3.03% Lf Vl 34.25 Nl. 4.8 Dit 

The death of Charles was not more deſtructive te 


* 
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his family than to the conſtitution. For ſeveral days, | penalties, iffues, ſines, 


ty 


| 
was mixed; but his virtues greatly predominated; || 


| 
9 \ 


{ 


3d 
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even before his condemnation; the commons were 


employed in preparing acts for-aholiſhing monarchy, 
and erecting a republican government on its ruins; 
and on the very day of his execution they publiſned 
the following proclamatin nr. 

, Whereas Charles Stuart; king of England, 
being; for the notorious.treaſons, tyrannies and mur- 
ders, committed by him in the late unnatural and 
cruel wars, condemned to drath; whereupon, after 


execution of the fame; ſeveral pretences may be 


made, and claims ſet on foot to the kingly office, to 
the apparent hazard of the public peace; for pre- 
vention whereof be it enacted and orgdained by this 


preſent parliament; and by the authority of the ſame, 
that no perſon” or perſons whomſoever, do preſume 0 mons; 
latter deigned not to take the leaſt notice of them 


to proclaim, declare, or publiſn, or any ways pro- 
AN Charles Stuart, Charles, 
commonly called the prince of Wales, or any other 
perſon, to be king, or chief magiſtrate of England, 
or of Ireland, or of any of the domimons belonging 
to them, or either of them, by colour of inheritance, 
ſucceſſion, election, or any other claim whatſoever, 


without the free conſent of the people in parliament ; „by. 
| bleſſing, reſtored! 1648. The king's ſtatue in che 
for that purpoſe; any ſtatute, law, uſuage, or cuſ- Exchange was thrown down, and theſe werds en- 

| | | [| graved on the pedeſtal, 3% Exit tyranus, Regum 


firſt had; or ſignified by a particular act or ordinance 
tom to the contrary hereof, in any wiſe notwithſtand- 
ing. 1 XJ HHS, Of ES 04 De 110 e 3 Nene 

And be it farther. enacted and ordained, and it 
is hereby enacted and ordained, that whoſoever, con 


trary to this act ſhall proclaim, publiſh; or any way 
promote the ſaid Charles Stuart the ſon, or any other 


perſon, to be king, or chief magiſtrate of England, 
or of Ireland, or of any of the dominions belonging 
to them, or to either of them, without the ſaid con- 
ſent in parliament ſignified as aforeſaid, ſhall be 
deemed and adjudged a traitor to the commonwealth, 
and ſhall ſuffer the” pains of death, and ſuch other 
puniſhments as belong to the crime of high-treaſon, 


And all officers, as well civil as military, and all 


other well- affected perſons, are hereby authorized 
and required to apprehend all ſuch offenders, and to 


bring them in ſafe cuſtody to the next juſtice of 
peace, that they may be proceeded againſt accord- 


ingly.“ 
An act was 


ward III. intitled, A declaration which offences 


ſhall be adjudged treaſon; and of one clauſe in the 
act of the firſt of Edward VI. intitled, Statutes con- 


alſo paſſed ©* for repealing ſeveral 
clauſes in the act of parliament of the 258th of Ed- 


( 


and af one chuſe in 
Antitled, an or 
part gf 


the: firſt year of | 
Roring to the erown the ancient zuriſdiction over, the 


1zabetli,lintiled, An act for, re. 
ſtate, eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual 3 and of ſix-ſevera 
clauſes in a ſtatute paſſed in the fifth. year ef Eliza. 
beth, intitled, An act for the aſſurance af the queen's 
power over all eſtates; and of an act paſſed in the 
ſeventeenth year of king James; touching che taking 
the oath of f obedience to the King:“ f u os 

That ane. of . equitge and | 
all writs, grants, patents,'-commiſſions,.. indictments, 

informations, fuits. returns of uritg, aud in all fines, 
recoveries, exemplifications, recognizandes, proceſſes, 
and: proceedings at law, juſtice, or equity, within 
the kingdoms of England end Ireland, dominion of 
Wales, and tomm of Berwick upbne Tweed,  infleat 
of the name, ſtile, title, and teſtof the king herety.. 
fore uſed, the name; ſtile, and teſt᷑ of Cuſtodes liber. 
tatis Anglia aut linritate parliamenti, ſhallb be.. uſeg, 


and no other. And che date ſnhall be the yer f our 


Lord, and no other :c:frrigithar all. cuties, Profits, 
ramerctiments,and forieitures 


whatſoever; which heretdfare: were ſued for in be 
name of the king, ſhall frotn henpefurth be pn 


cuted, ſued for and recovorucb in the aof Cuſtodes 
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no more addreſſes ſnould be 
| peers, nor any more received from them ; Nhat the 


1 


daughters, Mary, princeſs of Orange, born in 1631; 


» 
: 
1 


= 


Wu 


was publiſhed, intituled, 


q 


. dered prince. The ſale of it was 


| 


Hbertatis Angliæ authotitate farliamenti, and no 
ſaid, where the words were; jur cores pri domind 
rege, it ſhall from hencefqtth be juratores pro repub. 


I liea z and where che worils, in any of the proceed. 


ings aforeſaid uſed to be, contra paegm dig itatem, 
vel coronam noſtram, that from hentefare theſe words, 
contra pacem publicam, inſtead of them, or any ot 
them, ſhall be uſed.” lee lle $45) 03-9096) 
When the peers met on the ſixth of February, pur- 
ſuant to their adjournment, they entered upon buſi- 
neſs, and ſent down votes to the commons; but the 


d a vote . that 


Affe days after, the lower houſe 
; eto the;houſe of 


upper houſe was uſeleſs: and dangerous, and fhould 
therefore be aboliſhed. They formed a new. great 


| ſeal, on which that aſſembly was repreſented, -with 


this legend, On the firſt year of freedom, by Gods 


ultimus,“ the tyrant; the laſt of kings, is gone. 


Charles leſt ſix children; three ſons, Charles, born 


' 


in 1630; James, duke of Tork, born in 16333 


el 
* 
A 


Henry, duke af Glouceſter; horn in 1641 and three 


Elizabeth, born in 1635; and Henrietta, afterwards 
dutcheſs of Orleans, born at Exeter in 1644. Eliza. 


beth did not long ſurvive ber father; his tragical | 


end ſo deeply affected her, that the died of grief: 


A few days after the execution of Charles, a book 
Icon Bafiliks,” ſaid to 


have been written by that prince. This work, ſo full 
| of piety, meekneſs and humanity, a 
critical a juncture, excited, in a moſt remarkable 


publiſhed: at ſo 


manner, the compaſſion of the people for their mur- . 

a pa pe pe — th 
paſſed through fifty editions in leſs than a year. 20 
have not even ſcrupled to aſcribe to that work wy 
ſubſequent reſtoration of the.royal family. It oe. 
rated, ſays Milton, like the will of Cæſar, when” 5 
by Mark Anthony to the tumultuous Romans. 
was, doubtleſs, the beſt proſe eee 
Engliſh language, at the time of its Fe 2 * 
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denied the contyipſitivn: to have been the 
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The RupubLic, e or, Conmonweairin, of are wn 


A. De- HE. monatebiea pregniede England. p could kat twenty ages b diffchly, Wk the t 
1649. 1 being thus deſtroped, and the whole con-  giſtrates could 92 This introducti 
ſtitution byerturhed, it became neceſſary to Eftabliſh || martial law rendere Ee nel abſolute” in t 
another in its room, and that of” are republic, or com. ng's, « 
monwealth, was choſen.” Hut the 12 4 0 fo far || fate at Whitehall; he diſpoſed of civil. property by by. 
from being unanimous, t jor” it was Giyided into eve. ih n and he had Ris officers, 

ral parties, whoſe animoſity Was the 1 5 us they || | 11 

were almoſt all of them 55 the influence of en- EN 50 in the civil and military 


E 


45 
pen, ſeem much ihe ſtronger ; and it is now the genen 
ral! ENA Mae wy were Oy Aereſert by the. 


vernment: he took poſſeſſion of, the King's re 72 


always at. com- | 


"departments in in 
thuſiaſm. Some were for having no form of human government; and whatever he pleal ed tg, preſcri 


government, becauſe Chriſt; whoſe fecond coming 8 ays approved of by the e Py 10 db 
they ſaid was at hand, vouldl be the ſole governor of || 


it ſtate. He met, however, 19 5 a ſtro! x 
the world. Others aſſerted; "thah there was neither Oppo Kon, From heutenantrcolone Lilby NA. oy 
moral nor natural law rEmaiRirh und that the elect, 


under the direction of the Hb Spirit were above diately to Priſon. The wortien 115 bie 0 
human obligations. The 5 elbyterians | id royaliſts, 
though of oppoſite principles, were equally offended. 
Thet: factions, however, gave no uneaſineſs to Crom- 
well; he knew, that when the baſis of government 18 


take care of their families, and | eaye th 
1 of "the ſtate to. the men. * be pfeſb 


deſtroyed, the ſword alone muß ve law to the peo? op Pe tion, Aud filed the kingdom with, 
ple, He was maſter of tlie Aff , and on that Un. in ves 2 ainkt 8 Tow FEET and ſome 
dation he determined to build Ke future reatnels Ra 


peeing, 


During the continuante f theſe diviſiotis in the | To prince of” Wiles 1 85 ing 'of 0 Uncle 


10 w- | 
and Uemanded his enlargement. They were eos 
fo 1 | 


ſtate, the trials of the duke ef Hamilton, the eaj 0 Lehe title 'of Ckxles IT. 1 abel ation by Which *. 
of Norwich and Holland, che- lord Capel, and Sir fs i 7 7 Jiftipguiſh him | 8 
John Owen, came on before che high court of jullide The Seottiſh; eee had entered A. Atror rong 
where they were all found guilt y, and veces ſen 1 [PI TM 


it at Anſt proceedings e c mg ed 
tence of deatl. Hamilton and Capel | made” theit reg the AN 'of the. 59 ki 75 7 


ing 
eſcape, but were retaken : the former might have eee orders to quit Eng land, pct in 
{ved his life, but was honeſt enough 855 aſe i it, as |. 1e 4 5 N mY "raking 


2 7775 


Fare ot the faction. They accordingly. wrote a 
i was only offered at the cp nce of his honour. 1 2 letter. 


o the commons, who, vored, chat it 
4 ſcandalb us and rep foarhful libel. Sig the 
roceeditig $ of the parliament, Fl EF oe to tay 


Great intereſt was uſed rofavethem all. Capel had || 
joined early in the! oppoſition'to/the king; Hamilton 
had ſerved the Parliament; aid Holland had been, thi 
by turns, the friend and the ſlave of the faction: the 


| alt "Who ſupported them ſhould be conſidered as tr; 
other two had no merits to ple id, either towards the ||\tbrs "and Abe 


Is to their country, But Cromwell, 
ane 3 perſons; yet dhe three former ps 4 willing 
whilſt the two latter were faved. Ham land at that critical con] uncture, roc red 4 yore in 
becauſe he” refuſed" to betray/his friends, Fföfland, 2 procured. Lord in 


1 Parliament on the twenty-eighth of F February, that 
on account of his ap P &f in deſerting the cauſe he the commiſſioners ſhould be 2 
had long defended; tomwell honeſtly faid, that || guard; The fate of that kingdom itſelf was now 
Capel had ſo many virtues, * rhat his life was incom- 1 


eplorable. Rent with factions, and diſtracted 115. 
paiible with the ſafety of the faction.” 4 . fanatical etithuſiaſm, no meaſures founde d on rea ſon 
The ſettlement of *the reren now” became a a and the rules of policy could be Nag We body 
ferious affair with the partys and after long debates of che people abhorred the Engliſh faction, who 7 
and conſultations, it was reſolved: that à council of put their king to death, and were. unanimous for 

ſtate ſhould be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of thirty-eight 


members, who were to de intrufted with the follow- of his anceſtors ; _ but they differed wich regard to 
ing powers: to command and" ſettle the militia of || the terms on which the e ſhould be offered. 
England and Ireland: to gt out ſuch a navy as they || 
ſhould think proper: to appoint magazines and ſtores, || for obliging him to obſerve every article of the : cove-: 
and diſpoſe of them; and to fit and execute the nant, and even previous to their ning - ay invita- 
Ra with which they were intruſted for one year. || tion, to oblige him to ſign it, to ſubmit implicitl to 
f romwell acted with great prudence 1 in erecting this || their church' cenſures, to renounce the ſins of his 
ounci] of ſtate; becauſe their powers being limited | father's houſe, the iniquity of his mother, and to 
wich regard to time, it was impoffible for them to 


11 ſubmit to ſeveral other mortifications, that even a 
Pry e any ſucceſsful oppoſition to the ambirious || private gentleman would have refuſed. The cove- 
emes he had formed,” and ſeveral of the members nanting royaliſts as well as the e epi iſcopalians, were for 


we 
re his own friends and creatures. In the mean proclaiming the king without obliging him to ſign 


__ a kind of anarchy prevailed in the kingdom. any conditions. The earls of Lauderdale and Lane- 
andmarks of the conſtitution bein removed, 


no man k 8 ric, now duke of Hamilton, were at this time with. | 
* 75 new upon what foundation his property Charles at the Hague, where he kept | up the appear 
fher; by and moſt of the judges, together with many || ance of a court, though his affairs were in a deſperate ; 


> and juſtices of the peace, refuſed to act under ¶ condition. The prince and princeſs of Orange wiſhed 
1 2 e Cromwell was not diſpleaſed || well to his intereſt, but the ſelfiſh. maxims of the. 
_ refuſal, becauſe it enforced the neceſſity of || Dutch republic, rendered i it impoſſible to ſerye him 
* a numerous army, and of proceeding by effectually. The higheſt expectations were formed of 
col n cu of municipal Jaw. Hewſon, one of Charles, who was now about nineteen years of age. 

nels,” very properly obſetved, thir the ſoldiers | He had behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs towards 


| - | | his 


nung 


„ 


nt to Scotland Ander a a 


— ———_ 


9 5 fot a new and bloody war; 1 tha EK: 


to avoid, if poſſible, * rupture with Scat-, 


| The violent 7 reſbyterians headet by. A le, were 
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kis father and his family; he had, with a. prudence | 


far above his years, reconeiled to his. fervice all the 
different members of his council; and had ſhewn 
great ſpirit on all occaſions, as well as a cloſe apph- 
cation to buſineſs, He had hitherto enjoyed very 
few opportunies of improving himſelf by reading, 


and the perſons intruſteck with his education by "his 


father, were but ill qualified to improve him by their 


converſation, and ſtill lefs by their inſtructions. 
Ihe ſtates-general had given frequent intimations 
that their affairs would not permit them to come to a 


rupture with the ruling powers of England, and 
Charles knew not where to retire for protection. 
During this diſagreeble ſuſpener, the gallane mar” 
quis of Montroſe appeared, with magnificent equi- 
pages, and. a ſmall-number of choſen friends, at the 
court of Charles. His ſentiments were very different 
from thoſe of the other counſellors. He thought all 


rreaties with rebels to be diſhonourable z that the 


king ought to throw Hunt upon the friendſhip of 
His brother monarchs and the affections of his loyal 


ſubjects; undertaking himſelf, with very ſmall afſiſt- | 


„ Inſpired al who.ap 


* 


ro oppoſe him; and. his own country 
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declarations of their., defire that Charles | 
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ſnould leave the Hague being now made by che | 


# * 


—— 
* 


the young king: of France, as if he ha 
10 


ef. * 


8 enn an n 5 1 — 
aſſiſtance: was, ' however, to be expe ed; an aſylum 


was all that cböld & brought to progvſe LY 


army, there is no doubt but the whole kingdom 
would have declared in his favour; but his preſence 


The Engliſh government was now. ſufficiently 
alarmed, and Cromwell, at his own requeſt, was 
appointed to command the troops intended to be 

ſent againſt the royaliſts in Ireland. Prince Rupert, 


ever ſince the fleet deſerted to the prince of Wales, 


royaliſts. Had Charles appeared at the head of his 


5.6, 
thoſe privateers that had ſo greatly bubu d. 
| commerce of the kingdom, and prince Rupert ary 
' ſelf was blocked up in the harbour of Kinſake, 
ſquadron under the command of Blake and "i 4 
It ſeemed to be a paradox in polities for Cromyelt 
jj to undertake to head the expedition againſt the Ti, 
in perſon, before the affairs of government were 
ſettled upon ſome ſolid baſis. But his conduct was 
directed by wiſe marims. He New that power coulg 
only be maintained by the ſame meaſures by which it 
had been acquired. The dangerous ſpirit of levellin 
was far from being deſtrayed/in the army x d this 


—_ ; 52% rH 1 


with all other cautions, could only be cured by find 
ing full 8 for the ſoldiers. Cromwell pro- 

miſed himſelf great advanttges from the ſpirit and 
temper of his ſoldiers returning from foreign con. 
queſt, when they had loſt all tenderneſs for their 
| mother-country, and regarded, no will but that of 
| their general. He vas ſenſible that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to reduce Ireland, as it lay very convenient 


| friendſhip the Leeb e had as yet great reaſon to 
diſtruſt. Beſi 
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a n rendezvous 
Fordſhire. Some of the 


the preſent government is tyrannical, uſurped or un- 


5 


had commanded a conſiderable ſquadron, and taken || or lieutenant-general of the army; to raiſę a mUtINY 


ſeveral rich prizes. Dunkirk and Oſtend alſo ſwarm- 
ed with privateers, that acted under commiſſions: 


granted by Charles. The natural remedy for this 


evil was to fit out a ſuperior fleet; but it was not eaſy || member of parliament, judge; or miniſter 0 jol- 
to determine who was to command it. The earl of || tice.” | | | 
Warwick, the ſucceſsful admiral of. the parliament, 


though a violent preſbyterian, was not an indepen- 
dent, and he had lately been difguſted with the go- 


vernment, on account of their Putting his. brother, ||. | nd to Whittle 
the earl of Holland to death, notwithſtanding he had || of the great ſeal, the ſame precedency as 


exerted all his intereſt to ſave him. After long de- 
bates and conſultations it was determined to put the 


affairs of the 2dmiralty into conimiſſion, and the the principles, dreaded the power of 


. 1 + 8 0 n 1 * 
command of the fleet was given to Blake, Popham, 
and Dean. The navy was ſoon in fo re 


* 
. 


ſpectable a 


among the ſoldiers; to join with thoſe that inyade - 


— 


[| The houſe of commons now exerciſed al 1 
poxers of royalty both legiſlative and cxecun” 
The earl of Pembroke was mean enough to {it 18 © 

houſe as a commoner, and to give Whitlo 


| 
: 


1 i . EY * 5 1 | 0- 
cellors enjoyed over noblemen in the um dereſted 
| £ 


* 


by the 


of the Commonwealth of England. .. _ 


| well was ready to embark for Ireland. The news of 


ceedings, only ſought to make the beſt i n 
6 er YM. 


he found himſelf at the head of a large army of 
veterans, from whoſe courage and experience he 


military cheſt was well furniſhed 


Was aboy 


11 
bb % 1 N 
deired with kindneſs colonel Potley; who Was ſent 
e parhament to reſide at her court. In a word 
every thing ſmiled on the new eſtabliſnment. The 

8 ſr ' | 
S of juſtice, the royal titles eraſed out of 
public writings3 and it was declared by the parlia- 
nds and all the territories. and dominions there-; 
unto belonging}: are, ſhall be; and are hereby con- 
ſtituted, made; and declared, a commonwealth, and 
bee ſtare, and ſhall ſo be governed by the ſupreme 
authority, the repreſentatives of the people in par- 
lament; and by ſuch as they ſhall conſtitute as offi- 
cers for the good of the people, and that without any 
king, ſingle perſon, or houſe of lords.“ The new- 
coined money was alſo ſtruck with the arms and titles 


About the middle of May, the army under Crom- 
this expedition determined the king, who was now 


Jerſey, the only ſpot he now inherited of all his 
large paternal dominions, and where he had already 


been proclaimed by the loyal governor, Sir George 


Carteret. This was, doubtleſs, placing his fortune 
on a very ſlender foundation; but it Was the wiſeſt 


meaſure he could purſue: in this critical conjuncture, ¶ fucceſs was chiefly owing to the perſonal courage of 


Cromwell, who perceiving his men diſheartened by; | 
the gallant reſiſtance of the garriſon, and the death 


when the courts of France and Spain, notwithſtand- 
ing all their pretended deteſtation of the rebels pro- 


they could of their being poſſeſſed of his per 


The king of Denmark, and a few of the German | 
princes, were, indeed; ſincere in their endeavours to 


were taken down from all public offices 


and council of ſtatt, That the people of 
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' heda; one of the ſtrongeſt 


ſufficient to face that of the Engliſn. 


# 7 


The ſiege of Dublin was carried on with great 
vigour by the marquis of Ormond, and the garriſon ||. 
was now reduced to great diſtreſs. Cromwell knew. 


the importance of ſaving the capital, and ſent over 
immediately three thouſand of his beſt. troops, who 
landed under the favour of a ſquadron commanded 
by Sir George Aſkew, juſt at a time when Jones was 
going to capitulate. This. reinforcement, together 
with a large quantity of proviſions and ſtores landed 


At the ſame time, animated with new vigour the par- 
liamentary garriſon. They made a furious ally | 


upon the royaliſts, drove them from their trenches, 
and obliged them to retreat over the river with great 
precipitation. Ormond now fortified his camp, and 
reſolyed to wait the arrival of ſome reinforcęments 
he every day enpestedj. !!!! 


But the fortune of Cromwell bore down all oppo- 


ſition. Being inveſted with the ſole command; both 


civil and military, in Ireland; the very magic of his 
name brought thouſands of ſoldiers to his ſtandard; 


ſo that in a few days after his coming to his camp, 


promiſed himſelf a plentiful harveſt of glory. His 
{ ed with money, his 
ſoldiers with arms, and his camp with artillery, ſtores 


and proviſions ; while the confidence of the foldiers || abſence; to paſs ſome. votes in parliament for mo- 

their general, ren- | 

II delinquents. The army remonſtrated ſtrongly againit 

| theſe proceetlings; but in 
were diſregarded: 


in the abilities and intrepidity of 
dered them almoſt invincible. 


Cromwell's ſituation was now very different from 
what it had heen before. 


boundleſs career 


5 e him in commiſſion, was little better than 
= Cypher of a general. and hardly preſerved. the 
* pect due to his great rank and ſervices: Nor did 
— * of Cromwell terminate here; he left the 
8 ads of the principal officers full of diſcontents 

gainſt both the parliament and council of ſtate, with 


. > - 


ene He was at the head of | 
Seat and independent army, and entering upon a 


of conqueſt; while Fairfax, who 


regard to their im 
and wild notion 
o CO IE COW a 
Having received his commiſſion for three years, 
while that of | on for three years, 

he thought hi 


oh mſelf in no danger of ſeeing any for- 


practicable ſchemes of government, 
s: relative to their o.] importance in 


the council of ſtate was only for one, 


cepted out of all capitulations and treaties. 


deſpair: Lor 


| unpopular; even amon 


4n all the mad;: fatiaticat 
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miqdable combination formed againſt him . between 
the civil and military powers, the only thing he had 

to dread. He therefore emharked his forces at 
Milford: haven; but, for want of a ſufficient : number 


of tranſp6tts; he was obliged to leave. three regi- 
ments behind him. He. landed at Dublin, after a 


ſhort paſſage} ht the head of fifteen thouſand .men, 


and immediately diſpatched a letter to England for 


a teiriforcement. - This was a caùtion very ünuſual 
with Cromwell; and ſeems to prove, that he enter- 
tained not the belt opinion. of the parliament. 
Ormond had made Sir Arthur Afton, who for- 


merly commanded at rare governor of Drog- 
places in Ireland, and 
garriſoned the place with the flower of his troops: 


hoping it would be able to hold out for a month at 


leaſt; during which he propoſed to march his army 
from the neighbourhood of Dublin, in order to re- 


eruit his forces. But before Ormond could. aſſemble 
his different diviſions, Drogheda was inveſted witli 
heartily tired of the court of France, to retire to 


an army of twelve thouſand men. Cromwell knew, 


that the royaliſts depended chiefly on the defence of 
this place, and therefore exerted all his power to 
take it. The garriſon made a very obſtinate defence, 
but the town was at laſt taken by ſtorm; and every 


one that appeared in arms put to the ſword. This. 


of colonel Caſtle, one of their beſt officers, repaired | 


to the breach, and led his troops to the attack with 


ſo much fury, that the Iriſh were ſeized with a panic; 


| and acted with a deſpondency that would have diſ- 
ſerve him; but they wanted money to fit out a fleet || honoured women; they made no farther reſiſtance, 
il but tamely ſuffered themſelves to be put to death by 


the ſwords of the Engliſh, who conſidered it as im- 


piety to ſuffer any of. them to live. The whole war, 
indeed, was carried on with a cruelty which reflects. 


eternal diſgrace on the victors: the Iriſh were treated 


with infernal barbarity; no quarter was given them, 
either by ſea or land; and they were generally ex- 


The loſs of Drogheda fo intimidated the royaliſts} 
that they abandoned Trym and Dundalk. Tenalis 


was taken by ſtorm; Wicklow. ſubmitted; and 
Cromwell marched his army into Munſter; where he 


| met with very little oppoſition:.. The dreadful exe- 


eution at gb rr ſtruck all his oppoſers with 
Inchiquin's officers and ſolò iers de- 

ſerted in great numbers; and the city of Cork wa 

baſely ſurrendered by the governor, when Cromwel 


was in no Condition to have undertaken the. fiege. 


But notwithſtanding Cromwell's. ſucceſs, a very 


| ſtrong ferment was excited againſt his principles in 


the Engliſh parliament: Fortunately for. him, the 


marquis of Ormond; by forming a kind of coalition 


\ 


with the "Iriſh papiſts, and taking many of them 


into his ſervice; rendered the royal cauſe in Ireland 
the Engliſh preſbyterians; 
and tenged to increaſe the importance of Cromwell's 
ſucceſs: They, however, took advantage of his 


derating the exceſſive ſeverities propoſed againſt the 
vaih ; even their threats 


The loyaliſts {till continued under the infatuation, 
that they ſhould yet be able to reſtore the king to 


| his rights, and place him on the throne of. his an- 


ceſtors. They were even weak enough to imagine, 
that the ſpirit of levelling, which ſtil continued in 
the army, might be uſeful to their cauſe; and ac- 


cordingly diſperſed themſelves in different parts of 


the nation, joined the levellers, and ſpirited them up 
againſt the government. The effects of this pre- 
poſterous -condu were ſome childiſn inſurrections, 


uin which ſeveral of them periſhed for a cauſe they, 
in their hearts, deteſted. | 


* 


„ Colonel Pride, who had been remarkably active 
actions of the times, now 


5 8 hecame 
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put any man to death for theft only, was abſolutely 


ſuch a h * 
douncil of ſtate againſt — of that kind'; || 1 
and ſuch regard was paid to their. interceſfions, thar: || | 


_ of baniſnment, 
ſent to the American colonies; Notwithſtan 


1 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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church- government 


thought it better adapted 
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became the head of a party, who infifted, that to 


murder. This ridiculous 


— was catried to 
eight, that they 


petitions to the: 


the lord mayor and his i ndent brethren were 
empowered to chan the ſeritence of death into that 
many felons were — 


ew eccentric proceedings, the reins of — 
„in the main, held with fo ſteady a hand, that 

no — — ſhook the public tranquillity. . 

The Scots, from a retroſpective view of 1 di- 

ſtractions that had prevailed in England ſince the 

captivity of the king, were very deſirous of being 

again governed by 4 


— 


His TORT of ENGL AN D 


| obliterated, though they ſeldom carried him 


than t prefer the form of b 
Roman to that uſed in the * 2 — 
I though 


and che city of Breda was appointed: for that 
ce deſcended from their | 


ancient kings. Phe demerits of the firſt Charles 
were almoſt forgotten, and his ſon had done nothing 
to induce them to believe he inherited his father's 


_ Inflexibility with regard to religion. Even the mar- 
quis of Argyle, and his violent covenanters, were 
not averſe to monarchical government, ,provided- 


their king embraced their tenets of religion. Argyle 
well knew that the reſtoration of Charles was in- 


compatible with the engagements he had entered into 
with Cromwell, on whom he chiefly depended for 


protection againſt the ſeveral factions formed in his 
country : but he hoped, that if Charles was reſtored, | 
he would be nothing better than the ſhadow. of a 
king, a mere name without authority; or that ſome 
ra. N might happen to prevent his landing in 


Scotland, notwithſtanding the preſſing invitations | 
he had received from the inhabitants of that king- 


dom. The ſpies. maintained by Cromwell at the 
court of Charles, informed him thoroughly of the 
ſtate of parties formed among the king's friends; 


terian or independent p 
Convinced that Ireland: could: now afford Aim no 


wards Scotland; as the only part of = dominions 


difagreeable; but he thought proper to open a con- 


ference with Winram, who had been fent from 
Scotland to Jerſey'with the following propoſitions : C 


1. „That the king ſhould ſign the covenant, and 


| Paſs an act for giving liberty to all that pleaſed to 
lin it, and for MF 


ng all that had been done in 
Scotland on that ſubject. 2. That he ſhould give 
the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts which had been rati- 


fied in the two laſt ſeſſions of the Scottiſh parliament; 
and that the kings of Scotland ſhould, for the forure, | 


| 


have no negative voice in that aſſembly. 3. That 


he ſhould recall his commiſſions given to Montroſe, 


for raiſing forces to be ſent into Scotland, and put a 
final ſtop to his proceedings. 4. That he fhonld 
0 mw. hs apiſts from about his perſon, and let 
nown ants only have ſeats in his c 
5. That ſome . either in or near Holland, ſhould 
be appointed to treat with commiſſioners from the 
ſtates of Scotland, who would be ſent thither, where 
every thing ſhould be provided. neceſſary for him 


Ch: 


with many odious particulars men 
friends of the royal family in both kingdoms, and 
with many. intolerable particulars d regard to the 
perſon of Charles himſelf. In matters of religion, 
ure king was the very reverſe of his father. 

conſidered the different forms of worſhip and 


among chriſtians, 2s ſo man 
different faſhions of the ſame cloalct. Hlerwas, in- 

deed, fondeſt of l but nierely:becauſe he 
to monarchy. His edu- 
cation had not greatly oon triputed vo fig his prindiples | 


Eo Ie 9 


| haſteried: his 


1 


door of the priſon, his 
| four principal towns of t 
[ interred with malefattors, unleſs bris [repentance ins 
affiſtance, Charles turned his whole thoughts to- | duced the Scottiſn divines to take off the txcorg- 
| munication. < I am mage proud,“ aid he, to the 
dere he could hope to be Freunde. The terms 
offered by the rigid covenanters were, indeed, highly | 


| 


and his. train to reſide in a legal manner. 6. That a 
eedy anfwer ſhould be given to theſe deſires.” {| 
Theſe offers were the mildeſt ever fent by the made. This gave Charles ſo much uneaſineſs, chat 

Scottiſh government: they were afterwards loaded 

ard to the beſt 


|| char: he muſt expect no aſſiſtance imthar kingdom uf: 


| the queen, who! created the church: 44 1 


| Scots looked upon this great man only in theo light 
of an impious, excommunicated: perſon, 'whobwis's 
rebel ta the covenant. He ſuffered the molt hberid 
| indignities, and was condemned to be hanged.” The 
and that he wiſhed rather to be reſtored by Montroſe, 
and the epiſcopal royaliſts, than he NINE the erg 


; wich regard to af try' ohe ſect. 
he had been 2 1nftructed) Fs 


Pomp af 
2 and the 3 wh their ban 


Prejutliees in the mind 01 5 Charles which were dae 


religion, 5 every thing r to give 2 
greateſt àverſion to the covenantꝰ wgin 5 ag 
determined to reteive the Scottith! 9 


A. D. 1650. During this interval, ow 


preparations: for lan in Scotland, 
and determined to exert all his pr A 'to:place the 


king on the throne! of his ahreſtorsg without hip 
ſigning any conditions. He had bien enoou encouraged 
by gteat promiſes of aſſiſtance from the cours of 
Denmark and Sweden, where many: .exctlient Scotch 
'officery well affected to the king, kad ſerved wich 

great reputation; but his impatienet and. topulty } 
a not ſuffer him to remain a lohgef 5 I 
and be landed, in the beginning of April, in the 
northern parts of Scotland; accompanied by a füll 
number of German ſoldiers. e. Had ſ ate red him. 
ſelf with weng; joined by many of his countrymen, 
but he was — e zeared to bn 
his ſtandard, and he was ſoon aftef ſur priſed and 
taken priſoner by his countrymen; The fatritical 


ſentence ran, that .his head ſhould be nailed 16 the 
and arms fixed up in the 
kingdom, and his body 


preſbyterian miniſters, < to have my head nailed to 
the plate mentioned: in the ſentence, than 1 ſhould 
be to have my picture hung up in the king's cham- 
hear Far from being diſturbed at having my legs 

my arms fent to the four principal towns in the 
a 5 I wiſh 1 had limbs enough t0 diſperſe 
through all the towns in Chriſtendom, in teſtimony 
of the cauſe for which I am condemned.” In the 
evening, he put theſe ſentiments into verſe; and died 
as he had lived, like a hero. He was in the flower 
25 his age when the } jaws'of fanaciciſn fnarched hin 
from his king and his country. 

During theſe tranſactions in Scotland the conſe 
rences were opened at Breda. Charles diſpute 
every propofition offered by the Scottiſh cotiimi- 
ſtoners, till he was informed of the defeat and death 
of Montroſe, when be no longer made any oppo- 
ſition, but agreed at once to all their demand. 
The treaty being thus concluded, Charles embarked 
on board a finall ſquadron of ſhips, and purſued 
his voyage towards Scotland. Before | they reached 
their intended port, the Scottiſh commiſſioners pro 

duced freſſi SW by which they inſiſted en ſtil 
greater ſacrifices than. any "Charles had hitherto 


he threatened to land in Denmark,” rather chan make 
ſuch degrading ſubmiſfions. His ' wiſeſt counſellors 
were, however, of a different opinion; and Charles, 
Fearing he might be interceptec by ſome of the pol. 
liament's thips,|purſucd his tovrle, e 


in an obſcure 
The king was: immediately n co under 


leſs he ſigned the covenant, and J diſmiſſed from 5 
. perſons ho were obnoxious ro/their pa 
hament. Charles was (obliged to ow en 


Scoteh covenanting:wyalifis retived'f rom the * 


"= 
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Some ef dhe Engliſh 
others e Jodged!1 A 
but at lan diſtance inbanyvitts 
alone, or h 
ewedt n ſurpttaing alacrity for fis ferwite j they 
flockedcto his ſtandarda in very partiof the kingdom, 
_ Argyleoves/careful that Charles ſhoyld wantvnothit 
| of the relpect or attentlarice chat had beem pdict te hib 
ancelſ dard andeendcayoiuredita give him q notions of 
his-0wn/inteteſt;- but, t a ſame time, fuffered'Him 
to excfciſe no perſonal acts of power, or ue Have any 
voice in he Management of public affairs/ - 
Ibis ateftion appraranceiiof royal honours Had; 
howeyem a Hr prizing effect on the courts of Europe, 
as well as on the minds of all his friends both at home 
and abi « 1 Emery. corner of i Eng nd was filled 
with repruaches dganſt>the:parliacem,” and in ſome 
placgs infurrections lattuglly fiappened which were not 
ſuppreſſed without difficulty. Charles, before he left 
Hollzad, had ſigned many commiſſions for agents 


- 


fled. hack mo che a6ncitionty: 


W 


o imprudent 
mur tine fheuld 


having mage kret 
land t oHe was) 


aden ee eee e 
: News me cr. deren in Scouting bur their 
Cromwell was defiraus of heading the troops in- 
great imereit both in the 


vas Unwilling to truſt eicher his princig 
tion in the Scottiſh war and he accordingly procured 
à vote in parliament that both himſelf and Fairfax 
ſhouki comitrand againſt the Seors ; and thar Fairfax 


received orders to cerery thing neceſſary for 
thought proper to refuſe rhe offer, and to reſign his 

commiſſion. This was, in reality, what Cromwell 
wanted; he had now no ſuperior in the army, and he 


* 
a 


exclaimed againſt the intended invaſion of Scorlan 
This paper declared, that though it was inte 
carry the Engliſh arms into Scotland, a defenſivewar 
only was deſigned 5 Od 
merely to prevent an-mvaſion' of Englanccg 

Cromwell deft London on the twenty ninth of June, 
and directed his march towards the borde:s of Scot- 


2 TV 
ww * 


as nearly the ſame thing, and thought the whole diffl- 
culty conſiſted in bringin gay 
But though he looked Wik contempt uper the forces 
of Scotland, he knew that it was abſolately neceſſaty 
to drive Charles out of that kingdom; 'becauſe while 
he reſided there in a royal capacity, his party in Eng- 
land continued to enoreaſe; many of chem having 
already joined him in Scotland, and others wete pre- 
paring to raiſe an infuxrection 
his army ſhould p 
Argyle, in the 
ly jealous of che- 


W . - * ww 


= 


is tke borders. 


mean eime continued to be extreme: 


0 
at 
de 
15 
S, 
r- 
if 


inconſiſtent with his 
col sone liberties' of his country. Ele endeavoured 
© give Charles right notions both with regard to go: 
verament and his own intereſt; but the heart of the 


and || 
nm b duſos of the. king's friends 
ptriori .i\i;Bgdki netram 
the; kingn entertain: ve ſhticereſt] 
Juffaredi-o-be withubitn,” Notwith- 


tended-againſt Scotland; but Fairfax, ho had ſtil 
| army and partiatnent, "Was i 
an obſtacle that was not eaſily removed: Cromwell ff 
iples or ambi- || 


the immediate march of the army. Fairfax; however, | 


feared nb-oppoſition in partiament. He, however, 
thought proper 20 /publith-a declaration in Order ro | 
remove the ſcruples of the preſpyterians, who loud ly 
ih it was intended to | 


; and that this method was taken 


land. He conſidered fighting and beating the Scots 


on a general engagement. 


in England as ſoon as 


ous of che ropal party, who were for reſtoring | 
king upon his own terms. This he knew was | 
own” ſafety, and the eivil and 
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young king was already debauched;and his prejudices 
— eie ert had him 4 conkder 
them only as a company of mad enthuſiaſts. The 
leing was indeed charmed with the politeneſs of Ar- 
 gple's (behaviours his elegant manners, and inſtfuctive 
eon ver ſation : but he could not digeſt his conſinement; 
nor did Asgyle think ic prudent to truſt him with the 
management of flimſelf. But the mortifications he 
mer With from Argyle were nothing when compared 

ged to ſuffer from the zealots. 


to thoſe he was obli 
The general afſemblyy and after wards the commirree 
of eſtates together with the army, who were entirely 
governed by the aſſembly, publiſhed- a declaration; 

in which they proteſted, That they: did not eſpouſe 
any malignant quarrel or party, but fought merely 
on their. former grounds or prigeiples; that they 
* diſelaimed all the ſins and guilt of che king and his 
* houùſe; nor would they o him or his intereſt; 
E otherwiſe than with a ſubotd ination to God, and 
o far as he qwned and proſecuted the capſe of 
God, and acknowledged tlie ſins of his houſe, and 
of his former Wayne inner 
Tzis declaration wanted no comment: The king 


by I] knewche was entirely at their merey, and muſt ſubmit | 


to every thing they propoſed; He iſfued a deplara- 
tion in the very = they fequired q he gave thanks 
for the merciful. diſpenſations of providence, by 


A Which he was recovered from the ſnare of evil coun- 


| cate, much leſs to countetance, any of them in any 

Part of his dominions. He declared that he would 
neirher love nor favour any who have ſo little cofiſti- 
enee as to follow his intereſts, in preferenee to the 
| goſpel and kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. And he ex- 
preſſed his hope; that whatever-iltifucceſs his former 

guilt might have drawn upon his cauſe; yet having 
now obtained metcy to be on God's fide, and to ac- 

kiowledge his own cauſe ſubordinate to that of God, 

the divitie providerice would crown his arms with 
Having obtained this victory over the king; and 
placed rhe crown in ſubordination to the altar, the 
 Seottih clergy pointed their ſpiritual inſtruments 
I]. er the invaders of their country. They repreſent- 

ed Cromwell as an incarnate devil, and his ſoldiers 
as ſo many monſters of blood and cruelty; who were 
ordered to put all the Scots to rhe ſword without any 
regard to age, condition, or ſex. This had the de- 
fired effect. The ſouthern parts of Scotland were in 
an inſtant depopulated, the inhabitants flying to the 
northward for ſhelter and protection. Cromwell was 
aſtoniſhed when he paſſed the borders to find he was 
going to enter 2 defo6late wilderneſs, where it would 
be impoſſible to ptoeure proviſions for his army. He 
was; indeed; attended By a fleet, but ſupplies from 
them were difficult and precarious; The only method 
that ſeemed to offer ſucceſs was to publiſh a declara- 
tian, that he Was not come to defolate the country, 
| but to ſupport them in their civil and rn rights 

and privileges. He alſo was very careful treat 
all che Scots that fell into his hands with unuſual 


| ſhould receive a new. comimiſſion from the houſe for | 
that purpoſe. In the mehm time the council of ftare 


ö 


| kindneſs: But all his attempts to gain che favour of 
| the inhabitants were in vain : they fled from him, as 
from a peſtilence, and he advanced towards Dunbar 
under itfffinige difficulties: For by this time + 

erable 


| 


1 
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derable party of Scots, had put themſelves between 
his fleet and army, fo that he faw himſelf in danger 
of periſhing b f amine 11 
| Tie Engliſh army conſiſted of about eighteen! 
thouſand men; and that of ots, which: was: 


commanded by general Leſley, of about twenty thou 
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5 


deſcend into the plain, and gabe the Iustls cf l 
' rary promiſed rheie miniſters by che voice uf e. 

Cromwell could hardly believe his eyes den he, H 
Pereeived the Scottiſn camp in motion, and Venta 


to foretelꝭ witliout any revelatiom from above * 


ſand, beſides a vaſt multitgde of irregulars,. But 
Cromwell's. were the beſt troops in the world, while 


the . Scottiſh. army was compoſed of men differing in 


theit principles, aukward in their exerciſes, their 
arms neither well formed fon offerice or defence, et 
fall; of preſumption partly: from an idea of theit 
on valour, but chiefly from the enthùſiaſtic aſſuran- 


* 


”" 


ees of their preachers. >; _*-, |}, 45 1 hn 


The Scots were poſſeſſed of Edingburgh caſtle; 
and their army poſted ſo advantageouſly near that 
city, that it could not be attacked: Cromwell ſaw 
this and was fearful for the event; he perceived only 

but a, diſmal proſpect of famine; for the ſtormy wea- 

ther prevented him from receiving any proviſions 
from his ſnips. He ſtill endeavoured by acts of hu- 
manity to the Scots who fell into hands, and by do- 


ing juſtice to his own ſoldiers, who. were) fond of | 
_ plundering: the country, to make a party among the 


enemy; but without ſucceſs; and their preachers 
began already te triumph from the pulpits, that the 
Engliſh:army, was on the point of being deſtroyed. 
Finding all his attempts abortive; Cromwell ad- 
vanced towards the Scottiſn camp, and endeavoured, 
by every expedient, to provoke Leſley to à battle; 
but the Scatchman well knew, that though his army 
was much ſuperior in numbers, his forces were far 
inferior to the Engliſh-in diſcipline and experience; 
and therefore care! | 
trenchments of his camp. He, however, :endea- 
youred to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers by fmall 


' ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, and was generally ſucceſs- 


fal. His army increaſed daily both in numbers. and 
courage. The king came to the camp, and having 
exerted himſelf in one of theſe rencounters, gained 


extremely on the affections of the ſoldiery, who were 


fat more deſirous of ſerving under a young prince of 


ſpirit, than a committee of preaching, gownſmen. 


This produced a fatal effect, they cauſed the king to 


leave the camp, ;- and at the ſame: time purged the 


army of near four thouſand malignants, whoſe zeal 
for the royal cauſe. had led them to attend their prince, 
and were all of them ſoldiers of credit and experience. 


They ſaid they had no need of the aſſiſtance of the || 
ungodly, their army being entirely compoſed of 
be conquered by the arm of 


ſaints, who could not 


\ * 


Cromwell deſpairing of being able to bring the 


Leſley followed him, and encamped on the heights of 
of Lammermure, which overlook that town. The 
Engliſh general hoped he ſhould now be able to ac- 
eompliſh his purpoſe. of forcing the Scots to leave the 

| heights; but he ſoon perceived, that this was impoſ- 
ſible, and that Leſley had taken poſſeſſion of all the 


difficult paſſes between Dunbar and Berwick. Theſe | 


diſcoveries almoſt drove Cromwell to deſpair. His 
army was inthe utmoſt diſtreſs for: want of proviſions, 
and he was on the point of forming à reſolution of 
embarking all his toot and artillery, and of breaking 
through with his horſe, the different poſts poſſeſſed 
by the enemy in his route to Berwick. The madneſs 
of the Scottiſh miniſters prevented him from putting 


this reſolution into practice; and of loſing at once 


all the honours he had acquired in ſo many glorious 
campaggg Ln, ind 

The enthuſiaſtical miniſters in Scotland had been, 
according to their expreſſion, wreſtling day and night 
with the Lord in prayer, and now fancied they had 
obtained the . victory. Revelations, they ſaid, had 
been made them from heaven, that the ſectarian and 
heretical. army, together with Agag their leader, 
would be delivered into their hands. The ſoldiers 
catched the flame of enthuſiaſm, and forced their 


general, notwithſtanding all his remonſtrances, to 


ully kept himſelf within the in- 


| 


| the Lord had delivered his enemies ifrohighang/:. .: 
The e en bagea in the morning of therhing 
l of September, and ſoon became neral, but the 
Giſpute was unequal. The Scots, N chan 
| double the number of the Engliſh, wers fe far from 
| ſanding the ſhock of CromwelPs veterans; chat ri * 
| ſuffered themſelves to be cut to pieces, 
out reſiſtance: One regiment of Highlanders on 
made a proper reſiſtance: they were very Httle affect. 
ed with the enthuſiaſm of their brethren, and did not 
rely om the miraculous interpoſi tion of Heaven for al. 
ſiſtance. They exerted their whole power, and: for 
ſome time ſtopped the career of the Engliſt. But 
being abandoned by their friends, they werte obliged 
to ſubmit to ſuperior force, and leave the field ef 


. 


— 


RY 


N battle to the enemy. * ie Ha NAT tt 
Cromwell's victory was complete; Awards lt 
- four thouſand Scots were ſlainioh the field'of battle, | 
and ten thouſand taken priſoners 3 together wich all 
their colours; arms, ammunitioni tents and baggnde 


The Engliſh general purſued his advantage an 25 


nant of the Scottiſh army fled to Stirling. The. ap. 


| proach. of winter, and an intermitting fever, with 

which he was ſeized, prevented Cromwell from ad. 

| vancing:farther\into:the-kingds wuig ;; 
divines with 


—— 


He now. boldly attacked the Scottiſh 
their own weapons, and publiſhed ſeveral: letterb in 
which he openly: defended the independent princi- 
| ples; and aſked, them, with an air of triumph. 
whether the Lord had not declared againſt them? 
They replied, that the Lord had only kid his face 
for a time from Jacob; but would ſoon ariſe to vin- 
dicate the cauſe of his people. Cromwell retofted 
their arguments with great force, and was „certainly 
more than a match for them in the argument. You 
ſay,“ faid this artful leader, .< you have not ſo learn 
ed Chriſt, as to hang the equity of your cauſe upon 
events. We could wiſh that blindneſs had not 
been upon your eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſpen- 
ſations which God hath lately wrought in England. 
But did not you ſolemnly appeal and pray ? Did 
not we do ſo too? And ought not we and you to 
think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of the 
great God, in this mighty and ſtrange appearance of 
his, inſtead of lightly calling it an event? Were 
not both your and our expectations renewed from 
time to time, while we waited upon God, to ſee 
which way he would manifeſt himſelf upon our ap- 
peals? And ſhall we, after all our prayers, faſtings, 
tears, expectations, and folemn appeals, call theſe 
mere events? The Lord pity you. Surely we 
e fear, becauſe it hath been a merciful and (gracious | 


CC 


—— 


cc 


\ deliverance aus,, bod, 3G 
e] beſeech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch 
after the mind of the Lord in it towards yau, and 
< we ſhall help you by our prayers, that ye may find 
< it. For yet, if we know our heart at all, our 
bowels do in Chriſt yearn towards the godly in 
&' Scotland. rate bo Foe, 
Such were the triumphal expreffions of this arch- 
hypocrite, over a fallen fanatical enemy. But the 
Scottiſh miniſters ſupported tlieir own tenets with the 
ſtrongeſt perſeverance. * They imputed: the late de- 
feat to the manifold proyocations of the king's houſe, 
of which they feared he had not thoroughly repented; 
to the ſecret intruſion of malignants into the king's 
family; and to the leaving a: moſt malignant and 
profane guard of horſe, who being ſent for to be 
purged, arrived only two days before the defeat, and 


& 


were ſuffered to fight among the godly. To ſuch 
wretched evaſions were theſe miniſters reduced to ward 
off the blow of ridicule for their late promiſes 
victory. Et We wee oor nd og Fat 
While Charles was at the head of an army in 110 
| | : 


* 


\ 
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1 wich relpeer; and all the language of foreip 
od e a thit ef France and Spain, expreſſed 
thetr deteſtation of the Engliſh rebels and regicides, 
Bot in reality, cheſe two courts neither wiſhed not 
*dexvourcd his -reftoration.” The grand duke of 
Mauſcovy; at Once more barbarous and more generous, 
received Colepepper as an agent from Charles, and 
ſupplied him with a large ſum of money. The duke 
of Lorrain, though he had not a foot of land he 
could call his own, ſupplied Charles and his family 
vith conſiderable ſums. The prince of Eat, | 
tinued to be his faithful and uſeful friend, and a few 
of the German princes threw their' mites into his 
teaſury. The king of Denmark aſſiſted him to the 
utmoſt of his power, but his kingdom was poor, and 
ina precarious dependence on the Dutch. Chriſtina, 
een of Sweden, who cheriſhed the moſt extraordr- 


nary paſſion for every thing that was extraordinary 
either in war or literature; was now ſo charmed with 


exploits of Cromwell, that ſhe entertained a kin 
K Fm paſſion for his perſon, and recommended 


wad his ſervants and ambaſſadors abroad were treat- | diſdaining the meanneſs and ſelf-ſufficiency of the 


| was eaſy and infinuating ; his per 
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| Scotch preſbyterians, refuſed to ſubmit to their diſ- 


| cipline. The marquis of Argyle, would he have 


truſted the royaliſts, might have retrieved the late 
defeat; but the longer he converſed with Charles, 
the more reaſon he ſaw to diſtruſt him, and to keep 
a very watchful eye over his conduct. Charles had 
in his converſation ſomething bewitchingly ſoft : he 
talked to the Scots in their own language: his addreſs 
p Bn beautiful, and 
his underſtanding far ſuperior to what Argyle ex- 
pected. . But the marquis was convinced that he 
both deſpiſed and hated the tovenanters ; that all he 
did was from convenience or neceſſity ; that he was 


| tintured with arbitrary principles; and that the 


_ misfortunes of his family had only taught him the 
art of diſſimulation, in order to re-eftabliſh his power. 
Argyle could. not avail himſelf of the aſſiſtance of 
either the epiſcopal or preſbyterian royaliſts : his 
bloody proceedings ovink Montroſe and his friends; 
who acted under the king's commiſſion, had ſtruck 


| all mankind with horror. He ſaw the conſequences 


it to her council, and to the prince ſhe intended for 
her ſucceſſor, 'to avail themſelves of the friendſhip of 
wh D. 1651. Blake, Deane, and Popham; ſtill | 
continued to command the Engliſh fleet, which was 
now-increaſed to more than double its former num- | 
ber; but the parliament was very uneaſy that prince | 
Rupert and his ſquadron had found à kind reception | 
in the harbours of Portugal, The truth is, the 


Portugueſe had at this time ſeveral very rich ſhips 


— > 


coming from the Brazils, which they were afraid 
might be intercepted by the fleets of the Engliſh 
parliament. The ſhips under the command of prince 
Rupert therefore promiſed to be of ſignal. ſervice to | 
the Portugueſe, and he had actually been invited | 
thirher before he left Ireland: In his ban he 

loſt two or three of his beſt ſhips in a ſtorm; but he 

took a great many rich prizes, Which he ſold, and 
generouſly remitted the money to Charles. Vane, 
who reſided at the court of Portugal, as agent from | 


the Engliſh parliament, made vigorous remonſtrances | 
on this ſubject; but they were not much regarded, 
and, at laſt; the court of Portugal declared itſelf | 
friend to Charles. Upon this the parliament ordered 

Blake to ſail immediately; ' with 'a ſtrong ſquadron, 
to the c6aſt of Portugal, and demand that the fleet 
of prince Rupert ſhould be” given up, as they were 
nothing better than rebels and pirates, and conſe- 


If this was denied, Blake had inſtructions to deftroy | 
them wherever he could find them. On his arrival 
at the mouth of the river of Liſbon; he demanded | 
the fleet of prince Rupert; but the court of Portu- 
gal was ſo far from complying; that the king declared 


. 
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could nor would reſtore the king; and the beſt'offi- 


vently entitled neither to protection nor neutrality. 


he would ſuffer no more Engliſh ſhips: to enter his 


of his conduct, and trembled for the event, whenever 


the king was intruſted with the powers of royalty. 
He therefore treated Charles with more condeſcenſion; 
and removed ſeveral particulars which had rendered 
% oo 13-0007 739% 0 
Charles was not ignorant of the cauſes that Pro- 
duced this relaxation, and began to exert ſome power 
with regard to his own affairs. His principal re- 
ſource lay in the affections of his friends: for when 
the revenues of the kingdom of Scotland were ſtated; 
they amounted to no more than ſeventeen thouſand 


| fix hundred and ten pounds; 5 7 ſhillings and 


eight · pence ſterling,” to defray all the charges of his 


| court and government. This poverty was owing to 


the rapaciouſneſs of the Scots themſelves, who, ever 
ſince the acceſſion of the Stuart family to the crown 
of Englarid, had been in a manner quartered on the 


| royal” revenues; and had raiſed both fortunes and 
| families from what they had extorted from the crown; 


But this was no time for reſumption; and Charles, 


at preſent; enjoyed a decent ſtate; and had about him 


the proper officers of the Scottiſh court. Charles 
now ventured to propoſe, at the council-board; pro- 
per perſons for commiſſions in his army; and ſeveral 


| of the counſellots, knowing the king's inclinations; 


reſumed courage ſufficient to ſecond him, even with- 


out applying to Argyle for leave. At laſt the royaliſts 


joining with the more moderate preſbyteriaris; Leſley 
was charged, in direct terms, with treachery. at the 
battle of Dunbar, and required by the royal council 
aſſembled at Perth to deliver in to the board a cir- 
cumſtantial account of his behaviour that day; ' 
This coalition between tlie proteſtants and mode- 
rate preſpyterians rendered the conqueſt of Sedtland 
a work of more difficulty than Cromwell before 
imagined, conſidering the completè victory he had 
obtained at Dunbar. The caſtſe of Edinburgh ſtill 
held out. Charles was in poſſeſſion of the paſs at 
1 and behind him lay the moſt populous and 


| beſt affected counties in Scotland; While the country 


where Cromwell lay had been eaten up, and the in- 
habitants looked upon his men as infernal dæmons. 
The king's levies were going on with great ſucceſs, 
and there was no doubt but he would ſoon be at the 
head of a much ſtronger army than that which had 
been defeated at Dunbar; Theſe circumſtances, and 
the increaſing averſion of the country towards his 
army; gave Crommtll: infinite uneaſineſs. He en- 
deavoured to reconcilè the people to his perſon, by 
treating them with uncommon humanity in his 
marches. He ſent a meſſenger to the governor of 
Edinburgh caſtle, inviting the preachers to take 
again poſſeſſion of their pulpits, provided they med- 
dled not with the eivil affairs of the kingdom in 
their ſermons. This invitation was rejected witli 
diſdain; and they treated his offers with the moſt 
contumelious language. | 


cers he had to depend upon were royaliſts;'who|| 


Ii the mean time; the independent faction at Weſt⸗ 
of minſtex 
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minſter were extremely carefyl to make eycty 
_ Either of their arms or councils, 4 
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inn 
ſucceſs, 
ind of teſt for 
diſcovering their enemies. They ordered a thankſ. 
giving to be obſerved for tie advantages gained over 
the Scots at Dunbar: Many of the preſbyterians 
refuſed to obſerve it, and were perſecuted on, that 


account with great ſeverity z, but they were unfortu- 


nate in their proſecutions; hardly a jury could be 
found that would bring in their verdict, guilty: An: 
other high court of juſtice was therefore eſtabliſhed 
for the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk; Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Lincoln, and th 

new bodies of horſe and foot. in every par of the 
Kingdom; the pay of the officers and ſoldiers, both 
by ſea and land, was augmented; and the greateſt 
induſtry and punctuality obſerved in procuring ſup- 
plies, both for the fleet and acmy. 


* 


the parliament to increaſe the revenues of the king: 
dom, the contributions on the public were raiſed*to 


one hundred thouſand pounds a month. They en- 
couraged the importation of bullion; they impoſed [| ) 
a teſt, called An Engagement, upon all the people were, maſter of Scotland, and accordingly his con- 
| gueſts in that kingdom were rapid. and important, 
| He made himſelf maſter of Perth, with all the ad. 


who lived under their government; by which they 
were obliged to ſwear fidelity to the commonwealth; 


as conſtituted withont a king or houſe of lords. They | 


alſo paſſed ſeveral other acts, all of them tending to 


The truth is, the preſbyterians had loſt the majority 
in the houſe. There were, however, ſtill ſeveral men 


of too great abilities to pay any attention to the mere 


forms of religion: theſe were republicans; and 


ter adapted to the eſtabliſnment of a commonwealth. 
But notwithſtanding cheſe acquiſitions gained by 
the parliament, Cromwell was {till in a very indif- 
ferent ſtate in Scotland. He was unable to attack | © as a 
and that the royaliſts daily deſerted from the army. 


drooping courage of his ſoldiers. Charles and the 


royaliſts had no attained a great aſeendency in Scot- 


the impoveriſhed ſtate of the revenues would admit. 


The marquis of Argyle ſtill ſhewed great reſpect to 
his perſon, and had aſſiſted at his coronation, where 


the king was obliged again to take the covenant, and 


* 


pulpit. The duke of Hamilton was, how 


admitted to court; and both the parliament and 
general aſſembly declared, that in a time of fuch 
imminent danger, there ſhould be no exception of 
perſons. This gave encouragement to the royaliſts, 


who now flocked from all quarters to the Engliſn 


ſtandard, The duke of Hamilton commanded under 


Charles, Leſley was lieutenant-general, Middleton 
major-general of the horſe, and Maſſey general of 
the Enpliſhis b i, Fanta en 

The royal army till increaſing, Cromwell ordered 


colonet Overton to croſs the Forth, at the head of 


— 


Cambr e Ide of Ely, | Orders | 
were alſo iflued, by Cromwell's direction, for raifing | 


theſe augmentations tendered it neceſſary. for | 


though they hated Cromwell, they: joined the inde- | 


land, and he had been crowned at Scone, with as 
much magnißcence as the temper of the times and 


. 
: 


, - [ 
ever, now 


{ 
! 


| 


! 


| 
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fixteen hundred foot, and three hundred horſe: theſe | 


were followed by major-general Lambert, and colonel 


Okey, with another body of 'fifteen hundred foot, 


and eight hundred horſe; while he himſelf marched 


towards Stirling, in order either to bring the Scots to 
a battle, or force them to divide their army. But 
when he came in ſight of the Scottiſh camp, he 
found it too ſtrong to be attacked, and their officers 


too cautious to be drawn from their poſt. 


While both the main armies lay thus in ſignt of 


each other, an engagement happened in Fife between 


the forces that had paſſed the Forth under Lambert, 


and a ſtrong detachment of the royaliſts, greatly to 
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to liſten to many Jong ſpeeches and prayers from the 


4 
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Charles, whoſe army lay beyond the Forth, and who 
ſtill continued to keep poſſeſſion of Stirling. Crom- 
well's men began to be ſickly, he himſelf was in a 
very indifferent ſtdte of health, the country round 
him was a deſart, and he had no opportunity of per- 
forming any remarkable action, that might revive the 


ſo p | the rear of the king's army. But he ch 
encourage their friends, and terrify their enemies. march of the royaliſts into England of too much 

importance to truſt the management of the war to 
| any but himſelf; and accordingly, leaving genera 


| conſidered 


| blamed;, he was accuſed. of forcing an 
| the bowels of England, and of having trifled away 


the diſadvantage of the latter, five of thats us 
of foot, and th fame number of bert Be Be 
pieces, and fifteen hundred taken priſoners, 5 to 
WE . great advantages from 1. om. 
palling the Forth: it was, indeed, © ab nder 
maſterly ackions he ever performed 10705 he b. moſt 
8 ſtrengthened Lambert's pany I” 
thouſand men, by which he not onh ſecured al th 
7555 ar oY F ens put himſelf berween the 
ing and the northern provin o the 
reſiſts chiefly e 
Charles had now no choice, but that of gebt 
Cromwell, or marching into England, h 5 
of the parliament had been weakened greatly by 
detachments ' but the mouths of the violent cou! 
nenting preachers, fince the defeat at Fife, wer, 


opened againſt Charles and all his adherents. wh... 
they accuſed of being the authors ” . | 


misfortune; Charles therefore thought ; 5 
march into England, where he haped fo E Wy | 


r by the friends to monarchy, who were 
ſtill very, numerous; FFF 
he march of the royal army left Cromwell, as it 


Jacent country, and detached Lambert to hang on 


ought the 


C 


Monk to command in Scotland, he began his march 
in purſuit of the king, at the head of the main body 
%%% ĩ ̃ͤ—ͤ ˙—§˙·—• et | 
The beſt. officers about Charles entertained yet 
melancholy prefages of the conſequences that val 
robably attend this march; and, from an excellent 
etter wrote by the duke of Hamilton to his niece, 
it appears to have been conſidered as a deſperate ſtep; 
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But the E party at Weſtminſter eithe 


or affected to conſider, this matter in 


very different light. The conduct of Cromwell was 


ng an enemy into 


„— 
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his advantages in Scotland, . it Was t00 late 00 


ſelves. His abſence, however, gave ſome advantage 
to chis enemies; and they made great intereſt to fave 


hatred of the preſby terians ggainſt Cromwell, and 
liament, for ſuffering the royal army to enter England. 


freely owned, that he had ſuffered the king to march 


ment did their parts in deſending the moſt tenable 
paſſes, his whole army muſt be ruised wheres # 


| 


little regard to theſe 


retrieve them. 5 l | 
ions to ſpeak for them. 


calumnies; he left his a 


Love, a preſpyterian preacher, who had for ſome 
time continued under ſentence of death for being 
engaged in the ſervige of the king, But Cromxel 

who well knew that one inſtance' of ſeverity would 
have more effect upon the preſpyterians than twenty 
of lenity, refuſed; their requeſt, and- Love was ac- | 
cordingly executed. This ſeverity, increaſed, the 


ſeveral warm ſpeeches were made againſt him in pai- 


Ignorant of the effect theſe prepoſſeſſions might have 
on the parliatent, Cromwell, in- his; letters, ver 


into England, from a perſuaſion, that if the parlia- 


winter campaign in Scotland might have ruined thit 
of os gen 2 * 1 ET, 2 
The king, who expected great reinforeement 
Bis err Eaglandl. Found chunk, gramly diſap- 
pointed. Terrified: at ſo dangerous an enterprie 
the Scots loſt their -nfual courage, and deſerted In 
great numbers; while the Engliſn preſpyterias 
having received no intelligence of the kings 47 
proach, were not prepared to join him. I. his wes⸗ 
fare was full as unexpected to the royaliſts; 50 
were they very deſirous of joining the royal ſtan 
as the Scottiſh miniſters, even in this deſperate 4 
tremity, had iſſued orders not to admit auf fh 
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| youred to improve this advantage, and charged, at 


they had been unconeerned ſpectators of the engage- ' 
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refuſed to take the cavenant. The carl of Derby | 


5 r 


King 


march, his recruns were diſperſed by a party of the 


© 1-2mentary forces; ſo that when Charſes reached 
Morceſter, he found his army was not more nume- 


his march 2 — 
well followed the king with the utmoſt expe- 
2 1 being joined by e of the dif- 
ſerent counties through which he paſſed, he inveſted 
Worceſter with an army of forty chouſand men. 
Oh the third of September, he attacked che roy aliſts, 
1nd the engagement ſoon became general, and very 


rous than when he 


bloody. Charles led-on his men in perſon, with an 
intrepidity which amazed even Cromwell himſelf; 
vile the Scottiſh. infantty bohaved ſo gallantly, that 


they obliterated the mean opinion that uſurper had 
always entertained of their courage. By this time 
Cromwell had brought up ſome field. pieces, to make 
good the paſſes he had gained; but theſe were at- 
tacked with ſo much impetuoſity by the duke of 
Hamilton's regiment, that the artillery-was, for ſome 
time, in the power of the royaliſts. Charles endea- 


the head of ſome of his battalions, with ſo much” 
ſpirit, that Cromwell was obliged robo 
veterans, whom he had hitherto ſpared. ! The diſpnte 
was now no longer equal; for Leſley, the Scottiſh” 
general, remained in the city with his horſe, as if 


ment. The parliamentary army now made a general 
attack on all the poſts ef the royaliſts, and were 
every where ſucceſsful. The brave duke of Hamilton 
was mortally wounded.' General Maſſey was alſo: 
wounded, and taken . priſoner. Charles, however, 
ſtill made, a noble defence: he had two horſes killed 
under him, but he was always foremoſt in every poſt 
of danger. Had Leſley done his duty, Cromwell 


muſt have purchaſed his victory very dear; but he had now joined him, to repair to the houſe of Mr. 
Whitegrave, a catholic gentleman, who lived at 
ſome diſtance from Boſeobel, and where lord Wilmot 
had, before he joined his royal maſter, been concealed; 
They accordingly paſſed thither with the five Pen- 


continued totally inactive, notwithſtanding the dread- 


ful ig of his countrymen. ' The king made 
another effort to lead his broken troops to the charge; 
but neither his actions, his words, nor his preſence, 


could prevail. The tide of victory became irre- 


ſiſtible; and Cromwell entered Worceſter ſword in 
hand; nor could Charles prevail on the Scottiſh” 
cavalry, who were ſtill unbroken, 'to make one 


attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. The 


king muſt now have fallen into the enemy's hand, 
had not the brave colonel Drummond, : and a few 


battalions of foot, ſtopped the victors at Sudbury- 
gate, while Charles made his eſcape throughthe gate 
e 


of St. Martin's in the duſk of the evening. He 


of Shrewſbury, Cleveland and Derby, and about 


ſixty horſe. This defeat was fatal to the Scotriſh 
army, the greater nutmber being either killed ot 
taken priſoners; and many of the parties that eſcaped 
were put to death by the country people. een 
"Diſtreſs is a powetful advocate for fallen maj 
and the loſs which Charles ſuſtained py xhis total 


defcat was amply compenſated by the pity, the love, | 
the eſteem, and the tenderneſs Which now touched 


the hearts of the people. The Engliſh ſeemed to be 


been remarkably forward in oppoſing His progreſs, 
were now the firſt in commiſerating his misfortunes; 

is unmerited ſufferings, his courage, his conſtancy, 
were the general topics of diſcourſe; while his eſcapes 
rom the unremitted vigilance of his inveterate ene- 
mies, were conſidered as ſo many miraculous indica- 
tions that he was deſtined to fway the ſceptre of 
England. 190099 } FFF 

It could not be expected that Charles, attended by 
o many of his friends, could ever eſcape from his 
burſuers; and it was therefore thought prudent that 
the king ſhould "ſeek. for that protection alone which 
vas deſpaired of with his companions. On their 
arrival at Kidderminſter, the king. purſuant to the 
alvice of the earl of Derby, retired to Boſcobel, a 
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{yay large reward promiſed to any who ſhould betray 
him 


1]'He had, indeed, a dignity of ſentiment far ſuperior 


to his condition ; aril'was more pleaſed with Having 
beſtow, He had four brothers equally loyal with 


ants, Was now his companion, except the five faith- 
houſe, and ſometimes in the fields. But even this 


Two ſtrangers continuing ſome time at Boſcobel, 


of the parliament's army were diſperſed all over the 
ſhould continue conſtantly in the woods; and, for 


the ſight of the enemy. While they continued in 
this retreat, they ſaw ſeveral-ſoldiers paſs by in ſearch 


. 


But notwichſtanding all their precautions, it was 


Boſcobel; and it was propoſed by lord Wilmot, who 


;derells, and met with a very kind reception. During 
aſſiduous in their inquiries after all ſtrangers that 


the fidelity of his friends would not have been ſuffi- 
cient to have ſaved him, had not the houſes, 'whither 


cers of juſtice. l 
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aſhamed of their own triumphs ; and ſome who had 


Il 


| houſe, was now. made acquainte with -the king's 
| diſtreſs, and the neceſſary precautions were taken for 
| carrying him thither. But his majeſty's feet were ſo 
hurt by walking about in heavy boots, or country- 
men's ſhoes, which did net fit him, that he was 
forced to mount on horſeback; and in this manner 
he travelled to Bentley, ſtill attended by the five 


conſultation, it was reſolved that the king ſhould 
repair to Briſtol, where it was hoped a ſhip might be 
found to carry him over to the continent: and, in 
order to prevent any diſcovery being made durin 

the journey, it was propoſed to make uſe of a paſs 
that had been procured: for Mrs. Jane Lane, the 
, colonePs ſiſter, for herſelf and ſervant to viſit Mrs. 


of Briſtol. Charles was . accordingly dreſſed in the 
habit of a ſervant, and rode before the lady, lord 
ſtranger Who had joined them by accident. 
Nothing remarkable happened during their jour- 
| ney; but on their arrival at Norton's houſe, Mrs, 


the toad, and deſired that he might have a private 
| room, 


lone houſe on the borders of Staffhidſhire, inhabited 
y one Penderell, à farmer. This man was an un- 
Thaken friend to the royal party; and though death 
was denounced againft all who concealed. the king, 
„Fenderell preſerved an incorruptible integrity. 
it in his power to conceal his royal maſter,” than to 

have enjoyed all the advantages Cromwell was able to 
himſelf, and theſe all joined in alliſting their diſtreſſed 
ſovereign. The king was eloathed in the dreſs of a 
e and carried into the woods with a bill in his 
hand; where they pretended to be employed in mak- 
ing faggots, Colonel Careleſs only, of all his attend- 
ful Penderells. He ſometimes lay on ſtraw in the 
manner of life was expoſed to the utmoſt danger. 
could not be concealed from the ſervants, and parties 


neighbourhood, in ſearch of his majeſty. It was 
therefore thought prudent that the king and Careleſs 


the better ſecurity, they mounted upon a large oak, 
the leaves and branches of which ſheltered them from 


of the king; and ſome of them expreſſed, in their 
hearing, their earneſt deſire of ſeizing him. This 
tree was, for many years after, held in great venera- 
tion; and, for having concealed his majeſty from the 
{ſight of his enemies, was called, The Royal Oak, 


found impoſſible to conceal the ing any longer at“ 


the whole time, the parliament's officers were very 


were lately arrived in theſe parts; and, perhaps, all 


he retired, generally belonged to Roman catholics, 
and contained ſeveral ſecret hiding: places in che walls 
and wainſcot, Where they concealed their perſecuted 
J prieſts, when their houſes were ſearched. by the offi- 


Colonel Lane, a zealous loyaliſt, who reſided at 
: Bentley, not many miles diſtant from W e | 


Penderells, his faithful companions. After ſome 


Norton, a near relation, who lived within three miles 


Wilmot, with a hawk on his hand, paſſing for a 


Lane pretended that her ſervant had been taken ill on 
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room, where. he might be quiet. In this chamber 
Charles kept himſelf concealed, but he was known 


by one Pope, the butler, at his firſt entering the | 


houſe. He, however, prudently concealed the diſ- 
Coyery, but took the firſt opportunity of throwiing 
himſelf on his knees before the king; and praying for 
his life and preſervation. Charles was greatly alarmed | 
at this incident, but made the butler promiſe that he 
would keep the ſecret inv iolably, and he ſcrupulouſſy 
performed the engagement. 

After continuing ſome days at Norton's houſe, they 
were informed that no ſhip. was expected to ſail from 
Briſtol either to France or Spain in leſs than a month. 
This rendered their ſcheme abortive; and it was 


agreed that the king ſhould intruſt his perſon to 


colonel Windham of Dorſetſhire, a gentleman who 
had always been a zealous partizan of the royal fa- 


mily. ; Before he received the king, Windham aſked | 


leave to'intruſt the ſecret to his mother, his wife, and 
four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he could depend; 
and not one of them proved wanting either in honour 
or diſcretion. - Here the king continued nineteen days, 
and all his friends in every part of Europe were held 
in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with regard to his ſafety. 
It was indeed generally imagined that he was dead, 


and this notion 3 among his ene- 


mies, operated greatly in his favour, by relaxing 
their diligenee. After leaying Windham's houſe he 
repaired to Charmouth, where he was in the utmoſt 
danger of being . diſcovered by the ſagacity of a 
blakCnith, who declared that the banks on which his 
majeſty rode had been ſhod in the north, and not, as 
he pretended, in the weſt of England. This intelli- 
gence of the ſmith rendered it neceſſary for Charles 
to leave the place immediately, and he was fortu- 
nate enough to reach Windham's houſe, before the 
e. 


| Tr was now determined that he ſhould paſs into 


| Suſſex, here it was hoped a mg, be found to 
carry him over to the continent. He accordingly, 


"8 


Feſchamp, in Normandy; after baving been conceal- 


* 
ad. 
_— 


nary part of. the whole is, the inviolable attachment 
which all, who either diſcovered him, or to whom he 
diſcovered himſelf, expreſſed for his perſon. Tho 
no leſs than forty perſons of both ſexes were intruſted 
with the ſecret, and though every method was uſed 
by Cromwell for diſcovering where he was concealed, 
yet not one of them ever wavered in their affection, 
though their vanity ſometimes got ſo much the better 
of their loyalty, that all his party in the neighbour- 
hood knew the houſe where he was ſheltered. _ 


The ſucceſs of Monk in Seotland completed the 


deſtruftion of the royal party, and rendered the | 


triumph of the parliament complete. He took the 
ſtrong caſtle of Stirling, where he found forty pieces 
of cannon, five thouſand ſtands of arms, the regalia 
and records of Scotland, and other rich booty. He 
afterwards ſurprized and made priſoners the earls of 
Leven and Crawford, with the principal nobility and 
gentry, whom he either knew or ſuppoſed to be ene- 
mies to the Engliſh parliament. He ſtormed, Dun- 
dee, and put the governor and garriſon to the ſword. 
The plunder of this town was very conſiderable, 


Whitlock on the common ſoldiers had five hundred- 


pounds to their ſhare; fifty ſail of ſhips were taken 
5 the harbour, and thirty pieces of ordnance in the 


gown. All the Lowlands of Scotland now ſub- 


mitted; but the Highlands, where the braveſt and 

moſt warlike part of the inhabitants reſided, ſtill ſup- 

| ported themſelves under two rival chiefs, the marquis 
Huntley and o bingo: wn, 

Tbis fucces-in Scotland added 19 the. victory 


OF ENGLAND. A. Ditz, 
Cromwell had gained at Worceſter, rendered h ; 
ſolutely. maſter of the kingdom. He called che * 
ſtruction QF 4 the royal 7 army at Worceſter * 
*.crowning mercy; and was ſo elated with his fu. 
ceſs in that degifive battle, that he intended to 1, 
conferred the honour of knighthood on two ge 


generals, Lambert and Fleetwood, in the bays bis 


it was not without great difficulty that his f- and . 
diſſuaded him from exerciſing that act of oo are 
rity * His power and ambition were both too a 
to brook ſubmiſſion to the empty name of a republic 
a republic, 


which ſubſiſted merely by his influence, :and 


He well. knew that the members in parliament, who 
at preſent governed the nation, were deſpiſed by the 


rigid auſterity was carried to me grazie height; and 
s in the important 
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[| hended either in England, Scotland, or Ireland; the 


* 


of the continent; and the Dutch were the firſt, who 
felt the vigour of their arms. The ſtates had obſerved. 


an exact neutrality with regard to the civil wars of 
England, during the life of Frederic Henry, prince 


of Orange; but after his death, when his ſon. Wil- 
liam, who married an Engliſh princeſs, ſucceeded him 
in power, they were accuſed of betraying an iner 
rate prejudice. againſt the Evgliſh parliament, and of 
aſſiſting the royal party. After the death of William, 
which was attended with the depreſſion of his party, 
it was hoped that a kind of a coalition might be. &f- 
fected between the two republics, and St. John, lord 
chief. juſtice, was ſent to the Hague for that purpoſe 
But he ſoon perceived that the ſtates entertained 1 
contemptible idea of a government whoſe meaſure 
vere ſo obnoxious to the people, They offered indeed 
to renew the former alliances with England, but re. 
| fuſed any nearer connection. Diſguſted with this 
refuſal, and incenſed at many affronts offered hin 
with impunity, the haughty St. John returned © 
England, and exerted all his intereſt ta excite a wal 
between the two republics, s. 
St. John, who had a great aſcendeney over Crom. 
well, ſoon accompliſhed his deſigns. He repreſented 
to the parliament, that the Dutch ſought nothing ſo 
much, as to diſpyte with England the governments! 


the ſeas; that in. all their papers they mentioned 
Charles II. which was a tacit recognition of bis au. 
thority z that in all their profeſſions they were inſi 


(hs 1 6 of 


cere, and that it was neceſſary for the Engliſh. 0 
depreſs thoſe, whoſe friendſhip they could not Rall. 
Theſe repreſentations had the 2 5 effect, and under 
pretence of providing for the intereſt of comme 
the parliament embraced ſuch meaſures as the) knew 
vould ſufficiently diſguſt the ſtates, They form? pe 


«nous akt of navigation; Phich prohibited all na- I George Aſcue received a cemmiſſion independent of 
tions from importing into England an cheir dun bot- that of Blake; and ſoon after deſtroyed about thirty 
toms, any commodity not the growth andl manufacturr ¶ fail of the St. Ube's fleet; while Blake, in leſs than 


tended to have received, obtained letters of reprizal might alſo have deſtroyed all their - fiſhing veſſels, but 
againſt the ſtates; and about eighty of their mer- | ſuffered to ce 
chant ſhips Were taken: About thirty years before | promiſing never to return to the Engliſh coaſt with- 
the Dutch had practiſed the moſt harrid cruelties on out leave; and on their paying the tenth herring. 
the Engliſh merchants in Amboyna; theſe were now [| This expedition of Blake, though attended with 
complained of; and even ſatisfaction demanded- Þ the greateſt ſucceſs, had nearly proved fatal to the 
0 | ſquadron of Sir George Aſcue, who was left in the 


rior to chat of Aſcue, was then at ſea, and e gr 
ac - 


all the preparations far an approaching war were | nh that it was thought neceſſary to erect a plat- 


Portſmouth with a fleet of forty-five ſail. The En- oP took them under his protection, hoping he 
gliſh marine was not immediately in a condition to {| ſhould. 


ly: diſtreſſed the Engliſh trade to Newcaſtle, While 
condition of meeting - them on the open ſea. This Blake took two of the Dutch Eaſt- India ſhips. . The 
required no great length of time; ſuch. diſpatch was ¶ weather proving extremely tempeſtubus, Tromp found 
| | | it impoſſible to keep the ſea; and:accordingly returned 
fix weeks Blake was ſailed with a conſiderable flect.¶ Once more to; Holland with no more than forty ſhips; 
About the middle of May, he diſeovered the Dutch ſome being lot; and the remainder not arriving in 
{quadron commanded by :their celebrated admiral I the Texel. till ſome weeks after. 
a ſignal for his] In the mean time Aſcue ſent ſome of his ſhips to 
The ſignal being .£dnvoy home a rich Eaſt India dieet; while he himſelf 
eruiſed between Dover and Calais, where he took 
| ten blemiſh ſhips; and forced twenty to run a-ſhore. 
dame The famous de Ruyter was. now appointed to com- 
ſhips; and mand a ſquadron of about fifty Dutch men of war, 
Z and ſent to convoy home a large fleet of merchant- 
dee "© men. Aſcue; whoſe. ſquadron amounted only to 
nil | d, for thirty-eight ſhips, fell in with this convoy on the 
ſome time, to the whale. fire of the enemy; but his | ſixteenth of Auguſt; and though his force was ſo far 


unequalz he attacked de Ruyter, and deſtroyed ſeve- 


not ſeconding the attack of their leaders; he was 
obliged to abandon the enterprize, after the fight 
had continued with the utmoſt fury near four hours. 
Captain Peck, who acted as fear-admiral was mortally 
J 1}-wounded, and moſt of the ſhips that charged the ene- 
<ngagement, as they had received no orders to fight [| my were greatly ſhattered: Aſcue, however; renewed 
but in caſe of neceſſi yy iche attack in the morning, but witli no better ſucceſs. 
The Dutch pretended that Van Tromp/hadexceed-|]|:He made another attempt oti the third day; but his 
ad his commiſſion, and that he had been forced ſhips were now fo ſhattered in their rigging that he 
upon the Engliſh  coaſt..by:ſ{treſs of weather. But |. was again obliged to deſiſt; and return to Plymouth to 
theEngliſh parliament affected to diſbelieve their moſt! |. refit, and the Dutch continued their courſe to Hol- 
folemn aſſurances, and voted a letter of chanks to land. FN „ | | 
Blake for his behaviour. Cromwell himſelf. repaired 
to Dover to encourage Blake and the ſeamen to do 


1 


their duty, and to aſſure them that they ſhould want 
for nothing. | 5 | 5 ' 


The jealouſy which always attends a true republi- 
can ſpirit appeared eminently on this otaſion. Aſcue 
had done the public more eminent ſeryices at ſea, 

HD OO 122 0, [IN than even Blake himſelf had hitherto performed; but 
; The Dutch ſoon perceived they had been miſtaken; he had acted as a true Englihman; and when he re- 
| F the notions they had formed with.regard to the ||. duced Barbadoes under the government of the com- 
=P iſh commonwealth; and Paw, their ambaſſador, monwealth, he granted ſuch ,advantageous terms to 
his aordinary. at London, received orders to exert.all; || lord Willoughby, colonel Waldrone, and other roy- 

1 Power, for putting a ſtop to hoſtilities;, but all; I aliſts in that. iſland, that the countil of ſtate ſuſpected 


| is endeayours were in vain. The parliamant indee | Kis principles. And notwithſtanding his eminent 

23 2 8 towards Pay and his || ſervices, he was now laid aſide. He was, however, 
but at t time l e eee eee A eee 

tions a 3 me redoubled their PE] preſented with three hundred pounds in money, an 


44 


creaſe the power. of their. navy. . Six three hundred pounds a ear landed eſtate in * 


— was» 


aal of che Dutch ſhips! bur ſome of his Captains 


'  The-Engliſh parliament, though they parted with | 


this able officer; were not ignorant that the Dutch 
Mere ſolliciting all the princes in Europe to join 
chem againſt the Engliſh+ At the fame time, they 

knew the Dutch had above an hundred fail of ſhips 


perſuaded that nothing could ſtand before theif vie- 


torious arms. Blake, who was now returned from 
the north, carried his fleet into different harbours to 


refit ;, and as ſoon as every thing could be got teady, 
he was ordered to put to ſea, Wake or deſtroy all 
the Dutch or French veſſels he met with in his crufze. 


ing a rieli fleet of merchantmen under their convoy, 
avoided a battle, which they knew muſt be fatal to 
ſome of their ſhips. They had, however, no ſooner- 
ſecured their convoy, thi they ſtood towards the 
Engliſh, drawn up in a line of battle. Blake; though 

his fleet was greatly inferior in number to that of 


his ſnips into three ſquadrons; the firſt commanded 
. himſelf, in the Sovereign, the largeſt ſhip in the 
Engliſh navy; the ſecond by Penn, and the third 
by Bourn. He began the battle himſelf; but there 
being a ſand-bank between the two fleets, the Sqye- 
reign, the Reſolution, and the St. Andrew, all firſt 
rates, ſtruck upon the ſhoal. Perſuaded that theſe 
three ſhips were now rendered unſerviceable, the 
W farther off to ſea, in order d 
bring on a cloſer engagement. The three ſhips got 
off the ſand with very links damage, and Jay | 


battle enſued. - Tlie largeſt ſhip in the Dutch fleet, tended to ſweep the ſea entirely of all 


followed by two more, bore down upon the Sove- 
reign, on board of which Bläke's flag was hoiſted, 
and attacked: her with the utmoſt fury. But they 
had ſoon cauſe to repent of their temerity. The firſt 
broadſide of the Sovereign ſent th headmoſt;ſhip to 
the bottom; and the others, intimidated by the dread- 
ful incident, retreated back to their fleet. Night at 
laſt put an end to the engagement, but not before the 


. Dutch rear-admiral was taken. De Wit took the 


advantage of, che night to bear away from the Eng 
that they could not follow himm 


I be ſame ſucceſs did not attend the Engliſn in the 
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Mediterranean, where commodore Badily was ſta- out any ſeparate command at other times. S0 much 


tioned, with a ſmall ſquadron, to protect the Engliſh | 
trade. Van Galen, the Dutch admiral, who was 
much ſuperior in force, defeated him but he pur- 


chaſed the victory with the loſs of his life. Badihy 


retired under the cannon of Porto Longone, Where 
his ſhips were protected by the governor. 
Sea- fights are hardly ever ſo deciſive, as to difable | 
the vanquiſhed from being, in a ſhort time, in a con- 
dition to face the victors. Van Tromp ſailed with 
a fleet ſufficiently numerous to recover the honour 
the Dutch had loſt in the late eny 97 ment. It con- 
ſiſted of one hundred and en Th 
beſides ſeventeen which joined him, a few days after, 
from Zealand. It ſeems as if the Engliſh had placed 
too much confidence in the diviſions among the ſtates, 
vith regard to Van Tromip, who had been laid aſide 
ſince his engagement with Blake, and it was thought 


CTY 


_ 2 * 


would not be any more employed during the war, | 


and that it would be impoſſible for the Dutch to fit 
out a fleet of any great ſtrength that ſeaſon. In 
conſequence of this opinion, Blake had detached 
twenty ſail of his ſhips to convoy the colliers from 
. Newcaftle ; twelve were laid up at Plymouth, and 
| fifteen ſent up the river Medway to refit. | The 
_ admiral had, therefore, only thirty-ſeven fail of ſhips 
with him in the Dowas when Tromp appeared in 


| 


. _ OY 


Vanguard, which were attacked by twen 


a © | 
thres;. ſome ſay five, hundred: ſail of merchze 
But he had no ſooner conducted chem to 4 pace ws 
fafety; tham he ſtood directly for the Downs. with 
fleet of eighty fail of men of war. Blalte pare... * 


the Dutch admiral advancing towards” h PrIceived 
ready for the ſea, and reaton' to think the French 
vould ſoon aſſiſt them; yet the imperious parliament | 
would hearken.to no reafons for putting an end to 
hoſtilities. Elated with the numerous ſucceſſes they | 


£ 
1 
- 
* 


had obtained over their domeſtic enemies, they were 


oy 
morning of the 'twenty-ninth of Növenber 7 — | 
though his ſquadron was ſo far inferior to that of 
the enemy, he determined not to refuſe the en 
ment. The fight accordingly | an about elev en 
the morning, and laſted till fix in the ey ning, but 
with infinite difadvantage to the Engliſh, The 
force or the engagement fell upon Blake's. own 3 
the Triumph, and two others, the Victory and dt. 


dy kwenty of 
Dutch ſhips,” and fought them all for a S 


time before any other ſhips could come to their aſſiſt. 
The whole nayal power of the Dutch was now at | 

ſea, under the command of de Wit and de Ruyter, 
and Blake did all in his power to bring them co a || 
deciſiye engagement; But the Dutch admirals hav- 


ance. Towards the evening, the Garland, com. 
manded by captain 8 Batton, and the Bonadventure, 
commanded by captain Hookſton, attacked Van 
Tromp's own ſhip, and would: have taken her, hag 


not ſeberal of the Dutch fleet ęome to her afiftarice. 


They, however, paid dear for their temetity; they 
were both Killed, and their ſhips taken. Blake, 


deſirous of ſaving theſe two ſhips, puſhed forward, 


and by that means brought himſelf into ſo deſperate 


1 


as ſo elated with this victory, that he fixed a broom 


| Blake's fleet was ſo ſtationed o 


bore the whole fire and 


| Engliſh, the Dutch exerted all their force ro defy 
| Blake's fleet; while Blake, ſtung with His late mu- 


the Engliſh channel. He had under his convoy 


f 


a ſituation, that it was wich the'urmoſt-difficulty he 
the enemy, advanced to engage them. He divided 


was ſaved by the aſſiſtance of the Vanguard and be 
Sapphire, Fortunately for the Engliſh; night foo 
after put an end to the engagement: two hours 
longer of daylight would have proved the de- 
ſtruQtion bf their whole fleet. Blake retired. firſt w 
Dover, and then to the mouth of the Thames; hay. 
ing loſt, beſides the two ſhips already mentioned; 
| * | ten. Blake himſelf 
was dangerouſly wounded ; and a great number of 


at his main- top-maſt-head, r that he in- 
A. D. 1633. This defeat only tended to animate 
the Engliſ to wipe off the diſgrace. The utmoſt 
efforts were made to fit out a fleet ſufficient to recover 
the loſſes ſuſtained in the late engagement. Among 


other encouragements, the pay of the ſeamen was 


1 
i 


increaſed, a larger ſhars' of the prizes taken from 
the enemy was allotted them; and Monk, at Blake's | 
particular requeſt,” was ſent. for from Scotland to 

aſſiſt him in the command. The true reaſon for 
this ſeems to have been the death of Popham, who 


vas buried with à profuſion of honours, and the 
neceſſity of having a land officer on board the fleet 


to command the ſoldiers in time of action, but with- 


||. expediton was uſed, that by the eleventh of Febru 
ary, Blake was at-ſea,' with a fleet of ſixty ſail of 
men of war. Several of his ſhips were new, and 
all of them much better manned than before. That 
nothing might be wanting to encourage the ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, hoſpitals for the reception of their ſick 


and wounded: were erected all along the coaſts; and 
| f Portland, that 
Tromp, who had above one hundred and fifty mer- 


chantmen under his convoy, could not avoid an en- 
| "Pen on the eighteenth of February,” 
of men of war, {| The 


fight was begun about eight in the morning, 
by Blake, in the Triumph, ſeconded with about 
twelve other ſhips; among which was the Fairfw, 


commanded by captain Lawſon, and the Vanguard, 
by captain Midway. The impetuous coufage of 


[. Blake had its uſual conſequence z it expoſed him to 


the moſt imminent danger: for this ſmall ſquadron 
New of the Dutch till the 
reſt of the fleet could come up to their aſſiſtance, 


which was not till ſome time after. This battle far 


exceeded all that had been hitherto fought between 


the two republics. Amazed and confounded with 


the ſtrength, the order, and the diſcipline of the 


fortune, collected all his force to be revenged w 
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A. D. 1655; 
Dutch. 
fire from 


taken, had ſhe not beeng 
was wounded in the;;thig 


rous, a forty- four gun Whip was od 
B but ſaved by che Met, 
ance and the AdviceWereWbrh WAR 
to put into Portſmou . 05 
men, the Triumph as AH,, Ws 
the Sampſon, after ſie ug pn 
found it impoſſible 89,1 ep pis Gals 
. was obliged to go, Weis het 
ſhips. But this was far from Wau tk 
| ſuſtained by. the Dutef l days was the bitt 
continued, with the uthbWitaom } 
Blake, who was victory al 
than Tromp, who way/'{v 
ſkilful a retreat, that ht awed 
convoy, Which was U are 
merchantmen fall ing: ke: 
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ſoners. The .ngliſhg; ol 2 
were not much inf&10t 
they gained cheimmral 
republic with the terer ef the 
This ſucceſs of the ht 
ſure, owing to the ſige 
Which all the fill and bravery fcc Bs 
could not compenſate; ut ee Atell. 
| the Dutch care; eee ein pens, e eon of ' officers” and 
r Setetivi rea Hondfed Þidiers, Fepaited to 
"Engliſh, | Their whole' mmerbyTtheehidns Litho emp farge of/His:mn 4t the-footof the 
cut off; even that wicht gay e f ob, and forme 
had fallen into the hand if e yo Tr e-Wefoug Lord 
this diſtreſs ſuffered fnbmf ag, x tic- id> tent it u 
oeſſity, but from vain Pu of 8 88 r a - oh is bur of | 3 
reſentments, of which Was 4 | _ | 
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of the nation; 


factory account to the HE 
Cromwell was filled wi ef wel 

from thoſe of the pubie t {HE 

parliament. The rem ane 118 © 
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now but faint, and one farther. Rep:-thi 25 nuit Peß er chat | 
have placed the repubſicans Auperfor u Ser thing} Feng ict 
but envy. : He knew not h, foonfhis' Joldie 
fected with a paſſion foꝶ inte Ne 


mM | inerenſifig the as ih gen 
country, might declafe for the paiſſamel 1501 e 
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ce and er," No ſtice. Then ſtan rr ck 
time had yet been fixed for the diſſoldtion of the. his foot, the ſignal he had given'the ſoldiers for'enter- 


£6 will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are 
| indeed the -3© ng longer a parliament: I tell. you, you are no 
ps were at preſent at his devotien; but theſe ] longer a parliament; the Lord harh caſt you off; 
mphs at ſea ſeemed greatly to leſſen their regard {| he hath choſen other inſtruments for carrying on 
22 favourite general; they deſired to ſhare in [ his work.“ Then taking Martin by the cloak, 
An of their countrymen. On the other ( Thou art a whoremaſter,” ſaid he. To a ſecond, 
and, the zealous republicans ſet-up the ffeet in op- Thou art an adulterer.“ To a third, « Thou art 
Polition to the army, and celebrated, with uncommon [“ a drunkard and a glutton.“ And to a fourth; 
onſtrations of joy, the: ſucceſſes of their naval e Thou art an extortioner.” The ſpeaker, fond of 
a even ventured to ur the neceſſit his power and dignity, ſeemed unwilling to leave the 
ry miniſhing the number of che land forces, which || chair, and kept his ſear till he was in a manner pulled 
be Preſented as no longer neceſſary” ro ſupport out of it by Harriſon. ' Cromwell, pointing to the 
© domeſtic peace of the nation. Cromwell lay [| mace that lay on the table, ſaid to one of the ſoldiers, 
et that they entertained a jealouſy of his power 


triu 


1 


. r : 4 Take away that fool's bauble.“ Then turning 
Fate: a: deſigns, and were'reſolved'to'render || himfelf to the houſe, he ſaid, © It is you that have 


4 forced me upon this, I have tought the Lord, 


lim ſubordinate to their authority. "This he reſolyed 


„ ATiy 
| ; popery 3 and of 
2 which they T | 
<clared ſcienees and univerſities. ro he he 
ſtitutions, unworthy of pr 


| eſtabliſhing the law of Moſes; as the du 545 0 | 


mation was 
ii whole was re | | 
the marriage ceremony by t 


roads but, for 


2 . . Was no 
| more. And 1t muſt be qwned that Cromwell was fr | 
| from kaing averſe to pur a penad to hoſtilities, Bu 
+. [| Everalrealons prevented him-from carrying his def 
into execution. He knew that nothing eould render 


in a n e 


. 
- * 
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b 


tended to be the onlydiſpeniſer of Juſtice, and not t 


2 4 


de Ruyter, and manned 
r country. Blake with 


the people, conſidered themſelves, as à true - parliay 


ment, and acted accordingly. They began hy 


ſeeking God in prayer,” Some particular 
were charged with this office, and 


never in their uſual tranſports of faxour had 'thi 
ſpirit in ſu 


known the communication of the holy. 
abundance,” -Cromwell's firſt f 


able afſembly is ſingular for that ridiculous myſtery, 
« Town, ſaid he; that I never preſumed to expect, 
nor you, perhaps, to.ſee a day like unto this, when 
e Jeſus Chriſt is made known unto us even as at 
« this day. Jeſus Chriſt is at this day made known 
e by your vocation, and you make him known by 
<« your zeal to appear for him, and do manifeſt, as 
« much as it is in the power of tr, 
« this day is the day of the power of Jeſus Chriſt, 
« know you. well remember, that ſcripture, he 


ee, maketh his people willing in the day of his power. 
« God manifeſts it to be the day of the power, of 


«Chriſt, having through ſo much blood and ſo much 
«.trial, as has been upon this nation, he maketh this 
ec one of the greateſt mercies, next to his own ' fon, 
<« to have his people called to the ſupreme authority, 
God hath owned his ſon, , and - hath owned you, 
and hath made you to own him. I confeſs, I 
never looked to have feen ſuch a day: I did not.“ 
Animated by this ſpeech of the general, they 
thought themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of pro- 
ceeding to a thorough reformation, both in civil and 
religious affairs; and accordingly began in a manner 


cc 
ce 
«c 


worthy of ſuch an aſſembly, and of, the ſpirit with 
which it was acted. They took into conſideration || te 
| vice-admiral Penn, hut Siſengaged by de 


the abolition of the eccleſiaſtical function, which they 


under which he always concealed... his hypocriſy, 


enthuſiaſts 
cer had learned: experience,, Lawſon, the Fail 
to this remarks - 


frail. creatures, that 


E able gfficer. The fury of the contending 
Hicets ſccmed ta be inereaſedi in proportion as the off 


* 


ee, amo ans wc. <<. 


rear- acm, charged with the blue ſquadron, con. 
| ſitting of forty-ſhips, N the whole Dutch fer, 
| with amazing execution, and would have taken & 
Ruyter's ſhip, _ had he not been relieved by Van 
| -Tromp, who, in his turn, — by g 
and the battle gontinued to rage with the moſt violent 
fury till chree in the afternoon, each party ignorant 
| of che lofs they had ſuſtained, boch "Beers hemg in 
| volved in an impracticable cloud of ſmoke. At lf 
the Dutch fury gave way: to the well directed coura 
| of the Engliſh. The faintneſs of their Bre gave! 
| firſt intimation of their loſs, and ehe ind being fr 
| yourable they withdrew from the engagement; but. 
| were cannonaded in their retreat by lobe ſup 
of the Engliſh. Van Tromp performed all tha 
| could be expected from the braveſt and maſt exp" 
rienced commander, He endeavaured to Kp l 
ſhips in a line of battle; hut three or four of then 
being ſunk, and one of his flag · ſnips blownup, ® 
whole fleet was thrown into confuſion, and ihe 
obliged to, retire from the Engliſh. This eng 
ment happened off the north Foreland, andi dug 
the-night Blake joined Monk with his divifion. Tie 
next morning the attack was renewed; butitheDuc 
were ſo diſneartened by the preceding engage 
that it as wich the utmoſt difficulty their Admin 
could prevail. upon their men ta fight. But the 7 


teſt was now unegual. Tramp was twice band — 


10 


owe 
. 
* 
l 
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n 1 | 
Wit; Six capital Dutch ſhips were ſunk, 
| 2 . up by — and eleven taken. The 
| halo was now a diſorderly flight; nor could the 
Puch captains; ether by perſuaſions or menaces, 
be brought to face the Engliſh; and their whol: fleet 
muſt inevitably have been deſtroyed, had they not 
uken thelter on th flats between Dunkirk and Calais, 
where it was dangerous for the Engliſh to follow 
them; The latter loſt not 
en ment.... got iy 
775 mpoſſible to deſcribe the conſternation into 
which the Dutch were thrown when the news of this 
defeat reached their country. They now ſaw that 
fect, which, but a few days before, they thought 
invincible, blocked up in tlieir harbours by a victo- 


wide, on which their very being, as a maritime 
wer, depended. Tromp, in his letters tothe ſtates, 
complained bitterly that his ſhips were not ſufficiently 
ſupplied with powder and ball, and that his whole 
misfortune ought to be imputed. to his want of am- 
munition. The common people, from whom theſe 
complaints were not long a ſecret, were enraged to 
the higheſt pitch of fury: They ſaid, that a deſign 
had been formed to betray their fleet, into the, hands 
of the enemy, that the republic might be under a 
neceſſity of making peace upon their, on terms. 
The ſtates were alarmed, and purſued the only me- 


tod in their power to ſilence the elamours of the || 


people; they uſed the utmoſt diligence and expedi- 


tion in repairing and refitting their fleet; they re- 


called their ſhips: from their different ſtations, in 
order; if poſſible, to wipe off the diſgrace of the 
h F695 tw 09; 
| The ſpirits of the Engliſh were raiſed- to ſuch a 
height by the late victory, that they would hear of 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


a ſingle ſhip in this def- || 


rious enemy, which was every moment ruining their 


-amovinted only to ninety ſail ; but they were deter- 
mined to give the enemy battle. The e ment 
accordingly began on the thirty. firſt of July, in the 
morning, with the utmoſt fury, The Dutch had 
now obviated all the diſadvantages under which they 
laboured in their former engagements : they worked 
their ſhips with wonderful addreſs, and fought with 
the moſt ſurpriſing reſolution. Monk, on the other 


| 


hand, gave his orders with that calmneſs and preciſion 
which characterizes the conſummate. commander. 
The battle continued to rage with the utmoſt vio- 
lenee till near noon; when the brave admiral Van 
Tromp was killed with a _muſquet-ball; as he was 
encouraging his men: As ſoon as his death was 
| known, the Dutch retired towards their own coaſts 
with great precipitation. They loſt in this engage- 
ment. twenty-four of their men of war, about four 
thouſand of their, men were, killed; and a thouſand 
taken priſoners: The Engliſh loſt three men of war, 
ſix captains, and five hundred ſeamen. Eight hun- 
dred were dangerouſly wounded, and their ws 09 fleet 
ſo dreadfully ſhattered; that they were obliged to 
Jaye the, coaſt of Holland. 
By this time Cromwell Hi nſelf was aſhamed, of 
his parliament, which had; for ſome time, been ex- 
2 to the ridicule of the public. Among the 
fanatits that compoſed this motley aſſembly, was a 
very active member, remarkable for long prayers, 
ſermons, and harangues.; He was a leather-ſeller. in 
London, and known by the name. of * Praiſe-God 
Barebone,” a ridiculous appellation, formed by ſome 
poet to expreſs che meagre figure of ſo ſtrange a per- 
ſon. The populace were pleaſed with the thought, 


and gave the aſſembly itſelf the name of Barebone's 


parliament, . Though this afſembly had received all 
their authority from Cromwell, they now began to 


their ſnips, pay all the expences of the war, and 
make full ſatisfaction for the damages the Engliſh 
merchants had ſuſtained. Cromwell, however, hinted 
to the Dutch ambaſſadors, that peace might be con- 
cluded on much eaſter terms, but did not think it 
prudent to explain himſelf farther at preſent on ſo 
delicate a ſubject. He was, however, perſuaded, 


be able to obtain the ſummit of his wiſnes, the ſu- 
preme power in England, which, perhaps, he would 
have been glad to purchaſe even by a defeat at ſea. 
To this perſuaſion the Dutch owed their ſafety. 
The late victory, however complete, was not proſe. 
cuted with all the vigour that might havę been ex- 
pected. The enemy were incapable of ſending five 
men of war to ſea, their beſt; admirals refuſed to act, 
and a rich Eaſt-India fleet was every day expected. 
Yet no advantages were taken of this diſtreſſed ſtate 


rug 


the coaſt of Holland ; but he-made no attempt on 
their harbo 

While the Engliſh admiral triumphed in his ſu- 
pertority, and continued the undiſputed maſter of 
the ocean, the Dutch were exerting all their efforts 
to repair and increaſe their navy. Nor were their 
attempts in vain z their fleet was ſoon in a better 
condition than ever, both with regard to the largeneſs 
of the ſhips and the number of ſeamen. Van Tromp, 
© Ruyter, and other famous admirals, had now no 
longer the leaſt pretence for abandoning the public 


2 Young Tromp, who had taken an Engliſh 
man 
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ſquadron, and ſome very large Eaſt-India ſhi 
were converted into men of war; ſo that about t 
latter end of July, Van Tromp's ſquadron conſiſted 
A ninety ſtout ſnips, manned with able ſeamen, and 
vell provided with ammunition and ſtores. 
A* the thirtieth of July, that celebrated admiral 
aled to the Texel, and, joined de Ruyter and de 
it; and by this junction the whole fleet amounted 


: 
* 


no peace, unleſs the Dutch would agree to diſarm 


that if the Dutch were totally ruined, he ſhould never 


of the enemy. Blake, indeed, continued cruiſing on | 


urs, and the Eaſt-India fleet arrived in 


of war in the Streights, was ordered home with | 


be 


retend they had been favoured with power from the 

aer and to inſiſt on their divine commiſſion. The 

friends of the general perceived that they were on 

the point of acting contrary to his intereſt, and de- 
termined to put a period to this ridiculous E 

ment. Accordingly they met early at the houſe; 
and one of them moved, that the fitting of this par- 

liament any longer would be of no ſervice. to the 
nation. The motion was carried, and they haſtened 
to Cromwell, with Rouſe, their ſpeaker, at their 
head; 4nd by a formal deed, reſigned back into his 
hands that authority which they had ſo lately re- 
ceived from him. This reſolution was taken and 
carried into execution before many of the members 
came to the houſe; and that they might prevent the 
reign of the ſaints from coming to an untimely end, 
they placed one Moyer in the chair; and began to 
draw up a proteſt againſt all that had been — in 
their abſence; but before they had finiſhed their de- 
ſign, colonel White came to the houſe with a party 
of ders, and put an end to their labours. On his, 
entrance, he aſked them what they did there? We 
« are ſeeking the Lord,” ſaid they. Then you 
“ muſt go elſewhere,” replied the colonel , © for, to 
<« my certain knowledge, he has not been here theſe 
en, VV 

This reſignation once more ſtopped the machine 
of government; and it was now propoſed, in a coun- 
cil of officers, to introduce a new ſcheme of admi- 
niſtration, and to temper the liberty of a common- 
wealth by the authority of a ſingle perſon, who ſhould 
be known under the appellation of Protector. Lam- 
bert accordingly produced the inſtrument of govern- 
ment, containing the plan of this new legiſlature; 
and as it was ſupport to be agreeable to the general, 
it was immediately agreed to by the council. Crom- 
well was now inſtalled, with great ſolemnity, in that 
high office. The ceremony was performed in the 
court of chancery, the commiſſioners of the great 
ſeal, the barons of the exchequer, the judges, the 
council of ſtate, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and 
common- council of London, attending. 


Dove hundred and twenty ſail. The Engliſh fleet, 
nich was commanded by Monk, Lawſon, and Penn, 
g 4 5 > | . ; 


The chief articles in this inſtrument of government 
were the following: A council of ſtate was *ppointeds 
whic 
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| 
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446 A. pb. 1653. 
which was not to conſiſt of mote than twefity- one, 
nor leſs than thirteen perſons. Theſe. were to enjoy 
their office during life, or good behaviour; and in 


* 
. — . 
* 


caſe of a vacancy, the remaining members were to 

name three, out of whom the protector was to chuſe 
ointed the ſupreme ma- 
: in his name all juſtice 


one. The protector was 100 
giſtrate of the commonwealth 


was adminiſtered; from tit all wel be? fy co all 
| of pardon- 

ing all crimes, except murder and treaſon ; and to 
him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. *The | 
right of peace, war and alliance, was veſted in him; 


honours were derived; he tad the power 


but with regard-to theſe particulars,” he was to act 


entirely by the conſent and with the advice of his 
The 1 0 of the Mord was veſted in the 


Council. 


protector, jointly with the parliament, while it was 


fitting, or with the council of Rate in the intervals. 
He was obliged to ſummon à parliament every three 


they paſſed were to be preſented: to the prote&or for 


'His conſent; Hut if within twenty days it was not 
obtained, they were to have the force of laws by tlie 
authority 6f*the Parliament only. A ſtanding army 
for England and Ireland was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting 
bf twenty thoufand foot and ten thoufand horſe; and 


funds wete eftabliſhed for their ſupport, Theſe were 


not to be diminiſhed without the conſent of the pro- 


tector, and in this article alone he aſſumed a negative 
voice. During the intervals of 


life and on his death, the | place 
y the council. Such was the inſtru- 


WW A 


Bis _— 
was to be filled 


cers, and ſworn to by Cromwell: © Fifteen perfons 
were named in the inftrument, as the firſt councił of 


ſtate; (theſe were all of them perſons'entirely devoted | We! 
alliance offenſive and defenſive with that crown. The 


do the pratector; and, at the ſame time, fo very op- 
Poſite in their opinions win fegard to the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, 'that there was not the 
teaſt danger of their uniting againſt the protector's 

VVV 
P The government being thus fettled, the following 
proclamation was publiſſied in the ſtreets of Lom on 
and Weſtminſter, | « Whereas" the late parliament 

diſſolved themſelves, and reſigned their powers and 

authority; the government of the commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in a lord protector, 
and ſucceſſive triennial parliaments, is now eſtabliſn- 
ed. And whereas Oliver Cromwell, captain- general 
ef all the forces of this commonwealth, is declared 


VJord- protector of the ſaid nations, and hath accepted 
thereof : we have therefore thought it neceſſary (as | 4 
| Mates- 


we hereby do) to make publication of the premifes, 
and ſtriftly to charge and command, all and-every 
perſon or perſons, of what quality or condition ſo- 
ever, in any of the ſaid three nations to take notice 
heteof, and to conform and fabmit themſelves to the 


4% <7 # 


dinal Mazarine began, when it was too late, to dread 
his ambition, which he had hitherto conſidered as 
nothing more than the wild fever of an enthuſiaſti- 
eal brain; and which his civil policy, if ever he 
attained any, would render all- his fehemes and at- 


1 e parliament, the pro- 
tector and council had the power of enacting laws, 
_ which were to be valid tik che firſt meeting of the 
Parliament. The chancellor, treafurer, admiral, chief 
governors of Ireland and Scotland, and the chief 
juſtices of both benches, were to be choſen with the 
approbation of. parliament ; and in the intervals with 
the approbation of the council, to be afterwards || 2 5 | 
Fatified by parliament.” | The protector was to enjoy || lican parliament were ſufficiently perſuaded. The 
| | lord viſcount-Lifle had been ſent by the republicans 


u IS T ORT OF ENGLAND: 


| exiſed" royaliſts ; and this had procurtd 
liberty of raiſing and trafiſporting ſeveral battal 
ef Triſh ſoldiers, who proved as fine trodps as 
Europe.  Perteiving that the princes l tie 
family ſtill refided in France, the Spaniſi 


| 


would enter into a treaty of peace with a 
protected the pretenders to the Engliſh erown, Hen: 
they thought themſelves ſecure of Cromwell's friend 


Le 


tion. The two northern nations 


Both of them were at this time conſiderable 
powers. The king of Denmark, ever ſince the rup. 
ree || ture between England and the United Provinces, had 
ears, andto allow them to fit five months, Without been greatly careſſed by the Dutch, and was in arten: 
achournment, prorogation, or diſſolution. The bills 


3 Ali, 
her the 
my 


in 
Stuart 
falſely imagined, that no government in England 
power thy 


ſhip, eſpecially as the affairs of England were ſo much 
embarraſſed, that ſome foreign alliance would dot 
only be convenient but even neceſfary to his preſery,. 
| were {till more eon. 
fident of the importance of their friendſhip to an 

government that could be eſtabliſhed in Englant 
maritime 


to England for the cargoes of twenty-five ſhips thut 


had been ſtopped in his harbours, and their ladi 
confiſeated to his own uſe. He concluded, hon. 


ever, that while he was cloſely united with 'the 


Dutch; it would be impoſſible for England to haue 
any power in the Baltic, and that the ſtates. generi 


never would make a peace without concluding him 
in the treaty. The queen of Sweden was ſtill fan. 


1 


N | 
umz Yay: 


with the actions of that extraordinary man; but fhe 


5nd of Cromwell's perſon and goven. 
romantic ſentiments correſponded exact 


had a wiſe miniſtry,” who endeavoured to take al 


advantages of his ſituation with regard to the Dunch 


and Panes, in order to acquire every poſſible emoly- | 
ment, with regard to commerce. They plainly per. 
ceived that as affairs were then ſituated, the friend. 
ſhip of Sweden was abſolutely neceſſary to England; 
a truth of which both Cromwell, and the late repub- 


as their ambaſſador to the Swediſh court; but Crom. 


ment of government enacted by the council of offi- well, either to remove Whitlock, from the govern. 
| ment, or from an opinion of his ſuperior abilities, 
[] recalled Liſle and fent Whitlock. in his room. He 


was charged to exert all his power to conclude an 


Englth court had ſent but few ambaſſadors: of lat 
to foreign princes. Every court of Europe was, 
however, full of their reſidents, agents, or ſpies. 
Overwhelmed with the expences of the war, ten- 

fied by their loſſes, and mortified by their defeats 


| the Dutch now puſhed the negotiations for a peace 


Miner 


deluſive a foundation ſhould appear abſurd to the 


| merchant, 


tempts abortive. Spain had been particularly cau- 


tious to afford neither aſſiſtance nor ſitotection to the 


and abſolutely refufed to enter into any'negotiation 
on fo impracticable a fcheme of accommodation. 


with regard to public juſtice not even the inter 
ceſfion of monarchs: was ſufficient to 


baſſador, and joined with him in the ſ 


ſhelter in the heuſe of his brother, wh had 


with rhe utmoſt aſſiduity. It was known that the 
greateſt obſtacle to a pacification conſiſted not in 


any animoſity conceived by the Engliſh againſt the 


Dutch; but in a deſire of à cloſe union and confe 
deracy. Cromwell had formed the chimerical ſcheme 
of a coalition with the United Provinces; 4 total 
conjunction of government, privileges, intereſts and 
councils. It is no wonder that a ſcheme built on ſ 
general: they were aſtoniſned that an) man 
his ſenſes ſhould entertain ſuch romantic notions, 


At laft, however, the pedce was ſigned'by Cromvel, 
and a defenſive league made between the tuo ft 
publies. 8 111 Enes 1 1 Ne * 
A. D. 1654. Cromwell had no reſpecb of periols 
divert the blow. 
Don Pantaleon Sa, brother of the Po veniſon 
thinking himſelf affronted in the ſtreets of Lond! 
repaired the next day to the Exchange; 0 
1ant, whom he thought reſemb Te took 
the injury, he immediately killed hem, oni 
at this baſe action. Cromwell paid no 
aſylum; he ſent a company of fokdiers, 
Don Pantaleon from his brother's houſe; 


\ 


t0 
who rook 


* mitted 


; 1 WY? 
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K. D. 16545 | 
mitted him to priſon. He was ſoon” after tried; and 
executed on r oppo- 
ſition of the ambaſſador, who pleaded the privileges 
of his office. Foreign nations could not help 55 
plauding this vigordus exertion of juſtice, notwith- 
ſtanding the laws of nations were violated in the 

M 0} 1-14 hh ihgeta 2h ett hes 

But with whatever firmneſs Cromwell proceeded 
in the government, and whatever awe his utidaunted 
behaviour might have otcaſioned in the Engliſh, his 


ſo jealdus of rheir Iiberties, were exaſperared at find- 
ing the chains forged for them much heavier than 
thoſe they had broken. The protecter faw that theſe 
complaints had affected even the army, ant therefore 
thought it e prudent to aſſem e A Pathament, 
in order to eſtablifſi his authority on tlie baſis of law. 
They met on the third of September; and as the 


— 


4 


it is no wonder that many members of | principles 
very different from thoſe of the protector, were te- 
turned from ſeveral parts of England. They were 


no ſooner aſſembled; than they gave ſufficient indica- 


tions of their refractory fpirit.* Cromwell was ſoon 
alatmed, and ordered the heuſe ro attend him in the 
painted chamber. There he made an ela brate ſpeech; 
delivered in his dark, perplexed manner. He began 
with obſerving, that the moſt ſhameful abuſes had 
been introduced into civil and religious Tiberty by 
the levellers, anabaptiſts#d fifth 'monarchy-men; 
whoſe principles tended! ro ſup the foundation: of alf 
gyremment, del unc religious. He -puthetically 
enlarged-owthe miſeries which Had flowed from thefe 
abſurdi. notions,” during the late domeſtic and foreign 
wars and enumerated the niethdds he had taken to 
cure theſe diſorders in the ſtate. Here mmended 
to their care the ſettleinent of the nation; and pro- 


miſed to join them in ſo important and neceſſary 4 
work © fo min de ng ahh 0-16] 


The protector was undoubtedly perſuaded, that 
his power, and the ſucceſs that had conſtantly at- 
tended” him, would be abundantly ſufficient to efta- 
bliſn his government, and induce the aſſembly to 
add the legiſlative ſanction to the power he had 
uſurped. He was miſtakem: many of the members 
inſiſted on theb illegality of diſſolving the long par- 
liament; and ſome even propoſed; that the preſent 


ment continued. They then entered on a / diſcuſſion 
of the pretended inſtrument of government, and of 


that authority which Cromwell, under the title of 
protector, aſſumed over the nation. The greateſt 
liberties were taken in arraigning this re w dignity. 

; Even the protector himſelf eſeaped not Without cen 
l fure. The utmoſt that could: be done by the court 
a party, was to protract the debate by arguments and 
| long ſpeeches, and prevenx the-decifion-of a queſtibn, 
F which chey were abundantly convinced would" be 
6 carried againſt them by a great majority... 
1 Surprized and enraged at this mee we, in” 
n the parliament, the protector commanded their at- 
5 tendance in the painted chamber, arid inveighed' it 
Me the moſt bitter terms againſt their conduct. He told 


conſtituted them a p 

rector; and conſequently, - that the 
muſt either ſtand or fall together: 
of the new conſtitution were ſu 
mentals, and were not, on any 
or difputed 
of the nation by one perſon and a 
unt authority over the army an 
cellion of new parliaments, and libe 
and that with 
reſerved; to. him 
oer circumſtances of 
umſelf no- wiſe entitled. 888 
But unwilling to depend wholly upon the effect he 
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militia, the ſuc- 
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uſurpation excited a general diſcontent.” Fhe people, 


people were allowed an entire freedom im the election, 


aſſembly ſhould: declare themſelves the ſame parlia- 


chem, and indeed very juſtly, chat nothing could be 


ll, wa abſurd than for them-to diſpute his authority, 
K. ccauſe the ſame inſtrument of government that had 


arliament, had made him pros 
power of bott! 

that ſome points | 
ppoſed to be funda- 
ot, on any ace bunt, to · be altered 
that among theſe were the government 
afliament; their 


kamente rty of cohſcierice; 
regard to theſe particulars; there was 
2 negative voice, to hich; in che 
government, he confeſſed 
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[| imagined his ſpeech had made on the members, he 
|| obliged them to ſign a recognition of his authority, 
and an engagement not to propoſe or conſent to any 
[| alteration of the government as it was ſettled in a ſin- 
gle perſon and a parliament, Had he exacted this 
Promiſe from all the members before he opened the 
ſeſſion, it would have prevented him this trouble and 
mortification; fot as many of the members did not at- 
tend him in the painted chamber, he was obliged to 
have recourſe to the unconſtitutional method of pla- 
; cing guards at the door of the houſe, with orders to 
ſuffer none to enter but thoſe who had - ſubſcribed the 
protector's recognition. Many of them ſubmitted to 
{| this arbitrary condition, but thought themſelves ſtill 
at liberty to purſue the ſame courſe. in their pro- 
ceedings: they retained the ſame refractofy ſpirit 
they had diſeovered in their firſt debates. The in- 
ſtrument of government was examined, artiole by 
article, with the moſt. ſcrupulous accuracy. The 
general approbation of the houſe was given thoſe 
who advanced the freeſt topics; and during cheir 
|| whole tranſactions; they neither took any notice of 
[| the protector, nor ſent him a ſingle bill for his ap- 
| probation. . te To fu ee + 4 4 n, 
A. D. 1655. Cromwell was highly diſguſted at 
this behaviour; and being informed that many of the 
members had joined in a conſpiracy with the diſcon-' 
tented officers of the army, he determined to diſſolve 
an aſſembly ſo dangerous to his power. According 
to the inſtrument of government, five months were 
allowed every parliament to fit before it could be diſ- 
ſotved; but Cromwell pretended that a month con- 
I! tained only twenty-eighr days; and the full time, 
according to this method of reckoning; being elapſed; 
| they were again ordered to attend the protector in the 
painted chamber, where, after a long and angry ha- 
rangue, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly; 


; 


It the nation was diſcontented before the meeting 
|| of. this parliament, the abrupt diſſolution of that/aſ- 
ſembly tended not to give them a better opinion 
of che government. The members returning to their 
reſpective counties and ſeats, propagated among the 
people that refractory and mutinous ſpirit, they Rad 
{| exerred' in the houſe. The old republicans; wich Sit 
Farry Vane at their head, who maintained the indiſ- 
ſoluble authority of the long partiament, took evety 
method in their power to endburage the murmurs of 
\the people againſt the preſent wſurpation, but at the 
ſame time were ſo cautious in the methods they pur- 
ſued for this purpoſe, that' the protector could find 
nothing ſufficiene to found a proſecution againſt them. 
Elated with this oppoſſtion to the protector s authority 
the royaliſts could be no longer retained in ſubjection. 
They were perſuaded that every one who was diſſatis- 
fied wirh the preſent government, would join them im 
overthrowing an eſtabliſhment they detelted. ' They 
never conſidered that the old parliatnentary party, 
however exaſperated they might be at the protector's 
uſurpaxion, they were ſtill more prejudiced againſt tie 
royal cauſe. They had only loſt their power! by the 
former: ſhould the latter gain the aſcendent, they 
; would be obnoxious to the ſoyereſt puniſhments, for 
' their former behaviour. 
This deluſion! proved fatal to many of the royal 
party. A conſpiracy was formed in various parts of 
England, and à day for a general riſingwas appointed. 
In Fan undertaking ſo widely extended, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to keep the ſecrer. Cr ̃well was informed 
of the deſign. Fhurloe, his ſecretary, had ſpies in 
every quarter of the kingdom; and the protector's 
government was extremely vigilant. Many of the 
| royalifts were. ſeized and throwtiinto priſon. Others, 
as the day appointed approached, were ſeized with 
terror, and abandoned! the project. In one place 


e —— 


: 


| 


only che conſpiracy broke out into action. Penrud- 
dec; Groves, Jones, and other gentlemen in the weſt, 
enteted Saliſbury with about wo hundred horſe, at 
| the very time when the ſheriff and judges were hold- 
ing the aſſizes: "Theſe they made priſoners and pro- 
claimed the king. But contrary to their * 

they 


| 
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Confounded at this diſappointment, the men that A 
| laſt two ſtrong 8 ſailed from England 0 
Penn, and the other by Blake. 'The | 


had hitherto followed their ſtandard, deſerted by de- 


grees, till a ſingle troop of horſe was ſufficient. to | 
put an end to the inſurrection. The leaders were 
moſt of them taken and put to death; and the 
reſt ſold for ſlaves, and tranſported to Barbadoes. 
The bad ſucceſs of this attempt of the royaliſts | 
tended, only to eſtabliſn the power of the protector; ||  Blak 
| took to ſerve the Spaniards againſt the duke of Gui, 
| who then threatened. to make a deſcent on Napl 
regarded the inſurrection itſelf as a fortunate event; 


the people were fearful of oppoſing a man, who Was 
ſo, conſtantly attended with ſucceſs. Cromwell even 


becauſe it demonſtrated the reality of theſe conſpi- 


racies, which his enemies always repreſented as mere; | 
fickions, invented ſolely to varniſh over his ſeverities. 
It ſerved another purpoſe; it enabled him to extort 
large ſums from the royaliſts, under pretence of | 
— them pay the expences incurred by their 
mutinous diſpoſitions. He iſſued an edict for exact- 
ing the tenth penny on all their eſtates: and in order 
to collect an impoſition at once fo oppreſſive and ini- 


uitous, he inſtituted ten major- generals, and divided 
15 che wess kingdom into e, military juriſdic- 
tions. Theſe men, aſſiſted by commiſſioners; were 
impowered to lay every perſon they pleaſed under the 
tax of decimation, to level all the impoſts ſettled by 
the protector and his council, and. to impriſon any 
perſon whom they ſhould ſuſpect to be enemies to 
the government. Nor was there any appeal from 
their arbitrary judgment but to the protector himſelf 
in council. Deſpotiſm now appeared openly to pre- 
ſide over the Engliſh ; the very maſk. of liberty was 
thrown: aſide. The people bewailed in ſecret the 


Eaftern tyranny held by the perſon who had ſeized: 
the ſeat of power. 1 4 71 


| 


On preſenting himſelf before that port; and makin 


the ſame demands, the Dey, pointing to the caſtles 
of Porto Farino and Goletto, dared him to do his 
worſt. The courage of Blake needed not this bra- 
vado to rouze it into action: he laid the broadſides 


of his ſhips almoſt cloſe to the caſtles, and ſoon toe 
them in pieces with his artillery. While this furious 


| attack was carrying on, he ſent a ſtrong detachment 
of ſeamen in their long boats up the harbour, and 
| burnt every ſhip that lay there. Terrified and afto- 


the Tuniſines were convinced that they had afted 


very imprudently; they agreed to make the required 


miſeries of their country; they ſaw the iron rod of: niſhed at an action hitherto conſidered as impoſlible, 


While England vas thus obliged to ſubmit to the 
will of an illegal uſurper, the royal family ſuffered: 
the utmoſt diſtreſs at Paris. The queen had, indeed, 
a moderate penſion aſſigned her; but it was ſo ill paid, 
and her credit ſo low in that capital, that ſhe com- 

plained one morning to cardinal de Retz, that her 
daughter, the princeſs Henrietta, was obliged to be 
a- bed for want of a fire to warm her. Cromwell, 
deſirous of humbling the pride and power of France, 
pretended to reſent the protection which the royal 
family received in that kingdom, though ſurely ſuch 
treatment deĩerved not his anger: it muſt have ex- 
cited pity in aq een, breaſt. Cromwell, how-: 
ever, t therwiſe; and the merchants having 
complained that ſome of their ſhips had been ſtopped 
and ſearched by the French, he iſſued letters of re- 


priſal; and Blake ſeized a whole fleet of merchant. || 


ſhips, loaded with proviſions and ſtores for Dunkirk, 
then beſieged by the Spaniards. |, 
Theſe hoſtile - proceedings ſufficiently alarmed the 
court of France; and in order to remove every cauſe: 
of complaint, they treated Charles with ſuch neglect, 
that he thought it prudent to withdraw, in order to 
revent the indignity of being deſired to leave the 
Cn. He firſt retired to Spaw, and afterwards. 
to Cologne, where he reſided two years on a ſmall 
penſion paid him by the king of France, and a few 
ſubſcriptions ſent him by his friends in England. 
His chief friends and confidents were Sir Edward 
Hyde, created lord chancellor, and the marquis of 
Ormond. This puſillanimous behaviour in the court 
of France produced at laſt the deſired effect, and the 
protector ſigned a peace with that kingdom. 
The court of Spain had paid every ſubmiſſion to 
the Engliſh government, and even endeavoured to 
form an alliance, offenſive and defenſiye, with the 
protector; but failing in the attempt, endeavours 
were uſed to make a breach between England and 
France. Cromwell was no ſtranger to theſe intrigues, 
but made no complaints to Cardenas, the Spaniſh | 
miniſter. A powerful fleet was, however, fitted out, 


ſatisfaction, and courted the friendſhip of a. man 
| whoſe valour had filled the African ſtates with von- 
der and. aftomiſhment,. | as pins 1) 
The expedition under Penn was lefs ſucceſsful. 
The fleet conſiſted of thirty ſhips of war, and a 
| great number of tranſports, on board of which were 
five thouſand land forces, under the command af 


0 1 


colonel Venables, They were joined by about fire 


| thouſand more at Barbadoes and St. Chriſtopher s. 


| monarchy, were of very different tempers.. The 
troops were ill provided with arms, ammunition; and 
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| proviſions :. they were the refuſe of the whole army, 


and thoſe. inliſted in the Weſt-Indies the moſt profli- 
| gate of mankind. Before the fleet and army failed 
from St. Chriſtopher's, a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, by which it was declared, that neither the 


plunder but, as an equivalent, to receive a fort. 
night's pay. Perhaps a more imprudent meaſure 


af the only incentive to valour among ſuch people. 
On the twentieth of April, the fleet arrived at the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola; and it was determined by the 
admiral and general to attack St. Dominga, the ca- 
pital, and indeed the only place of ſtrength in the 


whom the protector had ſent, on board the fleet, 0 
regulate its operations, and act as ſpies on the con. 
duct of both commanders. This oppoſition of the 
commiſſioners proved the ruin of the expedition. 
A ſmall pars of the fleet was ordered to lie befor 
che capital, to amuſe the enemy, while the main bod 
of the forces were landed at Baſſado-bay; where the 
| proclamation againſt plundering was again rener. 
This threw ſuch a damp upon the ſpirus of the fol- 
diers, that all the courage and intrepidity af then 
officers could not remove. In the mean time, colone | 
Buller had landed about ten miles from St. Domingo 
| at the head of the troops that had been ſeft an boa 
the ſhips to amuſe the enemy. It had been 


1 
C4 


| in a very different manner by the Dey of Tunis. 


But the two commanders, though they both favoured: 


ſoldiers nor ſailors were to have any ſhare of the 


could not have been taken: the men were deprived | 


iſland; but this was over- ruled by the commiſſionen 


ap | 
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| 


| 
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chat Buller ſhould wait till he was joined by Venables; 


n order to attack a fort ſituated between them arid: i formed of the proceedings of Penn ati d Venables in ? 
v. al But the enemy abandoning the —— | x | the Weſt-Indies, than they declared war againſt the 
the appearance of the Engliſn; Buller purſued his 
1 2 —— at ſome 
which formed the princi- 
of the place. While Buller continued 
Venables, was obliged; during four days, 
to purſue a very fatiguing and diſcouraging march of 
near forty miles through an unknown and deſart 
where his men were every moment fainting 


the capital. 


march towards 6 

diſtance fromi a ſtrong fort; 
1 defence 

in his camp, 


country, .Y N e 
| with heat and thirſt; M13 $46 $3) 63h 
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During this delay, the Spa 00 rom 
their conſternation; and having drawn together 4 


ſtrong ambuſcades, by whom great 


that they were driven from their faſtneſſes 


pidity, 


that very night into their hands. Nor could they 


continue on the ſpot where Buller was encamped for 
want of water; but were obliged to march to the place 
where. that commander landed, where they continued 
n deen un of Auguſt, under incxpreſible | 


hardſhips. '- Captain Cox, their principal guide, was 


lain; their bread was mouldy and ſcarce; their pro- 


viſions ſalt and rotten ; their arms in very bad son- 


dition; one of their regiments gave evident ſigns of on fire; and the marquis of Bajadox, viceroy of 


, mutinyz no harmony ſubſiſted between their two 
principal commanders; and a peſtilential diſeaſe 
raged both in their fleet and camp. They, however, 

matched, on the twenty-ſixth of April, to attack the 
fort. Captain Jack ſon, who commanded the van, 
led his men, either incautiouſly-or treacherouſſy, into 

a defile, lined on ea le: | 
The Engliſh had advanced ſo: far before. they per- 
ceived their danger, that they were expoſed to the 
whole fire of the Spaniards, without being able to 
return it with any ene. and every; man of: them 
muſt have been cut off, had not colone}-Haynes, at 


into the wood, and diſlodged the enemy, by attacking 
them in flank. Haynes himſelf was. killed, after 


moſt of the officers, and five. hundred ſoldiers. The 


enemy with advantage, and drive them into the fort. 
But the next morning, it was found, that the only 
mortar- piece in the army was unfit for ſervice, and 
without a bombardment there were no hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs. It was therefore determined to abandon the 
enterprize, and re-embark the forces 


« 
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ben. his attention was diyerted from domeſtic to 
„ eons i ne ek 9cN | 
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Spaniards recovered from 
| numbers of the 
Engliſh were cut off in their march. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the Engliſh attacked them with ſueh intre- 
into the fort; and had not the Engliſh, ehrough thirſt 
and faintneſs, been obliged to defer the attack of the 
font, both that and the town itſelf muſt have fallen 


the head of a detachment of his regiment, puſhed 


diſplaying amazing efforts of valour, together with: || 


diverſion: of Haynes enabled Venables to attack the 


le, for this miſcarriage, | 
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A. D. 1656.” The Sparitards were no ſooner in- 


protector; and ſeized all the goods and ſhipping be- 
longing to the Engliſn merehants in the territories of 
Spain. The commerce with that kingdom, ſo ad- 
Vantageous to the nation, was entirely at an end, 
and near fifteen hundred merchantmen fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Blake received orders to begin 
hoſtilities - againſt: the Spaniards; and 'exert all his 
abilities to intercept their Plate fleet. But many of 
his officers; perſuaded that the wat carried on againſt 
Spain was unjuſt, and contrary to the principles of 
the law of nature, threw up their commiſſions; re- 
turned to their country; and lived retiredi” | | | 


This; however, did not difpirit Blake; he fe- 
ſolved t6 do his duty as an honeſt man. He cruized, 
for ſome time, off Cadiz, in expectation of falling in 
| with the Plate fleet; but being at laſt diſtreſſed for 
want of water, he was obliged to ſail towards Por- 
tugal, in order to procure à ſupply; Soon after his 
departure, captain Stayner, whom he had left on the 
' Spaniſh coaſt with a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, came 
in fight of the galleons, and erowded all the ſail he 
could earry, in order to eome up with them; but 
before this could be effected, the Spaniſh admiral ran, 
his ſhip aſhore, and was followed by two othefs. 
The reſt were follou ing the example, but were taken 


by the Engliſn, and valued at near two million of 
pieces of eight. The two galleons on ſhore! were ſet 


| Peru, with 
This ſucceſs added ſome ſfhare of populafity to 
Cromwell's government; and he took care to diſplay 
all the advantages of this acquiſition, by ordering 
dhe treaſure taken in the galleons to be brought up 
trom Portſmouth to London by land. Before this 
| welcome ſupply arrived, Cromwell had been reduced 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of money, and ſeverely 
| laſhed in ſeveral pamphlets by ſome of the members 
of the long parliament. He had, indeed, laid ex- 
| ceſſive impoſitions on the royaliſts, and publiſhed 
ſeveral rigorous edicts for collecting the public taxes; 
but all theſe reſources were not ſufficient to defray. 


his wife and daughter; periſhed in the- 
„ ©) pops, Nie te f 10 
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the expences of government. 
The next action chat happened between the Eng- 
liſh' and the Spaniards acquired much greater glory 
to the Engliſh arms, thöugh far from being attended 
with ſuch emoliments to the nation. Blake had not 
been long returned from the coaſt of Portugal, be- 
fore he received advice that a Spaniſh fleet of ſixtden 
ſhips, much richer than the former, had taken ſhelter 
in the bay of Santa'Cruz, in one of the Canary iſlands, 
| Blake immediately failed thither, and ſoon found that 
his intelligence had not deceived him; but he per- 
| ceived that every precaution had been taken to render 
any attempt upon the galleons abortive. Their ſmaller 


|} ſhips were moored cloſe to the ſhore under the nu- 


q 


merous cannon of a ſtrong caſtle, and ſeven ſmaller 
batteries well mounted with artillery, and a line of 
communication running between them all. Six large 
galleons lay near the entrance of the harbour, a 
ſtrong boom being drawn acroſs its mouth, fitted up 
like floating batteries, with their broadſides towards 
e 


theſe batteries with the cloſeſt at- 
| tention, but was rather animated than daunted by 


the danger. He called a council of war, and it was 
unanimquſiy determined to burn the Spaniſh galleons. 
Blake himſelf undertook the attack of the large ſhips : 
and forts, while Stayner attempted to force his way 


into the harbour. Accordingly, as ſoon as the morn- 
ing appeared, Stayner, in the Speaker frigate, ſtood 

into the bay with his ſquadron, while Blake attacked 
the forts and galleons. The dreadful ſcene that fol- 


[| lowed is eaſier imagined than deſcribed. The Spa- 
niards themſelves believed it to be the effect of fiends 
rather than of men, and thanked heaven they could 
| loſe no part of their —_— in the action, as they 
5 | 


were 
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well's accepting of the royul digaity. He vas alſo || mean time Cromme 
1 _ queſtion regarded only per. || fotmatiori of his u 
aa, WHOS: AVE) Sovernment, no one ' would ah) Was to conſiſt of ſixty Rd i, ts "jp Bi e 

longer balines beowoen he ancient royal family and || Rive or ix ancient peer, and Hswerdl F ne o 
m ignoble perſon, ho had waded to the throne || fortune and diſti ö er 


Fvere eircumſtance tended to confirm them in that ||; put a period to the uſurpation of a tyrant? Phir 
r of Blake's canon; /the, publication alarmed- Cromwell : he knew that the 
fury of his ſailors, who ruſhed amidſt, the thickeſt of J minds of the-royal Petty were Tufficiemtly inflamed tw 
the enemy's fire, as if they. had been inyulnerable, || put. ſo obvious-a' method. in Practice. Hethereforg 
and ſeemed to ſeek their ſafety; in the. mouth of dan-; |} declared openly, that he looked upon all be he 
, and oNtous} and would never begin 
* annette heard. in the ſhort intervals between hoſtilities by for ſhameful an expedient; but if the 

the roaring of che artillery; and, at laſt, the flame || firſt attempt came from then be would reraliare;the 

of their own-ſhips, burſting through the clouds of injury by every method in his power; that he did not 
ſmoke, and lighting up the dreadful ſcene of death want agents ſufficient to execute his purpoſe, and that 
af d Win dns ier che Spanten that all oppoſition! he would employ them to the utter extinction of the 
was N the 5 thought it would: be madneſs to royal family. This menace probably ſaved him from 
wu forc e and courage to A ſupernatural power. the dagger of the a : ' os gr 
The fire from their forts. abated-z. their troops were] A. Funds)? rene M4 always beettdefirgi 
driven from their intfenchments 3, their harbour was of giving the power he had uſurped the fanRion of 4 
in. the poſſefion. of the Engliſh, and_ their ſhips e0- || legal eſtabliſhment; ane ma <etenomen 16 make 
1 l b doned ; ſo that not one, of them eſcaped || another attempt to effect it. He accordingly aſſembled 
tal ure except two which had been ſunk in tlie ||. a parliament compoſed of the repreſentatives of the 
py 40 200 770 ches Kingdoms. Iteland * re 
1 7 es all Europe: It ſeemed be- || a ſtate of flavefy, nominated fuch members as were 
N ge %% his wiſhes, Bur the ſpire of th 
Nang elle, numerous forts, and large fleet, || Engliſh, was not yer ſufficiently ſubdued to ſubmit es 
well furniſhed wich men and artillery, and aſſiſted || his arbitrary directions. He ſoon perceived that ma- 
b every tequiſite, either for offence ot defence, that || ny of the diſſatisfied members in the laſt parliament 
humin | prudence could deviſe. A greater danger || were again returned, and 1 fear they would be 
ſtill attended the Engliſh ; the wind ble: right into too powerful for his friends. ' In order therefore to 
the bay; and their eagerneſs had cattied them ſo near || ſecure a majority, he excluded 4 hundred fulpected 
che ide, char their kips muſt haue been deſtroyed, || members, and thus an re 
had not the wind, by ſuddenly * removed all || liament. This bei el Red, _ ing fe lowed 
_ their fears; and carried: them beyond. the reach of || of courſe; for thoug there was i 1 oppoſi· 
er. Though this action was femarkkably ſevere, || tion, the majority was on the fide of the Protest: 
danger. 1 NOWgn DNS ACLY | --the || friends. | They began with abrogating all the titles 
and though the Engliſh expoſed themſelves to t They began v e nary; eee 
ticket of the enemy's Rte, chey had only F6rty- || of Charles Stuart and his family” This being elfefted 
thickeſt ab bie, and one hundred and twenty; it was moved that the proceRtor ſhould hve tde us 
cight a Tbe loss of che Spaniards, both. in maß. af king; andafter a very warm debate it was carried 
WOUN ens was very great; and the latter; for ſome || that a bill ſhould be brought in for that'purpoſe;” | 
die, irrepeirable. A very: conſiderable part of the || was" urged--thar the Engliſh conſtitution geren 
rich adi 4 of the . galleons,. being too bulky to be e ; —_ A ebay 

| > EY ames. 1-2 I} not of a protector except during a mintory, ane na 

carried of, eee ire and laſt action of the |} not fixed the prerogatives of the functions of that 
intrepid Ble. His bealth had beed ger ſome rim; |) office; de h nee v. to hene dec, 
declining, and be now obrained Page cer. Hie dle wbich the nation bad Always reſpected; aud but 
hut he lived not to Jand fn, balays been Conliderel this was the more praRticable, a5 an expreſs lay of 
eee eg wen dn ald) has ever pro- || Henry VII: had provided forthe eouriy of tu 
dyesd : Though 4 ſtrict republican in principles, he re 3 = | hp — a bas k _ Aar 
Becca. ee confdence of Cromwell. We || that the legiſlation depended more on tue ole 
always enjoyed che c — 1588 4 into what. [government, than on the birthright of the ſupreme | 
ſhould fight for our country,” Tai Me The ſrongelt imsgiltrate. The bill Was volengh oppoſed by Lan 
ever hands the gone in the midſt of ſo many || bert, the major-generals, and all the republican party. 
proof of his den boltle Factions, ke was eſteemed || Bur being unable 1b Anker the above argumenn 
png, When Oat ode wed ee e rar mex hs: oo to a . ES this 8 0 
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| PIE 8 far as his uſurped authority || the honour he ſo ardently wiſhed to obtam, e. 

of juſtice and the laws, as far as his uſurped author "Il left untried to bring Lambert over to his pur 

would admit, he ſupported both. with equal vigour. | were but in vain. Fleetwood and Deſborough were 

He had quelled a late inſurrection of the royalifts, |} pole, but in vain.” tee de dicke of King 32nd 

| Hed. with indi the counſel of his || alfo averſe to his accepting the title Of KB nt 

but he refuſed, wie all the inforgents. The arty | declarcd, if the bill paſſed, and received te aha, 

e Athen + him. notwithſtanding the dan- of the protector, they would immediarely' wee 

continued faithful to him, notte ene o, commiſſions, though they would make tio/efforts 0 

erous enthuſiaſm that ſtill prevailed among the off: comm 8 mugs e 5 Wd TR GENA” 
gerous © The militia, kept up and exerciſed || diſturb the government. z . geen; 

vers and fallend ee e „en The houſe, however, proceeded in their delle 

with care in the ſeveral counties, was always ready, on The foue, however, pre Foiolent Yale, k m 

"he firſt Genal, to lend him very powerful afſiſtänce. and at laſt, after a long an 2 eaſed to afſume 
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tude, one of his principal cares was to manage the Tae Hams Scotland and Ireland, nd the feſpetfre 

* ns. by gaining over their adverſaries, || England, Scotland and Ireland, WE ere the 

| apiſts and the partizans || ſame accotding to the laws. of een weich le 


were born to fight with men, and. not with devils. | 
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elde as ty. All the ancient peers; | however; refuüſed to sccebt 
2 the time, and ſeemed ſtill to oppo ſeat, which they muſt ſhare with ſuch 57 — * 
reaſons of the committee: hoping thar' ke mig * rare Win ich companion LY 
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ſed; but now when be er r pa erg et, purſuant to their prorbgation, an 
adeßal wagiſtrate, removed the guards from the doors 
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n humble petition and advice. This act of e nas E 08S OL, rue government, a petition was 
eillature formed the bite pee. This att of the || preparing in the city for taking the power of the ms... 
gIlature formed the wo bog republican' overnz | tia out of the mfr thrigg rot grand * 
e liberty of "the people on 4 more Fra F Pre te the commons, acquainting chem that he expe 

7 of the people on à more ſolid foundation fey would. ric the Ame eb wo ds 
was enlarped. ind 18, ite authority of the protector fatne attention to the lords, as fad been given or pal 
He had fb mn, e by US$ deed: to any houſe of peers in England: Butt Ie 
a perpetual fevehue alfigned bin, 4 13 be hall || inftigated/by Lambert and Flallerigg within doors, 
or the fleet and 8 0 e million za year and by Harriſon and the'fifth monarchy- men 8 
ſand pounds for the.civis. and three hundred thou. paid tio regard to his threat, or his mlt 
power of eſtabliſhing anot r houſe Uf Daria Cromwell was now ſufficiently exaſperated and with. 
the members of which were 10 fold fe, client, ont confulting any perfon, lung Himfelf into a com. 
ng life, and to exerciſt man r be fu ar feats dur- mon coach, and with no more than four or five of bis 
ormer houſe of peers. On the: h e functions of the ||. guards, and attended by his nephew and a lieutenant: 
of framing laws with ch ”_ eres 1 — his power colonel, hurried to 'the bouf of peers, where he 
during the receſs Of . 7 ” ent- of his council, I Whiſpered Fleetwood, that he was come to diflotve 
and it was eſtabliſhed, t 0 10 ent, was abro ted: || the parliament. Fleetwood, who ſeems to have ated 
ſhould be i member of eirhef louiſe in ped wich the malecontents, uſed every argument 
7 which he was a member. Phe Sher ente m His power to diffuade Cromwell from his purpoſe 
beiyed very little e | The other articles re: He deſired him to reflect a moment on the 2 
lubſtanee as in the firſt DA eg ths In || conſequences that had generally attended a haſty diſ- 
75 £4 ment ot Korernment. ſolurion of the parliament. But Cromwell, without 

vas again inaugurated (Ering any attention to lis arguments, laid his hend 
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he had ſpies in almoſt every place, || protector, anc, it Ra u ed again in Parliament. t a meſſage to the commons din 

elt particular, neee „s likely to be procured; it Which he pretended he entertained e bi tht h r 
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10 fad . theſe coſt him ſixty thouſand pounds a || ſo liberal an offer. Gat ul ele Feaſths, Whith 
year. He was apprehenſive of nothingbut vel 1], a e Reuge and ebene ot 

CD a neither prudence nor vigilance || were urged Wien STC u ede wth 
en der the name of His oppoſition' proceeded nor from the feaſont viiieed 
could avail, Colonel Titus, under te ot of. his decepring the offer. He Was well Fonic 

wrote a very ſpirited pamphlet, exhorting every ep! 30 8 and tit ichn 
oe by viel d 0 his edu cry, 10 xehtheace'thix' I of dhe ſolidity of their arguments ad Lok 


The ſituati tengance in the houſe, of peers, Where, after a very 
. | woe 1 | 2 P Ro tg 7 1 be, | a W 
71 \England, II ade. Rroachfu ſpeech, "he diffolved-the parliament. cet 
er) large ; bi P97 [| This precipitate, action, which in 2ny other perſon 
tended it. 1 I ec A e Amedittes ac. would have been Beret hs' 6 hallcation 6 oo 
Protector, had n 155 dot thevffice'andtitle- of || fes, Was in this extraordinary man, a meaſure ar 
had -ned thern, and ehe "forte! fie || ohio börk bold and necefary, And prompred by eat 
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ings at Mile-end, and though they were in general 


Err of the + loweſt condition, they were Hold, 
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The daring ſpirit of Cromwell only was capable 


of diſcharging men, who had been the principal in- 


ſtruments of his greatneſs. But it ſeems to have 
given him no err: He was perſuaded they could 
never join with the royaliſts, from whom alone he 
was apprehenſive of danger: He did not indeed 
think it prudent to treat the chief officers, who. were 
equally diſcontented, in ſo deſpotic a manner: he en- 
deavoured to regain their favour by careſſes; but 
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| ſtances, the conſpiracy of the toyaliſts was 
before it was ripe for execution. The matqui of 
1 a | PC | pe a w$rot 
Ormond was obliged to fly to the continent ; = ] 


| priſon, - Sir Henry Slin 
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| goverament.of the nation. 
fail of giving Cromwell the utmoſt uneaſineſs; and 
| which, was greatly increafed by the firmneſgꝭ of Sin: 
| dercombe, who refuled to diſcover any ef hisaccom- 


both in nog 
had exhauſted 


hope. that the ſame arts would pe atten deg! 


lady endued with every humane: virtue, and! 


was never able to remove the hatred they had con- 


ceived againſt the government. The wiſeſt and 
richeſt of the royaliſts, lived vpon.c their eſtates, 
pleaſed with obſerving the deſpotiſm which Crom- 


well had exerciſed over a parliament, who had treated 


them in ſo tyrannical.a manner; They ſaw with; de- 
light the perpetual. commotions of the public, from 
a perſuaſion that out of confuſion order muſt at laſt 
ariſe. . Their retirements, their ſtudies, their, reflec- 
tions, tended happily to promote the good of their 
country. They had now ſufficient keifare to reflect 
on the errors of the late King, and comparing them 
with the diſtractions of the government that ſucceed- 
cd. Theſe they ſaw evidently were the extremes of 
legiſlation, and that in the mean between them true 
ob XT 
Tbe Spaniards, deſirous of diſtreſſing the Engliſh 
government, had invited Charles to Bruges, where 


he appeared at the head of four, thouſand men, chiefly 


Engliſh, formed inta four regiments. This revived 
the hopes of the royaliſts, and a general inſurrection 
ce Ormond was ſecretly diſpatched, to 
England, in order to concert meaſures for the execu- 
tion of this deſign. Lord Fairfax, Sir William 
Waller,. and ſeveral more of the leaders of the prel⸗- 
byterian party had ſecretly entered into the engage- 
ment. The army was ſtill infected with The general 


ſpirit of diſcontent; and, after the protector's vid, 


lent breach with the late parliament, no hopes re- 
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mained of founding his power on the baſis of... 

enterprizes and ſecret inkendre 
vis treaſury, and involyed Mus Rene, 
conliderable debt. All his arts of policy. were > * 
hauſted; and having ſo -often,deceived every. * 


ſame ſucceſs. vob 25, 1 
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But norwithſtanding all theſe promiſing cicum 
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their deſign 


great numbers of the royaliſts were thrown into 
condemned and, beheaded; and Mordant, brother to 
the ear} of Peterborough, eſcaped the lame fate 
merely by the accident. of colonel Pride's| being ab. 


ent, .cillthe ſentence was pronounced in hig favour. 


For the numbers were equal, and Pride, whö was his 


declared enemy, entered the court zuſt as the preg. 
Dr * 7 | B An as the 
dent had finiſhed: his determination. ee 
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Nor was the proteftor free from. the fears. of aſſaſ. 
ſination; Sindercombe, ons of the fifth; monarchy. 
men, had, undertaken; td murder him, and it. was 


only by the intervention of the malt unaceountable 


| accidents that he was prevented from executing, his 
bloody purpoſe. His deſign was at laſt diſooverd 
but though the cleareſt proof of- his guilt was apps. 


rent to the jury, and though every ma held: the crime 


of which he was accuſed. In the utmoſt deteſtation, it 


was not, without the greateſt difficulty: they could be 
prevailed upon to find him guilty; ſo greatly were 
they diſſatisfied with the protector's right of ſupieme 
This incident could not 
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Mrs. Claypole, Cromwell's beloved daughter, 


amiable accompliſhments, had entertain d the higheſk 
regard for Dr. Huet, and made the moſt;preſſing in. 
ſtances to her father to ſave his life; but being xefuſed 
his pardon, her, temper, which was-always-enclined 
ta melancholy, preyed upon her health 3 and after 
uſing the moſt preſſing remonſtrances to awaken the 
protector into a compunction for the heinous crimes 
into which his ambition had betrayed him, ſhe paid 


the debt of nature amidſt the tears of all who were 


friends to virtue. Her death greatly affected Crom. 
well. And her words now obtained their full force; 
they embittered the ſmall remainder of his life. His 


| old friend, the earl of Warwick died alſo about the 
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him ſincere ; even his profeſſing it muſt an ö 


[| which ſpon after changed into 4 tertian 


ſame time, which greatly affected him, and he began 
to perceive, when it was too late, that che purſuits 


of ambition are not the purſuits of peace. 


His compoſure and tranquillity of mind were non 


fed for ever. He ſaw that all his neareſt. and, molt 


beloved friends, Fleetwood, Deſborough, Claypole, 
and Falconbridge, abhorred his principles; and he 
who had ſo lately the whole army at his call, could 
now hardly find five men in the whole nation tb 
ſecond his favourite deſigns, He was become ? 
bankrupt, both in his government and chis private 
fortune; and notwithſtanding all the mighty thing 
he had done, he found himſelf no better than a ſplen 
did wretch ſurrounded with misfortunes, which the 
ſmalleſt grain of genuine virtue in his former car” 
of glory, might either have prevented tm 

His diſümulation was at once ſo groſs, an&:9919%, 
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that had he now actually returned 10 the Palle 
virtue, not a man in England would have.chought 
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Amidlt all theſe diſtreſſes of mind, he was fel 


on the twenty. fourth of Auguſt, with a fon e 
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more fall into the hands of the military, and both 
| King and protector be excluded. The miniſterial 
| party: had, however, ſtill a majority in the liouſe, 
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intrigtte, and neither formed by inclination, inuredd the laſt,. and only legal cpaſtirution of goremment 


him to ſupply the place of his father. Henry Crom. felves embarrafied wich, another” difficulzy, that of 


well, who governed Ireland with great popularity and proving that the privileges and authority. granted 


Richard was treated with the ſame reſpect as his fa- || deſtructive of that conſtitution, which. Pine thei 
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But this external complaifarice among the fanatical || ments had great effect upon the people; elpecally u 
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The republicans exerted all.thejr-power co hape the 
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theſe conſultations, tke debates in parlament were 
cittiecl an with great vehemence by. both parties. 
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cipht. © The republicans were not, howeyer, diſcou- || di 


raged, _ They preeure d the following reſolution to be || of any df the members of either houſe, or their free, 


Lord Broghill, aware of the.conſequence, prevailed 
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in reality to debauch his army, was put under arreſt, 


and all the officers who ſeemed inclined to favour | 


| and his party were caſhiered. CERT, 
W no al. Anon e the governor of Set- 
and had declared for the parliament, than many of 
the Engliſh followed the example. Whole regiments , 
revolted. Sir Arthur -Haſlerigg, Walton and Morley, 


ſized Portſmouth for the parliament. Theſe cir- | 


cumſtances ſerved only to increaſe the public diſtrac- 
tions, and confirm the anarchy in which the whole 
kingdom was involved. Fleetwood, the general, a 


man equally weak and enthuſiaſtic, ſought thoſe clergy violently oppoſed this comprehenſion, and 


urces in prayer, which his poverty of genius could 
3 bim, ie would frequently fall on his knees 
in the midſt of a council of war; and when he was 
exhorted to vigorous meaſures, he anſwered, that the 
Lord had ſpit in his face, and would no longer hear 


. 


truſt either Haſlerigg or Vane; and would willingly 
have joined Monk, had not Ludlow, Whitlock, and 
others of great parts and experience, prevented him, 
by laying before him the danger that might attend ſo 


| countable manner in which Monk had left Scotland. 
as well as his ſubſequent conduct, ſtrongly indicated 

that his real intention was to re-eſtabliſh monarchy, 
In this hour of dreadful perplexity, Lambert offered 
to march againſt Monk, and put the whole to the 
deciſion of a general en , Saga, and could Lam- 
bert have been truſted, Monk might poſſibly have 
been defeated. But the republican party, who formed 
to be ſubdued by Monk than ſaved by Lambert. 
Under the ſpecious pretence, therefore, of an accom- 


* A 


modation, they procured letters from the city of | 
London, the officers of the navy and army in England | 


and Ireland, perſuading Monk to join with the com- 


mittee of ſafety in their endeavours to reſtore at once 


the parliament and the peace of the kingdom. Monk 
was pleaſed with theſe invitations: he knew that a 


negotiation, however ſhort, muſt be the ruin of Lam- | 


bert, who was deſtitute of money for the payment of 
his forces. Clerges was accordingly diſpatched to | 
Monk with propoſals from the committee of ſafety, | 
Monk, to gain time, agreed to fend three of his co- 
lonels, Wilks, Cloberry, and Knight, to treat of an 
accommodation. 'The two latter employed this op- 
portunity in forming connections with the royaliſts, 
particularly with Redman, one of the ableſt officers 


in the army; and by that means ſecured the Iriſh || bert's army, that from being far ſuperior, -in all re- 


regiments, who had received orders to. ſerve under | 
Lambert againſt Monk, Wilks, therefore, was chiefly 
intruſted with the negotiation. A treaty was ſoon | 


his officers had exceeded their commiſſion, : He de- 
fired, however, to enter into a new negotiation at 
Newcaſtle; and ; | 
fallacious offer. 


were ſurrounded with diſtreſs. - Anarchy prevailed | 
m every part of the nation; and the people having 
refuſed the Se of all taxes, there was no money 
to pay the ſoldiers. Lambert had loſt his time and 
is credit, both with the committee of ſafety and his 
oun ſoldiers. Whitlock ſaw their danger, and pro 
poſed to Fleetwood two expedients; either to draw 
together all his forces, take poſſeſſion of the Tower, | 
and join with the city of London in their declaration 
or a free parliament ; or to reſtore the king upon the 
8 terms he could procure, Fleetwood would wil- 
ingly have embraced the latter, but he was weak 
enough, even after he had given his conſent, to be 
iuaded from it by Sir Harry Vane, Deſborough 
and Berry, all of chem implacable enemies. to the | 
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the majority of the committee of ſafety, choſe rather 
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of communicating their reſolutions to Monk, but [| preliminary to whatever reſolution ſhould be taken, 
| at a greater diſtance than ever. Vane had employed 
| all his abilities in a noble ſcheme: for reforming the 


| ſupport his friends, no ſooner reached St. Al 
than they declared for the ſame aſſembly. | 


and pro- 


Theſe different cabal placed the fi 1 
demment, which wa s placed the ſettlement of go- 


royal family. | 
s conſidered as an indiſpenſable | 
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practice of the law ; and was ſo earneſt in the cauſe, 
that he inſiſted on its being adopted in the new plan 
of government. He was obltinately oppoſed in this 
deſign by Whitlock, St. John, and all the lawyers 
whom they conſulted. For Vane, Lambert, and 
other leaders of the independents, propoſed a coali- 
tion with the papiſts, and hence they conſidered a 
general liberty of conſcience as an indiſpenſable pre- 


liminary to the new ſettlement. All the preſbyterian 


thus all the deep ichemes of Vane were rendered 


| abortive. Theſe debates were carried on vith ſo 


much acrimony and perſonal invectiva were ſo ge- 
nerally known, and ſo generally condemned, that 


| the committee of ſafety found it abſolutely neceſſary 


him. He became jealous of Lambert; he could not || to releaſe the impriſoned royaliſts, to. ſcreen them 


from the fury of the people. This did not, how: 


ever, prevent freſh plots and freſn. inſurrections of 


the royaliſts from breaking out almoſt every night 


in the city. They were, indeed, generally diſcovered 
precipitate a ſtep. They obſerved, that the unac- 


and quelled by the army, before they arrived at any 
alarming height; but they ſufficiently ſnewed that 


the people ſeemed determined to free themſelves 


from the yoke of a military committee, whom, they 


| deteſted. Colonel Hewſon, who, from the profeſſion | 
of a cobler, had riſen to a high rank. in the army, 
|| was very active in this ſervice, and had more than 


once entered London at the head of his regiment; 
In one of theſe expeditions, he fired upon and killed 
ſeyeral of the city apprentices, who had aſſembled 


[| in a, tumultuous manner, and declared for à free 
| parliament, | The magiſtrates of, London were not, 
however, intimidated; they eſtabliſhed. a ſeparate 


government, and aſſumed the ſupreme authority 
within the city. Admiral Lawſon brought his fleet 
up the river, and declared for a free parliament. 


 Haſlerigg and Morley, informed of this important 


event, left Portſmouth, and advanced towards Lon- 
don. The regiments near the capital, being ſollicited 


by their old officers who had been caſhiered by the 


committee of ſafety, revolted to the parliament, 
Deſborough's regiment, being ſent by Lambert to 
ban's, 
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Tyheſe events, the diſſentions among the members 


of che cabal at Wallingford-houſe, and particularly 


the want of money, threw ſuch a damp upon Lam-, 


| ſpects, to that of Monk, it was dwindled into a mere 
| handful of men, when a reſolution was taken to reſtore, 


the parliament. 5 


concluded, but Monk refuſed. to ratify it, declaring || A. D. 1660. 


by the officers, again aſſumed his former authority, 


| a neu and ſummoned the parliament, which met on the 
the committee readily accepted his Gxth of January. The authority of Fleetwood was 
2 526. III now fo entirely loſt, that not a ſingle company or 
While Monk amuſed the committee of ſafety with |} troop would obey his orders. His hand was too 
the hopes of an agreement, theſe military ſoyereigns | weak to ſupport this ill. founded fabric of govern- 


Lenthal, the ſpeaker, being invited 


ment, which was now every where falling into ruins, 
| Lenthal, on this occaſion, acted as general of the 
army; and both officers and ſoldiers were fo ſub. 
miſſive to his orders, that he diſcharged Fleetwood's 


lieutenant of the Tower, and put Sir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper in his room. He alſo ordered a- general ren- 
dezvaus of all the troops in and about London to 
be held in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where they gave 
him all the military honours due to a general. | 
The firſt act of the parliament was to repeal the 


bill againſt the payment of exciſe and cuſtoms. 
They appointed commiſſioners for aſſigning quarters 


to the army; and, without taking the leaſt notice of 
Lambert himſelf, they ſent orders to his troops to 
repair immediately to the quarters aſſigned them. 

This had the deſired effect. His ſoldiers obeyed the 
orders of the parliament, and he was left without 
red horſe about him. He himſelf 

6 A ; | | was 


* 
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was ſoom after ſeized, and fent priſoner to the Tower. 
Sir. Vane, and the other members who had 
concorred with the committee of ſafety; were con- | 

_ finedito their own houſes and the officers who had 
joined in ſubduing the parliament, were cafhiered, | 
and ordered into a like conſinement. By theſe exer- 
tions of authority, the power of the parliament 
ſeemed built on a firmer foundation than ever. 

The reſtoration of the Rump parliament did not, 

however, ſatisfy: Monk, who Kal kept his army on 


. 


— * 
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the borders of England. Lord Fairfax had taken 
arms, and declared for 4 free parliament. This was 
going a ſtep farther than Monk had yet propoſed, 


N 


notwithſtanding he had made all the neceſſary diſpo- | 


ſitions for marching to the capital before ee | 
orders ſhould-be ſent from the patliament. Thoug 


4 


the reaſons he gave for this march were very plauſible, | 


yet-it tended ti confirm the ſufpicions of the public, 
that he really intended to reſtore the king. He left 


major- general Morgan to command the troops ne- 


ceſfary to preſerve the peace of Scotland; and was 
received with open arms by lord Fairfax and his 
friends, who hae 


and the general received, as he advanced to the ſouth- | 
ward, continual accounts of ſome freſh deelaration 
or aſſociation of the counties for a free parliament. 


Alarmed at theſe declarations, and deſirous of 


wo 2h the power they had obtained, the parliament 
made ſome attempts to bring about a feconciliation 


between themſelves and the cabal of Wallingford- | 
| houſe. * They paſſed a vote, © Thar all officers who | 


were in commiſſion on the eleventh of October 1659, 
and all other officers and ſoldiers in the late defection 
and rebellion, Who have already ſubmitted, or may 

hereafter ſubmit themſelves, and return to their duty 


and obedience to the parliament, ſhall be pardoned, | 


and indemnified for life and eſtate.” Lambert was 
comprehended in this reſolution ; and both he, and 
all his officers, among whom was colonel Hewſon; 
who had been ſo active againſt the city of London, 

tmade their ſubmiſſion: 

fined in their oπ¼n houſe. 
The next buſineſs of the parliament was 
vote to juſtify Monk's mare ing into England. They 
alſo voted, that one thouſand pounds a year ſhould 


be ſettled on him; and that Scot and Robinſon ſhould | 


| 


Pam 


0 
| A taken poſſeſſion of Tork 
for the uſe of a free parliament. The Rump parlia- 
ment was now held in greater deteſtation than ever: 


ifions, but were ordered to be con- 


as to paſs a 


a 


—— 
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be | ſent to compliment him on his arrival. Theſe 
emiſſaries were ſoon convinced, from the univerſal 
wiſhes of the people for a free parliament, that the 
preſent aſſembly could not long ſubſiſt. Their dif- 


; coveries occaſioned great uneaſineſs to the heads of 


the faction. 


Monk's army did not amount to more than ſix 


thoufand men; but this force was ſufficient to deſtroy 
a faction divided againſt itſelf; and the city of Lon- | 
don was fo confident of his declaring: for a free par- 
liament, that they ſent a committee of the council to 


co 
his arrival at St. Albans, he 1 
nine thouſand ſoldiers were then in London, diſpoſed 
in different regiments; but that moſt of their officers 
Pere confined | | 
ined there would be no great difficulty in removing 

| eſe troops; and accordingly wrote a very preffing 
letter to the houſe, that room might be made for his 
regiments. Had the members of parliament been 
united among themfelves, or dared to truſt the ex- 

perienced officers th at ſerved under them, they would 
not, probably, have ſubmitted to Monk's requeſt; 

but their power was fo precarious by their diviſions, 
that they made no difficulty of complying, and orders 

were given for their own 
of them, however, ſcroplaſiea obey : a mutiny en- 
ſued ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty they were 
| d, either from joining with the royaliſts in 


ngratulate him on his ap TYroach to the capital. On 


* 


prevented, either 2 | CS 1 
the city, or marching out againſt the army of: Monk. 


I 


This mutiny being conſidered as-a' freſh infult upo 
their authority, the parliament preſſed Monk to ha 


was informed that near 


by the parliament. He therefore ima- 


nents to retire. Four 


ſten 


cl 


his march, and he accordingly entered London 
1 of February. 5 Ne EG on 
Io days after the general was introduce , . 
houſe, and thanks vin given him riod | = 
the eminent ſeryices he had done his country. Monk 
who was a prudent, though not an elegant ſpeaker | 
anſwered: with great Ba He told the houſe. 
chat the ſcrvices he had performed merited not ne 
encomiums, he had dene no more than his duty: that 
among many perſons of greater worth Who bote their 8 
commiſſion, he had been employed as the inſtrument 
of Providence. for cee ing hes een but e 
conſidered their ſervice only. as a ſtep to more im. 
portant ones, which it was their part to render to the 
nation: that as he marched along —— rnd 
of men, in all places, to be in earneſt expectations of 
a ſettlement after the violent eonvulſions to which 
they had been expoſed; and to have no proſpect of 
ſuch a bleſſing but from the diſſolution of the preſent 
Parliament, and the ſummoning a new one, free and 
full, who, meeting without oaths or engagements 
might finally give contentment to the nation: that 
applications had been made to him for that purpoſe 
but that he, ſenſible of his duty, had always told the 
petitioners, that the parliament itſelf, which was now 
free, and would ſoon be full, was the beſt judge of 
all thoſe meaſures, and that the Whole communi 
ought to acquieſce in their determination: that thou 
he expreſſed himſelf in this manner to the people, h 
muſt now freely inform the houſe, that the fewer en- 
gagements were exacted, the more comprehenſive 
their plan would prove, and the more ſatisfaction it 
would give to the nation; and that it was ſufficient 
for the public ſecurity, if the fanatical party and the 
royaliſts were excluded; ſince the principles of theſe 
factions were deſtructive either of government or of 
The parliament were now convinced that ſome 
meaſures muſt be purſued in order to ſettle the tran- 
quillity of the nation. It was indeed impoſſible that 
things could continue any length of time in their pre- 
ſent ſituation. Every thing tended to bring ona cri- 
ſis, which muſt be deciſive. . The people paid ſovery 
little regard to the orders of the parliament, that a 
| {mall part only of the revenues could be collected. 
The common council of London abſolutely refuſed 
to pay any obedience to their commands, and open 
declared they would pay. no aſſeſſment till ĩt ſhould | 
be oy by a free and-lawful parliament, and then 
they ſhould think it their duty to ſubmit. 
| _ Determined to make at leaft one e 
ing their power, the parliament ſent orders to Monk 
to march immediately into the city and ſeize twelve | 
of the magiſtrates whom they: ſuppoſed to have been 
| the cauſe of this alarming reſolution, to remoye the 
poſts and chains from all the ſtreets, and to demoliſh | 
. both the portcullices atid gates of the city. Monk, 
to the aſtoniſnment of alf men, obeyed the order 
He apprehended many of the obnoxiqus erfons add 
ent them to the tower: and notwithſtanding the | 
| interpofition of his friends, the remonſtrances of bs 
[ officers, and the cries of the people; he broke dow 
the gates and porteullices of the city, and returned 
| to his lodgings at Weltminſter in triumph. 
A A moment's reflection convinced him he had gan 
too far. Inſtead of ſuppotting that dautidus ambigu!? 
he had hitherto runes,” Ti late conduct u 
ſufficiently indicated that he had joined the pa 1 
mentary party, and that his defi rides to ſubjett te 
| whole nation to the arbitrary deciſions of that con: 
| temptible aſſembly. Theſe conſiderations dere!" 
him to alter his cendukt, and to recover the good oP 
nion of the citizens; which he ſeemed to hayefortel®” 


. 


* 
* 


by bis! ipitate He cou 
y his late precipitate conduct. He coul a 
| the thoughr of being conſidered as the miniſter of "0 
lence and uſurpation. He repaired to the houſe rr 
complained in the bittereſt terms of the odious wt 
| 


| 


id not 


he had been obliged to execute in obedience 19 7, 
orders. But this was only part of tlie plan be 


formed for retrieving his character. He rote 1 
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offers with 3 
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to the parliament, in which he reproached then in 


the ſevereſt” terms of tyranny and oppreſſion; of 


their forming new cabals with Lambert and Vane; 


preſented by Barebone. He coneluded with requiring 


chem, in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, and peo- 
le, to iſſue writs immediately. for filling up their 


Monk waited not for an anſwer to this. letter: he 


' marched immediately into the city, at the head of 


und of giving encouragement to a fanatical petition: 


7 


houſe, and to fix the time for their own diſſolution, 


r 
2 
x 
* 
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his army, and ordered Allen, the lord- mayor, to 


ſummon à common- council to meet at Guildhall. | 


As ſoon as the citizens were aſſembled, he repaired | 
thither, and aſſured them that he was extremely ſorry 
for the indignity he. had ſo lately put upon the city, 


in complying with the orders of the partiament, - and 


was now come to make them all the reparation in his 


wer. He declared that he would always perſevere | 
in the meaſures he had adopted; and wiſhed a firm 
union might be eftabliſhed between the city and army 


, 


L 


for their mutual defence, and for omoting the hap- 


pineſs and ſettlement of the kingdom. 


A declaration o 


* „ „ 


Aas occaſioned a general joy throughout the king. diſpatc 


om, 


A new council of {tate was Choſen and obtained 


N 


| Aeftion was ftärted with regard to the conceſſions 
that ought to be made by the king; and the treaty 
entered into with his late majeſt & 

in the Iſle of W 8 
for the negotiation. This queſtion would certainly 

have been carried could the perſons haye agreed with 
| fegard to the limitations; but that was far from 

being the caſe; and Monk ſtill continuing to declare 


only for a free parliament, none had the courage to 


offer any thing upon that head to the public. The 
- writers have been very ſevere upon the 
of that omiffion. But when we conſider the conſti- 


by either party to conceſſions, when it is in thei 
power to revoke them, the difficulties attending ſuc 
limitations, the ſalutary authority of parliament when 
virtuous, its pernicious power when corrupted, and 
that it was in the breaſt of the members to bind the 
prerogative even after the king was reſtored, we ſhall 
perhaps be inelined to think that theſe clamours have 


ö 


no foundation. The wiſe and the virtuous part of 


of the reſtoration, by 
the || limitations, might have miſcartied. 
reſpyterians Joined in the common joy. The popu- | 
E who in the gratification of their paſſions regard 


the nation were placed between the two extremes of 
frenzy; that of fanaticiſm, which diſelaimed even 
the fhadow of monarchy, on one hand, and that 
of loyalty, which adopted all the. abſurdities of go- 
vernment, on the other. No terms could be invented 


rigorous enough to pleaſe the former, nor any mild 


enough to content the latter. And thus the deſign 
an obſtin 
Unmoved by all the offers of faction, Monk pur- 
ſued the plan he had formed with equal prudence and 

firmnefs. Among the friends of that prudent gene: 


re theſe n | ared, ral, was Mr. Morrice, a gentleman, of Devonſhire, 
pou of fleſh cut into the fame ſhape were uſed as || -remar al | I ) 
ſubſtitutes; in order; as the people expreſſed it, to |*a ſound judgment, With this friend only Monk 


remarkable for a ſedentary, ſtudious diſpoſition, and 


of af Probation of the people, as it conſiſted of men 


n 5 Gh, moderation, and virtue. Their credit 


the uſe of the army. Though every perſon of the 


e 55 4%. 42%; ; Tr. Vie x $45 : 1 
8 penetration. perceived that the reſtoration of the 


inbox declaration of chat kind had hicherto been 
K. gte general's intentions were ſtill impenetra- 


10 well eſtabliſhed, that the city of London im- 
 Rediately advanced them ſixty thouſand pounds. for 


in order to obtain acceſs to the general, 


* 


deliberated concerning the great . he had 
0 0 


formed, and hitherto conducted with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs. - Sir John Granville, who was ſent with a com- 
miſſion from the king to Monk, applied to * rice, 
| Obrain He Was 
deſired to communicate his buſineſs to Morrice but 


Granville refuſed every impottunity, refuſing to com- 
municate his buſineſs to any one whatever, but the 
general himſelf in perſon. Monk was now convinced 
chat Granville might be truſted, and therefore not 
only admitted him to his preſence, b cor 
1] nicated to him his whole deſign. But he ſtill refuſed 
to commit any thin to writing: he . only. charged 


Granville with a, verbal, meſſage, aſſuring his ma- 
jeſty of his ſervices, and exhorting him immediately 


land, Charles Fenz took his advice: had he 
ſaid a few hours longer he had certainly been de- 
tained under pretence of honour and reſpect, by the 


Spaniards, TH would not have releaſed him till the 


Engliſh had, agreed to deliver up Jamaica, 


if The Engliſh in 7 zere now ſo well cured of 


their jealouſy again the prerogatives of the crown, 


- 


chat the new parliament was entirely compoſed of 
members devoted to it. The rage of the republicans, 


however, grew more violent, and Lambert, having 


found means to eſcape out of the tower, ſoon col- 
den the general object of deteſtation, and their dif- || active general. Colonel Ingoldſby was accordingly 
hed after him and overtook him at Daventry, - 


lected troops. No time was to be loſt to reduce this 


- 
1 


where he had only aſſembled four troops of horſe, one 
of which immediately deſerted from 40 Another 
quickly followed the example, and he himſelf, en- 
deavouring to eſcape, was ſeized by Ingoldſby, to 


\ 


1} whom he made ſubmiſſions not ſuitable to his former 
character and valour. _. | | 


When the parliament met, they choſe Sir Harbot- 
| tle Grimftone their ſpeaker, and the members chiefly 


| exerted themſelves in bewailing the late t:oubles, 


|] and in expreſling their hatred of the memory of 
Cromwell. In the midſt of theſe ſpeeches Monk 


ut in the private meetings of the royaliſts, a l acquainted the houſe, that Granville was at the door 


with 


— 


uritig his reſidence 
ight was propoſed as à proper baſis 


limitations were, therefore, neglected, and ſeveral 
ray memory , of 
Monk, and other leaders of the royaliſts, on account 


fution of the Engliſh monarchy, the little regard paid 


ate perſiſtance in 


but alſo commu- 


to quit the SpanKh -territories, and retire into Hol- 


* 
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with diſpatches from the prince, The whole houſe, 
was in an extaſy of joy. Granville was introduced. 
He preſented a letter and a declaration from Charles. 
The declaration was well calculated to ſupport the 


ſatisfaction inſpired by the proſpect of a public ſettle- 


ment. It offered a general amneſty to all perſons 


* whatever, and that withoux any exceptions, but ſuch | 
as ſhould afterwards be m de by parliament... It pro- 
miſed a liberty of conſcience, and a concurrence in 
any act of parliament, which, upon mature delibera- | 
tion, ſhould be offered for ſecuring that indulgence: - 
It ſubmitred the inquiry into all grants, purchaſes, 
and alienations, to the arbitration of that aſſembly; 
and it aſſured the ſoldiers that their arrears ſhould be 
paid, and that ey ſhould, for the future, receive the 


ſame pay they ha hitherto enjoyed. Every one was 
fatisfied. The conceſſions of the late king had limited 
the prerogatives too much, to give the real friends of 


liberty any uneaſineſs. _ 


The two houſes (for the peers had reſumed their 
ſeats without oppoſition) aſliſted in proclaiming the 
king by the title of Charles IT. A preſent of fifty ||. 
| thouſand pounds was conferred on the king, ten 
thouſand on the duke of York, and five thouſand 
on the duke of Glouceſter. And fo univerſal a joy 
appeared throughout the nation, that the king ſaid, 


it was ſurely his own fault that, he had not ſooner 


. 


taken m of the throne, ſince he found every 


body fo zealous for promoting his reſtoration. 


Monk repaired to Dover to receiye the prince, 
whom he had the glory of placing on the throne. 
No revolution was ever more rapid, more advan- 
tageous, or leſs violent. So many evils, occaſioned. 


by civil contentions, had taught the people, that a 
legal government was the only ſupport of the liberty 
and happineſs of the ſubſeccc r. 


” + 


The king was proclaimed on the ſeventh of May, 


4 
, « * # 


and the intermediate time between that and the 
twenty-ninth, the day appointed for his entering 
London, was ſpent in preparing every thing for his 
reception. Magnificent beds, linen, chairs, robes, 


7 
4 


yatchts,. &c. were voted to his mack, "Every pre- 

| | arther waſte of the 
lands, either of the king or royaliſts ; and great care 
was exerted in ſecuring the perſons. of the regicides, 


caution was taken to prevent any 


and the moſt criminal perſons during the late ga- 
vernment. k . = a 5 23 n 3 +3 K 7 


. * 


The public rejoicings were boundleſs, after the 


king was invited by the two houſes of parliament to 
reſume” the regal function. The peers who were de- 
puted to receive him were the earls of Oxford, War- 
wick, and Middleſex ; the lord viſcount Hereford, 
the lord Berkley of Berkley-caſtle, and the lord 


Brook; 


The: king, on his diſembarking at Dover, em- 
braced the general in the moſt cordial manner, and, 
perhaps, never ſubject deſerved better of his king and 
country. Charles made his public entry into London 


on his birth-day, being the twenty-ninth of May; 


where he was received with ſuch demonſtrations of 


joy, and ſuch diſplay of magnificence, as ſhewed 


that the whole nation partook of the general ſatiſ- 


. 


It will be proper to ſtop here for a moment, to 
ſurvey the period we have finiſned. We have ſeen 


fanaticiſm lighting the flames that involved the ſtate. 


That epidemical ſcourge viſited the three kingdoms. | 


England in particular was over-run with infatuated 
ſectaries, determined to ſupport their abſurdities 
without law or controul, The republicans were ſo. 


much the more terrible, as their religious principles 


enjoined a ſeverity of manners too refined for human 


nature. Perhaps nothing contributed more to their | 


triumph over the royaliſts, whom they called cavaliers, 
the greater part of them being men of pleaſure, either 
in conſequence of their birth and fortunes, or be- 
cauſe, from a diſlike of the fanatics, they fell into 
the contrary extreme of immorality. A parliamen- 
tarian ſaying one day to a royaliſt, « Your friends, 
the cayaligrs, arg very diſſolnte:“ 4 Tes, (replied 
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the other) they have the infirmities of men Pi 
friends, the round-heads, have the viceg f bay 
| tyranny," rebellion, and ſpiritual pride.“ The! b, 
carried their ſeverities ſo far, that they prohip;. + 
N din n | 1 FS Mr my 7 * 
Among the great variety of ſectaries, the Oy... 
ſtand r en Their ft Quaker 
George Fox, a ſhoemaker's apprentice ; but th, "us 


— 


in the general commotions, becauſe their 
forbade the uſe of arms. They thought the practi 

of civility a worldly refinement unworthy of chr . 
anity. They addreſſed themſelves to every body . 
the monoſy llables zhee and tbou; and gave no title 


=_— 
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tune. Their dreſs was ſimilar to their mariness- 
they Ae all ſuperfluities, not excepting plaits to 
their clothes, and buttons to their ſlkeves: and hats 


pa 


| which they thought  unneceſſary,. Their religion. 

ſtem conſiſted i following the lxet ofthe gap 
they thought an oath blaſphemy, even when taken 
in a court of juſtice, - They allowed no ſacraments. 
no church ceremonies, no churches, no prieſts. Every 
one affected inſpiration, and made ſtrange efforts to 
receive the Ho y Spirit; and, from theſe trembling 
convulſions, they acquired the name of Quakers, 
"Theſe enthuſiaſts would ſometimes ruſh into churches 
diſturb the ſervice, and inſult the miniſters, They 


this they triumphed, and their obſtinate patience ap- 
_ peared ſupernatural to the people. Some of them 

undertook to faſt forty days, in imitation of the 
Saviour of the world, and actually periſhed in the 


to them that would ſmite them, and never to return 
an injury. The conſequence was, that by carrying 
their religious duties to the moſt extravagant height, 
they expoſed their virtues to ridicule. Strange ſurely 
it is, that the goſpel, calculated to inſpire every focial 
virtue, ſhoul | me 
folly and frenzy, to break the ſacred bonds of ſociety! 
Bur ſuch is the weakneſs of the human mind; while 
men affect to quit the path marked out by the Author 
of reaſon, they wander through wildneſs and obſcu- 
rity, till they loſe themſelves and their way together. 
The different follies of theſe fanatical ſects cont 
buted greatly to multiply deiſts, men of raſh and 


| exceſſes of fanaticiſm, fall into the contrary extreme 
of incredulity. Cromwell called them heathens; but 


Under the commonwealth, the taxes amounted, 
one year with another, to more than two millions: 
the late king's revenues amounted to leſs than half 
that ſum, In 1650, commiſſioners of exciſe and 
cuſtoms ' were appointed; but in 1657, Cromwell 
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eleven hundred thouſand pounds a year were. offere 
| for them. They were of leſs value under the regu- 
lation of commiſſiohers. The protector, notwith- 
ſtanding all his vigilance and œconomy, left tuo 
millions of debts. The commonwealth, in 1652, 
had more than fifty thouſand men in arms, whok 
ordinary pay was a ſhilling a day for the foot, and 
two ſhillings for the horſe... It is not, therefore, {u'- 


I] the civil government, becauſe it muſt totally ſupel. 
| ſede ſo lucrative an employment, The parliamenta) 
forces at the battle of Worceſter, including the m- 
litia, amounted to eighty thouſand men. The com. 


C 


| merce of England had been greatly advanced under 
| Charles I. before the civil wars. The Eaſt-Ind 
and Guinea trades were very Eb: GH Th 
annual return was ſeven hundred thouſan 
and twenty thouſand pieces of cloth vere ſent yeah 
into Turkey. The commonwealth reſtored thus ſource 
of wealth, Which had been loſt in the civil wo 
| One of the chief things that made commerce flour 
| was, that the principles of a democratical gol} 
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enthulialts in the higheſt degree, they made no fe. 
principles 


but that of Friend, even to people of rank and for. 


were ſentenced to be whipped and pilloried; but in 


attempt. All made a point of offering their check 


have afforded ſo many pretences to 


ſuperficial minds, who attributing to feligion the || 


when in their company, laughed with them at the 


ſettled them according to the ancient, uſage, and 


priſing, that the army oppoſed the re- eſtabliſnmentof 


N 


U 


A. (16 0. 5 | 
had weakened the prejudices of vanity: People of 
faſhion put their children apprentices to merchants, 
nd chat uſeful profeſſion became honorable. In 
1650, Tir interelt of money was-teduced-to fx per 
cent. Betore the reign of Elizabeth, it had been at 
ſourteen. This ſhews a great increaſe of ſpecie, and 
better ſyſtem of policy., The colony of. New- 


England increaſed by means of the puritans, who 
fled chither in order to free themſelves from the con- 


ſtraint which Laud and the church-party had impoſed 


vpon them; and' before the eommencement of the 


civil wars, it was ſuppoſed to contain twenty-five 
thouſand ſouls. For a fimilar reaſon the catholics, 
afterwards, who found themſetyes expoſed to many 
hardſhips, and dreaded ftill worſe treatment, went 
over to America in great numbers, and ſettled the 
colony of Maryland „„ „ . 
Learning, before the eivil wars broke out, began 
to flouriſh in England. Shakeſpeare will ever be 
ranked in the firſt claſs. of. our Engliſh: poets. His 
beauties are his own, and, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, origi: 
nal. The faults found in him are chiefly thoſe of 
the age in which he lived, his tranſcribers, and his 
editors. He not only, excelled, in, copying nature, 
but his imagination carried him beyond it. He had 
all the creative powers of fancy to form new charac: 
ters, and was more an original E than any other 
writer. Like other great poets, he has had the felicity 
ot having bis faults. admired for the fake of his 
beauties. . He died in 1616. 


* * 


Ben Johnſon, poet-laureasto James L. andCharles I 
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A. B. 1666. 401 
of Frien as amazes, confounds, and tranſports the 
reader; and it is with juſtice conſidered as equal to 
the firſt epie poem of antiquity. What is moſt aſto- 
niſhing is; that the author wrote it under the united 
oppreſſions of misfortune, blindneſs, poverty, and 
contempt, Nor is it much leſs ſurpriſing, that this 
ſublime poem ſhould remain ſo many years unknown 
in 4 bookſcller's ſhop. | „ 5 
At the head of the philoſophers who flouriſhed 
| ering this period, is juſtly placed Sir Francis Bacon, 
lord Verulam, one of the greateſt geniuſes the world 
ever ſaw. If we conſider the juſt and extenſive views 
of this prodigious man, the infinite number of his 
objects, the nervouſneſs df his ſtlle, his ſublime ima- 
gination, and his rigorous exactneſs, we ſhall, per- 
haps, eſteem him. one of the greateſt and moſt elo- 
quent of philoſophers. This penetrating genius diſ- 
covered the emptineſs of the viſionary: ſyſtems of 
| pruJolophy, which had, for many ages, amuſed man- 
wind, and taught the world, that the only method of 
diſcovering truth was by experiment. He had the 
glory of being the firſt adventurer in the new world 
of ſcience, and of diſcovering ſt 
ledge as will never be exhauſted, 
Thomas Hobbs acquired a reputation for writings 
equally unphiloſophical and irreligious. He deſpiſed 
learning; and ſaid, if he had read as much as other 
men of letters, he ſhould have been as ignorant; 
Man, according to Hobbs, is naturally wicked; a 
principle which certainly does him very little honour: 
He is alſo reproached with favouring arbitrary power; 


was one of the-greateſt dramatic writers of his age, || He died in 1679 


He was familiarly acquainted with the beſt ancient 


authors, from whom, pe. has borrowed freely; and | 


was the firſt that brought critical learning into repute, 
He was as defective in tragedy as he was excellent in 
comedy, and that excellence is confined to a fem of 
his works; In Shakeſpeare we ſee tlie force of genius; 
in Johnſon, the power of induſtry. He is frequently 
deficient. in the harmony, and ſometimes in the mea-. 
ſure of his verles.. abe to be facility in 
his compolitjons, is generally che effect of uncommon 
labour. He died in 1677. 
mes ſtiled the Engliſh 
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Edmund Waller, ſometi 


| 


! 


{ verſally eſtabliſhed, He died in 163. 
Ihe polite arts flouriſhed. in England during the 
| reign of Charles I, eſpecially. painting and ſeulpture. 
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for. his diſcovery of the circulatian of the blood. 
He enjoyed the happineſs, in his life-time, to find the 
clamours. of ignorance, envy. and prejudice, againſt 

his doctrine, totally ſilenced; and his diſcovery uni- 


en 
* 1 1 


1 


He was the patron, of Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, 


and other emipent.artiſts ; ſo that, had it not been for 


the civil wars, he would probably have converted his 


court into a ſecond; Athens; and the collections het 


Tibullus, excelled all his predeceſſors in harmonious. made for that purpoſe, conſidering the difficulties: 


verſiffcation. His Jove verſes have all the tenderneſs under which he: laboured, were amazing. His fa-. 
and politeneſs of the Roman poet; and his pane- vourite, the duke of Buckingham, imitated him in 


gyric on . Cromwell has xyer. been eſtcemed a maſtet- 


piece of its kind., His vein is never redundant; we 


frequently wiſh he had ſaid more, but never that he 
had laid leſs, His perſonal qualities were as amiable. 
3 his poetical, and he was equally formed to pleaſe; 


x * 


the witty and the fair. He not only 1 7 all bis 


faculties,. but retained much of bis youthful vivacity 
Z en il. fa r r +: 4d Set oe gt 547 2 
at cihty years of age. He died in 16879. 
Ehe great Milton flouriſhed alſo in this age. His 
Paradiſe Loſt, though: Aefective in its plan, though 


ſtiffened with foreign 


dioms, technic 


Ty 


d al ter 
hibits ſuch a ſtupende 


is 11 18 . « 4 1 i , j 2 
uncouth expreſſions, ex not an enemy to learning. 
„* : * 1 * f 
uncouth expreſſions, ex | force Il not an enemy to learning. 
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that pa and laid out the amazing ſum of four 


hundred thouſand. pounds upon his cabinet of !pairit-r 


ings and curioſities. The earl of Arundel was, how-. 


|, eyer, the great Mæcenas of that age; and, by the 


immenſe acquiſition; he made of antiquities, efpe-; 


| cially his famous marble inſcriptions, he may ſtand 
| on a footing, with regard to the encouragement and 


utility of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean 
' princes. But during the civil wars, and the govern- 


hi ment of Cromwell, the polite arts were totally 
and eclipſed, though, it is ſaid, the protector himſelf was 


ſuch mines of, know: 
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un Hervey, M. D. acquired immortal.honour 
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Hom the Reſtoration 4 Chats u. 10 the bea 3 0 
FT" HE eee | hat ore; 
| | - the ee ene e prone 4 Leiden 
happy: bigs 2 Wick regard” to the king and {| dered j 
his people. Ihe ancient order and \diferpline, | 
both in chu Nate, dere reſtored wich the mo- | 
a narchy, and a Und maßdiffbence and plesfures 
3 5 | 2 the gloomy” onde er rhe Bog 10 long | 
| _  takenpaſſeſſiar of the minds of-the A, pes 1. | << Hound Soondes vow. 
1 Charles introduced the ſpirit of gallantry - into a fam greuth fuperior is: rs 7 oem 1. 
1 palace yet ſtaned with the blood of his father. The But it my be remembered; 3:1: Mag tpences bf th; 
| 9 | independents were haydly heard of, and Pong Puritans 5 vere p | | WE nd 
® reetited from the'ſeariof- government. The tmanitiets || - | 
of the Engliſh'nnderwent fo EE -thatthe | n keepi! 
late civil war became a ſubje uh 0 2 tenauce 
. auſtere and _ aui OI — 5 ed 4 no 
© 1 Nel chu 1 bad | 
3 2 Ver e, l Feat in augtmerttation 
beter ll e youn: en n br le Metis ries 
in the ſchool of afverfity,. ho rag == 8 . E nor pry: more pow rr 155 
courts, a man Gf mis, 7 ho bal er cen f "2a 4 n Eun hundred thouſand 
EHF nd penal h. o Highly 
It is es 10 jpdge el the wiſdom 'of a prince-From R. 
confidence. 7 Was — fiſt 5 25 ee Uf 
2 choſen indifferently imotig || 
tte preſbyteriüns and de foyaliſts. Monk Sereated' jj; pretended c 
85 dae 65 Ade marbe, proved that Charle W wy im 
q tainted! with thut Wie of courts," i | fl . ir 
|. Edwart Hyde, tested earl au Iſt Lord with tear 
pointed id chaneiller and er, {| . wee 
| few equaly either it virtue or knowtedie "A 15.880 
| The duke of York. the king's brother! Was 
; © vindiſtive ye temper Aive, and Viblent, n 5 rt e preateſt 
fymed u bigot ene Fit de thy . fisfied he! | Th 4 
nbttking 0 nuch to promote its 6(labNihi _ r. $ye"| ws bs blen uur far $A 
therefore laboured te Extend the pretghtytvi chit —— 19 the'fmalleſt roken of appro- 
might be able at lft'es eſtabliſh an Aritrar) reve Uitibation inbehalf öf the ryrathy of Se ner toe 
ment”? This; joined With tie indeleneeVY” the King, Nike had aly rere n Tb ba" wh inciptes. of ; 
enabledb the di ee ee eee 5 rengion ntegrity 0 His thy os ys the © 
ed, and which gave riſe: to alłkthie MHbübles Amd Ani 15 Lalit d rderes b. AI the reſt, 
moſities that diſtracted the cloſe of this reign. ho were ET in N en Hem executed, ſhewed 
The two houſes of parliament having mer Sichoun | | the ſame firmneſs and courage to the laſt, They 
2 ſummons from the King, they were at firſt diſtin- conſidered themſelves as martyrs to what they ftiled 
guiſhed by the title of convention ; nor did they i the cauſe of religion. The great lenity of t the king 
aſſume the name of the parliament,” till Char! en had reſpited the reſt; and they were retained in different 
paſſed an act for that purpoſe. e if PAfdds--. Lambert was ſent to the iſland, of Guernſey. 
The firſt object cer 0 their attent df was. . dies 5 f Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and 
the amneſty, which had been I by. dhe King em up and ſuſpended during a whole 
before he landed in Eng la The 6 mg af then cut down and buried under 
animated partly by reſentment and partly by 28 1 ſi 
were for excluding many perſons from the 'be 'H paſſed” the act of amneſty, be lb 
this act of oblivion. But Charles deſired them 5 gave > the e ig to an act for a tual thankl- 
remember the ſacred promiſe he had made, and to ing on the twenty-ninth, | F. May, the day of his 
which he thought himſelf in fome meafure indebted |f arrival in England. In the time the parliament 
for his good fortune. He therefore recommended applied themſelves to the neceſſary work of diſband- 
clemency to them in, the moſt prefling manner; an ing the: army. It would have been an act of th 
inſtance of the tenderneſs of his diſpoſition, and || higheſt imprudence to keep together a body Ho 
which gained him univerſal applauſe. This i e ſo Toraiida e by their numbers and = A 
: wow 1 0 yd the defired effect, and only the regicides, Kcdſtomed to outrage and violence. An 
| | the furious s republicans, | Lambert and Vane, || of Ry thouſand pounds a month was therefore * 
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F in ROPE to enable his wiajety' 0 ad maintained with their laſt breath, at 1 at t place * exe. 
"theſe forces: outen, that if they were in an eftor, 1 ; was the Lord 
The Schein; fob ebe happy te doro Cf, ae ec | chat was to blame: 5 
| family, war ware hardly « over befor c the duke of Glouce "Clarendon imputed all the trodbles Englatid had | 
ad the debt of nature, in the twenty-firſt | y ſhffered- during the civil wars to the factidus ſpirit of 
| paper age. He wis a young Ne of many ſe ol the'prefbyrerians, atid was therefore. determined. to 
(9% 385. - tel clear, his on uh every opportunity of weakening them; chat they 
Juice his ideas extenſive. - He was waftrily attached micht not be any longer capable of railing diſcontents 
both to the religian and conſtitution Of His cohntry, "and. inſurtectiqns in the nation. 
ſo chat his death yas confidertd. as: alofs of the virriolt'! | The a affairs of Scotland were ſerddefl Nath leſs 6s. 
gb to the nation: The king Was never Þo | than thofe of Eng gland. They et ſo 2 
deoply affiicted hy any incident in his life. felt the conſequence of Reit joining Rag 1 
In the month of October the primeeſs o&f- Ota . ament; chat they were Geter nünec nat ta follow. uch 
50 over to England do omplement her brother np tent methods for the future. The, people had 
his reſtoratian z che que tn mother arrived the month | 3 that their former he gd had pro- 
following; AE 1 het che princeſs Henrietta; S more from * turbulen 21 8 the. atiſtocracy, 
her youngeſtidalzghrer wars yy the ling her brothers and che bigotty of theirecclclia Rich, than from any 
conſent, was marriæd to the e of Sao, The fixed paſſion for civil liberty. The lords of articles - 
princeſs of Orange had not hee en o months wete reſtored, with ſome important branches, of . 
England 7 before the was ſeited with ther f 


9: 


| _ died on the:twenty<fourth of December, teaving 

only one fon, William print . of Orange, wo. was! 

afterwards king of England. "4 

When Chatlles'came-10 - Albani che arrty -Was . 

ſtruck with their martial diſeiphine, and wou! Have | 
been glad to have detainee them; but Clarendoh ſoon 
convinced him that it: xbuld not be donè with airy i 


fafety to the nation. Ouly five Som o ken, add al; 
few garriſons, were verainet, yacht: 85 


On Nee Decenbe che Kin 
returning che liament; thanks for their aſi Tous at- 
tention to ſatthe: the. nation; diſſolved them. Tf 

may credit. ſorneauthors, the king had it in his power 
to raiſe two millions minually on che landed intelęſt, 
excluſive of the exciſe and vuſtoms i a ſum moft thin ; 
_ ſufficient to have irhdered che crown indepe | 
The ſame authors: add, that a member of the Rouls 


onal reign 7-4 Chriſt upon earth Was juſt goin 0% 
commence, that they were eallech by Bed to reform 
the world and to make all earthly 
o king Jeſus ; und in order to accompfiſtr this pidus 
work, they were never'totheathe the fword till Af tlie 
cut. Powers af che world Pecame a bilfing and 4 
N. e; and in the frenzy of cheir zeal, the declared,” 
__- one of them Was Load fofficient to bade ten 
* and of their adverfaries 3 and had very 

ently planned, after having led expti 


captive in 
wand d, to march! into Frans. quarry cap = y, and i 
parts of the world, 


We 4 


powers fubſetviett' || [ 


"Eeenfi- |} 


prerogative; and the royal authority, fortified wi 


ore plauſible claims and preterices, was re-eſtabliſh- 
el in its füll extent. Ae £cc leſiaftical affairs re- 


{quired more conſideration ; but it was at Laſt deter- 


mined to reftore prelacy; and Sharpe, who had been 
commiſfiöned 'by the prelbyterians 1 in Scotland, to 
manage their intereſts With the king, was, perſuaded 
e abandon that patty ;. and as a Sa for his com- 
05 Was created archbiſhop St. Andrews; 
Covenant, once 1 as 2 5 Was diſſolyed- 


The Scattifh a i: teſtified the greateſt differ- | 
ence 'for the. alüre of th he monarch. Hp 44:04 people | 


= 8 the level of. diſcontent, which might 
y occaſion the worst effects. Charles would 
77 7 4 7 ai ths e 


| 


Ks 
2 

of commons Ravi poſed. it to him, he 8 | 'F bart pon N to gi no ointu 

it by the advice K b 8 chancellor,- «Your T B's || che ec a 8 carne to nothing 'S 0 of . 

beſt revenue,” faid Clafendon, 'like-an hon 1 85 1] K. B. 1661. The in re K the fayaliſts was 

is the hearts of wur people. While e we | now fo powerful in. the dif Wi f wage: and bo- 

thoſe you will never want money.“ If Rog offer 8 hs of England, e ws hd at the 1 

ever was made, we may ſafely conclude it Was fiot by. | of che parliament, which; aſſembled on the  faxrh 

the conſent of: the houſe, forthoagh they gave la ly, || Mays: That there were only flfry-bx eherne 5 

to his majeſty, yrt it was done With ſuch! N cke. Ee houſe, a hare? na ch too ſmall to prevent 

as ſufficiently. Arwen they had the rights -of Patlia- $ from dift 1 thing. the Sele 2eal..for ith 

ment at heart; and eh ee r ni "the li. | rhe and ctown. Gn + every. 3 to 
berties of che people. R }f dethrone;the King 1925 e 5 Ji hat to accyle. | 
The rerlimentthadnak 00 Cite to eule epilcg. him, of 4 8 00 V, ot, to aſpę de Ubels 

pacy ; it was cofſideyed à8 A Kind of appendage o ſhould be fil th an ber x. from. all em- 

monarchy, and not having been eſtakliſtef by any e. PRES + hahe ower fo the ſword belonged 46: 

gal power it Was: reſtored Without vidlence by the le 1 un; a id char ix tak aw 12 en to defend 

authority of the king only fab affair W delicate: [ hitgſalf : old Bo... IF Ove Pine 75255 den 

and ſo odious to he: preſbytetians, Charles, from tie f publican! $ Wett Xe. 

very firſt, ſhewed himſef emp err: Þ intlerite, and dhe erarchy wa Ur rg 

termined not to infrin 4]. authe fe 

which he had ſo: folemn piſeqpal [| ment by the 1: on 

juriſdiction - larry bo Such * of 1 . imm lately, b | zemet 

wrgy as gaveoffence io the opp e te be wars. The greateſt. Fehr f 

pete en are ron. ſe wholly xe ee 7 and tbe 1 15 ik 

purſue his own principles. But an in ferrection of th che t s guts and on that account LEY era 

Millenarians or fifth monatch men obliped chemi: of nen were Provides 9 8 A very plauſible: : 
vr to recede a little from!/t Gy rinciples MEL prere repealing i it. It met with no great ap- 

About fifty or ſixty of theſe wretches, h 15 1 Los Kr t. m the: ew preſbyterian, members, 

enner, a cooper, broke out! intd open wolte 7, and. 1451 it was Oblerved that ar! d. great wy: 
proclaimed kin g Jeſus. They declared chat the 0 N EN 


en he's avi the toyal 4 ©" OS 
Theſe act 0 en 45 e aſſemb .Was adjourned; 
10 the” N 277 73 3 hen. both houſes, 
ehe de phed themſelves, to repait. all the breaches; 
at ha been made by | the fury of f. ion and eivit, 


| | war. It was how thou proper to relinquiſh; in; 
the wmolt ſolemn 5 violent retenſions: of 


{chit parliament, and to a e at neither one 
not Both houſes, independent gf che kin fen vere poſ-, | 
ſeſſeck of an military or. legiflative authority. An 


aft was paſſed for empowering the 


e king, ts appoing, 
{1conimil ers for Apel corporations in 


o pradede thoſe jen ben | 
5 holy deſign. They were, however, ſoon ſubdued, 


| 
© ſtrong, Was the force of enthuſiaſm, I 


the kingdom ; and. cpa From thence ſuch magiſs. - 
rates as | e e d themſclves; by violence 
of Profe ä es ee He to the conſtitution, 


| oy. 
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_ © "magiſtrates ſhould renounce the obligation of the 


traitetous poſition of taking arms by the king's autho- 


* 


54800 


x Gini and eccleſiaſtical. It was. alſo enacted, that all 


covenant, and declare their belief, that it was, not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to take up arms 
againſt the king, and of their. abhorrence of the 


"rity, againſt his perſon and government. 

A. B. 1662. Theſe bills payed the way for the. 
act of uniformity, which now came to be debated. in 
the. houſe, . By this bill it was enacted, that every 


- miniſter, who had not received epiſcopal orders, 


' ſhould now receive them; that he ſhould declare his 
approbation, without reſerve, of the book of the 
common- prayer; that he ſhould take the oaths, of | 
canonical obedience ; and that he ſhould abjure the 
- covenant, and renounce its principles of taking arms, | 
by any eee the king. 
This bill was a thunder- bolt to the preſpyterians. 
Confounded with other nonconformiſts, and even with 
papiſts, they hid the mortification of finding them- 
ſelves expoſed to penalties, after having ſeen their 
ſect predominant during the commonwealth, The 
church of England was put upon its ancient footing; 
and the penal laws were revived, Liberty of conſcience, 
fo expreſsly promiſed by the ſovereign, was annihi- | 


* * 


lated. Experience ſnewed the dangers of theſe vio- 
lent meaſures. They were attributed to the catholics, 
who were deſirous either of ſharing the benefit of to- 
leration with the E or that they ſhould | 

rigours of perſecution. . 


þ4 


4 


whom the king was betrothed, and who was juft | 


HISTORY OH ENGLAND © Wy, 
cient to efface the remenbrance of :Vane's An 


favoured with inſpiration, he deemed himſel 


* 


ſometimes thought himſelf the perſon deputed to 


co 
ci 
| 


a 
ndies. 


They were abeordingly tried, with great, An 
Before all the judges of the kingdom. The impeach- 


in his defence, the neceſſity of obeying the eſtabliſhed | 


vernment; however illegal that eſtabliſnment might 
be. If that obedience be criminal,” ſaid he, © after 
the government is changed by force, every ſubject in 
the kingdom may be liable to puniſhment, The 
uſurpers will puniſn ſome for their fidelity to the 
depoſed prince, and the prince will puniſh others for 
their ſubmiſſion” to the uſurpers. To prevent theſe 
diſaſters, and to defend the life and liberty of the 
ſubject, an act of Henry VII. "declares, that no per- 
ſon ſhall be held criminal for obeying the reigning. 
prince.” It does not belong to individuals to 11 15 L 
the titles of thoſe who govern. Beſides, as the moſt. 
reſpectable people were divided between the king and 
tke commonwealth, ought a man to be condemned 
for following the party to Which he was bound by the 
cevenant, an obligation then ſacred and indiſpen- 

| ſable?”” Thoſe arguments were not, however, "ut 
1103153; 109 903 V5! SUL L020; SONS I0 000g ARE. 
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conduct. The judges kept to the letter of | 
and though W of Tuch Ace N 
with all the fortitude. of a fanaric!.. Vane had bein 
noted, in all civil tranſactions, for temper, infing.. 
ation, addreſs, and à profound judgment; in 1 
religious, for folly and extravagance, ' He was an 
feet enthuſiaſt ; and. fancying that be was certainh 
ſpeak .the language of the times; pip ro. 16. 
ordinances ;” and by reaſon of his perfection, to he 
unlimited and unreſtrained by any rules which pove; 
inferior mortals. Theſe whimſies min Jing with pride, 
ing, that he 


al leader in the trial of Strafford, and he. yas the 
2 victim ..to- theſe ſan nary. quarrels; 5 Lander 


SWS OO OY. OR 


greateſt probability to think, that theexpabient 
firlt propoſed by Charles himſelf, Tae reitet 


|bein taken, a negotiation was opened. with ?Eftri%*, me 
the Ph ambaſſador.z, and the French'nona7 1 
Tilt 


P urchaſed Dunkir k, W ith all the artillery d i 
ace i de place, for four unde choc poo; 


[378 
ET 


The annual expence of the garriſon amount 


one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; and che 


advantages ariſing from it were by no means anſwer- 


ſioned great murmurings among the people; and 
Leib XIV. ſoon converted Dunkirk into à port 
equally advantageous to France, and formidable to 
5 land. [034 00 Wet . 7 9.6: wel s 465 
9 66 3. Onthe 18thof February, the parliament 
aſſembled, purſuant to their prorogation, and Charles 
endeavouted to fulfil his promiſe with regard to the 


liberty of conſcience, But the parliament, who | 


ſtrongly ſuſpected that he had another, and much 
deeper deſign in view, determined to defeat his. in- 
tentions. The avowed deſign of gratifying the diſ- 
ſenters, and the ſecret reſolution of ſupporting the 
catholics, were equally diſagreeable. They accor- 
dingly drew up a remonſtrance againſt the late de- 
claration of indulgence, which they preſented to his 
majeſty, and both houſes joined in deſiring him to 


jeſuits. To this requeſt the king returned a very 
obliging anſwer; but in the proclamation afterwards 
iſſued, the terms were couched in ſo artful a manner, 
as to render it of little or no effect. This ſeeming 
complaiſance of the king, however deceitful, was ſo 
pleaſing to the parliament, that, upon his applica- 
tion, they voted him a ſupply of four ſubſidies, and 


this was the laſt time taxes were raiſed in that manner. 
The clergy alſo granted as much as the parliament || 
both parties being ſatisfied with the king's com- 


Plaine ũ -Z A Ob 
Gratitude was not one of Charles's principal vir- 


neglected. When application was made to him for 
relieving their diſtreſs, he ſeemed not at all affected, 
but laviſhed his favours on thoſe. Who had been ene- 


thouſand pounds. Mrs. Lane and the four Penderells 


for their eminent ſervices to the king after the battle 
Al. D. 1664. At the me:ting of the parliament, 
which was fixed for the ſixteenth of March, a motion 


triennial parliaments. No great oppoſition was made 
to this motion: the act was repealed; an] thus all 


After taking from the Dutch 


. A. D. 1665. 465 
tradets, and expel the Dutch from ſome places they 


executed his commiſſion with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. 

on Cavs Verd, the iſland 
| of Goree, and ſeveral of their trading ſhips, he failed 
to America, where he made himſelf Ly 36 of Nova 


Belgia, ſince known by the name of New York, 
where the Dutch had been ſettled ſeveral years. 


Warm remonftrances were preſented by the Dutch 
againſt theſe. hoſtilities z but receiving no ſatisfactory 


mies to his family. The parliament, however, had || 
more generoſity: they took ſome notice of the poor 
cavaliers, and diſtributed: among them above ſixty. | 


had alſo. ſome preſents and penſions aſſigned ' them, | 


.. . et et, 
vas made in the lower houſe for repealing the act for || ''* The navy was ſoon in a reſpectable condition; 


; anſwer, they reſolved to do their ſubjects juſtice by 
force. De Ruyter was accordingly diſpatched, with 

a ſtrong ſquadron, to the coaſt of Guinea, where he 
ſoon. re-eſtabliſhed the Dutch in poſſeſſion of the 
[. fettlements from which they had been driven by the 


| Engliſh admiral. He afterwards attempted to take 


| Barbadoes, but without ſucceſs. Thele hoſtile pro- 
| ceedings, which could only be confidered as preludes 


to a rupture between the two nations, were not-dif- 
iſſue a proclamation againſt all popiſh prieſts and || pleaſing to Charles, whoſe growing neceſſities, the 


natural conſequences of a blind prodigality, induced 
him to embrace every pretence for drawing money 


mons were very favourable to his deſign ; for on tak- 
-Ing the ſtate of the trade of the kingdom into con- 
ſideration, they voted, That the wrongs, diſhonours, 
and jndignities offered to the Engliſh by the ſubjects 
of a ec wee had greatly interrupted the 
commerce of theſe kingdoms: that his majeſty ſhould 
be humbly requeſted to demand and obtain reparation 


for thoſe. damages; and that in the proſecution of 


$1 | this affair, the houſe would affiſt him with their lives 
tues. The royalifts, who had ventured fo much, |] and. fortunes againſt all oppoſition whatever.” This 
nd ſuffered ſo deeply in his ſervice, were wholly || vote was conſidered as a ſufficient ſanction for thoſe 


| vigorous meaſures which the court had adopted, and 
the parliament was prorogued till the month of 


November. | 
great vigour, - and the whole nation ſeemed deſirous 
of humbling the pride of the Dutch. But as the 
| parliament had granted no ſupplies, the city of Lon- 
don advanced one hundred thouſand pounds, that no 
ſtop might be put to the preparations. Charles viſited 
the ports in perſon, directed the operations himſelf, 


and animated the workmen by his preſence and 


| and in the month of September, admiral Lawſon failed 


the court was at once deſt royed; and: Charles failed 


oppoſition, from whatever quarter it might ariſe. 
Nor was the parliament more ſervile in their com- 
pliance with regard to the requeſt of royalty, than 


he true ſpirit of perſecution ſeemed to actuate all 
n on religious ſubjects. They had, 
15 had, 


intolerance adopted by Laud had been one of the 


Were not. contented with the penalties contained in 


conventicle act, whereby it was enacted, that if any 
one ſhould repair to conventicles, the name they gave 
the meeting-houfes! of all diſſenters, he ſhould be 
ined five pounds for the firſt offence,” or ſuffer three 
months impriſonment; for the ſeeond offence, ten 
bone: or ſix months impriſonment ; but for the 
ird offence; after being convicted: by a jury of his 
BIN he was to be tranſported to ſome foreign plan- 
| Ph 370 pay the penalty of one hundred pounds. 
3 diſpute had, for ſome time, ſubſiſted with the 
3 of the United Provinces, in relation to com- 


merce. Th n | "SS ee 
h e. Ther oyal African company, in particular, 


The coaſt of: Guinea. Sir Robert Holmes had bee 
| : p * had n 
ſent the preceding year with a fleet of two-and-twenty 


the ſecurity of the ſubje& againſt the influence of | 


rigorous and uncharitable with regard to the people. ll 


y, forgotten, that the ſame rigid. maxims of | 


principal cauſes of the dreadful calamities from | 


which the nation had been ſo lately delivered. T hey the right of taxing themſelves in convocation, and 


| have ever ſince been taxed by the parliament, in com 
the act of if ir F F N ; ' » "It 
t ot uniformity z they now paſſed: the famous 


de been oppoſed, in eſtabliſhing their ſettlements on 


with orders to ſeize all the Dutch ſhips he met with 
in his cruize. He was ſo ſucceſsful, that in a very 


| | | jj ſhort. time one hundred and thirty-five of their 
not to take advantage of theſe conceſſions to baffle || merchant ſhips fell into the hands of the Engliſh. 
On the twenty-fourth of November the parliament 

aſſembled, and voted two millions five hundred thou- 


ſand.pounds for carrying on the war; a much larger 


| ſupply than had ever before been granted to any 
"Engliſh: monarch. PTTL GOD On 94 
A. D. 1665. Strengthened by this vote of the 
commons, Charles declared war againſt the Dutch in 


the parliament. In this ſeſſion the clergy gave up 


mon with other ſubjects. In conſequence of aban- 
doning the above privilege, they obtained votes at 
the elections of members of parliament. | 
The great preparations made in England alarm 
the Dutch, who ſent an ambaſſador extraordinary to 
the court of England, in order, if poſſible, to pre- 
vent an open rupture, ſo deſtructive to the intereſts 
of a trading people: but finding all their endeavours 
were in vain, they exerted themſelves in mak ing pre- 
parations for carrying on the war with vigour. John 
de Wit, a miniſter equally diſtinguiſhed for the extent 


of. his capacity and the integrity of his manners, now 


directed all the meaſures of the Dutch republic, and 
infuſed ſpirit into that 38 people. Though 
remarkably modeſt in his private behaviour, he well 
knew how to ſupport, in his public conduct, that 


fps 1 coalt of Africa, ra protett the Englih | 


magnanimity which becomes the miniſter of a power- 
| 6C | „ 


. ſwer- || had ſeized, contrary to the faith of treaties. Holmes | 
able to ſuch a charge. The tranſaction, however, 


from his parliament. The diſpoſitions of the com- 


The naval preparations were now carried on with 


the beginning of March; and ſoon after prorogued 


| bg B 
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hundred thouſand! ſouls. The dead 


ful people. It was always his opinion, that no inde- 
| pendent government ſhould ever make any mean or 


| 


unreaſonable- conceſſions to another; and that all [| maunt. Charles at 11 | | 
ſuch compliances, inſtead of preventing the miſeries Hampton court, and afterwards. t Saliſbury, . The 
nſults and in- ſeſſion of parliament. was 1 


af war, ſerved only te invite fartker i 


dignittes. By his management, a ſpirit of harmony e 
ö 


was preſerved in all the provinces of the republie; | 


large ſums were raiſed; and! a powerful fleet, confilt- 


ing of larger ſhips than the, Duteh had ever: built | cluded: an offenſive alliance with E 


before, was fitted out with the utmoſt. expedition, in 
order to eonteſt with the Engliſh the empire of the ſea. 
On the cightcenth of March, the duke of York, 
as lord high-admiral of England, failed with a fleet 
of one hundred and fourteen ſail, excluſive. of fire- 
ſhips and bomb-ketches. He was aſſiſted by prince 
Rupert; and the gallant carl of Sandwich com- 
manded one of the diviſtons. Two and twenty thou- 
fand men ſerved on board this powerful armament, 
The Dutch nayy conſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
fail of men of war, beſides fire-ſhips. Opdam, an 
experienced ſea-officer of undoubted courage, com- 
manded this numerous fleet, and received orders to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of giving battle to the 
En gliſh. 5 \ ; © | ; | 
The two 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fleets met: on the third of June, and a 


The ſhip on board of which the brave admiral Opdam | 
had hoiſted his flag, was blown up, and he himſelf | 
- periſhed, with all his crew. The 
ron men of war; but ſeveral perſons of diſtinction 
were ſlain, and others dangerouſly 2 
thankſgiving was appointed in England for this vic- 
tory, and medals of the duke of Vork were ſtruck | 
on this occaſion. He had, indeed, diſplayed amazing 
courage and conduct during the whole engagement. 
When the news of this defeat reached Holland, 
the Dutch were ſeized. with terror and diſmay; it 
required all the abilities and conſtancy of De Wit to 
revive the drooping ſpirits of his countrymen. - He 
viſited: the fleet in perſon, rectified all diſorders, and 
repaired the damages ſuſtained in the late engage- 
ment. While he was thus employed in fitting out 
the navy for another battle with. the enemy, a large 
fleet of Dutch merchant-ſhips from Turkey and the 
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in carts. during the night, and buried ax, 


, 
' 


| Engliſh navy, and the fatal co 


7 
. 
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| by the ſucceſs of the Engliſh ; the king of France 
furious engagement enſued, in which the Dutch were {| could not behold their triumphs without uncaſines, 
defeated, with tlie loſs of twenty of their: men of war. He was already engaged in a defenfive- alliance with 


Engliſh loſt only jj qual conteſt in which they were engaged; but pro- 


j| tracted his declaration, and employed the. interval in 
wounded. A: ff naval pune beth in Was, oy on the ocean, and 
e 


* 


3 


* 


| their fleets had Obtained. De Ruyter, their great 


| admiral, was arrived from the coaſt of Guinea: their | 


Eaſt-Indies, having failed north about to avoid the | 
Englih cruizers, anchored in the port of Bergen, in 
Norway, in order to wait there till a proper convoy 
could be ſent to bring them into the ports of Holland, 
This was no ſooner known in England, than orders | 
were ſent to Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy at | 
Copenhagen, to perſuade his Daniſh majeſty to feize | 
this rich fleet, in revenge for the ſhameful conduct 
of the Dutch, who had involved him in a troubleſome | 
war with Sweden. Tempted by the value of the 
| prize, his Daniſh majeſty liſtened to the .reaſons of 


the Engliſh miniſtry, but declared he was not in a. 


condition to execute the deſign. Talbot promiſed to 
procure aſſiſtance from England, if his majeſty would 


agree to give the captors half the value of what 


mould be taken. The conditions were accepted, and | 


the carl of Sandwich was ordered to ſail immediately 


0 Bergen. Perſuaded that part of his ſquadron 
would be abundantly ſufficient to ſeize a fleet of mer- 
chantmen, Sandwich ſent Sir Thomas Tiddeman, 
with a few ſhips, on that ſervice. He attacked the 
Dutch with great impetuoſity; but the governor of 
Bergen having then received no orders to remain 
neutral, joined the Dutch, and gave the Engliſh fo 


warm a reception, that Tiddeman was obliged to 
abendoh the enterprize, after having received con- 


ſiderable damage. Charles was greatly provoked at 
this diſappointment: he ordered ene Sandwich, | 

to whoſe conduct he imputed the whole cauſe of the 

miſcarriage, to return to London, where he deprived 

him of his comman 

pain. WA a ien 

' During theſe tranſactions at ſea, a dreadful plague 

raged in the city of London, It continued eleven 


d, and ſent him ambaſſador to 


| himſelf under the tuition. of de, Wit, who executed 
bis office with the ſtricteſt honour and fidelity: and 


| themſelyes that their next enterpriae would be anend 


1 


Join the fleets of the republie. 


| many heavy and juſt ene Lader the 


. 
Charles at its farft appearance ann 
apital ſeemed for a time to be deſerted. "a ne: _ 5 
Alarmed at the mitearriage of Tiddeman,. ang 
aſhamed ef his conduct, che king of Denmark con- 
gland: againſt the 
great. pawer of the 
il conſequences, that might 
attend the deſtruction of a power, whale Reets were 
only capable of diſputing the ſovereignty of the ocean 
he ſent orders to his reſident at the Nague to conclude 
a defenſive alliance with the ſtates againſt E | 
He adhered to the laſt alliance, and feized cons 
fiſcated all the Britiſh ſhips in his harbours This 
was a ſenſible check to the advantages Charles had cb. 
tained over the Dutch. The Engliſh conwercewas = 
not only affected, but the naval force of the king of 
Denmark was alſo conſiderable, and there was the 
greateſt reaſon to imagine that his ſhips would ſoon 


7 
_ 


ſtates ; but reflecting on the 


®. 4 


Nor was Denmark the only power that was armed 


the ſtates; but his nayal force was yet in its infancy, 
He was reſalved to ſuppert the Hollanders.in the une- 


0 * 


thoſe in the Mediterranean, . The king of Denmark 
was, however, made acquainted with his deſign, and 
ſtipulated to aſſiſt the Dutch with a fleet of thirty ſail; 

in conſequence of which he was to receive an annud 
ſubſidy of one million five hundred thouſand cron; 
three hundred thouſand of which vere to be paid by 


France. yh OTIS 3 „„ EK n 
Encouraged by theſe favourable cireumſtances, 
the Dutch continued to exert all their power in their 
own defence, and to ſupport that power on the ocean, 
India fleet was returned in fafety : their harbours | 
were crowded with merchahtmen: Domeſtic- faction 
was appeaſed: the young prince of Orange had put 


the whole republic was. ſo exaſperated againſt the 
Engliſh, that they thirſted for revenge, and-promiſed 


ed with better ſucceſs. - Their merchant- nips wer 
not ſuffeted to ſail; and even the fiſheries: were-ſul | 
pended, that no impediment might retard tbe mu- 
ing of their fleet. „F nt GA 508 0 Wed 
The Engliſh perliament aſſembled at Oxford, (t- 
clared their intention of ſupporting his majeſty in tir 
war againſt the Dutch. Accordingly they vnn hin 
twelve hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, to be l 
vied in two years, by monthly aſſeſſments, The . 
dependents, anabaptiſts, and r publiaans, eneungr 
by the emiſſaries of the Dutch, had formed a ſchem 
for a general inſurrettion; but their whole plan 8 
rendered abortive. Exaſperated by kbeſe pcactös 
the parliament brought in a bill, knownby: — 
of the five-mile:at, and which has given:occaho 


pretence of ſupparting_ the throne,” againſt — — 
-cempts of its moſt  invererate; enemies, the chin. 
perſevered in h of urenking her vet 
on the non- conformiſts. By ahis bilbt-was' eite 
that no diſſenting teacher, whos refuſec 0 car: ke 
oath' of inot-reſiſtance, -ſhould; ęrcept fen © 
road, come with in five miles uf any 7 er 4 
.of any place, where he had\diſcharged-the oe 
a miniſter after the act af bblivian, Bnulen ie Fe 


of fifty pounds: : Violences like rhetg could 97) 


months, and during that time ſwept away above one - 


tion ; but che fpirit of che nation! 


conſidered s Preludes ud tire malt Faris pet 


— 
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The battle which enſued is one of the moſt remark- 
ſidered, It continued four days, 8 5 each was 


With regar 


e the yout 


When the viſtorsentered the ſhip, they fund the gel- 


wes on 11 5 


This was chain-ſhat 1 AR © tote the riggin A the 
Engliſh to pieces. Sir J oh 8 Ne e che 


* 


\ 
* 


* 
— 


d the intolerant ſpirit was ni in its As ſoon, as ths mornin a ey they continu 
con , ny A a an erm i bill en i at their retreat. The ae s were ordered ao 
0 of non· reliſtance on the whole nation; _ | ſet all their, fails, while ſixteen of the. moſt” entire, 
On D. 1666. Fr afſce was now. openly engaged. on drawn. up in order, followed them, and kept the 
* 5 of the ſkates, and declared war fein En Eng- enemy in play. Albemarle him elf bloſed the rear, 
4” -* The conteſt was now unequal. But t 26 | and preſented. an undaunted countenance to the enemy 


Engliſh. (till enjoyed one advantage : their coyntry fluſhed with victory. The admiral confeſſed to the 


lay between the fleets of- her enemies, and. mig bt be 77 Woe of Oſſory, who ſerved à iber, tha 
able, by ſpzedy, and well- concerted Were e e was determined to blow up bis ſhip, and peri 
prevent their junction. But ſuch was che Want Y glorioully 1 in the bed of honour, rather than ighly 
intelligence in the miniſtry, or the want of conduct to the enemy. Oſſory agreed with him; and high 

in the commanders, that this favourable circymſtance || appl-uded this deſperate reſolution. 
became rather prejuc icial, Beaufort, the French Juft as the Dutch were come up with the Engliſh hy 
admiral, hz received orders to ſail from Tou on with and were its joins to begin the enga rement, a ne 
his ſquadran,, in order to join the Dutch, and it waz fleet ax ppeared to ſouthward, cro ding all thei? 


0 poſed that he was 1 0 in the channel. The fails 5 reach the ſcene of action, and join in the 


Eng liſh bur. confiftiri 2 ee fail, Way 
a. PN ed by Monk, Sa of Albemarle F and Prince - 
Rupert. The fort xr, from the repeated defeats of 
the Dutch durin 'the government of Cromwell, h ad | that prince Rupert was coming to ſnarch the laure 
raſhly entertain gets cable, an opinion of their wreath from the brow of the conqueror. Albemarle 
courage; and it was determined i in a council of war; || was ſoon convinced that they were the prince 8 ſhips ; 5 
to detach prince Rupert with a. ſquadron of Fenty | 

ſhips, in order to intercept Beaufort. 

The Dutch fleet, commanded by de Ruyter, Was 
hoy riding at anchor between Newport and Dynkirk, || largeſt in rhe flect, upfortunately ran aſhore upon a 
expecting, as it was. ſuppoſed, the arrival of the ſand called the Gallaper, 0 was obliged to ſtrike to 
French 1 0 Albemarle determined to force the enemy. 
them to an action, and accordingly ſtood immedi- || 
ately tawards pp 755 Th e Dutch, Who did not expect | another attempt againſt the Dutch, and accordingly 
this viſit, pr e for the engagement, and cut their || the engagement began the next morning with more 
cables, chat ey might 8098 4 6 in readineſs to fury than ever. The ſhips were grappled to each 
receive the enemy. Sir Geor Aſcue, who was well |; other, and: the men fought hand to hand, as if on firm 


acquainted with the brayery 0 the Dutch, cautioned | 578 In this manger the conteſt continued” till! A 
Albemarle of his danger, but it was now too late. [t 


able recorded in hiſtory whether the duration, or the 
deſperate courage with 5 was foug gbt, be con- for 


dreadful conteſt, De Ruyter was perſuaded that 
Beaufort was arrived to aſſiſt in the total defeat of 
the eneniy : while che Engliſh flattered, themſely! 


-, * * . 


| 


fleet followed the ad! miral; but Sir Geor Ll Aſcue, 
whoſe ſhip carried one hundred guns, an 


retired to the mouth hames: 

The Dutch claimed the victory, but had little rea- 
n to boaſt. 'The Engliſh fleet was ſoon in a condi- 
| tion to face the e enemy; and de Ruyter Aan crit 


marked with events of the moſt aſtoniſhing nature. ö the damag es his fleet had ſyſtained, Ki to the mo 


Albemarle, confcious of the miſtake he had made || of the Tt ies order to block up the Engliſh nd 
in the courage and- conduct of. the ene- | facilitate h 18 Junkie with the French admir 

my, exerted Then his great abilities on this memorable 

occaſion. | 


ero, £5 ſeemed to have | 
ot his years as well as bis danger. 
ir William Berkeley, who led the van K 5b he | 

rſt: day's engagement, fell into the thickeſt ok the | 
enemy, and was obliged to yield to e force. 


haſtened to attack the en emy. 'Tt e toy fleets, as well 
as the cqurage 1 con uct o their Sake were 
| neatly equal ; each conſiſted of abvur ei 

| Bil, They met an tlie twenty- -fourth © f Fuly, and 


lant commander de dead i in his.« ca he and 8 0 75 With [ tacked the van of th itch ; wi 10 muc Wo f that 
blood. The advantage 129 79 e E h had ac- they were 9 901 e and th et three ad; irals WH 
quired by 20 let cop the weatl ther-gage 9 1 enemy, {| commanded 955 fen bel flap. Van T romp 
was of ve anſequence, occaſion ed by the engaged Sir Seen 75 ung during che heat 
wind blowia ſo h hgh 9 they could eig uſe the || ackiaon he was ſeperate 2 rom the main body 'com- 


hh. Saver made by de manded by de UE Who with” eh "Utmoſt conduct 
it was of th 55 {conſequence to the 17 75 


orce of the E Engl iſh; and the 155 ht IT atinued till gh 
to che eng 


put an end ement. He pr poſed 1 to 5 
Dutch admiral Evertz, an 0 Aa tþ e victory: . the battle as ſoon as the le prep Fark 


Evertz was killed in. the engagement.” | Night a lalt hut 1 of Ending h his ſhips] in a ſitation £ ar a aftack- 
he fry aw them ſcattered, Ane und willing 


put an end to the 1 8 ing the engtny, h 
It was ſomewhat Cc almer he. next mol ning; by 0 renew t fe battle , Ja this alarmin ituation neither 
which the battle hecame at ;QnCce more cady. and ||: his NES: nor kis p reſence. of 9 5 forſook hit 
dreadful; ang, jt Was, now. perceived . that yalgur || e wade fo o noble a.re 15555 that, he 9 1 as much 
fone: is not ſufficient to eompentate | for a defect of hongrt y bis prudence. as he would hay 
ajne 


e done had E 
uperioriry,. when ihe, enen pol vic t he &guld not the'thoup 
courage or a De e Ba 1 * aig Ta. d the l LOTF's By e! gu no bear! 


-of gig from the; enemy. He often exclair a, 
at once enemies from fafkign, Li 115 f 10 glory,“ oy wok, TR hat amon ſo many thou 
exerted themſelves in this me The £ me l 7 5 Ve an end to 


butt {ang ſhdt th; F. 
iter being ſurrounded by PE EA ai tn 7AS. eres | {| 175 mi 0 9! life, 77 wever | xerlevered ini his 
10 the former, when, reduced f ge be. Ie duty, and by his Amazing « efforts, the Dutch fleet 


0D 


baer the aft {on 17 fp J 5 15 Goel to 7. own "hartbours. On his re- 

r This add OO iti 5 8 0 gli 32 587 55 112 1 . pitta Foy Aly "of Vin 
1 ant admiral was dif- 

twenty. 1 by 7: 15 Bel ins Si ee to 179 7 cond ,.and that ga lant admiral was di 


liged by bar e ed the ſervige. 
ty hier þ ey weft followed! — victory rendered the Engliſh the in bag 
* 1 Pen and their w me ect muſt - haye been maſters of the oge d admiral Holmes was d 
liz Wes por. a, ſudden: ; which happened | a Bs with twenty 10 of ſhips, to inſult the 11 7 
he be fore night, prevented a frei engagement. E olland. "He accordingly entered the road of 


wards their ow n coaſts, 


— 
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and ſtood immediately towards them. The Wolle 


was the | 


It was now determined) in a cou nel] of war, to ky 


ick miſt obliged hw es erate; when the Engliſh 
the 2 


could not be expected that the Fnglith would l 
e Nec the decline of life, he || bear ſo vile an inſult. Albermatle and prince Rupert 


ty-eight 


| th ads agement began; bin! incredible Pay. Sir Thos 
lien, who, cg hae ed the ie uadron at- 


1 3p valour Haie the fight, againſt the princip u 


Ulie, | 
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Ulie, where he deſtroyed one hundred and forty fail I neficial conſequences. The new fireets 
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of merchantmen, and two ſhips of war. He after 
wards burnt Brandorus, a rich and populous village 
on the co.iſt, Theſe loſſes exaſperated the merchants : 
they exclaimed loudly againſt the adminiſtration, and 
joined the Orange faction, The firmneſs of de Wit 
Was hardly ſufficient to ſtem the furious tide of popu- 
lar reſentment. e e | Pee +4 
Alarmed at the victory of the Engliſh, the King of 
France haſtened Beaufort to join the Dutch, leſt, his 
friend de Wit might not be able to ſupport nimſelf in 
the adminiſtration. De Ruyter's fleet was ſoon refit- 
ted; he put to ſea, and again cruized in the ſtreights 
of Dover. The Engliſh fleet, now ſtronger than 
ever, failed, under the command of prince Rupert, 
to attack the enemy, Ruyter thought proper to de- 
cline che engagement, as he every day expected to be 
joined by the French ſquadron, and retired into St. 
John's road near Bologne, where he was ſheltered 
from a terrible ſtorm which ſoon after aroſe. Rupert 
was not ſo fortunate : his ſhips received confiderable 
damage, and he was obliged to retire to St. Hellens 
to refit. Io the ea time the duke of Beanfort, the 
French admiral, proceeded up the channel, and paſſed 
the Engliſh. fleet unperceived. But before he reached 
the place where he expected to join de Ruyter, that 
commander had been feized with a fever, and the 
| Rates had thought proper to recal their fleet. Anxious | 


| 
. 


and induſtry, Lewis ſent orders to Beaufort to make 
the beſt of his way to Breſt, and to continue as fear 
as poſſible to the French coaſt. Beaufort obcyed, 
and was fortunate enough to paſs the Engliſh without 
being perceived, One of his ſhips, only, being ſepa- | 


— 
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| 
j 


for his navy, which he had raiſed with ſo much care 


q 


ful conflagration. The parliament voted à fu 


þ 
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1 


of the war, or that the two 


difficulty remained but with 


rated from the fleet, fell into the hands of the 
While the fleets were thus inactive, the city of 
broke out on the ſecond of September. It began at 

a broker's houſe near the bridge, and diffuſed itſelf 
on all ſides with ſuch rapidity, that nothing could 


reſiſt the progreſs of the flames. The dreadful con- 


flagration laited, three days and nights; nor did it 
ſtop, till the greater part of the capital was deſtroyed. 
Eighty churches, ſeveral of the city gates, and four 


OI 


two hundred dwelling houſes, were conſumed. - The | 


ruins covered a ſpace of four hundred and twenty-ſix I 
acres, extending along the banks of the Thames from 


the Tower to the. Temple church; and from the | 
north-eaſt gate gong 

bridge. Ir was at laſt extingutſhed by blowing up a 
number of houſes. Both the King and the duke of 


York attended, and exerted all their endeavours to 
he progreſs of the flames, but without 


-put a ſtop to t 
ſucceſs. 
This drea 


1 a 


„ a a0 £ 


HD | na other eve | 
„ chrough the cooler medium of reafon, ſee no 

cauſe for aſcribing this dreadful accident either to 
'rreachery, or malice, The ſtreets of London were 
then extremely narrow; the houſes were almoſt all 
built of timber, or lath and plaiſter; the ſeaſon wWas 
remarkably dry.z. and a violent eaſt wind happened 
to blow at that time. To theſe cauſes, and to theſe | 
only, the aſtoniſhing progreſs of the flames ought to 
N be aſcribed. , vw Iota 8 eiern 


ennie 


But however dreadful this calamity proved to the 


tim 


Eighty churches, ſeveral of the city gates, and four || tempt would be made by the enemny, while the' en. 
hundred ſtreets, containing above thirteen thouſand |] 


the. city wall to Holbourn- I 
extinguiſhed by blowing up a ||. 


be finiſhed, Ar laſt, 


Hog 


ner 


1s were much 
built with brick 


* 
* 


ls +" than the old; the houſes were 
and ſtone, lath and plaiſter, as well as timber 

walls, being forbid by authority. By this ae a 
city became much more healthy than before; And 
plague, which fo often ſwept the greater number 
inhabitants, has not once appeared ſince this des. 
afupply.of 
d pounds, 8 be 
tly by aſſeſſmentz. 


one million, eight hundred rhouland 
levied partly by a poll. tax and par 
KA. D. 1667. The king was by this fling on 
vinced that it. would prove a much more difficult tafe z 
than he at firſt imagined to humble the Dutch. II. 
was therefore deſirous of opening negotiations for 'Y 
peace; but concealed his intentions til the Pest. | 
ment had granted the ſupply, which had been poſt. 
poned from time to time, on the moſt triflin 55 
tences, notwithſtanding the king ſent repeated mel. 
ſages ro che houſe, requeſting that the bulinefs might 
e finihed. At laſt, on the eighteenth of January 
the bill for raiſing the above fam paſſed the con. 
mons, and received the royal afſent with ſeyerk1 
other acts, about the middle of February. 


i 


Charles now determined to bring abate If peace 


and accordingly propoſed the ope 
that purpoſe, . The Dutch, who by theit riches and 
navigation, were on a better footing than the Eng- 
liſh, propoſed the alternative, that things ſhould” he 


reſtoxed to the fi tuation they were in at the beginning 
| 
0 


| Ing conferences for 


of the war hat the two nations ſhould retain 2 
their acquiſitions, The laſt was accepted, and nd 
ifficulty remained br regard to the poſſeſſon 
of the Ille of Polerone in he Eaſt Indies, once 
famous for its ſpices. Holles and Coventry, the | 

Engliſh plenipotentiaries at, the congreſs, propoſed 
that a ceſſation -of hoſtilities ſhould be concluded, 
till the ſeveral claims could be adjuſted ; but de Wit 
refuſed the offer, That ſagacious and enterprizing 
miniſter, who was no ſtranger to Charles's neceſſities, | 
had planned an expedition, which, if ſuccefsful ble 
knew would be of more weight in the negotiation than 
any arguments whatever, 
Perſua | s not the leaſt reaſon to 


* 


> 


* 


„ Ferſuaded that there was not the leaſt re 
fear the ſucceſs of the negotiation, and that no at- 


ferences were open, the king had laid up his lige 
ſhips, in order to convert to his own uſe the greater 
pare of the money granted him by parliament. De 
Wit, who had the beſt intelligence from England, 

determined to take advantage of this negl 
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gence of | 


j i 


- inabian, i as fs ben anened with pry be 
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attempt» of the enemy abortive. But de Ruyter did 
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merit of that great miniſter, but his virtues were 


» 
7 
* 
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- him, becauſe, it Wag determined to find him guilty at 


all events. The earl of Southampton, high-treaſurer, 


while he enjoys power, Fe Fa ſecure of our laws, 


As ſoon as M earn met, a charge was opened po 
th 
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that the tide of popular clamour ran Keen again | 


am, and that he was entirely abandoned by his ma- 
ſter, whom, he. had ſo. long and ſo faithfully ſerved, ' 
vithdrew to Rouen, in Normandy, and put himſelf 
under che protection of Lewis XIV. Tie French, 

more qudicious and mort humane than his country- 


men, received the illuſtrious, fugitive with every mark 


em 20% Ele lived: fix years in this retifement, 
ch Jens his leiſure time in writing a hiſtory of che 
ilucrienus' .work worthy of the ſtateſman and the 
been fim ciben. The early part of his life had 
deen ſpent in the ſtudy of the aws, His father often 


— 
— — 


7 
* 


ow te ed; 
the treaſury was put into commiſſion; and Sir Richard 


miſtreſſes, Charles ſpent the greater part of his time 
nflagration having laid the Royal 


manner. A model of the intended building. was 
accordingly preſented to the king; and it being ap- 


proved of, Charles laid the firſt ſtone in the beginning 


other expedient more n of praiſe; and hadd it 


alliance; a meaſure which gave entire ſatisfaction to 
4 64, & S338 LANES TOWEL F Ebb 


* 


had « legal right to them both, The 
United Provinces,were-ſufficiently-alarmed. England 


added to his merit. He anſwered, that to remove 
things from their element, or their centre, force and 


labour were neceſſary; but that they would return 


of. themſelves. The triple alliance, ſigned at Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle, put an end to the conqueſts of Lewis 
XIV. He kept what he had gained in the Low 
Countries, but Franche Comte was reſtored to Spain. 
Philip IV. of Spain had been ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Charles II. then a minor, and his mother. held the 


court of Spain, though it was forced to ſubmit to 


* 


47 b 


cchorted him never to advance the p rerogative at the 


the reems of the, triple alliance, bf go mant ap- 


reins of government, with the title of regent, The 


TR proved 
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were to be made to France; by no tnitins Try 
to the haughty ſpirit of cke ere tc 
even declared, that they we ready 30 be on 
the Low Csunttgs rather 
thi articks of the treaty. This Was; HOGS, 52 
thing nivre than à paſſionate” declaration; R With 
found in vam to reſiſt; anck the tfenty was 2 zecepted. 
A. D. 1669. 
continent, © 1496s fotnied & Tcheme for dtractlib $| 
bath the F ene and ee more 1. ths 
his ititere 6 effeck this, bled to in 
rate the preſByterians with the church of Eng wi, 


and to obtain 45 th]eration' for all che other f. K 


non. cohformiſts. The lorck kescper Was aecorUingly 
directed to proture a cofrrefict between ſomee f 


tte 13 emitelt of the epi cp zödd profilftetien | 


and to offer propoſals fora'comprehenfion | 

Achtes as 45013 be brought 'nto/ em. 
ation with tht SHEN of e 

Uivines, either Frorfr 4 700 riſt tian charity; or 


a deſire to pleaſe their Ne were very compli. 
Able on ch oecalioh; t n made Large con- 
ceffions; and nothing [en FH ta final hand 


to the ot, but the re-ortlainlifig-the pref- þ 
bytefian miniſters, which was at laſt ſertle by the | 
conſent of both patties.” Matters being thus ad- 
lord cef. juſtice Hales undertodk to draw 
uß 4 bil ef cohnprchenſion; and the lord-keeper eff- | 
ged to ſupport it in parfament. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbuty,” ho vas bot ib. 
trufted with the ſecret, determined to render every | 
fcheme ef this Kind abortive.” He wrote circular þ 
letters to the ſafftagan' biſhops in his province, '&h- | 
joining them to make an exact enquiry into che Hume | 
| of conventicles in each particutar dioceſe,” Pro- 
vided wih thefe neceſfary inforniztions, be rephired | 
to court, and obtained a prockimbitioh to be pub- | 
 lifhed, for putting the taws againſt” diſſenters ih e- 
evrjon, pat y the act for reſtraining non. con. 
formiſts refiding in corpotare towns. But the 
King ſoon rendered the intentions of the bimop abir- 
by ordering the non-confortHift miniſters do be 
1920 FX him, that he was 9 onde of making 
therh eaſy ; adding, that if they che 
Petition the co they ſhould ab ly heard. 
They cel the offer; a. petition was preſented; | 
and the king, in his. anſvreg, told them, “ That he 
would uſe alt his intereſt to get them cottpiehiended 
in the public eftabtiſiment.* “ 

"The parliament was, however, averſe to any con- 
ceſſions; and when they met in October, they pre- 
geen an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty For his 
Ree mation, and appointed a committee do thake a | 

tict enquiry into the conduct of the non-conforthiſts: 

great Aber of informations were accord hely | 

; 1 before them; and they reported, Thar feveral | 
conventicles and ſeditious aſ-inblies were held, even 
in the neighbourhood of the houſe, — 1 ro inſult 
the govefnment, and endanger the peace the king. 

dot. Wi report ſet the hbuſe in a flame; and 

the following declaration was immediately voted, 
ic that they would adhere to his majeſty, for the ſup- 

ort of the government, both i in church and tare, | 
againſt all adverfarirs whatever.” They proceeded | 
no Farther at that time, and the King prorogned the | 

parliament to the fontreenth of February. 

A. D. i650, The king, when he opened the 

- ſeſſion of 8 on the fourteenth of February, | 
demanded a ſu 'pply in the moſt preſſing 
the commons, ore they corn 1 
deſires, paſſed the ir Aer; 4 
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proved of that treaty ; dete certain conceſſiiſ deealidhed' a tebetlion in Scotland, 
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Peace being thus 7 ſoted on the and 
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The 9 | 


i 
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| the nation. Equally ſuſpicious: and ſuſpe 
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| 
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| 

ar 

Fier to | Fr vill againſt diſſenters, the commons palſed 
| for granting one milliah feven hundred 4 W 


1 
| 
J 
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| 
nern, 
| 


[| They were defirous of tendering the king 12072 | 


k 


| 
| 


renew the wir Wie Hofland ei the 
terms. But tences,. The duke of Tofk ehrered hed 
With the King's ſcheme, Which be vs RN ee 

„by Whichevery 7 5 wht, 


member of a cohventicle, or affen dy of Hön- c- E 


for miſts, confiſtipg of mote chf five 
cluſwe of the family where it Was held, was 
6 fine. And contrary to the principle received in 
criminal matters, what appeftred d 
to be interpreted in the leaſt favourable Hght. The 
ſeverity of the commons was the more extraordinary 


* N lane ſpirit of perfecucion had, Aa duke derer, 


ns, e- Ke 
Table | | a vote of x 


il was always | dane and 


ing; it inereaſed' cheir Heme: againſt ach 288 | 


dg 2 ; 


ſarick preſbytrrians, after renewing | 
wan afp Arm; and | the flache“ in a 
„ ihe ge quenched in biasd! Oe Nackt, wid 
jene in this inſurreckion, e under ue 
1 en 4 Kifld of triumpll of Joy; e wig 
When Nis foul was taking hev flight ne e e 
5% Fufetwell fun, mod 1 by ſtars; eee 
tüte“; farewell“ and fra Ong 
eternity, welcome angels and ſuints ens Shes 
of the world, and welcome God, the: Judge af ane 
The ſpectstors were ſtrack with a fürtitude ae ch 
| 4 mä éxpiting under the moſt eruel tenments, 
| rejoicing in the dreudfvl conflict, uus waly after 


perſcchtoetrs. 
Though prince Rupert, the duke of Bika 
Bore vos Trevor, wink the lord-Itesper pe ee 
on whole höndur and rity the le-0guld 
AM continued in 2 et fd earn vat 
power - they were eden admitted v es the eabjhet 
eouncil, or confulted on the moſt pr& 


to pleaſure and Wee to aftifiee; Charles dee 
| the Fezred er governinent, ape Soafed hinſſe 01 
| danger of a Farhl revsidtion. Five: Park 
s confiddnce, a diverted all the wire bf govern. 
| ment, .- Aſhley Cooper, earl of Shaftfbury, tip. 
guiſhed by 12 ales of but: of wu mot violent 
| Sao; he dulce of Buck ing „Vith all th 
advantages of wie, figure: and A „but cet 
either 'cotiduRt or pri Holes; the "dal of Lahde: 
dale, à man of parts, but opinionated 4 2 4 rs 
to che ptineer, ahi a tyrant to the fu | 


an ijpetgous Clifford; gad the! ci of Ati 
| well verſed zn buſineſs, awd worthy - of the: Flace hi 
enjoyed, kad his reſolurfeß been ſufficient to follow 


| tis own ſentiments, rather than the influence of de 
| court. The miniſtry Was called the Cabal, from the 
five initial letters of their names forming that word, 
| Their pi ry ſyRein ſeemed to beth bg 
with the Fe bel, aid ſupportifie then , 
_ e doe of Tork. r ee 
on as Charles Had wiyen the royal. aſſent a 


pounds to his majeſty; Bur this voney had the fam 
Fate wich other fums he had already Teetived From 
Parliament. It was ſquandered away. upon bis mi | 
Join = favourites ; and he was fo fat from making 
$00.1 evpagemients with the States⸗General, ch. 
entered 1 meaſures: for forming a ddoſet vnion 
than ever with the king of Franc. Defirous of 
rendering himſelf abfolure, by ſhaking off the yoke 
of dependence on the ſepplies of parlament, be de. 
termined to ſecure the friendſhip of Lewis RY. n 
the only method of Executing his purpoſe. To ths 
chimertcal project he factificed” every Entire k 
honour, ju ice and Humanity, © He Khew be hid 
ing to fear from his miniſters ; their Tervile fat: 
tery, "= the licenkiduſneſs of cher manners, eg 
ill Vente to ſuppoft the intereſts of ch 


dent of the partiament; and thought the only v7 | 
to effect it, was to enter into a n 2 wich Hol. 
land, and depend upon Levis for alnſtatee of nit. 
and mon 

Purſuant to this reſolution, a hs ante by 
Into thi 
Co und hot all, f 
f eſtabl che catHohe religion im 
tit the Minde With kate, $ to be 
a Penetrable Neeret, till Cha a proce. . 
artiathefit Tor atnjing t the ho 5% corre 
Prettnct of being ready, at all events, 46 f 


gr: ſt che Atte 
rations det 


Trade 1 Klolland. 


But ha we ven — be of the French 
Aliance, r tilban event dririhined | 
him to pol the ſclieme wich the utmoſt vigour. | 
Ie SIO 
uaſts ot Si irons: 1 
wy deſireus of revenge Could the agli be 
alle upon to enter into à new wan with the 
utch, that u diReuty , world de removed; and he 
you himſelf char rind was nop difficuk to be ac- 
complibed, a8 the reduction of Holland would re- 
move che object af emulatiat tu chu Rnglifn, who | 
were jealous of ——— Full of theſe ideas, 
he took a journey to. 
Pe and. the circheſa of Sun took that 
unity of viſiting har brottidr:. Lewis! was no 
| Singers to the addreſũ of that armiable princeſs, and 
the aſeendantfhe had ired Over che 6 he mo- 
narch, -and had prevails upon her: to eneft all her 
intereſt to draw her brotheo'fwom the zripie league. 
This young princeſs, then only twenty. five years of 
age, was agcortlingly ſehactech as dhe pin ipotentiary 
for- concluding this' important treaty: Charles met 


e mn L BS . 


ac 
— 


nkrk, achompanied by his | 
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4drraine ; 3 1 duke; not dreaminget hoſtilities was ' 


forced to abandon his territories. | He flattered him- 
ſalf chat he. ſhould find a. powerful advocate in 


Charles, in return for the many favours he had re- 
ceived: 


enyoy was to 
for the misfortunes. of his maſter, but that the pre- 


ſont violence, like the misfortunes of a fadden inun- 
dation, had no remedy but patience. ?“ 


er alarmed the Dutch, and they began to fear 


were increaſed by two factions which divided the 
commonwealth, One compoſed of rigid republicans, 
to Vhom the leaſt ſhadow of abſolute authority ſeem- 
ed a monſter, contrary to the laws of human ſociety ; 
the other af republicans of a more moderate diſpo- 
fition, who were deſirous of inveſting the youn| 
prinee of Orange, afterwards the oe William I A 
with the poſts and dignities of his anceſtors. 

grand penfionary John de Wit, was at the head of the 


his Hſter/ an Dover, ee ſpent ten days toge- 
ther it the utmoſt In chi confetenues | 
ſhe artfully inſinuated, that nothing. was: wamtin x0. 
render him the greateſt monarch: im the world, to 
recompenle him for all the migfortunes he had kaff. þ 
ed, than that df wak ing himſeif as abvobace in En 1 
land, as er ee Europe were. in the 
dominzons; :. _ N ois end — could 
never to ebteintd while tis Tubje&s had any peo 
of being aſſiſted by the Dutch, 'whoſe repub _y 
principles es ted them to ſupport the liberty of the ſub- 
jet,” It as thefefore heceſſary for him to humble 
the Hollandets, which would effe&uaily remove che 

ceping his'own ſubjetts wirhin the 


— CC 


mee? She added. chat he might reſt | 
allured, che king of Fe would affiſt him with ; 
men and money ſufficient to quel any commorions þ 
that might be raiſed in England, by purſuing this } 
deſign. *:Blinded with the love he bore his fiſter, and 
intoxicated with: the deſire of governing wich un- 
limited artharity, Charles agreed to every ching pro- 
poſed by Lewis, and laid the ee ee for che ruin 
oy alles, in "the midſt bf feattings and diver- Þ i 
ny; i: - 

- But Lows) was no frager to the natural incon- | 
ſtancy of Charles's temper, and therefore arcfully |} 
determined to fix; him firin co his engagements by rhe | | 
bands of pleaſute. He ſent over with the princeſs | 
Henrietta, mademoiſelle de Queromaille, a young | 
lady of extraordinary beauty and accompliſhments. 
Charles wanted power to reſiſt her charms. She ac- 


dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and maintained her mie 
over his heart durin the whole courſe. of, his life. 4 
dhe kept him firm 1 i hab: connections with France, and 
continued to be the reigning favourite, while his for- 
Mer miſtreſs was honoured with the title of a duteheſs, 
00 ſome recompence for the favour ſhe had loft. 

But the joy which Charles derived from this anew 
alliance was greatly leſſened by the loſs of his Liker, 
who died ſoon after her retum to France, This event, 
however, made an alteration in the reſolutions of the 


1 to Paris to ꝓut aſmiſhing hand to che treaty, | 
oor bag were to bh ſhared beiynien Fr tance a 8 
It was ſoon found impoſliile 10 — 1 this weary. ia 


* 


fxecution, But though it was geperalfly 1 Red, 
ud perhaps denon to —— of 1 caprts. a ope, | 
occaſioned, no alarm. Thexmperor was fully em- 
Pojed with ſeditions in Hungary ; ; the Swede twlled 
1 cep with, e 'and che Spaniſh. monarthy, 

ak and ivreſolute, and always ſlower in its motion, 
Wand Lewis to follow the carreer of his ambition | 
out reſtraint. | 


The marquis ef 'Crequi enade an irruption 0 


companied him to London 3 was Joon after created 


ah 
ties. 


* 108 * 


by which the a Sa ak Darth devoted to doftruc- | thoſe 'who ſeen not now to -intend it, to offer an 


affront at denſt, if not do a zeal injury tw the nation. 15 


— 


rigid republicans, but the party of the young prince 
began to gain ground in Ay ſtate. Theſe N 
@aifentions. wer more F. 2. than the forei 
Foal that threatened the pains cored of 
Aiberty. 5 
The Ranch monarch had not on only binn » 
| Englih monarch over to his intereft, but alſo the 
a 


the Dutch. Lewis had formerly aſſiſted them againſt 


deſtruction. The Swedes, who had united with the 
republic to op the projects of a conqueror, who had 
then da deſigns againſt them, abandoned her When 


| they faw ſhe was chreatened with ruin, and rehewel 
their old connettions with Peaks) on condition of 


3 the former ſubſidies. 
But among all the powers engaged geinlt thi 


heile ſtate, nat one of them could alledge a lawfül 
pretence or hoſtilities. Their defire Uf maring in 


| the ruins of à people, who häd entiched themſetves 


| by commerce and cxconomy, wasthe only reaſon for 
| their unicing in their deſtruction. 


On che twenty. fourth of October the partiayivnk 


22 purſuant to their prorbgation, and the feffion 
ned with a ſpeech from the lord - keeper, who 
nted the prefling exigencies of the ſtate, and 
: * neceſſity of an immediate ſupply. Hie 


told them, That France and the ſtates gener ! 


were collecting powerful armies by fea and land; 

were aſſiduauſty employed in building ſhips, and 
filling their magazines with all forts of warliſe 
ſtores and proviſions: that fince the beginning of the. 


[laſt war with Holland, France had increated the 


Arength of her marine more than three times what 


it was before 3 and char Holland, alfo ſince the con- 


lied herſelf diligently 
to che augmentation of her fleets: char in ſo critical 
ac0njuncture, common prudence xequired that his 


N ſhould male fome1uirgble preparations : that, 


he had accordingly given erders for Hrring out fifty 
ail of his largeſt flips againſt the ſpring, befides 
thoſe which were nrceffary tor the ſecurity of trade, 


bro monarchs. The dukerof Buckingham was dif- foroſeeing, that if he negle&ed no pur his navy in a 


reſpe&table condition, it might prove a temptation to 


[] He nwxt expatiated on the ſeveral advantageous 


a {\ leagues he had entered into for the defence of his 
ecret : x00 many perfons had been ;concdrned ih its; I kingdom, and the benefit of commetce. He parti- 


:culanly mentioned the triple alliance concluded with 
the Buch and Swedes, and thaſe with Portugal and 
Denmark. And concluded with affuring chem, that 


che king would p ſorogur the parliament ac brit, 


and therefore wathed they would regulate the N. 
W accordingly. 


The commons were deceived by this ſhameful pre- 


| .warication; and either unacquaintedwith, or not cre- 


«lining his engagements wich rn voted him tuo 
millions 


rs exile: but he was miſtaken. His 
d, That the king was extremely ſorry | 


Such glaring partiality in fayour of the French 


for the ſafety of their country. Their / misfortunes 


mous Van Galen, biſnop of Munſter, whoſe de- 
light was war and plunder, and naturally an enemy to 


this vartike prelate; he now Joined him for their 


„„ rr IE ere ei ett, oc EI Ms peu * 
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for honour and integrity, 2 Cabal were per- 


as an undoubted proof of their having changed their 


alarge ſupply to his maſeſty, the bills for it were not 


ing that the money- bills might be haſtened; but in- 
ſtead of peſſing the acts they joined with the lords in 


Increaſe of popery, arid. deſired that nopapiſt-or re- 


never intended to carry it into execution 
the houſe of peers, Lucas feverely animadverted on 
the enormous grants made to the crown, and the 

ſhameful, manner in which theſe ſupplies were ſquan- 
dered away. While we are continually giving, 
ſaid he at the concluſion of his ſpeech, and the: 


for my part, chearfully reſign it. Were it half, = | 
let us have fome aſſurance of quietly enjoying the l 
King was in the gallery when Lucas om with fuch | 


that they made ſome alterations in the m_—_ billfent 


the latter, who conſidered it as an infrin 

[diſpute to ſo great a height, that the king was obliged 
to prorogue the parliament, and loſe the large ſupply 

_ was propoſed. This was objected to by the court 


try pleaſantly aſced. Whether the king's pleaſures 
lay among the male or female actors? Charles, who+| 


25 


42 A. D. 1072. 
millions and a half: a much larger ſupply than hall ; 
.evet been granted by parliament, and certainly never 


+ 


leſs deſerved. Sir William Temple was ſtill at the deſign, and eſe 


ſuaded no orders from his majeſty could prevail upon 
him to promote or countenance meaſures: deſtructive 
of the intereſt of his country. He was therefore 
recalled. De Wit, who admired the great and noble 
qualities of the Engliſn reſident, took leave of him 


with the higheſt regret. The Dutch ſaw: through || the curioſity to ſee fo daring a villain. He was 10. 


the flimſey veil of pretence made uſe of to remove 
him; and were now fully convinced of the inſincerity 
of Charles. They. even ordered their ambaſſador at 
London to ſignify to the Engliſh miniſtry, that they | 
ſhould look upon their recalling Sir William Temple, 


* 


Meaſures... ß ron wtf VICE ofPPITL BN 
A. D. 1672. Though the parliament had voted || 


paſſed when the parliament was prorogued. They 
met again the latter end of January, and a few days 
after the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, deſir- 


a ſolemn addreſs to his majeſty, upon the alarming 


puted papiſt might enjoy any office civil or military. 
The king, unwilling to give them an abſolute denial, 
Publiſhed. a proclamation againft the catholics, but 


wo”, 


When the firſt of the money bills was carried to 


ing is continually aſking, it is neceſſary to make 


_ fomeeſtimate for ourſelves. Would his majeſty be 
pleaſed to requeſt a quarter of our eſtate, I would, 


good occaſions, I ſhould reſign it freely; but t 


en 


reſidue, and know what we have to truſt to.“ The 


boldneſs, and was highly offended; but he was ſo 
exaſperated when he found the ſpeech was printed 
and diſperſed in every part of the Kingdom, that he 
pic am f. to be burnt by the hand of the common 
4executioner, 5 5 215 5 3 A THY - i: 

It had, however; ſuch an effect upon the lords, | 
up by the commons. This was highly reſented by 
nt on 
their undoubted right of regulating all acts of ſub- 
ſidy. Several conferences were held between the two 
houſes, in order to terminate the affair; but inſtead 
of coming to an amicable agreement, they carried the 


7 1 


that had been yoted by the commons. 
- During this ſeſſion of parliament, a tix on plays 


| party, who ſaid the players were the king's ſervants, . | 
and adminiſtered to his pleaſures. Sir John Coven-/ 


| beſides his other miſtreſſes, entertained two actreſſes, 
Mrs. Davis, and Nell Gwin, was hurt by this ſar- 
caſm, and took an unworthy revenge. Some of his 
guards attacked Coventry, and flit his noſe. The 
commons expreſſed their indignation, by paſſing what 
is called the Coventry act, by Which maiming and 
deforming as made a capital crime, and thoſe per- 
ſons who had aſſaulted Coventry were rendered inca- 


by 


pable of receiving the king's pardon. I] 


.cerwho 111, ſerved under Cromwell, and the moſt 
daring, villain recorded in hiſtory, found: means to 


About the ſame time one Blood, a diſcarded offi- 
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| plaints of his people, Immerſed in pleaſure, he re. 


if injuſtice. e 


2 


— — 


| miral Van Ghent ſhould: pay. the honours due to the 


from the Tõwer. He had ſome time befe wee 
to aſſaſſinate the duke of, Ormond, but falle in 10 
aped without being difſcoveree" he 
was not ſo fortunate in his ſecond villany;!! Hie cn 
detected; but by a ſtrange lenity, or rather Weckt 
in Charles, he not only gave him his pardon, bt 


ſettled on him five hundred pounds a year. When te 


was taken, he confeſſed his crimes; but refaſed uo 


o 


diſcover his accomplices. will nieverg® id he 
diſown a crime, non betray a friend.” The ting had 


cordingly brought into his preſente, and had the 
impudence to tell his maj y,"that' if he orderes 
him to be exccuted, his friends, whowete bath able 


and willing, would not fail to revenge his death 
Whether. 25 declaration intimidated the king 00 
whether he thought ſo intrepid a perſon might be'of 
-uſe on ſome future occalion, is uncertain 4 be 
Charles took him into his favour, and even treated 
him with diſtinction, while many of his fairhfuf r. 
vants, who had loſt their fortunes in his ſervicè, wine 
unrewarded and forgotten. Princes art net eaſſiy 
forgiven for neglecting thoſe who have ſer ved chem 
faithfully, eſpecially when they lavi | 

on unworthy objects. | 
But this imprudent action was/only a! prelude t0 
others of a more dangerous tendency; 1! 8 
always in want of money, and the failure of ke liſt 
ſupplies voted by the commons; had greatiy increaſed 
his neceſſitics. In this exigency, the Cabal adviſed 
him to ſhut up the exchequer. Their advice: wis 


* 


their: favour 
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followed ; the exchequer was ſhut. up, and continued 
ſo for a year and Tame months, to the gest dfb 
and ruin of many families -who had lent telt money 
upon government ſecurity. No Engliſſ monarch 
back erer before dared 10 commit {6 Ragfnt in aft of 
injuſtice ; and at any other period he might pethapi | 
of the kingdom reſounded with complaints“ The 
maſt ſevere libels againſt the king and his miniſters 
were publiſhed-- But Charles was deaf to the com- 


garded not the reproaches incurred by his avarice and 

: MD TE DEL Toh LO RL OI 4 
It has been already obſerved that Charles had pub. 
liſned a proclamation againſt the papiſts; but he nov 
determined to change his conduct. Accordingij, as 
head of the church, he iſſued a proclamation for ful 
pending the penal laws, which had been made againſt 
all non-conformiſts and recuſants whatever; and for | 
granting to the proteſtant difſenters the public ent. 
eiſe of their religion, and to the papiſts the liberty a 
celebrating maſs, in private houſes. The lord-keeper 
Bridgeman refuſed to put the ſeals to the edit fer 
ſuſpending the penal laws. Exaſperated at this op. 
poſition; ng. deprived him of his office, and | 
gave the ſeals: to the earl or Shaftſbur ' 
| The nation could not, however; ſtill believe th 
the king had entered into a treaty with Lewis forthe 
deſtruction of che Dutch. A yatch had been ſent 
from England to bring over the lady Temple fron 
Holland, The captain inſiſted that the Dutch a& 


| Engliſh flag. This the Dutchman refufed, declariy 
that it was never known for an admiral in his on 
harbour to ſtrike his flag to a ſmall veſſel, eſpecis 
4s the commander had nothing more than 2 Captains} 
commiſſion. Though this reaſon was'irrefragi 
the Cabal laid hold of the incident to quarrel 
the ſtates... Unwilling to enter into a war with big: 
land, the Dutch offered to make any conceſtont 
But the: miniſtry, determined to declare marvel 1 
the republic, purſuant to the conditions ſtipula 55 
their ae treaty with Lewis, refuſed eveff 
It was now generally believed, that che ret 
preparations making in the different parts of 55 11 
were intended againſt- the Dutch ; but ber 
declaration was publiſhed; a perfidious nent 


ſteal the crown, and ſeveral other parts of the regalia 


made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, ee 


| | Fw 1 ** * * % 2 L - 
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| ſeventy Hill, and yalued at a million and a half fier-, ||, was ſent in queſt of the Fonhſh and Emcach, fee, 
ng. The deſign was, however, rendered abortive, commanded by the duke of York. and the marſhal 


by the gallant behaviour of the Dutch, who repulſed 


all the attacks}of the Engliſh during three days ſuc- | 
| ceſſively-./. Theſe. hoſtilities, were followed by a de- 
claration of war, But ſurely never reaſons more 


abſurd and ridiculous were employed to. cover ſo 


* 


rant 2 violation of the late treaty. Complaints E 


were made of injuries offered, to the Eaſt-India com. 


pany; 2 charge Which that company themſelves dif- 
owned. The detention of «ſome Engliſh ſubjects in 
Surinam was alſo alledged, though it was known 
that their continuing in that colony was voluntary. 
The refufal of à Dutch fleet to pay the hogours, of 
the flag to an Engliſh ,yacht, was alſo urged as an 
unpardonable offence; and to complete the ridicu- 
lous catalogue of affronts, mention was, made of their joint atte led the Dutch admiral, Van 
ſome abuſive pictures, reflecting on the. Engliſh na- Ghent, and beat off his ſhip. Aſtoniſhed at the 
tion. It was ſome time before the ſtates could diſ- 
cover the meaning of the laſt, charge againſt them. of ſilen 
At laſt it was found, that the complaint related en- amazing vig 
tirely to à portrait of, Cornelius de Wit, brother to to deſtroy By | 
the penſionaty, ho had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ¶ another cap | 
expedition, when the Engliſh. ſhips were burnt in the co lay him aboard. At laſt, when his ſhip was al- 
Medway, On the back ground of the picture was || moſt torn to pieces, and ſix hundred of his men were 
\ repreſentation, of ſeveral ſhips on fire, Such were || lain, another fire: mig grappled him, and he periſhed 
the injuries, Which nothing leſs than the blood of a with the remainder of his crew. In the mean time, 
whole. people could obliterate, Lewis, with more ¶ De Ruyter engaged the ſhip on board of which the 
dignity, though not with more ſolid reaſon, alledged || duke of York, had hoiſted his flag, with the utmoſt 


to. meet the enemy. A dreadful Ace 
eamen diſplayed. 
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nothing but his diſpleaſure, with the ſtates. | fury, and one of the fierceſt encounters recorded in 
SIM ö 


All che efforts which ambition could diftate, or || hiſtory ſucceeded. At laſt the duke's ſhip. was ſo 
prudence deviſe, were now to, be put in practice for ſhattered, that he was obliged to leave her, and hoiſt 
thedeſtruCtion of a ſtate, whole only crime was their || his flag on board another. But he was ſo overpowered 
oppoſition to the conqueſts of Lewis XIV. Near || by the enemy, that had not Sir- Joſeph Jord 
two millions ſterling were expended by chat ambitious ] brought the Blue ſquadron to his relief, he muſt 

monarch, in making ; preparations againſt, the Dutch || have been bY RE wi Oe pt ALY 

republic, Thirty men of war, of fifty guns each, || engaged with the enemy. This reinforcement ren- 
joined the Engliſh fleet, which conſiſted of an bun- dered, the conteſt equal, and it was continued with 
rel fail, The French mortarch, accompanied by [| the lame fury tall, night obliged thein to ſeparate, 
his. brother the duke of Orleans, marched, at the] The Dutch retited; nor did the Engliſh think it 
head of one hundred and twelve thouland, men, to- prudent to follow, taemn. 
wards Maeſtyicht and Chaleroi, on the frantiers of Boch Iides claimed the victory; and, perhaps, with 

Spaniſh Flanders and Holland. The biſhop of Mun, || val reaſon, - The loſs was greateſt on the fide of 
ſter, and the ,cle&tor of Cologne, had about twenty I the Engliſh ; but the Dutch firſt retired." De Wit, 
thouſand men. The prince of, Condé and marſhal 8 that nothing leſs than a complete victory 
Turenne were the principal generals of the French || could fave his country, thought it prudent to retire 
army: the dyke of Luxemburgh commanded under I} when he found that this was impoſſible to be obtained. 
them; Vauban, the famous engineer, was appointed I The Engliſh.complained loudly chat the French were 


Againſt ſo formidable a farce, commanded. by ſuch 


8 — 


1 
5 * 
— 


* — 
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2 


conſummate generals, and furniſhed. with immenſe 
treaſures to bribe, the commanders of garriſons, what 
had the republic, of Holland to oppoſe ? A, young | 
rince of a weak, conſtitytion, who. had never ſeen a | 
attle, and - about wentyrfive thouſand, illrtrained 
ſoldiers, who formed tile whole military force of the 
country. . In; a word, the total annihilation of the 
republic appeared inevitable. 


1 


fleet, and fought. only at a diſtance, This condu 
7 
AFtrers. Nothing could tend more to promote the 
ambitious projects of Lewis, than the total deſtrug- 
tion of both the Engliſh and Dutch flects, while his 
RC were e e * 8 
The Dutch were now reduced to deſpair ;. and t9 
add to their misfortunes, the. ſtate was diſtracted by 
the diviſions which commonly ariſe among an vpfor- 
tunate people, who impure to each other, the cal 
mities of their country, John de Wit was perſuade 
that the only way of ſaving the ſmall remains of the 
wretched republic, was by making a peace with the 
| conqueror. Full of a republican ſpirit, and jealous 


FEE 1 


Lewis ſoon made himſelf maſter of all Guelder- 
land, and the towns upon the Iſſel. The inhabi- | 
ens of Utrecht fent the keys of their city to the 
'©nquerar, and the whole province of that name 
capitulated. Lewis made a triumphal entry into 


Orrechr on che twentieth. of June. The provinces || of 
0 Holland and Zealand only remained to conquer, and {| exerted for the good of his country, he dreaded the 


Amſterdam itſelf ſeemed but to wait the hour of its {| power of the prince of Orange, little leſs than the 


who was equally attached to the intereſt of the ſtate, 
exerted all his intereſt to induce the ſtates to elect 
bim ſtadtholder, an honour ſo long enjoyed by his 
anceſtors. He ſtrenuouſly oppoſed a peace with 
Lewis, as he knew it could now only be obtained on 
terms that muſt annihilate the power and opulence 
| of the · republic. But the 11 8 of the penſionary 
prevailed; and a reſolution was taken, in an aſſembly 
of the ſtates, to ſue for peace. Deputies were ac- 
|| cordingly ſent to the French camp, to implore mercy 
in the name of the republic, who, ſix months before, 
| looked upon herſelf as the arbiter of kingdoms. 
Lewis receiyed the ire with an arrogance that 
E 


preparing to fly cheir devoted 
enn, 


France and Eng- | 


h Jordan 


Vanting in their duty; for they ſeparated, from ths 


, | 
of his perſonal authority, which had always been 


ambition of the French monarch. While the prince, 
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was al iN üpof hottvddity's Böt at Tetigth Kies { reteſt 5h che ation would proviikeviftheid nc... 
wo dict . end on which he ould pern the | evo cle Vogt. Chart, for net nn bs 
Hutten to Exiſt as a ſtate. His denranicds, however,” | Beth Free From the ureaſtneſs of Pirathe U 
Were fittle Better titan of Hlavery; abd 3 keruaser; bur the want of money rendered it ab 
en ſuch conditions ws” 2 lotely inſuppor = necelaty for Rich to ſummom chat affemb 
Thipited with a deffierate by the kauphriniels || Fx to bock houſes ar the openingyof the 
of the conquerbt, it was Geber el, that if z peace ful ef confidence and Cordiarty, diſg mec 
' . could be Grand on 10 better erte, to Peri wien | Fenitinients of his heart; Sfraftſbüry, 
their Hberties. 8 neceſſity gf eartying 6 
The ff ſtep baer to be ballen, Porto 6 | dne fo efſehrially y ty: 
this detperäte refoltrioit, was to ftop the Piega of i pirlintent ſelf,” laid Key e seie 
tlie Ebmquerot 3 and accordingly the ſfarces of the | Give Que dps be defrayed: the pt 
Ptovince of Holland wete opened, whereby the whole 
coutitry was ldid under water. Thee eyes of the people 
Were now figed t = the young prince of Orange, 
whom they Conſidered as ihe dtlivertt of their cg 
try: hi the grarid pen ary, by Raving Ro 
upon the {fates to ſend ry 2 to the Pied " The 
= corifidered as the baer of the row "This 
of party zcal now roſe to the, greateſt height; 
d Cornelius de Wit, being zctuſec of # deflgn 59 
guide the prince; Was tömmitted ro prifon, ' whete 
he under went the mbſt eruet tortufe, in the height of 
which he repeated thoſe verſes of Horace, which fo 
elegantly expteſs the duty of a trut eitizen. 
brother, the penſioner, ailed not to viſit link in 
_ priſoh, determined to ſhare his fate. Phe butra; 
| p dulace followed 18 and glutted theit. atal 
ury. on the mangled bod dies of | tle two illeftrions 


preſent h 


| of the Saline; th chat! the king.” PI 


fupplies by particular compfianees 


govertiment, and the Chancellor, eontrary to 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom; had iſſued writs for dell ler 
members in the room öf thoſe. who were dee 


was how evident that there was a large faſority ag 
the court, and that without retharka} firmneſs in 


it, he would immedia 


The murder of the De With eri Thea, for 4 i 
dre vent a p 


ne, the patty diſtinctions which h divided the 
fate. Thek prince of Orange was td ſtadtholtler, 
x And ſhewed himſelf 8 the z5ower with which 
| he Was intruſted. He e citizens to firm- 
| refs, aſſuring them that the other powers bf Europe 
would not fail to ſend them alfitahce. + He repre- 
fented to them, thut it was in vain to flatter them.“ 
22 with being able to diſarm, by ſibmiſſign, ati | 
- whoſe ambition would keep no me fg | 


order to | 


* 1 6 7 5 


rvant. 


* now was the time to ſacrifict every thing to ſup- 
2 that precious liberty which their anceſtors ha 


urchaſed with their blood : that, for his own part, 
| would tread-irr the 5s of his Fav and de-. 
vote himfelf, without referve, to the preſetvartivh bf 

| the ſtats, Buckingham, the Bögli envoy, afitivi 
him whether he ag not ſee that the republic was 
infallibly ruined, anſwered, with great vivacity, «y 
have one ſure mechod of never ſeeing the Tuin 2 my 
country ; I will die in the laſt intrenchment. “ 
f His conduct ſhewed that he ſpoke the real ſenti- 


er, which the two houſes hated with the R 


and iti caſe of teſiſtante, to appI 


ments of his heart. He exerted all his power igainft 
the common oe i = overflowed all the Fand 
by which the Frenc rate into the feſt of 
the country. He ſent — ro the different courts 
of Europe; and by his negotiations, rouſed the em- 
peror, the r the Spanifh council, and the go- 
French of Flanders, from their lethargy; ; and even 
induced the court of England to be leis defirous of | 
ſupporting the ambitious deſigns of the French mo- 


determined to Ns the par rhameht.- He, 


deliberation to the Diffs; after which he broke the 
ſeals of the obnoxious declaration with his own hand, 


to remove abufes. {> Me 


narch. Affairs now began to wear a different aſpect. N Shaftſpury ſaw 5 ener, ua immediany ji | 


the country party, and his great talents Won pl 


Lewis entered Holland in the month of May; and 
before September, the greater ar of the powers of him at the head of "the oppoſition.” K he parliament 


Europe were forming a con ederacy againſt him. | were now determihed to put the ki e 
Montercy, governor of Flanders, ſent privately a the proof. They paſſed à bill entitled! e 
few . regiments to the aſliſtance of the States; the prevent the dangers which may happed Tae 
emperor Leopold diſpatched Montecuculli, at the || recuſants,”* commonly called the Teſt 1 
dead of twenty thouſand men; and the elector of 3 rſons, enjoying atiy office, place trolt 
Brandehburgh took the field with forty thoufand || profit, were require to take the oath of ulleginet 
trooÞs, whom he paid himſelf. In a word, white the || and aptematy, and alſo an oath againſt treu 
ſubjl es of Lewis were every where erecting monu- || tiation in theſe terms, * 1 declare that ieee 
mente of his conqueſts, the powers of Europe were || there is no ſuch thing as tranfubſtatistion in che 5 
forming confederacies for ſnatching them from his || ment of the Lord's pp, eicher deere 3 
hands. They - rightly conſidered the feduction of || ſecration by any perfon Whatever“ They wt a 
Holland as a prelude to their o ſtavery. It would Wiſe to receive the communton, cee = 
be a mts they thought, ro defend themſelvrs {| of the church of England, in ſome pariſh © dock 
againſt the exorbitant power of France, ſhould it be | Nor were the parliament contented Wien paſſing” 
creaſed by ſo great an acceſſion, bills, they allo preſented two | petitions' Concer? 
A. D. 1673. The ſtates depehde ay on the | orievitices "Und the King havi ban eos 
* e Wy were e 2 the in- [| them, they "paſſed the mögey bill, but a” 


OY 


ties there more propethy be e th wy 7 
0 


tions, however, emtertainecl 2 Given chen 400 
wete determined that his eſty ſhould Pura th 


The cabal hid uſurped the whole power of th | 


The firſt vote of the patliament declared theſe 92 
voſd, and the -mettibers accordingly - withdrew, - 1. 


— : 


| 
| 
| 
the king the whole plan formed by rhe cabal muſt fall 
to the ground, and & change in the miniſtry be the 
uerice. "Shaftſbury, before he cottitmanicat - 
his plan to Charles, had" determined within himſelf, 
citizens. | that if he found the ki hy wat reſblutio to extturs 
join the countty party, in 
ecution” by the commons, u 
the adviſer,” or at leaſt the promoter of # ſtep that | 
threatened the deſtruction of the conſtithrion; The 
example of the earl of Clafendon was yet too recent 
| 4 a Forgorte, and he doubted not but his fovereigh 
Id as readily Tactifice him to the indignation of 
he par arliament and e a5 he had bead e | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
F 


arne patliament now weed to take into con. 
detation * cb of indulgence; by which 
the penal heyy os againſt non · conformiſt and Catholics | 
were ſuſpended, and it was voted, that it tended to 
alter the conſtitution, and change e 155 | 
at firſt appeafed determined to fup pore ib declaration, | 
France for abt | 
ance. But he no ſaw the- Ganger of his reſolution. 
H 2 555 that a civil war mult be theiconſequentt | 
ede real ng with the arliament ; und the mem. 
1 75 Sg Kot that had attended his family | 
nearly affected him. N 3 his lot 
of pleaſure and ot. to is Want ef thone), 
| were motives 5 owerful te be-withftdod; and he | 


| however, conſulted t ers in 1 ive an air of 


| and promiſed to afſerit to all bills that hag g 1 


a marriage. The duke of York, however, paid little 


that princeſs on the twenty-firſt of November. fro 


commander of the fleet, in the room of the duke of th 


tell upon 
their attentions, - took care to. place under their own. fore the inhabitarits had p 


ment was . on the eighth of June; and was re- ſixtyteight florins. All th 


remained as doubtful as before. 
Both nations now exerted all their force, and;ſcem- powers of Europe as 


himſelf to Sir Edward Sprague, the Engliſh vice- 


2 diſtance and left the Engliſh to ſuſtain the whole || 


th n ed his flag on board teſtant religion, as well as the liberties. | 
© Royal Prince ; dut ſhe being ſoon diſabled he jeft of 8 N Boch ane joined in an 


2 


n 
cet, of Eaſt. India 


\ 


gli 


4 > & 


but 


enter, they Yored, tha 
{| ance; that the evil coun 


regard to their petition.” He declared he would not 
be contradicted in a meaſure he thought fo eſſential to 


the happineſs, of his life. He, accordingly married 


againſt the Dutch, and prince;Rupert was appointed | 


confuſion;  _ 
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York. As: ſoon as the prince had joined th ch! E 

1 wd n às the prince had joined the French forts; as Conde 

im ral, they ſailed in; queſt of the Dütch to force ¶ weakened his pa grinds by 

them to an F were far || he was obliped to detach. 

from declining rhe offer, A battle enſued, and proved by a maſterly. piece of mil 

very obſtinate and very bloody; but without either F the 

Flas any. very greatadyantage. The principal loſs || eyacuate the three Dutch 
the F rench, whom the Engliſh, diffident of. eipitation as they had ris 


— 
* 


. 


ſquadrons, and by that means expoled them to the || The inter z1bert: h. 
thickeſt part of the fire of t he enemy. This engage: || vince of Rn 


ed determined to put the whole to the event of a f a tr rumpf 

FC 
und means to reconcile de Ruyter and Van Tromp, || bloody war with the 1 . 
+ fon worchy of che gallant klaren rom whom e Spi and dine e e u air 
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ſprung. Theſe two celebrated admirals now com. P | . 
6 244 1 T | » 2 11 g 4 q a Ce "4 g W , A 
2 vo celebrated admirals now com- A. D. 1674. On the ſeventh of January the <> 


the battle began at the mouth of the Teel. De 


Ruyter ſingled out prinoe Rupett, Tromp oppoſed 


Ide Durch fleet, and on the elevench of Auguſt || 


admiral, and Brankert, the Butch rear-admiral bore their 
up to attack d' Etrees“ The ee ng} 5 
raced wd aſtoniſhing, fury and emulation by the ||: 

"glih and Dutch officers ; but the French kept at 


fury of the battle. In vain did prince.Rupert make || 


a lignal to d Etrees to bear down to his afliftance «he Il inſt the 
. ß, 
CC 


f 


ber, and diſpl k: 9 Th 
whe Tan V 3 3 George, || addreſs to the king; for the removal of the duke of 
ip, and went on. bored e os own |} Lauderdale from his majeſty's preſence. and . 
went on by weg nct;, and che acht for erer. The commons examined. the duke 5f 


was immediately rene La e Tas l | 
| Both the ely renewed wth the ſame.fury as before. Buckingham on ſeveral particulars of Ae 
they pa 


ſhips of theſe allant ders ; ku pe | . 1 

ſhatre 3 commanders were ſoon || and not being ſatisfied with bis anſwers: 

order to K r eder: leaving the St. George in || the ſame vote againſt him, as they ad done againſt 
cannon ball paſſin din den ge, third thip, when a || Lauderdale. Arlingron. was dent queſtioned ; but 
ad the gallant. Jag rs desbed. fe f. boar, || his anſwers were ſo fctisfactory to the houſe, that nox- 
adm. fegt in all the engagements theſe draxe || him, they thought Sroper as ddp dle ea 
agoniſt worchy po <a other, ax the one Theſe vigorous proceedings .jncimidated Charles, 
Sprague verithed v eee and when the braue who, finding it would be impoſſible to carry on the 
tri | er n generoully-paid him the |} war without ſupplies; began to liſten to the terms 


8 have been the 3 nn The French miniſter exerted all his power to keep 
8 * Frenchman, and his p _thips having rccived l 


Klang choke rather 30 recoucile himſclf te his people 
N 8 . and 


7 
= 


Have relinquiſhed” the enjoyments of 


genids and principles of the people were nat to be 
ſuddenly or eaſily changed; that force of arms alone 
could compel therm to ſubmit to a yoke they beheld. 


the dictates of his heart. 
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tand par Hament, by agreeing dd a peace they ſo much 
Ueſi red, than to depend upon Prance for fupport. A 
treaty was accordingly Hghed with the ſtatesg by 
whieh' they again gave up“ the honours: of the 
aid agreed to pay three hundred chouſandipounds | 
towards defraying the expence of the king's naval 
armaments. Several attempts were made for con- 
cluding an offenſive and defenſive alliance with Hol- 


land. Moſt of the Eurvpeati'pritices ſollicited this 


meaſure as the only infallible means of putting u 
ſtop to the alarming progreſs of the French monaten. 
The two houſes of parlament ſupported: theſe: ſolli- 
eitations with all their power. Their hatred. to the 
French was indeed {6 great, that they would gladly 1 
f the ne Peace 
for a time; to ſee their king armed againſt the com- 
mon diſturber of the tranquillity of Europe: nor 
would they have thought any ſupplies too great in ; 
order to proſecute a war which had ſo evidently: 
tended to increaſe the good of the. public. Charles, 
however, paid no regard to their ſollicitations. 
Prompted equally by his hatred to the Dutch, and 
the hopes of ſtill receiving a powerful affiſtance from 
France, he refuſed to ſacrifice his ally to the reſent- 
ment of his enemies. He ſuffered. ten thouſand of 
his men to engage in tlie ſervice of that crown, and 
made a merit with Lewis of the neceſſity which had 


dran him from his alliance, and offered his media- 


| tion for concluding a general peace. iK 


2 
+ 
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* * 
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Sir William Temple was again ſent to Holland with 

mb But before he embarked he 
-nobly repreſented to the king the inconvenience which 
the ſyſtem of the Cabal muſt occaſion; how difficult, 
not to fay impoſſible, it Was, to eſtabliſn in England 
the government and religion :of F rance ; that the. 


* with horror; tigt an Engliſh armf could neuer be 
prevailed upon to promote” thoſe ends; that the 


cCatholies did not compoſe the one hundredth part of | 


the nation ; that foreign troops could not be levied 
or maintained in any conſiderable number; and that 
aif a few were retained, they could do nothing more 
that excite the hatred and revolt of the people. He 
concluded with referring him to. the obfervations of 
Courville, a French writer much eſteemed by 
Charles, Wlio fays, A king of England that chuſes 


to be a man of his people, is the greateſt monarch in 
the world; but if he chuſes to be ſomething more, 
hel is nothing at all.“ Though the king was highly | 
pleaſed at this diſcoutſe, he knew how to diſſemble. 


„ Tis very well,“ ſaid he, I will bel the- man of 
- my people.“ Events ſoon ſhewed that he ſpoke not 
The defection of England was followed by that of 
the biſhop of Munſter, and even the elector of 


Cologne. Lewis was, however, ſucceſsful in ſeveral | 


places. F raniche Comtẽ was again reduced. Tu- 


renne was able; with a much inferior force, to baffle 


dall the attempts of the allied army in Alſace. By a 


fſudden and unexpected march he attacked and | 
defrated, at Sintzheim, the duke of Lorraine and 


Copara, the imperial general. Seventy thouſand 
- Germans invaded Alſace, and took up their quarters 
in that province. He attacked and routed a body of 
the enemy at Mulhauſen. He drove from Colmar the 
- eletor of Brandenburgh. He obtained a new vic- 
tory at- Turkheim: and having cleared the province 
* the Rhine with great loſs and diſnonour. The French 
were not ſo fortunate on the ſide of Flanders Where 
the prince of Orange commanded. That young 
general ſhewed himſelf nearly equal to the great 
| Conde, in the bloody battle of Seneſfe. The 
prince of Orange,” ſaid Condé, © has conducted 
himſelf through the whole action like a great general, 
except in Expoſing his life like a young ſoldier.” .. | 


Soon after the treaty with the ſtates was ſigned, 
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| thb pluliainent assembled; on the thinevink.or 
and immediately voted a bill to be of. 


———————— 


| 


* 
P 


[king ; and that 1 abhor the maxim, as- treaſsnahle 


member of the commons, the latter aſſerted, tha 


| of quieting the fears of the 


which, after recommending unity beryren the td 
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Preventing the growth of — — 
declared, that the ſaying mals ſhould bera ſug, 
edidftce of « perſon being a popiſtrpriefty ang. d. 
2 penalty ſhould be infietedh n All who aflited ar qe 
catholic ſervice. They alſo framed a bill declare. 
'rreaſon to levy money without Senfeat of palma 
another for yacating the feats of members whoa 
cepted of offices; and à third for ſecuring the liberss 
f the ſubjects, and preventing their bang mar 
ported as priſoners: to.diſtantiſlandy.,7 ©! 1.2 7h 
©. On:the other hand the miniſtry £xerced'all their * | 
fluence in the upper houſe, and paſſed à bill f TM 
_new'teſt, by which every member of parliament, and 
all! perſons in offices were to take an bath in the fol. 
lowing terms: I declare, that it is not lawfül, on | 
any pretence whatever, to take up arms againſt the 


Which holds, that one may take e | 
rhority of the King, againft his perſon, or-againſ 

«thoſe who. act by virtue of his commiſſion; and 1 
wear that I will never uſe any effort to change or 
alter the government in church or ſtate,” This bill 
was [vigorouſly oppoſed: ſome! maintained that it 
was founded upon falſe principles; others, that ir 
would revive dangerous diſputes: even in the Houſe 
of lords, it was catried only by two voices. Ihe 
oppoſition would have been ſtronger in the commons, 
had net an unforeſeen quartel between the two. houſes 
fuſpended all buſineſs: of that kind. Dr. Shirley | 
having appealed to the houſe of lords from a deter 

in chancery given in favour of Sir John Fagg, x 


this e ee mage of their privileges; | 
that none of their members could be cited to appear 
before the lords; and that the lords could not even 
receive appeals. On the other hand, the lords e- 
-ſolved;-®. That it was the undbubted rights:6f the 
lords in judicature to determine, in time of parlia. 
ment, appeals from inferior courts, whete the mem. 
bers of either houſe were concerned, that there might | 
not bea failure of juſtice. Several conferences 
paſſed between the two houſes, but with ſo much 
rancour and animoſity, that the king, alarmed for 
the conſequences,” came to the houſe: of pets on the | 
ninth of June; and after reproaching both branches | 
of the legiſlature for carrying their differences . 
ſuch an indecent height, he prorogued the pr 
to the thirteenth; of Octobee r 
The coffee-houſes, Mhither the people reſorte in 
-crowds, were filled withcpenſures on the government. 
The miniſtry was at once alarmed and exaſperated; 
- and a proclamation was publiſhed, commanding al 
the coffee-houſes to be ſhut up: a ſtrange method 
| people, by giving then 
freſh cauſe of complaint. e of 'the coffee- | 
houſes promiſed nqt to fuffer. any. ſedirious' diſcourſe | 
in their houſes, and on this condition: they. were Joon 
opened again. But the general diſcontent continued 
to inereaſe. G 7 „ e eee 5:14 e 9 4 . | 
The war on the continent was {till carcighon wit | 
; 2 vigour, and the French arms were, in genera, 
ucceſsful. - Though Turenne fell by a cannon- bal, 
and the prince of Conde had left the army; jet tbe 
defeat of the marſhal du Crequi, at Conſabrick, heat 
1 was the only misfortune: of that kind te 
French had experienced for ſixty years. 
On the din eee che king opened t 
\ ſeſſion of parliament with a very ſhurt ſpcech z 1 
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houſes, he demanded a ſupply ſufficient. far builds | 


” 


of his reyenue. The commons abſolutely-r uſed t0 


ing th 2 
and appropriated the duties of tonnage and poube d 
to the ſupport of the navy. Bur.che.buſinels d . 


A. D. 1675. After a receſs cof fourteens months 


natiom was foon after ſuſpended. b dhe an 7 g 


3 11 0 the 
and Fagg; 


ed the Gale; in ou 
: t 
D. 1677. 1 


ttanſactions; Scotland had grouted 
of eum The duke of Lauder- 
ef royal 


. t 
1a 


at Kingdom. By his arts and influence; 


purfuatlt J he prevailed'uipod the Scotriſh 


unhappy 
diput an © 


of Europe. 


gunſt France, would Charles have acted agreeable 
rider to the intereſt of Europe in general, or of 

N 0 This iſtrange conduct can 
be aſcribed only to his paſſionate deſire of executing | 
his darling ſcheme; that of rendering himſelf the 
ablolute maſter of his people. Some have; accuſed 
him of labouring to; introduce thi 

agland; but this is a crime 
dot guilty. All religions 
tne conceſſions he often 


England in particular. 


Popiſh-religion 

ff: which he was 

were:alike to Charles ; and | 

U made in favour of the carho- England, an 
, ſeem rather to have been the effect of his love 

zand ready compliance with any 

adopted, chan his! own. attachment to 

faith.” Hezcared/not Whether 

mas the reigning religion in 


Lor his brother, 


particular mode of 
very or W 
SU | 7] 4 | Es 


in every enterprize where either the power be i 
| gtaridear of the fovereigr were concerned: The 
duke was as fond of perſecution is his maſter was of 
| toleration: The former ſtrained the labs in favour” 
| of che firſt; and the latter ſüſpended their force in 
| favour of the ſecond: He did not reflect, chat per: 
ſecution was the moſt dangerous of all remegdies 
g againſt the preſbyterian fafatſciſm diſſeminated thio? 
every part of Scotland. It would be endleſs. ta 
1] particularize all the inſtantes of oppreſfion in that 


* 


| 

| unkappy kingdom. Eet it fuffice to fay; that they = 
| were at once cruel and im 

| 


re at on politic. _ -Becauſe the law 
fer prohibiting conventicles; had called them “Semi- 
naries of Rebellion,“ he treated thoſe counties as 

rebellious where the -tonventicl:s moſt abqunded; 
and the troops He detached into thoſe pafts were 


gullty of the moſt” hotrid and ſhameful diſorders. 
By an old. Seotriſm law; every petlon who was ac- 
daſed, anti did not appear; was liable to be con- 
denined for contumacy; and outlawed; and whoever. 
after wards held the leaſt communication with thetn 
though only to give them the common afliſtarites of 
humanity; was liable to the ſame penalties; This 
| law; roo odiods to be executed with tigour; occa 
[| fioned- a great number of outlawries. Feärful of 
appearinz in à coutt where they tould expect no 
mercy, they incurred, perhaps, a Wee ee | 
by their abſence, In à word; the whole nation be- 


d, came a prey to the rapacity ef the duke arid durcheſs 
If of Lauderdale: Feating that the comp zaints of the 


| people might find rbeir Way to the throne, Lauder- 
dale forbad all who were poſſeſſed of lands in Scot- 
| land: from leaving char Engdeoch, Biſhop Burner 
tells us; that Charles brie day faid to his friends; 
| #1 hear chat Lauderdale behaves very ill to my 
1] people in Scotland; but I dg not find he has done any 
f || thing contraty td my intereſt,” It ib no wondlefy, 
heft a prinee makes a diſtinction between his own 
incereſt and' hat of his peoples that the people follow, 
+ the example: OR IDS: 3) inen! | 


1-5 i} 1 Weratenow-corme'ts a period, wWhen a tranſaction 


e cians'ro exerciſe their eritical ſagacit 


— 


ways ſhewn with regard to proturing the catholici 
the free exerciſe of their religion; and his ſecret con. 
nections with Lewis XIV. Which even the offer of 
| the largeſt ſupplies could not induce him to abandon; 
all tended to confirm the people in an opinion, that 
| he intended to introduce popery and arbitrary power. 
When the minds of the people are thus prepoſ- 
ſeſſed, it is no wonder that they liſten to every thing 
that has a tetidency to confirm their ſuſpicions. At 
this juncture, a 2 for eſtabliſhing the catho- 
lic religion was diſcovered by one Titus Oates, This 
man was a, 5 a clergyman of the church of 
of a very indifferent character. At 
length he turned papift} and lived for ſome time with 
| the:Jeſuits at St. Omers. Thence he went into Spain, 
where he was admitted to the councils of the Jeſuits; 
but being at length diſcharged from that ſociety, his 
reſentment induced fim to turn informer. He nowW 
e . gave 


> 
4 
* 
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48 "Wb. n nis TGRI 6 F ENGLAND: 
gave out, that his congiſih . popery Was a mere. 


pretence, to enable him td diſeover the ſecrets of dhe 
Jeſuits ; and the: 8 of eos arr 0 (was, | 


£9. In nb 


order had, by pat ſhed, cxciced fuck! a. ferchent n the x 1 
of N al ot civil and Flle. That in Charles was obliged to- iſſue a ro 
a council. of Ef Jeſuits, held at London,; it was manding all popiſn recuſants, N rern. 


nr 1301mouſh lee to Fill the king; and that fa. 
| ther a Chaiſe, e to, Lewis XIV. hed pro- 


Lic: chat the crown was to be offered to the 5. 
off Dy, on condition 111 Zi: ſubmitting to receive it 


and executing: 74 
in 2 part of 


of the nation, when the information: given by © tes 44 ciples here; r neither man, woman; dog; nor car” 
| 555 known. be ſecretar I. to the duschele of The commons proceedatl | ſtill farther! Findin 


with father;de Ia Ghats the pope's nuncio, and ſome || had. eons yet ſeyetal commithons to popiſh re. 
ther papiſts, i increaſes A Sig larm, and ſeemed to || cuſants, and 
«confirm tk truth of Oates's narrative. In one of they committed hit to the Tower: Charles, k iohly 
Coleman's letters to the French king's confeſſor, is ¶ incenſed at this commitment of his ſervant, 2 
the following paſſage : 9 We have a great e on making any application to him, immediately Ordered 
o hands I nothing leſs than the conyerſion of the him to be releaſed.” 5 however, revoked the com- 
three King 

the duke ve Tolk) who is maryeloully ambitious. of were ſatisfied with this itiſtance of royal condeſcenſion, 
Teng, he i 50 of, this delign; but as we muſt [ During —— in parliament, Montigi, 


eve all the a . 75 ” And in another letter || a new ſcene. He produced 2 letter [written by dhe 


9 thing: there. is ns we; may not obtain from him || for a peace on the continent: by which'it-appeared, 
by chis means, . Money bis. an irreſiſtible. influence |} that the king had, in ſome rycaſure, eig he inert 


over. him ; th as de | 
than. all tile vt eco in the po He therefore ticulars, it imported, that if the conditions of the | 


Gf red de hat haiſe to \ furniſh him with three hun- | peace were . 
Were unfavgutable to 9 Ane incident ſeemed [| diſapproved of writing this letter,” endeavoured to | 


* bigorr b bad, before re ndered f it probable. .. Sir; Ed. * by the king, who had added, with his own hand, 
mung Gas Sr 


7 


- 4 v 


| the depoſitions of Oates. 2 


by theſe informers, were a 
were the earl of Powis, the lord 
at the pope. claimed the "he of England, aud che lords Arundel of Wardour 


h miſſioned clle, is; ho were ſent. to the Toer. Sadr mes 
21 19 55 85 1 * I 1 3 Ae of Gates and Nes de A ia 
dilpoſed | 


| nalty;- to repair tw their own howles; and not 
[ farther than five miles from thente, without 8 
cular licence. Another prociamation . 5d wy 
liſhed, offering a reward to any perſom h r 
apprehend: a popiſh prieſt or jeſuit Phe wſt w 
but on his-refuling, he was to ſhare If declared. popery to be idolatry; was now bs 
+ broke, 1 Pg hey (the Jefuits) had | and all who refuſed to take it were etcluded 
ire to che city. of London, patliament. The duke of York;! with tears "int oo 
FOR: maſſacre-of the ptoteſtants 1 eyes, requeſted of the upper houſe an eremption 
keen, In a word, that they in his favour, decla | Hot his religion ſhould b 
the whole: conſtitution, and Age altagether between and himſelf; and never 
of pear.in his public — It was with A ene fe 
carried his point by two' voices; I woulch nor faid 
one of the lords; have any thing of popith tin. 


a;reward of ten thouſand. pounds to the- 


12 


ned. te qvertury 
ſta * by. bod and deſolarion the 40 


en is "mpoſſible to deſeribe the univerſal conf f| | 


ON f 
wh" th 
7 N * 
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York, being N copies of his, correſpondence that, Sir. (Joſeph Williamſon, fecretary' 'of''Sevtland 


ing a m of the lower rom, 


s.: God has given us à prince (meaning miſnons that had o offence, and the comme 


tion, it behoves us to ſe· ambaſſador in France, ha returned and laid opei 


e ſays, KY 99 Will perſuade; the king to every |} bigh-treaſurer Danby, during the late negotiation 


in his court both of England and the Allies. Among other par: 


the allirs, Charles Was to be 


dred t thouſan pounds, which would, he ſaid, engage ||. paid fax.millions by. France, -withih three years after 


the king to diffolve the parliament, whoſe reſolutions || | the treatyſhould be ſigned. Danby, who, it ſeems, 
th. confirm the guilt. of the Jeſuits, whoſe known Fer bimſelf, by procuring it to be authenticated 


be rey, t juſtice of peace wh had This letter is urittencby my order T. R“ The 
taken the Ws ſition of Oates, was found dead in u commons now no lon ede that Charles bad 
Ade Ware his. N on his fingers, and his money | acted in concert with F rance; and though” -qheywet 
vp pock kets; a ſuffi proof that he had. not ceised that the letter reflected greater .dif6nour on | 
E yr 6000 ar "This b ee the au- | the king than his miniſter, yet, in order to diſcbyer 
or of mine | eat of; this provoking my ſtery they im. 
treafon,'bur the lords *. 
ee arreſt. The diſpute 10 


2 


| e precautions were Nen as if; an TORS Furs violent, between the two houſes; an Charts f 
had fel At the gates. Whether Charles belitved 4 to. prevent the . conſequences chat might WY 
u of this conſpiracy, or thoug] t the whole a i d reſult from 4 dure between: tO branches" of the g 

for of Oates, | 1 r z but he mentioned it: legiſlature, firſt N and afterwards difolved 2 

: bon houſes, and recommended vigilance to the [| the paliament; Dos uſthy fuſpicious and diſſatisfied, q 
ile in 4 2 f and proſecuting alk who! though at firſt very f urable to rhe intereſts of the th 
Pere concerned in ſo. black an action. Danby, the E crown. Phe alteration: in the ſentiments of the chm Fy 
prime miniſter, moved, in the. houſe of lords, that Þ| mans was wholly owing 10 the conduft of the a ou 
the affair might be taken i into conſideration, and his and the ſpirit of the nation. 5 
motion was agreed to. Oates was called before the & The trials of the conſpirators now wholly ee * 
houſe, and ſtrictly examined and on his perſiſting the attention of the public, and Coleman s the fil - 

ö that, t he narrative he had before given to Sir Ed. that felt the weight of popular indignation. On che Th 
mundſbury Godfrey was ſtrictly true, the houfe re- || twenty-ſeyenth of Nene he was brought to the 8 
ſolved, that the popiſh recuſants had formed an in- bar of the king's bench, where lofd chief-juſtic "a, 
Erna 1 plot againſt the king, the government, and: || Scoggs: preſided. The evidences againſt him wer Was 
the proteſtant hon. An Pan er, in Whitehall, }| Oates, Bedloe, and his on letters. Oates and Bedlo _ 
with a penſion, 0 twelve ;thouſand. pounds a year, ¶ wore chat he had received a patent from the g. 1 
vas aſſigned to Oates; and every method that pru-: || of the Jeſuits, to aft as ſecretary of ſtate; —— = i ft 
dence could diftate, was taken to diſcover the Parti- he had agreed to the aſſaſſination of the king. Hl we opp, 
culars of this alarming N | Al 3 i 2 accordingly convicted of high - treaſon, and d fuff 5-08 cre 
While the net e engaged in. this. buſi⸗ ( on the third. of December, But declared lis inn ”" MI 
neſs, . one Belo acc uled ſeveral papiſts, in che ſer - cence to the laſt. Father Iroland alto $offerd, #20 H 
vice of the queen, of being concerned. io the mutder ] he alledged he was in Sraffordſhire- at e e lem 


* r 7 Haan added eee da f che accüſerg Hrore he utended e bee be 


— 


ace of Oates, Was to have been created i archbiſhop | 

| - i 190 en Foe Fenwick Gav ws go 
urner;) Alb Langhorne,,- catch 

awyer./1;. Th nl Een Hatch and executed: 

n 1679. f om” arliament bei ſummoued 

do meet on the. ſixth of March, it was ſoen evident 


deprived. Danby. of the treaſurer's 


cCommotions, and the majority in the commons, to 


; 4 of Monmouth, one of Charles's. ny of forts, 
duke of Mont 


in full council, that it was falſe, and that Monmouth 


to the crown wo gig his reſidence at Bruſſels. 
| Folldin this attempt. the commons renewed the 0 
mpeachment of Danby; notwithſtanding the o t 


| appointed, he . ſhould: be. declared guilty: „He 


| knew were revered by. the public, to attend his duty 


8 of io order. Sev-ral 


ri wy . Joh! 
8s Wh 


rave; "Y lay; 
ee provindal.s of . the 
225 and who; abcorditig to the evi. 


Jeſuits 5 


- * 
< 1 
2 


"confiderable majority was on the ſide of 

i: un party. Charles was alarmed zi;and in 
55 at ingratiate kimſelf with this new aſſembly; 
upon his brother the duler of * to 


1 to an order fot his nn 7 3 15 
an 


to the earl of Lauderdale; but in order to ;preyetit 
the former, either through .reſenement. or fear; from 
diſcovering 3 wiſhed to be concealed; he 
ranted him a free pardon— 

 Sbafcſbury, and the. ther leader} of the. popular 
party, d determined to-avail themſelves of the popular 


carry into execution the plan they had formed for 
galt the duke of York from the throne; Shaſtſ⸗ 
ry's Object was to give the Engliſh. crown to the 


It was. already reported, that a marri — be 
contracted between the king. and Lucy Walker 

outh's mother. Th Fx We enn became 
neceſſary. for Charles either. to diſapprove or confirm 
this report ; and according} gly, he hon declared, 


was legitimate: ; The dake of Vork, who had ob 
tained bannen from the king, before his departure 
from England that he would ſupport his fucceſſion 


ranted him à free pardon and aſſuted the 
a miniſter had had done nothing but by his parti: 


crown was no arreſt uf augment 1 with them s, and it 
was voted, that if Danby did not appeat on à day 


not chuſe to provoke farther, the indignation of the 
commons Ne anne, d de nee 70 dhe | 


L OWET, 


Alarmed — theſe Went pes 7%; Charles 
ſummoned, Sir William Temple, whole virtttes he 


in council, Mare attracted by the: charms. of phi- 
lolophy. than th ale.of. ambition, ZFemple hach retired! 
nto the country, Where he cultivated.) 
ſtudies in a quiet retreat. But he no ſooner received! 


the royal mandate, than he haſtened ta o. wy | 


preferring. the good f his country to his own. . 
propoſed to form a cauncily;compoſed: chiefly. bf thet 
favourites of the pepple. By this means, (ſaid he) 
the partiament wil be lels aſſuming. or, atleaſt; we! 
ſhall have a ſtrong, party, in-the-hovfe agaiilt che dif. 
contented, and the factious,: His xeaſons were thought 
to be well founded, and the ſchème was carried; into 
execution. But, contrary te his advice, Charles ap- 
pointed Shaftſbury preſident of this new council. 
The king flattered himſelf, that by sonferring fo 
honourable a pↄſt on chat dangerous man, lie would. 
become a trips to n ee een Ae 


* chan ever. f 7 15 1 4 5 1897 


7 e ſo N a 1 65: the cam * 
— to cry, wer. reſentment , to 


Fd 


his favourite: [|| 


— ͤ Dm 


| time appointed v ard i 
of, juſtice, he canndt be 1 


maintain the validity of the royal 
cular orders, They inſiſted, that. 4 ardon from the 

ene eee ee g | demanded; that the biſhops; WhO were confidered as 
entirely devoted to. tlie court, ſtioutd abſent-[theth.” 
e did ſelves. during cis tl. This was oppoſed by che! 


üpper houſe; and che commons 


bim, which might habe tha. any det 


A. P. 1675 479 
| 9 Kann They refolvedi; chat the duke of - 
York's zeal for popery, and the hopes of ſeeing him 


on the throne; 8 popiſh conſpiracies. The 
King; who law the deſign this reſolution, endea- 


* 


1 Youred to prevent; 15 by Fi conciliating mea - 


tures, ole offere bill for reſtricting the 
22 1 a;cat ur if ever. one of that per- 
on ſhould Hill) the Engliſ throne:. Hie was not 
10. have the right of conferring church dignities. 
Flay members. of the privy-council, the judges, the 
lor rs. 4 ol counties, and their deputies,” to. 
Fs r with all the officers of the navy, were neither 
be appointẽèd hot removed without cpnſent of 
8 Theſe extraordinary conceſſions; which 
a ſo. greatly. have; limited the ative were 
t ſufficient to,appeaſe the houſe, which was con 
wy enflamed:by-the cabals of Shafeſbury. 1 6b 
It was therefore reſolved. by.a-confiderable miajo jority 
to bring i in What Was called, The Excluſion Bill; 
which it was declared, That the crowns of Eng 


land and Ireland belonged to the hext heir; the duke 


of Tork excepted that if he appeared in either of 
theſe e he ſhauld be declared gui ty of trea- 
ſon and that tlioſe who! defended his-ritle ſhodld be 
deemed enemies and. traitors;” Nor - was this the 
Find popular act of the commons; they expelled all 


> be ſtanding armes; and even. the royal | wes 


| 15 and they paſſed tlie famoris/Habgas 


which is el conſidered as the principal = 


of che ſubject. By virtue of this noble act, no 


can be ſent to priſon beyond the ſea. No bod 
refuſe a priſoner hic habeas Corpus, which 2 
the g93]er to produce tlie priſoger defors any court 
ric ſhall app9int; nd there\ſhew- cauſe for the 
impriſonmefit. The money is to; de tried at che 
e is diſcharged: by 4 _ 
3 again 
aceount. This bill oon after pe &d upper 
holes and received the royal aſſent: : 
Haying paſſed theſe bills; the commons reſlimed 
the proſecution of Danby; and reſolved; chat to 


was an infringement of their prib hegeg. They as 


ſtrance. 


and fearful leſt they ſhould p fer — — to 


atis eonſe⸗ 
quences; he repairtd-to the hoiwſe 6f lords on che 


|| txenty-ſevetich, of May; and. aftet giving tlie — 
aſſent to arp yr he prorog ued the parliament 
| the foiirteen 


of Au uſt. By this means the 
| cluſiqn bill was ey for aitime; and the bene, 
of Shaftbury rendetetabortive; . 


- The preſbytetians/in Scotland were Heine with! "as 


nuch rigour as the catholics: in England. ＋ 
their Perſecutions for a long time; but at A Mae ſeihg: 


no proſpect of an end to theit miſeries, they Joſt all 


patience, and determined to take'a full revenge on 
their perſecutors: Sharp, archbiſhop of Se; Andrews, 
who had made his fortune by deſerting their party; 


and was now: become as great a perſcentot as Lauder- 
dale himſelf; was marked out for deſtruction. A — 4 x 


body of the covenanters actordini ly lay in ambu 


for him; and: as he Was returning in His cosch from 


the eountil at Edinburg they attacked him near a - 
little village called 
his carriage; andz. regardleſs of the prayers, tears, and 
| ſapplicatians of his dau ghter, who happened te be 
with him; put him to Geh in the. wg inhuman and 


{brutal manner... 

Fhis aſſaſſination, Westie 2 1 action worthy | 
| | of the faithful, was the ſignal for the covenanters to 
fly to armà. They accordingly aſſembled from every 


* proclaimed the covenant at Rutherglen, 
ap el 


as poſſeſſed lud rative offices, in order to weaken - 
ſtill farther the influence of the;crown.' They del 


rdon in his caſe, 


prepared a femon- 
Charles Was alarmed by theſe proceeding 8 


agus; about two miles from 
St. Andrews: they immediately dragged him out of 


: — - — - 
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20 A. D. 1679. HISTORY OF ENGLAN H. A.. tc 
ſurprized the city of Glaſgow; iſſued a proclata- || his aſſertions; appeating to be forged by Hite}; be 
tion, commanding the magiſtrates to drive all arch- || was ſent to priſon, His character was alone fußeie 
biſhops, biſhops, and curates, out of the kingdom I to create ſuſpieions; all his haunts were 0 > 
immediately; and inviting all their brethren to join || be ſearched z/ and in the houſe of one Mis, Colker 
them, and finiſh the goon they had fo happily || Roman catholic, his: particular friend, the d bund 
begun. They were ſoon joined by a vaſt multitude the model of the plot fairly Written in a bebk, be 
of people; but inſtead of :confining themſelves to [| with a ribband, and concealed in à meal. tub. View 
the redreſs of grievances, they fell to plundering the I this incident it was called the Meal - tub Plot. . 
adjacent country. This gave time to the magiſtrates || ng the whole diſcovered, the miſereant made u gene. 
to provide for the ſecurity of Edinburgh: The duke }| ral confeſſion. He ſaid the whole had been conitrived 
of Monmouth was ſent, at the head of an army; to || by the countefs of Powis, the eatl of Caſtlethai 
reduce them, and ſoon executed his commiſſions and the five lords confined in the Tower, in order to 
He came up with them at Bathwell-bridge ; and fall. }| invalidate the evidences of Oates, Bedloe, and othef 
ing upon them with incredible fury, ſoon gained a | 
complete victory. Near a thouſand of dei to accuſe the dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, 
were left dead on the field of battle, and twelve hun. || the earls of Eſſex, Hallifax, and others, of being 
dred, taken priſoners, among'whom were ſeveral of. || concerned in a conſpiracy againſt the being and the 
| thoſe concerned in the: murder of : archbiſhop Sharp. duke of York. This diſcovery being made; lord 
| Theſe were all hanged up immediately; a few more || Caſtlemain and lady Powis were committed to the 
were afterwards tried and executed; but the greateſt Tower; and the people did not fail to cenſure” both 
part were ſent to the plantatiqns. Monmouth, de- || the king and his brother with being eoncerned in this 
firous of gaining the affections of the Seots; treated || perfidious ſehemnmmmmeeem ane, 
the people with great humanitiyx. [ A. D. 1686. The new parliament met on the - 
While this rebellion ſubſiſted in Scotland, the king || twenty-ſixth of January, when the king endeavoured 
was ſeized. with a violent fever, which threw the | to inſpire the members with ſentiments of unanimity, 


againſt the papiſts. He added, that he Was inſtructed 
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whole kingdom into the utmoſt confuſion. The || ſo neceſſary ſor the public welfare. “ All Europe“ 
council aſſembled; and notwithſtanding. the oppo- ſaid he in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſelſioh, 
ſition of Shaftſbury, and ſeveral other members of || has its eyes on this aſſembly; and ſeems to think 
the country party, they reſolved to ſend for the duke ¶ its fate involved in it, as well as ours. Let us beware 
of Vork from Bruſſels. He ſoon arrived; but, in || of ſtrengthening dur enemies, and diſneartening bur 
the interval, the king was pretty well recovered. || friends by unſeaſonable diſputes. Should theſe ariſe; 
The oppoſition was not, however, idle, during the || the reproach will not fall upon me, for 1 have ne: 
King's ſickneſs: they demanded that the parliament glected nothing that might contribute ts keep you. 
ſhould, be immediately aſſembled; and the court || peace while I live, and to leave you ſo when i die“ 
party, as a counterpoiſe to their petitions, preſented ]| But the commons were far from entering into theſe 
the moſt reſpectable addreſſes. This oppoſition in views: they began with acts of violence againſt ti 
the two parties gave occaſion to the introduction of || Tories: no reſpect was paid to the habeas corpus bill. 
the names of Whig and Tory. The former, which || Arbitrary impriſonments became ſo common, the 
had before been given to the Scotch fanatics, was || the whole nation complained of the violence. One 
now given to the oppoſition; and the latter, which || Stowel had the courage to reſiſt an officer of juſtice, 
had been originally applied to the rebels in Ireland, || who attempted to impriſon him by order of the houſe. 
was now applied to the courtiers. Theſe odious ap- He ſaid, in his defence, that he knew no law by vit. 
pellations ſerved no other purpoſe than that of foſter- || tue of which he could be deprived of his liberty. | 
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ing -malignity and diſcord, and of widening the |} The commons did not think proper to proceed any 
breach, already too large, between. the two parties. || farther; - and in order to free themſelves from the 
The behaviour of Monmouth in Scorland-Maniiee | embarraſſment, they gave out, that Stowel was ſick, 
the duke of York, who uſed every method in his || and they had granted him à month for his recovery. | 
power to procure the diſgrace of that popular noble- || They now revived the excluſion bill, and ſent it up 
man. He ſucceeded in his attempts, and Monmouth to the lords for their concurrence. A violent debate 
was. obliged to retire to the continent; while he him- [| ſucceeded, in which the eloquence of Shafifbury was 
ſelf, under pretence of quieting the minds of the || eclipſed by that of Hallifax, his nephew, a zealous : 
Engliſh, obtained permiſſion to retire into Scotland, || partizan of the court. At laſt the queſtion was put, 
but made himſelf more enemies than friends in that || and the bill was rejected by a conſiderable majority. | 
kingdom. Shaftſbury, whoſe deſigns were now ſuf- This deeiſion rendered all the hopes of the commons 
ficiently known, was diſmiſſed from his poſt of preſi- abortive; arid they diſcharged their reſentment on 
dent of the council, and the earl of Radnor was ap- ſome catholic peers, whom they impeached as abet 
pointed in his room. The earl of Eſſex refigned his || tors' of the popiſh plos. Five of them had been, 
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| poſt as treaſurer, and Lawrence Hyde was appointed for ſome time, confined in the Tower. The fit 
| in his room. Lord Ruſſel, one of the moſt popular || they attacked was the old lord Stafford. Oates de. 
| and virtuous men in the kingdom, quitted the board, || poſed, that he had ſeen a-commiſſion'ſent'to hm, 


and Sir William Temple retired into the country.” || ſigned by father Oliva, general-of the Jeſuits. Two 
The papiſts, exaſperated at the proſecutions car- || other witnefles ſwore, that he had engaged to kill the 

rying on againſt them, determined to be revenged || king; and Stafford was found guilty by his perrs. 

upon their proſecutors, and turn the late odium from || upon a majority of twenty-four voices. His courage, 


themſelves to the preſbyterians. They had accor- ||| fupported by conſcious innocenee, did hot foriake | 
| : | dingly recourſe to one Dangerfield, a fellow who had || him in the dreadful trial. Being very old and infim, | 
* ; ſuffered almoſt every Game Goa the law can on going to his execution, he deſired à cloak: — 
ꝛinflict on the moſt abandoned miſcreant. This man, || may tremble with cold,” ſaid he; * bur, thank ber- 
who enjoyed the firſt place in the chronicles of iri- || ven, I. ſhall' never tremble through fear.“ He de- ö 
famy, was tutored for the purpoſe! He was confined || clared, on the ſcaffold, his abhorrenee of the cot- 
in Newgate for debt when he was pitched upon as || ruptions of the church of Rome. 1 die,” {id he, Will © 
the leader in this ſcene of action. The catholics re- || in hopes that the deluſion will foon vaniſh, and that 
leaſed him, and found him ſufficient- employment. || truth will oblige the world to do me Juſtice at la. 
He pretended to have been privy. to a deſign for de- | We believe you, my lord,” replied the weeping 
ſtroying the king and royal family, and changing the || populace ; God bleſs your lordſhip.” T he ere ˖ 
overnment into a commonwealth, The king and || cutioner was melted into tears, and it, was with the | g 
fis brother countenanced the information, and re- || utmoſt difficulty he performed his duty. The 71 b 
warded him for his diſcovery with a ſum of money: | cumſtances of this execution ſhook the general bel . 
but certain papers which he produced as evidences of M of the conſpiracy; and though it ſtill Mun g p 
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the prop! 


le were. turned againſt them, and they began 
to act with leſs, reſolution. 4 „ 4 


4 


tion.“ The; duke of Monmouth; at the head of 
lifteen peers, r the deſigu of holding the par- 
liament at Ox 


55 of the king, they elected the ſame ſpeaker that 


ogy air in the laſt parliament, and adopted 
8 ame meaſures, namely, the impeachment of 
Und the enquiry into the papiſh plot, and the 
ill of exclu termine 


- laſt meaſure, that they rejected every expedient, 


rely, one of the king's miniſters, ! . 
; e King's miniſters, in order to re- 
ans, all their fears with regard to a popith ſucceſſor: | 
iar cal ** That the duke of York ſhould be ba- 


nuned five N miles from the Britiſh dominions: 


ſion. They were ſo determined to carry 


liaments of Scotland and Ireland : ti 
of York ſhould come into any of the three king-: 
doms; he ſhould be abſolutely excluded; and the gd 


ſon educated in the proteſtant * 13 then the ſuid 


exclulion bill: was, paſſed into a Jaw, Convinced. that [|| yet no man ſhould take arms from him; or by virtue 


vernment devolve to the regent: that alk papiſts of 


mons, hop 


any conſideration ſhould be baniſhed by name; and 
their children be educated in the proteſtant religion.“ 


| afforded him their protection; and their firſt meaſure 


mp 


ſhould be held guilty of that violation. 


vas to teſcue him out of the hands of juſtice.  In' 
arder to this, they ſent up an impeachment againſt 

him to the lords, who thought, proper to reject it. 
Exaſperated at this refufal; the commons complained 
of a violation of privilege, and declared, that if 


8 


- 


any judge ſhould preſume to try Fitz-Harris, he 


- The diſpute between the tuo houſes continued to, 


increaſe, which afforded Charles a very favourable. 


totally ſubvert the conſtitution of England. 


opportunity of putting a period to a parliament, 


whom he found were determined to oppoſe him in 


every particular. He, however, Kept his deſign a 


ſectet even from his moſt intimate friends; and on 
the twenty- eighth of March, the very day the ex- 


cluſion bill was to be read the ſecond him, he re- 
paired, with the utmoſt privacy, to the houſe ;. and 


before they had received the leaft .intimation of his 


| - 1] deſign, diffolved the parliament. This reſolute be- 
would, on his part, perform every thing that could 


haviour in the king diſconcerted all the meaſuresof 
the Whigs. He afterwards publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, in which he gave his reaſons for diſſolving the 


two laſt parliaments ; and accuſed the commons of 


a deſign to wreſt from him the authority, and 


- Convinced from experience that he had nothing to 


hope for from the commons, he determined not to 


expoſe himſclf any longer to parliameritary ſtorms. 


He retrenched the expences of his government, re- 
linguiſhed the town -of Tangier in Africa, though 
the fortifications had coſt him very conſiderable ſums, 
and ſeemed reſolved to maintain the triumph he had 
gained over the op 


poſition by his vigour. The clergy 


now boldly propagated the favourite maxims of the 
crown; and the whigs were repreſented as ſectarics and 
republicans of the moſt dangerous kind.. Doubrs 
mere thrown out with regard to the truth of the po: 
5 . 6G | piſh 


piſn conſpiracy; and could che king have maintained 


the ſame moderation in his conduèt, he had hitherto 


done, his triumph had been worthy of him; but he 


ſuffered reprifals of too rigerous a nature to be made 
by the tory party. The ſpies who had, ſerved the | 
parliament, now offered their ſervices to the court, 


and were accepted. Fitz-harris was tried and execu- 
ted. He declared before his execution that the libel 
was his own, and that he had compoſed it merely to 
give it up to the miniſtry for the ſake of a reward. 


Theduke of York was recalled from Scotland, and | 
_ reſumed his ſear at the council board. 5 e 

In order to preſerve the tranſactions of England 
entire during this buſy period, we have omitted to 


mention thoſe of Ireland. That kingdom had for 


ſome years been governed by the duke of Ormond, a | 
zealous. royaliſt, and a true friend to his eountry. | 


He profeſſed the principles of the proteſtant religion, 


but was no bigot to his tenets: lie was indulgent to 


thoſe of other perſuaſions; and provided they did no- 


thing that tended to diſturb the peace of the govern- 


ment, was willing they ſhould worſhip. their Maker 


in a manner moſt ageeable to their conſcience. Or- 


mond had ſerved Charles faithfully; he never forſook 
him in his baniſhment ; but, diſdaining the meanneſs 


of flattery and adulation, he was long neglected by 
that prince who could not number gratitude among 
his virtues. Dillon, an Iriſh colonel, once requeſted 

the duke to aſſiſt him on ſome particular occaſion 


with his intereſt at court, adding that he had no other 
dependence but on God and him. I am heartily ſor- 
ry for you; replied the duke, you could not poſſi · 


bly have two friends of leſs credit at court.” During | 


his government, his whole ſtudy was to preſerve peace, 
and render the people happy. But his virtues were 


not ſufficient to defend him againſt the. malice of | 


Shaftſbury. He attacked him in parliament with all 


the powers of eloquence, and infinuated crimes of | 


which he was wholly a ſtranger. - Ormond's only de- 


fender was his own fon, the earl of Oſſory. He in- 
validated all the inſinuations of his adverſary, and 


after many juſt. encomiums on the conduct of his 
father, added, with a boldneſs that did him honour, 


He never adviſed to break the triple alliance; he 
never adviſed to ſhut up the exchequer; he never ad- 
viſed the declaration in favour of the non- conformiſts; 
he never adviſed to break with Holland, to preſerve 
the alliance with France : let my father enjoy the 


privilege that all honeſt men ought to enjoy; let him 
be judged by his counſels and his actions. Shaftſpury 
felt the poignancy of the ſarcaſm, having been the 
author of thoſe evil counſels which the king had fol- 
lowed. The lords applauded the noble defence of 
Oſſory, and his true and ſimple narrative of facts pre- 
vailed over the artificial eloquence of his adverſary. 
Offory did not long ſurvive this triumph. His father 
was ſincerely affected with his death, and ſaid on that 


melancholy occaſion, I would not change my dead 
fon, for any living ſon in Chriſtendom.“ 


The duke of York while he reſided in Scotland, 


practiſed all the ſeverities of arbitrary power. He 


eſtabliſhed a teſt, by which the royal prerogative, the 
ſupremacy, and paſſive obedience were exprefsly ac- 


knowledged. But the oath was drawn up in fo pro- 


lix and ill-digeſted a manner, that Argyle thought 
ſome explanations neceſſary, before he could be pre- 
vailed upon to take it. This conduct exaſperated the 


duke, who determined to make him feel the weight 
of power. Argyle was arreſted and condemned; but 


found means to eſape. Above two thouſand preſby- 


terians were proſecuted on this account with the moſt 


horrible ſeverity. An inquiſition more cruel than 
that of Spain was carried on in various parts of Scot- 


land. The 2 complained; but without redreſs; 
York, who now directed the affairs of 
the kingdom, ſtifled all their applications. 7 


the duke o 


A. D. 1683. The mutual animoſity of the two 
parties in the kingdom was now enflamed into rage 


and rancour; and Charles, who ſhould have conducted 
himſelf as the common parent of all his people, 
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| They repreſented the late action 


8 3 


were taken to humble the city of London, 


power and political intrigues had given pre combi 
to the court. A quo warranto, or an order to produce 
the charters of the city, was iſſued. If it ſhould - 


pear upon a ſtrict enquiry, that any of the egg: 
tions preſcribed in either of theſe chimes o 
violated in any eſſential point, the privileges 


city might be taken away. Two facts were ier 


prove that the city had actually broken the conditions 


of the charter; This was denied by the eouncil fer 
the. defendants. with- very ſtrong reaſons; but the 
judges, devoted to the court, paſſed ſentence agreeable 
to its intentions, Struck with conſternation, the 


common. council aſſembled to conſult the moſt proper 


meaſures to be taken on this alarming exigency. ft 
was propoſed, that an entire ſubmiſſion: ſhould be 


made to the miniſtry, as the only means of prevent. 


ing the total extinction of the liberties of the City. 
This propofal was ſtrognly 3 by the whips, 
notorious violation of their rights and privileges; and 
added, that they ſhould be, in ſome meaſure; acceſ. 
ſary to this act of uſurpation, if, by a daſtatdly fub- 


miſſion, they acknowledged the unjuſt authority, 


Fear, blended with intereſt, however, prevailed over 
that firmneſs and reſolution which might hate been 
expected from the capital of the Engliſh nation. An 
humble deputation was ſent to his majeſty, requeſting 
the reſtoration of their charter; Their petition was 
granted, but not till they had made ſuch conceſſions 


as, in effect, annihilated even the ſhadow of liberty. 


Terrified. by the example of. the capital, all the 


other corporations in the kingdom tamely reſigned 


their charters into the king's hands: not could they 
obtain a reſtoration of them till they had paid confi. 


| derable ſums ; and even then all the places of power 

and profit were, like thoſe of the eapital, left entirely | 
at the diſpoſal of the crown. This may truly be con- 
ſidered as the triumph of deſpotiſm. The Englih 
were no longer that bold and reſolute people who, in 
| defence of their ancient privileges, had made their 
' monarchs tremble on the throne ; they were dwindled 


into ſlaves, who covered the yoke of oppreſſion, and 


offered the incenſe. of adulation to the tyrant that 
' trampled upon their liberties; oo ning 1] 


_ - Shaftſbury, in conjunction with the duke of Mon- 
mouth, lord Ruſſel, and ſeveral other noblemen, had 
formed a plot for an inſurred ion. After the diſſolu - 


tion of the parliament at Oxford, Shaftſbury had been 
impriſoned, and an indictment for high-treaſon had 


been preferred againſt him; but the bill was rejected 


by the grand jury. After the ſeizing of the city's 
charter he found means to renew the ſcheme; and it 
was propoſed to excite inſurrections in different parts 
of the country, and even to attack the king's guards. 
All their meaſures were taken, the time fixed, and a 
manefeſto ready. for juſtifying 
unforeſeen accidents oecaſioning delays, Shaftibury, 
who knew the danger, deſpaired of ſucceſs. He 


therefore abandoned the enterprize, and retired into 
Holland, where he died ſoon after, diſregarded bot 


by friends and enemies. | 


The defection of Shaftſbury did not, however, inti- 


midate the conſpirators : they determined to purſbe 
their plan; and hoped for ſucceſs from the univerlal 
diſſatisfaction that prevailed in every part of the a- 
tion. While they were employed in concerting mes: 
ſures for carrying their deſign into execution, anothe! 
plot was formed by a ſer of inferior conſpirators. 


principal of theſe were colonel I colonel Wal · 


al 
cot, both republican officers; Goodenough under 
ſheriff of London; Weſt, Tyler, Norton, Aylot 


| Ferguſon, Rouſe, Home, Keiling, Holloway, Bou, 


| Lee, and Rumbald. The laſt, who was à maltſte, 


1D 


poſſeſſed an eſtate in the road to Newmarket, called 
the Rye-houſe farm. Here the conſpirators frequently | 
met, and from this circumſtance the conſpirac Is 
generally known by the name of the Rye houſe plot. 


The deſign was to attack the king's guards, and * 


We Gb. if; | 


g the revolt. But ſome 
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erſons of the king and his brother in their re. 
REG . This being effected, the 


:-ators were to have repaired; with the utmoſt. 
b 0 London, in order - join their brethren” in 
the city, aſſemble their forces, and break out into 
e ee e e eee 
But before the deſign could be carried into execu- 
tion, the whole was diſcovered by the-confeſſion of 
Keiling. Orders were immediately iſſued for ſeizing 
the conſpirators: Terrified at their danger; Weſt 
and Rumſey ſurrendered with an intention of becom- 
ing evidences. The former had been admitted into 
the ſecret of the plot formed by the noblemen; and 
orders were accordingly iſſued for arreſting them: 
Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Sidney, and Hambden, 
ndſon to the celebrated republican of that name; 
were apprehended, and ſent to the Tower. Mon- 
mouth ub ſwondedl. , e yfh? 05 040Y 
Walcot; Home, and Rouſe, were firſt tried. The 
evidences againſt them were Rumſey, Weſt, and one 
Bourne, a brewer, who concurred in dep6ſing; that 
they were all frequently at the meetings held tlie 
preceding year on the buſineſs of the plot. Walcot, 
in his defence; alledged, and offered to prove by un- 


18 


| Youbted teſtimony, that he was ill of the gout all the 
time the king was at Newmarket. The evidence 
againſt him was, however, greatly ſtrengthened, by 
a letter he himſelf wrote, while under confinement, 
to ſecretary - Jenkins; wherein he promiſed to reveal 
all he knew relative to the plot againſt his majeſty, 
provided he might be aſſured of the royal pardon. 
The jury found them all guilty, and they were ſoon 
after executed at Tyburn, © ANTE] 
The trial of lord Ruſſel, ſon to the earl of Bed- 
ford, followed that of Walcot. Howard, a man of 

a very profligate character, condeſcended to purchaſe 
his pardon, by turning evidence againſt his friends. 
But his conduct rendered him ſo univerſally odious, 
that not a man of character or reputation in either 
party would afterwards admit him into their com- 
pany. In adhering to the letter of the laws of Eng- 
. on the ſubject of treaſon, it was difficult to con- 
ſtitute the crime of the peers. According to the 
famous ſtattite of Edward III. there are two ſpecies 


king's life, and the actual attempt to make war 
againſt him. According to a ſtatute of Mary, either 
ot theſe crimes muſt be proved by the concurrent 
teſtimony of two evidences, with regard to any act 
tending to ſuch purpoſes. The refinements of the 
tzquently; the proof more eaſy. This was what con- 
demned Ruſſel; who had long been the idol of the 
people. Too honeſt to deny that he had any concern 
in the propoſed inſurrections, he inſiſted only in 
laying, that he had no deſign againſt the life of the 
ing. Monmouth offering to ſurrender himſelf a 
pn, if he thought that action would fave his 
| life, the earl nobly anſwered, By no means; I 
ould gain nothing by ſeeing my friend die with me.“ 
He allo rejected the offer of lord Cavendiſh; who 
was deſirous of changing dreſſes with him, in order 
to facilitate his eſcape. „„ 
On the morning of his execution; after winding up 
his watch, he ſai, e We have done with time; we 
ave nothing now to think of but eternity.“ It was 
thought he would have been pardoned, could lie 
ave been prevailed upon to abandon a principle he 
had always maintained, and which was thought b 
the court incompatible with the duty and loyalty of 
a ſubject. This principle was, that the power of | 
every king of England is limited by the laws; and 
that if he goes beyond theſe bounds, the ſubjects 
ow a right; in their own defence, to bring him 
ck, But he always declared, that he was inca- 
dul of the baſe deſign of aſſaſſinating the ſove- 
9.8. He often declared, that he preferred a violent 
cath to any other; becauſe, after being expoſed a 


e minutes to the eyes ulace 
| of the ulace, every thin 
Was over : PD N 5 


of treaſon, the intention or attempt to take away the 


and that there was leſs to be ſuffered than 


1 


1 


—— ui 


ng, 
| that had paſſed, corteſporded | 
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in the drawing of a tooth. He was attended in his 
laſt moments by Dr. Tillotſon and Dr. Burnet. He 
ſuffered on a ſcaffold erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
on the twenty-firſt of July; and died like an Eng- 
liſnman, without ſhewing the leaſt weakneſs, though 
ſurrounded by a populace drowned in tears. 
The celebrated Algernoon Sidney, ſon to the earl 
| of Eeiceſter, was the next victim. His prodigious 
genius; his inſuperable courage, and his paſſion fof 
liberty; gave him a diſtinguiſhed place among the 
republicans. He oppoſed the reſtoration of mo- 
narchy with the ſame zeal he had before oppoſed the 
uſurpation of Cromwell. Finding that his oppo- 
ſition would be in vain; he withdrew into Holland; 
but deſirous of reviſiting his native country; he toolc 


the benefit of the act of indemnity, and returned to 


England. He ſoon joined the country party; and 


[| warmly ſuppotted the bill of exclufion;” In a word; 


| he oppoſed, with all his intereſt and eloquence; every 
| deſign and meaſure of the court; Howard was the 
|. only evidence againſt him: his papers were therefore 

produced, in order to ſupply the reſt: Some writ- 
 Ings; in which he declared his own ſentiments on the 


| national contract, on the reſiſtance to tyrants, ori 


the advantages of a republican government, were 
conſidered as ſupplementary evidences; more than 
ſufficient to convict him; In vain did Sidney repre- 
ſent, that the feſemblance of a hand- writing, a proof 
rejected in England; was the only evidence that thoſe 
Works. were His; that beſides; they had never been 
| publithed or communicated to any perſon ; that they 
proved no recent conſpiracy, becauſe it was clear the 
writing was of an. older date; He was; however, 
condemned: the duke thought him too formidable 
an enemy to eſcape. His ſentence had, however, no 
power to terrify him; he gloried in dying for the 
cauſe he had embraced from his infancy. This il- 
luſtrious man muſt for ever be lamented, as; under a 
republican govertiment; he mult certainly have me- 
' ries the Higheſt applaule!;. ÞÞo uh 
The earl of Eſſex was found dead in priſon; and 
it was ſtrongly reported that he was murdered by 
order of the king and his brother; but there were 
afterwards found ſufficient proofs that he had put an 
end to his own life: This was the leſs ſurpriſing, as 
he had always been a ſtrong. advocate for ſuicide.. 
The principal friends of the duke of Monmouth 
being dead, that nobleman wrote two letters to the 


king, filled with the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive. 
| | e || expreſſions. Monmouth was the favourite ſon of 
lawyers rendered the definition leſs limited, and, con- 


Charles; who now felt all his tenderneſs revive; He 
accepted of the guilty youth's ſubmiſſion; and per- 
mitted him to come to court, He even indulged him 
ſo far; that he was excuſed from giving evidence 
againſt any of his friends; but was required to ſigh 
a paper; owning the plot in general, and tacitly 
juſtifying the evidence againſt thoſe, who had ſuffered: 
In a few days; however, Monmouth repented of the 
ſtep he had taken, ind, with the greateſt earneſtneſs,, 
intreated the king to return him the paper; Charles 
was ſo highly incenſed at his behaviour; that he ba- 
| niſhed him from court. Monmouth paſſed over 
into Holland; where the king, notwithſtanding all 
with him by letter, 
unknown to the duke of York; and privately made 
him conſiderable remittances of money. 5 
Charles now enjoyed an almoſt unlimited authority 
in peace. The plot that had been formed againſt 
him rendered him dearer to his people, who imputed 
all the late ſeverities to the duke of York. The 
doctrine of abſolute ſubmiſſion and paſſive obedience 
became the prevailing ſyſtem ; and the univerſity of 
Oxford condemned for thoſe propoſitions whith be- 
fore had been eſtabliſhed as principles. Among theſe 
were the following: All civil authority is derived 


| originally from the people: the fovereignty of Eng- 


land conſiſts of three eſtates, the king, the lords, 
and the commons, and the king has a power equal 
to that of the two houſes. Self-preſervation is a 


fundamental law of nature, and over- rules other 
| laws, 
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ropoſitions were now condemned. Such is the inſta- 
ility of human opinions 
The duke of York, conſobus that the ſeverities 
lately practiſed by the government, were imputed to 
him; and being defirous of 4-5 þ Digit action that 


might recover a pant at leaſt of his popularity, re- 


laxed, for a time, the furious meaſures he had em- 


braced; but his attempt was in vain ; the veil was 
too thin to hide the enormity of his late con- 
duct. Charles was mate ſucceſsful. He knew the: 
fear of popery had cauſed the maſt alarming appre - 
henfions in the minds of the people, and was deſirous: 
of diſſipating their terrors. He thought proper to 
beſtow his neice, the princeſs, Anne, daughter to the 
duke of York, on prince George, brother to the king: 


that particular, he never could be prevailed upon to 


las, when put in competitian with it.” Theſe |} execrable deed, in order ta, 


- 
. 


ö 
; 


7 


* 


perverted his natural talents. He was an 


F 


| Prevent his caring 6 
the reformation: he had propoſed. SET LE pete = 
Charles would have bees mare worthy of achse, 
had not.indolence; and the indulgenge of his paſjons, 


labour, forgetful of ſervices, attached to WF 


from eſteem,” and negligent of every, - mY 
conduct gave-ſufficient roam for the cen — fn 


of his intimate friends, that he heyer utteted a fooliſh 


ſentence, nor ever. did a wiſe action. Moſt of h. 
Nn N k 2 . 4 * K. | of f 
faults, as well as his vexations, flowed. — | 


fource z his \execflive; love ef Plaaſhre. To ahain 


tae pecuniary. aſſiſtance of France he. formed FR 
alliance with that power, which: gave ſufficient room 
to ſuſpect that his real intention was that gf makin 
himſelf abſolute. This opinion gave riſe; to.all « 


of Penmark. But though he gratified his people in || diſputes berweer dim and his/parliament,/and ſeemed, 
| | even to threaten him with the loſs his crown. He 


call a-parliament, or truſt the nation with the election | was guilty of the ſame, miſtaks that had inyolyed all 
of new. repreſentatives, who might, in their collec- 1 the Stuart family in diſtreſs N they thought their A 


tive capacity, become formidable to his newly aſſum - thority equal to that af che meſb pœwetf 


ul monarchy 


ed deſpotic power. York ſtrangly ſupported this on the continent, and thence paid no regard to the 
reſulution of his brother; and at the ſame time pre- || Engliſh conſtirution. Their pringiples and conduct 
vailed upon him 10 purfue ſuch meaſures, as rendered could not therefare fail of alarming a people whoj 


it highly imprudent to convene that aſſembly, : 


Aberties were founded on Magna Charta, and werg 


The earl of Danby; who had remained ſeveral now grown exceſſively jealous. af their Privileges, 


years a priſoner in the Tower, was now admitted to 
Bail; the four popiſh lards that ſtill remained in con- 
finement, were admitted to the ſame privilege. 
Lord Petre had died in the Tower about a month 
before. On his death-bed he wrote a letter ta the 
king, affuring him on his hopes of ſalvation, that 
he was entirely innocent af the plot with which be 
But all the flattering ideas of power were not fuf- 


ficient to drive remorſe from the breaſt of Charles. 


Conſcious of being the oppreſſor of a free and ge- 
nerous people, he pined beneath the appreſſion under 


which the whole nation groaned. He had purtued ||. 


meaſures he ſecretly condemned, and yielded to coun- 
ſels which his own Heart told him were equally con- 


ſiſtent with his honour, and the happineſs ef his 


people. Naturally of an eaſy temper, and a gentle 
diſpoſition, he had ſuffered arbitrary, and even cruel 
proceedings, to receive the ſanction of his authority, 
and the ſeal of royalty had been ſtamped on actions 
he never approved. He now ſaw, but it was too 


his deſires thro? fear, he had loſt their affections as 
ſubjects. Penetrated with theſe reflections he formed 


a deſign of changing his conduct, and reſtoring the 
neglected intercourſe between himſelf and his parlia- 


ment. The duke of York propoſing ſome meaſures 
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Had the Stuarts paid more, reſpect to the laws and 
conſtitution of England theiy own prerogatives would 


have been ſecure, and they would have reigted with 


more honour to themſtlves, and advantage: to the 
people. In private life Charles had fewer faults, He 

Was an ohliging huſband, à generous lover, a tender | 
father, a kind maſter; but gratitude was a virtue t@ - 


I which he was tatally a ſtranger: the reyaliſts ſerved 


him faithfylly from affection; but be remembers 
not their ſervices ; nor took: any care to reſtore tha 
fortune they had ſo generuully ſpent in the ſupport of 
ü » Heaton 35 his a, 
Charles had no children by his queen, Catheriae 
of Portugal, a yirtuous princeſs, who could never 
engage the affettions of her huſband. He, however, | 
. t a numerous progeny the fruits of his illici 
Ove. F FD IE | 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Walters, one fon, James, duke 


of Monmouth, born in 1646. 


Buy Mrs. Elizabeth Killegrew, viſequoreſs Shan- | 


non, one daughter, Charte · Maria- Jemima- Hen- 


which were extremely diſagreeable to the king, 


Charles ſaid to him, with ſome vivacity, Brother, 


I am now too old to go a ſecond time upon my tra- 
vels; you may do 1t if you pleaſe.“ But he lived 


not to carry the generous plan he had formed into 


execution. | fork ed 12: © 
A. D. 1684. He was ſuddenly ſeized with an 


apoplective fit on the ſeventh-of February, and four | 


days after he expired, in the fifty- fifth year of his 


age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign, computing 


from bis reſtoration. Some believed that he was 


late, that while he compelled his people to ſubmit to rietta- Maria Fitzroy, married firſt to James Toward, 


and afterwards to the earl of Varmouth. 


Buy Mrs. Catharine Peg, one fon, Charles Fitz: 
Charles, earl of Plymouth, born in 163. 

By Mrs. Barbara Villers, duteheſs of Cleveland,” 
three: ſons, and as many daughters; Charles Fitzroy, 
created duke of Southampton, and, atter his mathers 
death, duke of Cleveland; Henry Fitzroy, duke 


4 w—_ 4 — 


Jof Grafton; and George Fitzroy, duke of No- 


poiſoned ; but there ſeems very little foundation for 


their opinion, The papiſts, however, bore the odium 
of the act, and were ſaid to have perpetrated the 


umberland: Anne Fitzroy, married to the carl ct 
Suſſex; Charlotte Fitzroy, married to the earl af 
Litchfield; and Barbara, who tonk the veil in the 
nunnery of Pontoiſe in France. 
| By Loiſe de Querouaille, dutcheſs of Port{mouth, 


By Mrs, Eleanor Gwynn, an actreſ, ons #1, 
Charles Beauclerk, duke of St. Albans. And, 

By Mrs. Mary Davis, a lady of the ſame prafe 
| ſion, one daughter, Mary Tudor, married 10 the 
| earl of Derwentwater. \ 


| Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond. 
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1665. l lament, James, d 

the Engliſh, throne, without any 2 ion. Hig 
ſp eech to the im great ap- 


rivy-council. gained, 
plauſe, being, fled with wiſe . and 1 

ples of government.: After Enel ſame, exilogiumy, | 
to the memory of his br declaring, that. he 


propoſed to take him, for hi is a PG in | 


the following manner: have 88288 repteſented as, 
infatuated with principles. arbitrary power; (nar. ig 
this the only calumny thlat has been thrown” pan me. 


But I now declare that I will endeavgur 300 rea 
the government both in church and;ſta law 
eſta liſhed. 1 am 1 5 b the. char. of 5 


f & tie 
(£45 power? 11 2 85 
can wiſh. to 1 my Object is ta 5 EH Faß Ore. 
rogative of my cron WL out 102 900 riv 4 
bete my Ape. 2 has "off ten a Th: Al 
in defence of th e nation, and 2 m till ready, f, S pole 
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leges,” 
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through. & King fas, 12 155 he tris of 


lh, who had formed 5 | 
fions of his condutt. Pt ap liſhed hs 3 
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rage and condudt as a ſeaman z and he. was cophdere 
as one of phe... moſt able Fi in 3 Of 
regard to e affairs.. 155 erde meg 
probity to the Kies 3 And the people readily; be 
them, becay th t 845 withed i it. to be. tf LP 9 0 
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Wy 11 Vil ="; exten at a in Tk court [AMD do hurt by their an James tat | 
uke of York, mounted him whether the king of Spain did. not conſult his 


confeſſor, Yes,” anſwered the miniſter, and for 

that very reaſon our affairs are badly managed." 0 

je en ifs, 

gult beat pothan nts, it was ablolytely neceſſary, 

0 1 ſummon that a ſſembl at the commencemetit, of. a, 

new reign, unleſs it had b. en deter 

ate Joh a deſporic | ernment. he utm joſt 

ere taken to procure a parliament wholly e to 

e Cc gurt. T Then endeayours were in nal ſiicceſsful;, 

Fob beſides tories -being elected, James opened the, 

ſeſlion, with. a ſpeech from the throne, in which he, 

repeated his promiſe to govern. KH 0 the laws, 

ap, to ſupport the roten religion. But the man⸗ 
ner in Which he demanded that nis revenue ſhould , 

e abliſhed for life, in the ſame manner as in the pre 
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torture a few hours after. Francis was immediately) 
apprehended, tried for the offence and executed at 


„ . 


duke of Cs as | king's rr — His 
grace aſſured them that they were equally included 


in his majeſty's declaration in council with their | 


brethren in England. At the fame time he cauſed 4 
letter from James to the Stottiſh parliament to be 
read. In this letter the king inveighed ſtrongly || 
ainſt the fanatics, or rigid preſpyterians, whom he 
cated hotrid murderers and aſſaſſins, and defired the || 
ſkates to take pt proper meafures againſt their intrig 
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feſtö, in which he declared, that the fole in inten 

his —_ was to aſſert his natural right, aid ay 

the nation from the tyranny of the duke of You! 

F he _ 01 A the principal Ader of 
ead h laid the 

aſhes ; of - late - iſh plot for cap | 

king; and ſubverting tho e proteſtant religion; 8 the, 

murder of the earl of Eſſex in the Tower; 10 

baving actually impriſoned the king his to 

He repreſented the duke ay being incapable, by his 

| religion, of roaring © the ſceptre of England, yh 

could neyer or peace and fer w 

and a tyrant. f Elche de. ir 4 ble rt 


Very little effect was duced by "this 
| which 1 more n e hN than Rafe 


to the royal! leaſure: the eſented an addreſs: to |} foning os 4 of an diſtinction joi 
the king full of the; Gockel e they confirmed: | ſtandas ayes. og 255 of thoſe 2 05 
the a; aſſed in the” precedi reign for ana fl | were'a Kaas: od the ed fabble. On his reachin 
the eſtabliſhed relig gion.: "they ga e the etöten The || Taumon, his army as increafed to about five ther? 
dint arifing fora the exciſe e ned a vill by ||| and thei bir kae of viarching area oe 
wiel the raking or defentlii 4-24 Eten lea xe or Whi Was in ho conditi n ta Soft him, he ſpent 
chvenaiie, was declared hig EE ind and another” or, [| vera days in 10 9. Pr 2 725 for a ſplendid 
refling Houfe « or field conventicles,” bi "wh hich all  proceffion when he was Yrochirhe t „Which Was 
tho mw preach or be preſent at ſuch E ence, | erforhiee) dn the ei aper We This ridicy. 
ere to be pun hed with death: and in a vote Which Tous, Piece of 'oft oh Bae Tue time to af: 
eye aro er of duty they profeſſed their ab- fem emble bis forces, Ric N ne ow in full march | 
bade all p fineip| les and | 85h08 8b thar tended in ag tim, under the: command” . the duke of 
any wife'to.derogate Egon the. King's acted, - ſy-. E. lbemarke. © 3 
5 Freme, lovereign, phie authority an o Wer.“ ih now tw kis f. wy | to ch ir Yo too las 
- Phefe Wen conceſſions. both in the a uch 4 100 72 1 only remained muſt either 
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Ne ck ore by ths's peo 5 my Wn not 


indiftretion and the 


meaſures, his attempt might have ſhaken the crown 
on the head of his uncle: 


The victory of Sedgemoor wit followed by many 
barbarous executions. The lord chief. juſtice Jefferies, 


colanel Kirk, a ſoldier of fortune, and 
de, b 2 lon cel Tagen had contracted, by 
his intercourſe with the Moors, a degreę of inhumanity 
hardly ever known in a chriſtian; were ſent into the 
weſt, to execute the vengeance, af arbj Ned, prince 
on the unhappy perſons: ho had joined Monmouth 


fire of yout| precipitated his 


the moſt inhuman tyrant that ever filled the ſear of | 


n his rebellion. The bare recital. of the barbarities 
3 tted by the extwo, 1 is hk fe 
cient to fill the readge; 2 — 0 


executed without. An 8 
hanged at one time 5 | 
wy his officers. ok 7 
execution. Was attendeyl 
perfidy, as well as iba arifys th 
perhaps, be. found in, the hiſferpe 
A young maid, | frantic; wi Ft 
colonel, to implare .pardognes |he: 
threw herſelf at 115 feet, - aße 10 j 1 
that beauty and mmnocenc + bathed f e 
u od beſtow. 1 15 alt rack 


love and clememe 


quet provided ſhe) £ 8 y N 2 13 $4 01 
to farisfy his deſires- hh Ars 
tween view and her aff Ho "ie 


latter 5 laſt preya 
tions: but after. Win aß an 
oO ry po: — 5 8 Fu eh. Th 
dow of the apartment, Ptorher, Ane d 
ject for when ſhe had facri 
on a gibbet, which e 
erected for his execution. Ie [ 
for human nature: he loſt her leg. i 
conflict, and never:recqvered them; nore, WET, 
' The chief. uſtice: Jefferies: Was equal! 10 58 7 12 an 
demands a e e becguſg. by: .offic 
ſhould have taught. um! imanity. | Marcy. was a 
ſtranger ta his brealt.z fe they. witch life 
were brought before; him. 2d 430 crgelry; 4 
and boaſted of the the numbers * Pad puf to fen ; 


5 110 $ army, Was beheaded -f of 


thrice refuſed to. find veidic againg hers But at 


the menaces of the 1 a 


and the lady, who + above. ci V YEA 925 
ſuffered on a Py Father Orleans” 


that Janes diſapproved gg theſe Frpelties, h 80 
his indj atioti, and repaired the injuſtice 2 10 the wi 
10 of his power, ; B Has thus 0 92 chat bi 
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8 was io, | 


able. 0 


e ſupport of its 
An the eri | 

e created Rim a peer at his e Ae 
with the poſt of f lors, * | 


The parliament. were 
1775 of the court. 


vw 11: 


iſpenſed with 93 
war 0 2 catholic, 9 


ful ly, the commons 
paſſed a reſolution Kare 


Geribeing th 
ty. 
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him 


ent e be 

fen fs declared that he |. 

ene had by Jaw: 1 4 
rs.who had ihn 18 

iewed. a becoming ſpirit, and 


enquiging into the pawer which 
the king aſſumed in enſing with the laws. J 


bope,” faid one of the members 
; e wear Engliſhmen, 
ry not to be frighted Wich a fm. hard words.” ' Hut 
s ſhew of reſolutign.was only for. a moment; fear 
prevailed ; the m_ roceeded no farthe ll og dd eee 
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| . miſtaken. 


Un his long z nd 
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entertain ing N. fesian miniſter, an  Manmonth's | | 
party; th . e 1 I Uthe 5 Te 
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e and mom fubmiſſtwe 
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plies Neg = Ring had demanded. The lords, | 
ever, were not ſoe intimideted., They under- 1 


—— 


wy the examination which the commons had de- 
clined: even the biſhops themſelves were ſtrongly 
deſirous of making the neceſſary enquiry: Alarmed 
and exaſperated at meeting with oppoſition where the 
moſt unlimited complaiſance was expected, James 
immediately prorogued tlie 1 He deter- 
mined to carry His point or loſe his crown in the con- 
teſt. 

Freed from all apprehenſions of the interpoſition 
of 'parliament; James flattered himſelf that he had 
no longer any occaſion ta diſguiſe his ſentiments, or 
| ſuffer any reſtraint in his actions. His arbitrary prin- 


ciples therefore began.ndw to appear too evident to be 


The icabberd of deception was thrown 


"away; and the ſword of deſpotiſm appeared naked, 
55 all its 5 2 

tes, The duke of Ormond, lord-lieutes | 
of: Irelani was removed from his poſt; notwith- 
e gttachment to the royal 
ateſtagt, and that particular 
ent with James to oblite- 
The earl of Tyrconnel, 
hioblemang; was preferred i in his room, and 
by 0 Al {immer be 

Wing Jpptant eduke of Queenſber 
- 9958 in Sechlandz he N 
ent; and, inghis.4 welty's name; recommended 


ty; the poor catholics i in that 
for indulgen cin t 


e exetciſe of their reli: 
24 oY was. atcotdingly brought in for that 


Was tbindantly 7 


<5 


ee: bus it was ſo warm jy oppoſed; that it was 
{| io pruden ＋ LOT: it ki a mote proper oppor⸗ 
en. Bit James was: determined not to be diſap- 


: he Fes ; orders co the high-commiſſioner t6 
8 ue the Parlismentz and el Abliſhed, by vir- 

his own pretogative; liberty of conſtience 
vg the Wholekingdd % Hardly any but catho- 


Wy 4 1 r * 1 or profit, 
and, mila, James, day the increaſing 
Wor 0 Teri e tear ſatisfaction; and was 
iy perſuaded thats by! means of their influence, 

a he e tocltabliſh bath the Romiſb religion 
d arbitrary. geh in very patt uf his dominions. 


1 Having ſucceed ded'i in Ireland and Sqotlabd, he now 
| determined, i Attempt Ae m 


bar t pct | 1 e RASH} Sit. Kyo ſubrinca the yoks 
A lady of the anabapyilt -perſuaGog; Was burnt för Wan. 11% fumfoned the judges; and pro- 
rufe her chatjty.=t6, oft 5 91 webe nde val | vailed upon NR 2 feelateun fayoulr of his diſpenſ- 
implored her alliſkgice! & | The wiretgh, ſhe lng crigetr. ing eee e, his point with- 
tained was benen | ot priifigzefidetice a at ker. {| out. the nt Ir Thomas Jones, lord 
Lady Liſle; t l 4 R by, it, and, her: oy | chr u 

ſon a volunteer i in 


Nan pleas i. Montague; lord 
Acheduer; Six. Robert Charlton, 
eie he anon. pleas; pred — 
8 N inſt the Hiſpenſ 


ne"? Ee 5 1 AlN Fl the laws. of E England, 
ds FS Fen, e necefſaty to depriyt theſe 


fill them with gthets; who were leſs con: 
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popery with reaſons that never were or never could be 


duced not the deſired effect; the divines continued 


alſo added to the bill that demoliſned them, pro- 


bitrary deciſibns. 15211 r F 
Phe court was hardly eſtabliſned before an oppor- 
tunity offered for exerciſing their judicial authority. 
Dr. Sharp, rector of St. Giles, and dean of Norwich, 
bed a ſermon, in which he had inveighed a- 't 
gainſt popery in the e and expreſſed 
a 


whatꝭ he ſtiled an inſolent dallying with his authority, 


15 Jeſutts:of his time, was tlie perſon whoſe counſels 
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papiſts began to exerciſe their religion publickly : the | 
jeſuits opened colleges and feminaries in all the prin- | 
Cipal' towns in the kingdom : four poptſh biſhops 
were publicly conſecrated in the king's chapel, and 
ſent into different parts of England to exerciſe epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction over thoſe of their own communion, 
Catholic noblemen were made lieutenants of counties, | 
and gentlemen of the ſame perſuaſion acted as juſtices 
ofthe pee. „ 
Alarmed but not intimidated at theſe proceedings 


— 


of the court, the Engliſh divines nobly ſtood forth, 
in defence of their religion, and oppoſed the errors of 


ſatisfactorily anſwered. Orders were iſſued from the 
court, prohibiting the inferior clergy from preaching | 
on controverted points of religion. But this order pro- 


their laudible efforts; Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Ten- 
niſon, Patrick, Sharp, and ſome others ſhone with 
diſtinguiſhed luſtre on this remarkable occaſion, 
Exafperated at this honeſt boldneſs of the clergy, 
eſpecially at ſeeing the futility of the reaſonings of || 
the popith divines expoſed, it was determined to erect 
an ecleſiaſtical tribunal, where all diſputes with re- 
gard to religion were to be finally heard and de- 
termined. 5 court ſimilar to this, together with that 
of the Star- chamber, had been aboliſhed by act of 
parliament in the reign of Charles I. A clauſe was 


hibiting all courts of a ſimilar kind from being erected 
for the future. But James was determined to put all 
laws at: defiance. The commiſſion was iſſued, con- 
ſtituting Sancroft, archbiſhep of. Canterbury (who, 
however, refuſed to act) Crow, biſhop of Durham, 
Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, the earls of Rocheſter 
and Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and lord chief- 
juſtice Herbert, were appointed commiſſioners; but 
upon Sancroft's abſolutely refuſing to act, his name 


* 


5 ' 7 . i . e Io | 
was. ſtruck out, and that of the biſhop of Cheſter in- | 


ſerted in its room. Theſe eomiſſioners were inveſted 
with the fame power with thoſe who ſatin the former 

high court of bi h commiſſion, { and every branch of | 
the ecleſiaſtical affairs in England, ſubject to their ar- 


* 


had preac 


his apprehenſions of che danger that then threatened 
the eſtabliſhed church. This ſermon had given great 
offence to the court, and the King himſelf wrote to 
Compton, biſhop of London, ordering him to ſuf | 


pend Sharp from his clerical function, kill he ſhould. || 
give ſatisfa&vion- for the offence, 'and His majeſty's | 


farther» pleaſure ſhould be known. Compton, on 


receiving this letter, returned an anſwer to the eatI 
of Sunderland, ſecretary of | ſtate,” defiring it might 


[+ Finding himſelf deſerted by the church pam, 


be communicatede to his majeſty. In this letter the 
biſhop repreſented, that it was repugnant to all aa 
at beni for him te paſs ſentence upon any perſon 
before the crime of Which he was accuſed had been | 
properly laid before him, and the party had liberty | 
to! anſwer for himſelf. This anſwer, though con- 
formable to the ſtricteſt rules of equity gave the 
higheſt offence. James, inflamed with paſſion at 


Cauſed: ithe! biſnop and Sharp to be cited before the 
[cours of high-commiſſion, where the ſentence of 
uſpenſipn was paſſed againſt them bot. 
A. D. 16587. An open rupture with the church | 
of England no ſeemed to be declared. Father Pe- 
ters, the king's confeſſor, one of the moſt furious 


! 


principally; puſhed on the king to the Preeipice 
from which he ſoon after fell. | Ambitious of a car- 
:dinal's hat, and che primacy of England, he propoſed! 
thec maſt violent "meaſures ; che bigotted miſguided! 
king followed his advice, and was undone, © Every 


they both deſerved to be excommunica 


they muſt expect if they preſumed to diſp ne his 


Roman catholics devoted to his ſervice, would be 
ſufficient to enable him to vo” a execution eve 
| meaſure he ſhould think neceffary to adopt, and put 


' gliſtmen, who would be the firſt to abandon him. 
whenever they perceived that his real deſign was the 
deſtruction of the liberty of their count. 

Theſe warlike preparations, together with the ex- 


time of a profound peace, filled the people with the 
moſt alarming appfehenſions. Theſe were greatly 
increaſed by a report ſpread by the king's Enemies, 
that this fleet was intended to act againſt th&Dbtch, - 
it having been determined by the miniſtry to declare 

war againſt that republic, in order to exclude the 
prince of Orange for everfrom the ſucceffion; becauſe 


-» ets 4. 


giving relief to: tender confciencts, ' preſent 


perſon af dolid reaſon abroad condemned theſe pre · 


F ENGLAND. K 10 
cipitare meaſures; the carina it Komme tue bel 
the king and his confeſſor into ridicule, declaring tha 


| mmunicated as peſts; 
who were labouring to _— the ſmal Perſons 
the catholic religion in England.” © 


James was not ſatisfied With theſe impetudus prd. 
ceedings, he was determined to ſhew his people the. 
meaſures, or make any oppoſition to bis will, Hie 
caufed a camp to be formed on Hounflow heath. 
conſiſting of fifteen thouſand men. This large boc , 
of men he had kept on foot notwithſtanding the re. 
monſtrances of the parliament ; and now gave the 
command ta the earl of Feverſham, A catholic cha. 
pel was erected in the center of this'c ap, and maſs 
publicly celebrated every day. James fondly imagined 
that this military force, whoſe principal officers were 


the tongue of oppoſition'to ſilence. © But he ſhould 
have reflected, that this army was compoſed of En- 


+ 1 


pedition uſed in fitting out a powerful fleet, in the 


y that excluſion only, the eſtabliſhment of the R. 
man catholic religion in England could be rendered 


* * 


3 It was alſo ſuſpected, that James, pur- 


eavduted to careſs the preſbyrerians, an 


'of parliament made againſt tHoſe'6f their. profell® 


with the moſt; flattering addrefſes/'* Theſe jtnd? 
convince James, that he ſhould feet with no ff. 
cee 
fan] 
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to purſus the method they had done, or be guilty of 
perjury. ; They: proved that Parker was no: better 


enchery it is peſuble it might have boem effecded with: 
out occaſioning zan con P 5 


ac ſubjects the. public gxarstſo dt their religion 


he was delirous of proauring chem fat grrater advan. 


tages The, PA its; had NA At hitherto. bern able to 
proce anHaHTfermehst is either of the unoverſitieg; 
an advantage paiionately: deſired hy the qlergy of 
that community, The king was therefore 2 
to attempt it, and procure cem a ſhaie im t 


from the king and council, to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, ordering them te admit father Francis; a 
Benedictine monk, to the degree of maſter af arts, 


. 


was perſuaded that na option would be made to 


* 


his command; but Re Was, miſtaken. The univer- [| tures which had-ſo greatly 7 5 to augment the 
g ta re- apulence of that kingdom. N 
call his mandate. Exa{jjcrated- at this refuſal, the 


4 


ſiry refuſed to comply, and petitioned the king ta re- 


king ſuſpended the viecs: chancellor, . reprimanded the 
ſenate, and ordered them to ſend, up to the privy- 
council, copies of theirſtatutes. He, however, ſoon 


perceived that the univerſity. were not to be, intimi- | | | 
dated, and, thought proper to defiſt from his pur- ||} would have great influence in England; James Was 
N „ very deſirous of knowing their ſentiments with regard 


1 
1 


1 AF i : p . 


pole; 


to put their principles in. practice. The preſident- 


fellows, requiring them to elect one Anthony Farmer, 


5 2 man of a very indifferent character; who had pro- 


miſed to declare himſelf a catholic on his bei 
ed into that office. The college abſolutely refuſed to 
comply, as ge, contrary: to their ſtatutes, and 
actually elected Dr. 

The king was highly offended, and ſummoned the 


electors, together with Dx. Hough, before the court 


of high-cammiſhog, -, where the vice- preſident was 
ſuſpended, and the election declared vcid. But the 
univerſity, having proved that Farmer's character was 
notorioufly, bad, the king ſent. them a ſeeond man- 


date, commanding them to elect Dr. Parker, bifnhop 
of Oxford, a reputed: papiſt, The fellow, detef- 
mined to ſupport their choice; refuſed to obey the | 
ſecond mandate: they eited the ſtatutes; and the 


oaths they had taken to prove, that they were obliged 


qualified than Farmer, having never been fellow 
either 1 New College, arid therefbre 
incapable of b. ing elected thoir præſident:. oy 


Incenſed at their refractery behaviour, and hoping 
to conquer their obſtinacy by: his preſence, the King 


repaired to Oxford, under pretence of making 4 


ſummer's progreſs; and having ſummoned the fel- 
lows before him, he rentoached them in the muſt 
virulent terms for their diſtoyalty, artugance and pre. 
ſumption, as he termed their firm attachment to the 

atutes of the college. He concluded with com- 


manding them, in the moſt prerempiory manner, to 


elect the biſhop of Oxford, or prepare. ta feel. the 


| veight of his royal diſpleaſure. But bis: threats loſt 
their effect. Determined co ſupport the choice they 


had made, they continved firm to- their purpoſe ; 


= * king, having expoſed himſolf to the contempt 


Longe, Whole: nation, zerurned with confufion 10 


don. The gecleſiaſtieal commiſſion, however, 
exerted all their authority, and the preſident and 
Dc Ne fellows were expelled. Parker-whs eſta· 
rived in the poſſeſſion of his office, and the places 
„e the deprived fellows ſupplied with papiſts. This 
tion, which was contrary to all the laws: of Juſtice 
and equity, convinced the people, that the king in- 
_ to reduce them te the moſt abject ſlavery: 
2 © bittereſt reflections, the moſt. pathetic. remon: 
2 and the loudeſt complaints againſt the court, 
made 7 ſubject of almoſt every publication 


He next attempted ta inſſuence the univerſity of 
Oxford; perſuaded: that as that body had been the 
foremoſt to eſtabliſh, by their famous, decree, the. 
doctrine of paſſive obedience; they would not heſitate 


„Haugh to be their. preſident. | 


govern- 
ment of the church. An order was therefore ſent || 


af; ww, $0 $roft:iir , ood, 4% 


But James was determined to protecd, and to ſhew 


> But James was the ſovereign contempt with which; he treated ever 


tomplaint; he gave a ſolemd audience; to the pope's 
Nuncto, , $2435; A ; | Fo #4 0 et AE 
About this time Lewis XIV. revoked the edict of 
Nantes, giyen to che proteſtants by Henty IV. hy 
virtue of which they had enjoyed the fret exexciſe of 


their teligion. But the perſecuting ſpirit of Lewis 
would no une ſuffer them to enjoy a privilege which 
enriched his Kingdom. They were now perſecuted 


with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, that they were deter- 


mined to ſeek, in a foreign country; that. ſecurity 
they were ſo unjuſtly denied in their own. Above 


| 
| 
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ments were not: long a ſecret; in England, 
as much joy td the pegple as mortifieation to the 


belf a million of the moſt uſeful and indaſtrious 


without adminiſtering to him the uſual.oaths. .. James ſubjects deſerted F rancez fee 


an immenſe ſum of money, thoſe arts and manufac- 


Numpers af theſe diſ- 
treſſed proteſtants came over into England; and the 
pathetic accounts they gave of their ſufferingꝭ; ren- 
dered the name. of papiſt more! abhorred than ever. 
Senſible that the opinions of the prince and prin- 
ceſs, of Orange, who were adored. by the people; 


to the revocation of the teſt and penal laws. The prince 
had hitherto conducted himſelf with the möſt pro- 
found policy, giving the king eyety, demonſtration 
of reſpect and attachment; dever duteffering in the 


| | affairs, of England; appearing only to attend to the 

ſhip of Magdalen college happening to be vacant; || general intereſt of Europe. The increaſing ambi- 

the king ſent his mandate to the vice-preſident and |þ bition, and haughty deportment of Lewis XIV. had 
| alarmed. all the neighbouring powers; and his cruel 

behaviour to h. e 

elect- 


ſubjects, repreſented-him 
in the light of an odious perſecutor. Their ſuffer- 
ings were commiſaratsd by the powers to whom they 
fled for protection, and inſpired; them with the glo- 
rious reſolution of procuring them redreſs. The 
prince of Orange excited the other courts agdinft 

France, and hy his influence the league of Augſburgh 
was negotiated. While the prince was thus em- 
ployed, the meſſengers af James, who were charged 
with a commiſſion £6 procure; if poſſible, the prince's 
approhation ↄf the menſures he Was 1 Eng- 
land, arrived at the Hague: Aware of the conſe- 
quence of expoſing Himſelf to the hatred of a people 
hom he might ons day govern; he gave James to 
underſtand, hat if n dne hand he approved the ic⸗ 
vocation of penaklews,. 48 a friend 40. toleration, ho 
regarded, on the other, the teſt path, as a neceſſary 
means to-'preſeryh;the-eftabliiþec wonſnip ; chat: an 
ä affides: was nt A puniſhment; 
and that Holland, though ſhe tolerated. all. ſects 
Without diſtinction, inttuſted thafe! offices to futh 
only as profeſſed the ndtional religion. Theſd ſantis 

England, and gans 
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power to, deter James from urſuing the meatures 
he had formed: He publiſned, on the twenty-fecpnd 
of April, à ſecond declaratiqn for liberty of con- 
ſcience; couched in nearly the ſame terms as the for- 
mer t büt he now ſubjojned an order, commanding 
che miniſters to read it ih their chufches immediately 
after divine ſervice. James was, perſuaded that the 


| clergy would not comphy with the royal mandate; and 


determined, in that Cafe; to make them feel the 
weight of power: He was not. miſtaken; the far 
greater part of. the 7 N ſidered it as an infult 
upon, their order, and abſolutely refuſed compliance. 
Among theſe; ſeven prelates nobly flood forth. in det 
fenceof their religion. Lloyd, biftiop of St. Aſaphʒ Kenz 
of Bach and Wells; T urfierof Ely; Lake, of Chicheſ} 
ter; White; of Peterborough ; and Trelawny, of Briſtol; 
with Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury at 1 eee, 
xepaired td court, and preſehtad, on their knees, 4 
reſpectful petition to the King, in which they repre- 
ſented to his majeflyn that the declaration being 


pronounce 


WD 
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2 illegal, they could not in prudence, 


annals of hiſtory an inſtance of ſuch infatu 


arts or iatuation j Q 
onour or conſtience, publiſtvit in the dioceſes over || man, who, in other reſpects, was far from being g. 
which they preſided; - Impatient of conttoul, and || ficient either in ſenſe or accompliſhments,” It is per. 
_ diſtinguiſhed for obſtinacy, James reſented this oppo- || haps an object of compaſſion-rather than anger « 


fitisn in a manner unbecoming either a monarch or a || knew he had only a handful of catholic ſoldiers. He 
man. He reprehended them in the moſt contume- | could be depended upon; and that the w nation - 
lious language, and told them; that if they had for- beſide would defend their religion and liberties to the 
otten he was the ſupreme: head of the church, he laſt... Death only was capable of wre ting them out 
new how to make them acknowledge his power, || of their hands. But this had no effect upon ths 
They were foon after ſummoned before the council, ¶ conduct of the king: he purſued his courſe and was 
and inſulted by the inhuman Jefferies with his uſual |} undone; ee 2 
brutality. He told them, that unleſs they inſtantly f{ He was, however; greatly alarmed with regard to 
retracted their affertions and withdrew their petition; || the rejoicings made in the army on the acquittal of 
he would ſend them all to the Tower. They anſwer- || the biſhops, and determined to be fatisfied how far he 
ed, that they ſhould ſubmit to his majeſty's plea- [| might depend upon the affiſtance of his forces. He 
fure, whatever it might be; that their own con- accordingly ordered lord Litchfield's regiment to be 
feiences told them, they had done nothing but what || drawn up, and appeared himſelf at their head. Aﬀter 
was apreeable to the laws, and the facred character || walking for ſome time between the ranks, and eom- 
with which they were inveſted; and that they de- || mending their appearance, he yr. orders that all the 
pended upon the king for protection. A warrant || officers and ſoldiers who would riot eontribute to the 
was immediately iſſued for committing them to the {| repeal of the teſt and penal las, fhould-hay -down 
Tower: 2004 253 074 0219 ee I their arms; but his aſtoniſhmenr-is better tonceiveg 
Determined to proceed to extremities, but aware of the than expreſſed, when he ſaw the whole yegiment; 
conſequences that the ſight of ſo many perſons inveſted || captains, and a few popiſh ſoldiers only excepted, 
with a ſacred character being ſent as criminals to pri- lay down their muſquets on the ground. Ie ſtood 
fon, might occaſion among the people, the court took || ſpeechleſs ſor ſome minutes, and then with a ſullen air | 
the precaution of ſending them by water. But this || bid them take up their arms, adding, that for the fu. - 
artifice was in vain. - The alarm was ſpread, and the. || ture he would not do them the honour of aſking their 
more from Whitehall to the Tower, crowded with || advice. Nor were the ſeamen in the royal navy more 
multirudes of people; who with one voice deplored || ready to ſecond his Spy Vice-admiral Strickland 
their fate, and intreated their blefling on their knees, || having ordered maſs to be ſaid on board his own ſhip 
Even the ſoldiers ſent to guard them were moved to in the Downs, the ſailors were enraged to ſuch a de: | 
pity, fell on their knees, requeſting their benediction, Sree, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty they were 
and expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt manner, their deteſta- || reſtrained from throwing the prieſts overboard. James 
of their perſecutors. VVV however, ſtill obſtinate: he determined to new 
I wo days after the biſhops were ſent to the Tower, |, model both the army and navy. He accordingly ſent 
the queen vy as delivered of 4 ſon, | who was ; baptized 1 for ſix regiments from Ireland, compoſed chie 7 .of 
by the name of James. The nation, -perſuaded-that || catholics, and ſent orders for three regiments to ad. 
the king would be deterred! by no crime to (eſtabliſh || Vance from Scotland, © © 
the Romith religion in England, diſputed the reality [. There was now no myſtery in the meaſures 
of this prince's birth; and many writers, even in our intended to be purſued by the king. The flimſy 
times, are not ſatisfied of his legitimacy.” The king, veil of pretence was withdrawn, and it was evident 
and the whole catholic party, however, celebrated he was determined to make uſe of force, where in- 
this happy event with the moſt extravagant demon- fluence Was unable to prevail. The chains of ſlavery 
ſtrations of joy: while the proteſtants were affected || were forging, and no time was to be loft to prevent 
with a melaneholy that bordered on deſpar. their being rivetted on a free people. A cloſe: union 
While the attention of the nation was engaged in |} Was accordingly formed between the church and non- 
chis event, the trial of the biſhops came on in the conformiſts in defence of their liberties; and it was 
court of king's: bench. They were attended from || determined to invite the prince of Orange into Eng- 
the Tower by wean ene temporal peers, and a pro- land, as the only perſon a of ſaving the nation, 
digious concourſe of gentlemen,” followed by multi. which now tottered on the brink of ruin. He lien. 
tudes of people, who waited, with the utmoſt anxiety, || ed to their complaints, and by means of his -agents 
the iſſue of 4 cauſe on which they thought the fate | cultivated the favour of all parties. The Tories 
of both their liberty and religion depended. The || and ſuch of the a. lenge had ſupported the per- 
council for the biſhops defended their cauſe with a || nicious doctrine of non-reliſtance, abandoned that 
boldneſs of expreſſion, and force of reaſon, that did || deſtructive tenet, and joined the Whigs. Several of 
honour to their talents, and their love of liberty. the nobility and gentry paſling over to the continent 
Two of the judges, Powell and Holloway, declared on various pretences, repaired to the Hague, and 
themfetves in favour of the priſoners, and the jury || convinced the prince that the whole nation was ready 
brought in their verdi& © not guilty,” An unjver- || to join him, and wanted only a leader to head them 
ſal ſhout of joyful acclamation filled the hall. Thoſe I in their noble deſign of reſtoring their country 
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who were waiting without: in the utmoſt rs liberty, 855 1 . 
catched the ſound, which ſpread in a moment through || William conſented to give them all the affiſtance 8 
the whole capital, and was ſoon conveyed to the || in his power, and made the neceſſary preparations, f 
remoteſt parts of the kingdom. It happened that || without imagining he was going to take polſefſion 0 | 

the king bad that day reviewed his army, and was || 2 throne, Though he acted in concert with the con- T 


juſt retired into the general's tent, when the news of federates at Augſburgh, the fecret was long . 
the biſhops acquittal reached the camp; on which the || trable. The preparations of the Dutch appeared . 
whole army gave a loud ſhour, attended with the moſt || be made againſt France. The count dA vaur- ou 
extravagant ſymptoms of joy. The king enquiring | quick-ſighted than James, penetrated at laſt the 
with ſome degree of aſtoniſhment, into the cauſe, || tom of this intrigue, and informed his maſtef or 
ford Feverſham anſwered, | It is nothing but the || real deſign of the armament fitting out wick o om 
rejoicing of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the || ſecrecy and expedition. Lewis immediately 21 
biſmops. Po you call that nothing,” replied the || nicated the diſcovery to James, and offered eat 
king, © but fo much the worſe for them.. ⸗L 1 to join his fleet, and even to raiſe the 15 
This proof of the people's affection for their reli- || of Philipſburgh, and march his troops inte che 3 
ion and liberties, had, however, no effect upon || Countries, im order to intimidate the Dutch 7 
James. He determined to purſue the ſame meaſures || fear of an invaſion. Carried away with a blind i 
which had already hurried him to the brink of the || fidence, James was deaf to all advice, and - 1 a6" 
| precipice. It is not perhaps caſy to find in all the || the offer of Lewis, I am not,” ſaid he, Pp 
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w the condition of cardinal Furſtemberg, nor obliged 


| 1a... They were now , perſuaded that James had 
2 pe Bange the French monarch; and 
05 opinion animated the ſpirit of revolt. 
Every thing being ſettled at the Hague; the nobi-: 
ly and gentry in the intereſt. of the prince of Orange 
diſperſed thetnſelves in their different counties; in 
order to gain the populace over to their party, and 
revail upon them to take up arms in defence of the 
iberties of their country. The ſtates of Holland 
declared their intention of aſſiſting the Engliſh; The 


electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, the landgrave 


of Heſſe· Caſſelz and the whole houſe of Lunenburgh, 
agreed to aſſemble all their forces, in order to protect 
the United Provin 
ſtadtholder. 

The illuſion now 
The Engilſh ambaſſador at the Hague informed his 
maſter, that every thing was ready for an embarka- 
tion of the forces; and that the grand penſioner 
Fagel openly avowed that the armament was intended 
to invade England. Diſtreſſed. and terrified at the 
news, James retracted, and ſeemed defirous of re- 
forming his meaſures. He reſtored the friends of 
the teſt and penal laws to their places; he careſſed 
the perſecuted biſhops; he diſſolved the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion ; he reſtored the charters of London and 
other cities; and endeavoured to gain the friendſhi 


ances as they thought neceſſary to the, welfare of 
Europe. But his: indiferetions,, to call his meaſures 
by the ſofteſt name, had rendered the evil incurable ; 
and had this ſudden change been even admitted as 
ſincere, ſtill. there was the utmoſt danger of his arbi- 
trary principles returning the moment the danger 
N WW G o- ⁵mm ÿ ͤ -in CR IHETL 
A manifeſto, publiſhed by the prince of Orange, 
paper were ſent over into England; and diftributed 
in every part of the kingdom. In this declaration 


thoughts of conqueſt, or of diſturbing the king in 
the enjoyment of his crown; declaring he had no 
other deſign than to: maintain the proteſtant religion, 


the aſſembling a free parliament, which might pro- 
vide for the public liberty, and enquite into the 
proofs of, — of the prince of Wales. 

Soon. after the publication of this manifeſto, the 


| prince of Orange ſailed from Holland with a fleet of 
1 fifty ſail of Dutch men of war, and a confiderable 
. number. of tranſports, attended by many df the Eng- 

t liſh nobility and gentry: But a violent. ſtorm ſoon 

f orertook. the armament, and. ſeparated the ſnips ſo 

1 


elfectually, that hardly four were ſeen -together. 


them put into one port, and ſome into another. The 
news of this diſaſter no ſooner reached England, 
than James, perſuadech that the danger was over; re- 
pented of the conceſſions he had made to his pro- 
teltant ſubjects, recalled ſeveral popular acts, and 


ſeemed again determined to purſue the fame meaſures 
that had 
1 


The. damage was ſoon repaired, and the forces 


Prince marched immediately. to. Exeter, where he 
continued till the fifteenth before he was joined by 


mouth's rebellion had ſtruck the people with terror; 
— though they were very deſirous of ſupporting 
oe liberties, both civil and religious, they were 
earful of being the firſt in joining the prince; leſt a 
feat ſhould renew the former ſcenes of horror. 

armed at this backwardneſs of the Engliſh, the 
wy was on the point of re- embarking his forces, 
— Sir Edward Seymour, major Barrington, and 
'eral other gentlemen of intereſt and fortune; ap- 


ck; the protection of France.? Thele officious | 
. Leah ind, however, their effect on the Eng- | 


ces during the abſence! of the | 


vaniſhed-when it was too late. 


prepared the way for an invaſion. © Copies of this 


the prince diſclaimed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, all 


the laws and liberties af England, and to procure 


ortunately, none of them were loſt; but ſome of 


already puſhed: him to the very brink. of 
anded in Torbay on the fifth of November. The 


"y perſons of condition: the conſequences of Mon- 


n. 


j peared at the head · quarters; and offered the prince to 


gt” 


| aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power. They were 
received wich. the utmoſt politeneſs; arid: were ſoon 
followed by ſeveral more pf the nobility and gentry. 
The whole — — was now in commotion. The 
earl of Devonſhire declared for the prince in Derby, 
| the earl of Danby ſeized York; lord Delamere took 
up arms in Cheſhire; the earl of Bath, governor of 
Plymouth; declared his intentions of defending the 
religion and liberties of his country: Nr 
their ſervice to the king: no preparations for op- 
e the invader were made in any part of the 
ingdom: Even the army gave ſufficient indications 
that they would not draw. their ſwords againſt the 
deliverer of their country. Lord Cornbury; ſon to: 
the earl of Clarendon; and colonel of a regiment: of 
dragoons; left the camp; and tarried with him both 
| his own regiment and three others t6 the prince. 


y' 


| Churchill, afterwards the famous duke of Marlbo- 
rough, followed the example of lor Cornbury; and 
| deſerted his unfortunate maſter. 
- Convinced by fatal experience; that rio depends! 
ence could be placed on the army, James left the 
camp, and returned to London, where he was in⸗ 
formed that prince George af Denmark; his ſon in- 
law, and the princeſs Anne, e daughter, 
had alſo abandoned him. In this ſcene. of compli- 
cated diſtreſs, he cried out, * Great God; have pity | 
on me; my own children have . forſaken me!” He 


p || aſſembled all-the proteſtant peers that remained in or: 
of the Dutch, by promiſing to enter into ſuch alli- | 


near the capital, and deſired they would give him: 
their advice in this ,diſtreſsful ſituation. They una- 
| nimouſly declared, that the only way; in their opi- 
| nion, to divert the threatening ſtorm, was to ſummon. 
| a free parliament; and to ſend commiſſioners to treat 
| with the prince of Orange. The king very readily 
| embraced the propoſal. The lord chancellor was 
directed to iſſue the neceſſary writs, All the papiſts 
| about the court were removed from their places. Sir 
Edward Hales, lieutenant of the Tower; was diſ- 
miſſed, and Sir Bevil Skelton appointed in his room. 
Father Peters, whoſe pernicious counſels had plunged 
the king into this abyſs of miſery; perceiving the 
ſtorm ready to burſt on his devoted head; deſerted his 
maſter in his diftreſs, and eſcaped into Frantee. 
The prince received the marquis of Hallifax, the 
earl of Northampton, and lord Godolphin; who 
| were ſent by the king to negotiate a treaty; with 
great reſpect; and delivered to them a paper; con- 
taining certain propoſals; the heads of which were, 
that a free parliament ſhould be called; that all pa- 
piſts ſhould bè diſarmed, and diſcharged from all 
employments; that all proclamations againſt the 
prince ſhould be recalled ; that the command of the 
Tower: ſhould be given to the lord- mayor of Lon? 
den; that if the king ſhould think proper to reſide 
in London during the ſeſſion of parliament, the 
prince ſnould alſo reſide there, with an equal number 
of guards; or that both the king and prince ſhould 
reſide at an equal diſtance from London; that both 
armies 'ſhould be removed thirty miles from the capi- 
tal, and that no new forces ſhould be landed in the 
kingdom; that Tilbury-fort ſtould: be put into the 
hands of the city magiſtrates; that till the parlia- 
ment met, part of the public revenue ſhould be 
| aſſigned for the ſupport of the prince's army; and 
that, in order to prevent an invaſion frotti France, 
or other foreign power, Portſmouth ſhould be com- 
mitted to the care of ſome perſon equally agreeable 
to the king and the prince: FFF 
James now looked upon his fortunes as deſperate. 
He ſaw himſelf abandoned by his ſervants, his friends 
and his children. He faw the religion he was fo 
deſirous of eſtabliſhing on the point of being eradi- 
cated; and determined to ſeek protection in a foreign 
country. He, however, diſſembled his ſentiments, 
and declared, that the terms were as moderate, or 
| even more ſo, than he could expect in the preſent 
{ fituation of his affairs. But fearful of throwin 
{ himſelf on the mercy of his parliament; he loſt - 
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'. 19 AD. 1688. | 
his firmneſs; and when every thing. wore the aſpect 


of an approaching peace and reconciliation, the 


| king, after ſendin A the queen and prince ſe- | 


cretly to Graveſend; diſzppeared himſelf, during the 


the foreign ambaſſadors, from a 


Roman catholics had there depolited the principal 
| +7 of their riches; Conſcious of the reaſons he 


given the nation by his infamous counſels: and 


but being diſcovered in a houſe at Wapping; the 
populace ſeized him; and the lord-· mayor was obliged 


td ſend him to the Tower, in order to prevent his || ö 
this, Ihad. little to hope flom one vie had imvaded 


being torn in pietes. He did not long furvive this 


ſevere diſcipline; he died ſoon after in the Tower off 
| I in queſtion, I a 

to the prince himſelf, whether they could believe 
had deſerted the throne, than he diſbanded his forces, vas 
free; I defire to remain ſo; and have, for that ea. 
© ſon, withdrawn myſelf again; but ſo as to be within 


the bruiſes he had received. | Ts 
', Feyerſham was no fooner informed that his maſter 


but. without paying their arrears, or taking from 
them their arms. Thus a lawleſs banditti was let 
leoſe to plunder the country. A report was at the 


ſame time ſpread all over the kingdom, that the 


diſbanded Iriſh, ſer ved in Feverſham's army, 
were every where employed in burning towns; and 
that nothing leſs tham a general maſſacre. of the pro- 
teſtants was expected. The people were confounded; 


they were ſeized with an univerſal terror; the capital 


was illuminated, that the enemy might not ſurprize it 
during the darkneſs of the night; and every perſon 
was in arms to defend his own houſe againſt the at- 
tempts of a cruel enemy. Next day, however, put 


man end to the confuſion : it was known that the re- 


port was totally deſtitute of foundation, and the 
people ſoon recovered from their ſur prize. 
On the. fourteenth: of December, the prince of 
Orange arrived at Windſor, in order to ſettle the 


affairs of government; it yen. ſuppoſed. that the 


king had abſolutely reſigned the teins of government, 
and; retired to France. But in the midſt of their de- 
hberations, advice arrived, that his majeſty had been 
diſcovered on board n ſhip at Feverſham, in Kent, 
where he was waiting for a wind to carry him over to 
the continent. Before he was known, the populace, 


vo miſtook him for ſome papift of quality attempt- 


ing ta make his eſcape, treated him with great indig- 
nity, — him on ſhore, and lodged him in the 


town. The lords immediately ſent the earls of 
_ Middleton, Ayleſbury, Yarmouth, and Feverſham, 


uith a party of the guards, to attend his majeſty to 
London. Touched. with the fight of majeſty in 


pulled doum the maſs- houſes and inſulted thoſe of 
perſuaſion that the 
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il 


i e prince of Orange had confined the earl af 
| © ſham, who was ſent to treat with him in a friendly 
deciſſons, Jefferies attempted to make his eſcape z || 

* poſſeſſion of Whitehall at eleven at night, without 
giving the leaſt intimation of his deſign; and erm 


e property.“ MX 907 rs 0 l 
This may be conſidered as the laſt act of James in 
| England, and that a final period was now put to his 
reign, which might have been as happy as that of ary 
of his predeceffors, had not his miſtaken notions of 
| prerogative, his exceſſive. bigotry to the religion of 
Rome, and an inflexible ſeverity of temper, hurried 


no longer ſubmit to a prince whom they ſay alto. 
| gether guided by the violent counſels of a popilh, 


— 


wy pruny 5 


reins of government, and prevent that anarchy and 


mons ſoon reſolved, that James II. having/attempted 


diſtreſs, the e forgot his errors, and received 
an 


him with ſhout 
arrival, an expreſs: was diſpatched to the prince, to 
acquaint him with this unexpected event. 
On the king's: arrival at Whitehall, he again re- 
fumed the reins of government; and an order of 
council was immediately publiſhed for ſuppreſſing 
tumults, and preventing the demolition of all kinds 
of ſtructures, and purting a ſtop to outrages of every 
kind. The next day the earl of Feverſham was ſent 


by his majeſty to the prince, inviting him to take up 


his reſidence in St. James's palace, attended with any 
number of guards he thought proper, in order to open 
the conferences for ſettling the government of the 
kingdom, and redreſſing the grievances complained 
of. by the people. But the prince, inſtead of return- 
ing any anſwer to this meſſage,” retained the earl of 


© Feverfham: priſoner. The Dutch guards were de- 


tached to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall; and the lords 
Hallifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere, were ſent about 


midnight by the prince, requeſting the king to re- 


. OS 
move early the next morning to Ham, a ſeat belong- 


ing to the dutcheſs of Lauderdale. 


James had now loſt. all remains of ſpirit and reſo- 
tution. He patiently ſubmitted to this ignominious 
treatment, and only defired that he might remove to 


Rocheſter, inſtead. of Ham. His requeſt -was very 


d acclamations of joy. On his 


— 


| of which was, that king Fames had abdicued ® 


| and, after a EE Was landed 
night, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, Mr. 
Sheldon, and Mr. Labadie: The king's departure 


vith more than royal magnificence, and every | 
was no ſooner known, than the populace afſembled, | e aal 


made uſe of to ſoothe his care. 


to ſee how they haue been abuſed. me 


reproach of tyranny; at the ſame time, depending 
on the favour of the 


people; having violated the fundamental laws, by 


| king continued in France, /where'both he and if 
family were royally entertained by Lewis 


teadily granted; but he continued only a f . 
that dity; embarking. privately, — . 
fourth of December, on board a ſhip in ther ” 

| ! fafely 1 
7. He was received by I 8 


Ambleteuſe, in Pica 


James left a paper behind him, Contain k 85 l 
ſons for withdrawing a .fecond time. 1 
*(ſaid he) cannot wonder at my conduct, aft 


Fever: 


manner; and commanding his own. guards to take 


cc 


ending me an order at midnight to be gone. After 


** my kingdom, and called the legitimacy of my ſo 
ppeal to all who know 7g — 


me guilty of ſo unnatural a villany? 1 was born 


call whenever the eyes ar the nation ſnall be open 
upon by the ſpecious pretences of religion and 


him into meaſures which rendered his government 
intolerable to a free and generous people, who could 


jeſuitical faction, and blindly adopting their ſlari 

„%% fn od Dorf lee - ottetint« 
James having thus deſerted his kingdom, it be- 

came neceſſary to appoint ſome perſon to hold the 


confuſion that muſt enſue when there is no vilibk 
authority to carry. the laws: into execution. The 
prince of Orange, too politic to ſeize the crown, too 
much a friend to freedom to expoſe himſelf to the 


ple, ho looked upon hin 
as their deliverer, left the ſettlement of the povern- 
ment entirely to the laws. A parliament, under the 
name of a Convention, was fummoned; and the com. 


to overturn the conſtitution of the kingdom, bf 
breaking the original contract between chẽ king and 


the advice of Jeſuits, and other pernicious perſo 
had abdicated the government and vacated the throne. 
But this reſolution met with great oppoſition in ti 
upper houſe, where the Tories, though they had 
greatly relaxed their tenets with regard to the rofal 


broken this contract, and this was alſo carried in tt 
affirmative. The laſt queſtion was, Whether Jam 
had varated the throne; and this paſſed in the veg 
tive. So unexpected a drciſion produced a ma? 
rable conference between the two houſes ; the cn 


government, and the th Was thereby be 
ent ä „ ee 


A. D. 1689. During theſs debates; the fugio® 
XIV. Bu 


the behaviour of James rendered him conven 
in the eyes of all Europe. His ſole cempanf 
were. the Jefuits: he viſued them at their bar” 
tolq them he was one of their fratetnity, and; 


. aA 1 1 ** n 


——-ofted their prayers. This weakneſs of mind in 
hogan wile with the puſillanimous manner in 
«hich he had loſt his crown, rendered him ſo deſpi- 


cable, that the F rench courtiers diverted themſelves 
with turning him into ridicule. Nor did his great re- 


ard for the catholic religion, and his having fact:ficed 
bis crown. in endeavouring to eſtabliſh it in England, 
in him the leaſt eſteem, The archbiſhop of Rheims, 
brother to Louvois, the prime miniſter, ſaid openly 


in James's anti- chamber, * Is not this a pious man to 


| ive up three kingdoms for A maſs p97 | | 
Lewis, however, more getierous than h's courtiers, 


endeavoured to ſupport him in this ſcene of diftreſs; | 


His liberality had hardly any bounds, and he made 
great preparations for re-eſtabliſhing him on the throne 


he had ſo meanly deſerted. Rouſed from his lethargy 


by this generous and See conduct of his old friend 
and ally, James en eavoured to prevent the conſe- 

uences of his imprudent retreat, and, if poſſible, 
recall his ſubjects to a ſenſe of their duty. He ac- 


'  cording]ly wrote two letters to the houſe of convention, 


Jvc / io per ag: e 


Ts only twenty; the numbers being axty ave againſ 


him at Rocheſter, only adding a promiſe on the word 


of a king, that he would, on his return to England, 


ſummon a free parliament, and ſettle the government 
according to their deciſions : requiring, in the mean 
time, their advice with regard to the manner of his 
returning to his kingdom. He concluded with aſſur- 
ing them that he would paſs an act of oblivion to all 


his ſubjects who had forfeited their allegiance, ſome 
few only excepted. Theſe letters, though preſented to 


both houſes of convention were ſent back unopened. 
The offers of James being diſregarded, the next 
queſtion was, who ſhould fill the vacant throne. 


Some were for a regent, others for a king. To 


change the right of ſucceſſion appeared, to the tormer, 
a breach of the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
to appoint a regent who ſhould govern with a preca- 
rious authority, was, in the opinion of the latter, 
nothing leſs than opening a door to confuſion and 


prince of Orange ſummoned ſeveral of the 'peers, 
and told them, © that he meant not to interfere in 
the deliberations of the convention; and that it reſted 


entirely with that body to fix upon the moſt advanta- 


geous ſyſtem of government; but he thought himſelf 
bound to inform them, that if they fixed upon a re- 
gency he would not accept of a title of which he ſaw 


the inconveniences; that if they gave the crown to. 


the princeſs, his ſpouſe, with whoſe merit he was 
well acquainted, he ſhould, for his own part, prefer 
a private condition to that of a crown, which would 


could not induce him to abandon thoſe important ob- 


jets which would ſoon call him back to the continent.“ 
The princeſs Mary, devoted to her huſband, en- 
tered into his views, as well as the princeſs Anne her 


liſter, The former declared, * that being the prince's 


wife ſhe would never accept of any honour, but in 
comunction with her huſband ; and ſhould take it 


very unkindly in any one, who ſhould endeavour to 


ſeperate their intereſts. * RAR I 
Theſe reſolutions put an end to all debates in the | 


convention, and the two houſes agreed thar the prince 
and princeſs of Orange ſhould reign jointly as king 
and queen. of England ; but thar the adminiſtration 
ſhould be veſted in the prince alone; and that the 
Princeſs Anne ſhould ſucceed after their death. This 
relolution was not, however, carried without a very 
conſiderable oppoſition. Echard ſays the majority 

t 


orty- five. 


The princeſs of Orange, to hom an expreſs had | 


en ſent on that occaſion, arrived in London from 


olland on the twelfth of February; and the next 
ay, the prince and princeſs being ſeated in two large 
n the banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, both 

ouſes of convention waited upon them in a body, 


Chairs j 


F 


nearly of the ſame import with that he had left behind 


diſcord. While this queſtion was depending, the || 


- 


depend upon the life of another; that, on either of | 
theſe ſuppoſitions, it would be impoſſible for him to 
ſecond their reſolutions; and that a precarious dignity 


s. 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the following * declaration 
of their rights,” which they ſaid had been violated 
by king James. oh 5 
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on 
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the convention, and the declaration in. which they 


quently,” 


<« $3, That the pretended power of diſpenſing laws, 
or the execution of laws by regal auttiotity, with- 
out conlent of parliament, is illegal. 


% 5. That the pretended power of diſpenſitig with 


laws, or the execution of laws, by legal authority, 


as it hath been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, is 


1j'-- | HOON , | | 

y 5 That the commiſſion for erecting the court 
of commiſſioners for ecleſiaſtical cauſes, and all 
other commiſſions and courts of like natures, are 
illegal and pernicious. | 5 
“ 4. That the levying of money for the uſe of the 
crown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant 
of parliament for longer time, or in any other man- 
her than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted, is ille- 
gal. 


6. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition 


the king, and all commitments and proſecutions 
for ſuch petitioning is illegal. | 
6. That the railing ee a ſtanding army 
within the kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it be 
ric the conſent of the pafliament, is againſt 
aw, 

4 5. That the ſubjects being poteſtants may have 
arms for their defence, ſuitable to their condition, 
and as allowed by law.  * 5 

„ 8. That elections of members of parliament 
ought to be free.. TR 
ce 9. That the freedom of ſpeech, or Cebates and 
proceedings in parliament ought not to be impeach= 
ed or queftioned in any court or place, out of par- 
liament. . 5 


10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, 
nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel nor unuſual 
puniſhments inflifted, 


1 
. 


&« 11. That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and 
returned; and jurors which paſs verdicts on men 
for high-treaſon, ought to be freeholders. ; 


12. That all grants and promiſes of fines and 


forfeitures of particular perſons before conviction 
are illegal and void. 


« 13. And that, for redreſs of all grievances, and 


for the amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving 
of the laws, parliaments ought to be held fre- 
<« And they do claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all 
and ſingular the premiſes as their undoubted rights 
and liberties; and no declarations, judgments, 
doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice of the 
people, in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought in any- 
wiſe to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or ex- 
ample.” _ ; . 5 
Such were the rights and liberties demanded by 


were contained, concluded in the following manfier. 
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Having therefore an entire confidence that his 
highneſs the prince of Orange will perfect the de- 
liverance ſo far advanced by him, and will ſtill 
preſerve them from the volation of their rights 


which they have here aſſerted, and from all other 


attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aſ- 
ſembled at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, That William 
and Mary prince and princeſs of Orange, be, and 
be declared, king and queen of England, France 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the 
ſaid kingdoms and dominions to them the ſaid 
prince and princeſs during their lives and the life 
of the ſurvivor of them, and that the ſole and full 
exerciſe of the royal power be only in, and execu- 
ted by, the ſaid prince of Orange, in the names 
of the ſaid prince and princeſs, during their joint 
lives; and after, their deceaſe the ſaid crown and 
royal dignity of the ſaid kingdom and dominions 

| h ibal ee 4-20 8-0, 


when the clerk of the crown read, in the names of 
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As ſoon as the reading of this declaration was | 


the politeſt and moſt obliging manner by ther high- 


HISTORY O 
& to belong to the heirs of the body of the ſaid prin- | 


e ceſs; and, in default of ſuch. iſſue, to the prin- || 


« ceſs Anne of Denmark, and the. heirs of her body; | 
ee and in default of ſuch iſſue to the heirs of the ſaid 
Qt prince of Orange.” | 


finiſhed, the marquis of Hallifax, as ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords, made a ſolemn tender of the crown 
to their highneſſes, in the name of the peers and 


* « 


commons of England. - The offer was accepted in 


neſſes; and they were the ſame day proclaimed by 
the name of William and Mary, king and queen of 
England, MP ATED OO? 
Inſtead of the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
ſuppreſſed by the declaration, new oaths in the fol- | 
lowing forms were ſubſtituted. 1 ſincerely pro- 
miſe and ſwear that I will be faithful to their majeſties 
king William and queen Mary. So help me God. 
I ſwear that from the bottom of my heart J ab- 


on the thirtieth of September at the cuſtom-houg in 


F EAN B. Ni 


for ever to the Eaſfwindia compaby, to hold it in ft 
common ſoccage of the imperial crown of Engl, 
under an annual rent of ten pounds, to be paid Yearly 


„%%% nt on et ok Ie, 
The general balance of trade in the year 166g. 


was greatly againſt the Engliſh, the exports bein 
chan the 1 by no We a fum than two mill, 
one hundred thirty-two thouſand eight. hundred and 
ſixty-four pounds, eighteen ſhillings. This amazin 
loſs was chiefly owing to our having an unlimite\ 
intercourſe with France; a trade which was. after. 
wards prohibited. „ 


In the year 1670, the wear of muſlins was firſt in. 


| troduced from India; before that time cambries, 
| Sileſia lawns; and other linens from France and Ger. 
[| many, ſupplied its place. Theſe linens were received 


in return for our woollen manufactures of different 


| ſpecies, which were at this time exported thither in 


very large quantities. The fame year the Hudſon's 


hor, as impious and heretical, that damnable doc- | 


trine and poſition, that princes excommunicated, or 
deprived by the pope, or any authority of the ſee of 
Rome, may be depoſed or murdered by their ſubjects, 
or any other perſon whatever; and I declare that no 


prince, no perſon, no prelate, ſtate or potentate hath, | 


or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, 
pre-eminence, authority, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, 
within this realm. So help me God.” 5 
Before we leave chis remarkable period, it will be 
neceſſary to review the ſtate of the Engliſh military 
and commercial eſtabliſhments, and the improve- 
ments made in the arts and ſciences ſince the reſtora- 
tion of ar ventee & 5 5 1 5 
The militia of England during the reign of the 
two laſt princes, had Been greatly neglected; a ſtand- 
ing army being thought better adapted to promote 


the ſefety of the nation, when the princes on the | 


continent kept ſuch large bodies of troops in pay : 
But the navy was greatly improved. In 1660, when 
Charles was reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors, 
he found the navy reduced to the low condition of 
ſixty-three ſhips. In 1678, it conſiſted of eighty- 
three. At the revolution the number of - ſhips 
amounted to one hundred and ſeventy-three; and 
forty thouſand failors were neceſſary for manning, the 
the whole. James, when duke of York, invented 
the fignals ſtill uſed at ſea. LON 1a 

During this period, which conſiſted of no more 
than. twenty-eight years, the number of merchant 


ry 1 


About the year 1676, the printing of callicoes 
was firſt eſtabliſhed in London: and about the ſame 
time the weaver's loom engine was introduced from 
Holland. The ſame year one hundred and two ſhips 
were employed in the cod fiſhery. at Newfoundland 
and the total value of the fiſh and oil was computed 
| at three hundred, eighty-ſix thoufand four hundred 
%%% ͤ ß ˙ ntl er a; 

In the year 1680 the colony of Penfylvania in 
North America was eſtabliſhed by William Penn, an 
| eminent quaker. He propoſed to make it a retreat 
for the people of his own perſuaſion, Who met with 
great diſturbance here on account of their religious 
tenets. Numbers went over with him, and. were 
ſoon joined by many more from various parts of Eng- 


bay company was eſtabliſhed; 


he found many Engliſh families, and a conſiderable 
number of Dutch and Swedes. Theſe all readily 
ſubmitted to his wile and excellent regulations, 
which, together with his gentle and generous beha- 
viour, ſoon endeared him to the planters, and ex- 
I] tended his fame to ſuch remote places, that vaſt-num- 
| bers of people flocked from all parts of Europe to 
people his new colony of Penſylvania. It is now one 
of the moſt flouriſhing. countries in America. 
The Turkey company was at this time in,'a, very 
flouriſhing condition; they exported great quantities 
of our woollen manufactures, and other Engliſh 
commodities, to the great advantage of this coun - 


ſhips were more than double what they were at the 
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death of Cromwell; an evident proof of the increaſe 
of the Engliſh trade. The art of navigation was 
very favourable to commerce, and produced the In- 


try. Their exports about the year 1682, amounted 
to near half a million ſterling ; in return for which 
they brought home raw filks, grogram, yarns, galls 
and other drugs, cotton, &c. The greater part o 


tended effect in every quarter of the globe. The || which being manufactured : here, afforded bread 0 
| colonies in America were conſiderably improved, and || great numbers of poor families. REN 


the produce of the new world added luſtre to the 
In the firſt year of the reign of Charles II. Sir 


The year 1685 was famous for. the revocation of 


the edict of Nantes by Lewis XIV. This revolv- 


* 


Thomas Modyford, an eminent planter in the iſland individuals in France, proved of the utmoſt-4dvan- 


of Barbadoes, having acquired a 8 fortune, 


tage to all the proteſtant countries in Europe, eſpe. 


removed to Jamaica, where he inſtructed the young cially to England; where many thouſands of thoſe 


Enoliſh planters in the cultivation of the ſugar cane, || unhappy | ) ularly in We 
3 eminent ſervice, and others of a ſimilar || filk branch, ſettled in Spitalfields; While a yalt 


French manufacturers, particularly in the 


nature, he was appointed governor of the iſland. || number of other artiſts helped to fill the | ſuburbs 
And in the ſame year an act paſſed in fayour of the || Soho and St. Giles's. It was computed that near-{ixtf 
Flemings eſtabliſhed at, Colcheſter, who firſt brought || thouſand of theſe refugee families retired hither, W 


into England the manufacture of baize. 


. 


o 


trading to the Eaſt Indies. 


In the year 1661, Charles II. granted a new exclu- | 
five charter to the Eaſt India company, by the old 
name of the governor and company of merchants 


the great improvement of apr arts and manufacture, 
and the introduction of new ones. And if we ſup 
poſe that theſe fifty thouſand families brought one 
with another ſixty pounds in money and effects, tu. 
muſt have added near three millions ſterling do the 


About the ſame time, the worſted manufacture riches of the nation. 


eſtabliſhed at Norwich, and other places in Norfolk, 


Jioiouſly increaſed, and the filk manufacture period. In 1660 Charles II. eſtabliſhed, by lerters 
I . . to that height, that it found || patent, the Royal Society of London, ſo famous for 


employment for above forty thou 
and children. 


and men, women, || its tranſactions and the learning of its members. 3 


this patent was all Charles contributed to the 


„In 1668 Charles II. granted | the town, port, and vancement of the ſciences. They indeed ſtruck def 


* 


ifland of Bombay in the Eaſt Indies, in full property !! root, and attracted the admiration of all ng 


land and Ireland. At his firſt arrival in that country 


tion, though infinitely diſtreſsful to many thouſands of 


Uebated, and falſely ſuppoſed the ſubſtance of philo- 


The ſciences made great improvement during t 


214 * 


* 
but it was not owing to the bah of the king, or 


f 8 g 
the encouragement of the great and the wealthy. 


Among the philoſophers that flouriſhed in this period 
we can boaſt, among a great variety of others, of a 
Boyle; a Locke, and a Newton. EIT HEN 
Boyle, who was born the ſame our the great chan- 
' <llor Bacon died, ſeems to have inherited the pene- 
trating genius of that illuſtrious philoſopher. We 
are at a loſs which to admire moſt his extenſive know- 
ledge or his exalted piety, Theſe excellencies kept 
"ace with each other: but the former never rendered 
him vain, or the latter enthuſiaſtical. He was him- 


. ſelf the chriſtian virtuoſo he ſo well defcribed. He 


particularly applied himſelf to chemiſtry ; and made 
ſuch diſcoveries in that branch of ſcience as would 
hardly be credited by a leſs authority than his own. 
He greatly improved the air- pump, invented by Otto 
Guericke, by which he was enabled to make a great 


variety of new and various experiments on the air and 


other bodies. Hence he was enabled to write a trea- 
tiſe on the weight and ſpring of the air; a work 
which acquired him the great reputation he ſo well 
deſerved. He was a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the me- 
chanical philoſophy, recommended by the great 
Bacon, and carried to ſuch an amazing degree of per- 
fection by himſelf and his illuſtrious aſſociates. 

In Sir Iſaac Newton this iſland may boaſt of hav- 
ing produced the greateſt and moſt penetrating genius 
the world ever ſaw. This prodigious man was fatis- 
fied it was time to baniſh from natural philoſophy 
all vague hypotheſes and conjectures; or, at leaſt, to 
lay no ſtreſs upon them, and that this ſcience ſhould | 
be entirely ſubjected to experiment and geometry. 
It was perhaps with this view that he began by in- 


greater advantage in determining the complicated | 
effects obſerved in nature, where every thing ſeems 
to be performed by ſpecies of infinite progreſſions. 
He diſcovered the force that .retains- the — in 


their orbits ; he ſhewed us at once how to diſtinguiſh | 
the cauſes of their motions, and to calculate them 


p 


maſterly hand than Otway. 


venting the doctrine of fluxions and infinite ſeries, all the avenues to the human heart, and at once knew 


| whoſe uſe in geometry is very evtenſive; but of ſtill | 
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England during this period, though the nation 
NW. « on 
abounded with men © great genius and abilities. 
Their productions fell far ſhort of that correctneſs 
and delieacy we ſo much admire in the ancients. Moſt 


genius perverted by indecency and bad taſte : the im- 
meafurable licentiouſneſs indulged in the court of 
Charles II. was more deſtructive of polite learning, 
than the fanatical enthuſiaſm that prevailed during 
the commonwealth. | | 
Dryden was the great reformer of Engliſh verſifi- 
cation, and a ſtriking inſtance how far a great genius 
can be perverted by the bad taſte and licentiouſneſs 
of the age. The unhappy effects of his penury and 
dependence tended greatly to enervate his perfor- 
mances. He was not at liberty to purſue his own 
inclination, but frequently obliged to proſtitute his 
| Pen to ſuch perſons and things, as a man of his genius 
and talents muſt have deſpiſed. He failed in moſt of 
| his dramatic writings z the prefaces, prologues and 
epilogues, are generally mote valuable than the pieces 
to which they are affixed. There was a native fire 
in this poet which poverty could not damp; nor old 
age itſelf extinguiſh. He was ſtill improving as a 
writer, while he was declining as a man; and was far 
advanced in years when he wrote his © Alexander's 
Feaſt,” which ſtands confeſſedly at the head of lyric 
poems, and is written in the true ſpirit of the ancients. 
His Abſolem on Achitophel contributed to the tri- 
umph of the Tories over the Whigs towards the end 
of Charles's reign, and is one of the beſt performances 
of this celebrated writer. CES 


Few poets ever touched the paſſions with a more 
e was acquainted.with 


and felt all its emotions. He could rouſe us into - 
rage, or melt us into tenderneſs. His language is | 


| the language of nature,. and therefore the ſimpleſt 


imaginable. Hence his tragedies were received with 


| {lent tears rather than loud burſts of applauſe; 


4 


Butler ſtands unrivalled in burleſque poetry. His. 


with an exactneſs that could hardly have been ex- 
pected from the joint labour oſ ages. His immortal 
Principia appeared during the ſhort reign of James | 
II. a work that at ;once..aftoniſhed the world, and 
occaſioned the greateſt revolution in the ſcience: of | 
philoſopy ever known before. It affords an illuſtrious | 
wad of the vaſt power of the human mind: it 
ing the higheſt inſtance that ever was, and, pro- 
bably, ever will be given, of the exertion of that 
faculty. He formed a ſyſtem of optics entirely new, 
and ſhewed mankind. the nature of the rays of light 
by decompounding them. He merits our higheſt 
acknowledgements for the infinite number of diſco- 
veries with Which he has enriched philoſophy, and 
for his caution in keeping that ſcience within proper 
bounds: the firſt cauſes of the phænomena of nature 
always were, : and ever will be & ſecret ti mankind. 
Locke attempted the metaphyſical parts of ſcience, 
which Newton neglected, or at leaſt never publiſhed | 
his thoughts on that ſubje&t. Metaphyſics may be 
ſaid to have been invented by Locke; as philoſophy 
was by Newton. He rightly judged that the abſtrac- | 
tions and ridiculous queſtions which had till then bren 


2 . 
Tun 


lophy, ought entirely to be rejected. Accordingly on 
een he found, that theſe abſtractions, and 
ha abuſe of words were the primary ſource of all our 
1 ors. In order to diſcover the nature of the ſoul, 

s ideas and affections, he declined: the ſtudy of 


books, as they would only have been productive of 


aer ; he entered deep into himſelf, and after con- 
F ON and ſurveying what he experienced, pub- 
<a, in the reign. of James II. his “ Eſſay on 
2 Underſtanding,” which he preſented to man- 
aha mirror in which they might view themſelves; | 
reduced the ſcience to what it really is; The ex- 
perimental philoſophy of the ſoul, | 


Hudibras is a remarkable inſtance of the force of 


human genius, It abounds with uncommon learn- 
ing, new rhymes, and original thoughts. Its images 


are truly and naturally ridiculous ; we are never 
ſhocked with exceſſive , diſtortions and grimace ; nor 
is human nature degraded into monkeys. It abounds 


| with ſtrokes of temporary ſatire ; there are alſo ſome 


character s and alluſions: which cannot be diſcovered 
at this diſtance of tine. 8 NY 
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His „Plain Dealer,” and his © Country Wife,” are 
eſteemed the beſt of his productions. The character 
Of the widow Blackacre in the former, IS truly ori- 
ginal, and the maſter-piece of Wicherly. | 

The duke of Buckingham, the earls of Mulgrave, 


| Dorſet, and Roſcommon, wrote in a good taſte; but 


their pieces are either feeble or careleſs. They, how- 


| evet, tended greatly to reform the licentious manner 


of writing ſo getietally practiſed in this age of plea- 
ſure and diſſipation. 


- 


But among all the writers of this period, Sir Wil- 


vite literature did not make the ſame progreſs in | 


% 


liam Temple was, perhaps, the only one, who kept 
himfelf unpolluted by that inundation of vice 2 
| | licentiouſneſs 


of the writers of this age remain monuments of 


* licentiouſneſs which overwhelmed the nation. He'||. nature and reaſon p 


genius and the acquiſition of philoſophy, he added || ſmall pox ; a diſcovery which has been ſince 


{on of great penetration and experience, and added 
conſiderable improvements to the 3 art. He 
dared to deviate from the common practice, where tion. 


the privy council, and of making war and peace, 
*Engliſh in his exerciſe of the royal authority?” His 


beheld the exaltation of the prince of Orange in a 
very different light, and could by no means be pre- 


papiſts made ind 
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L 
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ted out a better method; 


was truly an honour to his country. To the gift of || was the firſt that introduced a cool regimen in the 


ed | frnall den; ry which has fol 
what was then ſo uncommon, the merit of reſpe&ing || with amazing ſucceſs. His works are fill-in dn 


morality, and the laws. He was as much above the higheſt eſteem with the faculty. 


common level of politicians, as he was above the ||. Beſides Sydenham, Willis, Sir George Ent, Gif. 


common herd of authors, I fon, Plunket, and Sir William Petty made ſevery 
Among a great number of phyſicians that flouriſh- || uſeful diſcoveries in phyſic, anatomy and botan 
ed in this reign, Dr. Thomas Sydenham is juſtly || Such was the ſtate of commerce and learning at 


of Engliſhmen, which had been ſo often invaded by 
former princes, were eſtabliſhed on a ſolid found:. 


placed at the head of that profeſſion. He was a per- this remarkable period of hiſtory, when the libe 
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From the Revolution to the Acceſſion of George J. 


WILLIAM III. and MARV II. King and Queen of England, 


L T was highly conſiſtent with the genius || preſerve the good opinion they had conceived of his 
| integrity. He laid before them the critical ſituation 
of affairs in Europe, particularly in theſe kingdoms, 

and concluded with an earneſt requeſt, that they 

would concur in the moſt effectual meaſures to pre- 
ſerve the domeſtic peace, and promote the happineſs | 
of the nation. He ſoon after ſent a meſſage to the 

: houſe, aſſuring them that he had received certain 

advice, that James had ſailed with an armament from 

Breſt to invade Ireland. Defirous of convincing the 
world that they would ſupport his majeſty, both 
houſes came to a reſolution to aſſiſt him with their 
lives and fortunes : they voted-a temporary aid of 
four hundred and twenty - thouſand pounds, to be 
levied by monthly aſſeſſments, Both houſes . waited 
on his majeſty to inform him of this refolution, 

e pl This complaiſance in the parliament was, however, 

vailed upon to approve of the revolution. The far from being unanimous, ſeveral of the peers both 

* the bulk, but not the whole ef || ſpiritual and temporal, refuſed to rake the oaths to 
this party. The former had very ſufficient reaſons to || the preſent government, and did not therefore attend 

-diſapprove of the new ſettlement; but they were || their duty in parliament. Among the former were 

Joined by a confiderable number of proteſtants, who, || Sancroft, archbiſhop. of Canterbury; Turner, biſhop 

either from the ſttong impreſſions they had received || of Ely; Ken, of Bath and Wells; White, of Peter- 

from the late doctrine of paſſive obedience and non borough; Lake, of Chicheſter; Lloyd, of Norwich; 
reſiſtance, could er chink it lawful to reſiſt James, Thomas, of Worceſter; and Frampton, of Glou- 
or from their being perſuaded that the hereditary || cefter : the four firſt: had been impriſoned in the 
right of the crowti was indefeaſible, joined the catho- || Tower by James, for refuſing to publiſh his deciars- 
lics. The laſt abſolutely refuſed to take the oaths to || tion for liberty of conſcicnce. The temporal peers 
the preſent government, and were thende ſtiled ,non- || ho refuſed the oaths; were the duke of. Newcaſtle; 
jurors. Theſe parties diſturbed the operations of the ¶ the earls of Clarendon, Litchfield, Exeter, Yarmouth 

"miniſtry during this whole reign, and prevented the || and Stafford; with the lords Griffin and Stowel. 

people from reaping all the advantages they might || William's friends were not deſerted like thoſe of 

otherwiſe have obtained from the revolution. ] Charles the ſecond ; they were rewarded for theit 

| Before any of the principal acts of government || fidelity. Among the reſt Dr. Gilbert Burnet, vv 

could be performed, it was neceſſary to aſſemble .a || had for ſonfe titne reſided in Holland, and came ove! 

parliament, or give that title to the convention. The || with the prince as his chaplain, 'was promoted to the 

latter was choſen as the eaſieſt and moſt expeditious || ſee of Saliſbury. The king, at once an enemy Þ 

method; Accordingly William, on the twenty-third || perſecution, and a friend to Calyiniſm, was Ve} 

of February, gave the royal aſſent to a bill, to || deſirous of 2 the proteſtant diſſenters a ſhue 

4 remove and prevent all queſtions and diſputes con- {| in the government; but he could not prevail vp” 

cerning the aſſembling and ſetting of this preſent || the parliament to aboliſh the ſacramental teſt in 

parliament.” By this act the convention, which had || vour of the preſbyterians. They, however, paſ 

ſettled the crown on the prince and princeſs of || a bill under the title of * An act for exempting . 

Orange, was changed into a parliament. This bill || majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects diſſenting from u 

being paſſed, the King repaired to the houſe of lords, || church of England, from the penalties of 2 

and delivered a ſpeech from the throne, wherein he || laws,” This law is ſtill in force, and generally call 


AD. J and fyirit of the Engliſh to place the 
189. friend of liberty on the throne; efpe- | 
cially as they did not ſtrip the crown of any of its 
juſt prerogatives, when they preſented it to the prince 
of Orange, The power of ſummoning, proroguing, | 
and diffolving parliaments, of chuſing members” of 


was exttemely deſirous of giving no offence to the 


council was compoſed of perſons who had always been | 
the friends of li erty, and could therefore”, give no | 
' offence to thoſe who were true lovers of their country. 
There was, however, a party in the nation who | 


r 


2 


thanked them for the great confidence they had {| the Act of Toleration. About the ſame time WI“ 


repoſed in him by intruſting him with the Engliſh [| liam acquired great popularity by recommending © 


ſceptre, and aſſured them it ſhould be his ſludy to [|] the parliament the abolition of hearth-money, ich 
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A, D. 1689. 
which was conſidered as a heavy burden bn the poor. 
Pleaſed with the attention paid to their intereſts, the 
ople looked upon their new ſovereign as their fa- 
ther, and paid him the tribute of gratitude and 
The many ſhameful embezzlements of the public 
revenue before the revolution, now induced the par- 
liament to provide a remedy for preventing ſuch fla- 
itious practices for the future. They reſolved to 
allot a ſeparate fund for the maintenance of the king's 
houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity z and ſub- 
jet the reſt of the public revenue to the controul of 
arliament. - The 3 was diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Civil Liſt, an'appellation it ſtill retains. 
They alſo voted, that theſe ſums. ſhould be granted 
only from year to year, or, at moſt, for a very ſhort 
term. This appropriation of the public revenue was 
of infinite advantage to the nation, and the ſtrongeſt 
bulwark of the people's liberties. They were now 


laviſhed away by the ſovereign in articles of pro- 


porting armies to wreſt from the 
their moſt invaluable privileges. 


On the ſixteenth of December, the 


generous donors 


king and queen when they accepted the crown. A 
remarkable clauſe was added to the bill, by which all 


W I'L:L IA M. III. und M A R Y . Il: 


papiſts, and all perſons marrying papiſts, were ex- 
cluded from the throne. | 
This manner of applying the public money could 
not be very agreeable to William, whoſe revenue was 
granted only for a ſhort and limited time. The ſum 
of two hundred thouſand pounds was granted him 
for the ſupport of the crown in time of peace. 
William conſidered this meaſure as a mark of their 
difidence, by which he was [diſtinguiſhed from all 
his predeceſſors, and thought it an ungrateful return 
for the great ſervices he had done the nation. The 
Tories, deſirous of diſtreſſing the Whigs, now made 
a tender of their ſervices to the king, who recom- 
mended an act of indemnity . to the parliament, in 
order to profit by their aſſiſtance ; bur ſo many fri- 
volous objections were made to it, merely to prolong 
the time, that it was dropped at the end of the ſeſſion, 
This increaſed the difference between the two parties, 
and gave great uneaſineſs to the government. 
The authority of William was acknowledged in 
Scotland as well as in England, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts and emiſſaries of the dethroned monarch. 
James, who was now in Ireland, wrote to the Scottiſh 
convention, ſolliciting the members to maintain his 
lawful rights againſt the uſurper. He promiſed them 
immediate aſſiſtance z he offered pardon to all who 
would return to their duty, and threatened the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhments to-thoſe who ſhould perſevere in 
their rebellion. But both his promiſes and threaten- 
ings produced not the deſired effect. Indeed, in his 


The duke of Hamilton, preſident of the aſſembly, 


equally obnoxious on account of his religious and 
political principles. They voted, that James, by 
eing a papiſt, and having exerciſed the royal autho- 

| Fity without taking the oaths preſcribed by the law; 
by having attacked the fundamental conſtitution of 
a limited monarchy, and violated the laws and liber- 
ties of the nation, had forfeited all, right to the 
crown, and, in conſequence of that forfeiture, ' the 
throne was now vacant.  'This vote was immediately 
paſſed into a law, under the title of An act for 
ſettling the crown of Scotland upon the kin and 
i of England.” All. attempts to, aſſiſt James 
king Prohibged x lem and Mary were proclaimed 
nh ome queen of Scotland; and commiſfioners ſent 
ncon with the act which eſtabliſhed” their 


authority. 1 hs 
The Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
171 57 [1 


eight burgeſſes. I 
Il under the title of « Lords of Articles,” having 
ot L king gave the | 

royal aſſent to the bill of rights, and ſucceſſion, | 
agreeable to the declaration of rights made to the 


Prorogued the aſſembly. 


emn _ of the crown of that kingdom to their 
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majeſties, propoſed the form of an oath, containing, 
among other things, a 3 to extirpate hereſy, 
William abſolutely refuſed at firſt to take this oath, 


proteſting he would never lay himſelf under an obli- 
| gation of being a perſecutor: he was tod fond of 
liberty himſelf, to be deſirous of deſtroying 


it in 


others. The commiſſioners aſſured him, that the 


Intention of the oath was very different; and on that 


declaration he accepted the crown of Scotland. | 
The meeting of the ſtares of that kingdom was 
now; by virtue of a commiſſion from their majeſties 
to the duke of Hamilton; changed into a parliament: 
But complaints ſoon aroſe in that aſſembly againſt the 


king, who thought himſelf empowered to appoint 


the judges, and left ſome of the national grievances 


unredreſſed. Prelacy was; however, once more abo- 
liſhed in Scotland; but the preſbyterian diſcipline was 
not eſtabliſhed, owing to ſome diſputes between the 


| king and the parliament. The principal of theſe ar- 
no longer apprehenſive of ſeeing the aids they granted | 


ticles reſpected the lords; It was the cuſtom for the 


| king's commiſſioner to nominate eight biſhops; who 
fuſion, or applied to the nefarious purpòſes of ſup- 


ſhould chuſe eight lords, and theſe —— barons and. 

Theſe jointly formed a committee; 
an 
excluſive right to propoſe a reformation of abuſes, 


and ſuch meaſures as they thought uſeful to the king- 
| dom. This important privilege was claimed by the 


Scottith parliament, William; in part, refuſed their 
requeſt; He conſented that the ſtates ſhould chuſe 
the lords, and deliberate on ſuch articles as the latter 
ſhould reject. But this was not thought ſufficient ; 


they wanted more extenſive privileges; while the 
king, fearful that they meant to reſume that liberty 
which had ſo often degenerated into licentiouſneſs, 
and unwilling to enter into conteſts with the parlia- 
ment, as they might have been attended with dan- 


gerous conſequences in the inſancy 


of his reign, 


It muſt not, however, be imagined; that this revo- 
lution in Scotland was attended with no oppoſition; 


ſtood a regular ſiege ; but having neglected to furniſh. 
the place with a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, he. 
was forced to capitulate on terms very advantageous 

to the garriſon, though he. generouſly declined to 


ſollicit any for himſelf, - He was, indeed, perſuaded, 
that it would have been abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
the duty he owed his maſter, to conſult his own in- 
tereſt while he was defending the royal cauſe: 

While the caſtle of Edinburgh 
earl of Dundee, at the head of a body of Scotch: 


roh-was inveſted, the 


highlanders, attacked the Engliſh, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general Mackay, with the utmoſt 
fury, routed a large diviſion of them at the firſt onſet, 


and would, in all probability, have obtained a com- 
plete victory, had he not unfortunately been killed 
. l ed, by a random ſhot. His death put an end to the 
ration, they were vain, and almoſt -ridiculous. || conteſt, The highlanders loft their courage with 


| | their general; and one misfortune treading on the 
ealily carried the v inſt 1 h | h | 
the votes againſt a prince, who was 


heels of another, they laid down their arms, and 

accepted the amneſty offered by the Engliſh. | 
James ſucceeded no better in Ireland than in 

Scotland. His behaviour, indeed, ſoon loſt him the 


affections of his beſt friends. The earl of Tyrconnel, | 
attached to him both by gratitude and a ſimilarity of 


religious ſentiments, exerted himſelf in the ſervice of 
his maſter. He had ſecured the moſt important. 
places in the kingdom before the king abandoned the. 
Engliſh throne, Inſtigated at once by the motives 


of religion, policy and prudence, he treated the un- 


happy proteſtants with ſo much ſeverity and rigour,, 


| that they abandoned their reſidence, and fled for 
protection to their brethren in the north of Ireland, 


where Kilmore, Coleraine, Inniſkilling, and Lon- 


| donderry, deelared for William. 
after making a. fo- ||. L 


ſtate of affairs in Ireland, when 
.ewis XIV. undertook to ſupport his old friend and 
ally in the recovery of one part at leaſt of his domi- 

wh - nions. 


The duke of Gordon, ſtill faithful to the Stuart 
family, defended the caſtle of Edinburgh, which, 
was now blocked up; by the troops of the city. He: 


and nzglefting his own buſineſs and ſituation; that 


and on the twenty- ſeeond landed at Kingſale, in Ire. 
land. He immediately ſet out for Cork, where he || 


5 982 was nor to be rouzed to action by 7 
hi 
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nions. Perhaps there was hardly ever a more ſtriking 


contraſt than between th:fe two ptinces. The one | 
adted the part of a generous monarch, the other that 


of à mere devotee, always ſurrounded by Jeſuits, 


he might attend to their -ecclefiaſtical controverſies 
aud metaphyſical diſtinctions. Little ſucceſs could 
be expected from the attempts of a prince of fo bi- 
potted a diſpoſition. Lewis, however, furniſhed him 
with five thouſand forces, under the command of 
M. de Lauſun. Theſe troops were embarked” at 


Breſt on board a fleet conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of 


the line, ſix frigates, three fire-ſhips, and a ſufficient 


number of tranfports. Lewis alſo furniſhed - him 


with arms for forty thouſand men, a large ſum of 
money, and ſuperb equipages. At their parting, 
the French monarch embraced him, and ſaid, I 
cannot wiſh you better than that I may never ſee you. 

James failed fram Breſt on the ſeventh of March; 


was received' by the magiſtrates in their formalities. 
The people alſo expreſſed their zeal and their joy in 
the moſt extravagant manner. The earl of Tyrconnet 
joined him with an army of thirty thouſand foot, and 


eight thouſand horſe. But theſe happy beginnings 


ſoon terminated unfortunately... James took no care 


to gain the affeftions of his ſubjects. Inſtead of 
endeavouring to gain the proteſtants over to his in- 
tereſt by 4855 of kindneſs and popularity, he exaſ- | 
perated them ſtill more by his eruelty and arrogance. | 


On his approaching the capital, the catholic biſtipps 
and prieſts met him at the Caſtle-gate in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, having the hoſt carried before them. He 
immediately diſmiſſed all the proteſtant members of 


| the council, and filled their ſeats with papiſts He 


publiſhed, indeed, ſeveral proclamations, promiſing 
protection to all his ſubjects in general who ſhould 
pteſerve their conſtaney ; but ſo little regard was paid 


to his promiſes, that they all. reſolved to imitate the 


example of their friends, and ſtand in their own de- 
fence. © He ſoon made himſelf maſter of Coleraine 
and'Kilmore, and exercifed the moſt brutal cruelty: 
on all of that perſuaſion who fell into his hands. 
Ferrified at theſe inhiuman proceedings, and alarmed 
by the report'of a general maffacre intended to be 


perpetrated an all Who adhered to the reformed reli- || 
gion, they fled from all parts of the country, and || 


ſhur themſelves up in Londonderry, fully determined 
to ſuffer all the herrors of famine, rather than ſubmit 
to fo brutal an enemy. An expreſs was difpatched 
to England, imploring immediate aſſiſtance. Sore 
arms and ammunition were directly ſent them; and 
about the middk of April, two regiments, under the 
command of the colonels Richards and Cunningham, 
avive> ir „ gt 5 bt 200 
Buy this time James's army had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Londonderry; and advice of. the ene. 
my's approach was ſent to Lundy, the governor, by 
Mr. Walker, a proteſtant clergyman of Donaghmore, 
who had raiſed a regiment for the defence of himſelf 


and his brethren. Lundy immediately ſummoned a 


council of war, at which both' Richards and Cun- 
ningham aſſiſted. Whether the members were af-- 
fected with cowardice or treachery, is uncertain; but 
they came to a reſolution, that the town was unte- 
' nable, and that it would therefore be imprudent. to 
land the regiments. Walker was of a very different 
opinion, and uſed. every argument in his power toi 
prevail upon the governor to take the field immedi- 
ately; and bring on a general engagement' with the 
enemy; promiing that the proteſtant infiabitants 


would do their: duty, and fall nobly in the conteſt; | 


rather chan ſubmit to an enemy whoſe very religion 
rendered them inhumanly cruel. Bur all his endea- 
vours were in vain : the puſillanimous foul of the 


arguments. He concealed himfetF in his chamber 
- * o . » 
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Exaſperated at this cowardly bebavivuf bf hor 
| who ought to have exerted themſelves in mſpif the 
{ inhabitants with courage, Walker, and majorB i 
che . „ # ptanva reſolved to defend their rer 
| and liberties to the laſt extremity; and bürp 80 
| felves under the ruins of the town, rather thank: 
do the enemy. They immediately formed the injub;. 
tants, amounting to ſeven thouland this, ito di: 
ferent regiments ; taught them the manner of vg" 
their arms, the firing; of cannon, and Ether ps, 
Their religious ſentiments infpired them With's noble 
| contempt of death, and they determined to Gbriquer | 
e . OV PDE OO Yr 
While Walker and his worthy aſſociate were ent 
ployed in * their Jirtle atmy, Roron, the 
| Frencti'general, approached the walls; and begin fs 
play upon the town from ſeveral batteries. But mh 
inhabitants, though the fortifications were in 4 very 
poor condition, and defended only by twenty piece: 
| of. artillery, bravely repelled all the attacks of: the 
| enemy. James was with the army at the opening of 
the trenches, but ſoon after returned to Dablin 10 
| open the ſeſſion of pathament. Exaſperated at the 
| noble defence made by the inhabitants, Ron, 4 
| perſon of more than favage brutality,” cauſed four 
thouſand proteſtants ts be ſtripped naked, and in 
that condition driven cloſe to the walls of the town, | 
as ſo many victims deſtined to deſfruction, which tile 
ſurtender of the place alone could preſerve. But 
| this infernal conttivante produced not the defired 
effect. Walker cauſed gibbets to be erected on the 
walls, and informed rhe French general, thar unleß 
he ſuffered theſe wretched: people to retire} he would. 
immediately hang up every catholic in the town, w- 
=o with-all the priſoners they had taken in their , 
allies, Convinced, by the noble defehice'the inhabi. | 
| rants had already mate, that the threat -would be 
immediately carried into execution, Rozoti ordered | 
the unhappy proteftants to be releaſed ; but the bu. 
ral eruelties they hat already ſuffeted, rendered hi 
mercy now of little effect; the gre tet part of them | 
The diſtreſs of famine, which now ra 17 
be 
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Monmoutb's rebellion, arrived in ge 6 F | 
e had fe- 


up the river, under the protection of the 


communication with the ſea,” by means of the r 


ffrong batteries on Both fades of the kek, ad 
drawn a ſtrong boom” acroſs the channel. © The 


> a att: 


of the thi 
ſtrong g 
the batter it the boom 
Ent.! ſted; the boom e | 
| way, and the ſhips reached tlie town in fafety, 15 


| Rozon now peroeived that apy farther actenpe 
reduce the:place would be in Vain. He raiſed 


fiegr, and retired from before! the town, Wh e 
hep 


| kad loft-nine thoufand men. Kitk' entered the Þ© | 
| with his reinforcement ; and Walker, at. the JÞ 
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bbs Wit ren ti: d MARY fi. A b. 4669. 40 
e Wödad, were the king and queen received | with 16 much intrepidity; that they were maſters of 
bee a n be dase de ie p dre Yor hi 
giſtingoiſhed value DEER nde 


opened rheir gates at the firſt ſimmmons; and had not 
ſo many delays have been made in ſending the general 
the train of artillery he had left behind him in Eng- 
s veul, he behaved in Ireland as if be had been fand, Schomderg would have made a much greater 
aciolls to renaer both his government aud perſon A . but in conſequence of this ſtrange conduct 
dc ee Engliſh. | He agam püblifhed a deela: if he was obliged 10 conkinde inaRtive during the fe- 
22 (1966 en his impartiality with regard to the mainder of the campaign. On the approach of 
ä hob dans, on the preference he gabe them, on the Winter, both the Eriglhſh and Iriſh retired into quar- 

pro reftan K ts Protect them; and to maintain a per- {| ters. en i | 

Ce ety # batted his | Tae Fate delays" cht had 'proverned Schöneberg 
from purſuing his coriqueſt; alto rendered the deſigns 

of the naval armanients abortive: Admiral Herbert, 
How earl of Torrington; did not ſail again for Ire- 
Yard till che ſeaſon was far ad vanceꝗ. b intention 
was to ſurptize the city of Cork; but was diverted 
from his purpoſe by falſe intelligence, that James 
with his whole army was encamped in the neighboeur- 
hood. It was therefore thought imprutent to attack 
gem, of held any correfpondenee With James's ene. ff the city; and the whole fleet, after a ſhort (tay on the 
mies. About three thouſand were inelüded in this Trich coaſt; returned tõ England, and came ts af 


des Had g effect £6 alter the'cotdutt of 
es. Still intuned to deſpotiſm; feill immoderate 


iſes. The Iriſh parliament, conſiſting chiefly 
be cathollcs, anwulled the get by which the Pro- 


| eftares Which had boen takeh frem the catheltes. 
The conſequence was, that they were ſtripped of all 
their poſſefſions with the utmoſt Teverity ; and, to 


anchor in orbay. _—_ 0 85 . 
y The parliament meeting on the hineteenth of Ocfto- 
ber, the king tepaited to the hotife of peers; and iti 
| his ſpeech from the throhe, explained the neceſity 
| of their grafting an immediate Booby for carrying on 
1 the war in Ireland'; and that they would determine 
| fpecdily with regard to the meaſures they intended to 
[| purſee in reſpeck to the grafid alliarice formed àgainſt 
France. Aftef his majeſty's Tpeech had been taledh 
inte confitieration; they andhiawulty reſolved to aſſiſt 
him in fedubing Trelafid, and Th joining, His allies 
| duced t6 the neceffity of cifling copper tony, and [| Abroad, for a vigerous ptoſccntion' of the War #painſt 
1 , 1 Ftuheb; Rnd to Wa gbd ele oled they 
intrinfically Wörth, iff order ᷑e pay his top. THis, I vored'n ſupply of two milfions; to be raHſed by a 
togethet with exotbitant taxes afld puineus expeditnits, || Hhdctax' of thite ſhillings the pound; and 2941: 
were the reſourtes of lis prepoſictous governinent. J tonal duties 8 coffee, tea, and chotolate, 
Whether James àcted frei Rifriſelf, er froth the ad-] Prey diſputes between the Whigs and the Tories 
vice of ochets, he ought to have foreſcen, that this [| were'nbw cafrlech to che greateſt Height, William was 
abuſe of 4 töttering aufherity would by no meuns | nov ealeulated for jdinifig in theſe conteſts; he few 
I theim with fegret and concerh. Cold, referved, ſilent; 
Peſirous of terminsting, xs ſ5on as peffible; the || peherally ſhüt up in his cloſer; without d taſte For an 
in ET ſent idrhiral Metz || thing bur the thats; moſt comittionly at Hampton“ 
bert with twelve ſhips of the line; ohe frre ſhip; and [| ebuft, becauſe the af of London did not agree with 
Js I his conſtitution; he Was by nd mens popülar, and 
then fitting out for the affiſtanes of Jaines; under the || began te loſe the affeRiots of the Englith. He few 
command of Chateau Renaud. Soon after the Eng, HIS error; and policy for onte prevailed over nature 
He fuddefily adopted the 61d popular euſtsms, wil 


dangerous even in time of * in -Yliofs troübles 
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of the wind. Herbert did every thing itt Ris power] The ehuteh ef England; whith hared popery; 
to gain the weather-pabe of the eneiny' 3 but ffnding [| wid far fromm being fond of Calviniſm in the priher; 
| 


refbyterians; - Bret his 
| A &Boftive: The lowef | 
use of 'converacidn' oppoſtd tir dttetpt with the 
| + I} ettheft frmnefs. Om tins oa they hat recourſe 
- Preparations wete, in ri meat tithe} Waking; fer tg tlie Phraſe ſed 5% the antzeht Barohs ; „ We will 
ſending an atmy over to Ireland 4 bug; 5 ſore rt. {| tot Have the las of England cfranged.“ This in- 
accountable neglect in thoſe to Who the milhige- ce d the animofity, already flidiently alarming, 
| Ra between the td parties. ThE Tories, perfuaded 
been ſix months in Tretand befote a Epglifft 4Hity I] they ſhould gain the afeendalt By fraking their court 


and maintalhed, for ſoftic tittte, a auen e Il Endeavors vet fon tendere 
the enemy; bur, or the apptoach of eytHiit | 


was ready to embark for- that kingdom” At Mit {| to the king; made hith the mit pömpous promiſes 

agvöhe anda ef faß lies: provided he world 15 u act of obli⸗ 
ſuitable train of artHllety; being ready, the duke of Vb and diffolb the ptefeſt i roy The Whigs 
Schomberg was appointee Here and the förtes {| for difeoveredt che deſign of their antagoniſts, and 
landed in the 'neighbduthobd of Catfiekfergas 66 I| orcker to reader their aftettipt abortive, they ititro- 
the thirteenth of Augaft) About ten tHGufAnν foot I duced a bill for reſtorin corpotirions'to their anicient 
and dragoons were detached" to take 8 off of Hettesand privileges; t6 Wich a clauſe was added, 
Belfaſt, which was #Batidvtied” by ths erletmy ar tier {| denouncing the ſevereſt penalties” àgainſt thoſe who 
approach. They, However, retired ns fütther rBYf | HA been wg 25 concerned in dehvering up the 
Carrickfergti propoſe | harters. TH&Torits' oppoſed this clauſe with their 


—arrickfergos, whereithey pre to Hake'4 Natid f JORTU tin ett 
*ganft the Engliſh ; But tlie Hatter atrackeck tlie place I] otthcnt force; atid it Was ar lengelt rejected. The vl 
| | 9 as | W 
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It in four days. Newry, Dundalk, and other places 5 


A. D. 1690. 


itſelf, however, paſſed both houſes; but the lords 
were ſo equally divided on this occaſion; that the 
majority conſiſted of a ſingle voice only. Both par- 
ties now made the ſtrongeſt applications to the king 
to bring him over to their reſpective intereſts. Wil- 


liam was under the greateſt perplexity how to deter- 
mine : the behaviour of the Whigs had given-him 
ſufficient reaſon to think that they were tinctured 


with republican principles, and conſequently enemies 


to the regal power. He was therefore perſuaded, 


that by giving the royal aſſent to the bill, he mult in 


a manner de dependent wholly on them, and therefore 
retain nothing more than the ſhadow of a king. On 
the other hand, he was no ſtranger to the attachment 
of the Tories to the divine indefeaſible right of 
| kings, and therefore it would be higheſt imprudence 
to k 6A in them an unlimited. confidence. 

conſiderations, and the violent heats between the 
two parties ſo greatly affected him, that he was on 
the point of re 
ing into Holland. The warmeſt of his friends inter- 
poſed their influence, and by their perſuaſion William 
was prevailed upon to lay his plan aſide. Determined 
not to reſign the crown which had been ſo generouſly 
given him, he declared his intention of paſſing over 
into Ireland and heading his own ame. 
A. D. 1690. This declaration was agreeable to 
neither pa 
fearful leaſt the fatigues of a campaign, and the bad 
climate of the country, excluſive of the chance of 


war, might have a fatal effect on the weak and tender 
conſtitution of the king, whoſe death, at this juncture, 


would probably involve the nation in all the horrors 
of a civil war. The Tories oppoſed it from a very 
different motive. They knew the military abilities 
of William, and therefore dreaded his taking the 
field againft their old maſter. ' Both parties therefore 


for once agreed in their oppoſition, and determined to 


N an addreſs againſt his intended expedition. 
William, aware of their intention, came to the houſe 


on the ſeventeenth of January, and in a ſpeech which | 


he made to both houſes, declared, in form, his inten- 
tion of paſſing over into Ireland. He told them, that 
having already ventured his life to preſerve the laws 
and liberties of England, he was willing once more 


to expoſe it, in order to ſecure the een of theſe 


bleflings. Having ended his ſpęech he prorogued 
the parliament till the twenty- ſecond of April; but 
on the ſixth of February it was diſſolved by procla- 
mation, and the writs were iſſued for electing a new 


one to meet on the twentieth of March. 


* 
. # 


oY The election was ſo favourable to the Tories, that 


they had a conſiderable majority in the lower houſe, 


and the aſſembly was agitated with the moſt violent 
debates. Two bills in particular were violently op- 
poſed and as violently defended. The one for rn 
ing the acts of the preceding parliament; the other 
for requiring all perſons in office, on pain of impri- 
ſonment, to take an oath, abjuring king James, The 
firſt paſſed notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the moſt 
violent amongſt the Tories. The houſe was ap: 


_ 
5 


| Feier of the conſequences, if that parliament, 
y preſent government was 

balls ſtriking the general put an end to his life. Thus 

| fell the famous Schomberg in the eighty- third year of 

| his age, after along life replete with military glory-- = 


virtue of which the preſent. 
_ eſtabliſhed, ſhould be declared illegal. The fecond, 
which the. Whigs ſupported in concert with the 
- miniſtry, with all their power, was more obſtinately 


oppoſed. The king, apprehenſive that an open, rap; | 
e 


ture between the two parties would be the conſe- 
quence, deſired the miniſtry to give up the point. 
This interpoſition of the king ſo highly diſguſted the 
earl of Shrewſbury, then ſecretary of ſtate, that he 
immediately reſigned his poſt; nor could all the re- 


monſtrances of the king, who was no ſtranger to his 


om abilities, prevail upon him to keep the ſeals, till 


is return from Ireland. The Whigs had alſo the 


mortification to ſee an act of oblivion 


paſſed in favour 
of their antagoniſts. | ih 2 


fter conſtituting the queen regent, during his ab- 


Theſe 


igning the Engliſh ſceptre, and retir- | 


rty. The friends of the revolution were 


ſence, William embarked for Ireland-on the fourth of 
June, and on the fourteenth landedb at Carrickfergus, 
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| fide, and the ſecond, rebounding from the ground, 


or way to the moſt extravagant expreſſions: of joy. 


did honour to the prince they inſulted. _ - ©. 


removed 


troops. It was now determined in a council of war 


upon, and diſperſed the infantry. In this attack La 
5 405 who ſerved in William's army. Schomberg, 
ments that had forded the river, and that the French 
medlately to head them. He had no. ſooner reached 
French proteſtants, and putting himſelf at their head, 


whole army. The forces that had hitherto. fought 


= 


attended by prince George of Denmark, che 5 
Ormond, the carls' of Oxford, Scarborough auf | 
Mancheſter, and many other perfons of din, 
The gallant Schomberg, grown old in arms, had 


fulfilled the expectations of the people. His troope 
thoſe of 


had been ſickly and far inferiorin number to 

the enemy. He had therefore carefully avoided ., . 

engagement with the Iriſh; but this delay, tho. 
the effect of prudence; and which deſerved the hi un 

applaufe, was the ſubje& of complaint. 5 | 
is it tO pleafe a populace who have not the op oz 
Judging equitably of the aftions. of gen 

on a different 


menü 
The military affairs in Ireland p 

aſpect on the king's arrival. His army was now 
ſuperior to that of the enemy, and William was at 
once more active and more ſucceſsful. James deter. 
mined to venture the whole on the event of a batile: 
William was re deſirous that one deciſive * 
gagernent ſhould put a final period to all competition 

or the ſovereignty of Ireland. Both therefore moped 
towards each other-in order of battle; the river Boyne 
ſeparated, the two armies,” each of which conſiſted of 
near forty thouſand men. 
Before the battle began, William, deſirous: of . 
connoitring the ſituation of the enemy, advanced to 
the bank of the river. His perſon was known by 
ſeyeral of the officers in James's army, and two field 
pieces were brought down to the river's bank through 
a hidden pathway, and planted againſt his perſon, 
The firſt ſhot killed a man and two horſes cloſe to his 


grazed his right ſhoulder, and occaſioned a conſider- 
able contuſion. The enemy, believing he was lain, 


he news flew like lightening, to France. The par- 
tizans of James, ſtill. blind and credulous in dei 
prejudices, made public rejoicings, which certainly 
William to prevent any confuſion in his own army, 
rode th 7 che ranks, and by that means effectually 
the impreſſions which this. falſe rumout 

might otherwiſe have produced on the ſpirits of his 


* 


to croſs the river, and give the enemy battle the next 
day. The Engliſh accordingly forded the ſtream, 
ſtood the ſhock. of the Iriſh. cavalry, and broke in 


Caillemont was killed at the head of the French re- 
informed of the furious attack made upon the reg: 
refugees were without a leader, paſſed the ſtream im- 
the oppoſite bank, than he rode full ſpeed to the 


he cried out, © Behold your perſecutors.” Animated 
by his example, the refugees attacked the enemy with 
the utmoſt fury; but a party of . James's guards, 
rounded Schomberg. Exaſperated at the attempt, 
and deſirous of revenging the inſult, the refugees 
fired upon them with too little caution; one of the 


This misfortune was like to have been fatal to tht 


with ſuch remarkable intrepidity, ſeemed to have loſt 
their courage with their general: their arms remain 
inactive in their hands; they gazed at each other with 
filent aſtoniſhment, and gave ground 575 The 
enemy perceived it, and animated with ſo fortune 
an incident, returned to the charge with fuch ardouf 
and intrepidity, as ſeemed to command ſucceſs. Wir 
liam, who might be faid to be every where during tbe 
whole action, perceiyed the advantage of the enem : 
and brought up the left wing at the very moment 
when they were going to fall Upon the cenie I; 
midated at his approach they. halted, faced abe 


1 
4 


Alarmed at this backwardneſs, 
rode up to the latter, and in a ſharp tone of 


reſumed their uſual courage, and returned to the 


4 1 4 7 


ood order. 


» * 


In this memorable battle the contraſt between the 


bours. | | 5 
f Purſuant to theſe orders Totritigron” ſtood out to 
ea immediately, with the combined fleets of England 


and Holland. The enemy ſoon appeared in fight, 

and. The enemy ſoon appeared if ſight 

and on the thirtieth of June, the engagement dear 
g. The 


af Beachy- head about fine in the morning; 


oh ſquadron engaged the F rench with the utmoſt 
„ery, but Torrington kept his diviſion in a line, | 


= fought at too great a diſtance, The Dutch, de- ¶ portance to James N of their maritime ſitu- 
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ſirous of bringing on a cloſer engagement, advanced 


towards the enemy, and by that means were ſeparated 


from the Engliſn. Tourville, the French admiral, 


perceived the imprudent valour of the Dutch had 
carried them too far, and determined to take ad- 
vantage of their error:. He accorditigly collected all 
his ſhips that were now engaged. with 

and ſurrounded the Dutch ſquadron. All retreat was 
no cut off, and the whole ſquadron muſt have been 


the Engliſn, 


taken, had not Calembourgh the Dutch admiral 


fortunately ordered his ſhips to drop their arichars 
with all their ſails ſtanding. This ſaved his ſquadron: 


| The tide ſet ſtrongly up the channel, 'arid there being 
| very little wind, t ce | 
the ſtratagem, were ſoon hurrried away by the tide; 


e French, who were ignorant of 


while the Dutch continued ſafe at anchor beyond the 
reach of their canhon. They had, however, received 
conſiderable damage; their two vice admitals were 


illuſtrious, general in Europe, been one of the'num- || reſolved to retreat without hazarding another erigage- 


ment, and to deſtroy all the diſabled ſhips ſhould the 


all probability have been 


3 - 


* 


killed, and ſeveral of their ſhips {6 greatly ſhattered, 


that they were obliged to ſink them, in ordet to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the enemy. DRY he 


' Engliſh loſt two_ſhips, two of W 
| about four hundred men. The next da 


ns 


e Engliſh 


admiral, called a council of war, in which he was 


enemy attempt a purſuit. Torrington accor dingly 
retreated without much interruption to the mouth of 


the Thames, while Tourville, after continuing about 


five days in the channel returned to Breſt. The nation 


Was at once exaſperated and alarmed at this incident. 


r 


It was the common opinion, that if Tofrington had 


followed the example of the Blue ſquadron, and 
brought on a cloſe engagement, the enemy muſt have 


been defeated; the N of which, would in 


atal to the French, as it 


was almoſt impoſſible for them. to have retuf fed to 


r 


| Breſt, a very conſiderable ſquadron then lying in Ply- 


mouth ſound. . Torrington's conduct was cenſured 
by his own admirals, and on his arrival in London, 


| he was ſent to the tower. 


i 
„ 


This defeat though attended with no alarmitig con- 


' ſequences, furniſhed the jacobites with matter ſuffi 

; Cient for an ungenerous triumph. The people; who 
ſee only the hickics of things, were ſeized with the 
|]. moſt gloomy apprehenſions ; a deſcent on the coaſt 
| was every day expected; and a genefal panic was 
ſpread over the Kingdoni. The queen alone ſeemed 


unaffected with this unmianly feat; ſhe behaved with 


' admirable ſpirit and diſcretion. She made uſe of 
every precaution to render any attempt of the enemy 
[Iþ abortive. The principal ſea-ports were put into a 
good ſtate of defence: proper orders were iſſued for 
refitting the ſhips and augmenting the navy: the 
- militia of the weſteri counties was ertibodied ; and 


to ſtrike a greater terror into the domeſtic enemies of 


| the government, a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
| hending ſeveral diſaffected perſons, who were either 
| ſuſpeCted or accuſed of holding a correſpondence with 


James and his part 


y for diſturbing the internal peace 
of the Kingdom. e 
Pleaſed with this prudent and magnanimous con- 


duct in the queen, ſne teceived addreſſes from the city 


of London and moſt of the principal cotinties and 


corporations in the kingdom, who all declared their 
teſolution of ſupportitig her, her royal conſort, and 


the preſent government, at the hazard of their lives 


and fortunes. Theſe addreſſes were very grateful to 
the queen, who purſued her meafures with fuch pru- 
derice and ſucceſs, that the clamour gradually fub- 


ſided, and the tongue'of envy was huſhed to peace; 


Soon after William had left Ireland, the celebrated 
earl of Marlborough landed at the head of five thou- 
ſand men in the neighbourhood of Corke, and being 


1 joined by nearly the ſatne number under theeomman 


of the duke of Wirtemberg and general Scrivenmore, 
he undettook to reduce feyeral of the places in Ireland. 
Succeſs attended all his meaſures; he took the towns 
of Corke and Kingſale, which were of the laſt im- 


ation; 


— 
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quered d'Humieres at Valcour, was beaten at Fleurus || the Hague, to concert meaſures for the defence af 
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neceſſity for all the powers engaged in the alliance to || Provinces, the ſtates general, the ſtates of Holland, 
exert themſelves in the common cauſe, or ſubmit to | the council of ſtate, and other colleges, waited on the 

vg SH tet; 1 12 s fafe arrival. On 
narch in Europe P the twenty-ſixth of January, he made a public entey. 
William opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the || and, was received with great pomp, and the fin ak 
which he informed the aſſembly, that he had uſed his || in the principal ſtreets through which he f aſſed 
gene. 


Saxony, Trieves, Mentz, Cologne, the Palatine; 


Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Brandenburgh, 


liberties of a whole continent. 


| e | P. monſtrated the impro- 
his ſucceſs in Ireland, and on the queen's happy ad- priety of their former conduct, and the abſolute ne. 
miniſtration during his abſence. The commons || ceſſity of an immediate change of meaſures ; that 
: articularly told him, 4 That he too freely expoſed this was not the time to deliberate, but to act: that 
is invaluable life, on which the whole proteſtant in- the enemy was already maſter of the principal for. 
tereſt of Europe depended * and concluded with || treſſes which formed the barrier of the common li. 
aſſuring him, © that they ſhould always be ready to | berty ; and would ſoon: be able to poſſeſs himſelf of 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power: and as the | all the inferior fortifications, if a ſpirit. of diviſion, 
beſt and trueſt way of expreſſing their gratitude, they l ſelfiſhneſs, and - irreſolution, - continued to influence 
would endeayour effectually to ' ſupport his govern- them: that every one ought to conſider his own in- 


r 


ment againſt all his enemies.“ tereſt as involved in the good of the whole: that the 

forces of the enemy were numerous and powerful; 
and, if not prevented, would ſweep every thing be- 
fore them like a torrent: that it was in vain to oppoſe 
the pretenſions of injuſtice by unavailing complaints, 
unprofitable clamour, or fruitleſs proteſtations : that 


Nor were they long before they carried thefe 
aſſurances into execution : for the very day their ad- 
dreſs was preſented, they voted a ſupply of four 
millions for the ſervice of 'the enſuing year : a a 
ſum than had ever before been granted by an Engliſh Tl: 
parliament to their prince. Among other taxes for || not the reſolutions of a peaceable diet, nor the hopes 
raiſing this prodigious fum, a land-tax of three ſhil- | of ſome men of fortune built on a-fandy foundation, 
tings in the pound was impoſed ; the exciſe upon beer || would be ſufficient ; but that of powerful armies, 
and ale was doubled; a duty was laid on all India || bold enterprizes, and a prompt and vigorous execu- 
goods, foreign wrought ſilks, and feveral other com- tion to accompliſh the glorious work: that all theſe | 
modities imported; and a duty was impoſed upon || muſt be inſtantly employed - againſt the common 
new wines and ſpirits of the firſt extraction. They || enemy, if they meant to check his progreſs, and to 
alſo voted that one million ſhould be raiſed by the fnatch from his hands the liberties of Europe, which 
forfeited eſtates in Ireland, and that a bill ſhould' be I he was now ſubjecting to a cruel and heavy yoke. | 
prepared for confiſcating theſe eſtates, with a clauſeem- || He concluded with aſſuring them, That, for is 
powering his majeſty to grant one third of them to own part, he would neither ſpare his forces, his 
thoſe who had ſerved in the war: but this bill failed credit, nor his own perſon, to effect ſo noble a deſign; 
in the houſe of lords. l] dut would appear in the ſpring at the head of his 
A. D. 1691. On the fifth of January, the king, || troops, to fulfil faithfully his royal promiſes.” 
impatient of being in Holland where a congreſs was || This ſpeech was received with great applauſe 

ö appointed to be held by the allies, came to the houſe }| the whole aſſembly, and produced the moſt happ) 
of peers, and after giving the royal aſſent to ſuch bills effect. A reſolution was immediately taken to ene 
as were ready, he put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech | pry two hundred and five thouſand men ag 
from the throne, wherein he aſſured both houſes, that rance, of which the ſeveral princes and ſtates ver 
he entertained the moſt grateful ſenſe of their libera- || to furniſh the following : the king 
lity and diſpatch ; that the ſupplies they had granted || England, twenty thouſand ; the emperor, twenty 
mould be faithfully employed in the ſervices for which || thouſand ; the king of Spain in Flanders, We) 
they were allotted : that he would make no grant of || thouſand , the ſtates-general, twenty-five thouſand; | 
the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, till that affair ſhould || the duke of Savoy, and the troops of Milan, ar 
be fully ſettled in parliament, to the ſatisfaction of all || thouſand ; the elęctor of Bavaria, eighteen tout, ; 
parties. That he hoped they would take care to pro- the elector of Saxony, twelve thouſand ;. the 1 
pagate in their ſeveral counties, the fame principles Tor of Heſſe-Caſlel, eight thouſand ; the Co x 
of zeal and attachment to his government, which | uabia and Franconia, ten thouſand; the uk 

| 


they had ſo eminently diſplayed in parliament ;. and || Wirtemberg, fix thouſand , the ele&or « f Branden 


that he truſted the good underſtanding between iI burg, twenty thouſand ; the elector n 


4.5. 1692. WI U I IAM if. 


1 «Grids the prince of Liege, fix-thouſand 4 and 
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That he hoped the ſucceſs his forces had met with 
in Ireland would be a powerful inducement to their 


* 


theſe engagements been punctually fuffilled, a final! affiſting him with freſfn ſupplies. He recommended 


ſtop woll ſoon have been put to tlie conqueſts of 


France; but this was far from being the caſe. Few 


of the princes took any care to ſend their full quota 


of troops to the general rendezvous ; ſo that England 


nd Holland were obliged to bear almoſt the whole 
on and burden of the war. 


While William was thus nobly oppoſing the power | 
of France in the Low Countries, his general in Ire- 


land, baron Ginckle, ruined the remains of James's 


intereſt in that kingdom. Athlone was taken by 


ſtorm, and almoſt under the eye of the Iriſh army. 
A deciſive battle was fought at Agrim, where the 
catholic forces were totally routed; and Tyrconnel, 
the principal friend of James, was ſo affected with 
mat fatal misfortune, that: he died of grief The 


taking of Limerick crowned the ſucceſs of Ginckle. 


He granted the inhabitants an honourable capitula- 


tion, in which all the other places that had not yet 


ſubmitted were comprehended. It Was declared, 


that whoever” ſhould acknowledge the authority of 


William and Mary, a few: perſons only excepted, 
ſhould be reſtored to their fortunes, ptivileges and 
immunities, and enjoy the protection of the laws; 
that each perſon ſhould have liberty to retire, with 
his family and effects, into any other country except 
England or Scotland; that ſuch as choſe this alter- 
native, ſhould: be provided with carriages and tranſ- 
port veſſels; that the Roman eatholics ſhould enjoy 

the free exerciſe of their religion, as far as was con- 
ßiſtent with the laws of Ireland, and in the ſame man- 
ner they had enjoyed it in the reign of Charles II. 
Whether the proteſtants were ſatisfied with this treaty 
is not abſolutely known ; but Ginckle was ordered to 
put an end to the war; and his expedition was ſo 
much the more glorious, as Lewis XIV. had ſent a 
reinforcement of troops, and large quantities of am- 
munition and proviſions, to Limerick. But notwith- 
ſtanding the amneſty and liberty of conſcience, above 
twelve thouſand Iriſh choſe rather to baniſſi them. 


ſelves, than ſubmit to the government. France was | 
the kingdom they choſe. for their retreat, and where | 


they were thanked by James for their fidelity. It 


would have been more to his honour, and, perhaps, 
to his advantage, had he put himſelf at their head, 
and ſupported the declining ſtate of a kingdom ſo 


firmly attached to his ſervice. 


William returned to England in the month of 


April, and exerted all his abilities in reſtoring peace 
to his kingdom, which had been greatly diſturbed 
during his abſence by the ſecret practices of the male- 


contents. A conſpiracy had been formed for reſtor- | 
ing James, and ſeveral perſons apprehended juſt as | 


they were going to ſail for France. This rendered 


the plot abortive.” The king having thus put an end | 
to a contrivance that ſeemed to threaten the peace of | 
England, embarked for Holland on the ſecond of | 
May, in order to put himſelf at the head of the con- | 


„ 


ſederste af, e e ee ee 
The French had taken the field much ſooner than 
the allies. Luxemburgh, with an army of forty 


thouſand men, was advancing to beſiege Bruſſels; 


while the marquis de Boufflers, with another army, 
ſat down before Liege. William loſt no time in 
Putting himſelf at the head of the allied army, and 
ſoon rendered both enterprizes abortive. The French 


were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of both places almoſt | 


as ſoon as the trenches were opened. He endea- 
voured to bring Luxemburgh to an engagement; 
but in this he Was diſappointed; that general was 


unwilling to engage an army greatly ſuperior to his 


. 


own; and the campaign ended in Flanders without 
1 conſiderable advantage being gained on either 
ide. 1255 | : Poets heh 


805 the nineteenth of October, William landed in 


ngland from the continent; and on the twenty 


eons opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech 
dom the chrone, wherein he informed both houſes, 


the keeping a ſtrong. fleet at ſea, and an army of 
| ſixty-five thouſand men aſhore, that they might an- 
noy the enemy in the moſt ſenſible part: adding, 
that they had now an opportunity of eſtabliſhing: 


their future quiet and proſperity on a firm founda- 


tion; an opportunity which; if now neglected, might 
never return. | 1H 53 Taos mn $05 
The parliament congratulated William on his ſuc- 
ceſs, and declared their readineſs to ſupport him in 
the neceſſary war in which he was engaged againſt 
France. They alſo thanked general Ginekle for his 
ſervices, and the king created him earl of Athlone. 
But in the promiſe given by the parliament, there 
was, in general, more flattery than ſincerity. A ſecret 
diſcontent was every day gaining ground in the king- 
dom. The idea of keeping on foot an army of ſixty 
thouſand men alarmedꝭ the people. It was thought 
very ſtrange, that à greater number of troops ſhould 
|. r in times of the greateſt 
danger: it was even inſinuated, that ſo numerous an 
army might be employed to eſtabliſſi the throne of 
deſpotiſm on the ruins of the people's liberties; 

They complained, that they bore the whole burden 
of the war without reaping any of the profits. The 
moſt mortifying reflections were thrown out on the 
conduct of the miniſtry and the character of the 
Fans He was charged with ill nature and ingrati- 
|. tude;; chiefly on account of the earl of Marlborough, 
| who, inſtead of being rewarded for his ſervices, was 
| diſgraced. He was alſo accuſed of employing cor- 
ruption in electing members. to ſerve in parliament 
The Jacobites exaggerated all theſe grievances; and 
the Whigs, who had ſufficient reaion' to complain, 
| were not more tender with regard to the reputation 
of the miniſters. Theſe reflections, however, pro- 
duced no alarming conſequences ; the commons voted 
| upwards of a million and a half for the ſervice of 


a. A. 


| the navy and ordnance, and above two millions for 
It the ſervice of the land force. apron OE 


A. D. 1692. The funds for the year being at laſt 
| ſettled, the king came to the houſe of peers on the 
| twenty-fourth of February; and, after giving the 
royal aſſent to the bills that were ready, cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked his 
| parliament for the zeal and attachment they had 
4 ſhewn for his government, and the liberality and 
{ diſpatch with which they had provided for the ne- 
| ceſfities of the ſtate: adding, that he intended ſpee- 
dily to paſs over to the continent, in order to head 
the allied army in perſon, n 
Scotland, during theſe tranſactions, was greatly 
| agitated, William, ever ſince the commencement of 
his reign, had treated the preſbyterians with great 
reſpect; but that fiery ſect ſoon diſpleaſed him by 
their ſtrange conduct. He changed his opinion, and 
conferred his favours wholly on He ifriends of epiſ- 
copacy. Theſe, in their turn, abuſed: the credit they 


had obtained over a people whom they hated. Fheir 


behaviour enraged the preſbyterians, and the diſſo- 
| tution of their aſſembly was conſidered as an act of 
tyranny. They, however, continued their meetings, 
though expreſs orders had been ſent from the king to 
the contrary, and became the implacable cenſors of 
overnment. William had, indeed, given them rea- 
on for complaint, by maſſacring a number of the 
Scots highlanders, though Macdonald, their chief, 
had taken the oaths to the government. An enemy 
of chat leader had repreſented him at court as an ob- 
ſtinate rebel. Poſſibly the King was a ſtranger to 
| his ſubmiſſion, and a cruel order was as cruelly exe- 
cuted. Part of the inhabitants of the valley of 
| Glencow was alſo. put to the/ ſword, their houſes 
burnt, their cattle carried off, and their wives and 

| children left without ſupport amidſt their native ſnow, 
Thus the few whom the ſword had ſpared fell victims 
to cold and hunger. This cruel execution occafioned 
| ſuch. heavy complaints, that the king ordered the 
= | authors 
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authors and abettors of it to be impeached. He 
declared he was ignorant of the contents of an order 


ſigned by his own hand. Terror only reſtrained the 


Scots highlanders from taking a ſevere revenge: they 
— in ſilence the loſs of their friends, Who 
merited a much better fate, but were never tho- 
roughly friends to William's government. 


Soon after the king's departure for Holland, 


Lewis XIV. engaged with the Jacobites in England 


to make another effort for reſtoring James to his 


throne. An invaſion was projected, and it was agreed 


Suſſex. So mueh precaution had been taken in 


France in carrying on the neceſſary preparations, that 
every thing was ready for executing the deſign before 


it was ſo much as ſuſpected in England: The land 
forces conſiſted of four battalions of Engliſh and 
Iriſh troops, and about nine thouſand French, eom- 
manded by the marſhal de Belfondes; ſo that the 
whole amounted to twenty thouſand men: A fleet 
of three hundred tranſports was collected, and pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary for the invaſion. 
The troops were ready to embarl, and waited only 


the arrival of the count d' Etrees with a ſquadron of 
twelve men of war, appointed to eſcort the tranſ- 


ports; while Tourville cruized in the channel with 


James ſent over colonel Parker about the begin- 
ning of the year, to give his friends intelligence of 
his deſign. Parker, not content with executing his 
commiſſion, formed a plot with one Johnſon for 
aſſaſſinating King William; but before an oppor- 
tunity offered for executing their barbarous deſign, 
the king embarked for Holland, which rendered the 
whole abortive... ds Foto in not ns wn . 
Soon after the king's departure, James ſent over 
à printed declaration, dated at St. Germain's; in 


which. he openly avowed his intentions of uſing all 


the means in his power to recover the throne of his 


anceſtors; and boaſted of having obtained aſſiſtance 


from France . ſufficient, he hoped, to render the at- 


tempt ſucceſsful. - At the ſame time he exhorted all 


his faithful ſubjects to continue in their fidelity. He 
offered pardon and rewards to all the prince of 


Orange's ſoldiers, and others who ſhould think pro- 


per to join him; and even proceeded ſo far as to 


except by name from this indemnity no leſs than 


thirteen noblemen, two biſhops, ſeven barons, and 
a great number of the clergy and gentry. This de- 


claration was ordered to be publiſhed as ſoon as the 
troops were ready to be embarked. e 


Parker and his agents were, in the mean time, 
buſily employed in enliſting men privately in the 
northern counties; while Fountaine, as lieutenant- 
colonel to lord Montgomery and colonel Holman, 


employed themſelves in forming two regiments of || 
horſe in London, ready to join James on his landing. 


But their zeal for the ſervice of their maſter carried 
them too far. Perſuaded that every perſon in the 
kingdom-who was not a zealous friend to the eſta- 
bliſhed government would readily join in an attempt 
to overturn it, they made no difficulty of applying 
to all who had ſhewn the leaſt diſſatisfaction at the 
public meaſures. Rear admiral Carter was known.to 


| have ſtrenuouſly defended the rights of the people, 
and on this foundation only they made application to 


him as a friend to the dethroned monarch. Their 
bigotted prejudices prevented them from reflecting, 
that he who was a true friend to liberty, muſt be an 
enemy to James, and every other prince who laboured 


to eſtabliſn his throne on the ruins of Engliſh freedom. 


Carter immediately informed the queen and council 
of the offers that had been made him by Fountaine 


and Holman. Alarmed at this diſcovery, and de- 


ſirous of procuring the neceſſary information, Carter 
was deſired to continue his correſpondence with the 
conſpirators, and pretend an inclination of joining 
them. He fully performed the requeſt of the coun- 
cil; and the conſpirators, who. exulted in having 
gained over to their intereſt ſo able an officer, made 


that the troops ſhould be landed on the coaſt of 
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him acquainted with all their ſecrets. They i 
diately diſpatched an expreſs to lord Melfort, = 
ſecretary, informing him of cheir fuceeſs in a 


K. D. 18g. | 


FINS | eorrudt. 
| ing Carter, who would take care to bring — 


the officers of his ſquadron. At the ſame dime, they 
deſired he would preſs the king of France to feng 
peremptory orders to Tourville to fail direQly, with. 
out waiting for d' Etrees. This proved the deftruftion + 
of the whole ſcheme. James repaired to I, Hogue, 
on the coaſt of Normandy, where the troops were 
ready to embark, and Teurville was ordered to fill 
immediately. 2 367 [1 1.41, or Hr nav 1 | 8 
| The manifeſto of James was now publiſhed, in 
which the ſeverities of the prince of Orange's g. 
vernment, the enormous expences to which he had 
put the nation, were enumerated, and the people in- 
vited to return to the allegiance of their native prince, 
He promiſed to protect the church of England, to 
eſtabliſh an entire liberty of conſcience, 20 make trade 
and navigation flouriſh, to:redreſs all che grievances, 
and to confirm the happineſs of the nation, Theſe 
fine promiſes were not, however, ſufficient 80 effach 
the remembrance of the many grievances whieh had 
forced the people to drive him from the chrone. 


Whatever diſcontents might prevail in England, the 


animoſity againſt James was much ſtronger than the 
murmurs againſt his ri vl. 
This declaration was hardly publiſhed, before the 
Dutch fleet, conſiſting of thirty-ſix ſail of the line, 
| under the command of admiral Allemonde, joined 
the Engliſh at St. Helen's; and admiral Ruſſe, who 
| commanded in chief, received orders to put to fra 
immediately. The trained bands of London and 
Weſtminſter, amounting to about ten thouſand men, 
were drawn up in Hyde- Park, and reviewed by the 
queen in pesſ on fd 
On the eighteenth of May, admiral Ruſſel left 
St. Helen's, and ſtood over towards the coaſt of 
France. About three the next morning, the ſcouts, 
to the weſtward of the fleet, made the ſignal for 
| 2 the enemy, and orders were immediately 
given for forming the line of battle. This was ſoon 
effected, and the whole fleet ſtood towards the enemy . 
in the following order. The Dutch ſquadron formed 
the van; the red ſquadron the center; and the blue 
ſquadron the rear, The French admiral was aſto- 
niſhed when he ſaw the combined fleets: of England 
and Holland, He had received no advice of this 
junction, and flattered himſelf with being able to 
defeat the Engliſn, unaſſiſted by their ally. He 
might, however, have declined an engagement; bu 
having received poſitive orders to fight the enemy, 
he reſolved to obey, and exert all his endeavours to 


execute the commands of his maſter, in the manner 


becoming a good officer and an intrepid ſeaman. 
The combined fleet conſiſted of ninety-nine ſhips 
of the line, and the French only ſixty-three, About 
half an hour after eleven, Tourville, in the Royal 
Sun, a ſhip of one hundred and ten guns, brought to, 
began the fight with admiral Ruſſel; and continued 
the engagement about an hour and a half, when he 

began to tow off in great diſorder, his rigging, fals 

and top-ſail yards being very much damage. 
| Hitherto- the wind had been weſterly, but it no 
flew about to the north-weſt ; and ſoon after, fue 
ſhips of the enemy poſted themſelves, three ahead, 


| and two a-ſtern of their admiral, and continued fi 


ing very: ſmartly till about three o'clock ſo that 
Ruſſel and his two ſeconds, Churchill and Aylme, 
had ſix or ſeven ſhips upon them at once. About 
four a thick fog came up, and the firing on 
ſides ceaſed; but it clearing up in a little time, 

French admiral was diſcovered towing away to de 
northward, and Ruſſel ordered all the ſhips of bus | 
diviſion to do the like. A ſmall breeze from 

eaſtward now ſprung up, and the fignal was imme. 
diately made for chacing. About this time 2 © 
tinued firing was heard to the weſtward; and it fool 
appeared that Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel, rear-admiral 


k 1 4 arville's 
the red, having got to windward, af cee 


-1xdton; had attacked their admiral of the blue. 
2 engagement had continued for ſome time, 
the ſhips of both ſquadrons came to an anchor, In 
the mean time, admiral Ruſſel ordered all the ſhips 
of his diviſion to ſtand to the. weſtward during the 
night, from a perſuaſion that the French wou d do 
all in their power to eſcape to Breſt, He was not 
miſtaken ; r in the morning he found himſelf much 
nearer to the enemy than thoſe who had come to an 
anchor. About eight at night a firing was heard to 

the weſtward, and continued about half an hour; 

part of the Engliſh blue ſquadron having fallen in 
with ſome ſhips of the enemy during the fog; and in 
that diſpute rear-admiral Carter was ſlain. Finding 
his laſt moments were at hand, he begged his captain 
tofighthis ſhip as lo ng as ſhe would ſwim ; a ſuffi- 
cient proof that there was not the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect his zeal for the ſervice of his country. 
The fog continued, during the whole night, with 
very little wind; and in the morning it was fo hazy, 
that very few of the enemy's ſhips could be ſeen ; 
but the weather clearing up about eight, the Dutch, 
.who were at ſome diſtance to the ſouthward, made 
the ſignal for ſeeing the French fleet, and ſoon after, 
thirty four ſail were diſcovered about two or three 


leagues diſtant to the ſouth-weſt, the wind being then | 


at north-eaſt. The Engliſh naw crowded all the fail 
poſſible ; and between eleven and twelve the wind 
came about to the ſouth-weſt, when the French ſtood 


— 
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in order to its being diſttibuted among the ſailors; 
ordered medals to be ſtruck for the officers; and 
cauſed the bodies of admiral Carter and colonel 
Haſtings, who had fallen in the engagement, to be 
honourably interred. The French, in their turn, 
were threatened with an invaſion, and about ſeven 
thouſand men embarked on board the fleet for that 
purpoſe. Great expectations were formed with re- 
gard to this expedition; but the advanced ſeaſon of 
the year was thought a ſufficient reaſon for laying it 
aſide, and the troops were ſent over to ſerve in 
Flanders. . FA) 
But if Lewis was unfortunate at ſea, it was dif- 
terent with regard to his army in the Low Countries. 
| He took Namur in perſon. The marſhal de Luxem- 
| bourgh, who covered the ſiege, conducted the whole 
| with ſuch addreſs, that William, at the head of a 
numerous and powerful army, could neither paſs the 
| Maes, nor throw any ſuccours into that important 
place. Luxembourg, though then extremely ill, 
gained a victory over him, ſome time after, at Stein- 
| Kirk ; but William found inexhauſtible reſources in 
his genius. He kept the field as if he had not been 
| Conquered, and the joy which this victory occaſioned 
| in France was a kind of triumph for him. It is often 
as glorious to repair the misfortunes of a defeat, as to 
gain a victory. About this time a conſpiracy, formed 
againſt the life of king William, was diſcovered, 


=== 
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away to the weſtward, and the Engliſh after them. | 


About eleven the next day the Royal Sun ran aſhore, 
while two other large 'ſhips of the enemy ſtood as 
near her as poſſible. Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral 


ſuit of the enemy. This ſervice he effectually per- 
formed, and the fineſt ſhip in the French navy was 
reduced to aſhes. 8 e 
About four in the afternoon, eighteen of the 
French ſhips which had reached Cape Barfleur, haled 
in for La Hogue, and came to an anchor cloſe under 
the ſhore. Ihe next day Ruſſel ordered Mr. Rooke; 
vice-admiral of the blue, with his ſquadron, the 
* fire-ſhips, and all the boats of the fleet, to ſtand in 
and deſtroy thoſe ſhips: He obeyed his orders, and 
burnt thirteen - men of war, ſeveral tranſports, and 
ſome ſmall veſſels, loaded with ammunition. . 
In this famous engagement two ſhips of 
one hundred and four guns, one of ninety, two of 
eighty, four of ſeventy- ſix, four of ſixty, and two 
of fifty-ſix guns, belonging to the enemy, were de- 
ſtroyed. James A 1H deſtruction, and was. ſo 


w 


he wrote to the king of France on this occaſion, he 
begged he would leave him to his fate. I have 
hitherto - (ſaid he) ſupported,” with -ſome- conſtancy 
and reſolution, the weight of my misfortunes, while 
Imyſelf was the only ſufferer; but this diſaſter has 
overwhelmed me with grief, and left me no room for 
comfort. I know too well that my own unlucky ſtar 
has drawn this misfortune upon your forces, always 
victorious but when they fought for my intereſt, and 
therefore I no longer merit the ſupport of ſo great a 
monarch, ' Let me therefore intreat your majeſty to 
_ Concern-yourſelf no longer for a prince fo dreadfully 
unfortunate z but permit me to retire, - with my fa- 
mily, to ſome corner of the world, where I may ceaſe 
to obſtru& the courſe. of your majeſty's ſucceſſes and 
conqueſts, and where it will be the greateſt of my 


of the red, was now ordered to deſtroy the Royal | 
Sun, while the-reſt of, the fleet continued their pur- | 


1 


| The whole was attributed to the French miniſter, 
and, indeed, with ſufficient reaſon, | 
The Engliſh malecontents were greatly diſſatisfied 
with the affairs on the continent. They thought not 
| ſo much of the propriety of oppoſing a monarch 
who was the common diſturber of Europe, as of the 
conſequences of a war, which would at laſt beggar 
and depopulate the kingdom. The king (ſaid they) 
is ſacrificing the ſtate to foreigners. The intereſt and 
| neceſſities' of the Engliſh affect him much leſs than 
| the advantages of the Dutch; impriſonments and 
illegal violences make the former feel all the weight 
of deſpotiſm; the miniſtry pay no regard to the laws, 
or to public liberty; each prefers his own intereſt to 
| that of his country; and even thoſe, evils will only 
prove a prelude to greater, unleſs a ſpeedy remedy 
be applied.“ It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, 
that the principles of the nation were greatly altered. 
Meanneſs roſe to affluence, affluence led to luxury, 
and luxury to corruption. The ſcandalous practice 
of purchaſing votes in parliament had grown com- 


. 


| 


| 


| 


| mon, and the diſorder ſpread with rapidity. 'So that 


the ſpirit of party, which exaggerates every thing, 


anc | had an ample field for the exereſſe of its malignancy. 
ſenſibly. affected by the misfortune, that, in a letter | 


William accardingly, on his return from Holland, 
found the affairs of the kingdom in a greater ferment 
than ever. The moſt violent debates were carried on 
in the houſe of lords, on account of the impriſonment 
of certain peers; and it was reſolved that the judges, 
and others, who had cauſed the priſoners to be ar- 
reſted for high-treaſon, ought, according to the act 
of habeas corpus, to have admitted them to bail, 
unleſs two witneſſes were ready to declare upon'oath, 
that they were really guilty ; but theſe they could 
not produce. Alen at the ferment, and dreading 
the conſequences, William immediately ſet the pri- 
ſoners at liberty. On the other hand, the commons 
entered into inquiries, why the victory at ſea had not 
been purſued ? Why the intended deſcent had been 
laid aſide? and why proper care had not been taken 


conſolations to hear of the quick return of your ma- 
jeſty's wonted triumphs, both by ſea and land, over 
both your enemies and mine. This, I doubt not, 
will ſoon be the caſe, when my intereſt ſhall be no 
longer intermixed with your's. Lewis endeavoured 
do alleviate his afflictions by every method in his 
power. He wrote him an anſwer, filled with the 


him in his misfortunes. FVV 

The queen was no ſooner informed of this victory, 

than ſhe {ent thirty thouſand pounds to Portſmouth, 
= „ 


to cover the trade, by having convoys ſtationed at 
proper places? They alſo Jeliberated on preſenting 
a remonſtrance to the king on different ſubjects; 
but the influence of the ordinary means of corrup- 
tion ſoon put an end to the deſign, and induced them 
to grant large and extravagant ſupplies. Two mil- 
lions were deſtined for the navy, and more than three 


. led for the army and the continental war. They vote! 
kindeſt expreſſions, and promiſed never to forſake || 


fifty- four thouſand men, of whom twenty thouſand 
were to remain in the kingdom, for its defence. 
Eſtates real and perſonal, except the pay of military 
officers, were taxed at the rate of four ſleillings in the 
1 6 N pound. 
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pound. The lords added a clauſe to the bill, imply- | 
ing, that they had taxed. themſelves. This gave 
algen to the commons, ho afarmed.it to be a vio- 
lation of the right they poſſeſſed in all regulations 


506 


of parliamentary ſupplies. The lords gave up the 


diſpute, but declared they did it only in conſideration || 
of the urgent neceſſities of the ſtate. But notwith- 
ſtanding the almoſt ſervile compliance of the parlia- 


ment, ſome meaſures were attempted contrary to the 
views of the court. It was propoſed to annihilate 
the Eaſt-India Company, which was charged with 


great abuſes ; and to paſs an act to render parliaments 1 
triennial, in order to prevent bribery and corruption 
at elections. But the miniſtry had ſufficient influence 
and addreſs to render theſe deſigns abortive. __ 
A. D. 1693. On the thirty-firſt of March, the 
king, embarked at Graveſend, and landed ſafely at 
the Maeſe on the ſecond of April. He ſoon after, 
put himſelf at the head of the allied army, and ad- 
vanced againſt the enemy. Luxembourg ſurprized 
and 5247775 him at Nerwind with a ſuperior army. 
The king loſt not a moment. He drew up his forces 


danger, but was obliged at laſt to give way to the 
numbers of the enemy. Though vanquiſhed, he 
made a glorious retreat, and was ſtill reſpectable. 
Nor did the French reap any other advantage from 
their victory than that of making themſelves maſters 
of Charleroy. Williatn was thought to have. gained 
more real honour in the battle of Nerwind than when 
he triumphed at the Boyne. His very enemies were 
charmed with his conduct. It was a common ſaying 


in the French camp, that © they wanted only ſuch || 


a king to make themſelves.maſters of Chriſtendom.” 
The prince of Conti, in a letter he wrote to his con- 
ſort, uſed the following expreſſion : © I ſaw the king 
expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers ; and ſurely 
ſo much valour very well deſerves the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the crown he wears.” The king of 
France himſelf is reported to have faid, © That 
Luxembourg's behaviour was like that of the prince 
of Conti, but William's like that of marſhal Tu- 


* * 


renne.“ 


Germany and Piedmont were alſo at the ſame time 
the theatres of war. The Palatinate was inhumanly 
ravaged by the duke of Lorges. The duke of Savoy, 
who, the preceding year, had ſpread deſolation through 
Dauphiny, was deteated near Marſeilles by Catinat. 
But Lewis XIV. notwithſtanding fo many victories, 
found enemies in every quarter, capable of making | 
the ſtrongeſt reſiſtance. The dreadful ſcourge of 
war, after ſtrewing the plains with the bodies of the 
dead, frequently leaves nothing more behind than 
vain exultations on the ſide of the victor, The more 
dreadful ſcourge of famine followed that of. war. 
Two harveſts had failed, and the vintage had ſuffered 
greatly; ſo that the French had neither bread nor 
wine. The utmoſt diligence was uſed to import corn 
from, other countries ; and the famous Dubart ſea- 
ſonably. purchaſed large quantities both in Sweden 
and Denmark, conveying. it ſafely into the harbours 


U 


of France. _ 1 8 
The affairs at ſea were not advantageous to Eng- 
land. The French had, in ſome meaſure,. repaired 
their loſſes at La Hogue, and the commerce of the 
allies ſuffered greatly. 'The Engliſh-and Dutch fleets 
were, indeed, very ſtrong, and failed early. The 
admirals were not at firſt reſtrained by any particular 
inſtructions, but ordered in general, to deſtroy the 
ſhips of the enemy, and protect the trade; but they 
afterwards received particular inſtructions with re. 
gard to a large fleet of near four hundred fail of 


merchant ſhips belonging to England, Holland, and | 


Hamburgh. After ſeveral councils held on this oc- || my utmoſt endeavours,” that our power at ſea may 


[| rightly managed for the future: and it will. wel de- 


from 


caſion, it was determined that the whole fleet, toge- 
ther with the Mediterranean ſquadron, ſhould 
ceed together thirty leagues weſt- ſouth- weſt 
Uſhant ; when Sir George Rooke, who was appointed 
to command the ſquadron deſtined to convoy them, 


was to progeed with them towards the ports to which || 


of the fleet back to Ireland i i 
| Had the enemy purſued their firſt advantage with 
the ſame conduct and reſolution, hardly a ſhip could 


have eſcaped; for when the Dutch tacked and ſtood 


very conſiderable, and 
| who loſt on this occaſion above eighty ſail. of; mer- 


Vandergoes, the Dutch yice-admiral, informed hin 
chat he choſe to avoid an engagement, which be 
thought extremely hazardous. fore 
| lowed his advice, . and they both 
| eaſy ſail, that the heavy ſhips. might 
4 windward. At the ſame. time, the Sheerneſs was 
F diſpatched with orders to the ſmall ar 
land, to endeavour to keep cloſe under 
in order of battle, expoſed himſelf to every kind of |} during the night, and take ſhelter in Faro, 
or Cadiz, About fix in the evening, the van of the 
enemy came up with the ſternmoſt of the confederats 
fleet, conſiſting of three Dutch men of war, Theſe 
bravely fought, firſt eleven, and then ſeven of the 
_ enemy's. ſhips, for five hours together. They had 
the good fortune to clear themſelves from the for. 


making a moſt ' obſtinate reſiſtance. The Dutch 
_ merchant ſhips immediately tacked and ſtood in for 


off to ſea during the night; and the next mornir 
fifty-four of the merchant ſhips, aud ſeyeral men ok 
war, were about him; but no more than two of the 

latter belonged to the Dutch. Five fail of the ene. 
my's ſhips were ſeen to leeward, and two. to. wind, 


The next day the admiral called a council of war, 
where it was determined to. fail directly to the Ma- 


grace upon the nation, I have reſented it extremel: 
and as I will take care that thoſe who have not dof 


ſh gale, .the —— | 
their way to Cadiz, 


Rooke therefore fol. 
tood off wich an 
work up to 


* near the 
St, Lucar, 


Mer; but Were obliged to ſubmit to the latter, after 


the ſhore, and the enemy after them. Rooke ſtood 


ward; the latter kept in ſight of him till it was night, 


deiras, in order to procure water, and thence either 

to. Cork or Kingſale. This, reſolution was accar= 

dingly executed, and Sir N conducted that pat 
n, 


in for the ſhore, the van of the French were within 
cannon-ſhot of the Engliſh, admiral; but their tack 
ing after the Dutch gave the other part of the fleet an 
opportunity of eſcaping. The loſs was, however, 

Fell chiefly on the Hollanders, 


chant ſhips, and three men of war. The Englib 
loſt only one man of war, and about five merchant 
About the latter end of October, the king returned 
to England; and on the ſeventh of Novembe, 
opened the ſeſſion of . parliament with the following 
ſpeech from the throne. - Ag ee 
« My lords and gentlemen, n, 
I am always glad to meet you here; and Icoul 
heartily. wiſh that our ſatisfaction were not le 
at hay hs by reflecting upon the diſadvantages r 
have received this year at land, and the miſcarngs 
in our affairs at ſea. I think it is evident, that the 
former were only occaſioned by the great number 0 
our enemies, which exceeded ours in all places, For 
what relates to the latter, which reflects ſo great dif 


their duty ſhall be puniſhed, ſo 1 am reſolved to uſe 


St — 1 2 


ſerve your confideration, whether we are not 
tive, both in the number of our ſhipping, and 24 
proper ports to the weſtward, for the better zune 
our enemies, and protecting our trade, which l 
eſſential to the welfare of theſe Kingdoms. My 


* 
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„ My lords and gentlemen 
t I am very ſenfibk of _—_— 

with you habe: always aſſiſted me to ſupport the 
charges of the war, which have been very great; 
and yet I am perſuaded. thar the experience of this 
ſummer is ſufficient to convince us all, that, to arrive 
at a good end of it, there will bea neceſſity of increaſing 
our forces, both by ſea and land, the next year. Our 
allies have reſolved to add to theirs; and I vill not 
doubt, that you will have ſuch regard to the preſent 
exigencey as that you will give me a ſuitable ſupply 
do enable me to do the like. I muſt therefore earneſtly 
recommend it to you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, to take ſuch timely reſolutions, as. that 
your ſupplies may be effectual, and our preparations 
{o forward, as will be neceſſary both for the honour 
and ſecurity of the nation.“ £ 
The commons in anſwer to this ſpeech, unani- 
mouſly declared they would ſupport his majeſty: and 
dis government, and grant ſufficient ſupply for the 
vigorous 


gan an enquiry into cauſes of the :miſcarriage 
the fleet during the laſt ſummer, and the beſt methods 
for ſecuring the trade of the nation. But the en- 
quiring into the miſcarriage of the fleet was attended 
with no diſcoveries, a miſmanagement appeared 
ſome where; but it was found impoſſible to fix it on 


any individuals. ; 


This enquiry. being finiſhed, the commons pro- 


ceeded to deliberate on the ſupplies, and voted, that 


five hundred thouſand pounds be raiſed towards diſ. 
charging the wages due to the ſeamen; and that a 


jeſties for the maintenance of the fleet, including the 
ordnance : that the number of forces in their majeſ- 
ties pay be increaſed to fix new regiments of -Engliſh 
dragoons, and fifteen new regiments of Engliſh foot: 
that eighty-three thouſand: one hundred and twenty- 
one men, including commiſſion and non- commiſſion 
officers, were neceſſary for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, to be employed in England and beyond the 
ſeas: and that the ſum of two millions, five hundred 
thirty-five thouſand, five hundred and ninety pounds 
be granted for the maintenance of the land forces. 
They alſo voted one hundred and eighteen thouſand 
pounds to make good the annuity deficiency, and 
two hundred ninety- ſix thouſand ſix hundred and 
ninety-two pounds to make good the deficiency of 
the poll-bill. Thus the ſupplies voted for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year, amounted to near five millions 
and a half, and were raiſed by a land- tax of four ſhil- 
lings in the pound; by an inereaſe of annuities; a 
farther exciſe on beer, and a duty on ſallt. 
After finiſhing theſe votes, the commons paſſed a 
bill for rendering all members of their houſe incapa- 
ble of truſt and profit. This bill alſo paſſed: the 
upper houſe, and lay ready for the royal aſſent; but 
when the king came to the houſe of peers to paſs the 
land. tax bill, he thought proper to refuſe it. This 


turned into a committee on che ſtate of the nation, 
and it was refolved, © That whoever adviſed the king 


redreſs a grievance, and take off a ſcandal from the 


aſſent to bills for the redreſs of grievances ; and the 
grief of the commons for his 


to this bill, which tends ſo much to clear the reputa- 

don of this houſe, after having voted ſo freely to 

upply the public occaſions,” ? STE a 

4 heſe reſolutions being formed into à repreſenta- 

| wan it was preſented by the whole houſe to the king, 
o was pleaſed to make the following anſwer : | 


4 
Af | | 


| #4 +4 g . 
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on where- - 


proſecution of the war. But before they 
py 2 the ſupplies into conſideration, ve | 
0 


* 


farther ſum of two millions be granted to their ma- 
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We Gentlemen, n Fe ent 
Lam very ſenſible of e, offices you have 
lions, 


expreſſed for me on many occaſſons, and the zeal-yow 
have ſhewn for our common intereſt ; 1 ſhall make 
uſe of N N tell you, that no prince 
ever had a higher eſteem for the conſtitution of tho 
Engliſh government, than myſelf; and that I fhall 
ever hae a great regard for the advice of parlia- 
I am perſuaded that nothing can fo much con- 
duce to the welfare of this kingdom, as an entire con- 
| fidence between the king and people, which I ſhall by 


all means endeavour to preſerve; and J aſſure you I 
ſhalt look upon ſuch perſons. as my enemies, who ſhall 
| adviſe any thing that may leſſen it,” 


This anſwer, however kind, was not thought ſuf- 
| ficient by many of the members of the houſe of 
commons, and a motion was made, that applica- 
tion be made to the king for. a farther anſwer,” This 
| occaſioned a very warm debate; but the queſtion 
being put, it paſſed in the negative. . Ke 
Another bill for naturalizing foreign proteſtants, 
engaged the attention of the public. 
ſented on one hand, that the ravages of war, the 
depopulation of the kingdom, the decay of agricul- 
ture, the wealth and induſtry of the refugees, already 
eſtabliſhed in England, the proſpect of increaſing 
their numbers, and thereby giving ſubjects to the 
ſtate, and freſh reſources to commerce and manufac- 
tures, were conſidered as objects of the laſt impor- 
tance, and urged in behalf of the bill. On the other 
hand it was alledged, that foreigners engaged in the 


8 


great prejudice to them; that after amaſſing fortunes 
at their expence, they would leave the kingdom, and 
return with their riches to their native country; that 
numbers of artificers were ſtarving for want of em- 
ployment, and that the evil inſtead of being leſſened 


admit ſo many. non-conformiſts into the number of 
natural born ſubjects, was to expoſe the church of 
England to danger which ſhould be avoided, The 
laſt obſervation was urged with great warmth; and 
prevailed with many who conſidered the church and 
ſtate as a prey to foreigners. Popular prejudices are 
often formidable. Th? court party faw the difficulty, 


more favourable opportunity: - | 


refuſal alarmed the commons: the whole houſe was | 


not to give the royal aſſent to the act which was to 


| commons in parliament, is an enemy to their majeſ- 
tes and the kingdom; and that a repreſentation be 
made to the king to lay before him how few inſtances [| 
ave been, in former reigns, of denying the royal 
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not having given the 
royal aſſent to ſeveral public bills, and in particular 


ſupplies, captain Bembow bombarded St. Maloes 
four days together, but with no remarkable ſucceſs. 
The engineer in this expedition had prepared a fire- 
ſhip of 'a new conſtruction, which was intended to be 
kai as cloſe to the- walls as poſſible, and there ſet on 
fire, the exploſion of which it was imagined would 
have produced very great effects. But in OE 
her to the place intended, ſhe ran on a rock; an- 


the engineer perceiving it would now be impoſſible 
to execute the deſign, ſet her on fire. The exploſion 


| was prodigious ; all the windows in St. Maloes were 
broken, the roofs of ſeveral houſes torn off, and the 
| earth trembled for three miles round. Had ſhe been 


carried cloſe to the walls as intended, and there ſer © 


on fire, great part of the town muſt have been 
11111 eee e 
A. D. 1694. About the latter end of February 
advice arrived, that a fleet of merchant ſhips, under 
a convoy of men of war, commanded by Sir Francis 
Wheeler, having ſailed from Gibraltar up the Streights, 
met with a moſt violent ſtorm, which continued the 
whole day and the ſucceeding night, and occaſioned 
the moſt melancholy mis fortune. The Suſſex, the 
| ſhip on board of which Sir Francis carried his flag, 
foundered, and he himſelf with his whole crew, ex- 
cept two Moors, periſhed; the Cambridge and 
 Lumley-caſtle men of war, the Serpent bomb-ketch, 
| and the Mary ketch, together with fix merchantmen, 


* were driven aſhore, to the eaſtward of Gibraltar, and 


moſt 


9 n { \ \ 


t was repre- 


manufactures of the Engliſh, would infallibly be of 


and deſpairing of ſucceſs, withdrew the bill till a 
\ While the parliament were employed in ſettling the 


would be increaſed by this meaſure. In ſhort, to 5 


Fg 


A 


- 
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moſt of their men loſt. The ſame fate attended three 
Dutch ſhips richly laden; but rear-admiral Nevill, 
ati cliree Duteh men of war, had the good fortune 
to eſcape into Cadiz: . | ani 
On the rwenty-fifth of April, the money bills 
being all paſſed, and the king deſirous of opening the 
campaign early, came to the houſe of peers, and put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſp:ech from the throne, in 
which his majeſty thanked them for the zeal they had 
expreſſed for the government, and for the large ſup · 
lies they had granted; promiſed to do his part to- 
wards rendering the efforts againſt the common enemy 


* 


ſerve the public peace during his abſence, 
Ihe confederate fleet ſailed early -in the ſpring; 


but they were neither able to block up the French in 


Breſt, nor to bring them to a general engagement at 
ſea. They induſtriouſly ayoided a battle: the defeat 


at La Hogue was not yet forgotten; another ſach | 


misfortune would have almoſt annihilated their mari- 


time power. They failed from Breſt before the Eng- 


liſh appeared, and continued their courſe to the Me- 
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| my 5 nine hundred men been landed. | 
- - The campaign in Flanders was marked wih 
event of conſequ vith no 
| penetrate into the French territories but were 

vented by Luxembourgh, who poſted his arm, 


| tage was, however, on the ſide of the alli 
many entertained thoughts that the French 
now be willing to make a peace upon equitable 
They were niRaken z Lewis was hs 1 
ſucceſsful, and intreated them to be careful to pre- | 
The king 


diterranean; Lewis having formed very dangerous 
deſigns againſt Spain. William knew this, and, gave 


orders to admiral Ruſſel to follow them; but being 


informed that a fleet of French merchantmen was 
lying in Bertram-bay bound to the weſtward, the ad- 
miral detached captain Pickard and 'the Roebuck 
fire- ſnip to take or deſtroy them. He executed his 


orders with ſucceſs : the fleet confifted of fifty-five 


ſail, - of which he burnt. or ſunk thirty-five, and 
drove their convoy among the rocks, where ſne was 
| ſet on fire, and ſoon after blew up. Two armed 
ſloops that attended her were alſo deſtroyet. 

A project for deſtroying Breſt had been for. ſome 
time concerted, and an attempt was now made for 
carrying it into execution. The land forces were 
commanded by lieutenant-general Talmaſn; and on 
the fifth of June, lord Berkeley, admiral of the 
blue ſquadron, parted from admiral Ruſſel, with 
twenty-nine men of war of the line, beſides ſmall 
frigates, bomb-ketches, fire-ſhips and tranſports. On 
the ſeventh he came to an anchor between Bertram- 


bay and Camaret, a ſmall neck of land in the mouth 


of the river of Breſt. + 6&1 „ 

On the eighth it was reſolved that eight ſhips of 
the line ſnould enter the bay in order to cover the 
landing of the troops, and, if poſſible, to ſilence 
the batteries of the enemy. The marquis of Car- 
marthen, who commanded this ſquadron, was no 
ſooner within reach of the enemy's mortars, than they 
began to play upon them with the utmoſt fury from 
the point de Filettes and the weſtern point of Cama- 
ret. Three batteries more were now opened upon 
them, ſituated in different parts of the bay. Bur 
notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, the marquis poſted 
the ſhips in ſuch a manner, that they gave great 
aſſiſtance to the land forces, and ſilenced ſome of the 
batteries. 55 i 

While t 


men, under a little rock on the ſouth ſide of a ſmall 
bay, where they were immediately charged with ſo 


much vigour by the French marines, that they were 


obliged to retire to their boats in great confuſion. 
But it happening to be ebb tide, moſt of their boats 


were faſt aground, ſo that the greater part of the 


men were either killed or taken priſoners. Among 


the reſt the brave Talmaſh was mortally wounded. ' 


The reſt of the boats eſcaped to the ſhips ; and the 


marquis, perceiving it was impoſſible. to ſucceed, | 
with the loſs of the Weſep, a 
| war, and four hundred men. Of 
the forces that landed near four hundred were either 


- !ſtood out of the bay, 
ſmall Duch man of 
killed or taken priſoners, and about the ſame number 
deſperately wounded: Such was the conſequence of | 
an expedition which had no chance of ſucceeding. 
The ſecret had not been kept, and the French had 
time ſufficient to take meaſures abundantly ſufficient | 


ſhips were thus playing upon the enemy, 
Talmaſh landed at the head of about nine hundred 


to render the attempt abortiye had nine thou in. 


nce. The alhes endeavoured 8 


ſuch a manner, that William, deſpairing of 


| fu 
inveſted Huy, which ſoon ſurrendered. The novels, 


es, and 


yet ſuffici 
humbled to ee Europe. 15 nen, 
ing returned to England, he opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from the 


throne, in which he informed them, that though no 


| great advantage had been gained, a ſtop, had been 


ut to the progreſs of the French arms; that havi 

d ſo: much experience of their affections and their 
zeal for the public, he could not doubt of their heino 
willing to aſſiſt him with ſupplies ſufficient for carry! 
ing on the war with, vigour, the only means of oh. 
taining a ſafe and honourable peace. He concluded 
with earneſtly recommending a bill for the encourage. 
ment of ſeamen. Tou muſt be ſenſible,” ſaid he, 


„ how much a law of this nature would tend to the 


advancement of trade, and of the naval ſtrength of 
this kingdom; which is our great intereſt, and ought 
to be our principal care.. 
The parliament made no difficulty of complying 
with the king's requeſt, The ſupplies, which amount. 
ed to near five millions were readily granted. But a 


the ſame time the commons brought in a bill for the 
more * calling of parliaments. This bill 


went hand in hand with thoſe for the ſupply, and 
having paſſed both houſes, received the royal aſſent 
on the twenty ſecond of December. By this bill it 
was enacted that a new parliament ſhould be called 


every third year, and that the preſent. parliament 


ſhould be diſſolved before the end of the ſucceeding 
year. The paſſing of this bill gave great joy to the 


people. They were perſuaded that the manner of 


procuring votes at elections by bribery and corrup- 


ll tion would now be laid aſide; and that the commons 


would recover at once their ſtrength and reputation. 


The very day this bill was brought into parhament, 


Dr. John Tillotſon, archbiſh 
the debt of nature, ſincerely 
eſteemed piety and virtue. He was a perſon of great 
judgment, clear underſtanding, and a tender and 


of Canterbury, paid 


compaſſionate heart: a faithful and: zealous friend, 
| but a gentle and forgiving enemy. Without affec- 
tation, bigotry, or ſuperſtition, - 


was truly relig. 
ous. His notions of morality were at once excellent 


and ſublime, His reaſoning was clear, eaſy and ſold 


He enforced the precepts of the goſpel, in pure and 
elegant language. His ſermons were ſo greatly ad- 
mired that they were eſteemed the beſt examples of 


ſacred declamation in any language; nor haue the) 


yet loſt their eſteem. | i 

Both the king and queen were greatly affected 1 
the death of this pious prelate. The queen for & 
veral days mentioned him in the tendereſt manne\, 


and never without tears. He died ſo poor, that it 


| the king had. not given up his firſt-fruits, his debts 


could not have been paid. He was too charitable 
acquire riches, and the only legacy he left to K 
family was his works. Dr. Tenniſon, biſnop © 
Lincoln, was judged the moſt proper to fupp? hs 
place, and he was accordingly tranſlated to 


archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 


The queen herſelf did not long ſurvive her fue. 
ite prelate. She was taken ill about a month 4 
his death. She was ſeized with the ſmall-pox ou 
twenty-firſt of December, and died on the we 
eighth, in the thirty-third year of her age, 7" 


: | i 
ſixth of her reign. She was an excellent 2 
and adorned with moſt of the virtues that render 


ſex amiable, Her charity. was very eren 
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ſtentation; and her example of con- 


:rely void of o 
— Naben was greatly ſuperior to what is generally 
ound in her exalted ſtation. The nation teſtifled 
their loſs by their tears; for the queen was univet- 
en 1 

19 bie that his * intereſt was greatly 
weakened by the death of the queen, both houſes of 
arliament attended on his majeſty with their addreſs 
of condoleance, on the thirty. firſt of December: that 


the lords was as follows: : . © 
1 dutiful and loyal fub- 


« We your majeſty's moſt di 1 
jects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament 
aſſembled, do with inexpreſſible grief humbly aſſure 
your majeſty of the . we have of the loſs 
our majeſty; and the whole kingdom; doth ſuſtain, 
y the death of that excellent pririceſs, our ſovereign 
lady the queen; moſt humbly beſeeching your ma- 
jeſty that you would not indulge your orief upon this 
{ad occaſion, to the prejudice of the health of your 
royal perſon; in who preſervation,” not only the 
welfare of your own ſubjects, but of all chriſtendom, 
js fo much concerned. We farther beg leave on this 
ſad occaſion, humbly to renew to your majeſty the 
hearty and ſincere aſſurances of our utmoſt aſſiſtance 
againſt all our enemies both at home and abroad, and 
of all other demonſtrations of the greateſt duty and 
affection, that can poſſibly be paid by the moſt faith- 
ful ſubjects.” C 
The king returned a very gracious anſwer, which 
was couched in the following terms: T heartily 
thank you for your kindneſs to me, but much more 
for the ſenſe you ſhew of our great loſs, which is 
above what I can expreſs.” The whole nation fol- 
iowed the example of the two houſes of parliament, 
and conſolatory addreſſes were preſented to the 
king from all quarters of the kingdom. The prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, who had for ſome time been re- 
fuſed admittance to her ſiſter, wrote the following 
letter to the king on this mournful occaſion. © _ © 


Ul 
0 
. 
" : 


| 


8 Sir, : | | 


Il beg your majeſty's favourable acceptance of 
my ſincere and hearty ſorrow for your great affliction 


| 


| tween the 
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in the loſs of the queen; and 1 do aſſure your ma- 
jeſty 1 am as ſenſibly touched with this ſadd misfor- 
tune, as if I had never been ſo unfortunate as to 
have fallen under her diſpleaſure. | wy 
« It'is my earneſt defire your majeſty would give 
me leave to wait upon you, as ſoon as it can be without” 
inconveniency to you, and without danger of iricreaſ-' 
ing your affliction, that I may have an opportunity 
myſelf, not only of repeating this; but of affuring 
your majeſty of my teal intentions to omit no octa-' 
ſion of giving you conſtant proofs of my ſincete 
reſpect and concern for your perſon and intereſt; 
comes | 


Sir, 


x 


Four majeſty's liter, 
and ſervant, | 
ANNE.“ 


This letter produced the deſifed effect. Pleaſed 
with diſcovering that the princeſs was forming no 
party againſt him, he liſtened to the inſtances of the 
earl of Sunderland, who brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between them. The princeis waited upon the 
king at Kenſington, and“ was received with the 
ſtrongeſt marks of eſteem; St. James's palace was 
appointed for her reſidence, and the king made her 4 
preſent of the greateſt part of the late queen's jewels. . 
But though a reconciliation took place; it was with= 
out friendſhip ; a political regard only ſubſiſted be: 


% 


A. D. 1685; The queen; after lying iti ſtate at 
Whitehall, was interred with great ſolemnity in 'Weft4 
minſter-abbey. Not only her. majeſty's houſhold/ 
but all the judges; ſerjeants at law, the lord- mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London, and, which 
raiſed the mournful pomp to the Kigheſt pitch of 
ſplendor, both houſes of parliament attended the 
royal corpſe to the abbey, where a funeral ſermon 


f 
þ 


was preached by Dr. Tenniſon; arehbiſhop of Cans 
2 8] ( 
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he commons now applied themſelves to the d 


dlon: 


4 „„ MN, 


of the army; and that age 
ule 


eighth of May laſt; and how he had paid the ſums, 
when, and to whom, and what remained in his hand. 


counſellors tt wer :oncerned, The ©. Purſuant to this order, Mr. Harley, fram the com- 
aquiry into theſe corrupt practices was as accidental I} miſſioners for taking and ſtating the public accounts, 
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n agreed to repreſent the whole to the, King, 


ſetting forth the notorious abuſes, ill practices, and 
intolerable exactions of the colonels and their agents, 
on the inferior officers and common ſoldiers; and his 
majeſty promiſed to take the neceſſary care to redreſs 
theſe grievances. Colonel Haſtings was immediately 


diſcharged, and. his regiment given to Sir J ohn Jacob, 


his lieutenant-colonel. 


The commons proceeded in their enquiries with 
regard to ſeveral other ſpecies of corruption, and 
nature were diſcovered. 
their dd ing 


ſeveral of a very extraordin 


But before they had finiſhed: ries, the:k 


came to the houſe of peers, and ſending for the com- 
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| 1 for him to embrace the offers of France, in on the twenty-ninth of May, and the Negotiation 
orde 


prudence would not ſuffer him to let Nip an oppor- | Spain, that France ſhould reſtore all the 


tage, if oy 6 was on the ſide, of the allies z but all 
the armies getired into winter quarters in the begin- 


the great diſappointments in the funds, and the trou- 


god the deficiencies of the laſt.“ He obſerved, 
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the eighth year they had affiſted hin wich large ſup. the kingdom could not be ſafe without a land force 


and land ſervice for the ſucceeding year; befides a reſcued cir religion laws, and liberties, when the) 


— 


This perfidious conduct of the duke greatly en- their reſpectiye counties the ſame loyal Principles they, 
raged the allies : his miniſters, indeed; attempted to en: 


excuſe it, by alledging, that it was abſolutely necel- | 


had fo conſpicuouſly diſplayed in parliament, '” 
Ihe conferences for a peace were opened at Ryfyjc 


r to prevent his own ruin; and that common || proceeded with very little trobbte, The demands of 


| | * ; * .C e 
tunity of procuring ſuch ſingular advantages to his | that had been made during the war 5 ſeemed hm” . 
own famil f. _ .. || difficulty. Lewis was therefore determined to exert 
The campaign in Catalonia, and on the Rhine, was || all his force againſt that kingdom, in order to induce 
as barren of events as that in Flanders: the advan- the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries to accept the offers of 
of France. The city of Barcelona was accordingly be. 
ſieged and taken by the duke de Vendome, De 
ning of Octobe. J Pontis, a French commodore, was ſent, with a {mall 
As the diſtreſs of the army abroad was chiefly fleet, to the Weſt-Indies, where he took and plun- 
owing to the calling in and recoining the money, ſo dered the town of. CartBagens, and returned with an 
the fame calamity was felt among 175 manufacturers immenſe booty. Theſe ſucceſſes tended greatly to 
and labourers, who were moſt of them idle, occa- || haften the concluſion of the treaty... Lewis gave up 
fioned by the ſcarcity of coin, few. maſters being able || almoſt all his conqueſts. To Spain he reſtored Lux. 


— 
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to employ any workmen. An order of council, was || embourg, Mons, Aeth, Courtray, beſides what he 


therefore iflued in July, directing the juſtices of the had taken in the neighbourhood of the Pyranees, 
peace to meet frequently in their reſpective diviſions, || To the Empire, Friburg, Briſac, Philipſburg, &c. 
in order to conſult the moſt effectual means to relieve || And, laſtly,” he acknowledged the prince of. Orang 
and ſubſiſt the poor, till a ſufficient quantity of money || king of England, Thus William was confirmed in 
could be iſſued to relieve the preſent ſcarcity... The || his poſſeſſion of the throne, while France abandoned 
attorney - general was alſo ordered to | proſecute all all the fruits of her victories. Lewis ſubmitted to 
thoſe who had entered into confederacies not to em- || theſe conditions more from policy than generoſity, 
ploy any workmen in the woollen and other manu- || The burden of the war was become intolerable. The 
actures during the preſent. ſcarcity, of co-in. victors and the vanquiſhed were equally weakened, 


N aig ; 


As ſoon as the armies were gone into winter quar- || It was abſolutely neceſſary that the finances ſhould 
ters, William returned to England, and opened the || be repaired, and the murmurings of the people ſatiſ- 
ſeſſion ef parliament on the rwenticth of Oktober fied. Lewis, after he had deluged Erope with blood 
He told them, that he thought it a great happineſs | to ſatisfy his ambition, was obliged to-purchaſe peace 
that no diſzdyantage had happened abroad, nor any at the expence of his conqueſts, 

diſorder at home during the laft ſummer, conſidering ]| Soon after the ſigning of this treaty,” William 
; returned to England, where he was received, with 
great demonſtrations of joy. On the third of De- 
cember, he Pee the ſeſſion. of parliament with a 
E 


ble that had ariſen in receiving the money: that the 
buſineſs they had before them would be attended 
with great d fficulty, as they were not only to provide 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year, hut alſo to make 
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ſpeech from the throne ; wherein he obſerved, “ That 
he el he had entered into by the advice of his 
-'F prop, wite by Bee pane, brought tage on 
< that overtures of peace had indeed been made him; || he had ever Propoleg, A, 196 and honourable peace: 

but he was certain they "would prove abortive, that that he was ſorry, however, to acquaint them, that 
the only way to procure an honourable peace was to || his ſubjects could not immediately. find that relief 
treat ſword in hand: and therefore the ſupplies. for from the peace they might expect, the Funds having 
the ſucceeding muſt, at leaſt, be equal to "Thoſe for fallen ſhort, and there remaining ſo great ; a debt to 
the laſt. He alſo preſſed them to maintain the honour | | the navy and army, belides what was wanting to ſup- 
of parliament, by making good the funds they had |! port the civil liſt. He obferved, that the navy was 
granted. He reminded them of the civil liſt and the || increaſed almoſt double ſince his acceſſion, and could 
French proteſtants, and of making ſome farther pro- not be ſupported without a proportional increaſe of 
viſion for remedying the ' difficulties relating to the 
coin, and for recovering the national credit.” '. * 


* 
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* pe ” 


money; and he believed een him 


ar ngland muſt 
The commons, in anſwer to his majeſty's ſpeech, || ever confi 


in allowing that the chief ſtrength of England m 
r eonſiſt in a powerful navy : that, conſidering 
aſſured him in their addreſs,” * That though this was. || the ſtate of affairs abroad, he was of opinion, that 


plies, for carrying on this juſt and neceſfary war, they || He promiſed to rectify whatever abuſes might fy 
ſhould be neither amuſed nor diverted from their firm. crept into any part of the adminiſtration during the | 


4 * 


reſolution of obtaining, by war, a fafe and honourable: | War, and effectually to diſcours pr 7 
peace :“ and concluded with declaring, © That they || immorality. He expreſſecl bis fafisfactien with the | 


would continue to ſupport his majeſty; againſt all his Proofs his people had given him of their 7 
; | + *7 oy 7 1 : * 


enemies, both at home and abroad. attachment to his perlon:“ and concludec yo life | 
They accordingly voted five” millions fof the ſea ||-claring, * That as he had, at the hazard gf his ik. 
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: ſupply for the civil liſt, and new funds for making Were in the extreme dan er; ſo he ſhould place the 
good the deficiencies, and ſecuring the public debts, chief glory of his reign. in preſerying and Jeaving 
which now amounted to near twelye millions. Not- Thecm entire to poſterity,” „wm 

- withſtanding it was fo vaſtly large, they purſued ſuch, || The parliament, in their addreſs, tompliner 

: vigofous meaſures, that they Ts ne every diff. him on the peace; and aſſured him, That 10 

cufty, and placed the credit of the nation on a ſure, would be always ready to ſupport his majeſty, 15 
Z. $4.7 vargh „„ 01 ned confirmed them in the quiet poſſeſſion ol he 

A. D. 1697. The parliament having finiſhed the rights, and liberties; and, by putting an end to 
national buſineſs, the King came to the houſe of peers ||, war, fully completed their deliverance.” _* - 11 
on the fixteenth of April; and after giving the royal] But notwithſtanding theſe congratulations re 
aſſent to the bills they had paſſed, put an end to the compliments, they oppoſed his deſigns. . 93 755 x 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in Which he and 'warlike prince was deſirous of eſtabl | 5 x 
thanked them for the large ſupplies they had granted ||'ſtanfling army, which could not fail of re The 
him; congratulated them on the ſucceſs of their en- him reſpectable both at home and b abr 
deavours for reſtoring public credit; acquainted conduct of Lewis, who ſtill retained a cone wor 
them with his intention of paſſing over to the conti- || part of his army, ſeemed to lay the other 170 
nent; and begged they would carry with them into Kn a neceſſity of doing the ſame. Tus ah 
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very phauſible reaſon, and adopted by ſeveral of the 


members; bor the majority was alarmed avthe King's | 


| 8 
ſal. It had an apparent tendency” to eſtab: 

gelporilmn on the ruins of the conſtitution. They 
Legs ind \ the people their liberties, if mercenatry 


were at the command of the government. 


4 Ibis cuſtom,“ ſaid they, 4 being ones eſtabliſned 


will become à maxim of ſtate; and elecxions, par- 
laments, every thing will depend upon che caprice 
of the court. Is not' the kingdom fufficiently de- 
fended by the ocean that ſurrounds ix? May nöt tlie 


militia be eſtabliſhed and regularly exerciſed ? A nd ö 
vill not ſuch men be more zealous in the defence of 


their country than mercenaries? Will not theſe with 
4 formidable fleet be a ſufficient ſecurity en any 
invaſion ? Theſe arguments ſeemed un: 
and 


added to the marine. 


Highly offended with this reſolution *of the com- 

id perſuaded that they ſuſpected he had 
formed deſigns againſt their liberties, William del 
clared he would have had nothing to do with the | 


mons, and 


* 


government, if he could have. ſuſpeRed the parlia- | 
ment could have been guilty of ſo much diſtruſt and | 


ih . 8 
A. D. 1698. The commons now applied them“ 


ſelves affiduouſly to the diſcovery of means for the 
diſcharge of the public debt. The neceſſary ſupplies | 


-- amounted to near five millions ſterling; and it re- 


quired all their wiſdom to raiſe ſo large a ſum, after 
the nation had been impoveriſhed 'by : the late war. | 
The Eaſt India company offered to advance ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the pub: | 
lic, at the rate of four per cent. intereſt, provided 


the legiſlature would ſettle on them the excluſive trade 


to India. This offer was favourably received by the 


miniſtry,” and would, in all: probability, have been 
accepted, had not another company of merchants 


made more advantageous propoſals. They offered 


to lend the government two millions on the ſame 
terms. They alſo propoſed that their ſubſcribers 


| ſhould not be obliged to trade in a joint ſtock; but if || bound to export to the value of one hundfed thou- 


any number of their members deſired to be incor- 


porated, a charter ſhould be granted them for - that. 


purpoſe. The laſt propoſal was thought the moſt 
eligible, and a bill Was accordingly brought into par- 
liament, and eaſily paſſed the commons; but on its 
being ſent up to the lords, the old company petition- 


ed the houſe, and they were heard by their council 


againſt the bill. They alledged, that the com- 
pany had actually acquired, at their own expence, 
revenues at Fort St. George, Fort St. David, and 


Bombay, as well as in Perſia, and other parts, amount- 
ing to forty- four thouſand pounds per annum, ariſing 
from cuſtoms and licences for a great number of par- 


ticulars: that they had alſo erected forts and ſettle- 
ments, and 
Sumatra, and on the coaſt of Malabar, without 
which the pepper- trade muſt have been actually loſt 
to England : that they had alſo a ſtrong fort in the 
kingdom of Bengal, and alſo many factories, build- 
ings and ſettlements in various other parts, having 
purchaſed, at high rates, of the Indian princes many 


valuable privileges and: immunities: that they were | 


encouraged to do this from a preſumption that their 


rights and inheritance would always be objects of the 


nation's care: that ſince this bill had been brought 
into parliament, the company had agreed to ſubmir 
their preſent ſtock to a valuation of fifty per cent. 
viz. twenty 
their forts, factories and lands, and thirty per cent. 
for their quick ſtock, which they were content even 


company likewiſe offered to raiſe a ſubſcription of 
two millions. ““ VVT 
To this it was anſwered by the council for the new 
ſubſcribers, That the old company in reciting their 
Charters, had forgot to mention the proviſos they 
58 5 | | 


1 


PR ſertlements in the iſland of 


r cent. for their dead ſtock, namely 


to warrant at that rate: and upon theſe terms the 


rfuaded the nation would ſoon loſe- its privi- 


nſwerable, 
ailed with the majority. Ten thouſand only 
of the land forces were retained and three thouſand | 
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carty ĩt on; it appearing, by thirty years experience, 
that it requires at leaſt ſix hundred thoufand pounds a 
| year to carry it on in its full extent: chat by this bill 
the new ſubſcribers were permitted to trade du | 
| the three years, as well as the company, which 11 

directly contrary to the charter, will create great con- 


old company of no benefit, becauſe they ate ſtill 


| fuſion, and render the ſaid three years allowed the 


| ſand pounds annually in our own' manufactures; tho! 
the new ſubſcribers are under no ſuch obligations: 
that the old company are beſides obliged to pay taxes 
to keep up forts, factories, &c. while the new ſub- 
ſcribers are to have an equal benefit of the trade 
without either: that ſince the laſt ſubſcription. in 
1693, the company has loſt, either by accidents, or 
| the calamities of war, twelve large ſhips, which, 
with their cargoes, would have fold for near a million 
and a half ſterling; and yet, notwithſtanding ſuch 
| loſſes, they have paid in cuſtoms ſince that period 
two hundred and ninety-five thouſand pounds, be- 
ſides eighty-five thouſand in taxes: that they had, 
moreover, ſupplied his majeſty in Holland, on a very 
| preſſing occaſion, with fix thoufand barrels of gun- 
powder; and had alſo, at a time of great extremity, 
ſubſcribed eighty thouſand. pounds for circulating 
exchequer bills, at the inſtance of the treaſury ; 
and that many hundred families have their whole for- 
tunes depending in the ſtock of the preſent company, 
who muſt be utrerly ruined if this bill takes effect.“ 
All theſe arguments, however powerful, were 
urged in vain. The bill paſſed the lords in favour 
of the new company, without paying any regard to 
ancient charters, or the fortunes of a multitude of 


| families. They received their charter on the third of 
September; and on the fifth his majeſty incorporated 


them as one joint-ſtock. excluſive company, trading 
to the Eaſt Indies. REED: 10: P0007 OLE LOR 


| But the parliament did not confine their diſquiſt as 


wholly to the commercial ſtate of the nation, and the 
ways and means for raiſing the large ſupplies that were 

become abſolutely neceſſary z they exerted themſelves 

nobly to prevent that corruption of manners which 


was every day gaining 5 85 in the kingdom. Per- 
ſuaded that unleſs care be taken to keep the people's 
| 6P . morals 
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only become the ſources of ppiſon; that the vices. gff || the Ichmus chat connefts Sowgh and Nargh — A 
the citizens are infections 10 the body politic ; has Fhis eſtabliſhment, did not reſpenhle the bloadyr g 
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manners, and teſti 


_ impoſed were deſtined for charitable uſes. A number that might attend his large daminions palling either 


ddious. It is the buſineſs of people in office to in- 


noble deſign of civilizi 


Fus moſt countries in Europe to gain inſtructien, mended to them the keeping yp ſuch à force, u 
N 


therefore his principal intention was to learn the art of || making a farther pap in diſcharging the national 


retinue. While he was on this tour he diſcovered || and prophaneneſs. 


the yatch in which he him 


. ſhip, he was allowed to engage ſever Engliſh arti- 


* 
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morals from being tainted, *ealth. and power will enpence, «colony in the Streights./ 


adi 

a ſtate without virtue has almoſt. as many enemies ad queſts of the. Spaniards. Is wg made by ly ng | 

lee eee that its grandeur is a preſagę of its. || with the natives of the countrh but tlie \Spanizrg, 

which id numerated the excefliveiroegularities. that I treaty. The Engliſh and Dutch eanſidered-the Soom 

prevalie „and were daily increaſing ,: and; requeſted || as dangerous rivals, and the along they bad eftabligh. 
im to iſſue grders to the 


1agiſtrates to put the lays || ed as prejudicial to their commence. William cha. 
M debjaychery, Their af | fore forbade all-correſpondence with: this new onda. 
7 received. (The king proj The Scots, finding themſelyes diſeppaintadb of: thy 
* RO delay, a, reformatiqn of treaſures they expetted, made the mait violent com: 
nanners,. and teſt al dis zeal far the ſuppreſſion gf || plaints ; and their parliament adopted | their cauſe. 
unpicds bod Ks,, WRC uſually Cake x ata ec The moſt” anirpating ſpeeches were madd in that as. 
the heart and the un erſtanding. Schemes of this || ſembly, and every thing ſeemed to threaten: u tevolt 
nature, however laud able, however neceſſary in them || The king was alarmed, and it was only hy tit ud. 
ſelves, are ſeldom executad. A ſaciety for the refor- || dreſs and flattering promiſes, chat he put 4 hap © 
mation of manners, under $6 Protection of his. mg» || en affair chat threatened: the maſt alatmiing-epiſe, 
jeſty, was eſtabliſhed ; the, members of which en- duencY .. 
paged to inform the magiſtrates of ſuch debaucheries || Charles II. of Spain had long been in 4 vriy d. 
and vices as came within their knowledge. The-fines || clining Rates and having no iſſue, che opſegüence 


dels was very favgura 
to, attempt, 


of eccleſiaſtics were to promote virtue by public leg : || into the Bourbon family, or that of Auſtrin, alanne 
tufes and s ep Proviſion was, made for their || all Europe. William paſſed over ro/ cher odntineri, 
maintenance. Theſe eſtabliſhmenes, and others of || where he negotiated a treaty with Lewis NIV. for the 
afimilar kind, could nat fail, of being uſeful, eſpe- || diviſion of che Spaniſh monarchy, By this treay, 
cially to the ors; ys infarmatians. are always || the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the province of 
. Sof p in- | Suipuſcoa, and ſeveral orher places dependent on 
ſpect the conduct of the citizens. And, with regard || Spain, were deftined- te the dauphin; the Milaneſe 
to the reformation of manners, nothing can be fufft, | to the archduke, Charles II. ſan tp the emperor; 
cieht but dia powgrtnl reſqurces which-government || and the reſt to the young prince of Bavaria, ho un 
alone can eniploy with ſucceſs. The example of the about eight years of age. That prince died ſuon of 
court would perhaps be more effectual than any other ¶ ter the treaty ; and it now-became neceſſary id neg. 
method that could be practiſed. /,. 1 l tate a new one. Bavaria was affigned o the ach- 
While the parliament was laudably employed in duke; Lorraine added to the poſicfiions of the dau. 
contriving ways and means for raiſing the neceſſary {| phin z and Milan given to the duke of Lorraine. 
ſupplies, and endeavouring to ſtop. the progreſs. of || During the king's abſence, the elections for a ner 
yice ang immorality, Peter Alexowitz, czar of Mufr || parliament were carried on in England with all 'the 
covy,, fince known by the appellation. of Peter the || appearance af freedom: the miniſtry giving them: 
Great, , viſited this kingdom. Having formed the || {elves very little trouble to influence the voters. The 


1 
/ 


his barbarous ſukjects, of [| returns were, however, generally in favour of neva: 
introducing the arts and ſciences among them, and || lution principles, The aſſembly met on me thud d 
af rendering the forces of his empire by ſaa and land December, when William opened the ſeſſion with a 
equal to thole of his ppliter neighbours, ke travelled || ſpeoch from the throne ; wherein he ſtrongly recom- 


wh 
s #þ 
7 


le was particularly deſirous of eſtabliſhing a marine, might preſerve that weight and influence chey at p. 
and of haying a reſpectable fleet in the Baltic; and {| ſent enjoyed in the afrairs of the continent; and ther 


ſhip-buildipg. In the ſummer of the preceding year [| debt contracted by the war. He concluded with x. 
be ſent an ambally to Holland, to retnlate ſome || commending three 3 ſubjects to their particu | 
points of commerce with the ſtates- general, and ac- || lar attention: the making previſion for the poor; 


companied his ambaſſadors diſguiſed as one of their the advancemenr of trade; and the diſcouraging vie | 


himſelf to king William, and had a private interview || Ir is remarkable that in this ſpeech William. made | 
with that prince at Utrecht, and ia conſequence of {| no. mention of the partition treaty he had fo luch 
his invitation he now viſited England. He ſtaid here || concluded abroad, and which afterwards fo greatly 
aboye three months, during which time he was lodged excited the attention of the kingdom. This was in. 
and entertained with all the magnificence poſſible For || duſtriouſiy conecaled both from the parliament and | 
a prince, ho choſe to remain unknown. He paſſed || the privy-council. Probably he ſuſpected the bn: | 
his time here, as he had done in Holland, in examin - cerity of Lewis, and therefore thaught it extremely | 
ing the dock-yards, and improving himſelf in the art || neceſſary to keep a good body of troops in readinel - | 
of ſhip-building; to attain which he worked fevergl || to campel the French. monarch to obſerve the law | 
| hours every day as a common ſhipwright, in the royal treaty in-caſe of the King of Spain's deatu. 
yard at Depriand, At his departure William made || Ignorant of the partition treaty, and of the naa. | 
im ſeveral magnificent fis nts 3 and particularly || ſity of 8 body of troops in pay, be 
elf uſed, to paſs over to || parliament tegk immediately that part of the king? 
Holland. She was a very beautiful veſſel, finely || ſpeech into eonſideratian. William, when he pafel 
adorned, and called the Royal Tranſport. And it || over to Hollend, had left orders with the _— | 
being thought abſolutely neceſſary to gain his friend || retain ſixteen thouſand men in the .fervice, now 
ſending the vote af the commons. by which 4 
army was limited to ten thoufand. This arbitraſ 
| ſo irritated the new parliament, that they reſolved 7 
{| oppaſe:the king in all his demands: They ac? 
deci PPV ingly came immediately to the following reſolulion, 
The Scots, deſirous of ſharing in the advantages That all the land forces in Engliſh pay, een 1 
reſulting from commerce, had formed a commercial || ſeven thouſand men, and cheſe his majeſty 's e 
company in order to carry on their foreign trade with born ſubjects, be forthwith paid off and Gere 
den en and advantage. And animated with the and that all the forces in Ireland, exceerding 1 * 
ſame ſpirit of ſelf-intereſt which-had carried ſa many thouſand men, all his majeſty's natural dor e | 
perſons to the New World, they . eſtabliſhed, zt 3 be likewiſe forthwith diſbanded and;paid off 


ficers in his ſervice ; and to take two of the ſcholars 
from Chriſt-church hoſpital ; and theſe afterwards. 
2 * foundation of the marine academy at Peterſ- 
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: peſolu9e | 


135 he catne to che hou 


Imight juſtly complai 


compa 


| fons for 


Mons, informing them, 
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nos eg a in conſequence of which | jen Wag y put an end to the ſe 


ot only the French progeſtane | te giments, but 9 Ming 


the king's favourite! Durqh guards. dere 18 ge 

yr a>, the itiſh dominians Ci 90 of 11595 
William was ex ſperated to the higheft degt 20 
this. conduct of che parliamęnt. I eir eu, fo 


deeply a tected Rim; chat he actuzhz formen 2 reiolu- 


pray? ry arg e nol had even | fl 


com og a ſpeech w 


g ho ary * 12 31 0 15 10 n 
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.. apt peers, and. knee: 

to the parliamant in e wing man 

6 ] am comet pals aſs the bill for diſbaading'theforces 

as ſoon as 1 knew it was veady:farniy:affegt;Fhough 


the reduction of the, army te o Incanſiderabletia; 


number, may, ih our preſent cincumſtancus, be at- 


tended wich che moſt fatal conſequences ʒ and though 


n of che hurſſi tteatment I hae 
received in being deprived of thoſe guards 
nied me into this:kingdom,and haye:conftant]) 
attended me in: all my Forvunes, ' yet as am” con- 


vinced that norhjng/can be more prej 


1 Nevertheleſs, after 10 kerle a K oy 

ing this bill, Im wiſe in arge 
of the by you haue tepoſed in me, declare; that, 
in my opinion, the nation is left too naked' and de. 


W. An . d Ar bf > fifa 


'1]|1wellas: 


2 — by his moſt j intime ae. 12 5 tt 5 125 


who ac 
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2 in at dedered.tiljoafid? vf perts, and after giving che wind Nn to Wick r 5 


fon with a 

the qe thivas, whearcin be told oy that hr 
ing fat ſo many months, the ſeaſon of the year, 28 
ieir on particular affairs madetr! aſHν¹h 
257 hu enjoy a redeſs; Keg it or — 


id” he had given his r W al 1 
to kun: that if any N Was dete 40 


„the things ropaſed 15 5 at 5 
If: mectifig; ag did not "abr na, eſfectual cate 390 
be taten of them next winter j arid wiſtied 0 jon. 
-veniency: might happen in the intérval. - 
The IÞ pan iſſi aged aries ng fifa 
treaty of partition, tet their: 
power to dig oſe of — 3 
tent; He determined therefore: to m 


utmoſt endeavou th give the crown: 10 that 


at young: 


prince, towhom ſhe as ſo neanly related: | She e 


q (condingly new mollelled the council ; heſtowed the 


judicial to our 
commoa inteteſt, chan to ſuffer. any jealouly or mi- 
underſtanding to ariſe between e and 1 people, 
1 am firmly refolved to comply with your 5 be ee 5 

rea- 


fenceleſs; it is yqur duty, therefore, to take this mat · 


ter into your conſideration, and immediately to pro- 
vide ſuch a ſt as may be deemed beceſſary for 


gh the. xing kad paſſed th bill for abend. 
ing the army, he was very unwilling to part with his 
guards, and sdcordngly 6 ſent a a — 10 jo tina 

&.:thatithe 

tions were made for . tranſporting . he 6 3 who 
came with him into England, and Gs le 
to ſend-them away immedirtely, unleſs, out of cn. 
ſideration to him, che commons could find out ſome 


majeſty would take very 


I | Pinan [ron monarchy 


1 


Charles therefore to give the 
that nation. Pope Innocent XII. who then. filled the 


intended 


way to continue . in his r which is 
But the commons 


were inexorable. They ware To of :this; former 


promiſe to diſmiſs all foreign troops. 
of the kingdom, they added, de 
tual confidence of che prince and the 
n Om required 8 40 intruſt 
is ſacred perſon to his $2730 
The N 444 U 
with the —.—.— e yielded to neceſſity, and tbe 
Dutch 
be owned chat che bebrivur of the lower houſe 
wich regard to the Dutoh guards, ftrongly indicated 
chat they were rather inſpired with the ha of | fexo- 
cious obſtinacy than genuine patriotiſm, William 
was perſuaded of this, Sint took no — digit 
his ſentiments. Had I as man places to beſtow- 


care of 


ſaid he one day to che earl of Sunderland, as there 


are members in the houſe of commons, 1 rwe e 
know what it was to have my will diſputed - 
Nothing is more dangerous to the peace of 4 
dom than a difagreement between the brandhes of 
legiſlative power. The commons —.— ititheir 
to thwart and vex the king, who, by his political 
talents, had, in a great v meaſure, governed urqpe. 
They examined i into adminiſtration, re-eſtabliſhed the 


old India company, and;declared papiſts incapable of | 


inheriting or -purchaſinglands. They: 
demanding of 2 king - 
lor bar and William ſoon after found it noceſſary 
to deprive him of the ſeals to pleaſe the Tories , who 
formed d the majority in parliam ent. 
On the fourth May the king came to the houſe 


deliberated on 


The happineſs 
don the mu- 
le. That 


the removal of lord chanel. 


: 


5 


eovernment of NE I prinne Vaudemont; p- 


m—_ 


— 


? B che prince of Darmſtadt, viceray of 
talonia, and carried: the fick King co Taſede, 


N e! That Sie air af. Madrid Was. N 
| come.” * e 
ut the covires Wann 


by its Ader and j im 
8 conduct, dendered al theſe meaſures abortive. 


determined not to make 4 will in faygur- of 


duke. On the Other 


hand the marquis 
* ambaſlador of 


Lepis'X1V. managed 


:the'Spaniards with more dexteriry and addreſs. Their 
|-invererare anti pachy to France decreaſed every day. 
dhe ſafety of the Kingdom; e che F. of The 


| that J we have ſo lately obtained. . 


prandeeg were as unwillin 52 as their maſter t 
1 andiFrance. alone ſes 
capable reventing an 1 ty was ſo pore eto to the 
honour 101 ꝓqwer af their cquntry. They adyiſed 
ce to a prince of 


| c pal chair, was conſulted an this 1nkerefting Aub- 
nec Te 


and app roved the imeafure, us agreeable to ghe 
ain, and the intereſt af religion. 11 


Tens, ignorant of this reſolution in favait. of 


| his family, cauſed ſixty. thouſand. of his beſt troops 


—— 


ſeſſion of 


to advance towards Catalonia, while a great number | 


of tips and gallics cruized along the coaſts 
. S 
ineveflpry for ſane meaſures; 0 be taken; and the 
dying monarch ſacriſied the inneteſts of his family to 
'thoſe of his Kingdom: he nominated the duke of 


and EI n 


An U, oungelt ſon to the dau hin, heir to his de- 
Hindin ee — Ks = a 


-miniorns, with this proviſo, however, that the c wo 


|:crowns of France and Spain, TJhould Nevar: e 
ards were tranſported to Holland. Ic muſt || 9 


alnited. | | 

On. the Enccerith of Noveinhas William opened he 
Parliament wich a ſpeech from the throne, 
wherein he obſerved, that his calling them 8 


fo early was owing to an abſolute neceflicy of making 


ſome farther proviſion for the ſecurity of 


the Kin 
domcby ſea and land; and recommended particula — 
the repairing 'the royal navy and fortifying the har- 


{| bours; He rominded them alſo. of making good the 
| deficiences of the funds, diſcharging the national 


king. | 


ſtudy . cogvinced of the — af the peace, by che 


debt, and providing ſupplies for the enſuing year. 
Me told chem, he hoped that che nation was already 


evident increaſe of their trade, Which he ſhould uſe 
his dtmoſt endravours to promote and encourage; 
thatihe thought, however, it might receive a farther 
advantage, by paſſing a bill for puniſhing the unlaw- 


| fuland MP you. of goods; and by em- 
> become a burden to the 


Ploping :the-popr, who! were! 


he * himſelf ro-heifully aſſured of the 
doue and aſſections of his people, which he ſhould 
-endeavopr to preſerve, by maintaining their rights 
and liberties, by ſupporting che eſtabliſned religion, 


by 


the: enploymeg , 
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| favour of the arthduke, ſecond>Cit to Leere be 

trigning emperor.¶ The quten af Spain alſo ud her 


'hatbours; It was now abſolutei) 


echeit welfare and proſperity. Having pattieulariy | 


 »kindnefs, and!'a concern for the happineſs of his peo- 
= gave great offence; to the commons. The ſpirit 
pere) maggi every thing. The expreſſion. of | 
acting with ebnfidence in each other,“ was con- 
ſtrued into af. implication ofna diſtruſt, or want: of 

" »66nfidence in them, and they determined to: reſt it. 
more neceſſary for the peace and welfare of the King | 
inti b 8 . ee 1 

. 247 mutual and entire confidence between his majeſty 
misfortune, chat, after having ſo amply; provided for 
the ſecurity of his majeſty and his government, any 
repreſent, that it would greatly Gonduce to the con- 


to ſhew marks of | his high diſpleaſure. towards ſuch i 


Ing on his majeſty and his government, whereby any | 


ing the nation reſpectable abroad, and happy at 


ſeſſion. | 


* 


They accordingly returned no addreſs. of, thauks; 


- but, on the fourth of December, preſented what-may 11 great 
Tbel conſidered as a remonſtrance; in which they: de- 


| N ö 


and I ſuceeſſiont o: This was the true motive that nell the 


At in 


Wilkam to ſign che erbsty of :partitian, which, it 
war, 2g 


* 


| | reaty; andi it appeared on ithe nch ef Chute 
 cbleflingy to make me x happy king, and you 2 grear, wk 

and flouriſhingipeople.” 1 +: Sit ek 43M 
This ſpeech, which certainly breathede n but 


11 
44 


1800 


the ſhould 


. 


therto been eng 
favdur bf the will. 


this, he repre. 
 Had-occaſitned 
FEAT ana aner cumplaints: that Mr Was abſolutely 
ampracticable to carry: it. into execution; and; that, in 
renouneing this treaty, he made farge ſacrifices to 


peace and the we good, having abandoned Sicily, 


dom the quieting of the minds of the people, and 
the diſap ng the deſigns of their enemies, than 


$ 
— 


jealouſy or diſtruſt had been raiſed of their duty and 
affection: and, at the ſame time, begged leave to 


—— 


tinuing and eſtabliſning an entire confidence between, 
his majeſty and his parliament, if he would be pleaſed 


ceedings to his majeſty and they ; ſhould, on their { 
part, —— all falſe rumours and reports reflect- 


miſunderſtandings might be created between him and 
His ſubjects. C Site ene e 89185 f 
The king, aſtoniſned at this repreſentation, re- 
plied, . That no perſon had ever yet dared to miſ- 1 


repreſent the proceedings of ei ther houſe; and if 


they had, chey would immediately have felt the 


{higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure i and that he took j 
very kindly the aſſurance they gave him of diſcou- 
aging all: falſe rumours and reports reflecting on 
himſelf and his-povernment, nt. 
A. D. 1700. Theſe proceedings were ill ealcu- 
lated to produce the harmony ſo neceſſary between 
the different branches of the: legiſlature, for render- 


home. The commons did every thing in their power 
to mortify the king; and William gave them, in 
return, many indications of his reſentment. They 
paſſed a bill of reſumption, whereby the eſtates in 
Ireland he had given to his favourites were taken 

from them, and became again the property of the 
crown. But not ſatisfied with this victory, they 


proceeded to ſuch abſurd lengths in their career, that 
they came to a reſolution to addreſs his majeſty, that 


no perſon, who was. not a native of his dominions, 
except the prince of Denmark, ſhould be admitted 
into his councils of England or Ireland. But before 
this addreſs could be preſented, the king came to 
the houſe of peers; and, after giving the royal 
aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, put an end to the 


While this ill- humour continued between the king 
and the houſe of commons, Charles II. of Spain paid 
the debt of nature. The death of this prince, who 
left no iſſue, ſeemed to threaten the balance of power 
in Europe. Lewis XIV. and the emperor Leopold, 
were related to him in the ſame degree; the 
renunciation of Maria Tereſia of Auſtria, wife to 
Lewis, and eldeſt daughter to Philip III. appeared 


vas to have enjoyed. 
Theſe arguments wert 


knovm ambition of the Mo of pa: ae, ne 
uneaſineſs to the rs f Europe. The Stat 
general. for ſome time, refuſed. to, acknowledge the 
duke of Anjou king of Spain; but Det nue. 
dition to oppoſe the progreſs of Lewis, ſhould he 
attempt to invade their territories, they made a virtue 
of . neceſſity,”.by-acknowletlging that prince king of 
Spain; under the title of Philip V. William dic 
ſembled his intentions; and conſidering himſelf 2s 
deſt ined to hold the balance of power, which was 
now on che prone of being deſtroyed: by the ambition 
of the houſe of Bourbon, he reſolved, if poſſible, 
to form-a new league, for renderitig their alarming | 


. 


attempts abortive, Fal 0 OO ee TN een 
The. king had met with ſo many ;mortifieation | 
during the ſaſt parliament, that he determined now 

to make: a change in the miniſtry. He accordingly 
gave his confidence to the earl of Rocheſter, who 
was at the head of the Tories, and ho undertook 
that the whole party: ſhould exert all their power to 
ſupport the meaſures adopted by his majeſty. That 
nobleman was appointed lord - lieutenant of Ireland; 


the privy- ſeal was given to the eark of Tankerville; 


Sir Charles Hedges was made ſecretary of ſtate; lord 
Godolphin appointed firſt commiſſioner of the tres 
ſury; and the management of the commons intruſted 
to Mr. Robert Harley. The new miniſtry did not, 
however, think themſelves ſtrong enough to cam 
their meaſures in the preſent parliament; and it vs 
therefore determined to diffolye it by proclamation, | 
and ſummon a new one, to meet on the ſixth of 
February. j r ' 3 30 840 4,4 155 
The uſual means of corruption were exerted in 
electing the members; and venality preyailed ſo fir, 
that the Tories had a very conſiderable majority in 
the houſe of commons. The duke of Glouceſter, 
only ſurviving ſon of the prince and princeſs of Ben- 
mark, dying on the twenty-ninth of July, it became 
neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown, after 
the death of the princeſs: of Denmark, that young 
prince being the laſt of ſeventeen. children that hid 
proceeded from this marriage. 


A. D. 1701. The new parliament meeting onthe 
ſixth of February, was prorogued till the tenth, 
when Mr. Harley was choſen ſpeaker; and the nent 
day his majeſty opened the ſeſſion of parliament vid 
a ſpeech from the throne, wherein he mentioned 
great loſs the nation had ſuſtained by the death of b 
duke of Glouceſter, which, he obſerved, had ken- 
dered it abſolutely neceſſary that a farther proyubon 
ſhould be made for the ſucceſſion of the crown in 


. 4 


to the enemies of France an engagement of very little || proteſtant line; and therefore earneſtly recommen; 
| it to their early and ſerious conſideration.” em 
ſerved, that the death of the king of Spain, $087 


weight. Nor was this of any great conſequence, 
- becauſe the balance of power would be equally de- 


1 


ih 
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tion; and ER he doubr 


effe&Ubainſt'an impeaclime ment of the h uſe,” Having 


king and tue ay of Denmark. 


. It is ſaid, that Lewis XIV. diſtributed large ſums 


treaty, they humbly” adviſed his e in Nn 
treaties Vik that prince, xo Ptocesd 


1 b. 40 | 10 
with "the Jectaration he had Ma oh h regard, to Wy. 


Ticcefſor? had made ſo great an teen in the 


bn 


d. it it req 1155 their p articular atten- 
518 NY al not but Meir reſolutions | 


d and he would always take care, that all treaties he mr 


on that” important ſubje& would be fuüch, as ſhould 


be moſt conducive to t £ infereſt and, 581 of, Eng: | 


Jand, the preſervation of the. roteſtant re gion, and 


the p ede of Europe. He told them, that conſider- | 
for t! Ell ervice of | 
the current year; reminde thein f the deficiencies || 

& bes, Mich, 1555 yet Unptovided Bel. 


able robe would be neceſſary 


ind public 
und ace ed th e ro al navy particularly to their 
care; dell red t RIO EX 155 een in! improv- 
ing the trade 172 


vi 100 for. the oor... . 
Wins Me goo. Vp ABLE edit Gf chit echter. 
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Bills! Which, onfa : Chang e of the miniſtry, had allen 


near twenty pet cent. the commons took. into con- 
ſiderition. ny great. qbjeck of. ſettling the Jutceſſion 
to the crown. After Wo debates, .it was reſolved, 
th in order to exclude eyery.carholic prince from 
the ſicceſſion, the heir ſhould. of the church of 
Eng gland; that if he were. a foreigher; the nation 
World noͤt engage, without cohſent of parliament, 
in any war for the defence of the dominions he might 
pofſeis out of the kingdom; that he ſhould not leave 
Fnolatd, Scotland, or Ireland, without the fame con- 
ſent; that "when this a& of lmitation ſhould take 
effect, no On, thou ugh. a naturalized: inhabitant, 
unleſs of Engl iſh extraRt oh, ſhould be admitted i into 
the council,” b 
obtain, by a gränt Kam he's crown, any Lands or in- 
heritarice': har whoever ſhould hold any penſion or 
lucrative employment under the king, ſhould'be in- 
capable. of fitting in the - houſe of commons ; ; and 
that a pardon, under the grear ſeal, ſhould be of no 


voted theſe regulatiohs, which greatly reſtrained. the 
prerogative,” and implied a ſevere entre on the pre- 
_ ovetninent, it Was reſolved, that the princeſs 
4 utchels- Hows var .6f Hanover, and grand: 
Farr de James I. Was the next heir in the Fs 
teſtant ile, Leer the reſpective defcendants | 0 
A bill was or- 
dered to be it, in on theſe reſolutions; and, 


after paſſing bolt ues, , received the IR aſſent on 
the welche of June. ITE * WEL © 


the king om, and in making pro- 
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Thong h ae adureſs Tas in ET an igel it een 
reient- 
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The next object of importance that engag ged the 
attention of ' parliament, was the Paten treaty. 


among che members of the lower houſe, in order to 


procure their ſuffrages. Hut however that be, the | 
commons were fo far from a provirig the king? sf 
{6k with the greateſt | 


meaſures, that they condemned t 


ſigned without conſent of arliament; and obſerved 


not even common decency in their debates. Sir Ed- || 
ward Se 8 compared the diviſion which had been 


made of the Spaniſh” iefricbries, to the diftribution 
that Pea nh make” of their booty z, "and Mr. 


treaty.; ; an ex] preſſio 


he not been reſtrained by the diſparity of condition 
between himſelf and the perſon who had offered ſo 
outrageous an'inſult to His honour. 5 

The peers themſelves were far from approvin 
treaty, but their debates were guided by pokes 
and diſcretion. They Examified' its 'ten( 150 7 
candour, and then repreſented it, 
og „ as e e bo With che intereſt of Eng 

and the fafety 085 They pray ed h « | 
majeſty to ke dvi 97 IA ſabjects, 1 PRE 
his COnficFucet in. them. 2 th thah 5 1 as 
ed, that fince” The! ench 72 ace et 

will of Charles. II. was 4 elt viqlatie n 


tion as might e carry a real fScürity. of 
62 


in Un wait o he 
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. 


| reinforcing their garri 
from foreign powers. They 


ſuch cau- 0 


his majeſty 
| any former treaty with the 
Howe had even the inſdlence to call it a felonious he would enter into a league 
1 Which ſo highly incenſed the with them for their coin 11 ſervation, and 1 5 
king, that het 18 reported t6 have 1d. he would have || 
demanded perſonal ſatisfaction with his ſword, had | t 
1 with Spain. 
ſuch Mfiatichs With the emperor as his majeſty ſhould 
think prudent; aſſüring him of their elltien to 


alſiſt him in the molt effectual manner. 


his ri 


be immediately ſent to their aſſiſtance. j 


the King; e thought proper to diffemble hi 
ment; and only returned for anſwer, © 
addreſs contained matters of very 


| That their 
great moment 


ſhould be for the honour and ſafety of Englafd. 

Lewis XIV. having embraced the will of 

made great preparations for ſupporting the duke of 
Anjou on the Spahiſh throne , ander efuſed to grant 
any other ſecurity; than that af 
of Ry ſwick. "This refuſal ter 1 


T2 RF ar 


neſs they had ſhewn n this | occaflon would 
contribute to the procuring ſuch, a ſecurity | as they 
defired. But he was far from ap Yroving their 2 — 
as it implied their diſapprobation "of, a new Rag i 


Gen h him An Fo e did not RAR bur the = 
eatly 


 Facy,” which he was very deſirous of forming, 


ſeemed to limit their aſſiſtance to the obtaining a new 
barrier in the Netherlands, without entering into. 
war for the recovery of the kingdom of Spain, He 
therefore thought it moſt prudent. to acknowle 


the duke of Anjou's' title to that 9 670 er to Font ä 


ur him on his acceſſion. | 158 Brgy 


lis allies at the the vey en time he ſtood” moſt in 1 5 0 0 
their aſſiſtance. He, however, determined fo, aſſert 
ight by force of arms; and accordingly ſent 
printe Eugene into Italy, at the head of an army, 
to take poſſeſſion, of the wm of Milan, as a fie 
of the empire. Both the pope and the Venetians 
were attached to the French Atereſt, but refuſed to 
declare themſelves at this important eriſls, 

The Dutch, who had dea ly experienced the a 
bitious deſi gns of the French King, notwithſtanding 
all his retenſions of friendſhip and eſteem, 5 
thetnſelves. in providing for their own ſecurity. 

15 ons, and 5 88 asus 


„ 


king William, in Which * i ered the | moſt 
| fincere zeal for the intereſt of England, and earneſtly 
| requeſted that the ſtipulated number of troops ini 

The ks 
laid the letter fore the parliament, on which ns 
commons came to the following, reſolution : * That 


they will effectually aſſiſt his majeſty to ſupport his 
allies in maintaining the liberties of Europe; and 
aſperity. They,complained loudly of its having been || will immediately provide ſuccours for the Agtey- 


general, purſuant to the treaty. 
The lords went farther : they addreſſed his majeſty, 


in a very warm, ſcebene mümnef; requeſting That 
would not only pe perfor the articles 6 
ſta Eb. de Th that 

offenfi 


into it all pritices and ſtates that were concerned i in 
the viſible 905 + ariſing from the union of France 
hey alfo Exhorted him to enter into 


” Bur 175 both Houſes had declared their reſolu: 
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| ling by whoſe be her treaty was D to 
have been concluded, were impeach. d b 

mon; but the Upper 
e by null and void; This Fe e o commons, 
and the 
| houſes. ſucceeded. 


Ee com- 
houſe declared che Im ach- 


The whigs* now ernie to exert their vole 


Power * rhe tory parliament, wha were become 
6 


obnoxious 


Chi cles l. 5 


renewing the Tia | 


wrote 1 letter 1 | 
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ultimately to the r 


fer hes eat truſt ke ofed in IO by our country. .. | for the encour: 
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obnoxious to the. le. .. ly char them I to put an an end to the ſeſſion 45 
11 85 9 Thex apenly 0 ‚ d | dingly, on e four of to une, the ki 2 cas 
ſt they ef pe 10 all But ons... 115 4 50 | to the oak: of” peers z and having ſent for the | 
CALF them as pa enemies 100 the Per t 0 mons, they attended wich their ane 8 ' 
vernment ; and that Fr their YEP and ons tenden preſenting the rf made the foll wing 
oration of the abd bdicated King | to his maze TY 
= vey. Eycn rage youred to. procure || Sir, it is N e and farisfa&tion tha 1 | 
itions from the city n, apd ſeyeral of | attend your 4 KIA *Y us time, fince your vr common 
the principat counties of „ ts to expreſs their | have complied 'x with all our majeſty ſe 
8 Nr 10 of e e $ of. the commons | deſire at their, meeting. be peg paſſed H 
preſent iy fry; dee themſelyes WI I} ſucceſſion, which has ſettled the crown 19 4 p 
being by tt 1 pa to re a N | line, and,” continued the liberty of . (yp 
in fa; Fs ee their They Reef failed 2 


tz. your majeſty hath ſettled 100 5 reſerx LOC 
in . 805 ral; Nik C01 19 55 423 Kent alone would be pre- paſſed a bill for taking away th privileges : = 
va e e 


de liament; might have proved burdenſome #1 oppreſſive: 
roar Sy dived 1 he owing low ul par | F your ſubjects. They have given your 2550 tho 
9 ot We My gent! emen, ies ih he peace, grand. ſupplies, which are more an ever were given in a 
ale and 255 "freehol * at the general quarter- || time of peace, to enable your majeſty, when you are 
ons of the peace, at Maidſtone. f Kent, deeply 17 5 Pay ſypport your allies, pfocure either a laſt. 
ricerned. at the dangerous nw of bn Kingdom, ing peace; or to preſerve. the liberties of Earape by 

400 of all Europe 1 00. oy dering th at the 12 * a neceflary war,” 
© 26d Gur poltet iry 95 depends upon mn wiſdom of The bk thanked both houſes 2 this: gest zca 
el 1550 in Parliament; think ou elves they had expreſſed for the public ryice, and 
"in 105 h vmbly 0 lay before this honourable ready compliance with what he had recc ommended | - 

eq 


the con ence in his con ure aur them at the opening of t e par Lame and parti 
y Keſolütic tions Tp 3, % e ae Of an- cularly thanked the | Commons for the fopplics wn 


and his family, 


. age t they had given! him to ente 

br * 55 in regard that, from the experience of all into alliances for the- preſerearion of Europe: and, 

ary is manifeſt that no nation can be great or || after Wan the ro ne * 25 19 the bills Piofentad 5 
Wirhout union ; we hope that no pretence him, to the ſe 2 © 
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on. ai 
1 8 bomb be 1 oa to Create. a miſunderſtand 10 |: (Thea 8 a den under theo om 


fag ed majell ſe great a done 7 this kingdom , immediately. fo Holland ; and, after ESD | 

re. Writ in tf and can never, | 5g CY, his majeſt paſſe over to the. confineur;whem 
Wichout the gee ingratitude, Yeot. . e aſſiſted: Rove Aly 4 the States. H ou 
„ We moſt. hi umbly 1 525 he honourable 7010 them i in his | F. Came, 4 


18 zard tc che voce of l ople, 4 Ar, country Win 5 joy, bye. 55 8 dag 
eligion and fa may be effectual provided f conjuncure, | cauſe L he Prelence.woulc 
Eo oyal 3 ak $ may. be 91 into bil 5 de neceſſary for che bop 1 A a wa t 
ly ; and 9%, wo molt ſacred majeſty, whale hoped to have 6 fled the relt of his days, ih. re 
propos an 4 vb emiſhed beg gvef us we pray peace, and to. ha aye. left that ſtate 1 in 2 nk 
50 to continy 80 7 Po 13 IV condition buen but! 
Tit 199 Allies before 0 15 199 any es rations in the af airs of urope,; th 
This 1 555 W ned by y the depurys what might be the conſequence :: 5 ke per 
1090 ig $ of the con þ ys ces of the peace, || however, allure their High Migbtineſſes, he whe: 
the grand 3000 and ot er dere was || ther things were accommodated amicably, 
05 e t the houſe 0 db by Deyid | they ſhould be obliged to have 7 7 $4 * be 


Pelhili“ liam! 48 Cokpe er, || perſiſted in the ſame zeal he ever had for r their ſeryice 
W a ne PR WII jm Jami hon, 55 and p oſperity; and could declare, that. the. whole 
The, houſe \ Was fee in a flame : the peti Engliſt nation were ready to affifh the. ſtates, and 


was yoted to be a ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſedi Lk | ſtrongly contribute towards their defence, - to 
libel, calculated to deſtroy the 5 of par par- whatever might tend to the common ee al jg 
engt ald! to ſubvert the eftal 10 government | _ The ſta 17 their anſwer, which was « 
f theſe kingd loms. 11 was, at time, or- feRionar, * his majeſty, That they 5 
Ke. . the fiye perſons 1 wha A preſented | it wo | omit to thank him for his alfurances, not Nan y a k 
the houſe ſhould be taken i inc cy dy- | own, but in the name of the Engliſh. na 
This tyrannical exertion of power, raiſed a great favour of ae me # the common ule w 
ferment. in, the IEPA FN the mol indecent. 1 | knowing how, I Beg 1 5 ghit FR: upon 4. peyple 
9 
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„Among the || whoſe courage. had gained 40 much reputation inthe 

reſt, a rem Pain, Legion, a agaialt | world, id were always of, opi 725 has cheiningrel 
the houſe. * i the ene were inſeparable from thole of England, 

Wan no more. & parliament, Rag A treaty was ſoon after. fig between the empe 

15 king by 3 18 him | in all 1 ror, England and Holland » againſt France, for e 
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elo, ſet bounds, vY rbitant 28 1 coverin the Spaniſh MU eg to. the 0 4 of Au- 
Frans © 13 . 4 FE Kh alert | ſtria ; 55 for by ſecurity, of. England an 

c Our name is 4 0 We are 70 i 5 | with regard to their Ae and 8 

79 le of the 11 0 G IS 5 | wo. the fucceſſion of the houſe of, 

the kin mph low ther graſs 0 xl, crown 5 Gre da, as, well ag 4 

altered, t Their 1 0 ures. Thex.pr = an addreſs, to the 150 c i 

his, majelty, wherein they 9 5 Xa cy would lup-. if lboroug rh, . 8 jy at he | 

pat nd, ili Pg: Eo. by al ne pea 


ſy ch alliances 3 with th ic e i 0 | wers,. | 
4s he apo on Mahi | lems were equally e zar a0 0 
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as he. mow £ thin beten ridling ye. 1 8 a 
tant power of d maintain! ndepen- and rene is apppintment at once glo# 
2 1 Europe, 1 Voted che fh we Ju] ve 9 Prince 3 9 himſelf... Prince Eugene | 


a, hal 1550 the, pubhc exper, Prey th it 905 begun the ont it taly, and. thewed bi 
7 that ten th thou and tr be ſent eg LOTS . ä 44 | 
Fancy ang to the aſſiſtance of the os 8 11 oil Every ee f made wi ca by 
; The miſund ing was, however, 0. great ran 41 allies, for increaſing. their fore? ® 
ae the, d n to n Tong POOR bea and and}; 'but, perhaps, 0 
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- So, 
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a a ed which haſtened the Criſis. 
| a tn de of nature at % Geimaifs 


a the th c in the” ty eigbeh 
year of his | h 


And of 5 5 3 Lewis, 
who ſeerntd rc pid de 1 . 00 
r e derated h m, -caviſed t 
— el g pring eto 9 f declar red king f Eng and. 
glich againſt Rita. It was inyain that he detlated 
* manly he life 005 this e 
he meant n Fits the treat ty 17 Ryſwielt, 
3 Willen Hh his 15 5 of the! 
Engliſh, already diſpo for wary co co 
ſelves as _ d, and bred 17 . qth in g bur: Fobgeance. 
The city of a MT i Pr the he counties in: 
„England, tratfmittell alldre 5 0 his n majeſty! in Hol- 
land, declaring den Tenſe of the, nity offered 
him, and ra gro ſupp ſupport bis government againſt. 
the p retender and all his nemies. 
"The kin returned to his Britiſh dominions on the 
fifth of o vember, and. ſoon after the. parhament | 
Was diffolved," tt y new one appointed to meet on 
the thirtieth of” <ethber. The reaſon. alle 
the diſſqlution 6f this” 5 Hament Wag, 
jeſty might have the fen! 
ing con Junckure; pit ic 18 
the chef inciicement. Way har 
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that 


the late proceedings of the, French king which 
has been Ls VARs and 75 y 1 5 the 


of Wales for 55 of e 
nearly concern every, ma 17 

proteſtant religion, or the ent and future quiet 
and happineſs of his country, that I need not preſs 
you to lay it ſeriouſly to heart, to conſider what future 


effectual means may be uſed for ſecuring the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, and ex- 


0 for the 


and ſecret abettors. 


* By the French * 8 placing his 23 on 
the throne of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs 


the reſt of Europe, unleſs ſpeedy and effectual mea- 
ſures be taken. Under this 8 is become the 
real maſter of the whole ' Spaniſh monarchy : he 
has made it to be entirely depending on France, and 


means he has ſurrounded his neighbours in ſuch a 
manner, that though the name of peace may be faid 


| Conveniencies of war, 
This muſt affect "es —— 3 — neareſt an 8 


ſoon be 


vecannot hope continue ; and in reſpoet 
0 that part Which arc ben 2 to rake mne Pre- |: 
ervation of Europe. 


In order to obviate the general calarhi mo 
vhich the reſt. of Chriſtendom is en] calley this 
gurbitanf power of France, I have conctuded 
85 alliances according to the encouragement: 2 
M by. of parliament, Which 1 will 


will de me to make 


n 492550 1 th 1 ſumm 77 if. an 


wers of 
ſon of 


He could not Te taken A a methd Je Anne the 
that | 


F oe 19 ** 


ged for 


$ ma- 


AM, III. 


A. H. 10t. : 
| 755 anbei he cqnimylnivattd 0 J ad foot 
It is f 


313 


r 1. fhovild fell you the eyeb of all Exirops | 
1 ppan this parliament: All matters are dt a ſtand 


allure N e are Rnowny and therefore no . 
ought {49 be 5 


4 


A Lou 185 5et ari oppottunith hp God's bleſting; 
to ff ecure to you and your poſterity; the quiet. — 
ment. of * your religion and liberties; if ya. are not 
wanting to yourſelves, but will exert the ancient vi- 
gour of the Engliſh nation; but 1 tell you plainly 
my opinion is, 1 Aren do not lay hold df this occaſion, 
you! have no reaſon to hope for another: (l: 
| In order to do your-part it will be neceſſary to 
have a great navy, and to ptovide for the ſecurity: of | 
our thips in harbour; and alſo that chere be ſuch ia 
force at land, as is expeAed in Ptoptirriatiies. * _ 
ces of our allies, 1419 
x 6 Gentlemen of the houſe of. Gamions; - 

n I do recommend theſe mattersito;you with. tha 
concern and earneſtneſs whieh their importance oy 
quires : at the ſame time I, cannot but preſs you to 
take care of the public credit, which cannot be pre- 
ſerved, but by keeping ſacred that maxim, that the 
ſhall n never be loſers who traſt to parliamentary wed: 


PY 


of the 1 nation, at, this alarm- 4] 7 
Me gre 145 probable, that I]. 


1 ES 


Wesen A re- 
vival of the Hats and e 1 157 tygen the, two | ll 
houſes, as It 5 feared tf 55 might delay. an upplic lies 
neceſſary; Fl 8 - approac ng Als. no cit Nets 

The patliament met, p urſuant. to the proc 118 5 
and dent rh the W ha gained Fa Inca 1 8 | 
majority, Yet Mr. Harley, 755 Q Was conſid 

Eile of the” tory party 15 Nb 74, ſpeaker; . 
next day the Fg > Ee iorh 1 5 and o 50 the \ 
ſeſſion with the f Follow: ing f 15 Nan rone: | 
My lords and gent! 580 |. 

0 I proſe myſelf 7 bobs 2% tog er, fall © of | 
that juſt ſenſe of the com danger Europe, and | 


any miſapplications an 


tinguiſh the hopes of all Pretenders, and their open || 


diſpoſes of it as his- — 2 and by that || - 


| fo continue, yet they are 1 the erpence and in- 


1 „will only add this; if you do in 


ſhall be laid before you, and which, Ldoubr hot you | 


| E appear by your right 
ME ſome other" treaties i depending, | — ene 


rity. 

1 Ky is always Aachen ret wheat da aſlt aids af ny 
people; but you will gbſerve that I defire nothing 
which relates to any deen erpence bf mine: I am 


| only defiring you-ta do all you can for your on 


ſafety. and honour, at ſo critieal and dangerous a time; 


and am willing that what is giyen ſhould be'wholly. * 


propria ted to the 3 of which it is intended. 
d ſince I am e on this head, Tchint 
to put you in mind, that during the late 


ordered the accounts to be laid mths before 


eee. 


Wat; 


and examining the public accounts, that my ſub- 
might haye the ſatisfaction to; know how the = 
money given for the war was applied; and I am Wil. 


15 andi alſo gave my aſſent to ſeyetal bills far ſtav- 
0 


| ling. that matter may be put in any other way or era. 


mination, that it may pear whether there have been 
1d miſmanagements, or whether 


the. debt that remains upon us has frally ariſen fiom 


| the ſhortneſs of lupplica,) or the dagen of- as 
5 e. nation, | but 755 N 


. ; 
have already told, you. how: erben dif Wark 


will be for carrying on that great public. buitneſs 
whereon our ſafety, and all that is valuable to us, 


depends. I hope what time can be ſpared will be 


employed about thoſe other very deſirable things I 
I have recommended from the throne; I mean the 
forming ſome good bills for employing tlie poor, fot 
trade, and the ſuppreſſion of vice; | 
y lords and gentlemen, 

I hope you are come together determined to 
avoid” all manner of diſputes and differences, and 
reſolved to act with a general and hearty conſent, for 


| promoting the common cauſe, rain alope can make 


ſelſlon. 5 


I ſhould think it us 


great a a bleſſin as could bes 
fall England, if Pe wo you as much inclined 
to | 


ay aſide thoſe unhappy: Add fatal animoſities, 
which divide and weaken you, as I am diſpoſed to 


up a hap} 


make all my ſubjects ſafe and eaſy as to any, even 
l (ie i heſt offence committed Against ©. "> 
ſenſible manner, in reſpect to our trade, which will || 


come precarious in all che various branches of * on enemies, by your unanimity. 


it; in reſpect to ou rs and ſafety at home, which, || 


t me conjure you-todilappoint 1 only hoped 
have ſhewn, 
and will always ſhew,' how deſirous F am to be th 
common futher of all m/ pee le. Bo you, in like 
manner; lay aſide parties and diviſions : ler there be 


no other diſtinction heard amongſt us for the futute, 
but of thoſe who ate for the proreſtant religion an 


the preſent. eſtabliſhment,” and of thoſe who wiſh for 
4 popiſn prince andia . 


earne 
defire 40 ſee Enghnd hold. the Fa EE 


A. D. 4402: 


This truly putribtio ſpesch was received b by the 
nation with great applauſe. Both houſes preſented: 
ſeparate addreſſes of thanks to his majeſty, 416 agreed 
in returning him thanks for his ſpeech, and in àſſur- 
ing him that they would ſuppo 


$520 


rt his title aff the 


| 


_ proteſtant ſucceſſion, and enable him to make 
all his alliances for the preſervation of the liberties of 
Europe, and e addreſ the exorbitant power of 
France. Theſe addreſſfes were graciouſly received 
by his majeſty, who e the latisfaction he con- 
ceived of their duty and affection. The whole nation 
in.general were ſatisfied with theſe ; proccedingy, | . and. 
the utmoſt expedition was uſed in co 
armaments for carrying on the war with vigour, 
by ſea and land. Forty thouſand men were voted 
For the ſea ſervict, and the ſame number to make u 
the complement of the army. The commons alſo 
voted, that whoever would advance or lend the ſum 
of ſix hundred thouſand pounds for the rege 
- lect, and fifty thouland pounds fox the preſent Tub- 
ſiſtence of thẽ land- forces, ſhould be paid the 
0 5 with jntereſt after che rate of ſix per cen Gut 
the firſt aids granted by parliament. es 
A. D. 1703 The behaviour of Lewis hid Þ 
Pigdiy exaſperated:the nation, that both houſes joitied | 
in an addreſs to his majeſty, beſeeching him, char no 
peace ſnould be cbneluded with hire bo aration 
as made to the King and the peo + French 
moharch. They prepared a bill Har al 
the pretender, Jatnes's ſon ; and another, Fe 
all perſons it offict to take an oath to manta . 
eſtabliſhed gosenighent, and che church of England 
with a toleration för non-conforiiſts; | Ten ects | 
| -proteſted | 


210 
ment, was Wholly employed in hig great 
and thoughthreatened with approaching 
preparation fon the -enſuing'campaigti, 
to put himſelf 3 the head of his 'army. 
never ace His life was drawing to a pe- 
riod, and Ad bent happened which” 
melancholy event. Has 
time, viſibly declining : * he had recited to Hamp- 


ton- Court, where he amuſedybimfelf with his fa- 


ned the 
lth Had been, for ſome 


the 


n. 


F 


5 in 


| 


r1sToRy: + re Av 


Fell from Bis horſe, and, broke his 
was ittithediately cara, into the, 
bone was ſet, god, Þ ere 
Kenſington. j 
co 
turns in the gallery ; but b 

he ſat down on à couch, an 

Yoon after ſeized ith a 2 z 
all attempts ride 
continued to increaſe, He "ay, phy 6 Og h 
was approac 
of mind which always 
Fer he to his phyſicians) that vou haye nd 
chin 
and 
N "od 890 about ei 


and the dae of his relg 


virtues. 
ſolicited Popularity 
| merit ſufficient to diſtinguiſh him from the by 
of princes. He was a great: 1 80 
more by a defeat than the Ffen 
had inſpired his troops with,; 4 cpa 
that rendered them ſuperis 
ſucceſs: und if his atop, Be 
balance of reaſon, we ſhalll, 
equal to moſt of the kings th 
throne. He was confilere 
moſt unlimited confident 
If of che powers of Europe. 
(| Bufinc 
inſt this bill, as appearing to chem ra} |. ment to his allies. * 
oſe a new obligation, as uſeleſs as it was ſcyefe. "T4 
Cilliam,/ now: on very good terms with His s parks. | | 


enk 1 | 


 Setefinined | 
But this he 


in the languor of fickn 
| X1V."anc 
the 'prop'of” German' 
7 852 . ion. 


— RR IE TIC rr. 
i 
* 
3 


Fee | th Holland thut deſpptilm, but with 


inc Ag abſolute authority 5 ed wholly on confi 
ee and ein. "Pie i pt ka 1 
than ſufficient” to ijcthvffal ize his memory Ty... 


{| Ho friend to letters. 


ned t 
He ſeen 1 5 
„and on the 150 


remove his con 


hg, and 


* 


e e e 


your' ut could da to aſſiſt me; but 


ut it is 
He continued ſenſible le ue 


do the 1 
A in, 172 Mornin i : 


Match, in the 


William poſſe fed” 


not the. amiab TI 

my had leis f Ea han po 
an occalionally, - 115 
goo 
0 fren gained | 
by a victory. He 
enge and courage 


e in the 
Alled abe Ear wt 
as fr Hen 1n,whom 


ys 
tight | be laced'by, 0 
He was ae be K 
„and maintained” the moſt iaviolable attack 
"Under the weight of eng phy 
eis, the contended with Lexis 
humbled ri profpet6ys: power, 158 Was 
the ſupport of the pro. 
22 4 learned. from | him. the 


"and commercial power, 


e / 
S$ *! 


TI F 
their maritir 


17 


in a Lamp Jin | 


noiſe of battle, he im not the Amial le defire 


vourite diverſions of riding and hunting. As he being the patron of tie muſes, Had e. been FD 
was takin the air on the t ſt of Februa attentive as Lewis XIV. ch. encourage”; Ah . 
1 | ha ed the Lame ene 
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AD. AN NE, b. 1 
1702. daughter of James JL aſcended * 
liſh throne on the death of king 
to the act of ſettlement. The rivy-council havi 
been aſſembled during the late king's illneſs, , waite 


on the princeſs immediately after his death, and re- 


William, purſuant 


we. 99 her title to the van "Ver received them 


Trap 


the preparations for 7 ho ta ha — —— mA 

rance; and that ſhe would loſe no time in giving 
der allies. the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that ſhe would. 
8 the true intereſt of England,, together wich 
that of the confederates, for the W of the com- 


mon cauſe. 


| ſeries: of proſperity 


to the church, had already rendered her 


| 


r 


li 


the Ne 
8 


| me houſe of, peers with the uſual. cee & 


in ſucceeding ſo immediately after the log 
who vas the 
doms, but © 
ſible of the weight and and difficulty: it brings 


pay #32 7 
4 


wee $4. pings: ee 303 30 72555” 
| The aki nation promiſed therhfelves! a log 
undder the government of ths 
beloved princeſs. Fler irreproachable manners, tit 
gravity of her diſpoſition; and her firm — 
perſon de 

le. The arliament, which, by 'virtve af 
aſſed | in the 18 Tel „continued fitting ate 
s. death; declared the princeſs Anne dr 
lawful queen of theſe realms, and iſſued orders fi 
her, which was done with great ſolent- 
the eleventh of March, the queen vent 


to the 
an act 


On 


livered the following ſpeech to the parliament: | 
My lords and gentlenenn 1 

4 cannot too much làment my on'unippi | 
of: king 
—— ſupport, not only of these ys 
urope: and I am extrem 


Ys 

« But the true concern I have for o 2 5 
the laws and liberties of England, for dhe fait - 
ing the ſucceſſion to the crown in the proteſtant ol 
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wid for the govbrvment in huh and Rid as by law 


"ſabliſhed, encourages me in this gfeat undertaking, 


: 


which, ! prone myſelf will be ſycceſsful by the | 


„and the continuance of that fidelity 


bleffing of. 


o A TS: tt , Li. de 
and àffection, of which you have. given me ſo full 


* . 


aſſurance. A 


te The preſent conjuncture of affairs requires the 


greateſt application and diſpatch; and 1 am very, glad 
to find in your ſeveral addreſſes ſo unanimous a con- 
currence in the ſame opinion with me, that too much 


"not de done for the encouragement of our allies, 


, 


to reduce the exorbitant power of France. 


. 


I cannot but think it very neceſſary, upon this 
occaſion, to deſire you to conſider of proper methods | 


towards obtaining an union between, England and 
Scotland, Which has been ſo lately fecemmended to 


. 
* , 


4 i 


you' as a matter that very nearly concerns the | peace 


and ſecurity of both Kingdoms. i 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 
I need not put you zucht that the revenue for 
defraying the expences of 
ON 


" * 
LY 


ing it in ſuch a manner as ſhall be moſt ſuirab 
the honour and dignity. of the crown. 
« My lords and gentlemſen. 


£ 


It ſhall be my conſtant endeavour to make you 
the beſt return for that duty and affection you have 
expreſſed to me by a careful and diligent adminiſtra- 


tion for the good of all my ſubjects: and as I know. 
my own heart to be entirely Engliſh, I can very ſin- 


cerely aſſure you, there is not any thing E. can 
expect or deſire from me, which I ſhall not be ready 
to d) for the happineſs: and proſperity of Fuße 
and you ſhall always find me a ſtrict and religious 
oblerveCaf yes Doo 
' Pleaſed with this ſpeech, from the throne, both 
houſes joined in a warm addreſs of thanks to her 
majeſty; and on the fourteenth of March, they voted, 


* 


life. The queen loſt no time in informing her allies 
of her reſolution to purſue the meaſures of his late 
majeſty. She wrote a letter to the ſtates- general, 


aſſuring them that they ſhould find the ſame readineſs and ur de hot | 
7 t e common || ſented an addreſs of thanks to her majeſty, in which 
liberties of Europe, as they would had the life of | 


to purſue the meaſures for preſerving. the common 
the late king been extended to a much longer date. 
Animated by theſe affurances, the ſtates renewed 
their applications to the neceſſary buſineſs for carry- 


the "civil government is | 


8 Saba + A. P. 1583, 621 
4 1 hope you will not ſacrifice the happineſs and tran- 
quilſity of your country to foreign intereſts 7 

The anfhes returned by the ſtares-general was 
worthy of 'a people who were determined to pteſerye 
their liberty. . We have always (ſaid they) cheriſhed 
| 4 high eſteem for his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's friend- 
fhip, nor ever done any thing to incur his diſpleaſure ; 
bur the alarming preparations for war ſo neat on Our 
frontiers, lay us under the neceſſity of 3 our- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence, and pf aſking affjit- 
ance from our allies. You are miſtaken, Sir, if you 
think we had not as much liberty to debate, and take 
ſuch reſolutions as were judged neceſſary for our pre- 
ſervation, in the life-time of his Britannic majeſty, 


DIA” OT " 


- 


our misfortune;'in being deprived of his wiſe conduct 
and councils, whoſe deſerts the republic can never 
forget; and we are reſolved to follow the fame prin- 
eiples, and continue. the ſame alliances we entered 
into AI his life: time; and make uſe of ſuch other 


means as God hath ps into our hands for maintaining 
e Tein... ho LS nts 


— . WW -.- 


rely entirely upon your affections for ſupply” | 
| e for 


This ſpirited anſwer put an end to the negotiation, 
The French ambaſſador returned to Paris, and the 


vigour, for oppoſing the ambitious deſigns of the 
French monarch.” The allies were animated by the 
declarations of the queen; and the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, after concerting meaſures for beginning the 
. military operations, returned to Englanc. 
When the queen came to the houſe of peers to 

TI: | 2 EN Px, TEE: SO EIT ; 4 
give the royal aſſent to the bills that were ready, 
among which was that for the better ſup 
Wel houſhold, ſhe told the commons; after re- 


lame reyenue they had ſettled on her predeceſſor, 
that though it would, in all probability, fall ſhort of 


ns 


hat it had formerly produced, ſhe would, neverthe- 
| on the | arch yoted, || leſs, 'give directions, that one hundred thouſand 
that the'ſame revenue which had been ſettled on king 
William, ſhould be ſettled on her majeſty during her 


VET 
— 


ns ands ſhould; be applied this year to the public ſer- 
vice. I am willing (ſaid ſhe) to ſtreighten myſelf 


in my own expences, rather than not contribute all I 


—— 


can to the eaſe and relief of my people“. 
* "The parliatnent were ſo ſtruck with this generous 
and unexpected declaration, that both houſes pre- 


they mentioned her Uſiparatleled grace and goodneſs 
in gon ung out of her own revenue, to the eaſe 


ing on the war with vigour; and publiſhed'the queen's. 


letter, to refute the reports that had been artfully 
raiſed by the enemy, that the queen would not purſue 
the m-aſures concerted by king William ard che con- 
federates. Marlborough arrived at the Hague on the 
twenty-eighth of March, in quality of her majeſty's 
ambaſſador extraordinary, and plenipotentiary to their 
high mightineſſes. He confirmed them in tlieir re- 
lolutions for having recourſe to yigorous meaſures, 
nd animared the league that was formed to humble 
rance. 4 or S as) 19004 > BR een 


Perſuaded that the alliance formed by the ure 


king would terminate with the breath of William, 
Lewis could not refrain his joy when the news of 
that prince's death reached Verſailles. He immedi- 
ately ſent credentials to his miniſter at the Hague, 
with inſtructions for renewing the negotiations with 


— 


who were now joined by the e 
He obſerved, that the honour of the nation was en- 


1 
— * 


and relief of er e 

It was now. | 

the Engliſh ſhould engage as auxiliaries or ptincipals 
in the war. The tories, with the earl of Rocheſter 
at their head, ſupported the former; and the whigs 


the latter. It was urged by thoſe who thought it 
moſt prudent to act as auxiliaries only, that in the 


laſt war, the emperor, and ſome other of the allies, 


had been very remiſs in furniſhing their quotas, and 


bringing their troops early into the field, whereby 
man ira s had been loſt, and the whole burden 
of the war had been, in a manner, thrown upon the 
Engliſh, who conſtantly ſupplied their deficiencies; 
and, from a delicate notion of honour, anticipated 


quarrel: whereas it would have been otherwiſe, had 
t 2 fringe only as auxiliaries; they would have had 
nothing more to do than to have ſent their quota of 
troops; and the burden of the war muſt have been 
| borne by thoſe who were moſt nearly concerned in 


the naar)... 1 
This opinion was ſtrongly oppoſed by the whigs, 
Hs & of Marlborough, 


— 


2 


gaged, on this occaſion, to fulfil the late king's en- 
N and affirmed, that France could never 

reduced within due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh 
entered as principals in the quarrel. The majority 


| of the council were of the ſame opinion, and a 


TRIES Wage OT gs on EE 
France and Spain. 


On the fourth of May, the declaration was pub- 


6 R 


ſtates- general applied themſelves, with tie ütmoſt 


turning them thanks for having continued to her the 


warmly debated in council; whether 


limed, 


* 


as at preſent. We cannot, indeed, enough deplore 


port of her 


their revenues, and mortgaged their country in the 
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laſt 5 R peace | 15 arm n were unable ea N. 
man arlborough's, firſk c n gained 
univerſal apple, 00 Ae . at 
N 85 allies had formed of his great bij, He joined | 
the army in the neighbourhood of Nimeguen op the 
thn of Jyne,. a The Maeſe 10 the fixtecth 
of July, and endeavoured to bring the French am arm 
CNY by the duke of Burgundy. and mack 
Boufflers, to a general engagement ; but this 
found impoſſible. The French choſe rather to ahan. 
on Spaniſh Gye! Fu e diſeretion of the 
allies, than Large a ale” 55 1 under 
the anden of eguen z and the duk 7 of But. 
gundy, ,w 7 4455 to the army. merely to learn t 
method of canductin an engagement, learned Bo- 
g Pie how to avoi ohe. He 'returneq to court; 
and . wor hls og? at the puſil 5 
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entirely of his confidence. VO” N. FA uk 
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Wa ors of Bavaria and Cologne, the two dukes 
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beſides notes for. about one million two hundred thou - 
and florins more, drayn . upon ſubſtantial merchanty 
in Liege, e paid the money. The whole booty 
5 in ſhort, ſo confiderable, that an Engliſh grens 
dier is faid to haye receiyed a thouſand Jouis ors fr 
his own ſhare, Boufflers continually retreated before 
the victorious Marlborough, who now repaired i 
Holland, and was fen at the Here with every | 
mark of the moſt rie& eſteem. - | 
The late king g had p planned an expedition for 1 
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n nd land: frees on board. The 
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fifteenth of - Augu ſt, and ſoon after Re themſel 9 
maſters of. Rota =y Port St. Mary's. The = 
orders had been iſſued againſt phudering before 
{ forces reached either of theſe p 
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were aſhqre, and the Whole ſquadron. egdin towards 
the boom; but w en the \ van was within cannon- hot | 


of the batteries, It fell calm, ſo that! 10 were under 


a neceffity-of * comin ig to zn anchor; but afreſh ga e 
Koat up ſoon after, they cut their e ables,. an 
ood directly for the harbour, Vice-ad 8 


in the Torbay y, who led the van, crowded 5 the 355 | 
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t ETA 7 7 off by the conquerors. 
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Admiral Benbow was not ſo furtunate in the Weft- 
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With ER vigilance. and ſucceſs, in chat quarter of 
the world. That e but violent man, had in- 
curred the h. hatred of ſeveral. of bis offibers, vhich, 
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ficht, and ſogn diſahled.one. of the enemy's ſhips; 
ſſe perceiving that he: was not ſeconded by 


of. his ſhips; axrecked: him with the utmoſt 
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-ſþat;.,and. che third: -caſhiefed; and amprifoned: 
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vent any applicstious in their favaur. They were 
ent —— land, in the; Briſtyl ) and as ſoon as ſhe 
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deeply affected by chis miſcatriage, 
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life, and deprived the quegn bf one che beſt ea 
officers England ever preduced i: 


he could, and ſtood directly againſt, the baom, which 
immediately gave way, and he entered the, 8. r 
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Dutch admiral and his Haro, who] 
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| ing on ge ang neger war in which we ate 
engaged. 


wry pn to the quees, whoſe partiality for 
Party was always .temarkable.. The commons 


Fd choſen Rohes Harley, Eſq; for their ſpeaker, 


; majeſty came to che houſe of pers, and opened 
e ſalon with the following ſpeeah from the thrones 
My lords and gentlemen 
It. is with gteat ſekisf action l wett this paflis- 
paßt, which 1 have ſummoged to aſſiſt me in carry 


fe; a French admirnl, 


r güpy, che Whole Frene ch fg nadron! muſt haue 


' N feceiyed the wound; his captain | 


he pafliament was — ably Gi 8 
. 25 death of the. late king ;- but her majeſty; 
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engaged. 1 have called you together 4 eatly is Was: 
conſiſtent with your convenience in comin 8 ot 4 95 
your ſeveral counties; and H aſſure myſelf of 
evidences of your affections to me, and your, zeal 632 
our common cauſe, as will not only give ſpirit and 
;forwardneſs to our own preparations, but ſuck ex- 
ample and encouragement to our allies, as, by God's 
bleſſing, cannot fail of a 
tage of 'the whole confederacy. 25 
I have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy 400 
ſatisfaction in alk the counties through which ! have 
* had occaſion to paſs, that I cannot but look | 
on them as true meaſures of the: duty and: e 
thre teſt of my ſubjects. 
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the a of ſucceſſion, which. exclui 


l muſt deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies as 
will enable _ to comply - both with our particular 
treaties and e ments already made, and ſuch | 
others as r — neceffary for the encouragement of 
our allies, and the proſecuting the war where'it mall 
moſt ſenſibly affect our enemies, and be moſt effectual . 
for diſappointing the boundleſs ambition of France. 
„1 And thut iny ſubjects may the more chearfully || 
bear the neceſſury taxes; I defire you to inſpect tht 
abcounts. of the public receip ts and payments; and 
if there have been. a bac, or thiſmanagernents, I | 


puniſhed, and: others' be deterred,” by ſuch. like cx. 
amp'es, from the like practices. 15 muſt obſer be to 

-you, with ſdime concern, that the funds given by 
the laſt parliament have, in ſome meaſure, fallen ſhort | 
of the ſums propoſed to be raiſed by them; andthe | 
Thave a paid and pete c public ſervice 
the. hundred thoufand pounds 1 promiſed to the laft 
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good effect, for che advan- 1]. 
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rizing, 7 a precedent, an, alienation, of the crown 
ebene, Which had been e remely. diminiſhed | by 
the exceſſive grants. of the jate reign. They l 
to the prince of Denmark . an annual penſion gf one 
hundred thouſand pounds, provided he ſuryiyed | be 
majefty. He was alſo exempted from thar clauſe in 
from offices, though they were ; naturaliz 3. 20 oy 
created lord hig alen of England. Hut the 55 
. e to the c BHT Mont him. .no- 3uthoriry, 
nne | 85 ared. r 

| paß t of it him b 4 
The tories,” who 15 855 the majorit 
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e yet it has not ſupplied that deßciency. 105 
10,58 My lords and gentlemen, ELF | mr 
. cannot; without much troubk; take notice ·0 
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you of the diſappointment we had at Cadiz: I Have || bilt 

| to key gone woe x 
nor of all the-difficulties our forces _ have ne P „ 
fepreſentation of 
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not yet had a particular acebüht of that 'enterprize; 


with there. But I have had fuch a 
diſorders and abuſes committed at Port St. Mary's, 
as has obliged me to give directions for the ftrifteft 
examination of that matter. | 8 
I am earneſtly deſirous, for all our Kade that 
this. may prove à ſhort ſeſſion. | However, I hope 
you will find time to conſider of ſome better and 
more effectual method to prevent the exportation of 
wool, and to. improve that manufacture, which is of 
ſo great conſequence to the kingdom, On my part, 
not ing hall: be m for its eee | 
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bye cee to let them” ; chat! N is contradict I 
to common ſenſe to be at the fame time a 5 
and a non-conformiſt, and to embrace fincerely, 
communion to which, they did not accede: 38 
this bill added nothing to the ri A os of the chu 4 


dreſſes of both houſes were full of the ſtrongeſt ex- 
| * reſſions of duty, eſteem, and acknowle. gment. 
he: addreſs of the commons Was remarkable for 

their prejudice againſt the memory of the late king; 
The purport of the addreſs was, that the aftonifhnng 
progreſs of her majeſty's arms, under the ear! 
Marlborough, had retrieved the. ancient honogrs' of 
the Engliſh nation. This expreſſion was 'very in 
rious to the memory of William, and ther 5 
occaſioned long and very warm debates in the honfe- 
The word — was particularly objected to, 


and the word & maintained“ offered to be ſubſtituted * 
But the: tories ſupported the expreſſion, 


in its room. 
and it paſſed by a majority of à hundred voices. 

Fhe neceſſary ſupplies were 
of Ormond and admiral Rooke received the thanks 
en houſes for che expedition to TW 
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England, nor took 25 ching rom che fi ent ghts of 1. 
leration paſſed i in the late reign. Es Pr: PTY 
In oppoſition to theſe reaſsns, the opponents, o 
the bill alledged, that the Aiffenters 1 Were in geber 
well affected do the preſent conſtirution ;, that in t 
laſt and greateſt danger to which the chure| . 
| expoſed, they zealouſly' ſupported. d her againſt 8 yy 
| papiſts, 'r their common enemies d 80 0 f 
continued to ſhew: every 17 Lob ae e Gion and e 
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that the non - conformiſts could not pro- They + ceſſant inſtances of their inquietude; 
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dienters : 


perly be med ſvnſmaric s: without brlaging u heavy 


ion with the refofmed churches abroad! rlat the 
penalties of (this: bil] were! ever more ſevere hal 
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thoſe impoſed by law up6n'the papiſts'for alliſting at 


moſt ſolemn aft of their religion and; that to- 
arr anditenderneſs had aays been pro uctive of 
peace and union, while perſecution? and violence had 


Theſe arguments were not, however, ſufffcient to 


They alſo ſhortened the terms for information and 
rution; and exempted the diſſenters from hold- 


ng offices for which they could not be qualified 0 | 
without taking the facrament,- provided the act did || tiſh parliament, and they were reduced into the form 
not extend to univerſity churches, to thoſe of the |} of a bill. Fletcher had many imitators and A - 
French and Dutch, or to the governors of hoſpitals, j| 

or the aſſiſtants of corporations. Theſe amendments 
were refuſed by the commons, and ſeveral conferences 
between the two houſes were held on the oceaſion; 


but as the lords perſiſted in adhering to their amend- 
ments, and the common in refuſing them, the con- 
ferences broke up, and both 3 publiſhed their 
proceedings, in vindication of their conduct. The 
whole intereſt of the court was exerted on this' occa- 


A. D. 1703. The convocation: had been ſum- 
moned to meet with the new 1 but no 
buſineſs of importance was tranſacted, the diſputes 
between the two houſes preventing their taking no- 


whole body of the clergy * themſelves into two 
« High Church“ and“ Low Church.“ The former 


zans of tyranny and perſecution. 


- - 


parliament. Accordingly her majeſty came to the 
houſe of peers on the twenty-ſecond of February ; 


were ready, ſhe put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which ſhe thanked them for the 
diſpatch they had given to the public affairs, for the 


of toleration, which ſhe was reſolved to maintain; 
that the.members of the church would remember ſhe 


expoſed to great difficulties for maintaining them, 


it her peculiar care to encourage and maintain the 
church, and tranſmit it, ſecurely ſettled, to poſterity. 
She thought ſome farther laws were neceſſary for 

reſtraining the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, and hoped 
they would endeavour to ſuppreſs pernicious libels; 
but above all, ſhe eee e union among them- 
ſelves; and concluded with acquainting them, that 
ſhe would apply her ſhare of the prizes taken during 
the war to the public ſervice. es 


Scotland was ſtill full of troubles and diſputes ; 


to all difputes between England and Scotland had 
made an attempt to unite the two kingdoms, and an 
of parliament was paſſed for that purpoſe. But 

though the Scots acknowledged her authority; and 
ſwore * they ſeemed averſe to the project; 


different parties, diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of 


accuſed the latter of being preſbyterian hypocrites, 
and the latter branded the former with being parti- 
Theſe diſputes induced the queen to prorogue the 


and, after giving the royal aſſent to ſuch bills as 


hoped the diſſenters would reſt ſatisfied with the act 


had been educated in their principles, and had been 
and therefore they might be aſſured ſne would make 


and it was feared the contagion would be propagated 
in England. The queen, deſirous of putting an end || 


I 


Large upon' the oHiireh af England; 'whith had not | 


only tolerated ſuch ſchinſing bat even owed"! . | 


never failed to excite diſcord; and ektend ſyperſtiti6n, | 


induce the tories to lay the bill aſide: t ſupported 
it wih all their. intereſt, and the bill paſſed the lower 
houſe by a conſiderable majority. It was different in 
te houſe: of peers, Where many of the members || a 
were in the whig intereſt. A very warm debate 
enſued on the firſt reading, and ſeverab amendments 


ſnould be included; that the one hundred - pounds 


penalty ſhould be reduced to twenty, and that the 
whole incapacitating elauſes ſhould be omitted. 


tice of any thing that required their attention. The 


—— 


large ſupplies they had given, and for the proviſion | 
they had made Dr the prince. She told them ſhe 


1 


in 
x ahd che animoſity of parties; 'duting à long 
ſellon of their parliument. The aneient genius of 
the nation ſkewed its turbulent activity. Bills follows 


Jealou 


| 


rious and: intrepiti republicanz uſſekted that Scot- 


ceffor' of the crown of England without previouſly: 
|| eſtabliſhing ſuch conditions of government as might 


tlie ſucceſſor ſhould be elected by a majority of voices: 
and declared he would rather nominate à papiſt with 
theſe conditions; than a good proteſtant without them: 
| Theſe propofitions; however extravagant they muy 


appear, were ſupported by a ſtrong party in the Scot- 


friends. The cry of liberty; and invective againſt 
the miniſter echoed from every part of the houſe: At 
| laſt the queſtion was put whether they ſhould take 


nation. One of the members ſaid; that all the fruit 
of the labours and expences of the nation was only 
to burden them with freſn ſupplies; and bend their 
| necks to the yoke of ſervitude: Another added that 


of parliament would ſoon ſhare the ſame fate; but 
| his life, and rather die a freeman than live a ſlave: 


| oppoſed the deliberations on Fletcher's bill; This 
exaſperated the party ſtill mote; and the earl of Rox- 


of obtaining a right ſo eſſential to parliament, it ſhould 
be ſought by the ſword, The whole houſe was now 
in the higheſt ferment, and the duke of Queenſbetry 
in the utmoſt danger of being cut to pieces. He how 
ever appeaſed the ſtorm by promiſing, that in the firſt 


interval of quiet, and prorogued the parliament. 
The duke of Ormond had lately been appointed 


of Rochford, who choſe to reſigh his poſt rather than 


for his merit and generoſity, but too much addicted 
to pleaſure, too fond of popular applauſe; and ſur- 


conduct eſcaped his vigilance. The principal ſub- 
jets of complaint were malverſation and rapine. 


vernment, and an act was paſſed againſt the papiſts, 
who were ſuſpected to having formed freſh deſigns in 
favour of the pretender. The commons alſo 'voted 
the neceſſary ſupplies, and —.— one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds to make good the deficiences 
of the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment. They 
alſo voted a proviſion for the half-pay officers ; abo- 
liſhed penſions amounting to ſeveriteen thouſand 


pounds a year as unneceſſary branches of the eſtabliſh- 


ment; and paſſed an act for ſettling-the ſutceſſion of 


| 


the crown, according to a form ſent oyer from Eng- 
land for that purpoſe. Fen nn ng 

In the mean time the greateſt preparations were 
making for the enſuing campaign; It had been 
agreed that the archduke Charles, ſon to the emperor, 
ſhould aſſume the title of king of Spain, demand the 
infanta of Portugal in marriage; and with the aſſiſt- 
ante of the maritime powers, undertake ſome enter- 
prize of importance. ory ape had alſo promiſed 


» 


A. b. 156 316 


ed: bills without number; the ſpirit of patty had in- 


into conſideration the ſupplies, or the ſtate of the 


| their liberties were-deſtroyed, and that the privileges 
ſion, but the bill was rejected by one voice only. o 


that he would defend his own rights at the hazard of 


The duke of 8 the queen's commiſſioner; 
de 


borough declared, that if there were no other means 


ſeſſion of parliament they ſhould purſue their meaſures 
in favour of liberty. He took advantage of this 


lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in the room of the earl 


| refide in that kingdom. Ormond was reſpectable 
rounded by a number of ſubalterns, whoſe intereſted 


Great zeal was however ſhewn for the eſtabliſhed go-- 
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the. Allies. 
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to FE REDIF, and army 

49 drive the ee of Bavaria from his dominisi 
Poe ——— he was 6 dil inthis proceedings Rhat: 
the 6 French-king broke all hig mgaſures by ending a, 
Nan bu pps iy x W under the dom 


an hundred theuſand pounds, a man of war of-zhirty-: 
fix guns, and a Weſt-· India merchantman worth forty; 
thouſand; pounds, But baving been for ſome time 
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proviicn was waa. ade into 
. Sur preſent expedividfi toro 
that of the, augmentatiom of troops: eg, 
ſtates· general zOyet the funds given 2 pra 


My Lords and Geotlemen, 0 No, 
< I heartily. wiſh ome. eaſy and leſs ah backe 
thod could be found out for. the peedy and 


: ries 1 _ > ut a havo.beld.our:fo:wells ative. product 
as Bore tis ihe Yuki of made | has proved ſo co a dec het ven gh N the 
A 6p pry Briſael; Tad ok Landau Public wi mt cid debꝶ by: reaſon of either: ofthe 
' and. gain a: Victory ver dhe prince of Heſſe. The ; additional { er yieeSno!: 2951159 StV fic 3 bas! 294 er. 
ror, whohad naw: declared his-fon King of Spes N may; fureben o ſetve en | 
one Ne of; n on FaRbind:, or his emt | funds, the gjyil. e Wide 
ili bas Ie 2 eee Wargod have, In. copjuntion; witheche Ratexigenery, 
Per he ie ere ee el po where Marlborough If contn uted, out of! my den 32 'towbiecls fame 
commanded'; that able general made hienſelf maſtefi I public. feryices, and partieularly che Aapport f abe, 
of Bon, Huy, and Limbourg. The Dutch genetak | circle of; Suabizy whoſe weer 10 chte 
Opdam was defeated by the marſbal Boufflers, near of che allies, ung gr che greateſt piciſiirts, well deſceres 
| Ederen, Nor ere the naval operations this year. our ſeaſonahle aſſiſta nee: An e Bill he 4150 
ſuceeſs ful. Hardiy any ching was t done ; againſt: the not to engage myſelf in a 3 erpence u 
enemy. Sir George, Rooke; indeed; in a eruife te the my: oN, chat ].mayhayh t e more 0 ſpare towards 
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in am ill ſtate of health, 'he returned home, ab Ar. N 
tained leave to go to Bath. 43 Jak. 

Lewis flattered himſelf be ſhould; now: 1 ny ye 6 bh 
make ſuch ſueceſsful efforts againſt the Allies, as to 
obtain an eee peaces and ſupport his grand- 
fon. on the 8 

pened which ſeemed to wear an inauſpicious gſpect. 

The. duke of Savoy, father-inlaw.to'the young;:king; || 
a Spain, and to t ie duke gf. Burgundy, abandoned 
the cauſe which Lewis had undertaken to ae 
01 
The offers made him by the houſe of || 
Auſtria, and the promiſes of money from England, 
indnced him to * this unexpected rſohton, The 
ſame intereſted motives prevailed; upon the king of || 
Portugal to declare in aner al the archduke and Ts 
dhe g rand allianees. weil 

"On the ninth of Novembet; the queen ope 01 3 ihe 
{eion of Parliament with the ee 1 A 


well as the intereſt of his two ſons - in: law, and 


the throne. 


_« My lords and gentlemeu, wid) 

I have called you together, as ſoon as 1 thaughe || 
you could conyeniently. come out of your counties, 
chat no time might be loſt in making our preparations 
for carrying on the preſent war; in which I do not 
doubr of your chearful concurrence, ſince you muſt 


be ſenſible, that on the ſucceſs of it depends our own | 


fafety and happineſs, and that of all Europe. 

II hope I have improved the confidence you im- 
poſed upon me laſt year to your ſatisfaction, and the 
adyantage.of us and our allies; by the treaty with the 
king of Portugal, and the declaration of the duke 
of Savoy, which, in a great meaſure may be imputed 


to the chearfulneſs with which, you ſupported me in 


this war, and the aſſurance with which you truſted 


me in the conduct of it. And we cannot ſufficiently 


acknowledge the goodneſs of Almighty God, who ig 


pleaſed to afford us ſo fair a: proſpett, as. we now 


have, of bringing it toa 578 and ſpcedy con- 


eluſion. 

« ] muſt therefore defire you, 
Houſe of Commons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as 
ſhall be requiſite to defray the neceſſary charge of the 
war in the next year, with regard not on y to our 
former engagements, but particularly to our alliance 


fangen of hs 


lately made with the king of Portugal, for. recovering | 


the monarchy of Spain from. the houſe of Bourbon, 
and reſtoring it to the houſe of Auſtfia; which treaty 
being in itſelf of the higheſt importance imaginable, 
and requiting all poſſible diſpatch. in the execution 
of it, has neceſſarily occaſioned a great expence, even 
in the preſent year; though not ſo much as it will 
require, and for which, 1 hope, we ſhall be amply 
recompenſed in the nekt. 

The ſubſidies which will now be noadincly 


will likewiſe occaſion a farther * charge. 


aniſh throne. But two incidents hap- 


| 


| 
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orders for building ſuch capital * AS; | the f 


manning the fleet. Lino Neil doid IG 21 201 
I muſt recommend to van to mag 
tion for preventing the; exceſſive; price joß c. 01 
have exatninee this mattet, andbtaſten partienlir care 
to appoint cos for: bat H rvict ce bur * 
bas not been in the leaſÞ abated, not withſtafding 
conſiderable quantity has been Ape wein ng that 
er This gives great ground of ſuſpieion them 
y be a combination of ſome perſons to enrich 
temfelves at the general: appreſſion: ef others, and 
particularly the per- I& wil deſerve your com | 
— i how te _— this; 4 inabnpeli⸗ 
ence. q D ο VN RH s, HH d ne 
1 75 And in all our aftairs, I; muſt recommend, a 
much diſpatch as the nature f them will admit! Thü 
is neceſſary to make our preparations-eanly 3 on Which 
is a great meaſure, depends the good. ſucceſs of dl 
gur enterprizes. I waht Words to expreſs \40.youmy | 
earneſt deſite of ſeeing all my ſubjects in perl 
peace and union among themſelves, L bave 3 
ſo much at heart as their general welfatt᷑ and Ha p 
Let me-therefore deſire you all, that you wg 16m | 
fully avoid any heats or diviſions, that may diſappoint | 
me of that ſatisfaction, and give. r . 6 
the common enemies of qur chureh and ſtate?: 
The admonition at the cloſe of this f. 
generally thought to regard the occafional- pave wes | 
ill. The commons, however, determined not to 
loſe ſight of their favourite ſcheme, and the bill vs 
revived early i in the ſeſſion, but with ſome mitigation | 
in the penalties. It paſſed the commons by à C0 
 ſiderable majority, but was rejected by prelve vole 


by the lords. 201 Skt i 
While the parliament 71 engaged in "eliberain 
on this bill, the moſt dreadful tempeſt happened that 


had been knownin the memory of man. I be violence 
of the ſtorm was eonfined to the ſouthern pants | 
England, where the damage was very great. It the. 
gan on the twenty - ſeyenth of November, and it 
wind was ſo i that ſeveral houſes in London vet 
blown. down, and the whole city ſo dreadfully ages 
that the inhabitants expected to be buried ans 
ruins of the buildings. The greater part 
navy was then at ſea, a circumſtance chat filled th 
nation with terror. And had not the fury of tt 
ſtorm happened at high-water the loſs might hut 
proved fatal to the nation. Fourteen or fifteen med 
of war was loſt, and near fifteen hund. of ſeamed 
| periſhed, | Several merchant ſhips were alſo ſo ( 
away. 

The commons immediately preſented an addreb 11 
her majeſty, expreſſing their ſenſe of this nat 
calamity, and that they would not ſuffer any ga 


tion in the royal navy, and would therefore 


| immediate proviſion for repairing the 
required for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, 


by the late ſtorm, and beſought her aue) . 


n 


AAS 8 B--3 2.8 = o> - 


Ving, vegt o | 


ce 


fund any methods by which, her good intentions to the 
poor clergy . could be rendered more effectual; it 
would be a great advantage to the Hal, and very | 


umoſt to make her majeſty's charitable. intentions | 
Accordingly a bill was brought in | 
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the oppattunity To 
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cance Gen repreſented 2 
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1 arpelſtedby onder of; her maſeſty. 


5 5 155 
They a Hg er. of their ppatlinels to ſupport her 


prerqgatixęs. 100 d oppoſe exęry attempt. ch 
made againſt, her pT n. this addreſs-jrritated- the 
upper. houſe, They declared it injurious, contrary 
to the ruleg of parliament, and pregnant with, conſe- 
quences, deſtructive of the liberties and conſtitution 
of the Kingdom. They farther declared, that they had 
an ingonteſtible right. to ry 


at might he 


ſtate eriminals;: whether | 


Naefe of ngt : Ang ſuppotted this claim by a num- 


of precedents. But all bodies of mem are jealous their defence: Lord Godolphin, then prime-miniſter, 


adlyiſed her majeſty to yeild, on this occaſion, to:the = 
neceſſity of circumſtances; though by chis proceeding 


he expoſed himſelf 81 to the erh of the To 
did nat fail to ol | 


of. their, privileges: 3 and the commons, t 


princes, now; made them matter of conteſt with the 
nobility. The lords, a1 their part. 
mortify the, commons. 
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While, cheſe diſputes continued between the two } e Prefled on one ſide by the Hungarians 


houſes, her majeſty ſent a meſſage to the commons, 


in which ſhe told them, That having taken into her 


ſerious conſideration che mean and inſufficient: main- — by the elector of Bavaria, | who held: ebety 


tenance belonging to the clergy in divers parts of 
this kingdom, ſhe had remitted the arrears of the 


tenths to the ſaid poor clergy ; that ſhe would. grant 
her whole revenue ariſing: from the firſt-fruits and 
tenths, as far as it ſhould become free frotn incum- 
brances, towards an augmentation of their main- 


tenance; and that if the houſe of commons could 


acceptable to her majeſty; 


Upon receiving this meſſage. the commons addreſfed 
the queen, expreſſing their thanks for her gracious 


meſſage, and her pious concern for increaſing the | 


majntenance of the poor clergy out of her own feve- 
ne; and aſſured her majeſty. they would do their 


more effectual. 


% for making more effectual her majeſty's - gracious | 
intentions for the augmentation of the maintemance 
of tlie poor clergy, by enabling her majeſty to grant 
in perpetuity. the reyenue of the firſt- fruits and 
tenths, They alſo repealed the ſtatute of mortmain 
lo far, as to give free liberty to all men, either by deed ; 
or their laſt Wills, to give what they chought proper 
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bild was ſtrongly oppbſed a hguſe. of 
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| theiqueen determined to put an end toi che kſion iof 


| paniament;;vyhich dv accordingly: 


eon the third 
ee pril, htm lier majeſty; after t anking)themifar 
the 


rgb:fupphes'they:hatl graham and thedifpdich 
theyqhad given i bor epi bilfbads,” ſherſaddedl 
e the oponiù bf his ſeſſion, Learneſtlyeuprefſeꝗ 
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ſelves las the moſt e ffectual mears immaginablb co 
diſappdint the ambition of our knemieʒʒ and reduue 
Gn toanhenoyrableaiid laſting-phade;fiAnd, hough 
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yer being fl] gvineetl that nothing is 40 Tne- 
ceffary to our tommofi welfare; harm Gray 
from pur. ing in the fatne earneſtodellves; that. — 


down into your ſeveral counties ſo diſſ 
unity as bechmes all thoſe mo 


un 

This Lam perſuaded will make you ſenſible; that 
nothing, next to: the bleſſing God, can ſo much . 

ttibuse to our ſur ots abroad and dur ſafety at home. 

- The affairs of Scdtland gave cher majeſty equal un. 
eaſibeſs. In order to ſettle the ferments in that rung 
domi here the thinſt of independence: was grow 
fang geous, ſheeonſented to an act of ſurety; Which 

paſſed the Scoitiſtꝭ purliament. The purport of 
this: act was; that iriicaſe the queꝛn died without ullige 


che parliament ſhould immediately aſſemblearid nomin 


ate. a faccefſorits the cron; diſtinctly from the crown 
bf. England, unleſs i national eftabliſhmentyz con. 
formable to the laws of the bountryʒ and in ependent᷑ 
af the Engliſfi councils previoplly: took place; and 
the court had not given the people a power to arm in 


ries. 
The affairs of hb emperor wate bod inc deplorable 


who had ſhaken off the yoke, and under prince Ra- 
gotſlei, were fighting for their liberty; and on the 


thing = the Danube; and threatened. Vienna itſekf 
a a ſiege; he had no other Tefource' than that of 
loring the aſſiſtance of her Britannic Majefty. 
The duke of Marlborough ſtrongly preſſed the neceſ- 
eror, 
and the queen accordingly returned a favourable an- 
ſwer to tlie memorial of that diſtreſſed prince. Marl. 
borough arrived at the Hague about the beginning 
of May, and repreſented; in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 


the ſtates - general the danger to which the empire, 


and. even all Europe were t reatened, if an immediate 


check was not given to the French and Bavarians in 
Germany. The ſtates, perſuaded that it would be 
bad policy to oppoſe the duke, though they were very 


deſirous of keeping the army in Flanders, gave their 


prepared for carrying 


conſent; and 1 
ad formed; that of march- 


into execution the plan he 


ing into the heart of Germany, and delivering the 


ne of Auſtria from impending ruin. | 
He marched with ſuch dion that he reached 
*Mildenheim on the tenth of June; where he was 
viſired by prince Eugene, and the next day by prince 
Lewis of Baden. A long conſultation was held by 
the generals; in which it was agreed that prince. Eu- 
ene ſhould command a fepatare urmy- on the Rhine, 
and that the duke and prince Lewis ſhould command 


alternately, _ 


** 


65 4 b. gel HISTORY OF £yGLAND. 3 
ilternately. © The march was roſecuted with the || the enemy's, camp, Where = thin was ; 
umd 1 till they it che binits of the found filenee; not the 'ulligy 2 WY | 
Danube;. near[Donawerty:oppbſite to che Büvabian 4 


lines, where about eight choufand French: and a8 
many Bavarian lay intrenchod to guard the :-country | 
they had conqueredr:-;Adlarmidd iat the. 


his beſt troops to reinforce count d'Arco, who was 
poſted /ar Schellenberg, a rifirig nd on the Da- 
babe, dea, Donawerr. As bee kee aN 
rtance, d' Arco had, for time, fats | a, 
in throwing v entrenchments. Marl 
owing-his works were not completed, re. 
. to drive the enemy from their 


bis wy 2 
rough 
ſolved, if 
poſt. Accordi 
n the morning, 
— of '1 Hundred foot;-thirty ſquadrons -of | 
and. Dutch, and three * of imperial 
nadiers, the reſt af the army following with the | 
ne diligence.” But the diſtance, badneſs of the | 
road, and other incidents, ſo greatly retarded his 
match, that it was thret᷑ in the afternoon before the 
| artillery paſſed-the:-river. Wermitz, which runs I 
Donawert. ll „ Lal FL» in eu 3 
The attack was now 
pidicy, by the Engliſh And Dutch, before the Im- 


E 


perialiſts could come up. The enemy made a gallant 
reſiſtance; but prince Lewis leading up the Impe- 


rialiſts, che entrenchments were forced; a terrible 
laughter enfued ; and the greater part of the enemy 
puſhed r x Danube, where m__— Fen chem 
The was complete; an troops 
that had the good fortune to reach the . 
af the Danube, fled in the utmoſt confuſion. Sixteen 
ieces.of cannon and thirteen ſtandards: were taken; 
g awert immediately ſurrendered; and the elector 
of Bavaria, informed of the defeat of his 


repaſſed the Danube, marched with the utmoſt pre- = 
other ſide, without any inte 


cxpration, and encamped under the cannon of Augſ- 
He was offered very advantageous terms, 
provided he would abandon the French intereſt, = 
Join the grand alliance. At firſt the elector ſeemed 
to liſten to the propoſal; but being informed: that 


marſhal Tallard had ed the Black F oreſt, and was | 
advancing, by forced marches, to his aſſiſtance, he 
broke off that ſince the 


the negotiation, nn 

French monarch made ſuch powerfu 

port bim, he thought himſelf obli 
remain firm to his alliance. This conduct of the 
elector was highly reſented by the confederate gene- 


fals, who detached thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 


goons to lay waſte the country of enn, ta the 
very walls of its: capital. 


Eugene exerted all his vigilance to prevent marſhal | 


Tallard from) joining the duke of Bavaria, but could 
not ſucceed. The junction was made at Bibarach, 
near Ulm, about dle end of July. 
immediately left his camp, and Fold prince Eugene 
at Munſter ; while prince Lewis of Baden formed 
- the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt. On the twelfth of Auguſt, 


Marlborough and Eugene reconnoitred the camp of | 
the enemy, whom they found 7 wy rg poſted 


on a hill near Hochſtet, their right covered 
by the Danube and the village of Blenheim: their 
left by the village of Lutzingen and their front by 


a rivulet, the banks of which were ſteep, and' the 


bottom very marſhy. 
This advantageous fituation did not, 8 


intimidate theſe to great generals: they reſolved to || 


attack the enemy before they had time to fortify their 
camp; advice having been received that Villeroy || 


was on his march for Wirtemberg, in order to. de- | 


troy that country, and cut off the communication 
of the allies from the Rhine, which muſt have been 
attended with very fatal eonſequences, could it have 
been effected. Orders were therefore iſſued that very 
night for all the of the army to be ſent to- 
wards Donawert, and the troops ready to march by 
break of day. About ſeven in © ab morning of the 


| e 0 Augult, 10 allies Km in light oy V 


* 
4 


approacis-of | 
the allles; the duke of ee e. 


che cannonading on bot 


y. on the Arth of July, at three 
e advanced at: the head of 4 de- 


withithe: nb; inte- 


efforts to ſup- 
ged in honour to 


| 
| 
1] Tome battalions of foot between the ſquadrons, was 
Marl borough 


„„ pot. 
1 confali 
nee of our 3 they dicchatget 

12 canon: to call their foragi 
fire to ſeveral ſmall villages — 
and the allied army. Eons Tom 
one in r 2 
. Tir: ph ws and Bavarian 8 Aer 1 
ſixty Fh right wi! 
| by e and the left .. 55 


Bears aſſiſted ron Merſin. The cor 


| Sinha — till 


| ney, the x 
the left; while Marl e 
e e WE th e 

| battle begai/about'6ne in the afternoon! -/ * wk 


a neceſſity for croſſing the rivulet already men 
before the allies ——— the enemy . 
taken care to guard it with three ſquadrons 
under the command of M. de Zurlauben, 3 
| rm who fell ſo vigorouſly on the 


of tr, 


Bavarian 


were obliged thrice” to give ground i 1 


handful of men not being properly f 


were ſoon over ey | 


by numbers, and driven from 


their poſt. Had the French generals Proper 
ene theſe- dens. x 800 


;-the ey 


never netrieve. * The ir aer p ry 
but did very little execution; and the Et: 
rivulet was effected in the face of the rg 
ſoon as the center and part of che 


the rivulet in different places, the 


A 


— 
rruption e 
who remained quiet on the hills. 2 5 


mediately led his troops to the attack of Tallard's 
cava 


The French ſtood the ſhock, with * 
70 


firmneſs, for ſome time; but were at laſt br ; 
and forced to give way. Tallard flew e 
to the village of Blenheim, Where he had poſted | 
twenty-ſeven battallions and twelve ſquadrons. Theſe 
troops formed a diftin&' army, and kept up a'con- 
tinued fire on Marlborough's diviſion while he at. 
| tacked the right 'win allard having given his 
place of 
action, where — duke, with a body of horſe and 


orders in the * ee back to the 


driving the French cavalry before him, and which 
Tallard could not prevent. 
In the mean time, the cavalry of the confedents ; 
left wing being now completely formed, yoo the 
hill of Lutzingen with aſtoniſhi ro yrs hen | 
charged the enemy's horſe with ſuch fury, that tho | 
they rallied fevera] times, they were obliged at laſt to 
betake themſelves to flight. The victorious Marl. 
borough now forced his way between the two bodies 
of the French army on one ſide, while the reſt of the 
ke got between the village of Blenheim, and 
| Tallard's diviſion on the other. In this deſperate + 
| fituation, Tallard flew. to rally ſome of his broken 
| ſquadrons; but the badneſs of his ſight completed 
his misfortune, He miſtook a ſquadron of Heſm 
| for his own forces, and was taken priſoner, 
with many officers of diſtintion, © + 
Prince Eugene had attempted the paſſige of te 
rivulet at a place where the banks of the ſtream we 
wy ſteep, and the bottom rough and uneven. 
oppoſition on the part of the enemy muſt tber 
| Poa have rendered his efforts fruitleſs, and MV | 
obliged him to retire and ſeek a more favourable 
for the execution of his purpoſe ; but the — 
made none. He had no ſooner reached the oppobte 
bank, than he attacked the left wing, comme 
by marſhal Marſin, with the utmoſt Tape * 
the IS _— behaved 22955 ill on dry 2 
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at they could not be brought to advance 
H e uy The Daniſh and Pruſſian troops 
alſo gave back in the ſame manner; but being at 
length animated by the gallant example of their offi- 
cers, they flew to the charge, and exerted themſelves 
with ſo much vigour,. that they. put the enemy to 
flight; and Marſin finding it in vain to make any 
farther reſiſtance, abandoned Oberklau and Lutzin- 

n. and was purſued as far as the villages of Morſe- 
ngen and Teiſſenhoven, whence he retired to Dil- 
lingen and Lavingen:. The route now became general 
through the whole French and Bavarian armies : 


every one fled with the greateſt precipitation z num- | 


bers ran headlong into the Danube, and periſhed, 


4 ſmall part of the infantry was ſaved by the, | 0 | 
A ſmal Pa * - { fortifications on the mole, killed two lieutenants and 


count du Bourg, who retreated over the matſhes of 
Hochſtet. But the little 9 up in Blenheim 
was forgot. It conſiſted of twenty-ſeyen battalions 
and twelve ſquadrons, amounting in the whole to 
about eleven thouſand effective men, and the beſt 
troops in France. They were waiting in Blenheim 
for orders, and knew nothing of the rout of their 
army till they were ſurrounded by the allies,, It was 
impoſſible for them to make any effectual reſiſtance: 
the ſtreets were too narrow for them to form; and 
their own.artillery;, now in the hands of the allies, 
would ſoon have decided the conteſt. They there- 
fore thought proper to lay down their arms, and 


11 


ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 


5 r 


Such was the concluſion of this celebrated action, 


The duke of Bavaria was obliged to fly, and aban- 


Lf * 


rough ſignalized himſelf in the action, no leſs by his. ||| greateſt obſtinacy till night obliged them to deſiſt. 
courage than by his military talents. His priſoner, he French took advantage of the night to bear 


manded the allied army, was. ſo enraged at the. be- 


haviou r. of the. Portugueſe, that he deſired leave to 
relign his commiſſion, Hi requeſt was granted, and 
the carl of Galway ſent over, to ſucceed him, with: 
eight thouſand. Dutch troops, who reached Liſbon. 
the beginning of Auguſt. 30 of e r . | 
The operations at ſea were this year very conſider- 
able. Sir George Rocke, after landing Charles at 
Liſbon, cruiſed for ſome time on the coaſt, of Por- 
| togal; bur being requeſted 10 afſit in executing a 
elign on Barcelona, projected by the prince of Heſſe 
q Armſtadt, he wat 5 ave his conſent, took on 


ard that prince with a letachment of land. forces; 


dur the attempt proving fruitleſs, he croſſed the 
Mediterranean, and came to. an anchor in-the.road 
* +cuan., . A.\council: of war was now held on 


board the admiral's ſhip, where it was determined to 


make an attempt on Gibraltar, which was known to 
be lightly N aka ads ad. 
53 | 


| 


I] ruf deciſive, yet t 
muc 


were ſo intimidated by the conſtant fire of the , 


The next day the whole fleet got under fail, and 


Gibraltar bay. The land forces, amoynting to 
eighteen hundred, with the prince of Heſſe at their 


head, were landed, about four in the afternoon, on 


the neck of land to the northward of the town, in 
order to cut off all communication with the country. 
A ſummons was now ſent to the governor to ſurrender 
the town; but he anſwered he would defend it to the 
laſt extremity; The next morning the catinonade 
from the ſhips began with the utmoſt fury; and ir 
was ſoon perceived that the Spaniards were driven 
| from the works at the ſouth mole head; on which all 


immediately ſprung a mine; which deſtroyed all the 
forty men, and wounded about ſixtyr The ſeamen, 


ſelves maſters of a redoubt between the mole and the 
| town, they turned the cannon againſt. the enemy; 


A peremptory ſummons was now ſent to the gover- 


| nor, who, on the twenty-fourth in the morning, ca- 
| pitulated, and the prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of 
] the n | | | ; 

1 admiral ſailed again into the Mediterranean, in order, 


, 
4 
* 


for ſome time, been lying at Toulon. He diſcovered 


a line of battle, and lay ready to receive him. Their 


7 . . 


fleet conſiſted of fifty- two ſhips and: twenty-four 


Fuer. and the Engliſh of fifty-three ſhips. Sir 


George Rooke, aſſiſted by the rear-admirals Byng 


| and Dilkes, commanded in the center; Sir Cloudeſly 
booty. || Shovel and Sir John Leake led the van; and the 


Burch Formed eee „. 
The battle began about four in the maln, 
when the van and rear preſſed forward to a cl 


ut the French center 


away to leeward; and the Wind ſhifting before the 
day appeared, they were ſeen three leagues at leaſt to, 


mages they had ſuſtained; and in the night the 
French ſtood away farther to the northward ; nor 


could the Engliſh bring them again to an erigage- 


ment, though they followed them for two days for 
that purpoſe. Though this victory was far from 

p Je French ſhips received ſo, 
much damage, that they were never after able to 
engage the Engliſh during the whole war. A ruinous 


* 


war had exhauſted the reſources of France, and a 

||. ſeries of diſaſters threatened her with ruin. The 

two eee een and Dilkes, and captain 
of the St. George, | received. 


Jennings, commander 
the honour of knighthood. 


" 


ſucceſs with which God had b ſſed her atms, infuſed 


that a timely improvement of the preſent advantages 
would enable her to procure 4 laſting foundation of 
the, liberties of Europe. She declared, that her 
intention was to be kind and indulgent to all her 
ſuhjects. She expreſſed her hope that they would do 


and that there would be no contention among them, 


but who ſhould do moſt for the public welfare. 
Such a temper as this (added ſhe) in all your 


— 


| happy queen, whoſe endeavours f ſhall never be want- 
ing to make you a happy and flouriſhing people.” 


Nothing 


on the twenty-firſt of July came to an anchor in 


the boats of the fleet were manned and armed; and 
took poſſeſſion of the fortifications, The 2 | 


however, kept their poſt; and having made them- 


he town of Gibraltar being thus reduced, the 
if poſſible, to meet with the French fleet, that had, 
them on the eleventh of Auguſt, and on the thirteentn 


they were not aboye three leagues diſtant, and a little 
to the weſtward of Malaga; They now drew up in 


Is * — 
_ * - 
Pe er ee eee eee dee dt te 


A o 
— * — . wo Ie Py ar 


8 
engagement, and ſoon A that part of the 
French line to give way; but 0 
ſtood firm, and the fight was maintained with the 


'windward. Both Fes the day in repaiting the da- - 
u 


of October by a ſpeech from the throne, wherein her 
majeſty obſerved, that the great and remarkable 


an unanimous joy through the whole kingdom; and 


ſecurity for Edgland, well as a firm ſupport for 
nothing to endanger the loſs of this opportunity, 


proceedings, cannot fail of ſecuring your reputation 
th at home and abroad. This would. make me a_ 


1 


%% A Dipl. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Nothing ſo much encourages a paſſion for arms as roller of che board of works wis alſo 


ſacceſs; The queen found her parlianent no leſs || majeſty to build a magnificent e 
ready to grant her ſupplies than to compliment her on || Woodſtoek; and to be 1 — 
the victories ſhe had obtained over the arms of the Blenheim-houſe. 


| 
| 
_ common diſturber of Europe. © Almoſt five millions | But Sit N Rooke who, had ſpent N is 
| + were voted for the ſervice of the enſuing year. te ſervice, and who had done great honour to by 
4 The meaſures of the Scottiſſi parliament, the act | country, was not only. neglotod.” but difmiſſed i 
1 | of furety, and the ſeeds of rebellion ſcattered through : his command, and ſuffered te retire to his fe i 
=_ che kingdom, infpited at once apprehenfions and fe. Kent; and the command of che fleet 
| 1 ſentments.” The matter was firſt opened in the houſe | Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. 80 capticious and een 
| of peers by lord Haverſham, who obſerved, that ate the tv oh the great. N 
1 . che ſettlement of the ſucceffion of Scotland had. been |} A. D. 120g. The good underſtanding llt beg 
1 1 partly becauſe the miniſtry of that king- | fubliſted . the two houſes was now. diſt 
1 | om were weak and divided, and partly from a re- ona queſtion relating to the rights of eleRing mem⸗ 
. 1 * that the ſuccefſion was never ſerioufſ I bers of parliament. And particularly, 5 nt 
and cordially intended by thofe who managed the af. | elefor's oth being . refuſed by the officer appointel 
fairs of Scotland. in the cabinet- council: he expa- to take the poll, e an action at hy 
tiated on the bad conſequences that might attend the | againſt the offender ? Several conferences were: held 
act of ſecurity; which he ſtiled a Bill of Excluſion; 1 between the two houſes in order to an amicable deci. 
4 for,” ſaic he, © can any reaſonable man believe, || fion of the queſtion ; but neither being willing to 
that thoſe who promoted that bill, could ever be'real || recede in the leaſt from the principles they Ha dope. 
friends to the ſucceſſion as ſettled by the Engliſh par- | ed, and the diſputes ſeeming to threaten very 
a Hament?“ He particularly Wagen that clauſe | conſequeriets, the queen determined to put an end to 
by which the heritors and burghs were ordered to | the ſelſion. Accordingly ſhe came to the houſe of 
exerciſe their fencible men every month : He ſaid; ||; peers on the fared: of March, and after giving 
« that the nobility and gent in Scotland were as ||. the royal aſſent to ſuch bills as were” ready, and 
learned and brave u any in Europe,” and that rheſe' | | making a ſhort ſpeech h from the throne, ſbe nm. 
were generally difeotitented ; that the, common hed ued 3 arliament. On the fifth of April i 
=_ | | ple were very numerous, very y robuſt, and very | y proclamation, and writs were .* for 
1 © If alles; Vid wivthe mar dhe os den ebe wen 
| . multitude, ſo armed and fo diſciplined, might do || 3 75 W i 
= Ander ſuch  leatlers, ſhould they, find op orfuitie | The Scottiſh. parliament wer un ties twenty: & 
BM | ſuitable to their intention ? Bal adde Th e, I look; of June; but many of the members being 
1 upon it as of the laſt importance to England, lt there' * lord-commiſſioner adjourned the hg 
il 
| 
f 


calling a new one partake! to the” aff! for 7 
rliaments. | 


- ſhould not be the leaft hado or pre bene for a neceſ⸗ ; third of July, when che queen's letter Was 5 to 
1 ſity to keep up a regular Retna army in this King. the my. She obſeryed, . That at their t 
3 | dom in ente 1 peace.” Theſe particulars he earneſtly ||| meeting ſhe recommended to them, wich the g 
recommended to tlie confideration of the houſe, ik earneſtnefs, the ſettling of che ſycceſtion of that. 
concluded his ſpeech with the following words of lord kingdom i in the proteſtant line; apd ſeverit patties 
Bacon, Let men beware how they neglect or ſuffer lars having ſince happened: which thewed the {Sa ö 
matter of trouble to be prepared, for no man can conveniency of that matter continuing in | 


forbid: the ks that may ſet all un fire.” © ſhe could not but at preſent” moſt PRE . the 
A warm debate enſded in the hbuſe' of peers, bur recommendation of that ſertiemeht, ©45'»bein _ I 
he: majority agreeing wih lord Haverſham, they ||| viticed of the growing neceffity of it, boch fe = 


came to the fol N g oluons, & That to revent Pro og of the proteſtant religion, the peac 
the inconveniences that Be ua n by the late act ſafety of all her dominions, and for or defeatin f 
paſſęd in Scotland, he queen m 75 be enabled, on e and attempts of all her enemfeg. An «$0 p. 
the part of England, to ins comtmiffioners to treat || ven | any objection tothe faid fevletienit, thar*could | 
about an entire union with Scotland, provided thoſe beg geſted from the views or feats of futute inc. 
powers be not put in execution till commiſſioners ales that mig t happen to oe Kin "from | 
| mould be uf þ on the part of Scotland, by the par- thence, ſhe ſhould berready to give the royal aſſeut i 
| er of that agen : that no Scotſman ſhould! || ſuch proviſions and reſtrictions "as: Licks be found 
enjoy the e en of an Engliſhman, except fuch nece ary and reaſonable in a caſe of fuch importiö | 
as were ſettled in England, Scotland, Ireland, and the. || and therefore e muſt recommend it to them, 48 the | 
plantations, or ſuch as might be in the fea or Hand || moſt neceſſary for all the ends already wentibfted, thir | 
ſervice, until an union could be effected, or the ſuc- || they ſhovld proceed. to' the fettleitieht! -of the fyres 
ceſſion ſettled as in England: that the walfic of cattle || ſon before alf other buſineſs,” 20) | 
. from Scotland to England fhould be ſtopped : that || She ſaid, the was fully Cvicfied,” an doubted tot 
orders ſhould 'be iſſued for ſeizing ſuch veffels as but they were, [that great 2 arife to al | 
ſhould be found trading from Scotland to France, „ b ati 
or to the parts of any of her thajefty's enemies: that Mit would contribute 
eruiſers ſhould be appointed for 125 ufpoſe : and poſing of” differences; and extingu 
that the exportation of Engliſh, wool into Scotland were vnhapplly raiſed a Rd 
ſhould be prohibited. » On theſe reſolutions a bill || of boch nations, than the promoting 
for an union with: Scotland was brought into the || that had a tendency to ptocute ſo je oh able 
-houfe; and being paſſed. by the lords, it was ſent || ſhe therefore heartily fecomtnended tdem yok 15 
down to the commons, received the fanftion of that an act for a commiſſion to ſet a a oe on fopt betwied 
houſe, and afterwards the royal aſſent. che kingdoms, as the parliament of England ht | 
The duke of Matlborough being Jl: to done, for effectuatin rt was ſo defirable, and u 
England received the thanks of bath ouſes, for his || ſuch other matters and things $' 4s might be Jud 
great ſervices to the nation; and the commons pre- proper for her 1 and the good ba Ser ey 
Ente an addreſs to the queen, intreating ber to con- of both kingdoms for ever, in which 
ſider of ſome proper means to perperuare the memory heartily y give © her beſt afliſtatce,*. he 5 nia i 
of ſuck noble ackions, anten the bartle bf Blen-[ The duke of Argyle, hig Wee per 6475 cf 
heim. In anſwer to this adfreſs rhe queen inforined land, ſtrongly recommended the rtteafures 
the houſe that ſhe was willing to part with her magor ||. in the queen's letter to the conſſderatiom of the 45 
of Woodſtock and hundred of Wooten. to the duke and was feconded by the brd chancellor. . . 
of Marlborough and his heirs.” A bill was imme || of the ſucceſſion was accordingly taken into 775 
diately brought in for ney her maje be beſtow: deration, 'when duke Hahilten fe ofed that Jr! 
theſe e on i the 8 ang my Sans | — "1h ttaty* wich r ſhould be cker 


iat 


rm. 
A 


tion was 


bed of by 
was ee brought i in and'p paſſe 2 he houſe for 


DIY 


of making any effectual oppt 


| pc Iich and-attacking rhe 2 


marched ĩn conjunction to fi 


treating 


declared that the creary ſhould not commence till che 
dlauſe in the Engliſh act of pattiamentt, declari 


ng the 
ub) ects of Scotland Aliens,“ be reſcinded. 

The campaign was not Mled: with remarkable 
ations, The imperial army was fo flow in its mo- 
tion, that the plan laid by Martborough for puſhitg 
his conqueſts en the Moeſelle, was rendered abortive. 


The French, animated by-the abſence of that famous 


general, did not fail of I ef their fuperi- 
ority in the EO Countries 


But Marlborough marched back with fo much or 
dition that he ſaved the latter, t the enemy retiring 


his approfch- with great precipitation. The 
ſoon retook Huy, and obliged the enemy to Nai 
behind their lines. Martborough determined to force 


them, though the F rench and Bavarians conſiſted of 
near one hundred battalions and one hundred and 


forty- x ſquadrons. The farce of the allied army 


was nearly ec 


equal, conſiſting of ninety-five battalions Þ| 
and one hundred and fifry-nine ſquadrons. | 
To facilitate this difficult undertaking it was deter- 
mined to make a falſe attack, in order to divide the 
attention of the enemy. "Accordingly the army, un- 
der the eommand of M. dA decamped 


_ early in che morning of the ſeremeentk of uly and 


marched towards Burdine on the other ki 
Mehaigne. Na 
ſame tine, wif he intended t0 ſupport Averquerq 

in his attack of the Hines in the neif bourhood of 
Meſſelin, where they were weakeſt, This feiot pro- 
duced the defired ſuecefs; the French detached large 
bodies of forees to thete parts; leaving che others, 


where the duke really intended to make his attack, 
in a v 


ef the 


on, the duke put his army in motion, white dA ver- 
querque 


repatſed the Mehiaigne to join, and both | 
rt a c No cer or- 
dered to make an attempt oft n lines near 
Heylimam. This was the Wenge dart af the | 
whole, and eorifequently where the enemy” leaft” ex. 
pedted ati attack. They were therefore ſeized with | 
aftoniſhmetit' when the a IHS ap 


2 


ition, the greater Pf 
of their forces ing been draun off © A 
other parts. e 

But the of ats teof had t no ſooner paſſed We 
lines than they wete attacked by ' twenty-four fqua- If 


drons of Bayarian horſe and twenty battalions ; the | 
diſpute was for fame time 


very ſharp 
and dragoons of the right win ring comin 
were put to flight, and alt t leit ſtan 
and cannon, were taken. 
the cannon of Louvain; 
roy. eneral having refofed to concur ' 

by the duke of Marlborough for 87 85 the 


LE the horſe 


, colours, 
The French retfica under 


in their camp 
he accepted f an invitation from the new emperor 
Joſeph, and far out for Vienna; the troops n 
retired into winter quatters. 


ey made themſelves 
maſters ef Huy, and undertook He Binge of Liege. 


made a motion at 90 


ery weak condition: As foon as the night came 


peared, and incapable 


Nen v. ee 


| | et; "ths alien 7 checker a ban ed the. enter 


jf this diſappointment, Sir Cloudeſley 8 


2 


1 el, campai 
p, the enemy 
vas the union with Scotland; an 


and the der uties of the | 


and return to 


prize; and marched into Winter quarters. 

The ſucceſs in Catalonia, however, made up fog 

Hen an 

earl of Peterborough, reduced Barcelona, and, 90 
whole province of Catalonia ſübmitted to Charles. 
A very remarkable incident happened at the ſiege of 
Barcelona; which does the higheſt honour to the carl 
of Peterborough; While the viceray was capitis 
lating with the Engliſh general at one of the gates of 
the city, a party of German ſoldiers RA inta 
the place, and began to pillage the houles and malſacre 
| the inhabitants. The Year complaiged_ 0 of this 
treachery. Peterborough aſſured him he might de- 
pend yg | his honour, ad deſired 129 95 to peer 
with his troops, promiſing to aſe the 
Enith the arts 74 agil 1 He 
was truſted, and marched into, the eity, allowed by d by. 


the Engliſh where he ſoon put a ſtop te the. 7 


ders, diſperſed the German ſoldiers, took fr rom: 
| their plunder, and retprned to gn. the article of i 


tre 
fe rſt ſemon of the tiew parliament. was opened 
by her majeſty on the twenty-ſeyenthi. of Oetoherz 
th a ſpeech from the throne; 2 ſhe repre-, 
ſented the neceſſity of acting ,vigaroult 
| France, as the common enemy to the I 
Europe. She recommended the fortitude. of. the 
| duke of Savoy, eh ſhe faid, was without exams 
= and merited all their codex; urs. B encourage 
im "x perſevere in the ſame cond 0 1 formed 
hem of her intention of iſſuing. commult ans. 
| addi of an union vith Scorland.. Ki earneſt] 0 
recommended i and brotherly affectiog a. 
her people; and obſeryer, that ſom agar oY 
Rub to foment animolities, = even ta 
. — in print, that the eſtabliſhed church was in 
2 Such (added ſhe) are enemies to me and 
ingdom, and mean only to cover deſigns which 
— dare not publicly avow, by endeayouring to 
diſtract the nation with unmeaſurable and groundleſs 
l and jealouſies.“ She declared ſhe would, - 
zys affectionatel) 9575 and countehajice the 
| Church of hoy ap law eſtabliſhed ; that the 
would inviolably maintafr the toleration; that ts 


| would endeavour to promote religion, and virtue, 
encourage trade, and ck thing By that. had. & 


bene ins to make them a py and a flouriſhy 
And they (added ſhe) Ys, ſhs I FRE, 
| zcalouſly with me in carrying om theſe good deli bs, 


ſhall be ſure of my kindneſs and Favour = 
' Addreffes of thanks were voted by bath kouſes, 
| who promiſed to aſlift her majeſty to the ver 
| their power, They alfo voted their thanks to 
duke of Marlborough for his de ent ſervices. t 
ueen and nation; Ne eſtab} ie th he funds 125 


carrying on the wat 155 our during 9. 


ed their attention; 
the parliament of | 
that kingdom havin detlared, that they would enter 
into no-t with England till the act in which they 
{ were declared aliens ſhould be reſcinded, the rwa 
houſes immediately repealed that act, and alſo took 
| off the ſeheral Rollei and restrictions which 
r been laid upon the trade between the two king - | 
oms. 


A, D. 1506. 1 . the 


The next bufineſs hat eng 30 


prorogation of the 

Lord Gaway had very little fucveſs this campai patHament, which h on the nineteenth of 
The Portugueſe never acted with vigp _ wen. if | March, her majeſty y pointe commiſtianers for 
wok the towns of Valencia GAeanta/s” and A, 1 treating 1. an prion between England and Scotland, 
_ ue. 8 they inveſted 4 Baader, and | 2 tteat te was very defitous of Enel, very 

would have ca che phate had they not been Vr ching ing ready for entering on this important 

vented by an uforeſeen Aceh Lord Ga | work, the "commiſoners of both kingdoms met on 
being one day eramining the tronches, à canndiibalr che xteenth of A e at the council- chamber in the 
. — away his Tight arth, and he wis obliged to be Pekpir, in order 

rri 


rhe field.“ "The! fiege was now poſhet! ||; 
with leſs vigour chan; * und the marquis de 


0 negotiate ah agreement that was 
ever to put ar end to the diſs Ns that had 2 ſo 


N ages bfifted between thele two. Tovereignties, | 
It 


53h 6 


SS. 2 3 1 
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i nion, 
Engliſh, who were determined to take away. effec- || to remain ſafe and entire to them, in all reſpetis a 
tually from the Scottiſn 0 the power of || before the ſame; and that from and after the un 


. 


— 


we „ Or i ? . 0 | 4 U, are 
ſupject to the limitations mentioned in in act of par- expreſſed, that from and after the. union, when van 


the reign of king William III. intitled, An act for || or under, there , ſhall be paid two ſhillings 2 liz; | 


The commiſſioners of Scotland finding a fœderal ported in the term of the law, whereby and ſo on 
union would not be accepted, agreed to the prelimi- If as r Is are gra | | grains. 
5 naries Wee by the lord-keeper, with this proviſo || And that the beer of Scotland have the ſame reward 
only, © Thar all the ſubjects of the united kingdom || as barley. ©. And becauſe. the importation of vidual 
of Grear-Britain ſhould have full freedom and inter- | | 
tourſe of trade and navigation to and from any part 
or place within the ſaid united kingdom, and planta- 
tions thereunto belonging; and that there-ſhould be || or. 
à communication of all other privileges and adyan- || after the union, remain in the ſame force as at pre- 
ges which do or may belong to the ſubjects of || ſent,” until more proper and effectual ways be pro. 
either kingdom.“ No objection was made to this || vided by the parliament of Great · Britain, for the dif. - 
proviſo, except a reſerving ſuch particulars as, in the. 
No courſe of the negotiation, ſhould, appeat to be | | y gs ee HOROT BET [25 Vater 
| advantageous to the vs of both countries. Theſe | VII. That all parts of the united kingdom be 
: 


preliminaries being ſettled, the - queen made them a 

eB order to quicken their deliberations, and || 

finiſh a treaty ſhe had ſo greatly at heart. They | 

accordingly exerted themſelves, in order to. ſatisfy. | 

the requeſt of her majeſty ; and at laſt finiſhed the | 
negotiation for uniting the two Kingdoms of England 

and Scotland. The following is the ſubſtance of the 
articles that compoſed the treaty of union. 

ARTICLES or UNION zzTwzzn. ENGLAND | 

e 05! e dP) SCOTLAND. <1 oy jr f 

1. That the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 

land ſhall, from the firſt of May, 170%, be united | VIII. I 
into one kingdom, by the name of Great- Britain; = as in 

} 


+ 
5 


and that the enſigns armorial of the ſame united 
kingdoms be ſuch; as her majeſty ſhall appoint, and 
the croſſes of St. Andrew and St. George be con- 
Joined in ſuch a manner as her majeſty ſhall think fit, 
both by ſea and lade. 1 


"= * 


II. That the ſucceſ 


* | 8 * 
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under, the care of che merchant importer, and 


* 


ſion of the united monarchy of || 
Great-Britain ſhall be to the princeſs Sophia, and her 
heirs ; and that all. papiſts, or. perſons who marry. || 
papiſts, ſhall be for ever excluded 


07 
©. 
at 
2 
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. r excluded from re the 
crown of Great-Britain, agreeable to the proyiſion hat ſalt m 5 
for the deſcent of the crown of England made in the be exempted for ſeven years from the Engliſh. 
firſt year of the reign. of their late majeſties, king || But from the expiration, of the ſaid ſeyen, years, 
Wilkatn and queen Mary, intitled, An act declar- || be ſubject to the ſame duties as ſalt made in Eng 
ing the rights and liberties of the 1 8 8 


1 


| | Ir bar Scotland ſhall, after the ſaid ſeven years 1 
Ill. That the united kingdoms; of Great Britain || main exempted from the duty of two ſhillings and 
mall be repreſented by one and the ſame parliamenz, || fixpence on home ſalt, impoſed by an act made in 
to be ſtiled the parliament of Great-Britain. . . _ the ninth and tenth year of king William III. 09 
Iv. That the ſubjects of the united kingdoms- if the parliament of Great-Britain ſhall at, or before, 
ſhall have freedom of trade and navigation within the expiration: of the ſaid ſeven years, ſu ſtitute ps. 
the ſame, and plantations belonging to it; and that |} other fund in the place of the ſaid. two ſhillings . 
there be a commubication of all other rights, privi- four. pence of exciſe, upon the buſhel of home i 
leges and advantages, except where it is otherwiſe || Scotland ſhall, after the expiration of the 5 05 
28 in theſe articles. | years, bear a proportion of the ſaid fund, and halt 


it all an equivalent in the terms of this treaty.] No." 


— . 


* 
. 


That all ſhips or veſſels belonging to the Scots. 
[at the time of ratifying the treaty. of the two king- 
doms in the parliament of Scotland] ſhall be deemed b under certain pet lenc = 
Britiſh built; the owners making oath. that [at the. || for eſtabliſhing an equality in trade, it was Praia 
time of ratifying the treaty of union in the parlia- that all fleſh exported from Scotland to, Eng wm 
ment of Scotland] the ſame did, in the whole or in || and ſhipped in Scotland to be beyond i 


' whatſoever, ſhall be brought from Scotland 10 Eg: 
land by land under certain penalties denounced: ad 


—.— fn T — 2K ů 2˙ 


part, belong to them. II and proviſions for ſhips in Scotland and foreign We 
VI. All parts of the united kingdom to be under || ages, may be, falred with Scorch falt, ang | 
| the fame regulations of trade, and. liable to the || duty for what ſalt is ſo employed, and the 00 i 


ſame cuſtoms and duties, except and reſerving the || tity of freſh ſalt pays in Englan and under . 


. 


* 


| A. D. 1506, | ds ih 
{ſame penalties, 
ng frauds as are mentioned in the laws of Eng- 


* * 
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d. And that for the encouragement of the herring 
— there ſhall be allowed and paid to the ſubjects | 
inhabitants of Great Britain, E the preſent al- 


ces for other fiſheries, ten ſhillings and five 
ed ſterling for every barrel of white herrings which 
Fall be exported from Scotland; and that they ſhall 
be allowed five ſhillings ſterling for every barrel of 
beef or pork ſalted with foriegn ſalt, without mixture 
of Britich or ſale fro 
Scotland to parts beyond ſea, alterable by the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. ' | 75 HEY : 
IX. That whenever the ſum of one million nine 
hundred, ninety-ſeven thouſand, ſeven hundred, and 
ſixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings, and four pence 
half-penny, ſhall be enacted by the parhament of 
Great Britain on land, that part of the united King- 
dom, now called Scotland, ſhall be charged, with the 
additional ſum of forty-eight thouſand . 28 
the quota of Scotland for ſuch tax; and ſo proporti- 
onally for any greater or leſſer ſum raiſed in England 
on land; the ſaid quota to be aſſeſſed in the ſame 
manner as the aſſeſs now is in Scotland; but ſubject 
to ſuch regulations as ſhall be made in the parliament 
of Great Britain. e i © is 
X. That Scotland ſhall not be charged with the 
ſtamp-duties now in force in England. | 


XI. Nor with the duties payable in England on 
vino  WhDE ond net Tang 8 
XII. Nor thoſe on coals or culr. 

XIII. Scotland ſhall not pay the malt duty during 


its continuance in England, which was to expire 


o 


the twenty fourth of June 17. 
XIV. Scotland ſhall not be charged with any other 


duties impoſed by the parliament of England before 


the union, except thoſe conſented to in this treaty : | 


and if the parliament of England in their proviſion, 
for the ſervice of the year 1707 ſhall impoſe any far- 


ther cuſtoms, the Scots ſhall have an equivalent for | 
the ſhare thereof they may be liable to. [And Scot- 


land ſhall not be charged with any im ſition on malt 
made or conſumed in that kingdom during the war.] 
XV. Stipulates, that whereas by the terms of this 


treaty, the ſubjects of Scotland, for Kae an, || 


equality, of trade throughout the united kingdom, 
| will be liable to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſe now paya- 
ble in England, which will be applicable towards 


or Iriſh ſalts, and exported for ſale from | 


{ 


IR n Aldi 


of the union, and they even inſiſted on the inſertion of the 
above clauſe.] That if the ſaid ſtock, capital and in- 
tereſt ſnall not be paid in twelve months after the 
[| commencement of the union, that then the ſaid compa-- 
ny may from henceforth trade, or give licence to trade un- 
til the ſaid whole capital ſtock and intereſt ſhall be paid. 
XVI. That the coin be of the ſame ſtandard 
throughout the united kingdom as now in England, 
and a mint to be continued in Scotland under the ſame 
rule as the mint of England. 1 Pe 
XVII. That the ſame. weights and meaſures be 
1 uſed throughout the united kingdoms as are now uſed 
in England; and ſtandards ſhall | kept in the burghs, 
| agreeable to the ſtandard of the Engliſh exchequer.. 
XVIII. That the laws for the regulation of trade, 
cuſtom, and ſuch exciſes asScotland is to be liable to, 
| ſhall be the ſame as thoſe in England. Other laws in 
Scotland to remain as before the union, but alterable 
by the parliament of Great Britain. Laws which 
concern public right, policy, and civil government, 
may be the ſame throughout the united kingdom; 
| but no alteration. ſhall be made in the laws which 
| concern private right, except for the evident utility 
of the ſubjects of Scotland. '\  _. _ 
XIX. The court of ſeſſion and other courts ſhall 


| forfeitures, and proviſions for- pre- halfpenny, could have induced them to agree to treat 


Je& nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, for the ad- 
miniſtration of public juſtice, as ſhall be made by 
the parliament of Great Britain; and that hereafter 
none ſhall be named by her majeſty or her royal ſuc- 


have ſerved in the college of juſtice as advocates or 
; prin cip al clerks of ſeſſion for the ſpace of five years, 
or as writers to the ſignet for the ſpace of ten years, 


Capable of being admitted a lord of ſeſſion, unleſs 
he undergo a private and public trial on the civil law, 
before the faculty of advocates, and be found. by 
them qualified for the ſaid office two years before 


qualification made or to be made, for capacitating 


altered by the parliament of Great Britain, n. 
XX. That all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, heritable 
juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdictions for life, be 
| reſerved to the owners thereof as rights of property, in 


paying the debts of England, payable before the union, 
it is agreed that an equivalent ſhall be made to Scotland 
for ſuch part of the Engliſh debts, as Scotland may 
hereafter become liable to pay by reaſon of the union, 
other than ſuch appropriations as have been made by 
parliament in England, of the.cuſtoms and other du- 
ties on exports and imports, exciſes and all exciſeable 
liquors, in reſpect of which debts equivalent are herein 
before provided; which equivalent is here ſtipulated 
to be three hundred ninety- eight thouſand, eighty- five 


pounds ten ſhillings ſterling, to be granted by the 


parliament of England in the manner as in this article 
is particularly and at large explained. The diſtinction 


r 


the ſame manner as they are now enjoyed by the laws of 
Scotland, this treaty, in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 


in Scotland, as they now are, ſhall remain entire after 
ö the union, and notwithſtandin | thereof, | 


XXII. That by virtue of this treaty, Gixteen of 


. 
4189 
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RK 


of 


che peers of Scotland, at the time of the union, ſhall 


fit and vote in the houſe of lords, and forty-five of 
the members of the repreſentatives of Scotland in the 
houſe of commons in the parliament of Great Britain, 
|. the choice whereof to be according to the act paſſed 
in Scotland for that purpoſe ; which act is hereby 
declared to. be valid, as if it were a part of it, and 
engroſſed in the treaty: and in caſe her majeſty ſhall 


of this equivalent is in the ſame article applied, 1. For 
endemnifying private perſons from any loſſes they 
may ſuſtain by reducing the coin of Scotland to the 
ſtandard and value of Hi of England. 2. For en- 

demnifying the ſufferers in the late African and Indian 
company of Scotland. 3. For diſcharging the public 
debts of Scotland. 4. For improving the manufacture 
of the coarſe wool of Scotland. 5. For encouraging 


and promoting the fiſheries, and ſuch other manufac- | 


tures and improvements in Scotland, as may moſt con- 

duce to the general good of the united kingdom: and 
for which end commiſſioners wete to be appointed. [It 
ſeems the Scots were ſo inflamed by the deſtruction of 
their Darien and African company by the government 
of England, that nothing but the abſolute aſſurance 
of an equivalent for reimburſing their whole capital 


employed in that affair, with intereſt, amounting to 


to hundred and thirty-two thouſand, one hundred 


on the firſt of May 1707, declare this preſent parlia- 
hey [| ment to be the firſt of Great Britain, the preſent par- 


liament of England may be ſo on the part of England, 
and the ſixteen peers and the forty-five commoners 
for Scotland to fit with them; ſuch parliament to 
continue no longer than the Engliſh parliament is al- 
7 EE. en 
XXIII. That the aforeſaid ſixteen peers of Scot- 
land, mentioned in the preceding. article, to fit in 
the houſe of lords in the parliament of Great Britain, 
ſhall have all the privileges of parliament which the 
peers of England now have, and which they or any 
peers of Great Britain ſhall have after the union, and 
particularly the right of Aug upon the trial of peers; 
and that all peers of Scotland, and their ſucceſſors to 
their honours and dignities, ſhall, from and after the 
union; be peers of Great Britain, and have rank and 
precedence next, and immediately after the peers of 


andſixty-rwapounds; ſixteen ſhillings and elejen pence 
Dae FE en ſhillings a Who 


the orders and degrees in England at the time of the 


union 


remain in Scotland the ſame as before the union, ſub- 


ceſſors to be ordinary lords of ſeſſion, but ſuch as | 


| with this proviſion, that no writer to the ſignet be 


he be named to be a lord. of ſeſſion, yet fo as the 


perſons to be named ordinary lords of ſeſſion, may be | 


XXI. The rights and privileges of the royal burghs 
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on, and before all peers of Great Britain of the Hke 
orders and degree, who ſhall be created after the 
Union. c | 

XXIV, That from and after the union there ſhall 
be one great-ſeal for the united kingdom of Great 
Britain, which ſhall be different from the great-ſeal 
now uſed in either kingdom; and that the quarter of 
the arms, as well as the rank and precedency of Lyon 
king at arms in Scotland, ſhall be left to her majeſty; 
and that in the private ſeal, ſignet, caſſet, &c. now 
uſed in Scotland, be continued; but that the ſaid 
ſeals be altered and adapted to the union, as her ma- 
jeſty ſhall think fit: that the crown, ſceptre, and 
ſword of ſtate, the records of parliament, and all 
other records, rolls and records whatſoever, both 
public and private, general and particular, and war- 
rants thereof, continue to be kept as they are, within 


that part of the united kingdom Called Scotland; and 
all time coming, notwith- - 


that they ſhall ſo remain, in 
ſtanding the union. 
Such were the articles : | 
reſpective commiſſioners of England and Scotland. 
They immediatly waited on the queen with the treaty; 


and tord-keeper Cowper, in the name of the Engliſh | 


commiſſioners, made a ſpeech to her majeſty, con- 
gratulating her on the concluſion of a negotiation, 
which had ſo happily united the different parts of 
this iſland under the ſame monarchy. The earl of 
Seafield, lord-chanceHor of Scotland, ſpoke to the 
ſame effect on the part of the commiſſioners of that 
kingdom; and her majeſty was pleaſed to return the 
JJ / He ers 
I give you many thanks for the 

have taken in this treaty, and am very well 
to find your endeavours and applications have brought 
it to ſo good a concluſion: the particulars of it ſeem 
ſo reaſonable that J hope they will meet with approba- 


great pains you Du 


tion in the parliaments of both kingdoms. - I wiſh 


therefore my ſervants of Scotland may loſe no time 
in going down to propoſe it to my fubjects in that 
kingdom; and'I ſhall always look upon it as a parti- 


cular happineſs if this uniob (which will be ſo great 


a ſecurity and advantage to both Kingdoms) can be 
n „„ % r 2; 
While the miniſters of the two kingdoms were em- 


oyed in eftabliſhing an union between their reſpect- 


] 
Fre countries, the armies of the belligerent powers 
were carrying on their ho®ile attempts with great fu- 
ry. Lewis XIV.. had determined to exert his utmoſt. | 


efforts in the courſe of this campaign, and had ac- 
cordingly ſent very numerous forces into the field. 


His army in Flanders was commanded by the marſha} 


de Villeroy, a nobleman of great generofity and a 


favourite at court; but an indifcreer general, blindly 


confident, and deaf to counſel, He formed the de- 
ſign of rpg 
he could be joined by the Danes and 
. were employed laſt year to act as auxiliaries. The 
French accordingly paſſed the Dyle early in May, and 
advanced directly towards the confederate army. It was 
in vain to hope that it was poſſible to ſurprize fo 
vigilant a general as Marlborough. He was well in- 
formed of all their motions, and diſp 
to the Danes to join him immediately, and was readily 
obeyed. Before this junction the allied army conſiſted 
of ſeventy-four battalions of foot, and one hundred 
and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
provided with one hundred pieces of cannon, twenty 
hawbitzers, and forty-two pontoons. About the 
ſame time the Danes joined the allied army, that of 
the French was joined by the marſhal Marſin's horſe, 
and by this addition their army amounted to ſeventy- 
fix battalions and one hundred and thirty-two ſqua- 
drons. This ſuperiority determined Villeroy to give 
battle to the allied army, though he knew his hopes 
abortive. _ 
 Fheallies moved forward to meet the enemy, who 
had now taken poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp of Mont 
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reed to and ſigned by the 1 


pleaſed 


ewas continued with gre 


the duke of Marlborough before 
by the Danes and Prufſians, who || 


and an expreſs | 


* ſurp""zing the active Marlborough were rendered | 


4 
* . 
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St. Andre, their right extending to the Mahzieg, 
and their left en the Sys — 
Ramillies being in the center. On the twelfth of 
May, about two in the afternoon, the allied army e 
drawn up in order of battle, with the right wing near 
Foltz, on the brook Yauſe, and the left near the vil. 
lage of Franquennes, which was occupied by the 
enemy. The action was begun on the left of the allied 
army, who puſhed a brigade of foot from their poſt 
on the Mahaigne. About the ſame time M. d' Auyer: 
querque, the Dutch general; charged the French 
houſpold troops at the head of the horſe of the left 
| wing. For near half an hour the ſucceſs was doubtful- 
but a reinforcement coming up, the French retired 

Lieutenant Scultz was now ordered, wic twelve { us 
 drons, and twenty pieces of cannon, to attack the vil. 
lage of Ramillies, Which was ſtrongly fortified with 
artillery. The attack was made with great vigour 
and reſolution; and the enemy at laſt driven from the 
village, who endeavouring to make their retreat, were 
moſt of them killed or taken priſon eg. 
In the mean time the Dutch and Daniſh horſe of 
the left · wing of the allied army fell upon the foot in 

the right of the enemy, cut twenty battalions of them 
to pieces, and made themſelves maſters of their co- 
lours and artillery. The French now began to retreat 
in good order, coveted by the cavalry of their left 
wing; but the Engliſh horſe forcing their paſſage 
over the rivulet which ſeparated them from the ene. 
my, attacked them with ſo much intrepidity that they 
entirely abandoned their foot, who were now expoſed 
to all the fury of the cavalry. The French now 
gave way on all ſides, and it was not witkout difficulty | 
that marſhal Villeroy, and the elector of Bavaria ſaved 
: themſelves by flight. An accident which now hap- 
5 eee re the deſtruction of the French army. 
yeral of the waggons of the vanguard happening 
to break down in a narrow paſs, ſo obſtructed. te 
paſſage, that neither the baggage nor artillery could 
Proceed, nor could the troops defile in order. The 
opportunity was not neglected by the victorious horſe; 
they preſſed upon them ſo vigorouſly, that the French 
| king's own regiment of foot called for quarter, and 
delivered up their arms and colours. The purſuit 
at fucceſs about five miles from 


| 


Py FIRE: 0 I AO 


the field of battle. - : N 
Few battles recorded in hiſtory were more complete 
than this of Ramillies': the greater part of the ene · 
my's cannon and baggage fell into the hands of the 
allies, with above an hundred and twenty colours, 
and ſeveral pair of kettle-drums. The French loſt 
about forty thouſund men, nhear one half of their army; 
| while the [oſs of dhe allies was not more than two 
If thouſand. - Eotwain, Mechlin, Bruffels, Antwerp, 
' Ghent, and Bruges, all opened their gates to the 
victors. Oftend, Menin, Dendermonde, and Acth, 
ſurrendered after a ſhort reftſtance, '' © 
Nor was this the only misfortune attended the arms 
of France during this famous campaign. Turin wa 
| befieged by the duke de Feuillade, who, like Villeroy, 
was more capable of making a figure at court, thin 
at the head of an army. Chami lard, his father-n- 
law, hadexhaufted the treaſury to ſupport this expedi- 
tion; but the fiege was ill- directed and of long con 
finuance. ' The city was, however, at laſt reduced to 
| extremity, and the duke of Savoy had joined princ® 
Eugene, who commanded the army in Italy. Th 
advanced to the relief of the city, diſperſed the 

French army commanded by the duke of Orleans, 
| who commanded in the trenches, took all the provili- 
ons, baggage, and military cheſt, made themſelves 
maſters'of Peidmont, and ſoon after of the reſt o 
the Spaniſh territories in Italy. The faults of Feu. 
illade, added to a ſecret order of the court, which 
forbade him to advance againſt the enemy, if ® 
offered to relieve Turin, were the cauſes of this mw 
ous defeat. | | DO NES eo 

The affairs of France were equ 
in Spain. Philip, aſſiſted by the marſhal 
laid fiege to Barcelona early in the ſpring. 
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was carried an with the utmoſt vigour; and the 
— lat reduced 5 extremity. The earl of Pe- 
terborough advanced to its relief at the head of two 
thouſand men; but finding it impoſſible ta enter the 
city, he took poſt on a neighbouring hill, and har- 
aſſed the beſiegers with perpetual ſkirmiſhes. The 
ſiege was, however, preſſed with ſuch vigour, that it 
as thought impoſſible for the beſieged to hold out. 
many days, when the news of the approach of the 
Engliſh fleet obliged the French admural; who had 
| blocked up the place by ſea, to retire. Philip, how- 

ever, kene dererqained de Carry on his approaches, 
even after the combined fleets ol 


morning he raiſed the ſiege. in à very diſorderly man- 


ner, leaving behind him all his tents, and great part | 


of his military. ſtores, together with his ſick and || vain; The populace, tranſported with fury, erected 


wounded. The marſhal de Teſſe recommended the 
latter to the care of the earl of Peterborough; He 
could not have applied to a more humane general. 
The ſick and wounded felt the leriient hand of com- 
paſſion, and were uſed with the greateſt tenderneſs. 
In the mean time, lord Galway took ſeveral Spaniſh 
towns, and penetrated to the capital itſelf, which 
was abandoned at his approach; but Charles pro- 
tracting his ſtay in Arv: 


don Madrid, and retire before the Spaniſh army. 


While great part of Europe was deſolated by the 


ſword of war, England and Scotland were engaged 
in treating of a union between the two kingdoms. 
The Scottiſh parliament met on the third of October, 
when the queen's letter was read, acquainting them, 
that the commiſſioners appointed to treat of an union 
between the two kingdoms had finiſhed the treaty, 
and hoped the articles would prove acceprable to her, 
ſubjects of Scotland: that an entire and 3 
union would be the ſolid foundation of a laſting 
peace; it would ſecure their religion, their ibernies, 
and their properties; remove the animoſities that 
prevailed among themſelves, and the jealouſies that 
ſubſiſted between the two nations. She renewed her 
aſſurance of maintaining the government of the 
church; and told them they had now an opportunity 
af taking ſuch ſteps as might be thought neceſfary 


after the union: deſired the neceſſary ſupplies till the 


parliament of Great-Britain could provide for thoſe 
matters: and obſerved, that the great Jucceſs with 
which it had pleaſed God to bleſs her majeſty's arms, 
afforded a nearer proſpe& of a happy peace, with 
which they would enjoy the full advantages of this 
union: and concluded with recommendirig calnineſs 
and unanimity in debating; on this great and weighty 
affair, of ſuch' important conſequence: to the whole 
iſland of Great-Bmtaip. - Jo ot 51 
But though the union was ſo uſeful in the ſyſtem 


of government, and ſo neceſſary to the well-being af 


the ſtate, it met with the maſt violent appoſition in - 
the Scottiſh parliament. All parties ſtemed at firſt 
united to oppoſe it. The pteſpytetians ĩmagined their 
religion would be loſt; and the Jacobites were en- 
raged to ſee the pretender for ever excluded from · the 
crown, The nobility were ſhocked at the loſs of 
their beſt privileges, by the total abolition of their 
— 2 —— N 
erce, notwithſtanding the: advantageous liberty of 
trading to the Engliſh —— Fhe nation in gene- 
ral conſidered. itſelf as robbed of ns rights, given up 
te flavery, and fold to a foreign power. TRe duke 
of Hamilton, who headed the party that oppaſed 
the union, made a maſt vehement ſpeech. againſt the 
deaty. „What!“ cried he, & ſhall we abandon in 
in the ſpace of one half hour, what our anceſtors 
Ve maintained for ſo many ages at the expente of 
their lives and fortunes ? Are there here no deſèen- 
of thoſe brave patriots, who deftnded the li- 


England and Hol- |] 
land came to an anchor in the bay: but the next | 


3 1 \ 
N : EK 


their breaſts as a hulwark to the nation? Shall we 
ſacrifice the ſovereignty, the independency of our 
country, when our conſtituents call upon us to defen 


obſerved; that to conſent to the treaty would be to 
overturn the conſtitution of the Kingdom; that every 
people had their fundamental laws, which no autho- 
rity could invade ; that the exiſtence of the rights of 
parliament forming an eſſential part of the ſtate, the 
parliament itſelf had no right to diſpenſe with them: 
that the whole body of individuals ought to concur in 
the ſacrifice of their privileges; and that a ſacrifice 
of that kind was moſt palpably pernicious, = 
The clamour without doors was ſtill greater than 
within; the preſbyterian preachers employed all their 
ower and credit to rouze the reſentment of their 
nearers againſt the treaty ; nor did they labour in 


| they intended to 


— — — CEE 3 V7 EET * 


agon, notwithſtanding re- 


peated expreſſes, lord Galway was obliged to aban- Þ| rounded by his guards. Theſe tumults alarmed the 


miniſtry, and it was thought neceſſary to march ſeve- 


— 


the ſtandard of rebellion, burnt the articles of the 
union publickly; publiſhed a manifeſto, and declared 

dec Cilotve the parliament. Even in 
the capital itſelf the people grew mutinous, and aſ- 
faulted the houſe of Sir Patrick Johnſon; provoſt of 
Edinburgh, and one of the commiſſioners of the 
union; nor did the perſon of the high-commiſſioner 
eſcape inſult, the rabble throwing ſtohes into his 
coach as he paſſed thfough the ſtreets though ſur- 


ral regiments of horſe and dragoons into the north of 


England, that they might be in readineſs ſhould the 


enraged multitude break out into open rebellion. At 
laſt, however; affairs took a more favourable turn; 
whether the influence of the court or the means of 
corruption prevailed over the national ſpirit ; whether 
the advantages of the union appeared 'in the end to 
ver- balance its inconveniences, and the firſt alarms 


ſubſiding. reaſon arid argument took place; or whe- 


ther all theſe operated in concert; the Scotriſh parlia- 


ment ratified all the articles with ſome flight altera- - 


tions. Thus was a projett that had been Jong wiſhed. 
by all the thong parts of the inhabitants of 


both kingdoms, an Which had been ſeveral time? 


attempted in vain, fully completed. Neal utility 


in the power of government, if that power be 
" exotten with witdom; 2! fl ou lt, 
The Engliſh parliament met on the third of De- 
cember, when the queen in her ſpeech to both houſes; 
congratulated them on the glorious fucceſs of the 
Britiſh arms; deſired the commons would grant fuch 


will, ſooner or later, prevail, and every race Nr 
| adily 


ſupplies as would enable her to improve thoſe ſuc- 


ceſſes; and concluded with recommending diſpatch 
in public affairs, as the ſureſt method of convincin 
dur friends and enemies of the vigour and — 
of our proceedings. „ TN 0, Tl 
This ſpeech was very pleaſing te the parliament, 
and affettionate addrefics were preſented by both 


voted near fix millions for the enſuing year; and 
when the ſpeaker | | 
mazeſty, he told her, that as the glorious victory ob- 
tained by the duke of Marlborough at Ramillies was 
gained before it could be ſuppoſed the armies were 
her majeſty. before the enemy could well know that 
the parliament were fitting. The parliament alſo 
voted their thanks to the duke of 'Matlborough for 
the eminent ſervices he had done his country during 
the laſt campaign, and then adjourned to the twenty. 
eighth of January. | | 


A. D. 1708. On the day the parliament met after 


their. adjournment, her majeſty came to the houſe of 
peers; and, in a ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, that 
the treaty of union, with fome fmall alterations and 
additions, was ratified by the Scottiſh parliament ; 


dre the barons, 


erty of their country againſt every aſſault ? Where | hoped it would meet with their approbation and con- 


where are the peers, who onge zoined 


that ſhe had ordered it to be laid before them, and 


currence ;. defired the commons would provide. for 


a 
3 — 


them, when they promiſe us ſupport?“ Others 


houſes. The commons, after examining the eſtimates; - 


preſented the money bills to her 


in the field, fo the commons had granted ſupplies to 


the payment of the equivalent in caſe the treaty was 
ratified ; and addreſſing herſelf to both houſes, con- 
cluded in the following manner: 68 

Lou have now an opportunity before you of 
preg the laſt hand to a happy union of the two 


ingdoms, which I tiope will be a laſting bleſſing to 


the whole iſland; a great addition to its wealth and 


power, and a firm ſecurity to the proteſtant religion. 


The advantages that wilkaccrue to us all from 
an union are fo apparent; that I will add no more, 
but that I ſhall look upon it as a particular happineſs, 
if this great work, which has been ſo often attempted 
without ſucceſs, can be brought to perfection in my 
re, . EE 2 | | 5 ; 
l On the third of February, 'the commons formed 
themſelves into a committee of the whole houſe on 
the treaty of union.; when it was-oppoſed, with the 


ut moſt violence by the tory party. Sir John Pack- 


| ington obſerved, that the union might be compared 
to a forced marriage, where the woman does not con- 
ſent. An act like this,” ſaid he, © produced by 


| - corruption within doors, and by violence without, 


can never be permanent. The queen obliged by her 
coronation oath to maintain the: church of England, 
hath now farther engaged herſelf to- ſupport the 
preſbyterian kirk of Scotland. How can two ob- 
| eds fo. incompatible be conciliated in the ſame king- 
dom? How can two nations differing in a matter ſo 
eſſential be united.“ He concluded with obſerving, 
that the church of England being eſtabliſhed jure 
divino,” and the Scots pretending that the kirk was 
alſo · jure divino, he defired the convocation might 
be conſulted on this critical circumſtancdge. 

Colonel Mordaunt anſwered Sir John Packington. 
He began with obſerving, that for his part he knew 
of no other © jure divino” than God's per 
and in this ſenſe the church of England and the kirk 


of Scotland might both be ſaid to be jure divino,” | 


becauſe God had permitted the former to prevail in 
England, and the latter in Scotland. The mem- 
ber who ſpoke laſt,” continued the: colonel, © may, 


particular information; but I believe the commons 
ſtand in no need of ſuch inſtruction: they are ſuffi- 


cient judges of the propriety of their own meaſures; 


and in any event it would be derogatory to the rights 
of the commons of England to aſk, on this occaſion, 
the advice of any inferior aſſembly, who had no 
ſhare in the legiſlature. “ St 
- ., The debate was continued for a conſiderable time 
with great ſpirit; till the tory members, finding 
there was a very conſiderable majority againſt them, 
quitted the houſe. All oppoſition was now at an 
end: the commons examined the : treaty article by 


article; and on the eleventh of February approved 


of the whole. 


The lords took the treaty into conſideration on 


the fifteenth: of February, and the debates were more 
ſolemn, and carried on with more deliberation than 


they had been in the lower houſe. Lord Haverſham 
obſerved, that the articles came to their lordſhips 


with the greateſt countenance of authority that it 


vas poſſible for any thing to receive; but authority, | 


though the ſtrongeſt motive to reſtrain the will, was 
certainly the weakeſt in the world to convince. the 


underſtanding. He was not, he ſaid, againſt a fœ - 


deral union, a union in intereſt and in the ſucceſſion 
but this was a matter of, a different nature: the 
2 was, whether two nations, independent in 
their ſovereignties, | 
and, which is not to be forgotten, of different forms 
of worſhip, church - government, and order, ſhall be 
united into one kingdom ? That, in his opinion, 
this was an uniom compoſed of fo many diſſimilar 
pieces, of ſuch jarring, ineongruous ingredients, 
that he feared it would require a ſtanding. force to 
keep the whole from falling aſunder, and breakin 

to pieces every moment. He farther obſerved, that 
by this act, an hundred Scots peers, and as many 


cammanders, were excluded the Britiſh parliament; 


permiſſion, 
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| good old Engliſh | conſtitution, juſtly allowed to 


| world, might ſuffer by havin 


| 7 | lowing f 
| ut he pleaſes, conſult. the convocation, for his own 8 


| much difficulty and nicety in its own nature, that, 


with diſtinct laws and intereſt, 


proved ineffectual; and therefore I make no doubt 


| make us all 


F 


og 


n 


gentlemen who as little thought of being exclude 


then; that their rights were as well and Aude ad 


the conſtitution of the * ö 


tion, as was ſufficiently evident from the mur 
all ranks of people while the treaty was un 


It was eaſy to refute theſe arguments. Great affairs 


religions? And is not the German diet a 
weak objections, naturally carried the majority of 
| 
imagination had raifed againſt the good of the public, 


A bill of ratification was now bro 
ing 1 both houſes, received the royal aſſent on 
the fou 


till now, all attempts that have been made towards it, 


the world they have hearts diſpoſed to be one people. 


A 
Y 


this great work. : 

My lords and gentlemen, 3 
« The ſeaſon of to year being now prett j Ar 

advanced, I hope you will continue the fame 4 

which has appeared throughout this ſeſſion, * 

png what yet remains of the. public buli 

before you.“ | | | 


a'year or two before as any of their lord 


ſecured to them as their lordſhips were at arne 
by the fundamental laws of their kingdom, * 
claim of right, and by act of parliament, wherey 
it was made high-treaſon to make any alteration 4 
| Run N ah dom. He ſaid that the 
union was contrary to the ſenſe of the Scottiſ na. 


murs of 


_ of | der con. 
ſideration by that parliament. But the argument on 


which he laid the greateſt ſtreſs, was the injury the 
the moſt equal and beſt poiſed government in Fo | 
= i che weight of fixy. 
one Scottiſh members, and thoſe too returned by , 
Scottiſh privy-council, thrown into the ſcale, _ 


wear many different aſpects. The advantages and 
diſadvantages appear in contraft ; when the former 
preponderate, they ought to determine the debate 
© The ſecurity and tranquillity of the kingdom," 
ſaid one of the advocates for the union, * will evi. 
dently be the fruits of this treaty. Our inveterate 
enemies, France and Popery, will be no longer for. 
midable, when Great-Britain is united into one body. 
With reſpe& to eccleſiaſtical affairs, a wiſe and mo- 
derate government may put an end to diſputes, Are | 
not the Swifs cantons united, though of different 
| roof that 
diverfity of creeds is no obftacle to * union?” 
A treaty fupported by reaſon, and oppoſed only by 


votes. The parliament approved the union; and 
experience foon made thoſe phantoms vaniſh, which 


ught in, and hay- 


rth of March, when the queen made the fol- 
ech to both houſes. | Cera SIT 
My lords and gentlemen, „ 
It is with the greateſt ſatisfaction I have given 
my aſſent to a bill for uniting England and Scotland 
mto ene Singdod oh OD ot ak pRe 


I conſider their union as a matter. of great . 
portance to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafery of the 
whole iſland; and, at the ſame time, a work of ſo 


in the courſe of above one hundred years, have 


but it wilt be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter to 
the honour of thoſe who have been inſtrumental in 
bringing it to fuch a happy concluſion. . I deſire and 
expect from all my ſubjects of both nations, that 
from henceforth they act with all poſſible reſpect and 
kindneſs one to another, that ſo it may appear to il 


„ This will be a 


ber pleaſure to me, and 
quickly i 


nſible of the good effeſts of 

this union. C 
% And J cannot but look upon it as a particuil 
happineſs, that in my reign ſo full a proviſion 
made for the peace and quiet of my e, and for 
the ſecurity of our religion, by ſo firm an eſtabliſaibeſt 
of the proteſtant ſucceſſion throughout Great - Britan. 

« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

«. I take this occaſion to remind you of making 
effectual proviſion for the payment of the equiyale 
to Scotland within the time appointed by the at; 
and am perſuaded you will ſhew as much readineſs i 
this particular, as you have done in all the parts d 


particular 


Tb 


a conjunction of incidents cou 


affairs, and, if poſſible pfochtę an hohoutabfe peace. 
He ſent freſh troops into Spain, however neceſſary 


\ 
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Thus this great deſign, fo. long wiſhed and la- 
boured: for in vain, was brought to a happy con- 


eluſion, and a final period put to thoſe fatal quarrels 


that had ſo often deſolated reat 5 ace both King- | 


doms. The miſcarriage of their ſettlement at Darien 


had convinced the:merchants of Scotland, that every 


attempt of a ſimilar kind muſt be rendered abortive, | 


hile they were oppoſed by their more powerful 
gde, and this conſideration rendered them very 
deſirous of an union with England, eſpecially as 


their ſiſter kingdom offered to reimburſe them the 


expences. that had attended their making that ſettle- 
ment. The thinking part of the nation had long 
obſerved; that Scotland was entirely at the mercy of 
the miniſtry, and that' every new ſet of miniſters 


made uſe of that power to enrich themſelves and'their 


ereatüres at the expence of the public; that the 
judges being made by them, were ſo dependent on 
their will, that in Scotland, where no juries were 


impannelled in civil cauſes, the whole property of 


the kingdom was in their hands, and at their diſpoſal. 
Experience had alſo convinced them, that it was of 


no conſequenèe to complain to the Engliſh coun eil. 


The indigent noblemen and more indigent burghers 


formed a very conſiderable majority in the Scottiſh: 


parliament, and were eafily brought over to the in- 
tereſt of the court by promiſes and rewards. The 
only method, therefore, of removing theſe diſorders, 
was that of an incorporating union with England. 
The court was engaged to ſupport the union, in order 
to avert the dreadfuł blow hic 

threatened for paſſing the act of Pony in the year 
1704. The lord treaſurer,” to whom the 


« 


act was chiefly imputed, had been threatened with 


an impeachment.” He therefore exerted all his in- 


5 


depended. ' The court of France was reduced to ſo 
much diſtreſs, that it 'was impoſſible for them to 
give the Scots any aſſiſtande, either in men or money. 
Theſe various incidents acting in concert, brought 
this great work to a hap by concluſion; and hence | 
the reaſon is ſufficiently evident why the many at- 
tempts made at different. times, and in different 


.* 


reigns, proved abortive * _ but ſo remarkable 
kc 


+ 


the deſign effectual. 1) ieee dane 5/8 


he king of France, though long unfortunate, 
determined to make another attempt to recover his 


they might be in Flanders, where the vicxorious. 
Marlborough triumphed over every oppoſition. The 
duke of Berwick, natural ſon to- James II. com- 
manded the army of Philip, and advanced to Al 


manza; while the allies, under the command of lord 


1 


wing of horſe: but the enemy h ac. drawn from 
the left ſome ſquadrons to, reinforce t 


About three in the afternoon the earl of Galway 
poſted himſelf at the head of the Englith dragoons, 
and advanced to begin the battle with' the enemy's 
right wing of horſe ; the Portugueſe: being ordered 
to take the charge as it ſhould come to them from 
54 | A 
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actually engaged. While we were advancing, the 
enemy began to play upon us from a battery on a 
riſing ground, nearly in the front of their right; 


ment, the cannon on either ſide did very little exe- 
cution; and a detachment of dragoons being ſent, 
under colonel Dormer, to attack the enemy's battery 


tation. 
alſo advanced out of their line to meet our charge, 


obſtinate on both ſides. The enemy; by the weight 

of their ſquadrons, forced our's to retreat ſome paces; 
but two regiments of foot, on the left of that brigade 
which was interlined with the horſe in the firſt line, 


' renewing their charge in front, they were drove, in 
diſorder, through their own lines, with great 
nave, 3 . 

By this time the Engliſh and Dutch foot, who 


formed the center of our army, under the command 
| of lieutenant-general Erle and baron Freyſheim, 


Paſſing that 


were Kier engaged, and broke through the enemy's 
firſt and ſecond lines, bearing down all before them 


| as far as the walls of Almanza : but this ſucceſs was. 


not of long duration; for the enemy's ſquadrons. of 


ort the un order. || the ſecond line fell pon their flank, and forced our 
with which they were | | 


infantry back with great loſ s. 

„The enemy obſerving that the cavalry of our 
h our left wing, detached 

ſome ſquadrons, to fall upon the Portugueſe, who 


right did not advance wi 


| | formed the right wing, under the command of the 
tereſt with the utmoſt alacrity and zeal, . to complete |] 


arreaty, on "which bis own power, as well as che 
happineſs of both: kingdoms, in a, great meaſute, 


ave way upon the firſt 


now have rendered | 


beat of the victory, the loks, on both fides. being 


the baggage, retreated to Alcira,” 


6X In 


the left, but not before the Engliſh and Dutch were . 
but our troops preſſing on to come to a cloſe engage 


they retired, with their artillery; with great precipi- 
tation. As ſoon as our left wing was advanced 
within an hundred paces of the enemy's horſe, they. 


and the engagement. ſoon became very bloody and 


coming up, threw in their fire upon the enemy's 
| flank and rear; and our cavalry, at the ſame time; 


ie The duke, who believed this body 


\ 
i 


ſand men, two "thouſand of whom were left dead on 


loſs of the enemy on the field was nearly equal to 
that of the confederates. The n alentia 


the reduction of this important place. Had the en- 


iſſued for a general bombardment, both by ſea and 


enemy: eight = of the line were burnt. in the 


Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, in his return with the fleet to 
own ſhip, the Aſſociation, together with that of 
the Eagle, Firebrand, and Romney, were laſt, and 


actions of con 115 Marlborough had made a 


proſecute the war with vigour, till an honourable. 


4 
2 


— 


the field of battle, and among thoſe ſeveral officers of | 
diſtinctiom Lord Galway himſelf was wounded in 
the face, and ſeveral others very dangerouſly. The 


and Arragon were reduced, and the campaign was 
cloſed with the taking of Lerida, which happened on 
the ſecond of November. Catalonia was now the 


only province in Spain that remained to Charles, all || 


the reſt of his conqueſts having been loſt by the fatal | 
— . oor = 
In the mean time, Villars became formidable in 
Germany; bur France was ſtill in danger. The duke 
of Savoy and prince Eugene paſſed the Var, and 
beſieged Toulon. The combined fleets of England 
and Holland, under the command of Sir Cloudleſley 
Shovel, blocked up the place by ſea, and aſſiſted in 


terprize ſucceeded, Provence would have been loſt, 
and the allies might have carried the conqueſt much 
farther into France. But. the operations were not 

uſhed with that vigour that ſeems to command 

cceſs. The ſecret of the expedition had not been 
kept, and a powerful reinforcement arrived hefore 
the place could be taken. It was therefore deter- 
mined to raiſe the ſiege, but not before they had left 
evident marks of their viſit. Orders were therefore 


land. This dreadful farewell greatly diſtreſſed. the 


harbour, twenty-three were ſunk at the entrance of 
the mole, few of which could ever be recovered ,, 
ſeveral magazines, and above fixty houſes, were de- 
N . ; 7", 0\ · : * E ie 
ſtroyed in the city; and the devaſtations committed 
in'the adjacent country were eſtimated at near five 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, ©. 
But England ſuffered a ſtill greater misfortune, 


; 


4 


4 


England, ran upon the rocks of Scilly, where his 


r / HT 
The campaign in the Netherlands produced no 


9 „ 


Dre 


The firſt parliament of Great: Britain met at Weſt- 
minſter on the twenty- third of October, and the 
ſeſſion was 1 her majeſty. with a ſpeech from 
the throne, "She told them, that ſhe did not doubt 
but they carpe with hearts prepared to make the 
union ſo proſperous, that it might anſwer. the maſt 


ſanguine expectations of her fubjefts, and the rea 


ſonable apprehenfions of her enemies: that nothing 
was fo material as to convince their foes by dem N=: 
ſtrating, that the ang et intereſts had not only. 
improved their abilities, but alfſo their reſolutions to 
peace could be obtained. e 
gie obſerved, that though the attempt upon Tou- 
fon had not been attended with the deſired ſucceſs, it 
had not been wholly without effect. She mentioned 
the lofs we had ſuſtained in Spain, and the operations 
of the war in Italy; and reqpenrs the ſupplies ne-, 
ceſſary for profecuting the war 175 the approach- 
ing campaign. Then directing her di | | 
late union, ſhe ſaid, It is impoſſible but ſome 
doubts and difficulties muſt have ariſen on account 
of that meaſure, which, however, ſhe hoped, were fo. 
far overcome, as to have defeated the defigns. of 


* 
\ 
* 5 
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ſeourſe to the 


them, © that nothing ſhould bedwarting e - 3 
to procure her people all the bleſſings that coulg 101 


| to extinguiſh the leaſt occaſion of jealouſy, W 1 


kingdom could ſuffer by the conſe mences of 


vice of the enſuing year. They afterwards Prefented ai 
it could not be favourable to her and ht? 
Spain and the Weſt Indies, or any part of the Spaniſh 
monarchy remained in the hands of the houſe of 
Bourbon. . . 1 Re Fl 1180 5 4. 
Lewis XIV. after trying every method th ind 


the allies to accept his offers for a- general 
| reſolyed to attempt an invaſion of 8 Ft 


ed to attempt an invalion Ot CfNat Britain. 
He knew that the generality of the Scot were 
exaſperated by the union, and flattered himſels 
that they would readily join a French army to 


| place the ſon of the late abdicated monarch on 
| to the Scots. Highly averſe to an incorporating unioi 
| with England, they could not, without the higheſt in: 
| dignation, behold themſelves reduced to a ſtate of de. 
| pendence apo the E 

io likely to ſhake off 


Engliſh ; and thought no. means 
off the yoke as that of bringing 
about a revolution in the government. Lewis ac: 
cordingly received the moſt flattering promiſes of 
Joining his army. with thirty thouſand. men completely 


* 


Deſirous of embracing eyery method to diſtreſs the 
| Engliſh, Lewis collected a fleet at Dunkirk, con: 
ſiſting of eight ſhips of che line, and ſeventy tranſ. 
ports, on board of which ſix thouſand men were em- 

| barked for an invaſion of Scotland. The troops 
| were commanded by the count de Grace, and the fleet 
| by the chevalier de Fourbin Janſon, one of the beſt - 
| ſea officers. of his time. Could theſe: troops have | 
| with very diſagreeable conſequences, there not being 
| above three thouſand regular troops in that kingdom, 
| while England was KS 

being engaged on the continent. 


detenceleſs,: her forces 


| _ A large fleet of ſhips under. the command of Sit 
| George. Inge baby ſtationed, off Dupkirk. Several. 
| regiments of foot, and ſome. ſquadrons of cayalry 
arrived from Flanders, and marched /immediately 
towards the borders af Scotland. The habeas. corpus 
act was ſuſpended, and a proclamation was iſſued, | 
declaring the pretender, his. accomplices and adhe- | 
rents, rebels and traitors. ., . 1 


| A rap gale of wind having driven, the Raglil. 


; admiral from his ſtation into the Downs, the Frenck 
iniral pak dee oppartanicyof ba fag fein Dynkit, 
directing his cqurſe towards; Scotland. Sir George | 
was ſoon informed of the eſcape. of che enemy.; and 
entered the Frith of Edinburgh only. a; few: hours 
after the French. The ſudden appearance of the 
Engliſh ſo intimidated the enemy, that they imme- 
diately crouded all the all they could Garry, and fr 
voured at once by the darkgels of the / night and“ 
| freſh gale from the ſhore, and hang a The Sali 
bury, a ſhip the French had taken ſome time befor, 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh, . Several of tht 
|| Scottiſh nobility were 2 3 and Lewis gained no 
| other reputation than that of adding a raſh enter print 
to his other misfortune. 
The only inconvenience that attended this attempt 
was a confiderable run upon the bank, which it Nas 
feared would affect the credit of the pation. Ti 


ſignedly endeavoured to. deſtroy, or leſſen the publ 


thoſe who would have made uſe of that handle al commons immediately voted, * that whoever de- 


foment diſturbances.” After b depend 


8 recommending ſeyeral. 
particulars rendered neceſſary to he proviged for by 


« + 
- 


credit, eſpeciali at a time when the kingdom ws 1 


che timorous, the envious, or the diſaffected. 


„ Hos "& EAT. ad Let ee 1 a: 
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| ung iſdermeanor, and an enemy to her maeſty an 
. the nation.“ The lord treaſurer alſo ſignified to the 
bank, that her majeſty would allow for ſix months, 
zn intereſt of fix per c | bills. Thi 
advantageous propolalinduced ſeveral opulent noble. 


deſiring he would haſten. his march and join him; 


the enemy battle. Confident of ſucceſs from their 


narde, from a perſuaſion that they ſhould be able to 


them up in the plain; but the confederate als 
were too experienced to give him time to effect his 


The enemy faced about and formed, but with great 


duke of Burgundy continuall countermanding what 
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Gangs 


fix per cent. upon their bills. This 


nen and merchants to offer them very conſiderable 
ſums ; and the directors having called in twenty per 
cent. on their capital ſtock; they were ſoon in a con- 


dition to anſwer all the demands made upon them by 


Lewis, equally chagrined by adverſity as- elated 
with ſuccels; made ſtrong efforts to triumph over 


fortune. Notwithſtanding his loſſes were immenſe 


thouſand men, commanded by the duke of Burgundy, 
aſſiſted by the duke of Vendome, was to retrieve the 


honour of the French arms in the Low Countries. 


But theſe generals, unfortunately for Lewis, were of 
;ferefit diſpoſitions 3 the former pious, the latter 
am 6 and conſequently agreed but ill with each 
other. They, however, ſurprized Ghent and Bruges; 
advanced into Dutch Flanders, and laid the country 
under contribution. ene eee 
Marlborough immediately wrote to prinèe Eugene, 


being determined to give the enemy battle; though 
the allied army was inferior in number to the enemy, 
as the only method, in his opinion, to prevent their 
farther progreſs, which might otherwiſe end with 
cutting off the communication of the allies with 
Brabant. The prince had no ſooner joined the army 
than it was determined to paſs the Dender and offer. 


ſuperiority of numbers, the French inveſted Oude- 


take it before the prinee could join - Marlborough's 


army. They were deceived. The allies marched | 
with ſurprizing expedition, and the French thought 


to raiſe the ſiege. at their approach. The duke of 
Vendome was for drawing up the army in order of 
battle; but was oppoſed by the duke of Burgundy, 
who reſolved to continue. his march. But -an inci- 
dent ſoon convinced him that it was now impoſſible to 


avoid an engagement. General Cadogan, at the 


1 
N | 


crime 
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und the fame number of battalions; with Which hd 
ſecured' the retreat of his forces. This precaution 
proved the ſafety of the whole French army; for the 
next morning atday-break the duke of Marlborough 
detached a large body of * horſe and foot, under he 
command of the lieutenant-generals Bulau and Lum- 
ley, to purſue the fugitives ; but the prudence of the 
duke de Vendome prevented them from executing 
/ ˙ p ĩͤ ea C3 
In this ation; which was called the battle of 
Oudenarde; about four thouſand of the efiemy were 
left dead on the field of battle, two thouſand deſert- 
ed, and about eight thouſand were taken priſoners, 
including a great number of officers. The allies 
alſo took ten pieces of cannon, about one hundred 
ſtandards, eight pair of kettle- drums, and four thou- 
ſind horſe. The loſs of the confederates did not 
exceed two thouſand mer — Ro RN 

It was not at all ſurprizing that two ſuch great 
generals RR and Eugene, who always 
acted in concert, ſhould defeat an army more numer- 
ous than their own; but all Europe was aſtoniſhed 


when they ſaw them lay ſiege to Liſle, in ſight of a 
formidable army, which might at leaſt carry off their 
convoys; and by that means reduce them to the laſt 
Extremity, if they did not attack them in their en- 
trenchments. But notwithſtanding all theſe circum- 
ſtances; the place was inveſted on the thiftieth of 
Auguſt; prince Eugene commanding on one ſide, 
and the prince of . other, while Marl- 
| borough encamped at Helchin to cover the ſiege; 
' Lifle was the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, futniſhed 
with ammunition; and every neceſſary; and the gar- 
riſon had been lately reinforced witk one and twenty 
battalions of the beſt troops in France, commanded 
aral Bonet. 5 
The ſiege was puſhed with the utmoſt vigour, 
| while every effort was made by the French to bl e 
che confederates to abandon the undertaking. The 
dukes of Burgundy and Vetidome marched towards 
the duke of Marlborough, and for ſome days ' can- 
; ninaded'his camp: but finding all their endeavours 
to bring him to an engagement fruitleſs, and not 


head of ſixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons, fell 
upon ſeven battalions of foot poſted in the village of 


Heynem, a little below Oudenàrde upon the Schelde. 


The attack was made with ſo much ſucceſs, that the 
enemy was ſoon driven out of the village, and being 
purſued with a cloſe fire, a whole brigade threw down 
their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners. 


The duke of Burgundy now endeavoured to. diſen- || 


gage his troops from the hollow ways and defiles 
through which they were marching, in order to draw 
nerals 


1 their army was already formed in order of 
attle, and adyanced to the charge with great alacrity. 


diſorder, which was increaſed by the miſunderſtand- 
ing that prevailed between their two generals, the 


the duke of Vendome had orderet. 8 
About four in the afternoon the battle began, and 
continued with great firmneſs till ten at night. The 
donfederates Gp the advantage in every attack, and 
drove the enemy from one poſt to another, till night 
put an end to the combat. The foot were principally 
engaged in this action, the broken ground renderin 

it very difficult for the horſe to act. Marlborough 
Perceived it, and detached the greater part of his 
cavalry from the right and left wing to a very con- 
liderable diſtance, where they fell upon the 
both in flank and rear with ſuch impetuofity, that 
the French were thrown into confuſion, part of them 
retired with the baggage and artillery towards Deynſe 
and Gheht, and another paxt to Courtray. The duke 


daring to attack him in his ſtrong camp, they re- 
tired, and determined for the future to employ theif 
troops in cutting off the convoys coming with pro- 
viſlons and ammunition for the beſiegers; and in 
covering thoſe provinces which were expoſed to the 
„„ „% ——Oͤͤ 
Marlborough had detached ſix thoufand men to 
cover the march of ſeven hundred waggons coming 
from Oſtend with ſupplies to prince Eugene's. camp. 
The duke of Burgundy had information of this con- 
voy, and ſent an army of twenty-two thouſand men 
to intercept it. But the ſmall derachment that guard= 
ed the waggons, made ſo noble a defence, under the 
command of major-general Webb, that they obliged 
the enemy to retire with the lofs of ſeven thoultnd | 
nien killed on the ſpot. ' This action is generally 
called the battle of Wynenendale, and was ore of 
the moſt glorious atchievemetits performed during the 
whole courſe of the war. It was alſo of the utmoſt - 
importance to the allies ; for had the convoy been 
taken, they muſt have raifed the ſiege. 
The ſiege was now carried on with ſuch vigour and 
ſucceſs, that on the twenty-fecond of October the 
town was ſurrendered, and the garriſon retired into 
the Citadel, where they made à gallant defence till 
the eighth of December, when the marſhal delivered 
up the place; the garriſon marched out with all the 
. honours of war, and were eſcorted to Douay. At 
the fame time the duke of Savoy was maſter of the 
leading to Dauphiny. The emperor Joſeph, 


enemy | 


yo Vendome, ſeeing the forces flying in every part, 
armed a rear- guard of about twenty-five ſquadrons, 


— 


8 

[rome to the archduke Charles; was in poſſeſſion of 
Landau; one of the. keys of France. Paris trem- 
bled, and the whole kingdom was thrown into the 

utmoſt confuſion. Þþ e Ne: 
Philip V. whoſe deſtiny ffuctuated on the tide of 
events, could not be much happier than Lewis XIV. 
The emperor had already taken from him Naples 
| and 


_ 


ſtreet at the ſuit of one Morton, a laceman, and in- 
ſolently treated by the bailiffs, who dragged him to a 
he was bailed by the earl of Feverſham and a mer- 


chant in the city. This inſult. on the perſon. of an 
ambaſſador was loudly complained of as an attrocious 


nothing leſs than the death of the offenders. The 


country is diſpenſed by the laws only; and no excep- 
tion was found for a caſe of this nature. The judges 
of the queen's-bench granted informations againſt the 


ſelves. Pope Clement XI. in alliance wich the 
family of Bourbon, took up arms againſt Joſeph z 
but was ſoon obliged to lay them down, and acknow- 
ledge the tickduſe Charles, king of Spain. The 


duke of Orleans, who commanded the army in Spain; 


had indeed ſome ſucceſs ; but his misfortunes were 

greater than his acquiſitions ; and the fidelity of the 

Catalonians had many heavy fhocks to maintain. 
While victory attended the allies in every quarter, 


the queen had the misfortune to loſe her huſband, | 


the prince of Derimark. He died about ten in the 
morning ori the twenty-eighth of October, in the 
fifty-ſixth year of his age. He was a prince of a 
very amiable character, without ambition or intrigue; 
and therefore incapable of giving offence to either 
party. He always contented himſelf with being the 
firſt ſubject, ſeldom interfering in buſineſs, though 


his office of lord high- admiral gave him à claim to a 
very conſiderable ſhare. Her majeſty, who had been 


the moſt tender and affectionate wife, was inconſole- 
able for his loſs. | 


A ſiagular event that happened about this time 
ü engaged the attention of the. nation. Count Matt- 
5 


heoff, the Ruſſian ambaſſador, was arreſted in the 


ſpunging-houſe ; nor could he obtain his liberty till 


breach of the law of nations. Enraged at the inſult, 
the ambaſſadots of the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, 
and thoſe of ſeveral other powers, demanded redreſs; 
The Czar himſelf declared he would be fatisfied with 


queen, who reſented the injury as much as the Czar, 
was very defirous of making him ſatisfaction: but 
the laws of England admitted of no ſuch puniſn- 
ment. She obſerved to the Czar that juſtice in this 


laceman and thirteen others. They were found 
guilty, and the privileges of ambaſſadors again ac- 

nowledged ; and the parliament paſſed; a. bill for 
fecuring the x rivileges of foreign, miniſters...” The 
queen conſented to make N her miniſters 
to the Ruſſian court; and the Czar was ſatisfied. He 
could not help admiring, notwithſtanding his deſpo- 
eiſm, that mild legiſlation which is fo. attentive. to 
guard the meaneſt ſubject from the attacks of arbi- 
trary power. | 


et 


Gn the ſecond of November the parliament met at 


Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion was opened by commil- | 
ſion, when the lord chancellor informed the. houſe, 


„ that the commiſſioners were appointed by her 
4 5 7 * 6 [3 Vs . I Vader 
majeſty to acquaint them, that ſhe. expected they 


 wotild continue to proſecute the war with- the ſame. 
vigour and reſolution, with which it had hitherto, 
been conducted: that ſhe hoped, they would enable 


her to make ſuch augmentation of her forces as.. they. 


ſhould judge neceſſary for preſerving and improving. 


the advantages which the allies had gained in the 


Netherlands: that ſhe defired they would prepare 

{ach bills as might confirm and perfect the union: 
that if they would . e means for the advance- 
rent of trade an | 


t of manufactures, ſhe would take 
pleaſure in enacting ſuch proviſions: and that as ſhe, 
had the moſt fincere regard for tlie preſervation of 


their liberties and the ſupport of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſhe would continue to exert her. utmoſt. en- 


deavours to defeat the deſigns of the pretender and 
all his abettors, | e 


Addreſſes of condolance on the death of her conſort, || 
and of congratulation on the ſucceſs of her arms, 
uere preſented by both houſes; and the commons 


voted above ſeven millions for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year; this it was imagined would be ſufficient 


1 
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and Lombardy. The Engliſh had taken Sardinia for 
the emperor, and the iſland of Minorca for them: | 


p 


9 


: 


This propoſition was debated with Proteſtants. 
| vanced on both ſides of the queſtion; The a. 


/ 


diy 
to augment the army with ten thoufand men 
procure new advantages over the armies of the', ad 
diſturber of Europde. ©, Band 
Several important affairs eanie undet the eon "op 
ation of pafliament during this ſeffton, but he r. 
cipal was the naturalization of foreign 4 


. Treat fre 
both houſes, and many forcibie ar WN In 


ſupported the bill; the tories oppoſed-ir; The 15 
mer affirmed, that it would prove an effectual mean. 
of encouraging induſtry, improving trade and "ny 

nufactures, and repairing the loſs of men which: th; 
war had occaſioned. They inſtanced the conduct of 
the king of Prufſia, who, by inviting the French 

to ſettle in his dominions, had i And | 
in. peopled country, improved its trade arid many. 
factures, augmen:ed its revenues, and procured thi 
other very conſiderable. advantages. But the chic 
motive of the whigs for puſhing this bill, was to 
throw an additional weight of B into the 


poſers of 


| this act of naturalization objected, that ſuc 


balance againſt the landed intereſt. The a 
of aliens might bring with them many —.— 
conſequenees to the conſtiturion; that it was, in 
fact, inviting ſo many ſpies and informets among us 
ſince it could not be ſuppoſed they would leave al} 
affection for their mother-country behind them, tho 
they might gladly embrace, for the preſent, the ayum 
offered them in this kingdom. It was faid, they 
would find means to inſinuate themſelves into many = 
places of truſt and profit, and even to ſeats in the 
great aſſembly of national repreſentatives ;'/and, b 
requent intermarriages, contribute to the extin&ion 
of the. Engliſh race. It was added, that they would 
greatly. increaſe the number of our poor, already ſo 
great a burden to this country; and take out of the © 
mouths of Engliſh tradeſmen and labourers great 
part of the bread they new earned by their induſtry, 
Theſe arguments, however powerful, were not ſuff- 
cient to prevent the bill from paſſing both houſes, 
and afterwards receiving the royal aſſent. 
A. D. 1709. A motion being made in the houſe 
of commons for leaving out the prayer for the 
queen's having iſſue, on preſumption that her majeſty 
would continue a widow during the remainder of her 
life; Mr. Watſon, ſon to harps 9 moved 
to addreſs. the queen, : That ſhe' would not ſuffer 
her juſt grief to prevail ſo far; but that ſhe would, 
in compliance with the earneſt wiſhes of her people, 
entertain thoughts of a ſecond marriage, This 
motion was carried, and preſented to the "queen, 
who returned for anſwer, That the proviſion ſhe 
had made for the proteſtant ſucceſſion would always 
be a proof of her hearty concern for the happineſs of 
the nation; but that the ſubject of arte a Med n 
of ſuch a nature, that ſhe was perſuaded they did not 
expect a particular anſwer? .. 


A very ſevere winter had greatly increaſed the mi- 

ſeries of France. The olive trees in the ſouthern 
provinces were deſtroyed, and the greater part of the 
fruit- trees killed by the froſt. There were no hopes 
of a harveſt, and very little corn in the granaries. 

The numerous armies of Lewis ſeemed to be periſt- 

ing for want, and that haughty monarch was reduted 
to the neceſſity. of imploring a peace. He offered 
to demoliſh Straſburg and Dunkirk, to abandon the 
\ pretender, to. renounce all pretenſions to the Spaniſh 
| monarchy, to grant the ſtates-general the barrierthey 
demanded in the Low Countries, and to treat with 
the emperor; agreeable to the treaty of Ryſuick. 
The more this proud monarch was humbled by 
diſtreſs, the more his misfortunes were inſulted. 
Prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, -and the 
grand penſioner Henfius, united in the ſame political 


views, were wiſely for reducing him to the laſt extre- 
mities. They were deſirous of preventing him from 

croubling the repoſe of Europe for the future. Ac. 
cordingly they demanded, that as he gave up the 
crown of Spain, he ſhould take proper meaſures w 


A \ 


* it W and even aaa his troops * chas 
irpoſe;” This was a propolal nothing but the urmolt 
difttels could reduce the French monarch t to accept. 
He abſolutely refuſed it, and 8 oba on 
the war for ſome time longer, rat ther than ſubmit to 
duch unworthy conditions. 1 muſt uſe ; a 
{faid he) | ſhould father hte to uſe them eint 
mine enemies, than againſt my own ee Non 
Lewis, o this occaſion, 12d recourſe to a il 
bxtravrdinaty meaſure. , He Jaid the unreaſonab e 
demands of the allies before. his people,; in a cirèular 
letter; and after 0 0 them with the additional 
durdens he was obliged to lay upon them, he endea- | 
wobec to excite heir ihdignätion, to rouſe their ho- 
nour; arid even excite their It. This produced the 
deſited effect! che .þcople reſolved to expend. their || 
whole ſubſtance in defence of the honour of their 
King, and exen to fight his Battles without pay, 
rather than abatidon Kimi to the infamy, of arcepting 
ſuch humiliating, terms. The manufacturers and la- 
bourers, who wanted bread, turned ſoldiers: ; Villars 
was appointed commander in chief; Fouffers, tho 
his ſenior, confenting to ſerpe under him. This 
patfiotic conceſnon acquifed 
if he had been intreſted with the principal command. | 
On the rventy-Tecond 5 Ju une; the, allied army 
afſembled*in the nel ghbourhogd of Liſſe, amounting 
dd one hundred 55 ten thouſand men; and it was 
Fc by prinee Eugene and the duke of Marl- 
195850 the Cat mpaign immediately. Villars ö 
. ta by mon ö A AT advantageous camp in 
the plalft of Lans, Wo fie, FE £ rew up I intrenchments, 
in örder to ack Gn nlive. . The: allies, not 
| thollag i rc % cling in their intrenchties, 
open the cam Paign il, the 1 of Tournay. | 
The 15 be 15857 55 1 ref nce; but the 


citadel Was 
* gallant 1 Ph Forks neral Surville, 
the he: Ns ut thouſand mien, t CI 

| 5 agalnſt all the efforts of the allies, and was at 
laſt furrendefecd by n honoutable capitulation; _ 
Lon Mons Was HOW t reatened by the victorious. con- 
l and Villars, in order 7 cover the 

Poſted hi itſelf” vehind 4 91 woods of ! la Merte and 
The F tenck allibünted to; one, hundre and twenty | 


thouſand men; and ke Allies, who, were now joined 
by the Heffians, 16 heaf the ſame. number. 


another, dat 4 canhohade began between. them 3: and | 
the allics petcelving that it 


preſent, fftüstiön, 


of was. determined to attack the 


enemy in theit i Wc Purſu ſuant. to wed | 
reſolution, batteries by re Frech 1 wit Rs andi in 1 


ng pre- | 
General 'Schuy e the duke o 12 . 1 


the center of the alli army, Ever 

pared for raking tlie e Tha - 10 
began the ati about eight, i in the met 

head of e battalions, ſupported. b DY | 
twenty ſquadrons, commanqed by count 
The attack and reſiſtance Were equally 
but the affäilants at laft prevailed, and 


2 Wee 


Ol 3 


into the woods of Sark and Traniere. 
the enemy, poſted i in the wood of 'la Merte, and 
fecured by triple efitrenchiments, was Tat racked 


by the prince” of Orange and baron 1 115 | 
head wh Aire the fix burly ; of Dutch 
battle Was 


ca d h both 10 2 


The 1015 815 Me Bit th reat] ly 1 2 
courage” of the French, 3 der rt reſiſt ance, from 
that moment, decame leſs Wy orous. * prince of 
Orange havig * rattied” his orces returned 40 t the 
charge, and 56 drove che enemy from their in 

"157. 0 | 


im more hbondur — 6 i 


WA art and 7 ad 


it held out a _ 


place, | 


hi On: the ch 
nitith of Sep fember, the 1 W armies were 0 near ont : 


would be impolſible te 
inveſt Mons While 1 Fr rench army continued in its 


| ens ly 
But while- we, were etiumphing over Lewis, and 


ttum. 


he. "Jef t wing | 
of the F. tencli were driven from their, intrenchr ents 


The right of | 


portes Toth the malt oops. The | 
n 1 BER were lo to 


N N 1 


hos and; out 6f the wood into the plain; 
where their horſe were all drawn up in roper order. 
The battle now became general; and the victory was 
diipurted with great vigour till thtee in the afternoon, 
when the French began to give way; and were 2 1 
ſued, with great ſlaughter, to the defile of Bavay. 
This was the deareſt victory the allies purchaſed 
|| during. the whole war; near eigktten thouſand: of 
eir troops being lain on the field of battle, and 
ins them ſeveral officers of diſtinction. The toſs 


and even of being driven from their intrenched 
camp, ſtruck ſurh à panic into the French ſoldiers, 
255 their generals did hot thinli it prudent to make 

ny farther attempt to ſave Mons, hien ſurrendered 
about the middle of November, when both armies 
retired into. winter quarters. 

The parliament met on the fifteenth of Nownber; 
and the queen opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which. ſhe told both 2 % That 
the enemy had, in the beginning of the year, endea- 
voured, by falſe a earances, "Ini dereitful inſinua- 
tiohs of a deſire 
diviſions among the. allies; but that they had beeti 
diſappointed in their expectations, ſuch meaſures 
having been taken as rendered it impoſſible for them 
to 1 their inſineerity: thatGod had been pleaſed 
to. bleſs the arms of the confederates with a mbſt re- 
markable victory, and other ſucceſſes; which had laid 


Kang due ch, rendered peace more neceſſary to that 
; er than it was at the beginning of the cam- 
key ign; that ſhe hoped.they would enable her to pro- 
| Exe the adyantages ſhe had gained, by fedueing 
within proper limits that exorbitaht and oppreſſive 


* which had fo. ih threatened the liberties bf 
ND, b . 


ies Ty 


This ſpeech wah vi 


ble to the parlament: 
they preſented adde 


"thanks to the queen for 


ſucceſs of her arms, and thanked the duke of Matl- 
borough for his ſignal ſervices. The commons were 


ey voted above ſix millions for- tlie ſervice 6f the 


| 155 t ſtruck the court of France with terror, as 
iciently demonſtrated that the credit of Ring. 


duced to the loweſt ebb. At the ſame time, it was 
evident that the Englith parliament.was determined 


to a on the wat un the Havghty. Lewis Was Fuffi- 
a 


'rance was moutning over her mizfortunes, a vety 
fate trial re-kihdled the animoſity of parties. 
Dr. Sacheverel, an enthuſiaſtic. pfeather, a man of 
little knowledge ; Ind. great prijuched, carried away” by 
the ſpirit of party, which is too ofteir, though er y 
1 2 75 called zeal, exerted hig talents firongly in 

gent of paſſive obedience, ahd againſt the boek 
tion. o f the non-confotmiſts; inſiſting that the church 

was in danger, and that there was a neceſſity for tak- 
ing proper meaſures for her defehce. This wal boldiy 
attack King the principles of the whigs, the chief au. 
thor the revolution; and gave occaſion to the 

of violenr debates. 1 Fhe houſe of commons voted 
-heverel's ſermons, to: be: ſeandalous and ſeditious 
libels, and impeaohed him before ihe houſe" of lors 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors, 

A. D. 3710; The trial came on before this peers 
on the twenty · ſeventh of February. This trial con- 
tinued near three weeks, during which tithe dl? buſi- 
|| neſs. was ſuſpended, anti the capital thrown into the 
utmoſt ferment. The doctor was attended to and 
from Weſtminſter, dering the time of his trial, by 


N 


and Sache verel.“ l proceeded to 
ſuch lengehs, that they. demoli d ſeveral meetig. 
| houſes, . and made r in the freets wich the 


materials, 


A. D. 1516. 341 


the enemy did not amount to more than eight or 
nine thouſand; but the diſgrace of a total defeat, 


der peace, to create jealouſies anti 


France open to the impreſſion of the allied arms, and 


her ſpeech from the throne, congratulated her on the = 


% eager for pro ceuting the war with vigour, that 
Trainiere, in th E néighbdurheod of Mal alaquet. th 


| enſuing year. Theſe immenſe ſums granted by Par- | 


land Was. in its full vigour; while their owh was fe. 


| . of people; erying our; Ge bleſs is 


Q 
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materials, with loud huzzas of High- church 
and Sachevere].” oy Te WET TOES 
The debates in the houſe of lords became fo inte- 
reſting, that the queen ' herſelf was prefent. The 
earl of Wharton obſerved, that Sacheverel's doctrine 
of paſſive obedience might have the moſt ſerious and 
dangerous conſequences ; that the principle of re- 
ſiſtance was the corher-ſtone' of the revolution} 


that to ſuppoſe it unlawful,” was to ſuppoſe a great 


part of the people, and' the.parliament itſelf, guilty 
of rebellion and injuſtice; that, of conſequence, the 
preſent government could not be conſidered as law- 
ful becauſe the queen's right was wholly derived 


from the revolution. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſpury, 
the famous partizan of William, juſtified reſiſtance 


from hiſtory, both ancient and modern. He alledged 
the examples of the Maccabees, the Dutch, the 


conduct of Elizabeth in their behalf, and the ſuccours 
granted to the Hugonots; adding, that though the 


contrary opinion had prevailed, thoſe who affected to 
ſupport it. were the firſt to plead for reſiſtance when 
they ſaw themſelves oppreſſed. The biſhop of Bath 


and Wells, who was more a tory in his principles 


than, Burnet, agreed that reſiſtance might be lawful 


in certain extraordinary caſes ; but added, that the 
- doctrine ought not to be propagated among the peo- 

ple, who would be ready, on many occaſions, to 
abuſe it; and that the revolution, which ſhould ra- 


ther be called a © Vocation,” ought not to be cited 
as an example; that the term, * original contract,“ 
if not uſed with great reſerve, might inſpire the moſt 


SO ſentiments; and that obedience could not || -Brihuega,” a K him And h 
preached with too much zeal, when reſiſtance was || He gained a deciſive battle 4 


ſupported by indiſcreet apologies. Theſe reflections 
irritated the duke of Argyle: he aſſerted, that the 


ted 
clergy had, in all ages, abandoned the intereſts of || kingdom of which he had hardly the title left. fi 
the people, and. extolled the majeſty of Kings, that 
they might govern them with greater eaſe; and that ||| which he had re: | obabi] 
this was a ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould not in- Bourbon would have totally loſt the king 


terfere in political matters.“ Several of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed tories owned, that the doctor's ſermons 
were extravagant and. abſurd; but inſiſted that they 
were not ſuffic ient to condemn him. He was, how- 


ever, found guilty by a majority of ſeven votes; on 


Which he was ſuſpended from the pulpit for three 


E and his ſermons condemned to be burnt by the 
hand of the common hangman, together with the 
famous decree of the univerfity of Oxford in fayour 


— 
. © 


of abſolute authority and the irrevocable right of 
„ Eo Gi nent OT QF. D412 1 


This ſentence was thought ſo favourable by Sa- 
cheverel's party, that they confidered it as a victo 


1 


over the whigs. The queen herſelf ſeemed to favour 


— 


a doctrine that tended to ſecure her throne, and to 
eſtabliſh the public: tranquillity. She now prorogued | 
the parliament, after expreſſing her eoncern both for 


the time that had been loſt on a private affair, and 


for the injurious ſuppoſition that the church was in 


danger under the government. 


The laſt campaign having weakened ftill mote the 
reſources of France, Lewis XIV. once mbre ſued for 
peace. The allies enjoyed the humiliation of his 
ambition. The negotiations were opened at the little 


town of Gertruydenberg, where the French ambaſ- 


ſadors met with a thouſand mortifications. It was in | 
vain that Lewis made ſuch offers as would have been 


ſhameful if neceſſity had not the ſame power over 
ſovereigns as over common men. He even offered 
to furniſ money ſufficient to drive his grandſon from 
the throne of Spain, in caſe he refuſed to abandon it, 
in exchange för a ſmall dominion that ſnould be 
aſſigned him. It was abſolutely inſiſted upon, that 


Lewis himſelf ſhould dethrone him by force of arms. 


This the French imonarch refuſed, and the ambaſſa- 
dors returned to their reſpective countries. een 
The operations of the field were not ſuſpended, 


even while the negotiations were carrying on. The 


forces of the allies were aſſembled, and tl e campaign 
was opened with the ſiege of Douay, which ſurren- 
dered on the | twenty-ninth of June, after a. noble 
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ry ||| intereft in bringing about a total change in the mi. 
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defence of two months. Marſhal Villars had 968. 
[| himſelf near Arras, and ſtrongiy fortified bi Patel 
Marlborough did every thing in his power W 
the French to a general engagement, but wichen 
| ſucceſs; Villars acted with ſo much precaution = 
he not only avoided a battle, but as, prevente the 
1] allies from beſieging Mons,” There was, indeed, the 
[| utmoſt neceſſity for his acting in this prudent mant 
ner. Mons was the key of Picardy ; and had tha 
place been taken, the whole province had 
wholly at the mercy. of the confederates. Di 
pointed in their deſign againſt Mons, the allies 4 
veſted Bethune, which, in about three werks, fur 
rendered. They alſo made themſelves maſters f 
St. Venant and Aire. The laſt ſurrendered on dh 
tenth of November, when Marlborough put bis 
troops into winter- quarters. 
. Philip V. was now reduced to the brink of run. 
Stanhope, the Engliſb general, was the firſt that 
ained an advantage over his troops. Stamberg, the 
|| German general, defeated them at Saragoſſa, a | 
Charles entered Madrid in triumph. Still the zeal 
| of the Caſtalians ſupported them under all their 
[] misfortunes. Lewis was no longer in a condition of 
ſupporting them. He, however, ſent the duke de 
Vendòme, a man adored by his ſoldiers, and who 
highly merited their love. He no ſooner arrived in 
Spain, than a multitude of volunteers flocked to his 
1} ſtandard ; and notwithſtanding the public calamities, 


Horte were made to furniſt him wich money and 
| | on eng He immediately beſieged; Stanhope in 
Brihuega, and took bij ynd his garriſon ,priloner. 


* 


ee INTEL. Faun Srambery, a 
|| Ville-Viciofa; and in three or four months, teſton 
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the affairs of Philip, and put him in poſſeſſion 


Vendée never been called from the ſolitude ww 
which he had retired, in all probability, the houſe af 


| gdom of 

1] Spain. Of: ſuch conſequence to the N empire 
is a ſingle leader of genius and talents, when he i 
1] revered fbr hip'virtues! f „„ 
[| Marlborough,” though born to, be an honour to 
his country, was a man, and therefore ſubject to 
j| failings. He was too fond of wealth and grandeur, 
and this gave a handle to his diſgrace. He daily lot 
credit with the queen, becauſe he wanted to aft the 
11 maſter” rather than the Tubje&. © The caprice and 
1] intolerable haughtineſs of his dutcheſs occaſioned an 
incurable ruptüre. Fhe queen had now another 


favourite, and the tories determined to employ her 


niſtry. Mrs: Maſham, the name of the lady, was 
1} intimately connected with Mr. Harley, the late lecre- 
tary of ſtate, who directed her in the manner ſhe 
was to proceed with the queen, and ſuch ſprings it 
vas neceſſary to put in motion, in order to effect the 
intended purpoſe. Mrs. Maſham was. poſſeſſed. of 
every requiſite to make her the agreeable companion 
and confederate. The dutcheſs of Marlborough 
grew intolerably jealous, and, by her natural impe- 
tuolity, widened the wound ſhe ſhould have endea- 
1] voured to cloſe. She wrote a very inſolent letter to 
che queen, in which, among other haughty expre 
ſions, ſhe ſaid, Do me juſtice, and give me 0 
| anſwer.” She was, however, ſoon ſenſible of her 
| fault, and was very deſirous of making reparation; 
| but neither her repentance, her prayers, nor her 
| tears, had power to move a wounded: heart ſhe had. 
| fo long held in ſlavery, * You deſired no anſwer, 
ſaid the queen, and you fhall have ro anſwer.” . 
In the mean time, Mrs. Maſham neglected neither 
art nor opportunity to fix herſelf breoly in the affec- 
tions of her royal miſtreſs ; and ſucceeded beyond 
her hopes. In one of their converſations, ſhe art. 
| fully gave the ſubje& a political turn, in the courk 
| of which ſhe informed her of many things to which 
ſhe was before wholly a ſtranger ;- a when the 
perceived her curioſity was ſufficiently: awakened, 


_— 
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ſhe referred her, for farther ſatisfaction, to Mr. 
| Rs; Hale. 
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ler. of whom the queen had entertained a very 
0 5 | He * accordingly admitted to 
ſeveral private conferences, and by him the queen 
was informed of the general diſcontent which pfe- 
vailed in every part o the kingdom, at ſeeing its 
moſt eſſential inteteſts ſacrificed to gratify the ambi- 
tous views of a private family, He aſſured her 
majeſty ſhe had nothing to fear from the malignancy 
of party; that by far the mejor part of her people 
were inſpired with the genuine principles of loyalty, 


| and entirely devoted to her ſervice; and engaged, if 


ſhe would remove from about her perſon the petty 
tyrants who kept her enſlaved, and engage to call a 


| 


— — 


\ 


inſulted the hero they had before almoſt-worſhipped. 
He was accuſed of pride, avarice, cruelty, violence, 
extortion, fraud and rapine : even his courage was 
diſputed in the midſt of his victories, - Never had 
Rome or Athens known popular clamour more ab- 


ſurd or unjuſt. The parhament enquired, with the 


ſame partiality, into the unſueceſsful war in Spain; 
They cenſured the conduct of Galway and Stanhope, 
and loaded Peterborough, their rival, with encomi- 
ums. To blacken the former miniſtry, the houſe 
reſolved, that thoſe who had ſupported the bill for a 
general naturalization, in conſequence of which, vaſt 


numbers of poor Palatines were brought into Eng- 


enjoyed by their rivals. Other changes fo 


The parliament, i 


The new parlament met oh the twentyeHfth! of 


OO ͤĩͤ ˙ü — "oF «X 


| Whigs, and ſuffered their Writers to abuſe the duke 


ſo reſpectable far his actions, the idol of the army, 
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new parliament, fuch repreſentatives would be ſenf 
to the houſe of commons, as were the ttueſt friends 
to monarchy, to the edabliſned church, and to the 


land, were enemies to the queen and to the nation. 

A. D. 1711. A bill paſſed, by which -it' was 
enacted, that no perſon ſhould repreſent a county in 
oreftant ſTaceeion' ff 7 05 200th IJ parliament, who was not poſſeſſed of ſix hundred 

P Theſe arguments prevailed : the queen determined || pounds a year: the repreſentative of a borough was 

to ſhake off the yoke:of the whigs, arid fupply thelr |} ro de poſſeſſed of half char revenue, | An atrempr. 

places with a tory miniſtry. Accordingly the earl of || was alſo made to exclude merchants from firring; in 
underland, ſecretary of ſtate; the carl of Godot- the houſe of commons, where the uncommercial 

phin, lord treaſurer: the lord changellor Cowper; N landholder was thought to have a Prior 4 ight. 4 21 
the cart! of Whort6n, Jord-licureriant* of Ireland 3/1} Though Harley had fo eminently contributed eo 

lord Somers, preſident of the council; and ſeveraf bring about the late change in the miniſtry, he ſoon 


other whigs, were diſplaced, and their wi pes ee loſt the confidence of the tories,” becauſe he was too 


* - : 


owed.” ||| prudent to join in their violent meaſures, But a 
till at laſt no whig remained in any place of truſt. ] dangerous circumſtance ſoon after reſtored his tepu- 

2 the whiggiſh intereſt hid” [|| tation. The marquis de Guiſcard, a French refugee 

prevailed, was diffolved, and ſure” meaſures" were” int the Engliſn ſervice, thinking his ſervices not 
taken for obtaining a parliament of torſes. ſufficiently rewarded, made offers to the court of = 

- Though this chang Was Entirely brought about France to furhiſn them with ſecret intelligence. His 

letters were intercepted; he was a prehended, by 


% x 
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Dr. Sacheverel ſeems firſt to have rendered the queth ||, virtue of a warrant from Mr. St. John, ſeeretary of 


uneaſy with regard to the principles of the Whigs, ſtate, and carried before the council for examination. 
who, in their ſpeeches on that memorable occaſion,” Entaged at this diſcovery, he deſited leave to ſpeak 
had treated 'monarchical” power in fuck” indecetit-|} with the ſecretary, probably" with an intention to 
terms, that the queen was alarmed : ſhe found her- ſtub him. His requeſt was refuſed, and Mr. St. John 
ſelf, accotding to their doctrine, reduced to a mere being at a diſtance from him, he fell upon Mr. Har- 
ſervant of the people. This determined her'to'exa- || ley,” crying, Then have at thee,“ ſtabbed: him in 
mine the matter to the bottom, and the conſequence two places in the breaſt with a pen- knife, and received 
was 2 total change of the miniſtry; r. | himſelf ſeyeral wounds, of which he died ſoon after 
Dr. Sache verel, whoſe trial had occaſioned ſo much in Newgate. The injurious ſuſpicions that had been 
noiſe, a fecble inſtrument in himſelf, but very capable entertained of the miniſter vaniſhed, when an enemy 
of enflaming the populace, now became one of the to the ſtate had attempted his life. The two houſes 
principal agents of the court. He was appointed to of parliament paſſed the higheſt encomiums on his 
a living in Wales, and repaired thither in triumph, loyalty and fidelity; | They threw the blame on the 
ford Gantt RIP as fort \Nuftrious perſona; ze; and || enacted againſt them to be ep in executioͤun. 
3 towns through which he pafſed exprefied* their Mr. Harley, on the death of the earl of Rocheſter,” 
eal to do him honor. Fhovſknds'of the popiilace became prime miniſter, and was created haron of 
ran before him with acclatiaticfid. The Clefgy ift Wigmore, and earl of Oxford and Mortimer. He 
general encouraged the enthuſiaſm of hel people, and no eſtabliſtied a commercial ſociety, under the title 
every place reſounded with * The churctp and Dr. or "the South. Sea Company, which was to pay off 
Sacheverel.“ Th is happened at the limt of the ge- the navy debts by means of the funds aſſigned it. 
neral election; and no incident" eould have Been of” The miniſter imagined, that bythe approaching 
more advantage to the tories, of whom this parlia- treaty of peace, the company would be permitted 
ment was almoſt wholly compoſ ed.. ts etade tõ Peru, in the ſouth:ſea. Herwas miſtaken; 
the 8 aniards never could be prevailed upon to grant 
any liberty of that Kin. [Pf  omo! 


* 


November, and on the twenity-ſevetith Vas open | | | ' 0 
by a ſpeech from the throne; in which her majeſtyß The new miniſtry well knew that it would be im- 
recommended the proſetution of the war with vigour; poſſible for them to carry om the war with the ſame - 
eſpecially in Spain. She declared ſhe was firmly advantage as! before, unleſs Marlborough continued 
reſolved to ſupport the church of England, to pretoſ at the head ef the army, and ated with his uſual 
ſerve the Bri conſtitytion'agrecable' to the union, alaerity. They were therefore determined to bring 
ro maintain the indulgetbe allowed by lawto ſeruph, about a" peace. This meaſure, appeared the more. 
lous conſciences, and to employ none ut ſuch "as! ' reaſonable, * as the emperor Joſeph being dead, 
vere ſincerely attached to the proteſtant fieceſſion' in Charles, his brother, was elected to fill the imperial 
the houſe of Hanover [ throhe; and it was inconſiſtent with the political 
Both houſes preſented very affectionatè addreſſes, ſyſtem to unite the Auſtrian power with that of 
and the commons voted the neceffary ſupplies for Spain. But the people were ſo intoxicated with 
carrying on the war. They, however, gave fuffleient- victory, and inflamed with the deſire of conqueſt, 
indications that they were determined to humble the || that Ay as no ſmall addreſs-to inſpire them with 
pathetic ſentiments. It was firſt neceffary to awaken 
their hatred and contempt for the late miniſtry, the 

| authors of a war as uſeleſs as it was glorious. The 
commons very readily ſeconded the. views of the 
cdurt. In a remonſtrance to the queen, they ſaid 

1 aig! | 851 they Had diſcharged the heavy debts of the ſtate; 
So uncertaiſt is the favour of princes, and fo'change- [|| tflatr m enquiring into the caules of theſe debts, they 
able is the breath of popular fame! The people now | ' had diſcovered frauds and iniquitous employment of 


| the 


of Marlborough in the mieſt outrageous manner. 
That great general, ſo often extolled by Both houſes,” 


and the terror of France, now ſuffered he” moſt 
ſhameful- indignities, as the reward for His" ſervices,” 


— 
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the public money: that thoſe: who directed the ad- || imprafticable. By the taking of Bouchain, and q, 
ma ae — the preceding years, had omitted || progreſs of the confederate army on che Sch the 
to give account of more than thirty millions which the Lys, they were become maſters of two e 
had paſſed through their hands; that their pernicious ||. which, by means of the Deule and its: canal bh 
practice had ruined England; and that without the been ſerviceable to the French for many wan de 
intervention. of her majelty's . the evil || continual invaſions of the Spaniſh Netherlands of 
would ſoon become irremediable. They therefore wei 4 8 
prayed the queen, that thoſe whom they had accuſed || tant conqueſts the allies had made dyring the cout 
might be brought to account. This remonſtrance || of this war, under the conduct of the duke of Marl. 
produced the deſired effect. The late miniſtry was ||. borough ; who, having given orders for ſecuring the 
Ty rendered ſo odious, that every mealure contrary: to navigation of the Scharpe. to Dauay, and coverin, 
theirs was approved. It is not uncommon for the || 01 | N | 
people to become dupes to political artifice, ee that river and on the Scheld, left the army, and after 
Marlborough, though he had loſt his power inthe || a ſhort ſtay at the Hague, landed in England on the 
cabinet, was (ll ge the head of the allied army, and || ſeventeenth of Newer... 
appeared again with applauſe on the theatres of ts || A negotiation for a . with. France had been 
victories. The lines which marſhal Villars had ＋ÿß! ILIEEY the laſt ſummer; and the prelimi. 
formed to ſecure his army were thought impenttrable: || naries offered by t 
he therefore bid defiance to all the efforts of the the Engliſh miniſtry, and the city 0 
Engliſh general. Theſe lines began at Bouchain on. || pointed for holding the conferences. On the ſeventh 
the Scheld, and were cantinued along the Sanſet and of November her majeſty opened thb ſeſſion af pur 
the Scharpe to Arras; and thence along the Upper || liament with a ſpeech from the throne, in which the 
Scharpe, and the Ugy to the Canche, the openings || obſerved, ++ Thar, notwithſtanding, . 
deryeen chefe rivers being incenched_ and forciied [| who delighted in war, the rime an f 
with the utmoſt art and care. But difficulties 'only ||| congreſs were finally appointed: that, her allies, eſpe. 
ſtimulated Marlborough to overcome them. He de- Cially che Kae e vhoſe intereſt ſhe Conſiders] 
termined to make ;himlelf maſter of the French lines, || as. inſeparable . ly 
and ſycceeded in a moſt extraordinary. manner. By || concurrence, . expreſſed. an entire confidence in het 
a feigned march he ſo artfully diverted the attention conduct: that her chief, concern. | 
of Villars, that he entered the lines near Arleux, || teftanc religi a 
almoſt without oppoſition, on the fourth of Auguſt. 
This was juſtly con ſidered as the holdeſt attempt that: Iucceff] | 
had been made during the whole war; and the he- houſe of -Hanoy 
nour of it was the greater to the duke of Marlbe- 
rough, as his army was not only weakened: by a large „ Which a render - 
detachment which prince Eugene had carried to the-|| and affectionate ſovereign could procute for a dutiful 
Rhine, but by the calling over five thouſand, of the and loyal people 
beſt troops in his army for an expedition intended to ſtates ho were engaged in the war, ſh 
| be; undertaken by ſez; ſo that the troops of the no means unattempted tg obtain far. eac 
enemy were ſuperior in number to his own. This reaſonable ſatisfaction: that as the beſt 
rraaiſed his reputatian beyond all he had dene formerly; ward 
it was conſidered as a maſter- piece of generalſnip, E e the re „ ſhe 
the contrary, was not only cenſured for his cond uat as be proceed in this affair With uch | 
Paris, but even ridiculæd by his own officers. Mark. dil al | | 
borough inmediaxely.difpatchad brigadier Sutton to coul 
London with the | news: that he hadi'made- himſelf || f.cu 
maſter of the French lines, without the loſs f a Sa 
men, though the enemy had boaſted they were im- | | £198 wan | 
| penetzrable. AEST? PRE DINE. in fff 14 SE: yo \\made to the g | ers of peacęi the mir . ry, geter net | 
contrary to the opinion of the deputies of the ſtates; ||\amining the public accayns,. haying proved that he 
general, who thought the attempt too diffeu © Hire, grape fam. from, the 
town was ſituated in the middle of -a\morals, Srongly ;||||victualle - de 
fortified, well ſupplied with previſtons and ores, | at 
and defended by a numerous garriſon. Add ta this, | 
| 
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that Villars with-an army, ſuperior in number doc. 
of the allies, was encampect within a: mile of kg 
town. The place was inveſted on the tench Hf: 
Auguſt by thirty - battalions and twelve ſquadrons, 
_ commanded; by general Fagel, The Gegs was pail | 
with the utmoſt vigour; and the town! ſoon laid, in 
ruins by the artillery e Masſpab Vilars, , 
aztempted to raiſe; the ſiege, but in vain. Marlbes:.11: 
rough had taken his meafures ſo well, that his deſigns, 
were rendered abortive ; and the place ſurnendered. 
on the thirtiexh of Auguſt, Nor could the garriſon o 
obtain any better terms than that of being priſoners; | 


. 


be 


OS) TN PO, 93717 03. 88TH 
FThis was the laſt ſervice the great Marlborgugh- 'E 
4 ever performed in the field, The allies: were now, in 
= poſſeſſion: of the Maeſe almoft to che influx. of; the 
1 Sambre, af the Scheld beyond Tournay, and of the 
Lys as far as it is navigable. . Beſides the conguelts: 
in Germany they had alſo reduced fo-much of Guel- 
derland, as had formerly been left to Spain by che 
treaty of Munſter; and like wiſe Limburg, Brabant, 
Mechlin in Flanders; two thirds of 'Haingylywiththeir: 
fortreſſes, the conqueſt of which was: thoùght alnoſt; 


lk 


the queen was perſuaded 
1 by *ZH4 £7 n 265 45 
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| b than tuelye new pers a number which the mi- | annulled; it having been found; that the idle and the 
2 , * 


niftry imagined would ſecure: them tlie majority in indigent: were as great a burden to the ſtate, as the 1 


he oppet houſe; 10 30 % 507 polar eee induſtrious: were à beneflt. A bill allo paſſed in 
, A | D. 112 : While theſe'mtaſures'wert ih agita⸗ ayour of the epiſcapalians; who e:always. pre- 


an Pri Eugene arrived in En land, und was eluded from tolæration, in Scotland. his Was AV: 
mend ow Mir . ſecretary St. Tein to a private || | readful mortification to the preſhyteriatis.z, and their 1 
audience of her majeſty. After a ſhort. compliment; ¶ feſentmegt was raiſed} tothe higheſt pitch. when an. 
"hich her majeſty very gracuſly returned lie de- order was publiſhed for NR CAA of zudi- 
livered to her à letter from-the-emperor,"which he taure during the (Chriſtmas Holidays, Which they 
her majeſty to peruſe; as it dontained the caũſideted as a relic of popery. , A8&the houſe wðill ö 
deficed ner mann Parner e tary || _ WS Nr rate 
whole purport of His viſit to her court"! After fead- make no alteration in the bill, ſaidt ont of the mem. 
ing the letter, the queen;was pleaſed to tell the prince; betsz #:1 ſubmit; but deſire it may be intigled, A. - 
that ſhe was extremely ſorty the ſtate of her health pill to eſtabliſh; z<eabitiſm, and ulieentioufneſa 91 
did not permit her to [peak ſo often as ſhe could wiſh || ” 0% bro 29597 5 wok ee 
with his highneſs; but: that ſhe had ordered her ſe.. The Dutch having liewn evident, ſigis of diſ- 
cretary and treaſurer to receive his pro zoſalsz and f | leaſure at the peace now in agitation, the commons, 
confer with his highneſs as frequently as he ſnould in revenge, attadkedi the treaty concluded ſome years 
ink proper!“ n OO 10G 1430007. © - 3% YE i With icht | } 
N ſtill treated Marlborough with the ſame e to them in the Low Countries. They, repre - 
reſpect as if he had been ſtill- in favour. Oxford ſented to the queen, in ſtudied remanſtrance,, : that 
inviting him one day to dinner, congratulated him“ Holland had not furftiſhed her contingent of troops. 
ſelf with being honoured with the preſence of the || and that England had been overcharged nineteen 
greateſt general in Europe. If 1 am the greateſt millions during the war. The ſtates general pub - 
general, anſwered the prince, it is to yu I am || liſhed a memorial in vindication of their con get's. | 
indebted for the:favour,”” This ſpirited: compliment and the commons voted it a;ſcaridalous libel; injuri- 
was undoubtedly. due to Marlborough, Whom Ox ous to the houſe, and tending, to, alienate the minds. 
ford's miniſtry had diſgracc l. 
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Mr. ſecretary St. John immediately acquainted the» ||, untoward incidents formed the prelude. to the ap- 

commons, that he had received her majeſty's com- proaching peaceil rb itz eto Ne 1% 

mands to lay before the houſe a propoſition made her || But notwithſtanding theſe alarming appearances; 

by prince Eugene, in thejnaine of the emperor, for ¶ the conferences were opened at Utrecht with all the 
ſupporting the war in Spain. The ſubſtance of it ¶ appearance of ſucceſs. The emperor and the ſtates.- 

was, Thktihis imperial majeſty judges that! forty general continued obſtihate to theit: propoſals; and 
thouſand men will be ſufficient for this ſervice; and ||; were for reducing Lewis XIV. to the moſt humili- 
that the whole expence of the war in Spain may ||; ating conceſſions. The Britiſh, miniſtry therefore 
amount to about four millions of crowns, towards found it abſolutely neceſſary, to carry on the treaty: 
which his: imperial majeſty offers to make up:the || WI ˖ | | 
troops he has already in that kingdom, to! thirty French now delivered their ſpecific explanation of 
thouſand men, and to take one million of crowns || the, offers for a general peace. Theſe were tranſ- 
This pro ſal was received: with great coldneſs in || Great-Britain, were as follow: ant) f n one! 
the houſe of commons; ſo that though Eugene was [ The French king will acknowledge, at the 
received witk all the honours due to his birth and || ſigning of the peace, the queen of Great- Britain in 
merit, he ſaw no proſpect of ſucceeding. | He there- that quality; asg alſo the ſucceſſion of that crown 
fore haſtened back to the continent, to takei upon || according to the preſent ſettlement, and in the man- 

| himſelf the command of the army, in which he had || ner her Britannic majeſty ſhall pleſſe. 

now no competitor for glory. In the mean time, the t His: majeſty. will cauſe all the fortifications of 
trial of Marlborough was, deferred; but notwith- | Dunkirk to be demoliſhed immediately after the 

1 


ſtanding all the regard and friendſhip Eugene ſnewed 
for that great leader, the commons kept no meaſures ſatisfaction; * .: AWO. rf d 1591-01 nog; 165 
with the duke. They accuſed him of malverſation; || - The iſland of St. Chriftophet's;; Hudſon's Bay, 
and it is: certain that too great a thirſt of wealth had I and ſtreight of that name, ſhall he yielded up entire 
ſullied the glory of that illuſtrious general. But that to the crown of Gteat-Britain; and Acadia, with 
glory, and his eminent ſeryices, were ſurely ſufficient || Port, Royal and the Fort, ſhalt be reſtored entire to 
to have thrown a veil over a few r e , nd woos ids ono 
as he had it in his power to juſtify his: conduct by] As to the iſland of Newfoundland, the king 
orders from the miniſtry. He was, however, un- || offers to yield up that alſo to Great- Britain, reſerv- 
willing to enflame the nation, and prudently ſought || ing-only to himſelf the port of Placentia, and the 
refuge in foreign countries, to elude a; proſecution right of catching and drying fiſh, as before the war. 
carried on by a party who could not bear to fee him It ſhall be agreed to make a treaty of com- 
any longer in power, or even enjoy, urimoleſted, the ||.merce,, before or after the peace, as England hall 
rewards of his victories, 4 ion ttt I 4 | chuſe; the conditions of which ſhall be mide as 
During this ſeſſion of . parliament, ſome bills were || equal as poſſible between the two nations.” ' 
paſſed, which muſt not. be paſſed over in ſilence.] Theſe offers were treated as trifling, arrogant, and 
The duke of Hamilton, a Scottiſh peer, demanded || injurious, to her majeſty and her allies, by ſeveral 
his ſeat in the houſe of lords, in quality of duke of || members in the houſe of peers. Some endeayours 
Brandon. The queſtion was, whether Scottifh:peers, || were made to adjourn' the debates, but in vain; and 
created peers of England ſince the union, rad a right || it was reſolved, without a diviſion, to addreſs the 
to a ſeat in parliament. Though there , had been || queen, repreſenting the juſt indignation the. houſe 
already a precedent. favourable to the duke, the || entertained at the inſolence of France, in having 
queſtion was carried in the negative by five voices. propoſed to acknowledge het majeſty's title to theſe 
All the peers that voted. for the queſtion proteſted ||-realms no ſooner, than when the peace ſhould be 
againſt the deciſion, and tlie Scotch lords complained ſigned; as alſo at the terms of peace offered to her 
with the greateſt acrimony. The bill for occaſional ¶ and her allies by the plenipotentiaries of France; 
conformity, ſo long oppoſed by the whigs, and de- declaring, at the ſame time, that they would aſſiſt 
ſired by the church of England, paſſed into a- law, ¶ her majeſty to the utmoſt of their power in proſe- 
but in a more moderate form than that in which it ||-cuting the war, until they ſhould obtain a fats and 
had been before propoſed, The naturalization bill, honourable peace. 7 | 
which had occaſioned ſuch | prodigious numbers of ||. Tne duke of 
Poor proteſtant foreigners to ſettle in England, was || commander in chief of the Engliſh forces, i 
55 | | | 7 


peace, provided. an equivalent be given him to his 


Ormond having been appointed 
n the 
rom 


| $46 Ad: 1714. 
the cbntinent in the beginning of April; and on the 
Murchienes, where it was found, upon a review that 
Eugene ſoen after propoſed to attack the French 
orders from Mroſecretary St. John, gave the prinbe 


| W for a peace would prove ſucceſsful; had 
co 


general not only complained te the Britiſh miniſters: 


with ber majeſty, They ſaidy « That all the die: 
rence between the quren and them; was 2 diſparit) 


time tõ cbm 


ſidered as a remonſtrance rather tlian a repreſentation; 


letter from the ſtates- general; and humbly defired, 
that ſhe would fo far refent; ſuch. indigniries, as to 


Engliſn for his engen eum and waited with ienpa- 


room of the duke of Marlborough, paſſed over 10 


twentieth of May, his grace, in concert with prince 
Eugene; àſſemblec the army between Douay and 


the allied army chnſiſted of one hundred and t bety- 
twothoufand two hundred und fifty men. Princa 


arttiy under mafſtal Villars, or to- inyeſt the town of 
Quthhoy z but Ormond, & ho 9 „ Freſh 


and deputies of the ſtates- general to underſtand, © 
that her Britannieiniajeſty, having a proſpect that the 


anded him nbt to act offenſively againſt the 
enemy. 835 —_ ” : l N Win e "4 1 4 viell 
Alarmed at this unexpected refuſal, the ſtates- 


at the congteſs, But alſd ſent over 4 letter to the 
queen, ordering: their: envoy- at London to deliver it 
intg her own. hand. It contained an exchſe for the 
back wardneſs they had ſhewn in acting in concert 


of ſenriments; and if for ſuck a cauſe; confederutes 


united by the ſtrongeſt ties, might quit their engage- 


ments, nd engagements could | be' relied on for the 

| ne. The Dutch envoy alſb received 
orders to publiſh copies of this letter im the public! 
papers. This was accordingly done; and they: were 
printed and diſperſed at the very time when the letter 


cafe to the queen's hand, 14 
Incenſbd at theſe! proceedings, which were con- 


foverei | | 
ſtates. At the ſame time, the commons voted an 
addreſs to her majeſty; whetein they aſſured her, 


and an appeal to che people than an addreſs to the; || 
Mr the queen wrote a very ſharp letter to the | 


of the juſt ſenſe the hoùſe had of the indigniry: || 


offered to her majeſty, by printing and publiſhing a 


give no-anfwers for the future to any letters or me- 
moriuls that ſhould: be ſo printed and:publiſhed.”- 
Lewis had loſt the dauphin, his only ſon, tlie duke 


HiSTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouchain/, and ih one ow 


be hereafter poſſeſſed by the'Engliſh, and alſo Noya 
| Scotia or Acadia, with the port now called Annapolis 


that iſland, and fo down the weſtern fide as far as 


- 
- 


the prince was unable to give him any a ; 
He took Marchienes, Ani ork | 
were formed; raiſed the ſiege of Landreti; 


paign became ſuperior to the conquerors... f 
A. D. 1713. The allies began now td peres;... 
— all their efforts, e ap mbnll = . * 
land, weuld be in Vain: they therefore came inco.; 
the'meafiires of England; and the famous treaty 4, 
Utrecht was ſigned on the firſt of April. By thi 
treaty; the Ffench king acknowledged the proteſtint | 
ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover te the eto of 
 Gfeat-Britainz and engaged for himmſelf, his heirs and 
ſueceſſors, not to ſuffer the pretendet to return into 
France, nog any way to ſuecour or aſſiſt him 
„That the -crowns of France and Spain ſhould 
never be united under one head; that renunciationt 
ſhoull be made by both ſides in due form; and that 
they ſhould: never be united under amy Pretence 
That the trade between France and Spain ſhalj 
be on the ſame footing as in the time of Charles Il. 
That the fortifications; of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, and the harbdur filled up, neyet to be 
repaired. That the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon 
ſhbuld be reſtored, and ſaciofition be made to the 
company for the damages they 'had ſuſtained. __ 
„That the whole illand of St. Chriſtopher ſhould 


Rah od TY ig 1% oO bg 
That the iſland of Newfoundland ſhould be. 
long . wholly to Great-Britain ; the French haying 
only huts for drying their fiſh, and liberty to fin 
only from Cape Bona Viſta to the northern point of 


port Roche. But the French were to retain Cape 
Breton, and other {lands in the mouth of the river 
St. Lawrence. | „ eee 
„„ That the French in Canada ſliould not moleſt 
the five nations of Indians ſubject to Grat - Britain; 
hor the ſubjects of Great. Britain moleſt the Indians 
under the protection of France. 


- 


of Burgundy his grandfon, the eldeſt uf the duke of 


Burguridy's children; and the duke of Anjou, flow 


on the Spaniſh throne, was threatened with up. 
proaching death, From theſe misfortunes there was 
reat reaſon to fear that the crowns of France and 
pain would be ſooh united. - The conctuſionof the 
treaty, the fecret-articles whereof were regulated 


taught, that very little reliance could be placed oh 
ſuch renunciations; but it was hoped, that in cafe of 
neceſſity, this would be infiſted vn by all the powers 
intereſted in preferving the balance of Europe. 


Philip V. yielded to neceſſity; and the queen agreed | 


to a ſuſpenſion of arms. Orders were inimediately 
ſent to the duke of Ormond to put an end to höſti- 


lities. The queen laid the plan of the treaty before || 


the parliament ; and notwithſtanding all 'the efforts 
of the whig party, the two houſes preſented addreſſes 
to her majeſty, wherein they declared at once tlieir 
gratitude and approbation. P 
When the duke of Ormond abandened the allies, | 
Eugene was employed in the ſiege of Queſhoy. AL | 
moſt all the foreign troops in Engliſh pay refuſed to 
follow him; fo ſtrong Were their ideas of new tri 
umphs, and of humbling the enemy in the duſt. 
Lewis agreed to give up Dunkirk wa pledge to che 


tience the events of a critical campaign. Eugene 
took Queſnoy, und beſieged Lahdrect; while de- 
tuchments from his army — the country, und 
the kingdom of France was throw into the utmeſt 
confuſion. But the lines of Eugene were tob much 
extended. Villars forced the entrenchments of ge- 


| by | The treaty r e rg before the parliament, 
che two courts of France ànd England, depended | 
upon this renunciation. Experience had, indeed, 


That all letters of marque, counter - marque and 
e of GU einen oor ig 
That juſtice ſhall be done to the Hamilton 

family with regard to the dutchy of Chatelrault; 6 
the duke of Richmond, concerning ſuch requeſts 2 

he had to make in France; and to Charles Douglas, 
with regard to certain lands to be reclaimed by him.“ 


and approved of, the queen came to the houſe of 
peers on the ſixteenth of July, and put an end to e 
ſeſſion with the following ſpeech from the throne: 
My lords and gentlemen, : 4 
I come now to put an end to this ſeffion with 
great ſatisfaction, and return you all my - hearty 
e for the good ſervice you have done to the 
7 Hic. 19 ext N { $3 Ss es 
* Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
« muſt particularly thank you for the ſupplies 
you have now given: I will take care to apply them, 
as far as they will reach, to ſatisfy the ſervices you 
have voted. V 
„J hope, at the next e the affair of com- 
merce will be ſo well underſtood, that the advanis- 
:geous conditions I have obtained from France will 
de made effectual for the benefit of our trade. 
I cannot part with ſo good and loyal a houſe of 
commons, without expreſſing how ſenſible I am of 
che affection, zeal, and duty, with which you hae 
behaved yourſelves z and 1 think myſelf therefore 
' obliged ro take eg of thoſe remarkable ſervices 
you have performed. | x 
2 1 hearing firſt meeting, you fotmed a method, 
without farther charge to my people, to eaſe them 9 
the heavy load of more than nine millions; and 
way of doing it may bring great advantage i . 


o 


neral Albemarle, who was encamped/it Denain, wal 


1 gatioh, 


4 


Adopt A 


«, In this ſeſſion you have enabled me to h juſt in 
paying the debts of my ſervants. _ 

Ang as you: furniſhed ſupplies for 
the war, ſo you have ſtrengthened my hands; by 
obtaining a peace. 5 | | 

Thus you. have ſhewed yaurſe}ves the 
ſentatives of my loyal commons, by the juſt. re 


s * 
1 


you have paid to the g dot your country. and my 
honour.., Theſe proceedings. will 14 doubt not, pre. 


IN) lords and gentlemen, .. 
a 66 A 8 182 *& : hk 


t my coming to the ctown, I found a war pre- 
p. red for me. God hath) bleſſed my arms with. many 
victories, and at laſt has enabled me to make them 
uſeful by a ſafe and honourable peace. 

I heartily thank you for che aſſiſtance you. hate 
given me . promiſe myſrlf, that, with 
our concurrence, it will be ting e 

Ie this end I recommend it to you all; to make 
my ſubjects truly ſenſible, what they gain by the 
peace; and that you will endeavour to dulljpate thoſe 
groundleſs jealouſies, which haye been ſo induſtriouſſy 
fomented among us, that our unhappy diviſions may 
not weaken, . For ſort, endanger, che advan- 
tages I have obtained for my kingdom. 

« There are ſome (very few.I hope) who will never 
be ſatisfied with any government: it is neceſſary, 
therefore, that you ſhew your love to your country, 
by exerting yourſelves to obyiate the malice of the 

ill minded, and to undeceive the deluded, 


can remove the diſorders that have happened during 
ſo long a war, but a ſteady adhering to the conſtitu- 
tion in ed e, e e 
duch as are true to theſe principles, are only to 
be relied on; and as they have the beſt title to my 
favour, ſo you may depend upon my having no in. 
tereſt or aim but your advantage, and the ſecuring of 
our religion and _Iiberty, , lt ns, 

L hope, for the quiet of theſe nations, and the 


* 


carrying. on 
heed yours the agen 
Ward Tod ,» 44 's » i. 3% \ 1 

my into the Spaniſh dominians in Ameriga, except what 


except alſo what ſhould 


— 


« Nothing can eſtabliſh peace at home, nothing | 


1 Urſini to be put into poſſeſſion of Limbu 


univerſal good, that I ſhall next winter meet my par- 
lament, reſolved to act upon the ſame principles, | 


„ x. 4. b. m. 300 


That tlie crowns, of France and: Spain ſhould never 
be united; that the proteſtant ſucceſſion ſhould be 
atkgiowkdged, arid never be oppoſed on any pre. 
tence: that navigation and commerce ſhould he on 
tlle ſame footing as in the ttegty of 1667 : that no 
licence ſhould be given to the French, or other na- 
tions, to introduce negroes; or any; merghandiſes, 


8 


might be agreed on by the creaty, of tommerce; and 
the Privilege granted by the afliento gf negracs ; 
b what ſtiquld be granted by the catho!i: 
king; after the aſſiento ſhotild be detefmined : that 
the American daminions ſhould not be alienated from 
the crown, of Spain; to France; or any other nation: 
that Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca ſhould be 
given up to England for ever; that no Moors Were 
to come thither but ori account of traffick: that all 
the Spaniſh inhabitants ſhould enjoy their eſtates and 
religion, or have liberty to ſell their eſtates, and 
retite; that the Sauth-ſea company ſhould have the 
privilege of introducing negroes into ſeveral parts of 
America fot thirty years, commencing with the year 
1713, in the ſame manner as enjoyed by the French: 
that the Catalans ſhould have a full and free pardon, 
with the poſſeſſion of all their eſtates and honours; 
and enjoy the ſame privileges with the inhabitants of 
both, Caſtiles : that Sicily ſhould be yielded to the 
duke of Savoy; hut in caſe of his dying without 
heirs, the-kingdam ſhould return to Spain; By twd 
| ſeparate articles; the queen promiſed to perſiſt in 
the meaſures, by which ſhe had taken care; that no 
other part of the Spaniſh, monarchy ſhould be torr 
from it; and obliged herſelf to procure the princeſs 
rg; or̃ 
ſome other country in the Netherlands, which Kould 
produce thirty thauſand crowns a year, purſuant to 
a grant made her by king Phil p in che year 111. 
Ihe parliament had been opened by commiſſion 
ſome time before this peace was oubliſhed ; but the 
day after, her majeſty repaired to the houſe of peers; 
and delivered the following ſpeech : 5 
+ * My lords and gentlemen,  _ 
I have much ſatisfaction in being able, at the 


; 


with the ſame prudence, and with ſuch vigour, as. 
may enable me to ſupport the liberties 46 
abroad, and reduce the ſpirit of faction at home.“ 
Few ſpeeches ever delivered from the throne haye 
been more reflected upon than this. It ſeemed 
ſtrange, that the queen, who did not pretend to 
underſtand trade, ſhould paſs ſuch a cenſure upon 
both houſes, for not being wiſer in that particular 
than herſelf; eſpecially as it appeared, from the in- 


debates which enſued upon it, that the treaty, with 
* to commerce, was ſo oppoſite to the intereſt 
of England, that it ſeemed to be a contempt on their 

| Underſtanding to repreſent it as advantageous, and 
co rank all thoſe who oppoſed it among the ill- 
minded, or at leaſt among che deluded. Nor did 
her aſſerting the nation to be eaſed of nine millions, 
without any farther charge, eſcape cenſure; becauſe 
It was well known the nation muſt ſupport the con- 


formation given at the bar of both houſes, and the equal rule is eſtabliſhed; 


opening of this parliament, to tell you, that the rati- 


If fications of the treaties of peace and of commerce 


with Spain are exchanged, by which my ſubjects 

will have greater opportunities than ever to improve 
and extend their trade, Many advantages formerly 
enjoyed by connivance, and procured by ſuch me- 
| thads as made a diſtinction between one Britiſh mer- 
chant and another, are now ſettled by treaty; aiid an 


It hath: pleaſed God to bleſs ray endeayours to 
obtain an honourable and advantageous peace for 
my. awn people; atid for the greateſt part of my 
allies. Nothing that I can 40 Rlall be wanting to 
render it univerſal; and I perſuade myſelf, chat, 


with your he uy concurrence, my N e may 
at laſt prove effectual to complete the ſettlement of 
Europe. | | 


| © In he mean while, 1 congtatuiate with my 
own ſub ects, that they are delivered from à con- 


ſtant burden of intereſt at ſix per cent. till t ita 
Vas paid off. 1 e 1 1 
The emperor Charles VI. refuſed to enter into the 
negotiations, but had ſoon cauſe to repent of his 
obſtinacy. Marſhal Villars, having nothing to fear 
in Flanders, marched towards the Rhine, took Lan- 
dau and Friburgh, and defeated a conſiderable body 
of German troops. Charles then deſired Peace, and 
at laſt obtained it by the treaty. of Redſtadt, but on 
leſs advant conditions than he might have 


acquired, had he joined the allies in their negotia- 
trons at Utrecht. He might then have had Landau, 


and, poſſibly, Strafburp ; but he knew not wh | 
ceaſe hoſtilities in the mak profitable manner. N 

A. D. 1744. In the beginning of the year, the 
ratifications of the treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and Spain were brought over to England, 
and peace was proclaimed on the firſt of March. 


| The following are the chief articles in this treaty : 


ſuming land war, and entered on a peace, the good 
effect wherepf nothing but inteſtiue diviſions can 
obſtruct, 333 
It was the glory of the wiſeſt and greateſt of my 
2 to hold the balance of Europe; and to 
ep U equal by caſting in theit weight as neceſſity 
required. By this conduct, they enriched the king- 
dom, and rendered thimſelves dreadful to their ene- 
mies, and uſeful to their friends, I have proceeded 
on the ſame principles, and 1 doubt not but my 
ſucceſſors will follow theſe examples; | 
Our ſituation points out to us our true intereſt ; - 
for this country can flouriſh only by trade, and will 
be moſt formidable by a tight application of our 
_naval force. 
Gentle 


men of the houſe of conimotis; 


« I have ordered ſuch accounts to be prepared 
he Fon- 
cluſiog 


and laid before you, as will ſhew you, at t 
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cluſion of the war, the true ftate of your conditibn; 
whereby ydu will be better able to judge what aids 
are neceſſary; and I only aſk” of you ſupplies for duke of Lorrain, and what anſwers had: been 

the current ſervice of the year, and for the difcharge by that duke“ Secondly, an account df the! bi 
of ſuch debts as you ſhall, find, "On examination, to be 1] tiations of peace: what meaſures had ebf t: 85 | 
juſt and reaſonable.  '- AS render the Peace univerfal: 2 By hat oration, 


e 


% Firſt for an account of what ſteps hat” dect eg 
for removing the pretender from the dominions The 


_— 


My lords and geutletneft, . 1} her majeſty. had met with! T 5 necbünt of 
ee The Joy which has been Say ry on what inſtances had been made oy eſte 155 the 8 
my teeovery from my late indiſpoſition, and on my lans their ancient privileges, a add al lettets latin 
coming to this city, I eſteem as a return for that to that negotiation. Fou ily,” an acc e 


tender affection which 1 have always had for my 


monies granted ſince the) 
people. 


r 1716, for Cat 


my government. 1 


for the good of all my ſubjects. Let it be” your 


opportunity, as to lay the foundation of recovering | 


but addreſſes of thanks were voted both by the lords 


have often deſired, to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditious papers 


and factious rumours, by which deſigning men have ] \motions which could'hot fail of great y 'cfnbari; es 


been able to fink. credit, and the innocent have: 
ſuffered. Nr 88 vg 
"208 Thete : are ſome «le have VOTER to chi kei; we 
of malice, as to inſinuate, that the prpteſtant 1c-" 
ceſſion in, the houſe of Hanover i is in danger under 


Thoſe who go abbr — to diltract the Wind 1 
of men with imaginary dangers, can only mean to 
diſturb the preſent tranquillity, and bring real miſ-' 
chief upon us. 

« After all I have done to eure our religion an 
your liberties, and to tranſmit both ſafe to poſterity,” 
I cannot mention theſe proceedings without ſome 
degree of warmth ; and I muſt hope you will all 

_ agree with me, that attempts to weaken my autho- 
rity, or to render the poſſeſſion of the crown uneaſy 
to me, can never be proper means to ſtrengthen the 
proteſtant ſucceſſſun. 5 (016232 
J have done, and ſhall e continue to do my beſt 


endeavour, as it ſhall be mine, to unite our differ“ 
ences, not by relaxing from the ſtricteſt adherence 
to our conſtitution in church and ſtate, but by ob- 


obedience to them jn others. 1 
« A long war has not only impoveriſhed the pab- | 
lic, (however ſome particular men may have been 
gainers by it) but has alſo greatly Hed en 
ment itſelf. | 
Et it be your care is to improve the preſent || | 


"at thoſe diſorders. = 

I had the concurrence of thelaſt patina in 
making the peace. Let it be the honour of this to 
aſſiſt me in obtaining ſuch fruits from it as may not 
only derive bleſſings on the eie age, but even 
down to the lateſt reg. 35 

This ſpeech produced Bine debates in both kbutts; ; 


and commons; and the queen, after thanking the 
lords for their affectionate addreſs,” added, That 
they who were neareſt the throne would firſt of her 
ſubjects feel the evil conſequences of any diminution 
of the regal authority: that it was a comfort to her 
ſhe had the aſſurance of their ſupport; and they 
might depend upon it, ſhe-would never give way to 
the leaſt attempt on the juſt authorities of the wem 
or any of their rights and privilege 

The next day the convocation Er? the 
queen 1n a Joung: addreſs << on her recovery and happy 
return to her royal city in health and ſafety;“ con- 
cluding with their wiſhes, * That after a long and 


good.“ Jo this lord Bolingbroke anſwered; i that 
the queen Had'uſed all her endeavours to procute to 


vanced to the imperial dignity, 
abandoned the Catalans, 


| majeſty s hands e ne 0 $21: 
ſerving the laws yourſelves, and enforcing a due | 


| deavours for preſerving to the Catalans the full en- 
Joyment of their ancient liberties, being proved in- 
| effectual, their lordſhips made it their humble re- 


the motions of the whiges we addreſs: as 3 
| to. 


| Bolingbroke muſt t be miſtaken, ar let in Pan of 


happy reign, the might be able to tranſmit the pro- 
tection of the church and ſtate to a proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſor in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, which her 
majeſty, to the great ſatisfaction and comfort of all 
her faithful and = ſubjects, had ſo often Keef 1 
to be at her royal heart. | 

The lords taking the ſtate of theſe kingdowms into 
conſideration, the leaders of the whigs' repreſented 
the danger that threatened the proteſtant ſucceſſion, | 
on account of the pretender's not being yet removed 
ou. Lorrain, and the ill condition the affairs of 

urope were left in by the late treaties of peace, and 
moved, that addreſſes be preſented to the queen, 


| quence; the queſtion was whether the proteſtan 
| ſucceſſion be in danger under the preſent adminiſtr. 
tion? This queſtion gave riſe to a very warm Arbe 


5 the war in Spain and Portugal.“ These a 5 
* ] wiſh that effectual care had beth takes as 1 were! reſented without ee By [the knife 


the houſe till the thi 


carried by a ſmall majority. e 


ö Though the miniſtry” had. incrlafet Weit pa ny 


lords; and the pa 
the houſe, the Gigs 


declare for the houſe of Auftria, 2 id en 


perceiving that the Whigs were form 


their meaſures; the lor&treaſurer moyed td 15 
irty⸗firſt of March, "hich "was 


during the receſs of parliament, yet the debates were 
carried on with as much Zeal as ever ini the 'houſe” of 
$ addreſſed for being laid before 
repreſented, 4 That the crown 
of Great Britain having dran, in che 1 90 5 


ſupport then,” thoſe: engagements pre 055 85 


the Catalans the enjoyment of their ancient Iiberties 
and privileges; but that after all, tlie engagement 
ſhe had entered into, ſubſiſted no longer: than m_ | 
Charles was in Spain; but _ ince being 
having Met 
g ny, do no eb than 
interpofe her good offices i in their behalf, Which ſhe 
had not been wanting to do.” To this it "Wis replied, 
That God had _ more effe@tual means into her 


After ſome other ſpeeches, earl Comjier Ne) for | 
'an addreſs to the queen, importing, That her en. 


queſt thar ſhe would continue her inte Poßtons! in 
e moſt preſſing manner in their behalf. N The mi⸗ 
ity perceivitig that it would be in vain ta oppoſe 


Still no g ſalsfactoryp aedhult was given with) regard 
to the preſent reſidence of the pretender, who was 
 faid ſtill to continue in Lorrain. The earl of Sun- 
derland ſaid, © that notwithſtanding the earneſt ap- 
plication made laſt ſeſſion by both houſes to her ma- 
jeſty, to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to get him re 
moved from thence, yet he was aſſured by bardn 
Foſtner, the duke of Lorrain's miniſter,” ſome weeks 
before his departure, that, to his certain knowledge, 
no inſtances had yer! been made to his maſter for that 
purpoſe.“ To this lord Bolingbroke anſwered, 
* He wondered baron Foſtner could make ſuch 2 
declaration, ſince he himſelf had made thoſe decl- 
rations to him in the queen's name.“ But lord Hal 
lifax confirmed what the earl of Sunderland ad ad. 
vanced by ſaying, That baron Foſtner had told 
him as much but four days before; fo 'thar'lord 


chronology,” “. 
This debate brought on a motion. of raved \ieonk- 


which continued for near ſeven hours, during which 
time many warm ſpeeches were made againſt 

miniſtry. That of the earl of Angleſes 97 ſe- 
markable. He ſaid, among other things,“ 0 
when he came into the houſe, he thought indeed de : 
proteſtant ſucceſſion to be' ſtill in danger on the 1 
of France, whoſe intereſt it was to reſtores the pe 

tender: But that after he had heard what" man 


| noble members of that - auguſt aſſembly, on 


1 %% DA 108; 
honour and probity, had alledged againſt 
even 1 and no anſwer offered to confute it, 
eicher by the miniſters themſelves or their friends, he 
could not but believe the ſucceffion tu be in xl. nger;” 
He afterwards endeavoured to clear himſelf with re. 
dard to the ſhare he had in ſome late tranſactions. 
| own;” ſaid he, I gave my aſſent to the ceſſation 
of arms, for which I take ſhame to myſelf, and aſk | 
- God, my country; and my conſcience pardon. Bur, 
| however, this fault I did not commit, till that noble, 
- lord (turning towards the lord treaſurer) .tiad aſſured 
che council, that the peace would be glorious and 
advantageous 
Adding, 
— god. of bis vr dee v formed the rule of his 
actions, ſo he had no | 
found himſelf impoſed upon, he durſt purſue an 
evil miniſter from the queen's cloſet to the Tower, 
and from the Tower to the ſcaffold,” The lord- 
treaſurer, againſt whom the latter part of his ſpeech 
was levelled, ſaid, That the peace was as | hin 
and advantageous as could be expected, conſidering 
the neceſſity of affairs, and the oppoſition the queen's 
miniſters had met with, both at home and abroad.“ 
Several lords replied, that no miniſters ever had it in 
their power to make fo honourable and advantageous 
a peace as the queen's miniſters had, The duke of 
Argyle added, © That he had lately eroſſed the king- 
dom of France, both in going to and returning from 
Minorca. That it was indeed one of the fineſt coun- 
tries in the univerſe, but that there were marks of a 
general deſolation in all the places through which he 
paſſed. That he had rid forty miles together without 


therefore he could not apprehend what neceſſity thers 
was to conclude a peace fo precipitately with a prince 
whoſe dominions were ſo greatly exhauſted of men, 
of money, and of proviſions.” With regard to the 
queſtion in debate he ſaid, © Fhat he firmly believed 
the ſucceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover to 
be in danger from: the preſent minifters, whom he 
durſt charge 


who were known to be entirely devoted to the prev 
tender, in order to kedp-themi-under diſcipline and 


new- modelling of the army, by diſbanding; ſome re- 
employments a vaſt number of office merely on 


now ſtarving in priſon for want of their 


fuch ſignal proofs of my affertion to the 


years paſt, three thoufand eight hundred 


After feveral other ſpeeches the queſtion! was 
and carried in ee . by twelve: voices 
But though the prote igi 


to be in 


2&8 
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both to her majeſty and her allies.” | 
That as the honour of his country, and 


pect of perſons; and if he 


meeting a man fit to carry arms: that the reft of the 
people were in the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs; and 
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fal, enter into the guaränty of the proteſtant Tutceſ- 
Gon; in the houſe of Hanover; and alſo with fuch 
other princes as ſhe ſhould think proper. He was 
ſeconded by the earl of Wharton; Who moved like- 
wife; that in the addreſs, Her majeſty might be 
deſired to iſſue a proclamation, promiſing à reward 
to any perfon who ſhould bring the pfetender dend or 
alive:“ this motion was ſecofded by the duke of 
Bolton, who alſo moved, that the reward 775 be 
ſuitable to the importance of that ſervice. Nothing 
was ſaid in oppolition to the motions: but it being 
late, ſorn# members expreſſed their deſire that the 
houſe ſnould adjourn. But the other (ile talling fot 
the queſtion, it was unanimouſly reſvlyed chat the. 
addreſs ſhould be preſente t. 
Whey the addieſs againſt the pretender was feport- 
ed by the committee appointed to draw it up, tlie lord 
Norch and Grey made a long ſpeech, © Whefein R 
endeayoured to ſhew the barbarity of ſetting a rewar 
upon any man's head; which, he ſaid; Was nothing 
leſs than giving encouragement to murder 400 affif: 
ſination; and How repugnant fuch à practice was t6 
the laws of chriſtianity, the law of natute, andthe 
Jaws of all civilized nations.“ He reprefetited it 
particular, How inconſiſtent ſuch a prõterdihg vas 
with the honour and dignity of ſo auguſt an aſfembly 
in a nation and government; famed for lenity and 
clemency.” He concluded with ſaying; NO man 
either had more reſpe& for the iNuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover; or would do more t6 ſecure them than 
himſelf; but chat they muſt extuſe him; if he would 
not incur perdition for them.“ He was ſupported by 
lord Trevor, Who ſaid; What that noble peer . 
ſpoke was ſuffleient to ſhew; how inconſrſtent fuch a 


T 


5 


with mal adminiſtration both within 
doors and without: that he knew, and offered to | 
prove, that the lord treafurer had yearly remitted four 
thouſand pounds to the highland clans m Scotland, 


ready for any attempt: that, on the other fand, the | 
giments out of their turn, and by removing from their: 


account of their known affection for the houſe of 
Hanover, were clear indications of the deſigns in 
hand: that it was a diſgrace to the nation £9 ſee men, 
who had never looked an enemy in the face; advanced . 
to the poſts of ſeveral brave officers, ho, After they 
had often expoſed their lives for their country, oy p 
be 
lord-treafurer now roſe, and laying b id upon bie 
breaſt, ſaid,” © T have, on fo many-uccafions;- given 
proteſtant 
ſueceſſion, that I am ſure no member! of: that auguſt 
aſſembly could call it in queſtion, At the fame time 
I ovn 1 have remitted to Scotland, for two: or three 
| Iridsito 
the highland chans; but 4 hope che hotſe will gie 
me an opportunity of clearing my conduct with re. 
gard to that point. As for the reformieed offlcersg b 
have given orders they fall be paid directly 1 Li 1 


Ie 

xroteffant religion was thus voted het ] I donor, at this tirgei The 
anger, lard Hallifax, in order to pur their 
profeſſions of affection for the houſe of Hanover to 
the teſt, moved, That am addreſs be preſemed to 

the queen) that ſne would renew her inftarices fbr tlie 
ſpeedy removing the pretender out of Lorrain q and} 
that ſhe would, in conjunction with the ſtates-· gehe. 


proceeding was uren a and the WII law); 
and therefore he would æHnHH¹ himſelf to the laws 
| of England g und, if Re kette ör underſtööd ar) 

thing of theſe,” he was eorifident'they were 90 5 op 
poſe to ſuch proceedings Lac. e 


new he did ft ſpeak thefts as''a law er fe rl 0 ide, 
of our 


but as 4 peer: but he Was ſo fully fatisfied' 


—— ͤ— mona 


| 
| 
| 
| 
p 


| 


ngs 

| fopported; and the morton Was wor A f y 4 tha- 
| jotiry often voices: ( WHeHthe ge Noe Or Sr 
to the queen, ſhe returned the following ant 8 

e AObDBIAL © 
bh be e eee | 

48 wel as 4 fupport 
to eee ee ul t chefs 
groundleſs fears and jeateuffes, Which' have: beet fo 
| $8 fe afly oersſſbn Tor uch 
| #proclamatiori;” Whenever H judge it to he neceſ- 
ſary; E ſhalligive my orders for having one fled; | | 
As for the otfer paftietlars im this adreſs; 1 will 
give proper Gretlionm chetein : 
This aH Er revived the hopes of tie pterenders 
friends, whe, before che lat ches were 


o' warm 

1 - . * A * > 1 8 1 
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made againſt him in the upper houſe, were ſo elated, 

_ that an agept from king James queen, had attempted 
to file a bill in chancery, wherein he demanded, in 
her name, the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty thouſand 
; young a year, We death — ee 1 the ( a 
gent having in the bill given her the title of queen- || that are editiouſly diſpoſed. So ve v Ry 
mother, he officer. refuted to file it z upon which the ¶ what tumults they Bs be able A ras | th 2 
2 changed the title, and preſented it in the nam have a pretext to begin a commotion. iter 

© © the moſt, illuſtrious, princeſs Maria, -reli&t of || myſelf, therefore, you will never conſent, thar he 
7 ; II. king of England.“ Though no notice leaſt thing ſhould be done, that may diſturb the te -Z 
was taken of this formal demand, yet, purſuant to a || of me an my ſubjeds.” ':! Sit ebe inte: * 
formal agreement made in Frence, by lord Boling- [ Open yourſelf to me with the fare freedom I do 
broke; about fifty thouſand. pounds were remitted || to. you, an Propoſe whatever you think may contri. 
thither for her uſe, oo 14-44} bute to the ſecurity of the ſucceſſion, I wil come 
The very day the addreſs was preſented an incident ¶ into it with zeal, provided it do not detogate from 
happened, which threw the miniſtry into the utmoſt || my dignity which I am reſolved: to maintain. I am 
onfuſion. Moſt of the . lords had held a con- with. a'great deal of affection, Mc. Loy. + 
80 at the houſe of lord Hallifax, to which baron At the ſame time her majeſty wrote the following 
Schutz, envoy from. the elector of Hanover was ad- letter to the duke of Cambridge 8 
baron ſhould tale tbe firſt opportunity of demanding || - *: An accident which has happened in my londö P.. 
a writ for the electoral prince to fit in the houſe. of 5 family, having -hindered- him from ſetting 
peers, as duke of Cambridge. A ccordingly Scutz forward ſo ſoon as he thought to have done, cannot 
ougnts. with 


lr ade a viſit to the chancellor, and among other civi- || defer any longer letting you know my th 
ities acknowledged the affection he had ſhewn on reſpect to the deſign ydu have formed of coming into 
my kingdoms. As the opening of this matter dught | 


* + * 6 7 & * 
n 
a 4 2 „ * 1 * 


with jr dee conſequences, that vill be danger 
way, than as the prince, who actually wears the 
crown, maintains her prerogative, There are here 
( ſuch are our misfortunes) a great many people 

3 


oo 


. 


Sp 
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ſeveral. occaſions to the houſe of Hanover. The 
chancellor told him, 4 he was extremely ſenſible of || to have been firſt to me; ſo. J expected you would 
the honour he did him by his viſit and compliment; ¶ not have given ear to it, without knowing my thoughts 
and deſired. him to aſſure. the elector of his entire {| about it. However, this is what I o-wẽe to my own 
deyotion to his ſervice ; hoping his highneſs gave no || dignity, the friendſhip I have for you, and the electo. 
credit to the falſe reports that were nduſtionſly, a houſe to which you belong; and the true deſire 
ſpread, in order to give him jealouſies of her majeſty's | I have, that it may ſurcred to my kingdom: and 
miniſters.? The baron anſwered that he would not || this requires of me that ] ſnould tell you, that no- 
fail to diſcharge ſo agreeable a. commiſſſon; but he || thing can be more dangerous to the tranquillity of my 
had a favour to aſk of] him, in the name of the electo- dominions, and the right of ſucceſſion in your line; 
fal prince, that his lordſhip: would be. pleaſed to and conſequentiy more diſagrecable to me, thun ſuch 
- make out a wit for his fitting in the houſe. of peers || a-prc ceeding at this junctur e. 
it was unuſual to make out writs for peers who were I} |-Theſe letters greatly affected the - princeſs Sophia, 
not in the kingdom, yet he would immediately apply I wha was noy/ in the eighty⸗fourth year of her age, 
do her majeſty for directions.“ The paron anſwered, || that. the very day after ihe had received them, the 
.be did not doubt his Jordſhip's performing the du- was ſeized with an apoplectic ft as ſhe was walking 
ties of his office. But, with regard to the ohjection of ¶ in the gardens of Herenhauſen, and died in the arms 
the duke s being out of the kingdom, he coyld aflure || of the electoral priticeſs; before phyſicians: could 
him his clettoral highneſs propoſed coming over very || come ta her aſſiſtance. She was the fourth and 
ſpeedily, and might perhaps be landed before the-wris || Tours daughter of Frederick 
was made out.” | The baron now took bis leave, and and Elizabeth of England o 
the chancello 


, 


at the chancellor ſnould make out /a it for the ſprightly and ſur 
duke of Cambridge. The ] h 


intentions, that. 
gh 


| [| find of bappineſs within he 
But though the, v 


ther retirements: but 
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| prevailing that the pri 
ailing harghe pr 


the queen N | for che;duke;of 
coming into England, her maj 
of cabinet council 


ez... > e TURE. WY 0 
"©. 1a .! 244801 wakes * 
% Madam, Siſter, Au 


the virtuous; : 1 Sin 13G * 


been dec belong to you 
| have alyay's been difafl — 
ticular yiews pf their ow ſt, h | 


meaſures to fix a prince o blood. domini- 


ons, even, while, op 1 
now, that this project 


ſpe ro the ſucoſion of your family, tha 1 
A a procceding will infalibly draw along their from and are near the t 


I as 1 ſhoulg: e tr wager rag egg ee derive” 
tell you fu uſtre 
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ſhould be read a ſecond time.“ Lord Cowper replied, 
+ That. no man was more ready than himſelf to do made to it; which rend. 
every thing that ſhould appear neceſſary to attain. the || it appeared ih its original ſtate. Wich theſe amend- 
ſeeming intention of this bill, the preventin the ments it was carried in the houſe of peers by a ma- 
growth of ſchiſmʒ and the further ſecuring the church || joritꝝ of ive, voices, and afterwards received the roy- 
of England. But that the enacting part would be ſo || al afſent, a MET © aw 
far from anſwering the title of it, that, in his opinion, || The houſe nes now; determined to cenſure the 
it would have a quite gontraty effect, and prove conduct of lor Bolingbroke : but the queen in order 
equally pernicious to church and ſtate. That inſtead {| to prevent, the conſequentes chat might enſue; came 
of preventing ſchiſm, and enlarging the pale of the tc the houſe of Lords on the ninth of July, and put 
church, this bill tended to introduce ignorance, and || an end to the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech; ſrom 
its inſeparable attendants, ſuperſtition and irreligion.¶ the throne TL mn | 
That in many country towns, reading, writing and | . © My Lords and Gentlemen; 
grammar ſchools were chiefly: ſupported by. the diſ: . The progteſs which has been made in publie 
ſenters; not only for the inſtruction and benefit of || buſineſs, and the ſeaſon of the year, render it both 
their own children; but like wiſe. of thoſe poor church- || convenient and neceffary; that I ſhould put an end 
men; ſo that the wppreing thoſe ſchools, would, || to this ſeſſion | 
in ſome places, ſuppreſs the feäding of the Holy Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons: 
Scriptures.” On the other hand he obſerved, * that ||. ne I return you my hearty thanks for all your good 
this bill ſtruck at the ancient rights and prerogative ſervices to me and to your country, and particularly 
of the houſe of peers; [whith, by the Fonſtitution, for the ſupplies you haye given me; as well to defray 
is the ſupreme court of judicature, and * dernier the expences of the current year; as towards the diſ- 
| reſort in all cauſes; whereas; by this bill, the Juſtices || charging 6f the national debt. In our preſent cir- 
of the peace were impowered to hear and finally de- cumſtances it could not be expected, that a full pro- 
termine the offences * the ſame. I would, my viſion ſhould be made on both theſe heads. What 
lords, added he rather enlarge than abfidge the you have granted ſhall Ye laid out with the beſt huſ- 
power of juſtices of the peace, Were it only to en- Vandry, and to the greateſt advantage. ; 
courage gentlemen to take upon them an office ſo] My Lords and Gentlemen, 
troubleſome, and ſo unprofſtable, unſeſs it be, per- hope early in the winter to meet you again, 
haps, in the county of Middlefex. But; at the ſame und to find you in ſuch a temper as is Er for 
time, my lords, 1 ſhall! never conſent to give up the the real improvement of our commerce, and of all the 


birth-right and ancient privileges of this auguſt af: other advantages of peace. My chief concern is to 


Pe 


ſembly,”of which 1 
ber. 6 eee 


ave the hohout to be a meme [| preſerve to you, and to E poſterity; our holy fe- 
el ligion; and the liberty of my ſubjects, and to procure 
he earl of Wharton attacked the ſupporters of ||. the preſent and future tranquillity of my kingdom. 
the bill with the moſt poignant irony. I am,“ ſaid || But I. muſt e plays that theſe: defirable-ends 
he, © agreeably ſurprized to ſee ſome men of pleaſure ¶ can never be attained unleſs you bring the ſame diſ- 
become on a fudden ſo religious; as to Tet up for "rt on your parts; unleſs all groundleſs jea- 
patrons of the church. But I am aſtoniſhed 'thar || Jouſies, which create and föment diviſions among you 
perſons who have been educated in diſſenting acade- de laid aſide: and unleſs ydu ſnew the ſame regard 
mies; whom I could point out, and whoſe--tutors 1 for my pretogarive; and for the honour of my "g0- 
could name, ſhould appear the moſt: forward in op- | Yerriment,"as'! 
preſſing them. © This is ſurely but an indifferent re- of my people.” '- nes 
turn for the benefit the public has received from thoſe [ This was the laſt ſpeechi the queen ever made to her 
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baye moſt at heart, and therefore he moved that it . Seyeral other very remarkable ſpeechies were made or 
this remarkable bill, and ſeveral amendments were 
made to it; which rendered it very different from what 


have always expreſſed for the rights 


ſchools; which have bred thoſe _ men, who have | parliament + her conſtiturtion was now quite broken; 


made ſo glorious a peace, and treaties that have one fit of ſickneſs ſucceedetd another; and what com- 
executed themſelves. I ean therefore ſee id reaſon; Pleted the ruin of her healthy was the dlſcords that 
for ſuppreſſing theſe academies; unleſs it he from an f prevailed among her miniſters. While the parlia- 
apprehenſion; that they may ſtill: produte greater ment continued fitting, wiey maintained ſome ap- 
geniuſes, that may drown the merits and abilities gf pestante at leaſt of unity; the fear of an attack from 
theſe great men. To be ſerious, my lord, it is n that branch of che legiſſature; but their fears being 
leſs melancholy than furprizing, that at a time when no over, they laid no reſtraint upon their paſſions. 
the court of France proſreutes the deſign they haye Their diſputes became inrolerable ;. they ſo far 
long ſince formed to extirpate our holy religion f 

when not only ſecret” practices are \uſed/to'Impoſe 4 (country, that wheriever Oxford and Bolingbroke met 
popiſn pretender on theſe realms, but men ar pub in council they ſtüdied rather to oppoſe sach other; 


4 
ö 


lickly inliſted for his ſetvice: it is, I ſay,” melan” chan to ſettle or purſue any tegular plan of govern 


choly ard ſurpriaing) that at this very time a--bilÞ||| ment. And cheir jealouſies arrived ac laſt to Tuch a 
ſhould be brought in, Which muſt tend to divide ſhameful height, that it is believed a quarrel that hap-· 


the. proteſtants ; and Tonſequentiy to weaken their] pened between them in che queen's preſence} haſtened 


. 
: 
; 


intereſt, and haſten twir ruin. But che Wonder win] her death. It is certain that the ſevereſt reproaches 
ceaſe when we conſider, that madmen were che con- paſſed between theſe miniſters on the twenty ſeventh 
trivers and promoters of this biff.“ He deelaimed of uly, when Oxford was deprived of the white 


particularly againſt the word ſchiſm, with which the ſtaff. He imputed his diſgrace'to Bolingbroke, lady 
frontiſpiece F the bill was decorated; and ſaid, “ It | 
is „ that they ſhould call ſchiſm in 
England, wh 

and therefore, if che lords who repreſented the nobi- be revenged, and leave ſome people as low: as he 


uty of thar part of Great Britain, were for this Biltz: l fund them.“ Theſe expoſtulations could not fail of 
ſhocking the queen, whoſe ill ſtate of health tender- 


he hoped, that in order. to be even with us, and eon 


Maſham, and the chancellor, and told them in the 
N . call ſcl n queen's preſence, That he had been wronged and 
at is the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland; abuſed by lies and miſrepreſentations; but he ſhould 


forgot their . her majeſty, and regard for-their 


fiſtent with themſelves;' they would move echo x ed her incapable of "ſupporting ſuch unexpected 


ing in another bill to promote: the growth f ſch She b 
in their own cduntry i He added, That both in chat ſne muſt have been abuſed by ſome, if not by all 


the bill itſelf, and alſo in the ſpeeches of 'thoſe who hef principal miniſtets ; and ſhe actually intimated 
had declared for it, ſcverulb laws were recited and to one of her phyſicians, that ſhe ſhould not long 


alledged, but there was a law which had not yet been ſurvive it. 


ſtrokes of fortune. She could not help fefſecting 


mentioned, it is the law of che goſpel, To do unto ||| - She was ſoon after ſeized with a lethargic diſorder, 


others as we would be dent unto?ꝛ: do fe 14 and the next day was ſtruck with an apoplexy. She, 
l B87” an, es mie en 07 been enk ei INT OF 32h. 
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| From the Acceſſion 4 


ho had formed, His genius, more brilliant than aka, | 
The Jacabites had flag 


= re 


and both of them tranſmitted: co N 1 it te Mrs) 
OF 


. A. HISTORY OFFENGLAND. 


however, recovered, in ſoine-degree, the ole of her I qualitics of the heart, a finegte piety, 3 
ſenſes, and during that — ve the white ſtaff Ticker affection for her n invgriable af. 


to the duke of date . g him uſe it for || bility, as well in government as in civil f. rom 
the good of her people. is — * laſt act af = theſe qualities which will render her name ee 
government, 11 the firſt of Auguſt, in || ſhe was called “ The ood: queen Anne 

the fiftierh year of and the chirceenth of her hore glorious than all the vittories char 
reign. rei 


4 * * =- 
Laces I 5 


ew ſove $evermerited higher eu ums than | Queen Anne had fix Ses ha none 
e either you er vlog a-culti- her. The duke of "Glouceſter. only 445 by 


mind, and withourſpirit ſufficient to give her || twelfth. year, all the Sara ans _ Fong.” 
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* "HE PRs 4 & * que aber TR to e the 1 
all che Jebemes af tha tories. Boy || ſent veſfels out to view che harbours of France and 
, _  lingbrake was left without Len ver whether any prepatattom were making for 
and . incapable of executing the En "invaſion. of this kingaam. They e Mr. 

Joeph Addiſon for their feevetary,! and: ordered all 
government of a nation, letters and diſpatches directed to the ſecretary of ſtate 
— — that hereditary. * be fat to him. This wav: mortifying circum- 
right would prevail in your of the pretender, | Fwy Jord — who was: now.obligetl to 


was not calculated fon the 


the motives which had 'that family fram ds Fand at the: door the eouncil - chambee, with his 
crown of. N ceived, and June. is and. papers, and to receive orders from thoſe, 
I. ves proclaimed without oppoſition. The prog 11 . wo ay before, be expeſie- to com. 
tant ſucceſſion had heen gh eftabhſheg- 22 5+ $9 ĩů ee echo 
of 2 ta 3 by whe 1 R 4 cies 


met 11 Weſtminſter an 


ntry. . "ak 2 : 
George I. A Eh- alth year. of Is. ag «| 


A yore addrefies of -cohde 


Rgraty- 


all uns: whick bad been ranted. 
AFeurity: Of any'm af: had- ori! 
ehe ot che public ene 1 "Theſe add * 


e wich his — rag rende 1 7 All 
apable of ſupporting che weight 85 . Crowe toll} 


: which he: was now. called: by the voice of the plec | hs 8 ul itted to the king, h dwajef returnedvery 
He had long been nden, 0 che Tae Arn | [ eGionateanfwers. 15 "gt r ; ft 36519 
commanded a bad 


where eee dee im une! {|| fore time behaved: in a vet) bqughty manners was, 

ſal erer Nn e e, , ir aff gt 8. ne 9555 e d 7 
Ling ag proces ed, on . -frſt; 0 4 bank N people, . tu letten to | 

e che una ceremonie ory avs xotetion - The duke: laid 

on an 8 + che letter before the. lord ho ordered a party 


jof the trained:bands/ to gift) bis, boyle;! Hie bad 
ne! a | Alke ly afſared the- „ ff 5D had: his] aſd 
0 the cable, | 


en [| woulc inwichably wein of. 
religion e had 1 he 


ingain-the-ttcaty ef peant con- 
ir hopes on him fox! E at Utrecht partiuniaihy with rrgand kde 
che preſervation of heir r 6 cad hare I! jj exxlemens of; the crown; in thetouſe of Hanover. 
and ſta te. And the garbof Pæteersehp whir arrived in An- 
Tbe ame ceromobies was performed in al don fram France on the e Auwgull, informed 
cities and towns: in Englend without: the leaſt dife; | — by. 2 9 bikitig bad given kim the 
rurbarice any v here: except at Oxford, where a perſon, [| ſame df widen Jherville received: 
in the habit 10 . a eden. brought. a letter to. dea letter from the mag Toys approving: of his 
mayor, requiring him to proclaim the pretender. Eh: candud, = and another from hjs.meſtert I- Lewis IV. to 
mayor communicated the letter to the eee Phat mem: y, containing the: ſame dudlaratian. 
hat manare 23 declared, Fhat: having hien 
informed of ſame reports, Which hinted': big having! 
deſigned to make ſome alterations in the: AEN. 
'heith oughs proper ro declare, as he bad; already: done: 


ſecretary: Bromley, repreſentative univexſity 
of Ox who returned them letters of thanks. 
DID hundred 17 be, to che earl,of Feterbaraugh, eher chaſe ore 
rewar ' A Pane 8 the to the earl of , that t reports: We 
author. 1 f akagether: falle- and. groundleſs ; tber choukiog = of 

All poſſible precautions had been taken by. the | Spain having ſent the carding} del Guidige _ 
lords of the: regency, to: guard againſt a ſurprize. ſador to Franec, which. might create ſeme ſ 

They diſpatched ſuch officer of the army as they. |] his moſt chriſtian majeſty; had deſired e 
knew "y could truſt to their has aaa * gave * to recal him: and that the elector f 


at 8 


r in the bach ef the  Jords-juitfces 
te occaſion af their wertig 0 


MB larion the king. 5 Ms 
| ramen, 


33 in. che 2 r — 1 . 11 berville, the French miniſter; having bor 
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Brunſwick; having; ſonſe time before dis death bf hel of a fall, and this had engaged ſeveral of their leaders 
queen, ſignified that Whenever his acceſſion ito | the ¶ in practices not only dangerous; but directly oppolite 


cron of Great Britain ſnould take place: he {would 1 to the meaſures for maintaining the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
cultivate an acquaintance with France; his moſt jt ſion. The Ing, highly eſteemed for his prudence; 


ine, 4, A e. 


cbriſtian majeſty, on his part, aſſurect the; lords quſ- | ſeemed capable of diſtinguiſhing the hears of faction, 
' tices; that he would u all that lay in his power to or at leaſt of turning them to the publie good. Poſ- 
maintain a good intelligence and àmity between tlie fibly he might have ſucceeded had he maintained. an 
mo Cromenen Ä | equal balance between the two | parties; and endea- 


But fenfible how little dependence could be placed youred to unite them by à proper conduct and ad- 
on the French kihg's aſſurances they exerted all their ¶ dreſs; but hether he thòught it impoſſible to recon · 
| power ta pur the nation in a poſture: of defence, as eile uren | Pars! the ty 
peact of the realm aboitive. While they were thus tories Carried him beyond proper bound, he gave all 
nobiy employed, Mr: Murray arrived with expreſſes | his confidente'to their adverſarie 
| 


— — 


from Hanover; infotming the regency; that his ma- devoted to the new government. 


jeſty had deferred his departure for ſome days an io .' This tended only to widen the brea W 8 3 


ordered the lords: juſticks to remove lord Bolingbroke ¶ the number of enęmies to the principles of the revo- 
from his dffer of fecretary of tate, This vas ac, lution. . Not only che papiſts ſpouſed the intereſt of 
cording» done ona tlie chirty-firſt of Auguſt, and the abdicatkd family, but alſo great numbers of thoſe 
not without particular marks of diſplzaſuteg for the ¶ ho profeſſed the tenets of the church of England; 
ſeals were not only taken from him, but the doors of | and it was feared they would join with the | catholics; 
his Office were locked and ſealedꝰ] 210g yl 1 ho | to dethtone a prince whom they conſidered 48 a fo- 
The ſuddem drath of the queen :cantountled the reigner. Neither the famous diſtinction Between à 
.courrofBrance p-chey- found'3t -»as-unipaltible zar bud 
them to oppoſe the proteſtant ſucceſſiom tothe crown, | paſſive obetlienoe, wa yet forgot; and hence ſeveral 
and therefore they acknowledged George; elector 11 refuſed to take the oat 8 of allegiance. and abjuraz 
Hanover; king of Great Biitam i Fhe pretehdet, | tion: It ble n 5 F be TRY FOE 
. who had been flattered with the hopes of aſſutniſig . Thie changes that enfusd were a farther proof that 
the Engliſh throne, botfi by the miniſtets of France the tories were to expect no favour from the new 
nnd England, no ſboher heard that :the queen was King, ' Bolingbroke had been diſmiſſed before his 
either dead, or paſtralbhopes of recovery, than he arrival and lord! (Townſend appointed fecretäry of 
poſted immediately to Verfailles ; Ihꝭ¹ before he tate in his oο. The cbmmand of the army was 
reached the palace, he was: met: by the: marquis: dt 
Torcy, who told him, © That his moſt chriſtiat ma 
jeſty was ſurprized at his being retürned into his dd 
minions, knowing the engagements he Was under 
with regard to the ſucceſſion of the :crown of Great 
Britain in the houſe of Hanover; and therefdte de. 
ſired him to quit his tertitories iminetliately:* Atoms ' 
iſhed atx this unexpeRed reception, the pretender mate 
a melancholy viſit to the queen - dowager of England, 
who reſided at Chaillotꝭ. tand returned to the court of 
Lorraim at Lune ville? ff . 
Theking landed at Greenwich on the fxteenth'of | 
September about ſixo in the evening, where he Wag 
received by the duke of Northumberland, captain of 
the life- guard, and the lord- chancellor at the head of Alter to | 
the lotds of the regency. His majeſty choſe to walk to other public:employments, and the whigs triumph- 
to his houſe inithe park; accompanied by moſt of che {| ed with as High a hand on this occaſion; as py had 
nobility, and great numbers of the principal gentry; I] before) been hiimbled and diſgraced- Such 
through an infinite croud of perſons of. all condi- 
tions. The parliament had already granted him the 
ſame revenue enjoyed by the late queen: And in- | 
ſtead of five thouſand: pounds promiſed in the late | conſiſts not of obtaining the attachment of a few at 
! 


» * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| general vc alf the forces in Great Britain, and pay- 


reign, one hundred thouſand were now offered to any 
one who ſhould take the pretender in caſe he attempt. 


ed an invaſion 


[ 


| | in has that he Was reſolved to maintain the 
Th £10521 5% 573-10 fit 25 ig of 

The duke of Marlborough was diſtinguiſhed among 

the croud of courtiers; for king George was both-a 
politician and a ſoldier; and his maxim was, Never 
to abandon his friends, to do juſtice to all, and to 
fear nobody.“ The king made his public entry on larly careful to ſecure: propetty, that precious right 
the twentieth of September, with great pomp and 
magnificence. Above two hundred coaches belong: 
ing to the nobility: and gentry, all drawn by ſix horſes, 
preceded the kings. He was met at St. Margaret's 
hill in Southwark, by the lord- mayor, : aldermen; 
recorder, ſheriffs:and officers: of the city of London; 
in whoſe name Sir Peter King, the recorder, made a 
congratulatory ſpeech. The lord- mayor delivered 
the ſword to the king, who returned it, and: he bore 
it in the proceſſion : g ablog zb Hi gifc¹ 
The animoſity vhich ſubſiſted between the two par: 


teen archbiſhops and biſnops, though two ſees were 


the duke of an "WS ſeventy earls and viſcounts, 
and among them the earl of Oxford and viſcount 


ties, was at this time higher than ever. The tions of joy throughout the kingdom ſeemed to be 


king de jure and a king de facto, nor the doctrine of 


Bolingbroke,” and as many barons; The demonſtra- 


who had been in diſgrace during the four laſt years 
of the queen's reign, were filled with -reſentment at 
hoped to have full ſatisfaction under a reign, the 
commencement of which they conſidered asithe end 


—— 
— — ü 


general on this happy event; ſoime- few places ex- 
cepted where the populace ſhewed their hatred to 
the proteſtant ſueceſſion by riots and dutrages. 


One of the principal articles of the treaty of 
Utrecht preſcribed to Lewis XIV. was the demolition 


of cheir humiliation. The tories were apprehenſive || of Dunkirk, a port which had coſt immenſe ſums, and 


56 


) 


+ 


7B Was 


tile the turbulent paſſions of the two parties; or 


aries;' who were more 


vacant; all the dukes in and about London, except 


— c__ — 


554 A. D. 1915. 
was become an object of jealouſy. and terror to the I table; This if not retrieved; ruſt dene 


Engliſh, On executing the treaty,” the canal of Mar- j 
dyke. was widened, and made a port almoſt equal: to The public debts are very great, and ful 


—— 


moe add ruin our navigation. sik aw 

that of Dunkirk. Lord Stair; the Engliſh ambaſta- Wenn ever fince the fatal ceſſation of. arms, wig 
dor, complained of this in very ſtrong terms. it is firſt care was to prevent a fatther t cas fi 
{aid the anſwer made by Lewis was, I have always I| debts; by paying off forthwith! a great reac! nutnher K 
been maſter at home, ſometimes abroad: do not make I ſflips, which had been: kept in pay, when „there s by 

me remember it. Voltaire aſſures us that this ariſwerz I no occaſion for continuing ſuch an expence. 1 
which he thinks an improper one, did not come out Gentlemen of the houft Of  odnirtions; | 
of the mouth of Lewis. But whether this was really If ... « 1 rely upon you for fuch ſupplies as ct 


10 9 
0 
pteſent 


the caſe or not, his pride was certainly capable of I eircumſtances of our affairs require: for this: year's 


uttering it. Times were now altered; and the Eng: ſervice; and for the ſupport of i the blic Faith. 

liſh i. 70 ſatisfactian: the works of Mardyke ¶ proper eftimates/ſhiall be laid before. og that - 

were ſuſpended and afterwards nine under the may 2 of them; and what you ſhall Judge 
regenc - 2.) | neceſiary vi your Eres HO ſullice 

| The ſpirit of of mutiny tai Salle f in * the nation. mine. 1 | % 
The complaints of the vanquiſhed party echoed from . 4 1 doubt act but za d eidb mein op 
every quarter, and in almoſt every town. The tories 2 that nothing can contribute more to the ſuppott 


did not fail ta calb in the intereſt of the church as a of the credit of the nation, than oſpirit obfervanee 


ſanction to their own,; ; Down with the Whigs! 
Sacheverel for ever !” was the ery, The. nne, 
who went by the title of the chevalier de Stic 


| of all parliamentary engagements: T1905 „ 0 
The branches of rhe reveuneg formerlpgrates 
for the fup bro ort of the civil government; Ard ſo, far 
attempted 8 avail himſelf of this junſtute, by pub | etcunibered-and;ahenated; that the produte>of the 
liſhing a manifeſto, wherezh he complained- 1 a funds which tema ant have been 
foreign prince had been proclaimed contraty to the || with fall greatly hort of what. Was at ſirſt de 

fundamental and inconteſtable law of hereditary right; I for maintaining che honbur and dignity ofthe tromy. 
obſerving that no act of parliament could ſet — 4 Lend fince n my happlheſs;:43 Tam cohfident- you 
that law, and that his ſubjecte, by violating it | #hinkiit-yours;to'ſee a prince of Walesg — 1a 
were no leſs ieee, . themſelves than ww zn dus time-ſuticeed me on tin threne, tarid) tb: {bt him 


him. 1 enten 0 At: 
A. D. 49005 Itis tans ſuppaſethat the Ling | pledges of our care and concern for youh: Poſterity, 
would be very deſirous of having the:cadvice of hits | this:muſt, occaſion an expetice;; toi-whiche:the [nation 
parliament, | A proclamation was accordingly pub: | Has:not for: many rars been accu. 
| liſhed for. diffolving the old and calling a new Parlias | | furcly no man will grudge; and there 
ment. This proclamation was filled with com doubt but you will think of it de 3 alſe@nk 
againſt thoſe who had ſhewed themſtlves diſaffected which Ihavertaſfon to hopa froin eure eat; 
to the eſtabliſhed government, It was added, * that || +: - My Jords and gentlemen; 
his majeſty. hoped ſuch perſons only would be elected | -- eyes of all Europt — upon Sons, nike 
as were capable of putting un end to the preſent diſ. Beide of this firſt ſeſſion. Let no unhapꝑy diy ian 
orders, and that particular attention would be paid of parties here at home divert you from purſuing the 
to ſuch as had ſupported: the ptoteſtant ſucceſſion | common imereſt of your country. Bet no wicked 
when in danger.“ Nothing could be more clearly in imutions diſtjniat the minds bf dy fathe&3:: Fhe 
pointed out to the Whigs; eb much more ſtrongl on ¶ eſtabliſhed conſtitution in church And ſtatt᷑ ſnall he tie 
which fide he wiſhed the votes to fall. Arvety ſtrong rule of my ment. The H 
oppoſition, was,. however, made by the _ 7 hers proſperity of my people ſhall be the chief care of m 
but the influence of the court, and: hr hfe: Thoſe Who afilt n me in tarryiti on theſe ſneaſures 
among the people, produced the delired 9 I ſhall always eſltem my beſt friends; and. I, doubt 


large majority were on the ſide. of the reyolutiom || Hot but I ſhulh he able; with your 2 to dif- 


The new parliament met on the ſeventeenth of deen e appoint che dt gn of thoſe who-would: vel me 
and the commons having elected Mr. Spencer Comp. | of that blelogwhich 1 moſt value, 17 cal of 
ton for their ſpeaker, the ſeſſion was opened on the ny people.?7 

twenty-firſt, 'by the following - ue 18 "rhe Lebe addoedies of both Ps lay rodabls tothe 
throne: x 

_ « My lords and ener: io wo. 

This being the firſt opportunity, 1 win had of | 
meeting my people in parliament, ſince it pleaſed || the very ue 'the pretender; and recover res 
God to call ine to the throne! of my anceſtors, I putation of the kingdom in foreign paris; the lo 


declared 4 they would take ſuch meafures a8 Would 


moſt gladly make uſe-of it, 40 thank my faithful and of which they hoped toconvince' the world by their | 


loving fubjeds for that zeal and firmneſs, which hath actions, is by no means to be impnted to the nation 


been N in defence of the proteſtam ſueceſſion, || in general, gave occaſion to a very warm debate. 


againſt all che open and ſecret practices that have been || Fhe tories altedged 4 that it was injurous to the late 
uſed to defeat it; and I ſhall never forget the obliga || queen's memory; andclafhed with that part of his 
tion I have to thoſe, who karetliflinguiſhed themſelves majeſty's ſpeech; which recommended to both houſes, 
upon this occaſion. the avoiding the unhappy diviſions of parties; and 


It were to be wiſhed that the anparclieled ſuc- that it was unjuſt th condemn perſons without hearing 


ceſſes of a war, which was ſo wifely and chearfully them.” Lortf Bolingbroke in pafticular, was 
ſupported by this nation, in order to procure a good warm on this ſubject, and moved that part of the cla 
peace, had been attended with a ſuitable conclufion; || might be omitted. But it was carried t bim 
but it is with concern I muſt tell yon, that ſume con- and the addreſs was preſented: in its ub ae 
_ ditions, even of this peace, eſſential to the ſecurity But though lord! Bolingbreke ſp with. great 
and trade of Great Britain, are not yet dulycexecured; boldneſs ; in parliament, pr: peared every where in 


and the - performance. of the — -may be looked || public with great boldneſs, yet he did not think pro- 


upon as precarious until we have . dene per to ſubmit his conduct to a fair trial. He departed 

alliances, to:guaranty the preſent treat. E ftom London, and diſguiſed as u ſervant to 
«© The pretender, who» ſtill reſides | in, oy Vigne; he paſſed over to thee tient end lande 

threatens to diſturb: us, and boaſts af the affiſtanee at Calais on the thirtieth of March. 

which he ſtill expects here, n g his former dil. 

appointments. mia examination bf the royal prockmation. Sir Wil 


K u of our eat is readered p | ham nene nee K Was a 
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Rranted te me, 


bleſſed with many children; the heſt and tnoſt vauable 


but ſuch as 
Ido not 


appureſs;: daſe land 


king's ſpeech. The concluding elauſe by which they 
preſerve the public orodit/ reftore our tradt,extipguiſh 


Some of the members had che boldnefs: -o-propoſe 


Py en K we: wh Oy KK. 


A. D. che 
4137 Tre 


5 and of dan erdits toe uence t 6 the con con 
bee es he houſe was Fe 
ina fate, amd tlie cy, 


6 the to1 wer! to the tower! 
unded from every corner. He was ordered. to Wi *th- 
draw, 1 ind 


one hin om And rwerty mem T5 GE | 
nied him. The reſt agreed 1 855 A he ſhoul: 7 epri- 


pan be 1 repri- | 
manded by the ſpeaker, which w lone ACCOr 

The whigs now init © © 
late negotiat! — Kan afecrer comm 


committee 
for that pu zue The famous Sir 
| 9 oihted 


chatitiat' Wade after Pe 
125 1 ipedche( lord Boſintz oke of high 

# the atthot of a parc tfcat 7 conch 
Lewis Lord Contngſby * 


immediately 


dingly. | 
uife into the | 
e Was ap 


dobert alpole 


peach the 


te ate 


hand; 0 he h 
clerk; 

] imp 121 
tretſon, and 
Harley, 
defence. 


my th pee of U tech 1 an 15 0 5 DEAE, 
'& a ain ail be 425 We: ese 
bope unp kached James 2 8 e © $7 Irmond 
treaſon; and ther high” 


tes an mi emeanors. 
The duke Wd deferic 4 by ſex eycral I members, I 
Joſeph Jekyll aid, 


in Patrſchlat yas 
room for mercy, he hop ed. it would to th that ; 


podle, generdus, and courageous fe, who 0 hal, d, in a 
courſe of many years, exerted thioſe great. Accomp liſh- | 

ments for the good and honour of his 7 2 FE at | 
a; the ſtatüte 6 of Edward III. on which, the c charge 0 of | 

hig k-treaſon againſt kim Was founded, hz id be en m ti. 

gated by ſubſequent acts, the liguſe bus not, in is 

opinion, to take adyantas I of that ac 

duke, but dnly | to 1 1mpeac ach him of high, Eeines. and | 

miſdemeanors. | FR 6ccalioned a long and warm 


as  impeached the 
' he th Ie ſcholar; 1 


Hates, earl of Giterch 


the earl 1 ON lch 8 brother, 


Fei 


LES 


debate; bur che queſt b, being püt, it was carried 
for is inf gehe 1 duke ' perceiving he was 
already pie zjucg ed b 18 eneffiles, who were deter- 


mined to carry on hs conf de with, 1 E whole 
force of their party, conſulted his own. ſafety, by 
n Wedel Hom: th ie 1 | 

e conimioin, 9555 


and emitted to fate ee Ray. 1 frer pi 

teſting his innocehce, and obſervin 154 miniſters 
of ſtate, who only, executed the 955 of their Jorg | 
reign, were reſponſible for their conduct, every mm 
ber of that houle might one day be expoſed to £4 
ſame misfortunes. - He added, My lords, Fam! 
about to take my leaye of Jour lor hs and this 


honoürable houſe, perhaps for ever. I ſha 6 0 down 
my life with leaftire, in a cauſe fayourec 57 my dear 
royal mile. When 1 conſider. that am to be 


judged by the juſtice, honour and virtue of my peers, | | 
I ſhall acquieſce, and” retire with r content: 
and, my lords, God's Yu be done 5. 


He Was d ſuffered to fyrn to bis on 1 8, in 


is be. | 
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Stan. 
f high- | 
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; (ge ainſt the 


NT oa 


of Sept, 
| 1 
xo parlia- | 


ſecond of 


| the 17 


I! into cuſt 


Tower, notwithſtanding his bad ſtate of h calth. "The 
populace followed | him 1 in Frowgs, inveighing againſt 


his perſecutors. | lat 
Theſe ri gorous proceng | 02685 17 TR 
he fo had a litt 


ferments, I ondeh and 

fore been fille with tum ts he popuiace, on the 
king's birth- ay, e in effigy, and in- 
ſulted the « courtiers, e jacobites Kere in motion 
in every part of the Engden; z and * majeſty in- 


1 n of this 2974 


jun. 


. A. D. 171 355 
1) formed the paillirnekit that the: nation wds threatened 
ith an invaſion. The habtas, Lorpf $ at Was! imme. 
1 ately ſriſpended, and orders were Med: to arreſt all 
uſpeTtcd . perſons. A reward. of one hyndred thou- 
ſhnd pounds" was offeted to any p erſon, who ſhould 
| take the x retender, dead, or A 175 Troops were 
Failed, a bert Was equip ed, and every necella ary Pre- 
paration made for rendering the . attempt. abortive. 
he alarm was not Neg. dündation. The tories | 
had held correſpondence abroad; and the 1 8 
relied on = romiſes of Lewis. XIV. but th that UNS 
firſt of September, the face of 
in that WW Jom was toll changed. | Ne Teas 
9 85 ta the duke © Orleans, Who. 


the power nor Iticlination to ſacrifice as had 15 5 | 
the ſtate by governed to Topper x 42 000 of | 
who had very ſmall hopes of! 
ke claimed as hi 8 birth r 55 0 | 
e jacobites had, . bow: ß 5 
retreatin 10 a! lap Sh af 
pretender's ſtandatd. on B 1 en of on the 505 155 
tember. c en ca iſed him to be pro- 
1 Cal 8 J Pert bergen As 
and 8 other 5 faces. : 0 f ae erſons 
teh 520 And mmitted to aſtl Fan 
Jurgh 155 * 55 found means t pre the vigi- 
= & the E 1h Fett | d lande Re. officers, 
ogether with 4 conſitle ab bl quantity of arms and 
munition, in NOR This Was; owcyer, the 
5 aſſiſtance the pfetender oral, from France. 
I regent Sung i it his intereſt to cultivate a friend- 
ſhip with the Englill miniſtry 15 e rebels now 
publiſhed 4 a manifeſto, in which bikes gain: > their rea- 
Ins for taking UP, artis; 1 ate grievances 
of. the Arg, and protniſe d to 175 8 x long ks” 
bout t c lame 5 e à conſpiracy w ce at 
Fan ö Sh es 15 ng ec le, 1 the eighth of 
28 5 te 50 eleven af twelve at night; but 
Eo tn abortive by the care and vigi- | 
Ne r 0 
we uh rgyle bein ointe 838 
K Hief hy "the 35 in 8 oY ſet out, on the 
ninth of September, for th on kihgdom,. and about 
the ſame tins the carl FJ cherland offeret}. his ſer= 
vice to 8⁰ and rai raiſe 88 clan ans in. the moſt 
| northern counties of Scotlan 4 ol ich was readily 
accepted, ahd the Queeyborugh 1 of war was 
| pointed | to Carry tliither.. Several other Scot- 
tiſh peers, pix the duke of Roxhurgh, the 
Ee of A 1 5 1 We dale, the carls of 
Selkirk and Lo , Roſs, Jaddi lington; Forfar, G8. 
. 5 51 his . of ſhewing gh 
oyalty to their Fe an —_—_ country. 
About this time à dangerous coriſpiracy: was dit. : 
covered 3 and Te! 8 ortiye in England. On the 
eptembe 7 e Paul, who 
had a ccd, in the firſt TOE nt of foot- guards, 
was ſecured, and the next day ſent. priſoner to. the 
Gatehouſe. was charged ith enliſting men for 
the pretender's s ſervice, 7 84 other treaſonable. prac- 
tices. The titular duke of Powis, a Roman catholic, 
'was committed jv. the 105. or high-treaſon; and 
Land down 125 Ser alſo taken 
arrant iſſued for apprehendin 
the * ct Mag K. the ſame time, Tt ſecretary 
Stank tope 34 ws the commons, s that he was 
commanded by the king to communicate to them, 
{| that his une hay ing lt cauſe to ſuſpect that Sir 
itliam indham, Sir John Packington, Mr. Ed- 
ward Hervey, ſen. Combe, Mr. Thomas Foſter, 
r ohn Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſton, 
were 3 in a deſign to ſupport the intended in- 
„ had given orders for appre- 
delired the conſent of the houſe, 


ing them, an 


e cauſin them to be committed and derained, if 
he Thould —— it neceffary.” This was unanimouſly 
agreed to and an addreſs preſented to his majeſty for 
that purpoſe. 

The cs conſent of the houſe being thus obtained, war- 
fants v were immediately iſſued for apprehending the 


ſix 


- B&* 
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ſix members; two of whom, Hervey and Anſtis, hap- | 
zened to be then in town, were immediately ſecured: | 
r. Hervey, ſome few days after, ſtabbed himſelf 
with a knife, ih two or three places of his breaſt ;- but 
the wounds did not prove mortal. Mr. F oſter bid 
defiance to juſtice, and with the aſſiſtance of two Ro- 
miſh lords, raiſed a rebellion in Northumberland, 
Sir John Packington was brought up to town from 
Wordeſterſnire, and after being examined before the 
douncil; was honourably diſcharged. Mr. Kynaſton 
made his eſcape, and colonel Huſke, a captain in the 
foot guards was ſent down with a meſſenger to appre- 
hend Sir William Windham, in Somerſetſhire. On 
their arrival, which was about five in the morning, 
they deſited to ſee Sir William immediately; but the | 
rter told them he was in bed and could not yet be 
poke with. The colonel told him he came expreſs, 
and that the perſon with him had a packet of letters 
of ſuch conſequence; that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for him to Inform his maſter of their arrival imme: 
diately. This alarmed the porter, and Sir William 
immediately leaped our.of bed, and came in his gown ' 
to the colonel, who told him he was his priſoner, the 


mn A at the ſame time ſhewing him the badge of raiſing inſurrecxions in many parts of my kingdoms 
his office. Sir William faid he readily ſubmitted; The endeavouring to perſuade my peopk chat 


but deſired no noiſe might be made to frighten his 
_  Hady, "who was chei ind child, Nee now - envercy) | 

« chamber, where the eolone),' ing Sir William's | 
coat and waiſtcoat lie, told him he had orders to ſeize 
all his papers, and that he muſt take leave to ſearch | 


his pockest, where he found a bundle of papers, 


which he ſecured. © Sir William would have diverted | 
him by offering him the keys of his eſcrutores in 
order to ſearch for more; but the colonel had now | 
ſecured thoſe of the moſt importance. Sir William 
defired the colonel would ftay till ſeven'o*clock, when | 
he would order his carriage to be ready; adding, he 


of. the truſt and confidence you 


j tection and welfare of my 


Gnuation, after the ſolemn affurances 


would only retire and put on his clothes, and take 


leave of his lady. This was granted; but the colo- 


nel ſoon found he had been too complaiſant; Sir 
William inſtead of returning made his eſcape. On 
the colonel's return a proclamation ' was iſſued, pro- 
miſing a thouſand pounds reward to any perſon Who 
ſhould apptehend Sir Williag. | 
Sir William found it would be in vain to ſecret 
himſelf, and therefore repaired to London, and. fur- : 
rendered himſelf to the earl of Hertford, captain of 
one of the troops of life- guards. After a ſtrict ex- 
amination before the council, he was committed to 
the Tower; notwithſtanding the duke of Somerſet 
offered to bail him. This refuſal ſo irritated the 
duke, that he immediately reſigned all his places. 
On the twenty-firſt of September, the king came 
to the houſe of peers, and after giving the royal aſſent 
to ſuch bills as were ready, put an end to the ſeſſion 
with the following ſpeech from the throne 
„ My lords and gentlemen, n 
4 am perfuaded you are all by this time very de- 
ſirous of fome receſs, and that it cannot be deferred 
longer without great inconvenience to your private 
ans. VVV 
Rut before I can part with you, I muſt return 
you my moſt ſincere thanks, for your having finiſhed, 
with ſo much wiſdom and unanimity, what I recom- 


— 


* 2 


mended to your care; and particularly I thank you | 


gentlemen of the houſe of commons, for the provi- 
ſion you have made, as well for the ſupport of the 


| Taid a laſting Obligation upon me ; and . 


| next winter, 'will be uſeful on many. a 


"3 
— . 


\ "YE - 


cannot ſufficiently commend the e 


4» 10 '? | al : id HA 
with which you empowered me, at a 11 3 patch. 


natiore was in ſo naked and defenceleſs K See 
ro make fuch preparations. as I ſhall think Bare 
for our ſecurity, You'ſhall have ng reaſon hen 
r | on whos? : eV? 
I ſhall never vſe to any other end, than für d nch 
e n 
. © Tt was ſcarce to be imagined, that 2 8 c 
proteſtant ſubje&ts, who have known and enjoyed 42 
benefits of. ouf excellent Conſtitution and 1855 os d 
of the great dangers from which they | were 'wonde 
fully delivered by the happy. reyoluricn, ſhowld 5, 
any. aber e e be diawn into meaſure; 
that muft at once deſtroy their religic u and en 


— 


and ſubject them to papery and arbitrary power. But 


ſuch has been our misfortune, that tog many of m 

people have been deluded, and made inſtrumehtal 15 
the pretender's deſigns, wh6 had never dared to think 
of, invading, us, or railing a, rebellion, had he not 
been encouraged by the ſucdeſs his emiſſaties and 


ee ad attually. had. ie firing, ph; dars and 
ql cumults, and by the farther hopes they. .cntertain_ of 
FOE TS? on 


| the church of England is in danger under my govern. 


ing on this wicked and traiterous deſigy. This in- 
Unuation, after the ſolemn affurances I have given, 
and my having laid hold om all opportynities :to- g. 
every thing that may tend to the advantage pcs | 5 
church of Pogland- is both unjuſt and ungrateful 
Nor can I believe ſo groundleſs and maliciohs a ca- 
lumny can make any impreſſion on the minds of my 
faithful ſubjects, or that they can be fo far miſled, as 
ro think the church of England is to be ſecured. by 


EE EI; HALTS] * 4 * AY 
ment, has been the main;artifice employed in carry. 


fetting a popiſh pretender.on the throne. |," 

The proofs this parliament has given of their 
unſhaken duty and affection to me, and of. theit loye 
and zeal for the intereſt of their country, will recom- 
mend you to the goof opinion and eſteem of all, who 
have their religion and liberty truly at heart, and has 


* 
y 


| * queſtion 
* 7 1 4 4 P b K "yp & 44 -A- 8 „ ns | ws 8 , 1 
not, but by your farther aſſiſtance in the ſeveral 


counties to which you are going, with the bleſſing of 


Almighty God, who has ſo frequently interpoſed in 


$5 


| favour of this nation, I ſhall-be able to diſappoint 


and defeat the deſign of our enemies. 


_ 4 . . 


Our meeting again to do bulinels, early in the 
* on many accounts, parti- 
cularly that the ſitting of parliaments may be again 
brought into that ſeaſon of the year which is moſt 
convenient; and that as little delay may be given 25 


poſſible to your judicial proceedings; and 1 ſhall at 


preſent give ſuch orders to my lord chancellor, as 
may not put it long out of my power to meet you 
on- a e ed ß 


The defigned inſurrection in the weſtern counties 


was ſo well concerted, and the conſpirators fo power- 
ful and numerous, that the jacobites at Bath, depend- 


ing on their majority, openly aſſerted, that the affair 
WW | Wh 2 I . a 
of Scotland was only a diverſion to draw the king's 
troops that way; but that the effectual attempt 
would foon be made in the weſt. The government, 


however, having received information of the ſecret 


honour and dignity of the crown, as for the other 
neceſſary occaſions of the public; eſpecially for your 
having done it by means ſo little burthenſome to my 


proceedings of the malecontents, took ſuch meaſures 
as rendered all their deſigns aborcive, Their fi 


attempt was intended to be againſt Briſtol, which 


they propofed to make a place of arms. This was 


people z which I aſſure you recommends the ſupplies || prevented by the earl of Berkley, lord-licutenant '0 


to me, above any other circumſtance whatever, 
* My lords and gentlemen, n, 
ce The open and declared rebellion, which is now | 
actually begun in Scotland, muſt convince all, who 
do not wiſh to ſee us given up into the hands of a po- 
peiſn pretender, of the dangers to which we have 
deen and are ſtill expoſed- 5 | 
„ Trhoughtit incumbent on me to give you the 


the county, and governor of that city, who, repal 
thither immediately and took the neceſſary precau- 
tions for fecuring that important place. Several 
pornns warp apprehended, and among the relt Mr. 
art, a merchant, who was charged with. havin 
collected a vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores for the ule 
of the conſpirators. Beſides part of Lumley s eg. 
ment of horſe, and the two battalions of Stanw ut 


earlieſt notice of the deſigns of our enemies; and II and Pocock, who were already in Briſtol, colonel 
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under the command of major- general Wade, marched 


received very willingly into Newcaſtle ; but on 
approaching the town, they were ſurprized to find | 
the gates ſhut againſt them. They marched imme- | 


troops or companies ſuch as ſhould be willing, to 


and 


Chudleigh's regiment of foot marehied thither about 
the beginning of October. 


Windfor's regiment of horſe; and Rich's: dragoons, 


to Bath, which was both the rendezyous and one of 


ag; 
* 


che arſenals of the conſpirators. Upon a ſtriet ſearch 


che king's officers diſcoyered and ſeized eleven Cheſts | 
of . fire-arms; a hogſhead filled with baſket-hilged | 
' ſwords, and another of cartoutches, three pieces of | 


cannon and one mortar, which had been buried under 


ground. About two hundred horſes were ſeized; and 
eight of the ptincipal leaders 14 
The diſaffected in the north of England were more | 


ſucceſsful than their brethren. in the weſt, Meaſures 
had been concerted at London by the pretender's 


aſſtance from captain John Shaftoe, a helf pa 
officer, and captain John Hunter, in North Tyne, 
who had a commiſſion from queen Anne to raiſe an | 
independent company,. Beſides, theſe , was captain 
Robert Talbot, an Iriſh papiſt; who had been in the 
French ſervice. He carried an account of the 
reſolutions formed in London; and by his advice | 
every neceſſary precaution, was taken for preventing 


* 


1 
: 


any part of their ſcheme from traſſpiringgg. 

The firſt appearance of their riſing in arms was 
about the latter end of September, When the earl. of | 
Derwentwater was informed, that a warrant. was 
iſſued by the ſecretary of ſtate for appriepding him, 


and that the meſſengers were already in the neighbay 
hood of Durham. This ſufficiently alarmed the 
whole party, and a meeting of all the chiefs was 
held, Where it was reſolved to throw off the maſques, 
and openly declare their intentions. The pretender 

was accordingly proclaimed in ſeveral towns with the 
uſual formalities. They. did not doubt of being 


diately to Hexham, where they ſeized all the arms 
and horſes they could meet with and proclaimed the 
pretender. Here they received advice, that the lord 
Kenmure, the earls of Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Win- 


toun, who had taken up arms in the weſt of Scotland, || h 
had entered England to join them and advanced as far | 


— 


as Rothbury. - They accordingly left Hexham on the 
nineteenth of October, and after a long march, 
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At the ſame time lord | 


friends, ſome time before the inſurrection roke . out | 
in Northumberland. T be ibſurgents received, great || 
Shaftoe, a halt-pay || f 


baur- | 
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colonel Chartres, who cammanded a few troops in 
that places ; propoſed to blow. up a fine bridge over 
which they were to paſs in- order. to ohſtrut their 
entry; but the inhabitants oppoſed this propoſition. 
| The colonel therefore thbught it adviſeable to leave 
the town; after having orgdered:ſome barrels of poder 
to be thrown. into a well in order to prevent the 

| falling into the hands of the rebels. The inſurxents 


joined by a conſiderable number of gentlemen and 


mſelves with being joined by the tories. 
159 General C arpentery be ing informed that the rebels 
were in full march towards Lancaſter, reſolved: to 
| purſue them with the dragoons only; perſuaded he 
ſhould be joined by the king's troops: in the weſt. He 
Na miſtaken, and his er being joined by a 
conſiderable body undet general Willes, they marched 
to Ribble bridge, fully reſolved to attack the inſur- 
gents in Ereſton. The very morning;of their arrival 
general Forſter gave orders fox the rebel army to march, 
not in the leaſt ſuſpecting the king's, troops were ſo 
near. He had depended for intelligence from the 
gentlemen of Lantaſter, who had promiſed: that no 
par ty, of tlie king's troops ſhoald advance within 
orty miles of Preſton without, his knowledge. He 


[| was accordingly ſurprized when. he received! advice 
that general Willes was within ſight. of the town: 


He advanced, however, at the head | of a party: of 
horſe to view the poſture of the royal forces; and 
perceiving they were in full march towards him, he 
returned immediately to the town to give them a warm 
reception. ; YET : iin fe nw 


24 . * 


joined the Scots that night, They all marched: the 


next day to Woller, where they received adyice that 


the highlanders, who had croſſed: the Forth under 
Mackintoſh were marching to join them, upon which 
they continued their route to Kelſo in Scotlanßc. 
The rebellion being thus. kindled both in England 
and Scotland, it was thought proper to demand from 


the States-general, the ſix thouſand men ſtipulated by 


treaty. The demand was immediately complies 
with, and the neceſſary preparations were, made .for 
their embarkation. But as it would be ſome time 
before the Dutch could land in England, Pitt's 
regiment of horſe, and three regiments of foot, had 
been ſent for from Ireland, and landed at Cheſter, the 
beginning of October. Aſſociations were alſo entered 
into throughout the kingdom for the defence of his 
majeſty's perſon and gavernment; and the lords. Iieu- 
tenants of the counties were impowered to form into 


aſſociate, and to grant them commiſſions in the king's 
„„ 1 V 
On the twenty- fifth of October, lieutenant general 
Carpenter, who was ordered to advance againſt the 
rebels, left New caſtle and marched at the head of one 
regiment of foot and three of dragoons, towards 
Kelſo, where the rebels {till continued. A. council 


Ihe rebels, were not in the leaſt diſcouraged; but 
chearfully made the neceſſary preparations for their 
defence. They barricadoed the avenues and poſted 
detachments in the ſtreets, . bye-lanes and fuch houſes 
as. were moſt. proper for galling their ehemies- The 
gentlemen volunteers were poſted in the church-yard, 
under the command of the earls of Derwentwater; 
Wintoun, Nithſdale, and Renmure. General Forſter 
formed four grand barriets; the firſt a little below 
| the: church, commanded by brigadier Mackintoſh; 
and ſupported by. the gentlemen. volunteers in the 
church- yard. The ſecond was ſituated at the head 
of a lane leading to the fields, and commanded by 
| Charles Murray. The third was near a windmill; 
and commanded by the laird of Mackintoſn. And 
the fourth in the ſtreet leading to Liverpool; com- 
manded by major Millar and Mr. Douglas. They 
thre y up ſeveral intrenchments in an inſtant, and did 
every thing in their power to make a out reſiſtance; 
but were guilty of one capital error, which ſufficiently 
diſcovered their 1gnorance or rather infatuation, For 
in the morning, upon the firſt intelligenee of general 
Willes's approach, they had detached Macpherſon, 
at the head of an hundred men to take poſſeſſion of 
Ribble bridge, which was the only paſs. by which 


— 


of war was immediately called in their cam ,, and. it 


vas reſolved to march directiy to Jedburgh. They 


lia: of November, On t 


id not long continue in that place; but by marches 
dic countermarches gave general Carpenter the 
b and paſſed into England, 5 ac Lancaſter on 


heir approach 


the royaliſts could march to Preſton; the river being 
fordable only in two places, one below, and the other 


gboyethe bridge, botli which could have eaſily: been 
rendered impaſſable; . The bridge : terminates a long 

narrow lane, where Oliver Cromwell met with a ſtout 
reſiſtance from the king's. forees. But Mr, Forſter, 
inſtead of taking advantage of this paſs, which he 


re IT en 
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eaſily have'done 70 the Geſtruction of the royal whete ſeveral of the rebels were ag to have fe Tae 
— ordered his detachment to return to the town, che might before, This ſtreet ſeads to a'm Gord, $ 


ſame time. Accordingly a captain and fifty d 


nis TORT of £xttand | YT, 


meadow; which Joins to that part of the river bb | 
where there were two good fords; being the hi; } 
towards Liverpool; and towards the od a of the 


and s chat meant gave geiferdd Willes a free paf- 


gederal eupectet to Haye wet with gen op- | 
== in 3 the paſs; and made all che neceſ- Krect, there Was anorher darricacke mo 
arations for I but was £ 2 | pieces of cannon. General Carp rer_thefetore 
1 to find it bande „Ee even ſuſpe af het colonel Pitt to poſt is tw | 
there was fomieurhbuſeade laid for him; and tend | marfh; and going back to the end * the town, "he 
reſolyed to procced with gat caution. - After view. ordered a communication to be mache To the tro pops 
ing che hedges and laid the way ehem for the cavary to affiſt each other; in caſe of a ally from che . 


to enter, he perceived not the leaſt ranee of an Inveſted on all ſides, and ſenfible, 19 5 too late, of 
1 ad abandoned their epndition,th inſurgents begati to cantider What | 
the town, and ore endeavouring, by ch marches, Vas to be _ le bighlanders were for 1a 96 5 | 


. He therefore eonvldded they had 


to return to-Scetland; but in th Abe wis alſo miſtas | out tipon the kings 4. 8 and dying like- men 
ken; for un His advancing: neat the town, he Per. || hohout; ſword in Hand; but they Se oveft- -Fuled, 
ccived them in a proper Polturs to give him-4 Warr || And not allowed r make apy fally. Ike f0rio n was 
teception, though in aplget Where he could mack || tot indeed communicate to the wh 111 58. 3 4 ca api. 


them with more eaſe than at Ribble-bridge! Hk im- culation having been propoſed ide od ache a3 
— for an attack, and dil poſed bis it was expected good terms might be berg from 
troops in by 4 magher, as he mi bi / || the King's officers, Colonel OR offered to 85 to 


chem dk ar and prevent their „tte hea quarters of the royaliſte 55 kreat fo 


After viewing che difpoſition of ch "i6fargents, jj futrentler. He adtordingly repaired to general vie | 


and finding alf the avefwes leading do the town Jes, and offered th lay down their "atths and 1785 
ſtrongly barriendoed wich wo pieces of canton pfant-¶ on his promiſing to recommend them tb his mme jeſt 
ed on each, he reſolved to make tue attücks at the I mercy. The peneral told the colonel he could 
treat with febeſs; for as they had killed” rere yr 
the king's ſub) ets, they 1703 expect to ſuffer the 


were drawn out of ench of - the five fegithents, and 
ordered to attack the avenbe leading to Wigan. 


avenue leading to Lancaſter. | bur rlons to dearh who. were Willing to ſubmit, 
The firſt atrack was upon cher derricade below | anſwered, all he could do for them was, that 
ks church, where old 'brigadier e com- if they laid down” their arms and ſubmitted them- 
manded. He received the king's troops very Fm ſelves priſoners at 5 2 he would preven * 
lantly, and with u terrible flre vt b fon dhe bi | ſoldiers from cutting them in  pleces, till he had 


cadle andthe vops of the houſes, obliged them to ent 
to the end oF the town. At the fame time lord For- 
reſter, who commanded- the other détachment, en- 
tered the avenue of by Een and took - polſeffion of 
two large houſes within fifty yards of ht 'bytricade, 
where he poſted his men, Hnding it iinprattſcable te 
force the - darritate ;' but from theſe , which | 
overlooked the Whole town, he. greatly” airioyed | the ſelves priſoners ar diſcretion, . 
| 9 and from thoſe houſes: they received, the || I he ſame day the rebels furtencered at Pfelton 


chem no mote than An hour to dome to a final re olu- 


Mr. Forfter of the general's anſwer. The Scots were 


der part of the damage they ſuſtained during the the battle of Durmblain was f dug ht, between the ear 
action. Theſe houſes had been poſſeſſed by the high- || of Mar, who. commanded t e inſurgents, and the 
landers, when the barricade was commanded by {| duke ol Argyle, aber in chief of the royal 
Mackintoſh; but they were called off to ſupport the {| army. The duke's forces, amounting to three thou · 
| ja 8 Thie gave che King's tröcps ah oppor- fand five hundted men, were drawn up upon che 
ity of ſeizing Thetn, and perhaps Wel the te: || heights above Hutnblaln, having that town at about 
ankle of that detachment; which füffered very a mile and a half on his left, and a wet boggy! morals, - 


ty in this bold attack. Called Sbetiff moor, on his right. 


The other barrieades were attacked with 


obliged to retire wo the extremities of the” town, and | army. Mar, w. 
remain ſarisfied till the next day, night now hinder- 
ing their farther apptoaches.” Hitherto the rebels 

peared to have acted with courage and intrepidity, advanced to the attack. 


and to have the advantage breche ey | Had repulled't e | Argyle, who.ritt now ſuppoſe that Spes 
tele 10 to them? wit anpaffable, aw chat two or three night's froſt 
es and conſiderable Navphtcr on the'fide” of "the || had rendered it capable of bearing. At the ſame 
royaliſts. But they did net tong continue in their time he perceived rhe rebels coming down the moor 
themſelves fo the laſt extremity; 3 [] with an intent 10 flank him, having: their right. 2 
_ for being informed next motning that genetal Car- tended a conſiderable diſtanee beyond the one "of 


enemy in eveiy attack, with very 


reſolution to defen 


pr Ts artived-with a reinforcemene of troops to || his left. He foumd himſelf therefore oblige 


urround. them, their _ - failed them; and from the diſpofition of His front, to prevent his bein i | 
that moment they acted wi grear irreſolution, and founded ; which, on account of the ſearcity, of 85. 


deſpaired of ſucceſs. 


bout ten in the morning; eral Tathbnier, ac: very obſtinate and very bloody; different accounts 
companied by che earl of Carliſſe, lord Lumley, and If vere given of ft, and both ſides claimed tlie victory. 
But from the confequences, i it appeared that it, Was 
| feally on the fide of the royaliſts. The earl of Nc 


— Dardy, arrived at Preſton, and thatched im- 
ſclf to the Maficheſter ſide. He found that the rebels 
had been attacked the day before withetdt ſucceſs, 
and that moſt part of the king's hor and drt 
were crouded together in a deep narrow lane fear the 
end of the to, in fo incommedious æ HManher, that 
it was impoſſible to draw up above thitee'or four int 
front; and on viewing the gro towards che tiver, 
he ſaw that rie u troops poRed dt RE end of 


W to block up the e ee, 


tetreated to Perth, and abandoned the deſign he 


' eight hundred of the rebels were ſain on the field 


| wete feveral rſons of diſtin 


road 

lime 

d. With ca ; 
or . 


quadrons” on that 


fame fate. Ihe colonel replied, that he hoped ad te 
| Another large detaehment were ordered to attack che Vas a man of honour and an officer, he would not 


ceived farther orders ; adding, that he would, gi 
tion. Oxbur urgh returned into the town to. acquaint | 


very unwilling to accept of ſuch conditions, and 
Willes Togſenied to allow them a longer time to Lk 
their anſwer, At laſt they agreed to ſurrender, th em: 


The eart of Mar's army, amounting to about nine 


R but without ſucceſs ; the king's woche Fs thouſand men, were drawn up oppo ite the royal 
tho knew his number was much. greater 
Atgyle's, extended his lines as far as pollible, 
order to rake him iti flank, and in this dif] ofition 


formed of crofiitig the Forth add Joining his ſouth 
| nei tbotrs; nor was it ever after aftempied. Abo "7 


battle, and eighty+rwo taker N among whom | 


Te Yoſt of this battle, nd the"! alte of tne 


which ws cake from mem 1055. a fer, peat Ty jnti- 
© 'midated 


W 


>= mn cr 


rr. 
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midated the tedets, The barl ef Szatctth; and the | that notwithſtanding: tlleſe imeſtine dommotions, 
marquis of Huntley, leftethe rebels to Meftnd theit || BOreat Britain has; in 'f6tme meaſurt; recovergdits in- 
own Terrivorics 4 % bur Welte ſbon aftef oBliged>to make ||| Aivence and repuration abroad“ The treaty fam fettig 
their ſubtmiſſiom. The marquis bf Fullderdine tld ||| the: batriers for the Netherlandsy is nor fully Cent 
5 army; and many of the clats einig to like-cluded, neon MF e L. e and; the — 
idood of coming to ati Aston, tExUrAd weit fe- || under my guarail of Spain has meibeed 
n ive häbitat ons. to a treaty; by which that valuable branch of bur 
the twelfth of: Novernber eral Cupraih, | commerce will be delivered from the new im 
Willamlaii arrived at Whitehall with" the news that and hardſſiips to which it was fubjected by ink: Hie 
the ee 8 lig * And three days after xreaties; nar will ftatid ſettled for the furrire! un u 
ral 1 e Dateh tops, arrived. n foot mote 1 wk and certain than it der did 
Farlenc, ali * immediately to Edinbiirgh. | in the moſt flouri ing time af any of uy; Predeteſ- 
General Cadogan ſer out immedizrely for Scotland, fers; and the treaty tot renew ing 15 derm alliances 
a reſolution having been taken to. diſlodge the: reels 11 between the crown of Great Britain nad the ares: | 


from Perth. conſiderable ttnin of artill ry w q general; is Brought very nat tb its coneluſiomi: 
alſo ſhipped*#the Tower: and NN *⁰ Scotland for | by Gentlemen vf the houſe-of commons, 
the uſe of the army. I muſt rely on your affeckiori to mey: nd; wait 


On the twenty. chürg & Derember te Preunder | tare and concerh for the ſaſery bf thee nation; to 
landed at Perethend iti the north of Scottand, with me ſuch ſupplies; av may eflable me to rtſtort᷑ and 
only fix gentlemen in his fetinue ; Aff Worm was | ſure the peace of 'the ingdbing and 1 will n 
the marquis of Tinmouth, fn t6 e duke of Ber- eftimates of the experires to be laid Hrfore yqu n 
Wick. He fe aired: direAtly e Perth where he ap I 45: rages the many unavoidable in! — 
peared in public, and was Preclatwd- with great ef this rebelliong: none affected am more fenfibly than 
ſolemnity:' lite publiſhed Teveral ptoelatnations, and at extraordinary burden Which it hat and muſt 
the ſoldiers wefe employed in forrifying the town; || cteate to my faicfifut ſubject: To caſe them 38 fe 
but on the apprbach of the Englim and Dutth forces || ad lies in my poder, I taſce this opportunity vf de- 
under the-66mimand of genera Cadogan; he aban! || EShringy that I will freely ive up all the (eſtates: that 
doned Perth and wang to' Dundee, and afterwards || ſhalt become Wortes the cron by this rebellion; 
to Montroſe; where, finding the royal arty were in e be applied rowards defrayinig the e | 
full march after him, he embarked on the ſixteenth of NO incurted on this occaſion; © + 
January on board a ſmall veſſel which landed him and et My lords and riemen: 
his attendants in France. The principal officers in «, + Its a tmattet' of rhe wbenteſt-niricaſitialk, i wa 
the rebel army followed his Exaniþple, and Palled byer can ie firſt year of ay ogy hc whole”. cout fe of 
to the continent. jf| whith I-wiſh en Male trariſm d th poſt erity, „ Oiftins 

Such Was the inne of a rebellion that proved: fatal guiſhed by the far àrid endearing leer — ahd 
to many noble families; and which, ifiſtead of pro, | vlementy, ſnduld be (clouded: and overcäſt with fo 
moting the intereſt of the Stuart family, Terved only { unnatural a rebellion; which; however imꝑodent and 
to ſtrengthen che Freten, ſucceſſion in the houſe ef 2 u due care may render : itg in all dther 
Hanorer. reſpeRs, does . me, by the cala: 

A. D. 1516. On the aint of January the” pars | py it has brought on many of my faithful-fubjedts; 
liament met at Weſtminſter, hen his ae made and by theft Indiſpenſible teruriis of ſeverity; whit 
the following ſpeech to both anne Deir ſufferings, aid rhe public; ſufety; e quſtly all 

_« My rds and gentlemen wr. Under this bonderti niy gtenteſt confort 
4 The zeil and affeRion to my 8 and | I dannor repronct myſtif with having given the: leaſt 
the vigilant Tate for the ſaftty of che nation, which || provocarioty to tat ſpitit ef diſcontent and calumny 
you hive Thewn in your fefßpective eduhriez, have net thar Has been let losfe: againſt: rv or the leaſt 
only anſwered” my expectations, but pive me aſſur. dane fer kind 
ances that you ar̃e met togetker, reſolved to act with . Let thoſt ſe faralvoritifels laid the lg 

a ſpirit becoming a time of mmmon danger, And Gon ef all cheſt miſehie fs; and ws whote Private 
with ſuch a vigour as will * In the confaſion of al diſtvarents and difappoihtrhens; diſguiſed unde falſe 
thoſe who have opthly engaged in this rebellion,” und | protefices, have: berrayed'ptem- nunibers. of if deluded 
in the hate and a ſuch: as, by ſecret and people into their own deſtruſbiom anſwer für the mi 
malicious in have fomented;: or by an ſeries in Which they have involved their fellow ſubs 
avowed diffetence, enicvilyaged theſe traiterous en | jocks: 1 queſtion not, but that, with the eontinu- 
prizes. mee of God's bleflitig, wWhd alone is able ta form 

I is, I doubt bot. a great atisfackibn to you 60 good out of evil, an with che chearful alßiſtaner f 
have obſerved, that the powers you entruſted me'with || m Parliament, we ſhall in a ſhort time fee the tebel- 
for the preſervation Wy che public faf᷑ty, have been lion end; not vihly'; in reſtoring the! 8 my 
employed in the moſt proper: and effectual | manner, ermmnent, Bur in p 5 fifth and, daft ing 
and made ſtrictly ſubſet᷑ vent to thoſe pur only | eſtabliſtimenc of that excellent aonſtitution both in 
for which you intended them. And you' oſt have || church and ſtate; Which it Was marſifrſtiʒ deſigned a | 
had the pleaſure'to reflect with me, dat as the mea. fabvert ebene iu open and flagrant attempt ig 
ſures taken for our defence have been juſt and neveſ: favour of P 4 will abbliſh-all- brher, diſtingrions 
faty, ſo it has pleaſed the divine providence td bleſs 1 5 f fuch us aft tealous aſferters f the 
them with 4 ſefies of ſufxable ſuccefs. And I taritot [| liberties of this eouritry; the you ent eſtabliſu ment; 
but take this opportunity of doing uſtice to the offi. —— Froteſthät religion; an fuch as are emclea- 
cers and ſoldiefs of the atmy, whoſe brave and faith. voting to ſobſtet che 1A 0 wad d and rf | 
ful diſchatge of their duty, has diſappointed ous ram? df Ty: ptetendetr”.- 1 - 
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enemies, and contributed e much re che ſakery of rhe To this h both lords und onions retired 
nation. l $Qutifil dreſb, and che commons: declared; that 


ö 


"1 aid ope thar the deweRting ng ang proven the they thought chemiſaves vthliged, In juſkice 10 thei 
deſigned inſurtections in fome p the kingdom; [| injuted eduntfy;] to profecurey in the moſt rigorous 
and the defeating in others, thoſe e wh had taken up || manner, the guehors of choſe deſtructive coutiſels; 
ams againſt me; would have put an end te this rol. Which had draeym cloth boſe tiferics upon the 3 
bellion. But it is plain that vue enemles, anitnatsd || Audortin ty they: etpetiet Mrz F orfter;. grow 
by ſome ſeeret hopes of aſſiſtatee; are ftilt etidea: || the Northümbriam rebels, and inipeachetd t * 
vouring to ſh pport ' this defperare andertakiag, atid || Derwent water, Nirhfdule, WIntoun and Garnwarthy 
the pretender, as 1 have reaſon t irligvs, is wo and the lords Widarivigton, Kenmare, and Nairn, at 
landed in Scotlund. lighttredfon: They likewiſe 'brought' in & bill 6f 
*. K* ts, „ however; with ease! earn yay atainder 9 Mar, Williaur Murray, 
| ſtiled 
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ſtiled the marquis of Tullibardineg the carl of Lin- Thus the king triumphed over a ple, whoſe 
litbgow, and John lord Drummond. All theſe fection it was doubtleſs his intereſt 10 ollie. . 
noblemen, the earl of Wintoun 3 pleaded || The obedience of parliament, however FA i | A 
guilty to their indictments; and Wintoun was: after- [| in ſome theaſure that affection; and his afin ii. 
wards found guilty. n. „ | || him into Germany, the parliament annullled che clays 

Great intereſt was made. to ſdve the lives of thele || in the act of limitation which revented. hig pf 
noblemen but without effect. Their unhappy wives || out of the kingdom. A — was accordin Some 
begged with tears the interceſſion | of parliament. to the ſeſſion of parliamentg and the king pale 
The houſe of lords preſented an addreſs, praying his | 6 of Jul 28 
majeſty to reprieve ſuch of the condemned lords as The king had acquired the dutchies of B. 
ſnould deſerve his:clementys The king was, however, g Verden of which Charles XII. of S en had been 
inflexible; he anſwered very coldly that he would do 1! ſtripped by his enemies. That young hero, with a 
what lie moo moſt conſiſtent with the dignity: of ¶ the perſonal valour, and virtues much £f peng all 
his crown and the ſerurity of his ſubjects. The earl thole of Alexander, but like him borne: n 
of Derwentwater and Kenmure were beheaded on || paſſion for war, that ſin againſt humanity; hay; 4 
Tower-hill on the twenty-fourth of February. The |] eſcaped from his captivity at Render, Pepe i 
_ earl of: Carnwath, and the lords Widdrington-and || but vengeance, and was impatient;to repair his "ng 
Nairn were reprieved. The earl of Nithſdale was fortunes, Incenſed againſt the king of Great-Betaie 
to have EifferedrighiDerwenrwarer; and 'Kenniure:; he was reſolved if poſſible to ruin him and accord n, 
but hit mother ſaved him by a generous artifice: ſne enen EC OI 
obtained permiſſion to take her laſt leave of him, ran 
to emhrace him in priſon, and they inſtantly changed 
dreſſes. By this means he eſcaped, and: ſhe continued 5 
in priſon; On being interrogated at the bar-of: the | 
_ houſe of lords concerning the place of the earl's 
Fetrear, ſſie obſerved à profound ſilence. At laſt, | 
| 


2 
_ - 


. 


Land 
— 


* 


Pretender. He who had placed Staniſlaus. on the 
throne of Poland, might hope to reſtore the Stuart 
to cheir hereditary right in England. His ambaſſador 
at London and the Hague i ſecretly. conſpired in . thi; 
deſign. The meaſures were artfully taken; and the 
dangers that attended the execution ſeemed to ſeſſen. 4 
multitude ot the malecontents were. deſirous of Joinin 
the ſtandards of ſo great a general, and the U 


In juſtiwe to her generous affection and virtues, ſhe | 
was diſcharged. Wintoun alſo afterwards made his 
| Eſcape;as did Forſter and Mackintoſh put of Newgate. | 
Twenty-two of the rebels were hanged in the country, 
and ſeveral at Tyburn; particularly colonel Oxburgh, | 
Mr. Paula clergyman, and Mr. Hall a juſticeof peace. 
This rigour excerciſed againſt the delinquents 
rendered the miniſtry odious to all who had any ſenſe ¶ an alliance with the ſtates- general, but this would 
of humanity. The court was alarmed, and it was not have been ſufficſent to remove the danger had 
determined to take the moſt proper meaſures for the ſecret. remained impenetrable. On the king's 
preventing the effect. The preſenti parliament. was arrival the Swediſh ambaſſador, count Gyllenboutg, 
_ at the! devotion of a miniſtry; but it was greatly {| was put under arreſt; and baron Gortz, the Swediſh 
feared a new one might not be ſoz they might poſſibly | reſident at the Hague, was alſo confined. The plan 
returt upon the miniftry the 7 they had excerciſed }| of this intended invaſion was this; a number of 
upon the people. The act | 
_ that bulwark of the national liberty, was juſtly alarm various pretences to Gottenburgh, in Sweden, about 
ing to a miniſtry; evidently inclined to deſpotiſm. : It the latter end of March, the ſeaſon when the eaſterly 
Was indeed dangerous to attack arlaw.of this impor- winds, Which are fair for bringing ſhips. from the 
trance; but the juncture was extremely favourable. It Baltic to England, generally: prevail. Eight. thouſand 
| was therefore determined to fepeal this act, though || foot, and four thouſand horſe, all picked men, toge- 
| juſtly conſidered as the principal defence of the people ther with a formidable train of . artillery, a large 
againſt the attempts of arbitrary power. A motion || quantity of amunition and proviſions, and arms 
vas accordingly made in the houſe of peers for efftet-¶ ſufficient for twenty thouſand men, were to haye been 
ing this putpoſe. It was ſaid, that too frequent elec-¶ embarked on board theſe ſhips. The, confederates 
tions kept up the ſpirit and activity of parties, fomented || were ſo ſure of being joined by the diſcontented party 
family diſcords, brought on ruinous expences, and gave ¶ in England, that the deſign had been intruſted to a 
very few perſons only; nor was there any formal treaty 


oceaſion to the cabals and 4 of foreign powers; || ver | "al tre 
that in the preſent ſtate: of affairs it was neceflary || drawn up between the parties engaged in this affair; 
the mutual intereſt each had in the ſucceſs was 


to remedy: the evil; and that there was no better | 
method of extinguiſhing; the flames of rebellion, || thought, more binding than the moſt ſolemn : engape- 
" which were always ready to break out anew, than by || mente. 
bringing in a bill for extending the duration of 
parliaments. Theſe arguments were ſtrenuouſly op. 
poſed by ſeveral of the peers. 'The fundamental 
laws of the kingdom; they ſaid required frequent 
parliaments. They were eſtabliſhed by the cuſtom 5 he | 
of many ages; they were particularly intereſting to || nations. The two ſecretaries of ſtate wrote circular 
the liberty and glory of the ſubject. What confidence || letters to theſe reſidents, aſſuring them that in a few 


rage. 


monarch, the king ſuddenly quitted Hanover, and 
returned. to London, He had ſtrengthed himſelf by 


* 


could foreigners repoſe in a nation that would idly || days they ſhould be made acqueinted with the reaſons * 
| facrifice its moſt precious rights? The expence}-of || for this extraordinary proceeding. All, except the 
elections, the cabals they might occaſion would be ſo marquis de Monteleone ambaſſador Fram dan over x 


far from weakening the new and dangerous ſyſtem, 
that they would promote it by the intereſt individuals 
would have in procuring ſeats in a long parliament.¶ preſerve the peace of the kingdom, thant 
The miniſtry would find ſtronger means and motives || the ere a public miniſter, and ſeizing his papem, 
to corrupt the members. And might not the ſame || the | 


parliament; that had effected its prolongation, effe& || that in whatever-light thoſe two facts might ſeem w 


alſo its perpetuity; which alone was wanting to deſtroy¶ be underſtoqd, they very ſenſibly wounded the law 
the privileges of the people, and the conſtitution of nations. This, however, was far from being true: 
icſelf.” Theſe arguments however national, however || the Engliſh monarch acted conſiſtently with the trie 
forcible, were too weak to operate againſt the influ- || eft- principles of juſtice in mpriſening his enem). 
ence-of the court. Diſputes and animoſities took Gyllenbourg had violated the law 01. 

place; but the two houſes paſſed the bill, which || conſpiring againſt the prince to whom he was ſent in 


extended the duration of parliaments to ſeven years, || a public character; ard therefore-che Engliſh had an 
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put 
to the continent on the ſeventh of Jul off 
; 0 , ven gut. nlite Ws 

remen and 


1y.undertook to head an, invaſion in, fayour, of tf. 


in London, roſe to the higheſt pitch of out. 
Na , e chte af ene, 05 
loformed of the deſign. formed by the Swediſh 


triehnial parliaments, {| veſſels had been purchaſed, and were to repair. under 
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7 amp gan e you, that mapy defects 


„en 


bes treaty of BT. which very nearly” affected 
q 


the trade, 9 even the ſgcurity of theſe. Kingdoms, 
have been remedied by. ſubſequent . conventions, the 


happy conſequeoces of which have already very ſen- 
| by ap me by the. Alpuriſhing condition of aur 


trade an 

* the alliance el concluded With Frank 
and the Fares-eencral,” we are ſoon to be.caled. of all 
future gebe from Junkirk. and Mardyke. 


His adherents, are deprived of all ho 


of that. crown is ſtipulated ho. us in caſe of eXxigence. 
It ſeemed ls $ able to ST Lan that ba ſitu» | 
ation of affairs at home and abroad, would' have re. 
covered from their PI all ſuch of © our. eds 
as had 1 nt been educed by the craft anc 
wickedneſs of de perate. an in-deſigning men, a 
Ae. have Forged ay 5 e Which. 
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The ett s of the Swedih dbitders bei g tead in 
both hou very loyal addreſſes were voted” to his 


majeſty. But when the ſupply came undet confider- 
ation, Feveril,members declared. againft it; infifting 
that it was Contrary to the cuſtom of parliament; 
that mew alliances ought not to, be pur with 


money. After long arid violent debates che ſupply 


my 10 gr ranted,. though only by a ſmal majority. Aud 
reat Britain found herſelf e ged in conti- 
20 N connections, becauſe the rei ale family 8 


ſeſſed eſtates in: Germany; an ens ym Th 


has more than once been felt, and which always muſt 


| be felt-whilſt a ftandin army " ſhall be thoti k peckl⸗ 
| Wb the prince as it js nel to the people 


he carrying this vote by ſo fmall th majority 
alarmed the king , anda chung e in the miniſtry was 
thought Becel e 7 Sir Robert Wil; pole, 
firſt commiſſioner of the , and Kagerer b 
the exchequer; Mr. Pyltedey. ſecretary at war; 


Mt. Methuen, fecretary of ſtate; the duke of De- 
yonſhire, refident'of the council; and ſeveral others, 
| reſigned" their employments; ſo chat the miniſtry un 
The pretender Is Way: 59 1 deyond the Alps; derwent an almoſt total revolution: The earl of 


of ſupport Sundlerland and Mr, Addifan were appointed ſecreta- 


countenance from, F rante; and eve n the aſſiſtance þ 
1 | the treaſur / and chancellor of the exchequer; Mr. 


ries. of ſtate; Mr. Stanhope, firſt commiſſioner of 


Eta 888 ſecretary at war; the earl of Berkely firſt 
Wenn nion of the admiralty 4 the duke of Boltott 


| tord-lieutenanc of Ireland; and the duke ok; New 

d caſtle lord-chambęrla sn. i 
| ford, who had 8 abope 

two years in the Tower, avalled himſel 

{| rel in the miniſtry, to demand his trial. The moſt 

violent diſputes 

| || concerning che! manner of the x roceſs. The lords in- 


The earl of Ox 
of this quar- 


appened between the two houſes 


| [= the articles 'of high. treaſon. againft the? ear}, 


ore they attempted to. prove thoſe relating only to 


try : ie will chaſe e to make Brian a a eee of dae 3 and eber Tue 1 


| 3 which have 2 0 el 2 ele the Spec mi- | 
niſters on this accaſion, which contain, a certain ac- |, 


8 of the projected invaſion : And I promiſe my. 
from Jour experienced zeal and affection to WH 
= on and government, that you will come to ſuc 
reſolutions, as will enable me, by the bleſſing of 
God, to defeat all the Seligns: of our enemies againſt 
us. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

& 1 did hope, the putting an end to the late rebel 
lion, would have ſo far ſecured the peace and tran- 

uillity of the nation, that I might, conſiſtemly with 

the ſ ety of my. eople, have made a conſiderable 
reduction of the forces. But the preparations that 
are making abroad to invade us, oblige me to aſk 
ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall find abſolntely neceſſary 
for the defence of the kingdom. 

* You are all ſenſible oft the infupportable weight of 
the national debts, which the public became engaged 
for from the neceſſity of the times, the preſſures of a 
long and expenſive war, and the languiſhing ſtate of 
public 8 But the ſcene being now ſo happily 
changed, if no new diſturbances . ſhall plun 
again into ſtreights and difficulties,” the Er ex- 
pectation ſeems to require af you, that you ſhould 
turn your thoughts towards, ſome method of extri - 


cating yourſelves, by reducing, by deset the oy 
of the nation. v 


* My lords and gentlemen, + 

have an entire confidence in you, ap have 
Nicrefore nothing to aſk, but, that you would take 
— meaſures, as will beſt ſecure your. religion and 
erties, While you preſerve thoſe ineſtimable bleſ- 
ings, 155 ſit al an and ſafe on my throne, having 


ment. 


þ if houſes, Eh, he 105 fea. a be Which had 
* * been demanded by the commons. The acciiſers were 
| now ordered to _ and make good their charg 


againſt the earl of Oxford; they re uſed, and the noble 
priſoner was ſet at liberty. The lower houſe were 0 


| exaſperated at this proceeding, that they excepted rhe 
| earl, together with Mr. Prior 200 ſome others, "From the 
act of race which the king had, at Jength, gr — i 
| This abt 

| the ſeverity preceding ĩt had occaſſoned. A prudent 
clemency knows how to forgive” with propriety, = : 


did not, however, efface the enden 


how to induce repentance, George was accuſed o 
not imitating his predeceffors in-this particular. 


Great preparatipns were made tor oppbfing the 
deſcent meditated by the Swediſh monarch, Hut ar 
unforeſeen event rendered them unneceſfary. Charles 5 
XII. who was on the point af coneluding an 3 : 


with the czar of Muſcovy, was ſlain at the ſieg 


[] Frederickſhal in Norwa = 18 he be: had- taken . 
the poffeflors. George ha 


remained in the hands © 
not yet received the inveſtiture of the dutchies- of 
Bremen and Verden, for which-reafon he thought 
roper ta ſupport the emperor” Charles VI. againſt 
pain, Whilſt Charles, as an ally of the Venetians, 
was carrying dn a war er the Turks, a war fa 
mous for 155 victories of prince Eugene; Philip V. 
under ſome ſpecious pretence, made himſelf maſter 
of part of Sardinia. Cardinal Alberoni his miniſter, 
5 man of unbounded ambition, expoſed the throne 
Spain to dangers which a more prudent miniſter 
nigh have ayoided. The emperor, France, Engs 
lan 


and Holland, concluded the famous treaty, 


called the Quadru le Alliance, for the «tranquillity 
of i he This treaty regulated the diviſion of 


certain demeſnes. Philip was diffarisfied, and pre- 


ven were made for à war. The e parliament xed 
77 dhe 


, * . D. 1087, 561 
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the number of troops to ſixteen thouſand men, and || certain advices he had received, that great nun. 
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ed to uſe all 


ance was to oblige the king of Spain to make peace | his power for the reſtoration of a prince, in a country - 


"wATY 


_ treaty, too advantageous to the houſe of Auſtria, || the fear of ill ſucceſs might not hinder aly perſon 


the court of Spain; and the king of England pre- retreat in his dominions to all that hold join him, 


and all taken, except three ſhips, oc the line and | 
three frigates, which eſcaped to Malta. ] NM , and the The 
The Spaniards exclaimed againſt, this conduct of || joined the rebel army, conſiſting of about two thou- 


the admiral, as a breach of the law of nature. Seve- || ſand one hundred highlanders. But they were ſoon 


ral members of both houſe; of parliament, and Mr. || after defeated by general Wightmen, and the Spani- 


Walpole in particular, .blamed it with great aſperity. || ards ſurrendered themſelves wg The chief of 


Complaint was alſo made of the injury, done to 
commerce by this irregular and precipitate rupture; | 
but theſe complaints had little effect. The parlia- 
ment, where the intereſt of the court prevailed, ap- 
proved of all that had been done, and war was de- 
clared againſt Spain. 1 | 


, 


About this time the duke of Orleans, regent of || Vedra, and deſtroyed the ſhips in the harbour. The 


France, diſcovered a plot formed by cardinal Albe- || king of. Spain, unable to reſiſt ſo many enemies, 
roni againſt his perſon. That intriguing and auda- || acceded to the quadruple alliance, and diſmiſſed 


cious miniſter propoſed nothing leſs than overturning || Alberoni, whoſe ambitious projects had involved him | 


the whole French government. This diſcovery pro- || in this war. 


| duced a declaration of war. France, who had laviſhed || But before theſe events happened, the king came, 


her blood and her treaſures in ſupporting Philip V. || on the eighteenth of April, to the houſe of ay 


now turned his enemy. So eaſily are the ties of nature || and put an end to the ſeſſion with the following ſpecch - 
broken by political motives. Alberoni, always ren- || from the throne : F 
dered impatient by oppoſition, projected an invaſion || \, My lords and gentlemen, nm, 
of England in favour of the pretender. He cauſed „ am now come to put an end to this ſeſſion, in 
him to paſs into Italy, and projected methods for || which you have ſhewn many. great and ſeaſonable 
landing him in Scotland, where ; flattered himſelf || proofs of your duty and affection to my perſon and 
the diſcontented party would join him. government, and of your care for the ſafety and wel- 
A. D. 1719. The deſigns of Alberoni were not long || fare of your fellow ſubjects, s... 
a ſecret in England, and the moſt proper meaſures « By the bleſſing of God and our own endeayours 


were taken to render it abortive. The king came to || we have hitherto diſappointed the deſigns of our ene- 


the houſe of peers, and informed both houles of par- mies, who flattered themſelves with ſucceſs from our 
liament of the deſigns of the Spaniards, and received || unhappy diviſions. V 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of ſupport. The commons] We perceive, by the raſh and deſperate counſels 
deſired him to augment his forces by ſea and land, in || which have lately preyailed in the court of Span, 
ſuch a manner as he ſhould think proper, promiſing || and the deſperate and extravagant projects of one 
to.make good any increaſe of expence that might be || ambitious man, though not capable of giving fears 
incurred on that account. W 
In the mean time the fleet that had been for ſome || pence and trouble. 1 ; 
time fitting out at Cadiz, conſiſting of ten men of || That court, being influenced by counſels odious 
war, and a conſiderable number of tranſports, on || and deſtructive to the Spaniards, who find themſelves 


board of which were ſix thouſand regular troops, and || neglected and oppreſſed, after having endeavoured io 


arms for ten or twelve thouſand, put to ſea. The || foment conſpiracies and ſeditions, both here and in 
duke of Ormond, who was impatient to revenge his || France, and ſtooped to practices unuſual, accomp® 


diſgrace, was appointed the chief conductor of this | nied by manifeſtoes of a ſtile unheard of among great 


undertaking, with the title of captain-general of the || princes, at laſt proceeded to acknowledge che pre- 


king of Spain: he was ordered to publiſh, in proper || tender. | 1 
Places, a declaration in that king's name, wherein he « As this news has given great ſurprize to 


faid, that for many very good reaſons, he was reſolved || Europe, I queſtion not but it will be received by 
to ſend part of his land and ſea forces into England || every x in with indignation and contempt. 
and Scotland, to ſerve as auxiliaries to king James, | ' « [rjs our happineſs, at this juncture, to find dul. 


What had confirmed him in this reſolution was the || ſelves aſſiſted by the greateſt powers in 731 
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„ , n n ao. . ee nt. x19 v 
ouſe, of commons, offering to give three millions 
live hundred thouſand pounds; for the privilege of 
ind are Protected taking in all the irredeemable debts, amounting to 
4 Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, . near eight hundred thouſand Pounds per annum; 
1 thank you, yery, hearyly for the ſupplies you. and alſo the redeemable debts then at, the bank and 
ave granted me this Vent. The, manner in which, || exchequer,. moſtly bearing five per Sent. intereſt, 
avec gran! 4 Wi e 5 [CA = 7 —— Ti \ 4 * "Bs - ithei : + + 5 {{ 7 nn G «© 3 as; * by \ 0 

you have raiſed them, without any new burden to my ci her by. purchaſe from the proprietors, or by lub- 
cople, the great. addition you hade made to the fund [| ſcriprions_ inte their capital ſtock, , This method of 
Fr finking e debrs of, the. nation, the Hlſchargy 95 [increaſing cheir capital vas looked, upon as,a very, 
the exchequer bills; and the proviſions, you have || valuable acquiſition, eo the Jealouſy, of the 
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zpainſt an enemy, at has no allies, but thoſe who. (|. 


would betray, the, government. under which they live || 
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made to Pa) whatſoever remains jüſtiy due to foreign: bank of England, and acgordingly the. directors of 
ſtares and princes; ate the ſtrongeſt proofs of pour that opulent, body, laid their propoſal. before the 
willom, as well as your zeal for my leryice, and the || commons. , They offered ro give aboye fivg millions 
ood of your country. Tou may obſerve. I have for the ſame POariery „ rivalſhip proved the 
hitherto been very cautious of making uſe of rhe, |} deſtruction of the whole, , The 1 company 
power you have. given me to increaſe our forces by, || made a ſecond propoſal: they offered no leſs. than 
ſea and land. If your enemies ſhould oblige me to a || ſeven millions and a half, in caſe theſe debts ſhould, 
greater expence, it ſhall'be employed for your ſervice, ||| be ſubſcribed, and in Proportion for any part of them. 
This is what the tryſt you. repoled ap ms requirey a They alſo propoſed to PAL TOTS: Bai SHE, DONG 
my hands, and what 1 owe to ſo dutiful and affec. || one, year's purchaſe. of, all the. irredecmable Jong. 
tionate Pk of commons. l] annuities that ould be brought into their capital. 
My lords and gentlemen . The bank now made a ſecond propoſal, more advan. 

& There being 99 cr more deſirable at all times || tageous;. in ſeveral reſpects, to: the ublic, chan that 
than a, firm. union . 1 reflect with || of the South-ſea company, They obliged themſelves 
fatisfaction on a Jaw, you haye paſſed. this ſeſſions, 10 give, ſexenteen hundred pounds Pank-ftock for 
which will, 1 hope, prove effeckual to that purpoſe. I eyery hundred pounds irredeemable 10g annuities. 
As it is a ſignal inſtance of moderation and indul-: But this offer. was far from intimidating the South- ſea 


9 7 69 2 
tionate a . 


gence, in our eſtabliſhed. church, ſo I hope it will. | company. , Determined, at any rate, to obtain the 
deget ſuch a return of gratitude from all nenn liberty of faking in the public debts, they offered | 
proteſtants, and will greatly tend to our honour and I} to incorporate all the funds of the bank, Eaſt-India 
ſecurity, both. which I ſhall ever have near at heart. || company and exchequer, into their own capital, It 
have alſo looked upon the glory of a ſovereign || was not, indeed, thought proper to adopt this pro- 
and the liberty of a ſubject as inſeparable; and think | poſal; but the very rumour © ſuch a ſcheme raiſed 
it is the peculiar happineſs of a Britiſh king to reign || their, ſtock to. one hundred and twenty per cent. 
over a fret people. As the civil rights, therefore, They now offered five hundred thouſarid pounds, 
and privileges of all my ſubjects, and eſpecially: of || more than the bank, and alſo four years and a half 
my two. houſes of parliament, do juſtly claim my- purchaſe upon all annuities they ſhould take into 
n, if any pr 208 defigned to || their capital ; which, if all the annuities were taken 
perpetuate theſe bleſſings to your poſterity remains || in, the whole would amount to three millions, five 
imperfect, ive WA OOH: during this ſeſſion, ma- I} hundred and fixty-ſeven thouſand, five hundred and 
 turely to diſcuſs ahd ſettle matters of ſo great impor- three pounds; ſo that their whole offer was ſeven 
tance, I promiſe myſelf you will take the firſt oppor- || millions; five hundred ſixty- ſeven thouſand five hun- 
tunity to render my wiſhes for your happineſs com- dred pounds: Beſides this, they not only offered to 
_ plete and effectual, and to ſtrengthen the union || circulate one million of exchequer-bills gratis, but 
which is of ſo much conſequence to the welfare of || to pay three per cent. for that million, and one year's 
this kingdom. fl] §purchaſe of ſuch. annuities as ſhould be ſubſcribed 
Ef the circumſtances. of my affairs ſhall allow || into the company's capital in fourteeri months. 


moſt tendern concern, if any provi! 


7 * 


| of my going abroad this ſummer, I ſhall take the || This propoſal was adopted, and a bill was ordered 
Z ſame care of your intereſts as if I remained here, || to be brought into the houſe of commons for that 

The many negotiations which will be on foot, to || purpoſe. hile the bill was under conſideration, 

reſtore the peace of the North, in which the ms che company's ſtock toſe to near four hundred per 
4 and tranquillity of this kingdom may be very much || cent. The bill paſſed both houſes; but not without 
a concerned, will make my preſence there of great uſe || great * in the houſe of lords, and received 
f to theſe my dominions. And as, in that caſe, I de- || the royal aſſent. The king paſſed over to his German 
4 ſign, by the bleſſing of God, to meet you early next || dominions, and every thing ſeemed to promiſe do- 

winter, I will only recommend to you moſt earneſtly, || nieſtic tranquillity. But the reſtleſs paſſion of avarice 
1 that, laying aſide all animoſities, you would, in your || ſoon obliterated theſe pleaſing appearances, and threw 
g ſeveral counties and ſtations, uſe your utmoſt endea- || the nation into the utmoſt diſtreſs, 1 


vours to preſerve the 

execution of the laws.“ 1 | 
A. D. 1720. We are now come to a period which 
will always be remarkable in Engliſh hiſtory for the 
deſtructive South-ſea ſcheme, ' when the inſatiable 
hand of avarice threw the whole kingdom into con- 
fuſion. At the opening the ſeſſion of parliament, 
his majeſty had earneſtly recommended the conſidera- 


public peace, and ſee a due || The South-ſea company finding their ſtock began 

| Dr to ſink in its value, cauſed a notion to be propa- 
gated, that Gibraltar and Portmahon would be given 
up to the Spaniards, in exchange for a large diſtrict 
in Peru, where the Binn trade to the South- ſea 
would be protected and enlarged. This rumour, 
diffuſed with great induſtry, ed the people with 


tion of proper means for reducing the national debt, 
which amounted to more than fourteen millions. 
A ſcheme was accordingly formed for reducing all 
the public funds into one, in order to diſcharge the 
whole. This plan was laid by Sir John Blount, one 
of the directors of the South- ſea company, a perſon 
poſſeſſed of all the art, plauſibility and boldneſs 
requiſite in ſuch an undertaking. This ſcheme he 
communicated to Mr. Aiſlebie, chancellor of the 
exchequer, and alſo to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. 
It was conſidered by che miniſtry; and appearing to 
de very advantageous to the public, it was adopted. 
It now remained to carry the plan into execution; 


and the South - ſea company laid a propoſal before the 


ſuch 3 42 ow hopes, that two millions of original 
ſtock were ſubſcribed in leſs than five days after the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion of parliament, The ſtock of the 
company roſe to above a thouſand per cent. The 
Miſſiſippi ſcheme in France, which had juſt turned 
that kingdom upſide down, was better founded. 


But the paſſion for riches, like other paſſions, is 


ſometimes too blind to be directed by experience, 


and too deaf to liſten to the voice of teaſon, The 


deſire of acquiring large fortunes drew into the ſnare 
a multitude of unhappy people, who became the 
dupes of intereſted artifice. The rage of ſtock- 
jobbing filled every head, and ſwallowed up every 
other idea, Whigs, tories, Jacobites, the nobility, 
the clergy, phyſicians, lawyers, merchants, and: the 


very 


564 A. D. 1720. 
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0 1 1 No money 
e ge Fnent e was ſtopped, 

Nh Plas dir vani amilies, without num 

ha Publ reduced to ri and t 

of. rivolous and OTE 

cries of deſpair, | * 

* 8 8 was now had, to the bank for fapps Pooriing 

the Sguth-ica Company. That corporation ent 

into an a „ R ta take a vantity bo he 


he intoxication 


millions ' ſeveh hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
pounds, redęemable debt, which FE company Was 
ro 91 11 -day and Michaelmas of the « pul 
oe: This was ee called the Nat omen 


e very Tumour, of which cauſed the South-ſea ſtock || 1 


a rife prodigiouſly.. But this riſe did not continue 


** 


pe was | e 1 the | 


I}: to their countr 


HISTORY oB ENGLAND. 


| |} paſted over to the 9 to privy Te 4 
|. nationa}* reſeritmenr, which Was: 


uth-ſex [| 
ſtock at Fo x hundred, per cent. in payment for three | 
e 


| parliament coulct not poſſibly have 


AD. "BY 


proyiſigns as Wh ke appear tg you neceſſry for the 


vir: 


good of my 


me * . 
public credit. All the me of the co % = 
wic hack been concerned" in cheſe ihic quitqus p 
[þ ings, were expelled the hopſe- Kit * [2 
the South-ſea company,” perceived” t rt 


that neceſſary Particular, wage of te 


All the reſt were determined to fang the N 
* Dow, raifec to an 
enormous height, The commons ſeetned ity have 


other in protocting an enquiry of fo much impo 
Favour was difrep garded by a] it; 
the gullty were examined the eta bt tiediredtors! 
were confiſcated, except a bare ſubſiſtente; che crew 
ditors were indemnified as far as Circumſtances would: 
permit; and public credit, the deſtruction of Which 
muſt have rained the” nation, was . The 
ne 3 greater 


It ſoon. 2 7 885 that this ſuppoſed contract 
bar no real Fn ation, being nathit 

temporary expedient, to ae the clamours of the 

people. The directors of ehe bank, finding their. 
roperty to be in danger of being fwept away by 

6; portentous tide of tuin, which bore down every 


"more" than a 


| favour to 5 1575 Sir Robert 'Walpok - contri- 

' buted wy 5 genius and ap lication, {0 fl the 
ſycceſs: af Pepe affair. pen this he was 
Wee aydur, and made flrſt comilſigner of 
the Leu an chancellor off the  exchequer. 
o 55 Among the many difputes that had 
been agitated in the parliament, fome eccleſiaſtical 


| matters had a conſiderable ſhare, . * 1718, a bill 
had paſſed for tr. 57 the ſevere acts againſt che 


ching before it, "renounced' their agreement; and the 


Soutf. fea company, was of 227 ee fink | 


under its own db e 
* The. RP 


WS 


9 3 hole 67 us e WET 

< Since we. laſt parted, the face of as. faire 
abrogd is become more favqurable.. The peace in 
the ſouth wants enly the form of, a. .congrefs.z-and 
that of the north is brought much nearer to a con- 
cluſion. I ſhall, at a proper time, order the ſeveral 
treaties I have made to he laid before you by which 


| noi-conformaiſt aQly, biſhop, of Bangor, 
; afſerted, that ſuch bills were laws for perſecution; 8 


in quifition, mi ht be 
the increaſe of impiety 


„ „ 


Unbounded e 
. relig > 0 


worſhip. Atheiſm walked abroad, TIE maſk, 
in open day. The Deity himſelf” was gelte or 
not acknowledged ; and 1 ge no 72 rinciple, 
no rule, retain tg. One of the ers de ere 1 


you will perceive the ſucceſs of our endeavours to 


eſtabliſh peace throughout Europe, and te ſceure and 


ſupport the proteſtant religion. At the fame time, I 


can never. ſufficiently expreſs my concern for the | Di 
unhappy turn of affairs, which has ſo much afford] | 


the public credit at home. N 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


< I do moſt earneſtly recommend into you, that | 1555 muſt 40% been imer a 


you conſider of the moſt effectual and ſpeedy methods 
to reftore the national credit, and fix it upon a laſtin 

foundation. 
commendable and neceſſary a work; by every 
that loves his country, and eſpecially by the ſeveral 
great ſocieties of this kingdom. I hope 


Tau will, J doubt not, be affiſted in ſo 
man 


you will, on 


this occaſion, remember, that all * prudence, 


your temper and reſolution, are necefſary to find out 
and apply the proper remedies to our misfortunes; 
which will, if you fuceeed, ſerve to increaſe that 
reputation you have ſo juſtly _—_— z particularly, 
if you ſhall be able, notwithſtan 
to diſcharge a part of the nations debt. I have 
ordęred the ſeveral eſtimates to be laid — — you of 
the expence of the enſuing year, and deſire you to 
diſpatch the ſupplies — 1 for chen. 
My lords and gentlemen, | Nets 
« I am glad to obſerve to you, har our trade 
appears to have been more extended this year than in 
the preceding. We have the moſt 1 11. ny 
of any nation whatſoever to protect us; and 
you will. turn your thoughts to the beſt methods bh 
the ſecuring and enlarging of our commerce. 


ing theſe difficulties, 


You 
my depend n my ry ConCUrRRnce to all ſuch 


Theſe 


had loſt large ſums in the Soyth-ſea. Tbe duke 


of Wharton, rus for his licentiouſneſs, declared 


that he was neither a friend to blaſphemy, nor an 
enemy to religion; but, at the ſame time, could not 
approve the bill, becauſe he thaught it contrary to 
ſcripture; and taking a bible ut of his pocket, he 
read ſeveral paſſa 
bill ought to be rejected. 


that he was very willing to have 4 parliament king, 
but neither a parliament God nor a parliament rel 


gion; and that if the bill laid any reſtraint on him, 


on this account, he would go go to Rome, and cany: 


for a cardinal's hat; for he thought it much better 


to treat of ſich matters in the conclave than in 


houſe of ag The ſupporters of the bill finding 


an oppoſition they did not expect, moved that it 


ſhoutd be aN This was agreed to, and the 


whole was drop 


It was very la "ay before the 992 55 were grand; 5 


and even then not with the uſual chearfulneſs 
alacrity. All difficutties were, however, at laft 


mounted, and the king obtained ſufficient ſupp ben : 


fatisfy his b Engagements with Sweden ; ; eee 


"The two houſes fhewed tlie gtéateſt zeil to hes ; 


{laiff aſide alt party diſtinctions, and: to, vie with eich 


' and; that 1 bills of intolerancę were admitted in 

x; ecc}efiaſtical matterz, all 0 of infidels, of 
e ||| heathens, and even the po 

| 44 juſtified. In the mean 1 8 | 
and liceptionſhefs e the "zeal of Toke who: 


mo OO . 2 2 — ä 8 


chich had mad =p 150 aber d. 85 obj Re of 7 — 


very pathetic ſpeech on this fubjeck; in 4 5 ow 
of which, a bill was brought in againft blaſphemy 
and ee, combi in which were ſeveral clau Mr 
of conſcie nee 


eat. Ayer, ſince ; 


ges, and thence. concticet chat the 
The opinion of the earl of - 
Peterborough was ſtil more ſingular : he __ | 


«oat (. , 1 At. 4. — 


by 


A. D. 1742. 


nat had very little relation to the Engliſh. His ma- 
| —— wa For to the ſeſſion on the bebt of Auguſt; 
when he declared in his ſpeech, that he entertained a 
moſt ſincere concern for the ſufferings of the innocent; 
and a juſt indi nation againſt. the \ rels 0 
the South-ſea ſcheme. that he had readily given his 
aſſent to ſuch bills as had been preſented to him for 
uniſning the authors of the late misfortunes; and 
2 obtaining reſtitution and ſatis faction to thoſe who 
had been ithured by them in ſo notorious a manner: 
that they could not fail to have obſerved the diſcon- 
rents occaſioned by this unhappy event; Which had 
been induftriouſly fomented by wicked and ſMiriouis 
libels ; but he doubted hot but by their prudent con: 
duct in their ſeveral counties; all the enemies of his 
government, who flattered themſelves with being able 
xo blow up the preſent complaints into, populat diſ- 
affection, would be finally diſappointed in their de- 
ſigns and ex | tions. LY e IDEs L 0 * 
— CE — having for ſome time raged at 


Marſeilles, a proclamation was publiſhed, — f 
any perſon to come into England from any part © 


France, between the Bay of Biſcay and Dunkirk, | ; 


vithout certificates of health. Lazarettos were or- 


dered to be built, and lines to be drawn round where 


the contagion had penetrated. On this occaſion it 
was repreſented, that to ſhut up the people in hoſpi- 


tals, by order of government, and to draw lines 


round the places infected, were practices inconſiſtent 
with the:conſtitution of England, incompatible with 
the mildneſs of a free government, and more parti- 
cularly odious, as they imitated, in this reſpect, the 
government of France. Theſe arguments, though 


ongly refuted, procured a repeal of the act of 


parliament that had given offence. The idea of con- 
ſtitutional liberty prevailed over public ſecurity. 


A. Di 1722. The parliament having finiſhed all 


the buſineſs before them by the month of March; 
they were diſſolved, and another ordered to be choſen. 
Soon after the diſſolution of parliament, the great 


duke of Marlborough paid the debt of nature. His || x 
faculties had been for ſome time greatly impaired; || 4 9 
*The unſpeakable miſery and deſolation that has 
raged in ſome parts of * cannot but be a ſuf- 
poſſible precautions to 


he was no longer capable of ſhining either in the 


ſenate or the field. He was ſucceeded as maſter of the 


| ordnance and colonel of the firſt regiment of foot 
guards; by the earl of Cadogan.. . + 


The election was fo well managed, that moſt of the 


members of the former were returned for the new 
one, which met on the nineteenth. of October, and 
the ſeſſion was opened with the following ſpeech from 
the thipas 2 Fol} ( 1 
My lords and gentlemen; „ 0 
I acquainted you when we parted laſt; of our 


having renewed all our treaties of commerce with | 


Spain; fince which peace is happily reſtored in the 
north, by the : concluſion. of a treaty: between the 


dar and the king of Sweden, and by that which I || 


have made with the Moors, a great number of my 
ſubjects are delivered from ſlavery ; and all of them 
who trade to thoſe parts of the world, are, for the 
future, ſecured from falling under that dreadful cala- 
aly.::.-7 3 „ 5 
< In this ſituation of affairs we ſhould be extremely 
wanting to ourſelves, if we neglected to improve the 
favourable opportunity, which this general tran- 
quillity gives us, of extending our commerce, upon 
. which the riches and grandeur. of this nation chiefly 
depend. It is very obvious that nothing would more 
conduce to the obtaining ſo public a good, than to 
make the exportation of our own manufactures, and 
the importation of the commodities uſed in the ma- 
dbufacturing of them, as practical and eaſy as poſſi- 


ble. By this means the balance of trade may be 


preſerved in our favour, our navigation increaſed, 
and greater numbers of our poor employed. 

* TI muſt therefore recommend it to you, gentle- 
men of the houſe of commons, to conſider how far 
the duties upon theſe branches may be taken off and 
replaced, without any violence of public faith, or 
laying any new burden upon my people. And I 
3 


ilty; relative to | 
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* 


objectionss L 


and eſſen- 


of the proper materials for this neceſſary an 
our trade and maritime ſtrength : and if; 


tial part 


by a due encouragement; we could be furniſhed from 

them with thoſe, naval ſtores; which we are now 

obliged to purchaſe and bring from foreign countries, 

it would not only greatly contribute to the riches, in- 

fluence, and power of this nation, but by employing 

our own. colonies in this uſeful and adyantageous 

| ſervice, divert them from ſetting up arid carrying on 
manufactures; which directly interfere with thoſe of 


obli 


reap Brien © 
% Gentlemen of the houſe of commons; 


they have been obliged ta pay: ?- 4 80 
My lords and gentlemen; | | 


* 7 


ficient warning to us to uſe all 
prevent the contagion from being brought in amon 


us; or, if thoſe kingdoms ſhould be viſited wit 


ſuch a fatal calamity; to be in a condition, with 
God's bleſſing, to ſtop its farther progreſs. And as 
all other proviſions will be altogether vain and 
fruitleſs, if che abominable practice of running goods 
be not at once totally ſuppreſſed, I moſt earneſtly 
recommend to you, to let no other conſideration ſtand 
in competition with a due eare of preſerving ſo many 
Fthobland dives: - 5 i): Praia 
The ſeveral affairs which 1 have mentioned to 
you, being.of the higheſt and moſt immediate con- 
| cern to the whole kingdom, I doubt not but you 
will enter into a conſideration of them with. that tem- 
per,  unanimity; and diſpatch; that the neceſſity and 
; 1mportance of them require.“ 


Soon after the king communicated to both houſes; 


a newly diſcovered conſpiracy; Though there was 


no certain prob the alarm ſpread with amazing ra- 
pidity; anc 


by carried into execution. The habeas corpus act 
was {uſpended for above a whole year; and conſe- 


| quently the nation left, in ſome meaſure, at the diſ- 


cretion of the miniſtry, S@me peers; and ſeveral 
private gentlemen were impriſoned ; a manifeſto, ſaid 
to have been publiſhed by the pretender, inflamed the 
minds of the people. Some ſevere bills were paſſed 
againſt the catholics : and the preparations for war 


put the whole kingdom in agitation. To believe this 


conſpiracy real, there is a neceſſity for ſuppoſing that 
the conſpirators warited common ſenſe; as they were 
accuſed of applying to the regent of France; whoſe 
intimate connections with the king of England were 
well known. 


— 


7 RE 


565 


promiſe myſelf, that hy. a due conſideration of this 
matter, the produce of thoſe duties, compared with 
the infinite advantage that will aterue to the kingdom 
by their being taken off; will be found fo inconlider- 
able, as to leave little room for any difficulties or 


The ſupplying ourſelves with naval ſtores, upon 
terms the moſt eaſy and leaſt precarious; ſeems highly 
to deſerve the ear and attention of parliament. Dur 
| plantations in America naturally abound with moſt 


It will be. a great pleaſure to me, if, in raiſing 
| the ſupplies of this year; it may be ſo ordered, that 
on! eng may reap ſome'immediate benefit from the 
preſent circumſtances of affairs abroad. I have or- 
dered the eſtimates: to be prepared for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year, and alſo an account of the debts of 
the navy to be laid before you. You muſt be ſenſible 
of the ill conſequences that ariſe from ſuch a. large 
debt remaining unprovided for; and that as long as 
the navy and victualling bills are at a very large diſ- 
count, they do not only affect all other public credit; 
but greatly increaſe the charge and expence of the 
current ſervice. It is therefore very much to be 
wiſhed, that you could find a method of diſcharging 
this part of the national debt, being of all other 
the moſt heavy and burdenſome ; and by that means 
have it in your power to eaſe: your country of ſome 
part of the taxes, which, from an abſolute neceſſity, 


excited; for a time; the ſame alarms as if 
the danger had been obvious, and on the point of 


The commons, however, avowed the 
'E | certainty 


566 A. P. 1713. 
tertainty of a plot to change the government; and 
place a papiſt on the throne. Seyeral perſons were 
accuſed; and among the reſt Chriſtopher Layer; | 
à young counſellor of the Temple, was executed at | 
TT es rn om 2 
| 15 D. #723. But the principal perſon that felt the 
hand of power on this oecaſion, was the famous 


Francis Atterbury, biſhop af Rocheſter; a prelate 
of obſcure birth; but diſtinguiſhed merit, a friend to 


letters, and equally rematkable for his underſtanding 
and virtues. He was odious to the court, becaute | 
he had not followed its principles; and odious to the 
Whigs, becauſe he had not followed their ſentiments, | 
Being impriſoned, he denied the: juriſdiction of the 
houſe of commons, and declared he would produce 
his defence before the peers. The proofs againſt him 
were reduced ta two letturs, intercepted at the poſt- 
office, written in a very peculiar cypher, and, to all 
appearance, fabricated by his enemies. The com- 
mons paſſed a bill, whereby he was to be deprived of 
his office and benefice, baniſhed the kingdom, and 


be guilty of felony if he returned; and that it ſhould || ' 


not be in the king's power to pardon him without 
the conſent of parliament; hut nevertheleſs, he ſhould 
not forfeit his goods and chattels. *' 
When this. bill came before the lords, it met with 
a very ſtrong oppoſition. The duke of : Wharton, 
earl Cowper, and the lords Bathurſt and Gower, 
ſpoke againſt it with great energy: they diſplayed 
the danger and injuſtice in departing, in ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner, from the fixed rules of evidence: 
that fuch a practice muſt for ever ſully the luſtre and 
glory of that illuſtrious houſe: that the admitting 
the precarious and uncertain evidence of the clerks 
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| © I will order the 


| deſire ſuch ſupplies only as you ſhall find abfalut 
| neceſfary for ori, Ana ar of the —ͤ wag 


of the poſt- office, was a very dangerous precedent, 
eſpecially as, in this caſe, it was taken for granted, 

that thoſe clerks might carry the ſimilitude of hands 

four months in their minds. They defired to know 
from whom theſe clorks had received authority to 
intercept and open letters, eſpecially thoſe of a lord 
of parſiament; and whether the clerks who copied 
theſe letters had themſelves intercepted the originals ? 
or whether they had received them from any other 
perſon ? If ſuch proceedings as theſe (ſaid lord 
Bathurſt) are encouraged, we have no other part to 
take, but to retire into the country, and ſeek tran- 
quillity and ſecurity, if we may find them by our | 
fire-ſides. The leaſt correſpondence, the leaſt letter 


edt 


on the example of cardinal Mazarine, who faid, 


— _—_— 
z 


added to a ſmall number of circumſtances, proved 
by evidence, he ſhould be maſter of his life.” Then 

turning himſelf towards the biſhops, who ſhewed very 
little favour to their brother, he expreſſed his indig- 
nation againſt the inveterate hatred of ſome perſons 
towards the biſhop of Rocheſter ; * a hatred (added 
he) abſolutely ' inconceivable, unleſs they hold the 
ridiculous opinion of ſome ſavages, who believe they 
inherit not only the ſpoils, but the talents of an 
illuſtrious enemy, when they have ſlain him in battle.“ 
But eee eee, frye and other powerful rea- 
ſons urged againſt the bill, it paſſed by a ſmall ma- 
jority, and afterwards received the royal aſſent. 
Atterbury retired into France, where he met with 
repoſe, eſteem, and all the indulgences that poliſhed' 
ſociety can ſhew to men of ſuperior parts. 

A. D. 1724. While his majeſty continued abroad, 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France, paid the debt 
of nature. This event greatly affected the king, 

and he haſtened over to England, it being uncertain 
whether the new regent would entertain the fame- 
views as his predeceſſor; and on the ninth of January 
he opened the ſeſſion of parliament with the follow- 
ing ſpeech from the throne: —ꝗ— | 
My lords and gentlemen, _ , 

* cannot open this ſeſſion without congratulating 
you upon the ſucceſs of your-endeavours laſt year, 
for the ſafety, intereſt, and honour of the kingdom. 


Adee 
tien of on 27 and manufactures, and the rn 
tranquillity of my people, are the happy 

of your prudent reſolutions. It 1 
the few examples which were mache of fame rag. 


offenders, will be ſufficient to deter the om 
fected from engaging in the like deſpe Map molt diſaf. 


| practices: The augmentation you thought fit to = : 


to our national forces by fea and land; has 


| fecured che general quiet of the kingdom agnus, 
| fadden attempts or Mia re H. ao give? 


me fuch weight and credit in all foreign negotiations 


| as greatly cantribute towands the preſervation of 2 


piece i Europe e | 
Gentlemen of the houte of commons, 
Proper officers to lay before you 


the eſtimates for the ſervice of the current year. } 


a 


and for the ſecurity of my people; and thoſe I hog. 
may be raiſed without laying: any additional a 
or burden on my ſubjectss. 

** I muſt, in a particulaf manner, recommend +9 
your care the public debts of the kingdom, as the 
moſt national concern you can r qe take into your 


Wo 
* 


| conſideration, ' I am perſu i muſt be: a; very 


great ſatisfaction to, all my faithful-ſubjets; to ſes 
the ſinking fund improved abd augmented, and ” 
debt of the nation thereby put into à method of 
being ſo much the ſooner alan reduced and paid - 
off. It would be a work truly worthy, of a Britih 
parliament to begin this commendable undertaking; 
and to make ſuch a progreſs therein, as, with a ſtrict 
regard to public faith and private property, may 


\ 


| Pave the way to this great and defireable end. i207 


My lords and gefitlemen, . 4, 
In the preſent happy ſituation of affairs, I have 
nothing more to recommend to you, chan that. you 
would make uſe of the opportunity, which your on 
good conduct has put into your hands, in conſider- 
of ſuch farther laws as may be wanting for the 
eaſè and encouragement of trade and navigation, for 
the employment of the poor, and for exciting and 
encouraging a ſpirit of induſtry in the nation. 
lam fully ſatisfied, that the trade and wealth of 
my people are the happy effects of the liberties they 
enjoy; and that the grandeur of the crown conſiſts 


in their proſperity: and I am as fully perſuaded, that | 


„ muſt agree with 


can ever be ſecured, but by ſupporting the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, and maintaining = ſucceſſion. in the 
proteſtant line. Let us therefore heartily. join in 
every thing that may tend to promote our mutual 
happineſs, and to extinguiſh the hopes of thoſe who 
long have been, and ftilb are reſtleſs in their endea- 
; yours to ſubject this nation to the whole train of 
miſeries that are inſeparable from popery and arbi- 
; trary power,” N 892 135 


I be principal and, indeed, almoſt the only debate, | 


during this ſeſſion. of parliament, was in the houſe of 
lords, on the affairs of the army. During the laſt 
year, an addition of four thouſand: men - had: been 


number. The commons had agreed. to it, andpaſſed 
the bill; but the continuance of theſe additional 
troops met with great oppoſition in the. houſe of 
lords. The earl of Orrery, and the lords Trevor, 
North, Grey, and Bathurſt, ſpoke: with great force 
' againſt it. They were anſwered by lord Tow | 
and the duke of Argyle. The latter obſerved, 
* That if he ſaw the nation unanimous in opinion, 
that our religion, laws, liberties and properties, en- 
tirely depend upon the preſent 
andꝭ on the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his majeſty's royal 
family, he would readily give his vote for reducing 


The riſe of the public credit, the flouriſhing-condi- 


we akening 


| 5 charge 


intercepted, may render us criminal.“ He. inſiſted me, that it is the vaineſt of all deluſions to imagine, 
| that the religion, laws, and liberties of this kingdom, 


+ That with two lines of a man's hand-writing, 


made to the land forces, on account of the conſpi- 
| racy; and it was now propoſed to continue the ſame . 


the army; but he was very much afraid that ſomæ 
| people fo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted an diſbanding the ad. 
I! ditional troops, with no other deſigw-than that. of 
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weakening the government, and thereby have an op- j ment of all civil and religivus rights, ate moſt di- 


orturdity of involving their native country in new 
| bibles And n thoſe noble lords who ſpoke 
for the reduction of the army, would do well; when 
they went down into their ſeveral countics, to aſſure 
the people, with whom, no doubt; their feaſons would 


not fail of having great weight, that their liberties |} 


and properties were entirely ſafe undet his miyeſty's 
government.“ After a long debate, the motion for 
dilbanding the additional troops was rejected; and the 
bill paſſed as ſent up from the cemmons. 
On the ſixteenth of May, the king ſent 6 
ing citcular letter to the univerſties of Oxford and 
Cambridge: We being greatly dſirous to favour 

and encourage theſe ancient and laudable nurſerjes of 
f pie. and learning, and to enable them more effec- 
tua 


to ſerve the public, both in chureh and ſtate; and 
having obſerved, that no encouragement or proviſion 


has hitherto been made in ; either of the univerſities 


for the ſtudy of modern hiſtory, or modern languages, 
the knowledge of which is highly neceſſary towards 
| gratifying the youth committed to their care, for 
jeveral ſtations, both in church and. tate, to which. 
they may be called: and having ſeriouſly weighed 


the prejudice that has occurred to the univerſities || 


from this defect, perſons of foreign nations being 
often employed in the education and tuition of youth, 
both at home and in their travels, and great numbers 
of the young nobility and gentry being either ſent 
directly abroad from fchools, or taken dway from the 


univerſities before the courſe of their ſtudies can be 


there completed, and opportunities frequently loſt 
to the crown of employing and encouraging mem. 
bers of the two univerſities, by conferring on them 
ſuch employments, both at home and abroad, as 


_ neceſſarily. require a competent ſkill in writing and || 


ſpeaking the modern languages; ih order, there- 
ore, to remedy theſe and the like inconveniencies, 
we have determined to appoint two petſons of ſober 
converſation and prudent condutt, of the degree of 
maſter of arts, or batchelor of laws, of of ſome 
higher degree, in one of the univerſities, fkilled in 
modern hiſtory, and in the kno 
languages, to be nominated by us to be our profeſſor 
of modern hiſtory, one for the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and the other for . that of Oxford, who ſhall 
be obliged to read lectures in the public ſchools, at 
ſuch times as ſhall hereafter be appointed. And we 
have farther determined, that each of the profeſſors 
| ſhall have a ſtipend of four hundred 


maintain with ſufficient ſalaries, in the univerſity 
where he ſhall be eſtabliſhed, two perſons at leaft, 
well qualified to teach and inſtru& in writing and 
ſpeaking the languages, which teachers ſhall be un- 
der the direction of the profeſſors reſpectively, and 
ſhall be obliged to learn two at leaſt of the languages, 
both the profeſſors and teachers taking efpeciat care, 
that the times and hours for teaching and inſtructing 


the ſcholars be ſo ordered as not to interfere with 


thoſe appointed for their academical ſtudies; which 
Profeſſors and teachers ſhall. be obliged once every 
Jear to give in an atteſted account of the progreſs 


made by each ſcholar committed to their care, to our 


principal ſecretaries: of ſtate, to be laid before us, 
that we may encourage the diligence and application 
of ſuch among them as ſhall have qualified them- 
ſelves for our ſervice, by giving them ſuitable em- 
1 either at home or abroad, as occaſion 

offer.? 


# 


On the twelfth of November, his majeſty opened: 
peech 


the ſeſſion of parliament with the following 
from the throne 5 | | 


_ My lords and gentlemen, 
fac; I am perſuaded you ſhare with me in the ſatis- 
ion I feel at the proſperous ſituation of affairs: 


Peace with all powers abroad; and at home perfect 
tranquillity, 


| induſtry, as will not only 


to anſwer the end of their inſtitution; by ſend | 
ing forth conſtant ſupplies of learned and able men 


of modern 


pounds per 
annum, and out of the ſtipend ſhall be obliged to 


chancery. 
| The ri, 


R marks of the favour and protection of 
the divine providence! and theſe; with all their happy 

conſequences; will, I doubt not, by the bleſſing of 
God upon our joint endeavours; be long continued 
oo s 7 

The ſame proviſion by ſea and land; for the de- 
fende and ſafety of the nation, will continue to make 
us reſpected abroad; and, conſequently; ſeture at 
home. The ſame attention to the improvement of 


I ſche public revenues; and to the eaſe and eneourage- 
the follow-: 


ment of tratle and navigation; will eſtibliſh credit 
upon the ſtrongeſt baſis; and raiſe ſuch a ſpitit of 
enable us gradually td 
diſcharge the national debt, but will likewiſe great! 
increaſe the wealth; power, and influence of this. 
Rio m 1 - . 
SGentlemen of the houſe of commons 
II have ordered the proper officers to prepat and 
lay before you eſtimztes of the ekpences of the efi- 
| ſuing, year; and as they do not łced What has been 
found, by experiende, ts be abſolutely necefllitfy for 
the ' ſecutity of the kingdom, 1 make n6 queſtion 
but I ſhall have your ready concurrence in railing the 
ſupplies in. ſuch a manner as ſhall be thoſt Eaſy to my 
people. e „ EMT nee 
FThere is one thing which I muſt mention to you 
as deſerving your particular conſideration. It is tos 
manifeſt, that the funds eſtabliſhed for finiſning the 
works at Greenwich hoſpital; and providing for a 
; cotnpetent number of Kallen there, cannot, in time 
of peace, be ſufficient to anſwer the expences of this 
great and neceſſary work. It is therefore very much 
to be wiſhed, that ſome method could be found out 
to make a farther proviſio for a comfortable ſupport 


to our ſeamen, worn out in the ſervice of their coun- 


try, and labouring under old age and infirtfiities, 
My lords and gentlemen; © © 
«You miſt Al} be ſenſible how much out -prefent 
happineſs is hits yout unioti and fteady conduct. 
It is therefore wholly unneceſſary to recommend td 
you unanimity and diſpatch in all your deliberations. 
The zeal and abilities you have on all oceaſtons 
ſhewn in ſupporting the intereſt of your. country,; 
even under the greateſt difficulties; leave me no room 
to doubt of my having your intire and effèctual con- 
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currence in every thing that may tend to the ſervice 


of the public, and to the good of my people.“ 
A. D. 1725. Great part of this feſſion was taken 
up with the trial of Macclesfield; lord-chanceflor. 
There had been, for ſome time, a murmuring againſt 
the inſufficiency of the maſters in chancety to anſwer 
the great fams lodged in their hands by the ſvitors 
in | i court; and it was ſuſpected that the large 
ſums they paid for admiſſion to their places, made it 
more eaſy than it ought to have been, and very much 
leſſened the enquiry into their qualifications. Theſe 
complaints were now riſen to fuch. a Height, that 

Macclesfield thoughe proper to refign the great ſeal; 

hoping by that means to eſcape any enquiry -into his 
conduct. But he was miſtaken. The king; on the 
ninth of February, ſent a meſſage to the houſe of 

commons, requeſting that ſome enquiry might be 

made into the abuſes committed by the maſters in 


gour of the law cannot be better employed 
than in puniſhing thoſe who have abuſed its autho- 
rity; and the commons determined that thoſe who 
had abuſed the power intruſted with them for the 
good of the public, ſhould feel the whole weight of 
their reſentment. They 5 enquired into 
the complaints, and it was found that they owed 
| their origin to the chancellor. He was therefore 
' impeached for ſeizing the property of the widow and 
« orphan; for having ſold the offices in chaiicery at 
; exorhitatit prices; and for having py to his 
ſubalterns large ſums belonging to litigating parties, 
that his officers miglit indulge his private rapacity. 


. 


plenty, and an uninterrupted enjoy- || 


The trial lafted twenty days; when he was found 
' guilty, and condemned te pay a fine of thirty Gone 
| pounds, 
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pounds, and to continue in priſon till payment was 
made, If corruption thus infects the magiſtracy, 
how great muſt be its ravages among the body of the 

ople? Exemplary puniſnments are in ſuch caſes 
indiſpenſible; but unfortunately the more general 
| wy vice prevails, the leſs frequently the. puniſtiments 
ARE; LOO ERS Gt tr CE Or 7; 1 

During this ſeſſion of parliament a bill was paſſed 
to reverſe the attainder of lord Bolingbroke, with 
reſpect to his forfeitures, his e Nee. before 
granted him a pardon with reſpect to his life. This 


* 


commons; but after a long debate it was paſſed by 
a conſiderable majority. | ke 


On the thirty-firſt of May the king; after giving 
the royal aſſent to the bills that were ready, and ex- 
prefled his gratitude to the commons for the large 
{ſupplies they had granted, prorogued the parliament. 
The behaviour of the lower houſe merited theſe ac- 
knowledgements : they were now. as much too pro- 
digal as they were formerly too penurious. The na- 
tion was leſs loaded with taxes at a time when the 
public complained of deſpotiſm. The king, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, having intereſts, foreign to thoſe 


the afternoon the cabal began to aſſemble agaift 
| captain Buſhel, not knowing what their deligns might 


the fury of the populace, who threatened” to punin; - 
them in the moſt dreadful manner. About 1 in 


and 
be, ordered the ſoldiers to be feady at the 


room, Which the provoſt had now cauſed ts be Rs: | ba 


The mob did not, however, long keep theit ſecret; 


they advanced towards the guards, erying; Prime 
| the dogs out of town: we will cut them to pieces” 
The officer deſired them to deſiſt, told then they 
| intended to do them no hurt; but if they continue 
ill met with a ftrong oppoſition in the houſe of | 
to prevent their firing. This had no effect upon the 


to provoke the ſoldiers it would not be in his Power 


rabble, they continued throwing large ſtones in ſuck 
quantities, that ſome of the locks and bayonets of 
the ſoldiers were broken, and ſome of them wounded. 
The ſoldiers were now ordered to fire over their heads 
to intimidate them; but this had no effect; they 
continhed to advance, and threw ſtones in ſtill greater 
quantities. Exaſperated at this uſuage, the ſoldiers 
fired among them and killed three or four, This 


had the deſired effect; they were terrified and re- 


tired to ſome diſtance. The provoſt now deſired 


captain Buſhel to fave himſelf and his men by retreat. 


of Great Britain, his policy conſiſted in ſupporting 
thoſe intereſts at the expence of England,  _ 
The Scots, ever ſince the union, had unwillingly 
paid any of the taxes laid on the united kingdom; 
and had behaved, on all occaſions, as if they thought 
themſelves injured, when they were obliged to con- 


bute any thing towards the public expence. The 


enemies of the government failed not to cheriſh this 
diſpoſition in the people, and, under the maſk. of a: 
pretended zeal for the old conſtitution, to inſpire the 
populace with a hatred of that which was now eſta- 
bliſhed. The malt-tax occaſioned the greateſt cla- 
mour ; and it was foreſeen that it could not be col- 


lected without expoſing the officers of the revenue to | 


the utmoſt danger. At Edinburgh, indeed, the exciſe- 


men were ſuffered to take an account of the malſters 


ſtock in hand; but thoſe at Glaſgow were obliged to 
2pply to the commiſſioners of the exciſe at Edinburgh 
for protection and aſſiſtance, their lives being threat- 
ened if they dared to viſit the malt-houſe. 


applied to general Wade, commander of the forces 
in Scotland, who, on the twenty-third of June, ſent 
captain Buſhel, at the head of two companies of ſol- 
diers to Glaſgow. On entering the town they per- 


ceived a great number of people, who ſaluted them 


with the moſt abuſive language, and threw ſtones at 
them as they marched along the ſtreets, crying out, 
No malt-tax. The officer deſired them to forbear, 
for he meant them no harm. . The provoſt gave him 


billets for quartering his men, but told him he could 


not put him in poſſeſſion of the guard-room, the 
populace having locked the door and carried away 


the key. Unwilling to . the rabble by 


breaking open the door, the officer ordered the guard 
to be kept at a public houſe, which he had hired for 
that purpoſe. Every thing continued quiet till about 
eleven at night, when ſeveral thouſands of the lower 


claſs of people afſembled about the houſe of Mr. 


Daniel Campbell, repreſentative in parliament for 
Glaſgow, and threatened it with deſtruction. Captain 
Buſhel, deſirous of putting an end to the tumult, 


before the rioters had committed any diſorders, ſent 
a meſſage to the provoſt, informing him of the miſ- 


chief they threatened to commit, and that he was 
ready to give him any affiſtance. The provoſt an- 
ſwered, 
ſmall to oppoſe the rabble, and therefore he thought 


it more prudent not to make uſe of them. Encou- 
raged by the timidity of the magiſtrate they procceded 
to carry their threats into execution; forced into the 


houſe, and ſtripped it of every thing that was por- 
table. The magiſtrates took no notice of the riot; 
and though ſeveral of them were found next morning 
drunk in the houſe, not one of them was ſent to pri- 
ſon. The officers of exciſe concealed themſelves from 


Alarmed at theſe proceedings, the commiſſioners - 


at he thought the number of his ſoldiers too 


ing our of town, as the rioters were collecting all the 
arms they could find; and that a deſperate engape- 
ment muſt otherwiſe ſoon enſue. The captain Bl. 
lowed his advice, and marched directly for Dumbar- 
ton; but was followed . ſeveral miles by the mob, 
and obliged to face about and fire upon them ſeveral 
times in order to ſecure his retreede.. 


. 


As ſoon as he reached Dumbarton he diſpatched 1 


riot, and deſiring inſtructions how to act for the fu- 
ture. The general perceived the danger, and ſaw the 
neceſſity of enforcing the laws. He therefore fet out 
from Edingburgh, accompanied by Duncan Forbes, 


forces, that had been ordered to rendezvous on a 
moor within two miles of Glaſgow, conſiſting of two 
' regiments of horſe, a detachment of dr 


formed the magiſtrates that he was preparing to 


with filence and good order, and were diſtributed into 
| quarters without any diſturbance, The next day the 
exciſemen proceeded to take an account of the malt- 


continued in tranquillity, 


third of June, and ſoon after engaged in new conti- 


been diſtreſſed for wantof money, determined to have 
recourſe to trade, and accordingly eſtabliſhed an Eaſt 
India company at Oftend. This ſoon excited the 
jealouſy of the maritime powers, who ſeemed deter- 
mined to cruſh it in its birth. The emperor, in 
order to ſupport this eſtabliſhment, and maintain t 
againſt the efforts of the Engliſh monarch, to whom 
he had not granted the inveſtiture of Bremen and 
Verden, terminated his differences with Spain. The 


both his religion. and his country, and was appoin 

prime miniſter to Philip V. The two ſovereigns gas 
up all pretenſions to their reſpective properties. Ft 
lip granted to the Auſtrian traders, the privileges 


and undertook to guarantee the Oftend-compaP!- 


of piaſters to the emperor. The czar of Muico!) 
entered into this alliance, and George was ala 
for his Hanoverian dominions. He therefore co. 
cluded, at Hanover, a defenſive alliance with F 2 
and Pruſſia. Theſe negotiations being finiſhed ue 
king ſet out for England about the middle of Pe. 
cember. y Es 


|| A. P. 1726. As this treaty had yery licde _—_ 


. meſſenger to general Wade, informing him of the 


lord-advocate, and the next day joined a body of 
agoons, and 
about two regiments of foot. The general now in- 


march into Glaſgow, and the next day, about itwo 
o'clock he entered the town. The _ advanced 


| ſters ſtock in hand, and had quiet admittance. The 
terms of the act were complied with and every thing 


The king ſet out for his German dominions on the 


nental engagements. The emperor, who had always | 


treaty was ſigned at Vienna, by the duke de Riperda, 
a Dutchman, who to raiſe his fortune, had abandoned 


| which the merchants of other foreign nations enjoyed; 


He alſo promiſed an annual ſubſidy of four millions = 
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wh England a ſtrong oppoſition was JexpeRed, and 
every precaution taken to procure a majority in par- 


the emperor having concluded an alliance with Spain, 
was endeavouring to . diſturb the tranquillity of 
Great Britain; and that Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 


vould be the firſt object of their deſigns. - A gene- 


ral cry was raiſed againſt the machinations of ill- 
deſigning people, the . plots. of a popiſh pretender, 


the proteſtant intereſt, the balance of power, the 
liberty and ſgcurity of the kingdom.“ Political arti- 


induce it to ſacrifice its intereſts to the affairs of the 
continent. Theſe meaſures being taken, the king 

opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the twentieth of 
January, with the following ſpeech from the throne: 
6 My lords and gentlemen, n 


have had ſuch frequent experience of the 
wiſdom and zeal of this parliament on many unpor- 
tant occaſions, that it is with pleaſure I meet you 
again; and I make no doubt but that your endea- 
vours for the good and ſervice of your country, will 
be as ſucceſsful as they have hitherto been. uf 


The diſtreſſed condition of ſome of our proteſ- 


tant brethren abroad, and the negotiations and en- 
agements entered into by ſome foreign powers, 
eem to have laid the foundation of new troubles and 
diſturbances in Europe, and to threaten my ſubjects 
with the loſs of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous 
branches of their trade, obliged me, without any 
loſs of time, to concert with other powers ſuch mea- 
ſures as might give a check to the ambitious views of 
thoſe, wha are endeavouring to render themſelves 
formidable, and put a ſtop to the progreſs of ſuch 
dangerous deſigns. For theſe ends I have entered 
into a defenſive alliance with the moſt chriſtian king 
and the king of. Pruſſia, ta which ſeveral other 


wers, and particularly the ſtates-general, have been | 


invited to accede: and Ihave not the leaſt reaſon o 
doubt of their concurrence. This treaty ſhall, in a 
ſhort time, be laid before you. By theſe means, and 
by your ſupport and aſſiſtance, I truſt in God I ſhall 


treaties, but effectually to preſerve the peace and 
balance of Europe, the only view and end of all my 
endeavours. 4 15113 7 ret ov tio 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
„ have ordered the eſtimate for the ſervices of 
the enſuing year to be prepared and laid before you, 
which, from an unwillingneſs I always have to put 
my ſubjects to any extraordinary expence by any un- 
neceſſary precautions, are formed on the foot of em- 
ploying no greater number of forces than was thought 
neceſſary the laſt year, for which, if the ſupplies you 

give ſhall be fully and effectually raiſed, I ſhall be 
enabled to haye a ſtrong fleet at ſea early in the 
ſpring. If the poſture of affairs ſhould, at any time, 
make it neceſſary to augment qur maritime force, I 


confide ſo entirely in the zeal and affection of my 


parliament, that I aſſure myſelf you will enable me 


4 


ſhall be found requilite, #1005 969 Xe 
My lords and gentlemen, n 
| © It is not to be doubted, but the enemies of my 
government will conceive hopes, that ſome favour- 
able opportunity for renewing their attempts may 
offer, from the proſpect of new troubles and com- 


to make ſuch an addition to the number of ſeamen as 


ments and einiſſaries in thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures 
cem moſt to favour their purpoſes, in ſolliciting and 
pr urns the cauſe of the pretender, But I pur- 
ſuade myſelf, notwithſtanding the countenance and 
encouragement they have received, or flatter them- 
ſelyes with, the proviſion you ſhall make forthe ſafety 
and defence oſ the kingdom, will effe&ually; ſecure 
us from any attempts from abroad, and bender all 
luch projects vain and abort ye: > © 1, 
When the world ſhall ſee, that you will not ſuf- 
Pay | | 


the gran 


— 
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fer the Britiſh crown atid nation to be menaced and 
inſulted, thoſe, who muſt envy the preſent happineſs 


liament; and to ſpread reports among the people chat || and tranquillity of this kingdom; and are endeavours 


ing to make us ſubſervient to their ambition, will 
eonſider their own intereſt and circumſtances; before 
they make any attempt upon ſo brave 4 people; 
ſtrengthened and ſupported by prudent and powerful 


| alliances, and; though deſirous to preſerve the peace, 
able and ready to defend themſelves againſt the efforts 
| of all aggreſſors. Such reſolutions and ſuch mea- 


| ſures, timely taken, I. am ſatisfied are the molt effec- 
| fices calculated entirely to facinate the nation, and 


tual means of preventing a war, and continuing to 


us the bleſſings of peace and proſperity.” | 
| Theſe treaties occaſioned a long and very warm 
debate in both houſes. It was ſaid that the offenſive 
| treaty concluded with France and Pruſſia was con- 
trary to the act of ſettlement, , which admitted of ng 


war in defence of the king's poſſeſſions in Getmany; 


But the court intereſt; prevailed ; the treaty was ap- 


proved of, extraordinary ſupplies were granted; and 


both houſes promiſed to ſupport his majeſty,” in caſe 
any attack ſhould be made upon his foreign domiz 


nions. "ot 


* 


On the twenty- foutth of Mafch, Sir Paul Methuen; 


knight of the bath, delivered the following meſſage 


from the king to the houſe of commons; 


His majeſty; having nothing more at heart than 


an ear neſt deſire to ſecure: his own ſubjects the full 
and free enjoyment of their trade and navigation; 


and in the beſt m inner to prevent atid fruſtrate ſuch 
deſigns, as have been formed againſt the particular 
Intereſt of this nation, and the general peace of Eu- 
rope, has found it neceſſary not only to augment his 
maritime force, but to eoncert ſuch: other meaſures, 
as may moſt effectually conduce to theſe deſirable 
ends: and as theſe ſervices will . ee eee ee 
dinary expence, his majeſty hopes he 

by / the aſſiſtance of parliament, to increaſe the num 
ber of ſeamen already voted and granted for the fer- 


ſhall-be enabled, 


vice of this year, and to enter into, and make good 


| fuch engagements, as the cireumſtances and exigency 
of affairs may require. 

be able, not only to ſecure to my own ſubjects the || 
enjoyment of many valuable rights and privileges, || of commons ; but it was at laſt agreed to comply 
long ſince acquired for them by the moſt ſolemn | 5 


This meſſage occaſioned a long debate in the houſe 


with, and an addreſs was voted to his majeſty; in- 
forming him that his faithful commons would ſupport 


| him, and had agreed to the required augmentation. 
By ſome miſtake this meſſage had not been com- 
municated to the houſe of lords, though the king 
mentioned his hopes of being enabled, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of his parliament; to increaſe the number o 
ſeamen already voted: This omiſſion caufed a very 
warm debate; The earl of Strafford aſſerted, that 
the meſſage was unprecedented, and ſtruck at the 
ancient privileges of the houſe of peers, who are 
4 fanding- council of the ſovereign; the he- 
reditary and perpetual guardians of the liberties and 
properties of the people; and, next to the king; the 
een . part of the legiſlature, and who; therefore, 
ave à right to be conſulted in all matters of public 


concern.“ He moved, therefore, that an addreſs 
be preſented to know, who adviſed his majeſty not to 
ſend the ſame meſſage to the houſe of peers, as was 


ſent to the houſe of commons.” The lord Trevor, 


in order to prevent diſagreeable debates, moved, that 


the conſideration of that matter might be put off for 
a month; but lord Lechmere repreſented, that 
the ſubject was of great importance to his majeſty's 
| | ſervice, to the honour of that noble and illuſtrious 
motions. They are always very buſy by their inftru- || aſſembly, to the ancient conſtitution of parliament, 
and to the proſperity and welfare of the kingdom; 
that it ought not to be poſtponed at all much leſs for 


ſuch a length of time, as amounted to a laying it 


entirely aſide. . That it muſt be for the fervice and 


ſupport of the crown, upon all oceaſions, to have 
the advice of both houſes of parliament; and as the 


* was only ſent to the houſe of commons, and 


there 


ad not yet been any communication with their 


lordſhips upon it, though it contained matters of the 
higheſt importance, it tended to undermine the foun- 
| 7 F | dation 
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dation of the houſe of peers, and of the ancient con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. That the rights of the 
people of England were in ſome meaſure invaded, 
whenever they were deprived of the aſſiſtance of that 
bouſe of parliament, without whom no aid can be 

iven to the crown, nor any taxes laid upon the fub- 
jets. And therefore; if this debate ſhould be ad- 
journed to ſo long a day, it might be inferred from 
ſuch a dilatory proceeding, that their lordſhips were 
not as jealous of their dyn privileges, and of the 
rights and properties of the people, at this time, and 
as much determined to ſupport and defend both as 
any of their anceſtors and predeteſſors had for- 
merly been. That it was the unbounded inherent, 
and fundamental right of the houſe of peers; to alter 
and amend all; money bills; which came from the 
commons; and though, in ſome late inftahces, the 
commons had diſputed that right; yet the lords had 
never failed to maintain and aſſert it. That accord- 
ing to ancient uſuage, all demands of ſupply ſhould. 
come from the throne in the houſe of peers; and 
therefore all other methods are unparliamentary, new, 
and dangerous to the conſtitution.” He was an. 
ſwered by the lords Onſlow and Townſhend; and 
theſe were replied to by lord Bathurſt, who obſerved, 
That the appellation of parliament being given to 
the commons, and ſeparately from the lords, was in- 
deed new and unprecedented. That this was ſo far 
from being the language of former times, that though 
of late the commons took upon them to begin all 
money bills, yet there was a time when they were ſo 
inconſiderable, as to apply to the lords to deſire them 
to provide money for the public ſervice. That if, 
at this time, the lords ſuffered themſelves to be over-" 
looked in this manner, they might come at laſt to be 
voted uſeleſs, as they had formerly been. And there- 
fore, leſt any miſtake at this time ſhould be attended 
with ſuch ill conſequences, as to encourage any evil 


miniſters hereafter, to a total neglect of the houſe of. 


Yeers, he was of opinion, that proper notice ſhould | 
e taken of it immediately, inſtead of deferring tl 
farther conſideration of it for a month.“ The earl 
of Scarborough faid, He did not deny, that. the 
peers have a right to be adviſed with in all matters 


of importance, and to give their conſent to money- 


bills. But in the caſe before them, it ſeemed need - 
leſs to ſend the meſſage in queſtion to the houſe, be. 
cauſe their lonhipe had implicitly given thein con- 
ſent to the augmenting the number of ſeamen, in their 
addreſs of thanks, wherein the augmentation was 
hinted at. As to what had been ſuggeſted, that for- 
merly the commons applied to the lords to provide 
money for the public ſervice, the reaſon of it was, 
becauſe at that time, none had any money to give but 
the lords, moſt of the lands being then in their 


hands; whereas, ſince the reign of Henry the ſeventh, 
the caſe is very much altered; and therefore they 
ought not conſider how things were formerly but how: | 


they are at preſent, and act accordingly.” Several 
other ſpeeches were made on this occaſion; but the 
adjournment took place, and .the addreſs was after- 
wards rejected. VVV 1177 17 
Three fleets were now fitted out, one of ſeven men 
of war, under the command of vice-admiral Hoſter, 
and deſtined for the Weſt Indies; another of twelve 
ſhips of the line, for the Mediterranean, under Sir 

John Jennings; and a third intended for the Baltic, 
conſiſting of twenty-one men of war, and two fire- 


ſhips, commanded by Sir Charles Wager and Sir 


George Walton. . e 

Incenſed to the higheſt degree at theſe proceedings, 
Spain made great preparations for war- A camp of 
about twenty thouſand men was formed at St. Roche 
near Gibraltar, and all the neceſſaries for a ſiege were 


provided. Preparations were alſo made at ſez four 
thouland ſailors were landed; ſeveral men of war | 


were already at Cadiz, and ſhips purchaſed wherever 


they. were to be ſold, The pretence for theſe prepa- 
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CONE I Uh; 454, 
A. D. 2527: In this ſituation of affairs the . 
liament aſſembled on the ſeventeenth of] 8 


the ſeſſion was opened with the following ſpeech from 


the throne; Da 


„My lords and gentlemen; - Th 


| - © Tacquainted-you laſt year; with the ' treaties of 


peace and commerce concluded between the emperor 
; and the king of Spain: As that ſudden and nac. 
; countable. conjunction, gave; at thr firſt 'apptarance: 


| aſt grounds of jealouty and apprehenſion to the - 


| neighbouring powers of Europe, and the ſubſequent 
proceedings andi tranſactions in theſe twb courts, and 
the ſecret and offenſive alliances, concluded between 

them about the ſume time, have laid the foundations 

of a moſt exorbitant and formidable power; and are 
ſo directly levelledd againſt the moſt valuable ind 
darling intereſts and privileges of this nation, that 


ve muſt determine either tamely to ſubmit to the 


petemptory and unjuſt demands of the king of Spain 
in giving e eee and patiently. to-adquieſce it 
the emperor's uſurped and extended exereiſe of trade 


and commerce, or muſt reſolve to be in a condition 


to do ourſelves juſtice, and to defend our undoùbted 
rights againſt theſe reciprocal engagements, entered 
into in defiance and violation of all national faith and 
the moſt folemn treaties. 
1 I have. likewiſe received information ffori dif- 


the placing the pretender on the throne-of this king- 
dom is one of the articles of the' ſecret engagements! 
; and if time ſhall evinee; that the giving up the trade 
of this nation to one power, and Gibra tar and Port- 


Mahon to another, is made the price and reward of 


impoſing upon this kingdem a popiſfi pretender: 


B ⁵Ü viurlt frp pi of 
« : Nor were:theſe fatal combinations confined to 


thoſe parts of the world alone, but they extended 
that. court - 
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is in ſack aforwardheſs;'and the negotiations with 
the crown of Denmark are ſo eatery Fg we 
may reaſonably depend: upon the fuetefs 9000 
effect of ware 1945 4 11 828 1 „ . * poet ee 
This ſhort view of the preſent poſture of affaits 
will, Lam confident not only ſecure to me the ſuppot 

and aſſiſtance of my parliament in carrying on this 


allies, but juſtify 
expences already maddmmueu 
The confidence you repoſed in me laſt year, hat 
been made uſe of for xhe benefit of the public; and 
as the chief article of exeerding, has, by my equipping 
and ſending to ſea three conſiderable” ſquadrons, 


from theſe- ſquadrons; will fufffeichtly - ſpeak fot 
| themſelves, as long as both friends and foes, with 
joy and: concern, confeſs they have ſeen and felt the 


rations, was to rebuild the caſtle of Old Gibraltar; 


—— 


& 


effects of the naval power of Great - Britain. 41 
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what an indignation mult this raiſe in the breaſt of 


themſelves unto Ruſſia, and had not the deſigns of 
againſt. ome of their neighbours been 


great and neceſſary work; in /confurtion with my 
= meaſures hitherto: taken, and the 


| fallen upon the head of the navy, Þ am perfuaded 
that Brenton of the ſervices; and the fecuritſy 
ory; that has accrued to this nation 


ec. At vine” Jett nm. 


— 
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4 It Is: not tobe wondered *at, that the '-princes- cate and concern Ras been to preſerve and maintain 


engaged in theſe cnterprizes are verytuch dit 5 rbed 
to ſee their projects rendered abortive. © The king of 4 
che difappoittrnent HE fas met” 
with. Can no longer diſguiſe that" enmity to usz 


Spain, iftiparient of 
which, for forge time; Re has only” fed ford 
favourable opportunity to declare. He has now! 
ordered his miniſter reliding here to“ depärt imnie- 
diately from this country, leaving '# mémotial chat 
is little ſhort bf a declaration of war, Wherein he 
again demands and inſiſts upon the reftitution of 
_ Gibraltar.” He does not himſelf deny the offenſive 
alliance, nor his engagements to fupport the Oſtend 
company. He makes my recalling ttioſe ſquadrons, 
which his conduct has put me under the neceſſity of 
ſending to the Weſt-Indies, *ahd the coaſt of Spain, 
the condition of any farther correſpoudence between 
the two crowns; and ſuppoſing the continuance of 
my fleet abroad to be actual hoſtilities, threatening 
to repel them with force to the utmoſt of his power. 


„ But not content with thoſe menaces, inſults,” 


and infractions of treaties, his Catholic majeſty is 
now making preparations to attack and, beſiege 
Gibraltar; and in order to carry on that ſervice, or 
to cover another deſign, has aſſembled a great body 
of troops in that neigibourhood. But as the prefent 
ſtate and condition of that garriſon, with the rein- 
forcements 1 have ordered thither, give me little 
cauſe to apprehend, or my enemies to hope for ſuc- 
ceſs in that undertaking, the certain and undoubted 
intelligence T have, that it is now refolved to attempt 
an invaſion upon theſe Kingdoms, in favour of the 
pretender, by an embark ation from the coaſt of Spain, 
gives me reaſon to believe, that though the ſiege of 
Gibraltar may probably be undertaken, the public 
avowed and immenſe preparations made for that pur- 
poſe are chiefly calculated to amuſe the world, and 


to diſguiſe the intended invaſion, which T am ſarely'| 
informed has been, for ſome time, agreed to be the 


firſt ſtep, and beginning of the long- premeditated 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

cc. Theſe conſiderations. muſt "awaken in you All 
ſueh a ſenſe of our common and immediate danger, 
as will; I doubt not; inſpire you with a zeal and 
chearfulneſs in raiſing; the ſupplies neceſſary for the 
defence of our .coutitty, and for making good our 


engagements with out allies. | 


. 
. 
— 


« I receive too much ſatisfaction from the happi- 


neſs of my people, in theit full enjoyment and future 
proſpect of peace, eaſe and proſperity, not to be ſen- 
fibly affected with theſe new convulſions, and the 


unavoidable neceſſity 'I am under of aſking lärger ir. The count de 


ſupplies of my people, and of deſiring to be enabled 


eo make cl an augmentation of my forces by ſea 
and land, as the preſent exigency of my affairs 


requires, ; 
*« vill order the proper eſtimates to be laid be- 
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the undtzübted "rights and privileges of my people, 
and therefore all my meaſures have been preventative 
and defehſivde. But ſuch meafüres being now ren⸗ 
dered impracticable, vigorous teſolutions; and 4 
ſpeedy execution of them, can alone put an efeftual 
end to che dangers that ſurround us. However 
hazardous and deſperate the enterprizes formed 
| againſt us may appear to be, you 


| your being aſſured of 
| their being reſolyed upon, will 1 am perſuaded, be 


1 afficient to prevail upon you to put yourſelves in 4 


condition t6 reſiſt and defeat theni, - © f 

If preſerving a due balance of power in Eütope] 
if defending the” poſſeſſion of the crowri of Great- 
Britain, of infinite advantage to our trade and com- 
metce; if ſipporting that trade and commerce 


|| zgairiſt dangerous and unlawful encroachments; 


and; if the preſent eſtabliſhment, the reli ion, 110 
ties and properties of a proteſtant people, "ate any. 
longer objects worthy tlie care and attention of 4 
| Britiſh parliament, I need ſay no more td incite my 
loyal and faithful houſes of patliament to exert thetn-' 
ſelves in the defetice of all chat is dear and valuable 


* 5 % F 
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This ſpeech raiſed the zeal and indignation'pf the 
commons to ſuch à lieight, that, in their addreſs; 
words ſeemed wanting to expreſs the deep reſentment 
at the inſults offered the king, at the invaſion of the 
moſt valuable branches of trade; at the deſigns formed 
againſt the nation, and to applaud the wiſe meaſures 
taken by the King, to prevent the deſtructive deſigns 
formed againſt the liberties of ar They voted. 
forty.ſix thouſand men, together with a land-tax of 
four ſhillings in the pound,” 
But the upper houſe was leſs complaiſant. A vio- 
lent debate at firſt ſeemed to promiſe a powerful 


|: 6ppolition. Lord Bathurſt, after repreſenting the 


inconveniencies of the war, obſerved, that conſider- 
able ſums had been diftributed in different places to 
| give ſucceſs to certain meaſures, and recommended 
i to the lords to make a ſtrict enquity into an object 
ef ſuch importance. As to myſelf, (ſaid he) T Pars 
never touched either Engliſh of Spaniſh gold; I am 
; heither a Frenchman nor a Spaniard, but ſhall always 
and acting for the good of my country, while 1 
have the Rona of being a member of 


|: glory in being a true = e e and in Ec 


this houſe.” 


|. The meaſures of the king were, however; voted to 
1 


be honourable, Juſt,” and neceffäry. 


Tor was the houfe of lords the önly place whete 


the king's ſpeech yris examined, The courcof Vienna 
vas highly offended and paſſed ſevere cenſutes upori | 
The count de Palins, art baffader from the em- 

| Pefor, had orders to preſent and purdliffi à rerhjon- 
Trance, wherein the King of England was charged 
with giving ah imperfect, mutilated; or vety ground- 

leſs account of facts. It was inſiſted, that the article 
reſpecting the pretender was falſe ; that there was no 


fore you, and ſuch. treaties as I have made with 


foreign princes for the hire of foreign troops: and | 


as the expence Iwas laſt year, in a particular man- 
ner, intruſted to make, has amounted to no incon- 


ſiderable ſum, and the public utility may again | 


require the like ſervices to be performed, I hope you 
will again repoſe the ſame truſt and confidence in me, 

It is with great pleaſure that I ſee the time fo 
near approaching, when ſuch a conſiderable addition 
will be made to the ſinking fund. Let all that wiſh 
well to the peace and quiet of my government, have 
the ſatisfaction to ſee, that our preſent neceſſities 
ſhall make no interruption in the progreſs. of that 
deſireable work of gradually diſcharging the national 
debt. I hope, therefore, you will make a proviſion 
for the immediate application of the progreſs of the 
ſinking fund to the uſes for which it was ſo wiſely 
contrived, and to which it ſtands now ene 

My lords and r 8 
J have had no thoughts of making any acqui- 


offenſive alliance between the em 


that the treaty of Vienna was flo inffingement er the 


dom; aſſuring nat nis audae! nr 
ner of appealing; R..the prople; and turning a m6- | 
morial into a ſeditious libe der a proceeding that 


„ 


eſt re ma 
| | | ur | berw en yout majeſty and Your people, is an attempt 
ftions to any parts of my dominions. My whole |) | 
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: Fan had thought proper to enter into, were nat yet 


upon eſtimates, and to apply the monies, granted to 


1727.4 | dangerous fit 
when George II. aſcended the throne. The nation | 


the hands of government, and gave the new ſovereign 
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memory of the glorious exploits, and important ſuc- 
cours (confeſſed to have been received from Great - 
Britain) gratitude, affection, and eſteem for this 
nation, will be beſt manifeſted, by doing honour to 
the king, whom the prope honour z and juſtice to 
the people, whoſe rights and privileges. the beſt of 
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prevailed, and the bill paſſed both houſes b. 
liderable , houſes by a con- 


In the mean time, the Spaniards laid fiege to Gi. 


braltar with an army of twenty thoufand men, well 
provided with artillery, ammunition, 


and warl; 
ſtores. Colonel Clayton, emenan-goyernr of 


* 


kings is now defending, againſt the encroachments 
—_ upon them.“ 35 ns 

The ſecretary of ſtate wrote à letter to the count 
de Palm, ordering him to quit the kingdom imme- 
diately. The two powers attacked each other at 
the imperial diet, by. writings replete with perſonal. 
animoſities. Nothing leſs than a violent and obſti- 
nate war was expected. The king entered into new 


negotiations with France, Sweden, Denmark, and 


7 
a. 4 0p 


2 


ſuch engagements as already were, or a be con- 
his motion 


this ſeſſion than what he thought ache neceſſary 


niſhed; and therefore, that the parliament ought to 


I ployed her mediatio 


| place, had troops and neceſſaries ſufficient for mak. 
ing a brave defence, till ſupplies could arrive from 
England, for which preparations had been mad 
But there was little to ho 0 from the attempts — 
the * their meaſures were ill planned and 
worſe executed: ſo that, after lying four months 
before the place, and loſing half their army by laugh. 
ter, ſickneſs, and deſertion, they, were obliged to 
abandon the enterprize. .. 3 
- The hoſtile powers, notwithſtanding their reſent. 
ment, had not that . paſſion for war which prolongs 
the miſeries of mankind. France effectually — 
nediation. to feſtore the tranquillity of 
Zurope. Preliminaries were ſigned, whereby it was 
agreed, that hoſtilities ſhould immediately ceaſe ; 
that the Oftend company ſhould be ſuſpended for 
ſeven years; and that. a congreſs ſhould be held 


_ 


* 


morning, 


unlimited, and of ſuch dangerous conſequence, 
could not be admitted under a free government; 
that it was eſſential to the welfare of, the ſtate, to 


$4 * 


preſerve the forms of parliament, to grant ſupplies 


* 


neceſſary: in ſhort, that if parliament {hou 


the purpoſes publicly avowed and ae 
d dif. 


penſe with eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and principles, ſuch 
examples. would become frequent, the crown would: 
acquire an abſolute;power of leyying taxes, and the, 
conſtitution, of England would ſoon be annihilated.” 
But notwithſtanding theſe reaſops, the court party, 


835 


within that period, for finally determining all gif. 
ferences. oo uy „ 
During the laſt two years, the king had not viſited 
his German dominiogs, . He therefore prepated for 
his journey to Hanover ſoon after the breakgng up of 
the parliament. On the ſeventh of June, he landed 
at Vaert, in Holland, and the next day proceeded on 
his journey. But on the tenth, about nine in the 
| ie was ſeized in his coach with a kind of 
apoplectic fit, and died at Oſnaburg on the eleventh, 
in the ſixty-eighth year of his, and the thirteenth of 
. = 
George I. was endowed with great qualities, à 
conſiderable capacity, diſcernment, policy, and a 
talent for negotiation. He was an enemy to parade, 
| grave in his conduct, but not. wholly ſuſceptible of 
| pleaſure, That reputation for wiſdom which he 


* 


enjoyed before he came to the throne, was tarniſhed 


i by a government incohſiſtent with the principles and 


WE vg Por fe m. intereſts of the nation. Poſſibly the counſels of his 
ployment of the public money; that a power ſo | 


miniſters carried him farther, in this reſpect than he 
would himſelf have gone; but, indeed, the deſire of 
extending their authority is common and natural to 
| princes. By making himſelf maſter of the parlia- 
ment, he loft the affections of the people, the greateſt | 
treaſure. a prince can poſſeſs. *' He was of a very 
generous diſpoſition z and the ſerenity and benignity 
of his diſpoſition - were ſufficiently diſplayed in his | 
r ˙ AA 

He married the princeſs Sophia-Dorothy, daughter 
and heireſs to the duke of Zell, by whom he had one 
ſon, who ſucceeded him in the throne; and a daugh- 


| ter, marcied to the late king of Pruſſia. 
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critical, though not dangerous ſituation, 


was, however, in a very flouriſhing condition. Com- 
merce, the great idol of the Engliſh, was every day 
improving, and riches flowed in from every quarter. 
The navy was on a very reſpectable footing; near 
two hundred ſhips of war were either cruiſing in 
different parts, or 3 to ſail, on the ſhorteſt warn- 
ing, to protect our trade, or annoy the enemy. Se- 
veral regiments of well-diſciplined troops, were quar- 
tered in different parts of the three f ſo as 
to over-awe the diſaffected, and ſecure the peace and 
tranquillity of the whole; while they ſtrengthened 


{ 
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an aſcendency, which had been unknown to his pre- 


| deceſſors on the Engliſh throne for many years. 


The parliament met on the twenty-ſeventh of June, 
and the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech from the 
| throne, in which his majeſty declared, that the bap- 
near welfare of his people, their rights, priv!- 
ges and poſſeſſions, ſhould be his greateſt care. 
It, however, appeared, that his plan of government, 
with regard to foreign affairs, was the ſame with that 
of his father; and that he was refolved to adhere i0 
the engagements the late king had entered into by 
the treaty of Hanover, which, he told his parlia- 
ment, had been attended with ſuch good effects, 
that he hoped ſoon to reduce the expence of the 
| public, 5818 85 5 . 
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formed them, that he had a probability of ſucceſs in 
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after preſenting their addreſs of condoleance and home, to interrupt or diſappoint our preſent pro- 


conoratulation, the commons proceeded to ſettle the 
Oo 


civil liſt ; and voted, that the entire revenues of. 


the civil lift, which produced about one hundred 
and thirty thouſand pounds a year, above the yearly 
ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds enjoyed by 
the late king, ſnould be ſettled on his majeſty during 


ſand pounds a year ſhould be ſettled on the queen 
during her life, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive: his ma- 
jeſty; together with the palace of :Somerſer>houle, 
and the lodge and lands at Richmond Old-park.” - : 

Bills on theſe reſolutions being paſſed, the king 
came to the houſe of peers, and put ah end to the 


made for the ſupport of his family and the civil-go- 
vernment, and for the ample proviſion they had made 


| ſee the nation in ſo proſperous and flouriſhing a con- 


defending themſelves in their juſt privileges and poſ- 
ſeſſions, and vindicating the honour of the crown of 
,, 6 non uni oh oding bs 
At the cloſe of this ſpeech, the parliament was 
prorogued to the twenty. ninth of Auguſt c but before 


that time, it was diſſolved by proclamationg and writs | 


iſſued for chufing a new one. On the cleventh of 


quillity reigned in every part of the kingdom. 
l A. b. 1728. The new parliament met at Weſt- 


"23 3 


but 
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which could only be inſpired by that opinion of his 
virtues and abilities, which his conduct afterwards 
ſo fully juſtified in a longer ſeries of public and 
man ever diſcharged. The ſpeech with which his 
majeſty. opened the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, 
| breathed an air of frankneſs and ſincerity. He in- 


reſtoring the tranquillity of Europe. ©. I am very 
ſenſible,” continued he, of the diſagreeable and 
uneaſy ſituation in which our affairs have been for 
ſome time, and have been extremely concerned to ſee 
many of the inconveniencies of a war attending us, 
without any opportunity of reſenting the injuries 
ſuſtained, or gaining any of thoſe advantages in 
return, which the vigorous proſecution of ſo juſt a 
cauſe, and the ſucceſs of our arms, might probably 


have ſecured to us.“ He next proceeded to inform 


them of the difficulties chat had ariſen in the execu- 
tion of the preliminaries; and, that though there 


/ 


was great reaſon to believe that the congreſs would three principal contracting parties in the tteaty of 


ſoon open, and all difficulties be removed; yet, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to continue their warlike | 


preparations, which had hitherto prevented a general || that treaty into execution, the reaſon for hiring and 


war in Europe, and had given the Engliſh nation 
advantages which would be loſt if their milita 

meaſures were diſcontinued.” After expreſſing his 
readineſs to lend all the aſſiſtance in his power for 
reducing the national debt, as ſoon as the intereſt of 
his people would permit, he recommended to their 
conſideration the increaſe and encouragement of our 
ſeamen in general, that they may be invited, rather 
than compelled, to enter into the ſervice of their 
country; a conſideration worthy of the repreſenta- 
tives of a people great and flouriſhing in trade and 
commerce. He alſo recommended to them the care 
of increaſing the fund for Greenwich hoſpital; and 
concluded with recommending unanimity, zeal, and 
d'iſpatch. This,” ſaid he, will convince the world, 


that none of you are capable, out of any views or con- 


ſiderations whatſoever, to wiſh the diſtreſs of their 
country, or to give an occaſion, from the proſpect of 


difficulties that may ariſe, and be fomented here * 
. | 


miſing expectation.“ | | | 
This ſpeech produced the deſired effect: the com- 
mons voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of 


the current year; and twetity-two thouſand; nine 


hundred and fifty-five land forces, being about three 


| thouſand: fix. hundred leſs than the preceding year. 
his life.” They alſo voted, © that one hundred thou- | 


The laſt: vote was not, however, carried without 4 


| warm debate, on the general topies of ſaving to the 


nation; the danger of the conſtitution from a nume- 


| rous ſtanding army, and the little effect which the 
| augmentation of troops raiſed laſt year produted, or 
| was: likely: to produce, in favour of 
| arid: which ought therefore now to be reduced. 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech. from the throne; in which he 
thanked the commons for the proviſions they had 


reat- Britain, 


The oppoſition were not, however, diſcouraged at 
| the large majority that divided againſt them on the 


laſt queſtion. : The very circumſtance, that of the 


duration of the miniſter's power; which; in any 
for the queen. Then addreſſing himſelf to both 


| other. country, would have irretrievably ruined their 
houſes, he added, It is a great happineſs to me to | 


hopes, tended only to encourage them to believe; 
| that it would at laſt effect his removal, if not his 
dition, at the higheſt pitch of glory and reputation, 


of great weight in holding the balance of Europe, 


ruin. They were perfuaded that his influence, which, 
in matters of government; now ſeemed to be ſo de- 


ciſive, inſtead of being his ſecurity, muſt, in the 


end, es his deſtruction. They were not miſtaken; 
the great abilities of Sir Robert Walpole long 
baffled all cheir attempts. EISSN | l 
The next conſiderable debate during this ſeſſion, 
was occaſioned. by the Heſſian troops in Britiſh pay. 


The ſum amounted to two hundred thirty thouſand; 


October, the coronation was perfornied at Weſtmin- | nine hundted and thirty-three pounds; for twelve 


ſter with great magnificence, and peace and tran- || thouſand men, horſe, dragoons, and foot. Theſe 
troops had been engaged by the earneſt requeſt of 


| | the late king, and to anſwer the ends of the treaty of 
minſter on the twenty-third of January, when Arthur || H 


Onſlow, Eſq; was chofen ſpeaker, with an unanimity | pole; the miniſter's brother, who ſaid, that the tran- 


quillity of Europe being ſtill precarious, the original 
reaſon which had been approved by the parliament 
for taking theſe troops into Britiſh" pay, ſtill ſub- 
irreprehenſible ſervices in that ſtation, than any other || ſiſted. He was anſwered by Sir William Wyndham, 
| who endeavoured to ſhnew, that the demand was 
| prepoſterous, becauſe, by the treaty of Hanover, the 
contracting parties were to furniſh their.contingencies 
either in troops, ſhipping, or money; within two 
months after demand made by the party attacked.“ 

Jo this it was replied, * that though the treaty did 
leave it in the option of the party called upon, not 
to furniſh his contingencies ſooner than two months 
after requiſition; yet, the ſtate of affairs in Europe 

rendered it prudent for his late majeſty to have in 


anover, This was explained by Mr. Horatio Wal- 


readineſs, at all events, the troops ſtipulated, which 


were cheaper to the nation, and more convenient for 
the common cauſe, than any Britiſh forces that could 


be employed: that the differences which, ſince the 
ſigning of the treaty of Hanover, had ariſen between 
the courts of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, (one of. the 


Hanover) having occaſioned a material and unfore- 


ſeen diſappointment in the carrying the purpoſes of 


continuing the Heſſian troops in Britiſh pay, became 
indiſpenſable: that experience had evinced the me- 
thod to be wiſe and proper, becauſe it had preſerved 


the tranquillity of Germany, an object highly me- 


riting the attention of the Britiſh nation; and that, 


upon the whole, not only prudence, but neceſſity, 


required it ſnould be continued till the event of the 


approaching congreſs at Cambray ſhould be known.” 


It was eaſily ſeen, from the very beginning of the 
debate, that the queſtion would be carried by the 


miniſtry ; but the oppoſition, probably for no other 
| reaſon than that of knowing the ſtrength of their 
| party, called for a diviſion, when it appeared that 


two hundred and eighty were for the queſtion, and 
eighty-four againſt it, | EP, 
Extraordinary ſupplies being neceſſary for the ſer- 
vice of the current year, a propoſition, in conſe- 
quence of a motion in the houſe of commons, was 
made by the lords of the treaſury, to the directors of 
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one million at the bank. -- 
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pounds, for the purchaſe of ſeventy thouſand pounds 
per annum of the duty upon coals, to be converted 


into annuities; and that the bank: be empowered to 


ſell or diſpoſe of thoſe annuities, at ſuch times and 


in, ſuch proportions as they ede f proper; 


and that the ſinking fund ſhould be applied to pay off 


The directors of the bank very readily agreed to 


the propoſal; but the city of London thought pro- 


per to preſent a petition to the houſt of commons, 
with regard to the coal-tax. They repreſented, that 
the duties already laid an coals and culm, brought 
into the port of London only, conſiderably affected 
their trade; and that the inequality of that burden 
was à great diſcouragement to the manufactures, as 


well as a great hardſhip upon the whole hogs |" 
erefore 


in and about the city of London. They t 


prayed the houſe to take theſe reaſons into conſidera- 


tion, and grant them ſuch relief as they ſhould think 
meet. This petition was ſupported by the anti- mini- 


ſterial party, but was rejected by a great majority. 
The increaſe of the national expences, however, 


gave the oppoſition great advantages. They publiſhed 
a ſtate of the national debte, and er: to prove 


that they were abſolutely increaſed ſince the eftabliſh- | 


ment of the ſinking fund, which was intended ſolely 
to reduce them. When the loan by the bank came 
to be debated, Mr. William Pultney ſpoke very 
warmly on that ſubject: he called the ſhifting of 
funds a perpetuating of taxes, and putting off the 
evil day; inſiſting upon it, that the ſinking fund 
was. nothing more than a pompous project, which, 
ſince its eſtabliſnment, had ſwelled the national debt, 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, a very eminent merchant, ſaid, 


if he underſtood any thing, it was numbers; and he 


durſt pawn his reputation to prove, that the calcula- 
tions made uſe of by the authors of the ſtate of the 
national debt were erroneous, and therefore not to be 
depended upon. Mr. Pultney was ! equally poſitive 


that the calculations in that book were juſt. But this | 


being only a matter of opinion, Sir Robert Walpole 
attempted to juſtify what the merchant had advanced, 
and the diſpute was in danger of becoming perſonal, 


when Mr. Hungerford, a member remarkable for 


jocularity, interpoſed, and prevented it from having 
any farther conſequences. eee en ON neat. 

On the twenty-ſixth of February, the whole ſup- 
ply, amounting to near four millions, was voted; 


and the particulars of the diſtribution of the money 
granted laſt year had been laid before them. But in 
this account two hundred and fifty. thouſand pounds 


not being particularly ſpecified, they addreſſed his 
majeſty for a particular and diftin& account of that 
tum, ien 
by his majeſty's command, acquainted the houſe, 
<< That the late king, his majeſty's royal father, hav- 


ing on the like occaſion, received from the laſt par- 
liament the moſt dutiful acknowledgments of his 
great care and wiſdom, in taking ſuch ſteps, and en- 


tering into ſuch engagements as he thought would 
beſt conduce to the ſecurity of this kingdom and the 


preſervation of the peace of Europe; and, at the 
ſame time, the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of their future 
ſupport in all ſuch farther meaſures as he ſnould find 
neceſſary and expedient for preventing a rupture, 
and for the honour and advantage 


doms: and a power being accordingly given by par- 


liament to his late majeſty, for iſſuing and applying 
tuch ſums of money as he ſhould find neceſſary, for 
anſwering and defraying ſuch expences and engage- 
| a ould be made for theſe great 
and neceſſary purpoſes; ſome part of the money 
mentioned in this addreſs had been iſſued and diſ- 
burſed by his late majeſty; and the remaining part 
had been applied by his majeſty for carrying on the 
fame neceſſary ſervices, for ſtrengthening his allian- 


ments as had been, or 


ces, and in. * eng 
waportance to theſe 
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the bank. - This propoſal pas, hit che bank might 
advance one million, ſeven hundred ani fifty thauſand 


In anſwer to this addreſs, Sir Paul Methuen, 


theſe king- 


ingdoms, and to the general 


9 - 
_ —ͤ—ͤ— 
* 
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tranquillity of Europe, and which require the gr 

ſecrecy. 3 therefore w. Fo ts: 
vill repoſe the fame confidence in him; and be af; 

that the money has been necefſarily expentled, par. 
| fuant to the power given by act of parli nt, ind 
for the uſes and purpoſes therein directed; and; that 
' particular account thereof cannat be gi 


| manifeſt prejudice to the public“, 
| ' This anſwer, it muſt be acknowledged, was far 
from being conformable to the conſtitution of par- 
liament, though it was not without a prece 
The oppoſition would not ſlip ſo fair an advantage; 
| they. attacked the miniſtry with all the power of tea. 
| fon and eloquence. / They repreſented, that the an. 
| fwer was unparliamentary; chat if ſuch were ac. 
cepted, the parliament muſt give up their moſt 
valuable privileges, thoſe of enquiring into the dic. 
poſal of public money, and the conduct of cor: 
| __ and-corrupting miniſters, to thoſe very mi- 


r 


| It was added, That the anſwer was vague and 


| ublic'money,” . On the other hand, it was u e 

* That this anſwer was conformable to an 8 — 
returned in the late reign, upon a ſimilar addreſs; that 
there was no more reaſon for diſtruſting his preſent 
majeſty, than there was for diſtruſting his ather; 
and the hanſe of commons was ſo well ſatisfied on 


roms of diſſatisfaction, they had returned the-crown 
an addreſs of thanks for that anſwer.” Sir Robert 


|. that oceaſion, that inſtead: of expreſſing any ſymp. 
5 


ſervice, alluded to, conſidering the various compli- 


| on if every ſhilling expended for the intereſt. of the 
common cauſe, and for maintaining the balance of 
Europe, was known to all the world.“ Theſe rea- 
ſons appeared ſatisfactory; for, on the queſtion's 
being put, it was ry 
dred and two againſt fixty-fix,. © 
The Spaniſh depredations in the Weſt-Indies had 
long raiſed an univerſal clamour in the nation; and 
negotiations had, for ſome time, been carrying on 
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Seville on the ninth of November; by the fourth 


to be reſtored to their former footing, and orders are 
to be immediately diſpatched by all parties for that 
| purpoſe. By the fifth, his Catholic majeſty engages 
to make reparation for all damages that had been 
done by his ſubjects to the other contracting powers, 
| By the ſixth, commiſſaries are to be nominated, with 
| ſufficient powers, on the part of their Brirannic and 


Spain, within the ſpace of four months after the 
effects taken at fea on either fide, to the time ſpecified 


relating to the abuſes that are ſuppoſed to have been 


Europe, and all the other pretenſions in America, 
founded on treaties, whether relating to the limits, or 
otherwiſe. And the ſaid commiſſaries, after having 
examined, diſcuſſed and decided, ſhall make a report 


months after making the ſaid report, they will cauſe 
to be executed, punctually and exactly, what ſhall 
have been ſo decided by the ſaid commiſſaries. 
A. D. 1729. The parliament met on the thirt 
of January, and the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which his majeſty congratulate 
his people on having concluded an abſolute peach 


agements: of the utmoſt || with Spain, and thereby preventing the miſeries and 
confuſions of war. He aſſured them, that the peace 


was 


4 1 


a majority of two hun- 


in the preceding article. The ſaid commiſſaries are 
alſo to examine and decide the reſpective pretenſions 


ven, without | 


ters who ought to be the objects of their cenſure,” 


|| frivolous, and might be made with equal propriety 
upon all occafions of enquiry. into p: food . | 


| Walpole added; That it was impoſſible the public 


cation of intereſts on the continent, could be carried | 


with that court, for putting an end to theſe diſputes, 
After many difficulties, a treaty was concluded at 


article of which, the commerce of the Engliſh and 
French nations, both in Europe and the Indies, are 


Catholic majeſties, who ſhall aſſemble at the court of 


exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
to examine and decide what concerns the ſhips and 


committed in commerce, both in the Indies and 


of their proceedings to their Britannic and Catholic 
majeſties, who promiſe, that within the ſpace of {1s 
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creaties, and calculated ro make the ſtipulations of 


che quadruple alliance more effectual; and. that ſuffi- 
cient provition had been made for the indemnification 


nd furure ſecurity of the trading intereſty and'thiat 
he had given otders for making an immiediate reduc- 
non; both of the atmy and che flect. He recom- 
mended to their ſerious attention the ſtate of public 
credit, and the hardſhips of poor artificers and ma- 


nufaBturens: ./ n. e BLN n) 
The commons were no ſoontt--rerurhed to; theif 


houſe, than Sir Robert Walpole laid before them the | 
treaty of Seuille; and one of his friends moved for | 


a particular and loyal addreſs” to the throne, almoſt 


vas agreeable to the purpott and inteririori'of former | 


in the very words of the ſpeech;: This motion was 
oppoſed Wr country party, who were for ſaying 
no more than & to aſſure his majeſty of the ſteady 
and zealous attachment of the Rouſe to his royal 
perſon, government, and family and that the houſe 
would effectually ſupport his majeſty in all meaſures 
neceſſary for the honour and dignity of his crown; | 
and the intereſts and welfare of his p ID 
In ſupport of this alteration and omiſfion; many 
ſevere things were ſaid of the treaty, which had been 
publiſhed ſome time; Sir John Hind Cotton - ſaid, 
that the miniſtry had impoſed upon his majeſty in 


calling the peace an abſdlüte one, becauſe the moſt || 


important intereſts of Great-Britain were left to a 
future diſcuſſion. On the contrary, the miniſter 
maintained, that the peace was abſolute; and that no 
difference could happen in the exetution of it, uuleſs 
the Spaniards and other powers were encouraged to 
raiſe them by the diſſention that might happen at 
home. Several other ſpeeches were made on both 
fides, but the motion for the omiſſion was rejected 
by a great majority. FP ee = 1 i 757 
The debates in the houſe of lords, when the treaty: 
of Seville came before them, were of great import- 
ance, and carried to a conſiderable length. It was 
urged, that his Imperial majeſty would certainly de- 
tach himſelf from a people whoſe miniſters had con- 


cluded a treaty ſo effentially different from: the qua- 


druple alliance. To this it was replied, that there 
never was, nor could be, any effential difference, if 
the emperor was ſincerely reſolved to fulfil the terms 
of the quadruple alliance with regard to the eventual 
ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia; and that introducing: Spaniſh, inſtead of 
neutral troops, into the garriſons of theſe dominions, 
could make no material difference, eſpecially as the 
| treaty had, in the ſtrongeſt manner, ſtipulated, that 
the troops ſhould be withdrawn as ſoon as the fuc- 
ceſſion to theſe dutchies, which was a principal ob- 
jet of the quadruple alliance, ſhould be ſecured. 


' ſuch ucifavourable impreſſions of his ma 
fares; chat nothing either ſpoketi 
of the miniſtry had a fair hearing 
| A. moſt excellent act Wag palftd this feſſioſi for the | 
bettet regulation of juties: Before this time, it was 
| a repfoach to the Engliſh law, that 0 provifion was 
made to oblige men of ſubſtance to ſerve on juries; 
for which reaſon it was very common for perſons of 
| property to thfow the burden from themſelves bfi 
men of indigent circumſtances; and this opened a 
way for corruption in the moſt capital caſes. 
Another | 
 liberty*to earry rice from his majeſty's province of 
| Catolina, in America, directly to any part of Europe 
ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre, in ſhips buile in, and 
belonging to Great-Britain, and navigated atcording 
. 21G OT RUS CW DE R9 - 
By this act, a general Principle that had been 
eſtabliſned by ail the nations in Europe who had 
| dominions in Amerieaz was broken through, It had 
hitherto been a maxim with every country, to pre- 
ſerve all intercourſe with their plantations entire to 
their mother country; by which ineredible advan- 
tages accrued to them in commerce and navigation. 
For this reaſon #s commodities were to be exported 
from the Engliſh plantations, but in ſhips that firſt 
touched at | 


It was farther urged, that though there was an im- 


the court of Vienna, between the treaty in queſtion, 

and the quadruple alliance; yet the preſervation of 
the tranquillity of Europe, and the obtaining ſatiſ- 
faction and ſecurity to our commerce, were conſide- 
rations: that ought infinitely to outweigh any appre- 
henſion from a refentment that could be founde only 
upon pride and ambition. 


Great exceptions were alſo taken by the lords in 


the oppoſition at the ſixth article, whereby the mer- 
chants, and others, who had ſuffered greatly by the 
Spaniſh depredations, were obliged to repair-to the 
court of Spain, in order to make proof of their loſſes. 
This was repreſented as not only a diſcouragement to 
the ſufferers, bur derogatory to the honour of the 


nation, This was, - however, conſidered as an un- | 


reaſonable objection, ſince it was neceſſary for the 
| merchants to apply where only they could have re- 
dreſs, The commiſſaries were to meet. at the court 
of Spain ; they. could not properly meet elſewhere, 
cauſe the validity or invalidity of the captures 


 Complained of muſt be diſcuſſed in thoſe (courts | 


n- || commodity, this act exempted it from the 
material difference, which might give umbrage to || 


à very 


where the proofs remained; and the law of nations 
ſtabliſhes the ſenrence of the court of admiralty of 


in all caſes; and in all parts. Had the Spaniards been 


the complainants; the cauſes muſt have been tried iti 


Great-Britain: | MECH PRW 2k 43d 

After a very tedious debate, objections being made 
to almoſt every article; tlie. tteaty was. approved by 4 
very conſiderable majority. It muſty indeed, bs 
acknowledged, that the miniſtty, in canthiding it; 
were Thiefly deſirous of preſetving the public tran- 
quillity, by which Englarid was every day making 


immenſe acquiſitions of wealth, and improvements if 


commerce. But this was totally deſtructibe of the 


views of the oppoſitionz who well knew that the 
power of the miniſtry could only be ſhaketi in a time 
of wat and: commotion: On the other hand, the 
miniſtry treated the oppoſitioti they met with tod 
ſupertiliouſſy within doors, and too incautiouſly 
without. Secure of their own numbers in the houſe 
of commons, and perſuaded that the oppoſition pro4 


| ceeded only, from views of intereſt and ambition: 


they did not enter Into that length ard ſolemnity of 
debate that was nectffary either for the conviction or 
converſion of the fe Who oppoſed: their meaſures 


from principle onhy. They carried theit meaſurey 
rather by dividing thah debating: Many nobletherl 


and gentlemen of independent ' forttines' were prod 


voked at this method of proceedihg, and reſented it 
by voting againſt the miniſtry; This gave the public 

jeſty's mea- 
or wrote on the ſide 


- 


was paſſed this ſeſſion for gratitirip 


ngland. But rice being a periſhable 
| 6 general 
rule; g the ſhip that carried it belonged to 


Great- Britain, and was navigated by Britiſh ſailors, 
This act has proved very advantageous to that 
PP 5 

A great remifſneſs of government prevailed at this 
time in England. Peace, both at home atid abroad, 
continued to be the great object of the miniſter. 
Proſperity in commerce introduced luxury; hence 


neceſſities were created, and theſe drove tlie lower 


claſs of people into the moſt abandoned wickedneſs, 
Averſe to all penal and ſanguinary meaſufes, the mi- 


nifter gave not that encouragement to the ordinary 
magiſtrates that could enable them to give an effectual 
check to vice among the multitude. This produced 
pernicious effe among the higher claſs; ſo 
that an almoſt univerſal degeneraey of manners pre- 


vailed. It was notfafe to travel the roads, or walk 
the ſtreets; and often the civil officers themſelves 
dared neither to repel the violences, nor puniſh the 
' crimes that were committed. A ſpecies of villains 
no ſtarted up, unknown to former times, who made 
it their buſineſs to write letters to men of ſub:tance, 
' threatening to ſet fire to their honſes, in caſe they 
' refuſed their demands; and ſometimes their threats 
at nation where the capture is made, and to be final |! were carried into execution. 5 


A. D. 1730 | 


| 
| 
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A. D. 1730. In the midſt of theſe domeſtic diſor- 
ders, the parliament met on the twenty-firſt. of Ja- 
nuary. It was generally ſuppoſed that the obſtinacy 
of the emperor would occaſion a war, he ne 
yen orders for a large body of troops to march 
into Italy, to oppoſe the introduction of Spaniſh 
garriſons, ſtipulated by that treaty. The king hinted 
at this in his ſpeech, at the opening of the ſeſſion; 
and almoſt the whole of his ſpeech conſiſted of ear- 
neſt exhortations to his parliament, to enable him to 
be ready to carry the treaty into execution by arms, 
if force ſhould be found neceſſary. . „ 


On the return of the commons to their houſe, a 
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very loyal addreſs, in anſwer to the ſpeech, was 
moved for by Mr. Campbell; but the oppoſite party 
made a motion, that all the complimentary part of it 
ſhould be left out, and only promiſe to concur with 
ſuch means as ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary to pro- 


cure the ſatisfact ion due to the allies, and provide for 


the intereſts of the people; and then to inſert the 
following words: . aſſuring ourſelves, that his ma- 
jeſty will take effectual care to prevent the breaking 
out of war upon the Rhine, or in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands; the preſervation of which, in the hands 
they now are, is of the greateſt importance to tlieſe 
kingdoms, | ny the maintenance whereof has colt the 
nation ſo much blood and treaſure.” h? 
The chief ſpeakers, in ſupport of this motion, 
were Sir William Wyndham, and Meſſrs. Daniel and 
William Pultney, who enjoyed the infinite advantage 
af having on their ſide al 


ok like an enctoachment upon che prerogatibe of 
the-grown,. and directing the operatians of the future 


war.” Lerd Hervey: obſerved, © that the houſe of 
Auſtria, as, well as the houſe of Bourbon might, by 
its ambition, deſtroy that balance of power, juſtly - 
dear to England: that as the conduct of, the Frer 4 


Frenc 


eourt upon the continent could give no juſt.umbrage. 
che deſtroying the houſe of Bourbon, only to enable 
the houſe of Auſtria to riſe on its ruins, was high) 
abſurd : that he did not doubt but his majeſty bal 
ſufficient intereſt with his allies, to concert meaſures 
which would prevent every bad conſequence 2 


hended: and, that to agree to the propoſed an 
would be; making proclamation te all Europe, that 
the emperor e act as he pleaſed, ſince he was 
inyulnerable at preſent in Italy, by che ſituation of 
his dominions, and the great number of troops he 


had there: if, therefore, the allies ſhould. agree, t 


he Was not to be attacked on the Rhine, or in the 


Netherlands, his majęſty and his allies had nothing 


to do, but meekly ſubmit to laws impoſed by the 


— — —⏑ AL. 


* 
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* 


a ö being ſubject to the very ſame, | if not greater ob. 
the popular topics, which Jections than the former, they were both rejected, 


court of Vienna.? 


1019318: e T1 
Theſe arguments being admitted ;by-;the.-houſe: 
and the propoſed alteration on the point of being 
rejected, one of the members moved, that it ſhould 
be inſerted in the addreſs, that they would ſupport 
his majeſty's engagements, ſo far as they related to 
the intereſts of Great - Britain.“ But this amendment 


experience has ſince evinced, in many, caſes, to have || and the addreſs, as moved for, was voted without any 


ſuch force, that, the court party durſt not diſpute 
them. The power of France was, repreſented as 


r che liberties, both of England and of 
Europe. E 


of their having cleared and repaired the harbour of 


complaints were made of their encroachments upon 


been mere ſounds; and yet, at that time, were of || diviſion. 


\ 


+ 
i 
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An amendment, in almoſt the ſame terms as inthe 


lower houſe, was moved for, by lord Carteret, in the 
houſe of peers; but being oppoſed by the dukes of 


vidence wos again offered to be produced k Newcaſtle and Ar gyle; it was over- ruled. 


6 of || The rejection of the penſion- bill, during the laſt 
Dunkirk, contrary to the treaty. of Uttecht. Great || ſeſſion, having cauſed - a great ferment in the nation, 


the oppoſition reſolved to bring it again on the 


us in the Weſt-Indies; and all was aſcribed to the ||. carpet. The motion was introduced with great ſo- 


pernicious connections we had lately run into with || lemnity; and after paſſing, with very little oppoſition, 


them. It was farther repreſented, that, for England 
to join with France in any attempts againſt the em- 


peror, either in Flanders, or upon the Rhine, would 


be acting againſt the moſt eſtabliſned maxims of the 
late glorious confederacy, that had humbled the 
power of France under the duke of Marlborough; 


| 


through the houſe of commons, was ſent to the houſe 
of peers, where it was thrown out. A remarkable 
ſpeech was made on this occaſion; by the biſhop of 
Bangor; wherein he. plainly proved, that, under the 
maſk of popularity, this motion concealed the moſt 
dangerous tendency ;- and concludes in the following 


and that it would undo the balance of power, which || words: Though this bill, ar firſt ſight, ſeems to be 


had been ſo happily eſtabliſhed, and was the chief ||| a ſelf- denying bill, and to ſome particular members, 


acquiſition which England or Europe had obtained: || may, perhaps, prove ſo; yet the commons, conſiderdl | 


by that confederacy. Some obſervations were like- 
wiſe made on the danger and inexpediency of the 


as an houſe of parliament, will find in it, no doubt, 
a great enlargement of power; and whatever tends 


houſe promiſing indiſcriminately the firſt day of the ¶ to break the balance between the powers, eſſential to 


ſeſſion, to ſupport all his majeſty's meaſures and 
engagements, before they knew what they were; 
and that, in fact, ſuch an aſſurance rendered all their 


future deliberations, for that ſeſſion, uſeleſs and in- 


o 


conſiſtent. | | O69 
_ Theſe arguments preſſed hard upon ſeveral in. the 


houſe, particularly Sir Robert Walpole and his bro- | 


ther, lord Hervey, and Sir William Young, Being 
profeſſed whigs, they could not, with conſiſtency, 


deny, that it would be very dangerous 1 | 


liberty, ſhould England co-operate with the French 
upon the Rhine, or in Flanders, againſt the emperor; 
and yet nothing could be more plain, than that the 
amendment propoſed was impolitic in itſelf, and 
diſreſpectful to his majeſty. In the courſe of the 
debate, they publicly declared their ſentiments on 
this head; obſerving, ** that if the amendment was 
agreed to, it would be attended by the worſt of con- 
ſequences, both at home and abroad, ahd appear as if 
his majeſty had intended any thing that was not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the intereſt of England, and 


ſtrrictly agreeable to the principles of public liberty: 


that ſuch an inſinuation could only tend to difcourage 
the friends of the proteſtant ſucceſſion at home, and 
animate their enemies abroad ;' and therefore they 


ought to truſt to his majeſty's wonted prudence | country party, were, by their friends, moved 10 


ö 


1 


this conſtitution, muſt, ſooner or later, prove the 
ruin of the whole. An independent houſe of com- 
mons, or an independent houſe of lords, is as incon- 
ſiſtent with our conſtitution, as an independent, that 
is, an abſolute king; and whoever loves the libertics 
and laws of his country, will no more deſire to fee 
the one than the other. Let bribery be puniſhed; 


let corruption be puniſhed ; but not by giving ſo 


much ſtrength to one power of this conſtitution, a 
ſhall make it able to overbear the reſt.” _ 


The oppoſition did not fail to repreſent this ſpeech 


in the moſt heinous light. They cauſed it to be cir- 
culated throughout the kingdom, with their own 
notes and commentaries upon it; wherein they en. 
deavoured to prove, that his lordſhip only expreſſcd 
the ſentiments of the miniſter, who had formed a 
deſign of ſubverting the conſtitution, by deſtroying 
the independency of the two houſes of parliament. 
The Felle with which every queſtion was Carr 

by the miniſterial party, was imputed, by the min- 
rity, to the remiſſneſs of their friends, in not attend 
ing the houſe; and having no compulſive power o 
them, they endeavoured to obtain one by the follow- 
ing method. A call of the houſe being ordercd al 
held, two members, who were conſidered o 


taken 


AD 0s, 


| and, that the putting ſuch words in the addreſs Would 
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taken into cuſtody for non-attendance but, on the 
interpoſition of the court party, they were held ex- 
| d; by | | . 8 . 

3 to ſuch as could plead excuſes of indiſ- 
poſition, being on the road, or any other trivial 
cauſe. The majority, however, having afterwards 
taken this affair into conſideration, found that they 
had treated it with too little attention; and agreed, 
that certain days ſhould be „ for tne de- 
faulters to attend; and, in caſe of diſobedience of 
theſe orders, they were to be taken into cuſtody by 
the ſerjeant at arms. e een | 


The real motive 


* 
* 
” * 


for this 2 on the part 


hich ſerving as a precedent, the ſame lenity | 


of the minority, was to ſtrengthen a ſecond attack 


they meditated upon the eſtabliſnment of the Heſſians 


he * 


in Britiſh pay: for, after the houſe had been fur- 


niſned with all neceſſary papers, a motion was made 
for referring the eſtimate of the twelve thouſand 
Heſſian troops in the pay of Great- Britain, to the 


committee of ſupply. This motion occaſioned a 


very warm debate. Mr. Daniel Pulteney obſerved, 
« that wars had happened on the continent of Eu- 
rope, of which, though foreign to the intereſts of 
England, ſhe had borne the expence.“ In reply to 


this, it was urged, that commerce had connected 


England with the continent, though nature had diſ- 
joined her from it: that the Engliſh, by their influence 
on the affairs of the continent, had acquired many 
advantages in trade; and in order to maintain theſe, 
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to a committee of the whole houſe; by a majority of 


— 


one. hundred and ninety- four againſt one hundred and 


tielve; the queſtion paſſed in the affirmative; and 
the prince's ſubſidy was continued. | 


The minority row ſuppoſing themſelves more con- 
ſiderable than ever; and knowing; that ſince the 
reſignation of lord Townſhend; the management of 
foreign affairs had created public murmurs againſt 

the miniſter, reſolved to diſtreſs him as much as 
poſſible on that ſubje&; by making motians; Which; 

if carried in the negative, would heighten the ill 


Impreſſions already conceived of him. They accor- 
dingly addreſſed for all the papers, relative to the 


treaty of Seville; for an account of tlie progreſs of 
the commiſſaries appointed by his majeſty and: the 
king of Spain in conſequence of that treaty, for, 
adjuſting the demands and reparations due to the 
merchants of Great- Britain. The eſtabliſhment of 
a civil government at Gibraltar had been e 

fayourite point with the people; but being attended 


with great difficulties; it had not yet been put in 


execution: they therefore carried an addreſs for an 
account of all the proteedings that had been had on 
that account, and for decſaring Gibraltar a free 

port, ſince the laſt application of chi houſe to his 
majeſty on that head. Another cauſe for an addreſs 


and which appeared too plauſible ta be refuſed, was 
the non- compliance of the Spaniards with the treaty 


of Seville in commercial points; and their continuing 
in a manner to block up Gibraltar: This addre 
was for copies of ſuch repreſentations as his majeſty. 
| had received from che governor af Gibraltar, and 
| from his majeſty's.mitiiſtet at the court of Spain, in 
| relation to any works carried on at Gibraltat by the 
|. Spariiards ſince the concluſion of the treaty of Seville 
| together with ſuch orders as had been given. there- 
upon. All theſe papers were accordingly laid before 
| the houſe; but very little uſe ſetms to have beet made 
| of them, except furniſſling the heads of the party 
| with materials for pamphlet · writing: which now raged 
in England to an exceſſive hei glitt. 
The diſputes which had happened in che execution 
| of the treaty of Seville; by the haugbtineſs and ob- 
ſtinacy of the court of Spain, threw Europe; at this 
juncture, into a very extraordinary ſituation- The 
| emperor alledged, that the treaty was an encroach- 
ment upon him, as head of the empire; and that 
Don Carlos ought to have been introduced into Italy, 
| and the ſurceſſion of the dominions there ſecured to 
Him; by his receiving the inveſtiture of them from 
the emperor; and by the, conſent of the empire; 
both which were ready to be granted when demanded. 
He alſo aſſerted, that the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to 
the dutchies of Tuſcany; Parma; and Placentia, was 
not the ultimate view of the court of Spain. In the 
beginning of this year; the duke of Parma died ſud- 
denly, and the imperial troops took immediate poſ- 
only curbs the emperor had in Germany; conſe: || ſeſſion of his dominions; hut the dutcheſs of Parma, 
quently, that the diſmiſſion of theſe forces would || in order to retard the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos, Was 
leave him at liberty to kindle a flame in Europe; || prevailed on to declare herſelf with child; upon 
which might coſt Great-Britain many millions to || which the imperialiſts publicly, ayowed; that they had 
extinguiſh. - | 1 taken poſſeſſion of the dutchies. under the auſpices of 


they were ſometimes obliged to interfere in foreign 
quarrels: that ſome of the countries of Europe, 
which conſumed a great number of Engliſh com- 
 modities, had ſo little communication with the ſea, 
that they were inacceſſible to our fleets; and there- 
fore, if they laid the-trade of the Engliſh-under any 
hardſhips or inconveniencies, or offered them any 
inſults or indignities, the Engliſh had no other means 
of aſſerting heir gut, or-recovering their wrongs, 
than by employing ſome of the powerful ſtates upon 
the continent to ſupport their reſentment : that this 
had frequently been found a very uſeful expedient 
to England; but that ſhe could not any longer avail 
herſelt of it; than while ſhe, in her turn, was ready 
to perform as friendly offices for thoſe ſtates. - They 
aſſerted; that it was upon this very principle that the 
treaty of Hanover was concluded, and the Heſſian 
troops were taken into. Britiſh pay; and that . thoſe 
two meaſures had prevented the fatal effects which 
might have attended the ambition and obſtinacy of 
the emperor : that upon the ſame principle likewiſe 
was founded the treaty of Seville; which; by our 
engaging for the introduction of ſix thouſand Spaniſh. 
troops into Italy, had effectually detached Spain from 
the emperor : that the latter, however, had filled 
Italy with his armies, in order to prevent the intro- 
duction of thoſe garriſons. - It was alſo obſerved, 
that the Heſſians, who were in Britiſh pay, were the 


1 
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Theſe were the principal. arguments made uſe of 
during the courſe of this debate, and by which the 
parliament was determined to continue the: eſtabliſh= 
ment of the Heſſian troops. Arguments to the ſame 
purport were urged when the ſubſidy to the duke of 


Wolfenbuttle was brought upon the carpet. The | 


minority affected to treat that prince with great con- 
tempt for his inſignificancy and indigence; and in 
order to protract the time, and expoſe the meaſure as 
much as poſſible, a motion was made, and agreed to, 
for reading the third ſection of an act paſſed in the 
reign of William III. for the further limitation of 
the crown; which ſays, „In caſe the crown ſhall 
come to any perſon, not being a native of England, 
this nation ſhall not be obliged to go to war — de- 
ence of dominions not belonging to this crown.” 
They likewiſe addreſſed for all the papers and treaties 
relative to ae but the ſame being referred 


| 


the miniſters of 


| the emperor, in the name of the infant Don Carlos, 


the heir, provided he did not come armed; but in a 
pacific manner; and a ſalvo was included for the 
iſſue of the pregnant dutcheſs; if it ſhould. prove 
a male. at 445 % t mm 
The court of Spain was immediately informed; by. 
her emiſſaries, of this tranſaction; and likewiſe that 
a negotiation was far advanced between the courts of 
Vienna and London; whereby. it was. agreed; that 
the contracting parties in the treaty of Seville ſhould . 
guaranty the pragmatic ſanction, by which the em- 
peror's female iſſue was to ſucceed to his hereditary 
dominions. This intelligence, added to the com- 
mercial diſputes which ſtill ſubſiſted between the 
courts of Great- Britain and Spain; ſo greatly exaſ- 
pęrated the latter; that the marquis de Caſtelar, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſigned a declaration to 
the allies of the treaty of Seville, 

» H „ in 


68 A. D. 1930, 
in the name cf the king, his maſter, importing, 


« that his Catholic majeſty looked upon himſelf as 
entirely free from the obligations of the faid treaty.” 

On the ſixteenth day of March, a treaty. was 
actually figned between his Britannic majeſty and 
the emperor, confiltmg ; 
firſt}: a mutual guaranty of all rhe tertitories belong- 
ing to che contracting powers is ſtipulated, The 
ſecond ſtipulates # genera} guaranty of the prap- 
matic ſanction in favour of the emperor's female 
heirs,” By the third, his nnperfal majeſty conſents 
to dhe introduction of the Spaniſn troops into the 
dutchies of. Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia; and 
binds bimſrif to lbuſe his utmoſt endeavours to obtain 
the content of the empire for chat purpoſe. By the 
fourth; it is ſtipulated, that alt parts of che treaty 

e 


fhall be duly and truly executed. bd, . entirely | 


iboliſhes all navigation to the Auſtrian\Netherlands, 
excepting the ſending, once only, two ſhips frem 
Oftend'y and, by che fame article, commiſſioners are 
to meet, on the part of both powers, at Antwerp, 


for ſettling a tatiff between Great-Britain and the 


Auſtrian Netherlands. By the ſixch, it is agreed, 
that all points of difference among the contracting 
powers, or any of their allies, Thould be amicabiy 
achuſted; and that the preſent treaty is not to dero- 
gate from the force of any of the former treaties 


vbfiſting: between either the contraRing parties, or | 


their allies; excepting fo far as "they are inconſiftent 
xl the preſent meiry.. By the ſeventh, the Eng. 
Rh, touching their commerer in the kingdom of 
Sielly, are to be treated on the fame footing as 


| * 
were in che reigmof Charles II. of Spain, and as it 


raden. - he vighth fixes eight monchs after the | 


ratification for'tthe/accefſion of the other powers who 
Mall- he invited ihrothe treaty: and the ninth allows 
fte weeks for exchanging the letters of ratification. 
Befides theſe, there was a ſeparate article, which 
declared, that / the guaranty ente red into by the 


contracting powers hould not extend to the etnpe- || 
boris dommion, which might be attacked by the 


Turks.“ At the ſame time, his Britannic majeſty 
declared authentically, * that notwithſtanding the 
- Mitrbdudtion of Spaniſfr garriſons into the ftrong 


laces' of Tuſcany; Parma, and Placentia, yet that 
| Ke had no intention to depart from what had been | 
_ ſettled by the fifth article of the quadruple alliance, | 
either with regard to the rights of his imperial ma- 


jeſty and the empire, or to the fecutiry of tlie king- 
doms and ſtates, which his imperial majeſty actually 
poſſeſſes in Italy; or, laſtly, to the preſervation of 


dhe quiet and dignity of thoſe who were then the 


lawful poſſeſſors of thoſe dutchies, and therefore he 
reneus to the emperor the guaranty of thoſe coun- 


tries.” But to take away all ſuſpicion of the empe- 


ror's trifling in this matter, he publifhed a declara- 
tion, of the ſame force and date with the treaty, im- 
porting, ** that if the pregnant dutchefs-dowager of 


Parma ſhould be delivered of a ſon, the introduction 


of the Spaniſh troops to that dutehy ſhould {tf} take 
place; and that if ſhe fhould be brought to bed of 


a daughter, Don Carlos was immediately to be put 


into poſſeſſion of the dutchies of Parma and Pla- 
centia, by an eventual inveſtiture from the emperor 


and the empire.” And his imperial majeſty farther 
declares, * that in caſe the dutcheſs-dowager ſhould 
be delivered of a daughter, he will immediately 
withdraw his troops from the dutchies of Parma and | 


Placentia, to give way to the peaceable poſſeſſion. 

__ - Notwithſtanding the ſtates-general appeared as 
one of the principal contracting parties in this 
treaty, yet it was pretended that the nature of their 


the ſtates, at the inſtigation of the French, who 


were greatly chagrined by this fecond treaty of 


Vienna, reſented, at firſt, their being excluded from 


all the negotiations previous to à treaty in which 
they were inſerted as principal contracting parties. 
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of nine articles. By the 


be 

Franee had, at that time, ſuperior influence in their 

Sovernment, either to the emperor or Great- Britain 

a leparate powers, bur was not equal to them) jointhy, 
and the Dutch, after making feveral feſtricios. 

aecceded to the treat. a ny 


France was highly offended at the guaranty of 

| Pragmatic ſanction by Se ni and 4 er 

general; and fo far prevailed upon the Spanifh mi 
niſtry, that a joint refolution was taken with the 

council of Madrid to fender the execution of the 
treaty of Seville as difficult. and as expeniive to 
England as poſſible. FP | 


tiſh partiament, greatly contributed to encouraos 
| theſe attempts abroad. For while the govemment 

was making preparations for executing the favourite 
project of ; Spain, that of introducing Don' Carlos 


| The diffentions chat continued to rage in the Br:. 


2 
* 


into Italy, the parliament was daily receiving peti- 
tions, camplaining of the Spaniſh' depredations in 
che Weſt- Indies. Nor had the commiſſaries appointed 

by his majeſty, purſuant to the treaty of Seville, been 
able as yet to prevail upon the court of Madrid to 
name commiffaries on ber part, and conſequently, 
had not made the ſmalleſt progreſs in obtaining ſari 
faction for the Britiſh' ſufferers,, Every petition 
afforded freſh matter for railing againſt the miniſter, 
for not declaring war, or at leaſt - iſſuing orders for 
— 77 


. 


eee required ſome time before they could 
rmally accede to it: but the real fact was, that 


| poflible, 0 account, upon the principles of ſound 


key uno >Vigorous meaſures againſt Spain, who ſeemed 


do pay no ſegard to the many remonſtrances ſent 
thither, nor even to the articles of the treaty of 
Seville. The miniſtry, however, procceded accor- 
ding to the plan they had formed; and on the four- 
teenth of July, Sir Charles Wager failed from 
Portſmouth with a ſtrong fleet, and arrived at Cadiz 
on the firſt of Auguſt. But finding the Spaniards 
| were not ready, he proceeded to Barcelona; where 
being at laſt joined by the Spaniſh fleet, he purſued his 
courſe to Leghorn. In the mean time, proper diſ- 
| pofitions were making for introducing, in a peaceable 
manner, the Spaniſh troops into the garrifoned towns 
of Italy. This was greatly facilitated by the ducheſs 
of Parma, who at laſt declared ſhe was not with 
child: upon which the imperial general ſeſigned to 
the duke of Tuſcany, and the dutcheſs-dowager of 
Parma, as joint guardians to the infant Don Carlos, 
the adminiſtration of the dutchies of Parma and 
: Placentia, and marched with his troops. into the 


Wager returned with his fleet ro England. 
A. D. 1732. The miniſtry now challenged the 
boldeſt of their opponents to mention' a 12 cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary for the tranquillity of 1 7 
that had been unprovided for. His majeſty expreſſed 
the ſame ſentiments in his ſpeech, at the meeting of 
the parliament on the thirteenth of January, He 
aſſured them, that the general tranquillity of Europe 
was now eſtabliſhed; and that all his deſires on that 
head were fulfilled. © The ſhare of credit and influ- 
ence,” added he, © which the crown of Great-Britain 
has had in bringing about this difficult and deſireable 
work, and which redounds ſo much to the honour 
and intereſt of the nation, as it is univerſally con- 
feſſed abroad, will, I am confident, be agreeable to 
my people, and acknowledged with gratitude by cu. 


the quadruple alliance, the ſeveral courts of Europe 
have been employed in finding means to execute, 
what the principal powers had: agreed to, for the 
ſucceſſion of Tuſcany and Varma in favour of an 
infant of Spain; but the various jarring and con, 
| tending intereſts were hard to be reconciled and 
united in effectuating a point of ſo much importance: 
the extended views and hopes of extending, on ever} 
| ſide, further advantages,. and the natur jealouſies 
and diſtruſts ariſing among the ſeveral powers 5 
cerned, were not eaſily deſtroyed. Such opp, 

| | * prificip 65 


* 


ſtates. ' 


Milaneſe. Don Carlos being thus quietly ſettled, 


It is well known, that from the time of concluding 


K rnd” ß 22 


' Tas 


My — 0 << o& wo tc, pit 


fe 


nation. | 


tion of my ſubjects are all the return I defire for my 


— tides, highly impolitical, ſince the revival of it 5 | 
nis 


principles and purpoſes had kept in ſuſpence, and 
11executed; what the court of Spain had very much 
at heart; and occaſioned ſuch -troubles' and. diſtur- 
bances as embarraſſed the affairs of Europe for many 
years, and particularly affected the intereſts of this 


Fl 


the public- good, as becomes a parliament ſenſible of 
the gert bleflings they enjoy. The duty and affec- 


paternal love and concern for them. My govern- 


E n r B . 
| 


ment has no ſecutity but what is equally condutive 


| to your happineſs, arid to the protection of my peo- | 


ple; and your proſperity has no foundation but in | 


the defence and ſupport” of my government: our || with the ſame vigour in the houſe of peers; and 
4 1 it paſſed near twenty lords entered their pro- 
einn 5 | IE 
majeſty and his miniſters imagined the ſucceſs and] The private domeſtic occurtences of this year ars 
- wiſdom of theit conduct had ſtopped the mouth of || notworth mentioning in a general hiſtory ; but an 
oppoſition, and given univerſal ſatisfaction to the 

people. They were miſtaken; the oppoſition con- 1 | 
tinued as ſtrong and violent as ever. The very mo- vival of the ſalt duty, and ſome other ſurmiſes, 
tion for an addreſs was oppoſed; the miniſtry ridi- 


1 
| 


ſafety is mutual, ouf intereſts are inſeparable.” - 
It is ſufficiently evident from this ſpeech, that his 


euled for the inconſiſtency of their negotiations, and 


os nr nc one Eo dF era, ef; 
-- Sehſible chat the acrimony with! which all their 
meaſures; both at home and abroad, were repre- 


ſome of them perſonally attacked with the ſevereſt 


| 


wirds tec6veritig their populatity with the landed 


intereſt of Eugland. This was no other than that 
of leſſening, the land- tax by reviving the duty upon 


ſalt. Accordingly, when the houſe was reſolved into 


raiſing the ſupply voted; his majeſty was deſirous | 


that che burden ſhowld fall as equally as poffible | 


the gentlemen of the landed intereſt 3 and that as no 


at the ſame time, ſeverely felt by individuals, however 


| 


larid-tax; wheri he miſt pay as much for the falt 


made uſe of in his family; and when at the ſame 
time he diminiſhes the yearly income of his eſtate 
much more than one ſhilling in the pound; nay much 


| more than any land-tax evet amounted to in England: 
| oc Bf SEARS | | The land-tax is but an annual dimunition of a gen- 
* This happy ſituation of affairs,“ continued he, 
« will, I promiſe myſelf; inſpire you all with ſuch 
_ temper and unanimity, arid ſuch reaſonable zeal fot | 


tleman's eſtate, he may perhaps be free from a parc 
of it the enſuing; year; but if, by the decay of our 
trade, and the charge laid upon the poor farmer; he 


| is obliged to lower the rents of his eſtate, that will 


be diminution; which, I fear, will endure for ever.” 


This oppoſition was flot expected, and therefore 
the arguments were the more difficult to be anſwered; 


eſpecially as the oppoſition conſidered the tax in the 
moſt minute particulars; The bill; however, paſſed 
the houſe by a conſiderable majority. ft was oppoſed 


oppoſition very dangerous to the mininiſter, was now 
fomenting in the nation. The debates about the re- 


which had taken rife from the complaints 6f the offi 
cers of the revenue in general made of the collection 


of the duties upon wine and tobacco; two capital 


I dranches of the revenue, impreſſed the public with a 


notion, that either a general exciſe, or an exciſe on 


6 ome and abroad, were repre- | theſe two articles was intended by the miniſter, - The 
| ſented, the miniſtry reſolved to make an effay to- 


whole nation was alatmed even before the miniſtet 
had op enly declafed hisintetition; 
FD. 


D. 1733. Such was the diſpofition of the tix- 
tion when the parliament met on the ſixteenth of 
the January. His majeſty's ſpeech was ſhort and gene- 
a committee, Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, „That in | 


ral, recommending * the annual ſupplies in the leaſt 
burdenfome manner; and exhorting the members to 
avoid heats and animoſities, and not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be diverted, by any ſpecibus pretences, 


| at as no {| from ſteadfaſtly putſuing the true imereſt of theit 
tax could be more general than that upon ſalt, though, Þ country?“ FO 6 197 0 


hut however inoffefiſive this ſpeech might appear, 


poor; he moved, that, towards raiſing the ſupply yet an addreſs, which was nothing more than it 


granted to his majeſty, the ſeveral duties on home- 


made ſalt, granted, by ſeveral acts of parſiament, to | 


king William, be revived, and granted to his ma- 


jelty for the term of three years” 


In order t6 ſupport this motion, he ſaid, he hoped | 


the land-tax might be reduced one ſhilling in the 
pound; | afid'obferved how hard it bore upon ancient 
Engliſh fatnilies, who had many children, and but 
{ſmall eſtates to ſupport them; but the reducing the 


| land-tax'ihipht reſtore them to their ancient hoſpi- | 


tality and Hgure, in their ſeveral counties; both 


which, by the preffure of that impoſition; were now 


greatly reduced. þ 5 
But this ſpeech was not received with that plea- 
{ure he ſeemed to expect. Mr. Plummer? in 
ſtrong terms, endeavoured to prove, that the reaſons 


for taking off the falt-duty was ſuch as muſt always | 


ſubliſt againſt ever reviving it; becauſe it was Wy Foundation. The addreſs, with. theſe amendments, 


Juſtly conſidered bs a tax that, of all others, was mo 
burdenſome to the poor, and the moſt pernicious to | 
the trade of this kingdom: that the very character 
of a right tax was wanting in this; for it was ſo far 
from taxing the luxuries of life, that it taxed the moſt | 
ordinary neceffities : that the motion, if complied | 


with, tended to diſtreſs the landed gentlemen mort | 


— — o 


than the land- tax itſelſ; becauſe, by diſabling manu. 


facturers from carrying on their trade, it diſabled 
tenants from paying their rents; and that it was, be- 
tend 5 altenate the affections of the people from 
majel 5320 e ITO ne e 30. en LR? 
 * Fonlydefire,” continued he; © that every landed 


gentleman wo Heats me, would conſider what he | 


would make of his eſtate, if we had no rade, no 
manufactufes, nor any number of populous towns 
in England. Who would be ſuch a fool as to deſire 
to be relieyed of ont Thilling in the pound upon the 


| 


£10 tet 
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| 


eccho, ' was ſtrongly oppoſed. Sir Jun Barnard 
opened the debate, and ſufficiently ' ſhewed by his 
Tpeech that he was no ſtranger to the ſcheme interided 
to be brought into the houſe by the miniſter; and that 
both himſelf and all his friends in the oppoſitron were 
determined to exert-all their power to render it abor- 
tive, He concluded with propoſing an amendment 
to the addreſs, implying, © that the manner of taiſ- 
ing the ſupplies ſhould be confiſtent with the trade, 
intereſt and liberty of the nation.“ Mr. Sandys 


ſeconded his motion; and Mr. Shippen moved for 
adding, and ſuch as ſhall be conſiſtent with the 


honour and juſtice of parliament,” 


Sir Robert himſelf ſeconded theſe amendments $ 


but could not help obſerving that he had' reaſon to 
think ſome very unfair methods had been made uſe 
of, to make the people complain without any real 


was agreed to, and his majeſty returned a very gra> 
cious anſwer. | Oe Pon rea © 


Among the number of debates which'en aged the 
|] atteftion of the commons, that relating to the depre- 


dations of the Spaniards was the moſt intereſting. 


It was opened by Sir Wilford Lawſon; who made 


a motion to addreſs his majeſty, ** rhat there be laid 
before the houſe copies of the reports made by his 
majeſty's commiſſaries in Spain, together with all 
letters and papers relating thereto; and what fatisfac- 


tion had been made to the ſubjects of Great Britaiti 
is || for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the depredations 
[| of the Spaniards in Europe or the Indies, purſuant 

to the ſecond ſeparate article of the peace con- 


cluded at Seville, | 

Sit Robert Walpole well knew that this motion 

was made merely to diſtreſs him; but he could not, 

without the utmoſt danger to himſelf, prevent its 

paſſing. The Britifh refident had preſented ſeveral 
| memorials 
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nothing had been done to prevent the depredations ſo 
long complained of in the American ſeas. At laſt 


orders already iſſued for that purpoſe ſhould be re- 
peated: whereby I command by theſe preſents, all 


or abuſe the Engliſh, or any of their ſhips that mall 
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memorials to the court of Spain, complaining that 


Whereas the Britiſh miniſter reſiding at this 
court, has repreſented to me, that notwithſtanding | 


the following cedula was obtained from the king of 


the orders I have iſſued to hinder the Spaniſh priva- bruary laſt, on which the commiſſioners f 


teers in America, from committing hoſtilities againſt 
the Engliſh, and their ſhips frequenting thoſe ſeas; 
nevertheleſs not only ſuch perſons as have patents | 
from ſome of the - governors, of ſome of the ports 


His TORY OF ENGLAND. 


oy; ORR Hirſt met; 
and by that time, it is hoped, all thoſe affairs will be 


in my dominions, But alſo fome who have no patents || who have met with a real injury from the Spaniards.” 


at all, continue their hoſtilities under a pretence of 


preventing an illicit eommerce ; while the governors || the oppoſition. It was ſaid, that the houſe ought 


refuſe'to admit of the complaints given in by the 
Engliſh, who have'experienced ſuch unjuft moleſta- 
tions, or to indemnify them of the loſſes they may | 
have ſuffered hereby. My refolution is, that the 


governors in any port or place of my dominions in | 
America, not to fuffer any of my ſubjects to moleſt | 


fail in thoſe. ſeas, as long as they keep in their proper 
diſtances, and are not concerned in any illicit trade; 
and that my governors take ſpeciab care, that my ſaid 


ſubjects do conform exactly, and indiſpenſibly ta the 
royal laws and ordinances which treat of thoke mat- | 
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| return their capture, nor have the owners received 


ters; and if any of my ſubjects ſhould commit any 
exceſs, contrary to thoſe laws, I command my gover- | 


nors to puniſh them, with all: the ſeverity that the | 


offence they ſhall have committed requires; as / alſo | 


| any ſatisfaction for the;loſs they have ſuſtained”. . 
To this fact. it was , anſwered, that though the 
Engliſh veſſel in queſtion had not been reſeaſed, yet 


ſuch as, without patents, ſhall go to ſea in order to it was not owing to the orders of his Catholic ma- 


commit hoſtilities, and make unlawful prizes: that 


LLIKIES, ke unlawfu 1 
the ſaid governors do hearken to, and admit all com- | cu 


plaints that ſhall be made to them, from the miniſ- 


\ 
o 
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| Als which were pacific, but to the chicanery, ex- 
ſes, and delays of the Spaniſn governors in Ame- 
rica, who, notwithſtanding the expreſs orders from 


ters or chief commanders of Great Britain, either by || their court for delivering up che ſhip and cargo, had 


word of mouth, or by writing; taking care to do {| found ſome pretences for delay.” Fhis explanation 


them juſtice at all times; and to give them teſtimo- was, however, far from being ſatisfactory: it was 


nies of all that ſhall be tranfacted, and that ſatisfac- | 
tion be given them, for the loſſes they may have ſuſ: - 
tained unjuſtly by the ſubjects,” who may have occa- 


ſioned them, and who ought to make them good; 


for ſuch is my will: and the aforeſaid governors are 
to underſtand that they ſhall be made accountable for 
the exceſſes. committed by the privateers; becauſe, 
before they grant them patents to go to ſea, they 
ought to examine them who the perſons are, and in- 


ſiſt upon proper ſecurities.” 


* 


7 lions on the part of Spain might have 
been ſatisfactory between two miniſters, Who were 


Theſe conceſſions on the 


not accountable for their conduct to any but their | 


maſters ; but were far from being ſo to a Britifh. par- 


liament. It was inſiſted upon by the oppoſition, that | 


the expreſſion in the catholic king's cedula, of pro- 
per diſtances to be kept by Britiſh ſhips on the coaſts. 
of America, was a fallacious condition, and tended , 
to defeat the whole purpoſe which England ought to 
expect from the cedula. Becauſe it was impoſſible 


for ſhips, ſailing from one Britiſh colony to another, | 


to be able to perform their voyages without being 
ſometimes forced by accidents of winds and tides to 
come within diſtances of the Spaniſh . coaſts, which 
the Spaniards might judge to be improper diſtances, 
and therefore a ſufficient cauſe. for capture, accord-. 
ing to the fecret orders they might have from the 
court of Madrid. hr F 1 
Theſe reaſons formed the foundation of Sir Wil- 
fred Lawſon's motion; and had prevented the Spa- 


niſh and Engliſh commiſſaries from entering on a 
deciſive plan for putting a final period to the differ- 


ences that had ſo 


ng ſubſiſted between the- two na- 
tions. | | by 


This Sir Robert Walpole plainly perceived, and 
was very ſenſible the oppoſition had gained a very 
material advantage over him; but he acted with great 


addreſs. He frankly owned, That his majeſty 


had nothing to lay before the houſe, relative to the | then 
11 had been ſtrenuouſly aſſiſted by another ſet of Fond 


motion which had been made, becauſe many unfore- 
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ſaid, that if the orders of his Catholic majeſty 
| were not obeyed, it would be in vain to. carry on 
negotiations at the court of Madrid; but imitate 
the conduct of the Engliſh commander, and demand 
ſatisfaction from the American governors.“ Though 


the miniſter could eaſily have put a negative upon 


this amendment, yet he well knew it would render 
him extremely unpopular, which he was very de- 


ſirous of avoiding : he therefore ſuffered the motion 


to be carried; and the addreſs, with the . propoſed 
amendments, was preſented to his majeſty; who re- 
turned a moſt gracious anſßwr. 


| 

| 

| 

| The ferment in the nation every day increaſed, in 
| | | 

| pole, and generally known by the appellation of the 
| Exciſe-ſcheme, which the miniſter had openly de- 
clared he intended to bring into the houſe... The 
nature of this fcheme was ſtill a ſecret; yet it was 
; 

| 


confidently given out by the oppoſition to be nothing 


-leſs than a general exciſe, though the miniſter, had 
never entertained any thought of that kind. He 
added, that all he intended. was to prevent the frauds 
committed in collecting the duties upon wine and 
tobacco. . The fourteenth of March was appointed 


for laying the whole ſcheme before the houſe. In the 


mean time, ſeveral pamphlets: and papers were pub- 


liſhed on the ſubject of exciſe, and the whole painted 
in the moſt horrid colours by the anti-miniſterial 


writers. Theſe writings produced the deſired effect; 


they raiſed an univerſal clamour againſt the miniſter, 


even before it had been offered to the parliament. 


ſtudied ſpeech, explained his ſcheme. He began wi 
taking notice of the arts which had been uſed to 


was known. He affirmed, that the clamours occa- 
ſioned by theſe prejudices had originally ariſen from 
ſmugglers and unfair traders, who had. enrich 
themſelves by cheating the public; and that the 


expectation of a plan formed by Sir Robert Wal- 


On the fourteenth of March, Sir Robert, in a long 


prejudice the people againſt his propoſal, before it 
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fond of every oppottunity to ſtir up the people to 
mutiny and ſedition. He expatiated on the frauds 
daily committed in that branch of the revenue ariſing 
from tobacco; upon the hardſhips to which the Ame- 
rican planters were ſubjected by the heavy duties 
,ayable on importation, as well as by the ill uſuage 
they had met with from their factors and correſpon- 


dents in England, who, from being their ſervants; 


were now become their. maſters z upon the injury 
done to the fair trader; and upon the loſs. ſuſtained 
by the public in reſpect to the revenue. He aſſerted, 


that the ſcheme he was going to propoſe, would re. 


move all theſe inconvemenicies, prevent numberleſs 
frauds, perjuries, and falſe entries, and add two or 
three hundred thouſand pounds a year to the revenue. 
He entered into a long detail of the frauds practiſed by 
the unfair dealers in thoſe commodities; he recited 


the ſeveral acts of parliament relating to the duties 


on wine and tobacco; he declared he had no inten. 
tion to promote a general exciſe ; and he endeavoured 
to obviate ſome objections that might-be made to his 
plan, which he now proceeded to explain. He pro- 
poſed to join the laws of exciſe. to thoſe of the 


* 


cuſtoms: that the former ſubſidy of three blogs | 


r pound, chargeable on imported tobacco, ſho 

c ſtill levied at the cuſtom-houſe, and payable, as 
before, to his majeſty's civil liſt: that the tobacco 
ſhould then be lodged in warehouſes appointed for 
that purpoſe by the commiſſioners of exciſe : that the 
keeper of each warehouſe, appointed alſo by the 


commiſſioners, ſhould have one lock and key, and 


the merchant importer another; and that the tobacco 
ſhould be thus ſecured till the merchant ſhould find 
vent for it either for foreign or home conſumption : 
that the part deſigned for exportation ſhould be 
weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, diſcharged of the 
three farthings per pound, paid at its firſt importa- 

tion, and then exported without any farther trouble: 
that the portion deſigned for home confumption 
ſhould, in the preſence of the warehouſe-keeper, be 
delivered to the purchaſer, upon his paying the in- 
land duty of four-pence per pound to the proper 
officer appointed to receive it; by which means the 
merchant would be eaſed of the inconveniency of 
paying the duty on importation, or of giving bond, 
and finding ſecurities for the payment before he 
found a market for the commodity: that all the pe- 


nalties and forfeitures, ſo far as they formerly be- 
longed to the crown, ſhould, for the future, be ap- 


plied to the uſe of the public: that appeals in this, 
as well as in all other caſes relating to the exciſe, 
ſhould be heard and determined by two or three of 
the judges, to be named by his majeſty, and in the 
country by the judge of aſſize upon the next eireuit, 


who ſhould hear and determine ſuch appeals in the | 


moſt ſummary manner, without the formality of 
proceeding in courts of law and equity. 
_ Such was the ſubſtance. of the famous exciſe- 
| ſcheme, the propoſing of which occaſioned the moſt 

Intereſting | ook that could happen in a Britiſh 

houſe of commons. It held till two o'clock the 
next morning, and was managed by the moſt able 

ſpeakers on both ſides of the queſtion. Thoſe who 
argued againſt the ſcheme, accuſed the miniſter of 
having miſrepreſented the frauds; and made falſe 
calculations with regard to the hardſhips under which 
the planters were aid to labour. They affirmed 
that the planters had never thought of complaining 


till they were put upon it by letters and applications | 


from London : that the ſcheme was fo far from being 
calculated to relieve the planters, that the factors 
would be expoſed. to ſuc] 
would render it impoſſible for them to continue the 
trade, whence the planters muſt be ruined ;. and 
that, after all, it would not prevent the frauds againſt 


which it was ſaid to be provided: that from the 


examination of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, 
it appeared that thoſe frauds did not exceed forty 
thouſand pounds a year, and might, in a 


nds * mea- 
lure, be aboliſhed by a due execution of the laws in 


58 


1 grievous oppreſſions, as 
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| 


ſtructive to trade, and dangerous to the liberties of 


| the ſubject, as it tended to promote a general exciſe, 
Which was in all countries eonfidered as | a very 


But notwithſtanding theſe, and other 


app 


time; and, after a very powerful 
to be read a ſecond time, . The whole trading part of 
the nation was now alarmed ;' and the lord- mayor 


8 
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being; conſequently, the ſcheme was unneceſſary; 
would be ineffectual in augmenting the revenue, de- 


grievous oppreſſion; They ſuggeſted; that it would 
;roduce an additional ſwarm. of officers and ware- 

ouſe-keepers appointed and paid by the treaſury, 
which could not fail of multiplying the dependents 
on the crown, and enable it ſill farther to check the 
freedom of elections: that the traders would become 
ſlaves to exeiſemen and warehouſe-keepers; as they 
would be debarred-all acceſs ta theit own commodi- 
ties, except at certain hours, when they were attended 
dy; theſe officers: that the merchant; for every pound 
of tobacco he ſhould fell; would be obliged to make 


a journey, or ſend a meſſenger to the office for a 


permit, which cquld not be obtained without trouble, 


expence;. and delay; and that if à law ſhould be 
enacted in. favour of this ſcheme; it would, in all 
| probability. be, ſome time or other, uſed as a prece- 


dent for introducing exciſe laws into every branch of 
the revenue; and whenever this happened, the boaſt 

liberties, of England would be no more. 
| l erful 
reaſons, which were urged. by the oppoſition; the 
queſtion being put, upon a motion made by the mi- 


niſter, that the preſent duties on wine and tobacco 


ſhould, from and after the twenty - fourth of June 
next, ceaſe and determine, it was carried in the affit- 


mative by a majority of ſixty-one. The other reſo- 


lutions ſubſequent to this, for altering the cuſtoms 
to an inland duty upon theſe commodities, and for 

priating this inland duty to the ſame uſes as the 
cuſtoms, were paſſed without a diviſion: | TR 


e 


On the ſixteenth, the committee made their report; 


and a very long and warm debate enſued; but the 
queſtion. being put, it was carried in the affirmativey 


and a bill was ordered to be brought in, purſuant to 


theſe reſolutions. It was accordingly preſented to 


the houſe on the fourth of April, ond read — — 
ul oppoſition, ordered 


having procured a copy of the bill, laid it before the 
common- council, where ĩt was unariimouſly reſolved 
to petition the houſe againſt it. The petition was 
immediately drawn up, and preſented to the houſe 
by the ſheriffs. As ſoon as it was read, Sir John 


Barnard roſe, and, in à very expreſſive manner, re- 


preſented how much the city and citizens of London, 
as well as all the other trading cities and towns in the 


kingdom, would be affected by the bill for altering 
the method of raiſing the duties payable upon to- 


bacco, and how juſt reaſon they had to inſiſt upon 
being heard by their couneil againſt it. He ſaid, 
ey would not entertain a ſuſpieion that the mi- 
niſtry wiſhed not to hear every thing that could, 
with reaſon, be advanced againſt the bill; and there- 
fore moved, that the petitioners might be heard by 
their council againſt it. 
This motion, however feaſonable ic might appear, 
was ſtrongly oppoſed. It was inſifted upon, that it 
had always been the practice of that houſe never to 
receive any petition, much leſs to admit council to 
be heard againſt any bill for impoſing taxes on the 


| 8 becauſe it would then be impoſſible ever to 
paſs 


any ſuch bill, as the number of petitions pre- 
ſented againſt it would, doubtleſs, be too great to 
examine during one ſeſſion of parliament; that no 
inconyeniency could ariſe in refuſing to admit council 
to be heard againſt it; beeauſe every man, and every 
body of men, had their repreſentatives in that houſe, 
who would certainly eſpouſe their cauſe; ſhould they 
think themſelves aggrieved by any particular hard- 


0 this it was anſwered; that the houſe had nevet 


| pretended to any particular cuſtom of refuſing pe- 


titions, except againſt thoſe bills which were called 
money-bills ; that is, ſuch as were brought in far 
"v, | raiſing 
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1 where the houſe had admixred che 


every part of che nation had their Fepreſentatives itn ſort of people that were there when 
that houſe, yet it Was very well Rhea, that fpeak- || og and then, I can N chat 1 E bene bet 
ing in pubſie was not che talent of every an; ſoch as deſerved the name of ſturdy beggars as little 
whence i might kappen, that che ng articular perfor, a3 the honourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentle- 

or part of the nation thut would aggrieved, || tan whatever. It is well known, that the city of 
ex. ys not — fuch members ors — lay | 1 was fufficiently apprized of what was this 
their caſe 5 v Clearly, and fully, before the [| day to come under our deliberation. Where they 
hovule 5 and therefote it was proper, even with | procured their information, I know not; but 1 ar 


on by the advocates for it, as one of the greateſt 


raiſ for the ſervice: of the current year y | faid, © that any ſet of gentlemen or merchants might | 
and chm even with regard to them, Mere were 2 | rake what method they pleaſed to follicit their friends 
* and perſons of figure and character, to come Goto to 
d, x0 || the court of requeſts, and eo Of lobby, f 
| Ro their acquaintance . againſt any 
proje & they think maybe prejudicial! Nor ory intereſts. 
This is the undoubted right of the ſubject, and es 
| has been always s practiſed. The honourable — 
talks of y beggars : 1 do not know — 
bee, now be at our door, becauſe 1 . 
been out of the houſe, dut I believe they are 
T'came 


thought to be particutarly intereſt 
dvr diet aouneil againſt 74 paſſing rd 
bins; chat che admiring council, even in ſach caſes. 
eould never provenit their palling, becauſe the h, 
could order all perſons petitionipg xd be heard at one 
time; and give N Wet that ee _— 
take up many days tu hear every ching that co 
checked by —— ome of the peritioners : that tho? 
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to monby- bills, to admit Parties doo be heard, by 
edunſtl apainift them, when it appeared thut che) 

were particularly intereſted in che tranſaRtion. | But 
with regard to the caſe before chem, there was not 
the leaſt pretence for refuſing the re of che peri⸗ 

tion, becauſe che bill againſt which it was preſented 
wit non bi; on the Tontrary,' it was inſiſted 


ry certain chey had a right notion of this heme, 
and were ts generally. and zealoufty bent againſt ir, 
that whatever methods may have been uſed to call 
them hither, I am ſure it would have been impoſſible 
| to have found ay legal method to OY prevented 
their coming.” - 2 
Zut though the miner Sed Bis point with 
| regard both to the London petition, and to the bill's 

being read a ſecond time, yet he thought it hi 

_ prudent not to puſh his ſcheme any Fart . He could 
not bope chat the majority ever would be greater, 
and à queſtion of ſuch importance to the public 

tranquilkty, carried by a majority of only ſeven 
was worſe than toft. He therefore wiſely deter nin 
to let it drop; and aceordingly, when the day came 
for its being read a ſecond time, Sir Robert Walpole 
Joes that it might be wy off till the Sets of 
| une next. | 


arguments in its favour, that there were no new 
duties to be impoſed; it Was a bill intended only to 
alter the method of collecting the taxes already im- 
poſed; and therefore it could never be pretended, 
that there was any practiee or cuſtom of the houſe to 
e arties indeed to be heard againſt fuch 4 
at if chere had been ſuch a cuſtom intro- 
= it ought not to be obſerved, * whze þ when 
ſd confiderable a body às the lord-mayer, aldermen, 
and common- council of Londen, came wich an 
humble petition to be heard 'againft the bill, which || - Thus ended the famous exciſe ſcheme, = | 
they: thought would not only be highly injufious to which the populace were perſuaded — lo} the 
them in particular, but deſtructive to che trade and || entire deſtruction of their Hberties; but which, now 
commerce of the Whole nation.” The motion was, || the rage of party has fiiblided, and the whole has 
however, rejected by a majority of ſeventeen only. [| been conſidered by the calm methods of unbiaſſed 
The petition was therefore ordered to lie vpon the || reaſon, has loſt great part of its horror, and even 
table till the bill ſhould be read a ſecond time. | confidered in a very favourable light. 
While the bill was depending before the commons, On the eleventh of June, his majeſty came to the 
the minds of of he pope were drug hy up to ſuch 4 | houſe of peers, and put an end to the ſeffion with a 
pitch of reſentment, as ea to threaten || ſpeech from the throne, in which he feverely reflected 
W leſs av Arn 4 tYebellion. The houſe was ſur- | on the authors of the heats and animoſities that had 
rounded with crowds of people; moſt of the princi- | yoke miele ſpread e the nation. I cannot,” 
pal merchants of London attended in the court of faid he, pale by, uno ſerved, the wicked endea- 
requeſts and lobby of the houſe of commons. This vours that have been lately made uſe of to inflame 
-_ ted the miniſter, who, after declaring that || the minds of the people, and, by the moſt wnjult 
Id not confider the elamours without doors to be || miſrepreſentations, to raiſe tumults and diforders 
. of the people, concluded” his re with that almoſt threatened the peace of the kingdom; 
thefollowingincautious and inflammatory expre but I depend upon the force of truth to remove: the 
Gentlemen may ſay what they pleaſe 2 he malt . groundleſs jealouſies that haue been raiſed of deligns 
tudes now at the door, and in the avenues leading to carrying on againſt the liberties of my people; and, 
this houſe : they may call them a modeſt multitude; || your own fidelity, to defeat and fruſtrate the 
if they will; but whatever temper they were in when expectations of ſuch as delight in confuſion. It is 
they came hither, it. may be very much altered now, || my inclination, and has always been my ſtudy, to 
after having waited ſo long at our door: it may be a f preſerve the religious and civil rights of all m abe 
very eafy matter for ſome deſig. ing, ſeditious perſon, Jets. Let it be your eare to undeceive the de 
to raiſe a tumult and diſorder among them; and [| and to make them ſenfible of their preſent happ! 
when tumults are once begun, no man knows where || and the hazard they run of being unwarily raw, 
they may end: he is a 1 qr man than any I kn by ſpecious pretences, into their own deſtruction. 
in the haribn; that could, with the ſame facility, ap- The affairs on the continent, relative to the tran- 
peaſe them. For this reaſon, I muft think, that it was || quillity of England, may be comprized in a very 
neither prudent nor regular 10 uſe any methods for || little compaſs. The death of Auguſtus II. King of 
bringing ſuch multitudes to this place, under any Poland, which happened on the fifth of Februaty, 
pretence whatever. Gentlemen may give them what || bccaſioned a-dreadful ſcene of war in Europe. Sta- 
name they think fit: it may be faid they came hither [| niſlaus, father-in-law to the French king, and the 
as humble ſupplieants; but I know 4 — the law || ele&or of Saxony, ſon to the deceafed king, were 
calls ſturdy. 'beggars ; and thoſe who brought them || candidates for the Polifh ſceptre. The former was 
kither could not be certain but that they eight have | fupported by France, and the latter by the empero , 
behaved in the fame manner.“ the czarina, and the king of Pruffia. England co 
The houſe was immediately in a flame; and it was || not declare herfelf without the concurrence of the 
ſome time before the temper of the members was united provinces; and that cautious republic th 
ſettled ſufficiently to renew the debate. At laſt Sit || a'vifible reluctance to launch into an expenſive five and 
9 


John Barnard aroſe; and after making” ſeveral 6b: || ruinons war, merely for the ſake of ſuppotting uf 
ſervations on the beginning of the miniſter's ſpeech, || emperor's quarrel. In yain did the empero ge 
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ters follicn, with the Preateſt enrneſtneſs, both at 
—— London and at the Hague; to take the 
moſt ſpeedy!" Erne 
ally from being cruſhed by the power his enemies, 
and the balance of power in Eutepe thereby utterly | 
5 0 ed. 6 Vet vo aL 2 40 2 | 1278 r 
1 b. 1734. Such wa the ſtate of "affairs hen 
the parliatent met on the ſeventeenth of * | 
and che f6flidn was opened by ſpeech from the 
chfone, in which! his majeſty, among other patticu- | 
lars, told thb two houſes, '® That though'he was no 
way 'Conceerhed' in the war Which had broke out in 


Furope, encept by the gb Gees he Had employed 
— the . lang 6 eld, he could not {int om 
an idle ſpectator df the preſent events, or be indif- 
ferent about 4 —— e 

ind foppotted by ſurh à powerful cnfecefC/ ; chat 
3e h 5 by ropet do tale tire th examine the 
facts alledged en Beth fides, and to watt the reſult of 
the COMMUN e PEI Sp were more im- 
medistely itixerſted in the cotfſequences of che rup- 
ture. He dectafed he would Concett with his "Allies, 
eſpecially with the ſtares: general of the united pro- 
vinces, ſuch meaſures a8 Thonld be thought moſt 
adviſeable for the common 5 7 and for feftoring 
the peuce of Eurepe: that he would order the eſti- 
mistes to de laid befere chem, of ſuch ſervices as 
demanded their preſent and immediate care: that the 
augmentation chat word be propoſed for the fea- 
ſervice, would be very conſiderable; but be was 


confident they would think it reaſonable and neceſ- | 
afly recommended to | 


Faty-: that he m#ibſt particularly recommended t 
their care the debt of the havy, Which had been 
every year läd before them; Put, From the, preſenr 
circumſtances” of the times, Ye believed they would 
e eee ſome 

de made for it3 & thing that ud not tonge 
poſtponed; Withdut manifeRt'Uetrinienr to the public 
fervice: that, as theſe extraordinary charges and 
expences were unavoidable, he made ho doubt but 
they wouldeffectually raiſe the ſupplies neceffary for 
defraying them, with that readineſs 4nd Uiſparch, 
and with that: juſt regard to the trac intereſt of his 
people, Which this parliathetit Had ' hitherto ſnewn 
upon all oceaſtons: that He hoped they would pro- 
ceed in all theit deliberations With ſuch temper and 
unanimity, and ſuch expedition in the Public-buſi- 
neſs, as might give him the Toohet . of 
conſulting 8 new parſiamant: that he 


Hearty-concurrehce and app. Nd Mhateve 
inſinuations might be throwh out againſt the conduct 
would effectually remove all p1 
and make it appear, that Great- 


nation called upon it to undertake; 


This ſpeech eauſed a violent debate in the Hbiiſe || 


of commons, though it mult be owned, without any 
neceſſity, there was nothing in the ſpeech exceprion- 
able. The miniſterial party, however, prevailed, 
and an addreſs of thanks wäs Voted to his maje 


occaſioned nd the 
generally abounded with perſonal ſatire, a 


. * 


mal p arliaments. ö 


made by Mr. Bfomley 


| Jeave:t6 remind the 


and the ſame parliament, by ördaining that 4 new 


Parliament ſhouſd be called onee in three years, and 


eftener, if need required: that this at was expreſsly 


arid vigorous meaſures to prevent their 


— — 


He thoug 


ty of {| againſt che miniſter at the beginning 
| attered him 

ſelf his preſent veſolutions would meet with their 
pprobation ;”ahd whatever | 


| at-Britain ought always 
to act that part which the honour and intereſt of the 


txteenth' of Charles II. which Wife 
che too Jong contittuance of one 


n 
confirmed by the bill of rights! that from the time . 


A. D. 1734. 589 
of the revolution to the flrſt year of the late king, 


only 'ong ſefſion i thar lie thought triennial parlia: 
ments were more prievous than annual ones, and 


|| conſequently ſeptennial parliaments miift be doubly 


more "grievous than thoſe which laſted only three 


years? chat ſuppoſing he ſhould be, miſtakefi in this 


Point, which, nevertheleſs; he could fiever admit 
without due canviction; the argumefit in the pre- 
amble to the ſeptennial bill was altogether ina 


|] bribery and corruption Would neceſſarily femed) 
1] that evil, as it would prevent corruption in the 


elections; but nothing bur the frequent returns of 
new parliaments could prevent it in the elected. In 
order, therefofe; to effect this deſireable purpoſe, he 
moved; that leave be given to bring in a bill for 
repealing the 1 


ing and calling of parliaments, 


. Sir John Aubin; knight of the ſhite for Cornwall, 


ſeconded Mr. Bromley. In his ſpeeth upon this 
occaſion, he gave a kind of derail of the duration 
of parliaments from the time of Henry VIII. ans] 
how triennial parliaments came to be ſecured at tlie 
revolution, and how they catne to be loſt again to 


was next at ſome oe to prove that ſeptennial 
parliaments are moſt proper for the putpoſes of A 
wicked miniſtry; but that the more frequent par- 
| liatnents are, they are the mote ſalutary both for 
| the king and people; and, at the ſame time; through- 
out his whole ſpeech, he compläined greatly of the 
increafing influence of the crown. He was anfwered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ey would || by Mr. Conduit, à relation of che great Sir Iſaac 
ovition to 


not well be longer || writings, that the prerogatives of the kings of Eng 
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Newton. He endeavoured to ſhew, from Prynne's 


land, and the Hbetties of che people, are_vory df. 
ferent from what they were in fornier deu He 
| took notice, that the heavy complaints againſt 


Charles I, and his fon James II. did not ariſe from 


continuing the ſame parliament too long, but for 
not calling, or not holding any parliament at all. 
Fe thai aifalttcrs” Could mo, dp kann 
4 tfiennial than a ſeprenhial parliament; and con- 
fifmed his obſervations by ſaying, that in ſeptennial 
parliaments it has been ſeen, that a * minority 
| ig of the parligs 
ment, has often increaſed greatly; and even nearh 
to an equality before the ens 
"diſpoſal of poſts and places rather weakened than 
ſtrengthened the crown ; becauſe every place having 
three or four candidates for it, when one only can 
ſucceed, the diſappointed candidates immediately 
become enemies to the court. He maintained, that 
the reaſons fot paſſing the ſeptennial act ſtill exiſted; 
that one of the reaſons. Was à ſpirit of jacobitiſm 
prevailing when the ſeptennial act Taſte; | | 
thought that the great diſcontent that had lately 
appeared in the nation, had a conſidetable mixture 
of jacobitiſm in their compoſition: | 


mieſty.[ The next who. ſpoke was Sir Thomas Robinſon; 
Several other topics that Tame before the houſe, 


very warm debates, in which the Tpeeches | 


who maintained, that the expence of chuling trien- 
public than that of chuſing ſeptennial ones. He 
obſerved, that during the twenty-two yeafs; while 
triennial parliamen:s continued, they were found 
to be attended with great inconveniencies; whereas, 


hamen 


PL * — — 


had contitiued; many excellent os had 


I] paſſed; and many wiſe inſtitutions had been formed 
| for the good of the people. He took notice, that 


I] when gentlemen ſpeak of the whole conſtitution of 


England, they ſpeak in very vague tetms; becauſe 


1] the conſtitution of England was never fixed till the 

time of the revolution. He next examined the ſtate 
of parliaments under the N 7 of Charles 1; and 
Charles II. and maintained, that in the longeſt par- 
liament that ever fat in England, which happened 
under the latter, the longer they far, they were more 


4 


no parliament had ſat above three years, and ſome 


cable to the preſent titties : that the act again 


eptennial, and for the more ffequent 


| the nation when the ſeptennial act took place, He 


He thought that the 


arid he 


hes || nial parliaments muſt fall far heavier upon the 
often || 

with very ihdecent reflectionz. But the fubje&'thar: || 
gave occaſion to the moſt violent debates between 


r eighteen years in which ſeptennial par- 


_ withſtanding all the power of corruption employed 


parliament ought feldom of never to continue above 


tution has been ſince altered, by the alterations that 


agreed to, it muſt habe a very bad effect upon all 


liaments. He was anſwered by Sir John Willes, 


this claim of rights, there is no mention made of 


| King illiam, and the friends to the revolution. He 


and more averſe to the meaſures of the crown, not- 
to ſeduce them; and therefore, by parity of reaſon- 
ing, ſepterinial parliaments are more favourable to 
public liberty than triennjal ones; In ſhort, he 
thought, that a deſire to revert back to the practice 
of remote antiquity in that reſpect; might be com- 

ared to a man in his full growth and ſtrength, de- 
rin to return back to his childhood. He obſerved, 
that if antiquity was to be the only rule, a ſeſſion of 


twenty days; for parliaments, in former times, had 
not buſineſs ſufficient to keep them. any 8 | 
fitting : but, in fact, the whole form of the conſti- 


have, from time to time, happened in the modes of 
property and the multiplication of buſineſs, thtough 
the increafe of agriculture; arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. He affirmed, that ſhould the motion. be 


foreign negotiations, becauſe foreign miniſters, in 
their negotiations with Great-Britain, and alſo with 
other courts, are chiefly determined by the ſentiments 
of a Britiſh parliament : but ſhould they have thoſe | 
to conſult anew every three years, they would not be 
able to know how to determine with regard to many 
rear and /// ᷣͤò, c. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, who had acquired 
great experience in elections for members of parlia- 
ment, ſpoke ſtrongly for the queſtion. He inſiſted 
upon it, that a man who could get a hundred guineas- 
for his vote for a ſeptennial parliament, would not 
get fifteen for a triennial one; and that bribery and 
corruption are the natural conſequences of long par- 


attorney-general. He obſerved, that if any time was 
to be fixed upon for imitating the old conſtitution 
with regard to parliaments, ©* we are not ſurely,” 
ſaid he, © to take the time when our conſtitution was 


weak, and in its infancy ; we certainly ſhould chuſe | 


that time, when it had reached its full ſtrength and 
vigour, which, in my opinion, is the preſent. But 
as gentlemen have mentioned the bill of rights, let 
us examine how it ſtood at that time; for I am' per- 
ſuaded it will be agreed to by every gentleman in this 
houſe, that after that claim was ſettled and con- 
firmed, our conſtitution has been more vigorous 
than it ever was before that time; and yet, even in 
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this houſe, we have no longer. any dependence an 
electors, at leaſt ſo far as regards our behavio her 


Their whole power is then devolved upon us . 


we are, in every queſtion that comes before this 
houſe, to regard only the public good in general, od 


to determine —_—_ to our own judgments ; if we 


do not, if we depend upon our conſtituents, 

follow blindly the inſtructions they ſend us, we 4 
not be ſaid to act freely, nor can ſuch parliaments be 
called free parliaments; ſuch a dependence would be 


* 


a moſt dangerous dependence; it would, in my opi- 


nion, be mote dangerous, and of worſe, conſequence 

than a dependence. upon the crown; for in a depend. 
ente upon the crown 1 can bee dee as long as 
the intereſt of the crown. is made the ſame with that 
of the people, which every man muſt allow to be 
the caſe at preſent: whereas the people of. any county 

city, or borough, are very liable 0 be. milled, and 
may often be induced to give . inſtruGions direciy 


contrary to the true intereſt of their country. 


Sir John Barnard attacked this doctrine with, all 
lis power. A learned and honourable gentleman” 
ſaid he, has adyanced a doctrine which I think al. 
together new; that we are to have no farther depend. 
ence on our electors, after we have taken our ſeats in 
this houſe; nay, that a dependence on them would 
be more dangerous than. a dependence on the crown. 
5 This, ir, is really, in my opinion, ſomething very 
new, ; Though that gentleman may, perhaps, like 


. 8 


the one better than. the other, yet Lthall always look 
upon a dependence on the people of England, or 
even on. thoſe I repreſent, to be leſs dangerous, and 
more honourable, . than a dependence on the croyn,; 
and I value myſelf, more on the honour I have, e- 
ceived in fitting here for two parliaments, as one of 


the repreſentatives of the people of England, and 


by the free and uncorrupted choice of thoſe I repre. 


ſent, than I ſhould on the greateſt honours the crown 
can beſtow. If, indeed, I had obtained my ſeat here 

by bribery, or the illegal and corrupt influence of 
any corrupt miniſter, I ſhould look u pont in a very 


different light; I ſhould look upon it as one of the 


* 


Sir William Longe replied to theſe, remar 
Sir John Barnard. “ My learned friend“ ſaid he, 
happened to make an obſervation, which I ſtill 
think a very juſt one. He ſaid, that after we were 


moſt diſgraceful ſituations I could be in., 


returned, and had taken our ſeats in this houſe, we 


ought not any longer to have a dependence on thoſe 


frequent new parliaments : it is, indeed, ſaid, that, 
for the redreſs of grievances, and for amending, 
e preſerving the laws, parliaments 
-ought to be held frequently; but it is not ſo much 


new parliament: and as to the frequency of parlia- 
ments, I am ſure there never was leſs reaſon for 
complaints than ſince the ſeptennial bill paſſed; . for, 
ever ſince that time, the ſeſſions have been regularly 
held, and all of them been allowed to. fit as long as 
it was neceſſary or proper they ſhould. + He hen 


'obſerved, that the triennial act itſelf was not obtained 


upon principles of liberty, but in order to diſtreſs! 


was of opinion, that the tranſition of the conſtitution 
from triennial to ſeptennial parliaments, was, in it- 
ſelf, 4 right meaſure, and agreeable to the true prin- 
ciples of Engliſh government, independent of any 
temporary conſideration, He maintained, that it was 
owing to the inconveniencies of triennial parliaments, 
that King William was obliged to make ſo bad a peace 
with France, when be might have carried on the war 
in ſo advantageous a manner for the liberties of 
Europe. . 3 3 . 
In anſwer to the objection, that the elected, during 

a long parliament, are apt to forget their dependence 
upon cheir conſtituents, which could not be the caſe 
if parliaments were annual, he made the following 
obſervations : That we have all a dependence upon 
the people for our election, is what I readily grant; 


11 


bat after we are choſen, and have taken our ſeats in 


* 
1 


nation. - 


we repreſent. This the honourable gentleman laid 
hold of, He not only called it a new and very er. 
traordinary doctrine, but dropt an expreſſion, ſuch 


not ſo much || as:1 think ought not to be made uſe of in this houſe. 
as inſinuated, that every one of theſe ought to be a; || As to the obſervation made by my learned friend, 


he certainly meant, and I believe. almoſt every gentle 
man underſtood him, that after we had taken our 
ſeats in this houſe, we ought every one of us to look 
whole body of the commons of | nglapd, and ought 
not ta have any particular bias for the county, city, 
or borough, we repreſent. This, Sir, is ſo far from 
being a dodrine very extraordinary, or Jalzogether 
new, that I wiſh every 
make it a ſtanding rule fo 
help obſerving, that there are ſome in this aſſembly, 
who, on many occaſions, confine their thoughts 190 
much to the particular county, city, or borough they 
repreſent; - but ſurely they muſt be ſenſible, that 
many things may happen in parliament which may 
be for the intereſt of the nation in general, thou 
they may not, perhaps, quadrate ſo exactly with the 
particular intereſt of London, Briſtol, Liverpool. 


pentlemnan himſelf muſt ſurely grant, that, as ment 
rs of this houſe, they ought to drop, not only 
their dependence upon, but even their concern of 


with the reſt of the members of this houſe, in 75 
they judge to be for the general intereſt of ti 
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arks of 


upon ourſelves as one of. the: ane of tbe 
2 in this houſe would 


or his conduct; for I cannot 


or other particular places; and, in ſuch. a caſe, the 


the particular city they repreſent, in order to conv | 
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repreſentatives. | The power of the miniſtry; how- 


advanced againſt Dantzick, and laid great part of the 


was any 
| panting the kingdom in a poſture of defence, as the 


Several other ſpeeches were made on this intereſt- 
ing motion; but when the queſtion was put, it was 
rarried in the negative by a majority of two hundred 

and forty-ſeven againſt one hundred and eighty- four. 
On the fourteenth of March, the nuptial ceremony 


| 


| The couft of Spain ſuffered the eldeſt ſon of the pre-" 


tender to ſerve in the army of Don Carlos; by whom 


he was treated with diſtinguiſhed” tnarks of teſpe&t; 
That prince even made no ſertiple of declaring/pub-' 


licly; that whenever the ſituatiom of his affairs would 


between the prince of Orange and the priticeſs-royal 
of England was performed with rent Pont} and 
ſome days were ſpent in the warmeſt congratulations 
from both houſes of parliament, the city of London, 
and other public bodies, upon the marriage. 

The buſineſs before the parliament being com- 
pleted, the king came to the houſe of peers on tlie 
ſixteenth of April, and put an end to the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech from the throne, in which he © congratu- 
lated the two houſes on their unanimity, and upon 


the meaſures that had been taken for reducing the 


navy debt, which, he ſaid, had been unavoidably 
incurred, and bore a higher intereſt than the national 

debt.” He then proceeded, in a moſt pathetic man- 

ner, to recommend unanimity to his people, and 


requeſted the members to uſe their beſt endeavours 


to heal the unhappy diviſions of the kingdom. It 
would” added he, be the greateſt ſatisfaction to me, 
to ſee a perfect harmony reſtored among them that 
have one and the ſame principle at heart; that there 
might be no diſtinction but of ſuch as mean the ſup- 
port of our preſent conſtitution in church and ſtate, 
and ſuch as wiſn to ſubvert both. This is the only 
diſtinction that ought to prevail in this country, 
where the intereſt of king and people is one and the 


} 


| 
| 
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zermit; he would ſapport the intereſt of the abdieated 
family with n ene enen 
A. D. 1733. The new parlianierit met at Weſt- 
minſter on the twenty-third of January, and was 
opened with a ſpeech froin-the.throne; in which his 
majeſty informed the two houſes, That having un- 
dertaken; in concert with the ſtates:general; to me- 
diate between the belligerent powers; he had met 
with ſo much ſucceſs that a plan would ſpeedily be 
offered to the conſideration of all parties engaged in 
the war; as a baſis for a negotiation för a general 
peace; He alſo acquainted them, that he had con- 
cluded a treaty with the crown of Denmark; a matter 
he conceived; of great importance in the preſent con- 
juncture; and which; being attended with forne ex- 
expence; he would order it to be ſubmitted to the 
eonſideration of the commons: Ht the ſame time; 
he put them in mitid; that while a war was faging in 
Europe, it would be proper, at all &vents; though-it 
might be attended with ſote expende, for Greats 
Britain to keep her forces on à reſpectable footing: 
In the courſe ef this ſeſſion; the mutiny- bill re- 
ceived a very material altetation: '' In all the pteced: 
ing acts; the juſtice of peace Had it in his power te 
commit a poor fellow td priſon”, after receiving 


fame, and where they cannot fubſiſt but by being ſo . cke inliſting money, he refuſed to: take the -oaths, 


If religion, liberty, and property, were never at atiy 
time more fully enjoyed; without not only an at- 
tempt, but even the ſhadow of a deſign, to alter or 


invade them, let not theſe ſacred names be made uſe 


of as artful and plauſible pretences to undermine the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, under which alone they tan 
be ſafe. i TH 5 K * 2 + 5 e | 2 Joe 2 = <3 15 
* have nothing to wiſh! but that my people may 
not be miſguided: I appeal to their own conſciences 
for my conduct, and hope the providence of God 
will direct them in the choice of ſuch repreſentatives 
as are moſt fit to be truſted with the care and pre- 
fervation of the proteſtant religion, the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, and all the religious and civil rights of 


Great-Britain: ?? 2 0 


- 1 


Soon after the riſing of the patliament; it was 


. 


diſſolved by proclamation, and writs were iſſued for 


calling a new one. The whole nation was imme- | 


diately thrown into a ferment, and every means made 
uſe of to influence the electors in their choice of 


ever, prevailed ; and the elections, in moſt parts of 
the kingdom, were carried in favour of the court. 


had been elected to fill the throne of Poland; but the 
oppoſition againſt him was too powerful for him to 
withſtand. He retired to Dantzick, where the inha- 


bitants promiſed to defend him at all events. He | 
had no ſooner left the capital, than the other party | 
proceeded to a new election, and Auguſtus was now | 


placed on the Poliſh throne, The Ruſſian army then: 


city in aſhes. Staniſlaus,” who felt more for the 
miſery of his friends than for his own, determined 


with the deſtruction of the whole city. He accor- 
dingly made his eſcape from Dantzick in a very 
wonderful manner, and the city immediately opened 
her gates io the Ruſſian army, and peace was re- 
ſtored, on the inhabitants acknowledging che right 
of king Auguſtus to the crown of Poland. 202 
The war in Italy was carried on with great ſucceſs 
againſt the emperor. Two very bloody Battles were 
fought at Parma and Guaſtalla with doubtful ſueceſs. 
Yon Carlos took poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily, 


and was erter⸗ upon the Neapolitan throne; Nor 
t 


r 
j 
| 
; 


t 


| 


ing omitted by the Engliſh miniſtry for 
conduct of ſome of the allies was very doubtful. 
59 3 


+ of falſe müste... | 
[But ari affair of à mach niore ſefious nature was 


even though he offeted to return xhe money: but 
clauſe was now inſerted, importing, that every office? 
who ſhould hereafter inliſt any man to ſerve in any 
regiment, ſhould; within a ceftain number of days; 
carry the perſon inliſted befbte one of che next juſtices 
of the peace; where the man ſhould be at liberty to 


declare his diſſent to ſuck an act, and His 'having 

| repented of what he had done; 4nd: upon his doing 
| this, and returning tlie officer the inliſting money, 
and paying the expentes incurred in the progreſs of 
| the affair, ſuch juſtice ſhould forthwith diſcharge 


him; and that an officer guilty of any failure or 
neglect in this particular, ſhould be liable to the fame 
penalties as are inflicted on thoſe who ſhould be guiley 


1 


now before the commons. The magiſtrates of the 
royal burgh of Haddington had been ſeized and con- 
fined in a diſtant priſon, without the benefit of being 
admitted to bail, by a warrant from one of tlie Scot- 
tiſn judges. Another judge, however, had ventured 
to take bail; and ſet them at liberty. The injured 


party preſented a petition to the houſe of commons; 


During theſe tranſactions in England; Staniflaus || and the caſe appeared ſo flagrant, that a motion was 


made to refet 1t to the conſideration of a committee 


| of the whole houſe: © This was, however, oppoſed by 
the miniſter and his friends; from what motive is 


hard to ſay; and the motion was rejected. 
Another ineident that had happened in Scotland, 
greatly engaged the attention of parliament. This 


| was a petition to the houſe of lords; ſubſcribed by 
the dukes of Hamilton, Queenſbury; and Montroſe, 
by the carls of Dundonald, Marchmont, and Stair; 
d || repreſenting; that undue influence had been uſed in 
not to perſevere in a defence which muſt be attended 


carrying on tlie election of the ſixteen peers of 
Scotland. W | 


Aday was appointed for taking this petitiohi into 


| conſideration; but the houſe ſeemed divided with 


| regard to the matiner in which they ought to proceed 
in this delicate and intereſting affair. The duke of 


Newcaſtle obſerved,” that it-was doubtful whether 
the houſe had even the power of receiving ſuch a 
petition, there being nothing in the articles of union 


| that gave a Britiſh houſe of lords a tight to interfere 


in the election of the Scottiſh peets3- hor indeed had 
they otherwiſe any ſuch right, unleſs ſome particular 


charge was ſtated, and offered to be proved. On the 
| other hand; the party 'that ſupported the petition 


_ urged; that it was _ z that the facts contained 
7 | in 
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in. ĩt were of a very dangerous complexion, | and ſuch. 
as ought to be ꝑuniſhed if they were: proved. But 
as the real deſig af che petiian ſeemed to be un: 
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cauſe than that of over-awing the electors: that 
theſe inſtances of undue practices — 8 
hoped, be abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy their, lord. 


certain, it was agrerd, that the conſideration ſhould 
be adjourned for a little time, during which the! 

titioners ſhould be ordered to deglare,. Whether, 
they intended to controvert the dlection of the ſixteen; 
Perrs, or the election pf any, and which of them??? 
This order being gammunicated, by - che lord chan-: 
cellor to the petitioners, they, in a; few days, de: 
lvered in a declaration, import; | 
not intend to oppoſe either the eleRion, or return of 
the ſixteen. Scottiſhe peers; but the thaught it their! 
duty to lay before their. lordſhips the evidence of 

ſuch facts and undue methods as appeared: to them fo 
be dangerous to the conſtitutian, and might, in fur 
ture elections, equally affect the right of the preſent 
ſixteen, peers, as that ef the other peers of Sectland, 
if, gor timely prevented. by a proper remedy.” . 
When this, declaration was read in the 


ia. 4 that tb 


; ſhips, that ey had juſt caule to pray the. houſe 90 
take this matter into their ſerious confideratigp;. and 


to provide ſuch temedy as might be effectuab for 


pre rving the fight, and freedom of elections; ſuch 
righe of electing being the only right that now. re. 
| mained wich the peers of Seotland, in lieu of a end. 
; ſtant and hereditary ſeat in parliament.” 

- Fhe- reading. of this remonſtranee gave riſe to 
another warm debate, The: holding under ams 2 
battalion; of ſoldiers, was repreſented as a mott fean- 
dalous, arbitrary, and flagrant. infringement of the 


| rights and liberties of the; ſubje&, and aß that in- 


' dependency. that ſhould ever be preſerved. in all 
ſite party ; but it was alledged that 


8 ha ſtep va at 
once both legal and prudent: that the ſoldiers were 


hauſe. in | drawn eat by. the autherity ef the eivil magiſtrate, 


The duke ef, Devonſhire; therefore made a motions 
fert the houſe, in writing, inſtantes of ,thoſe-yndue 
methods and illegal practices upon which they inr 
tended ta proceed, apd:allo the names of dhe perſons 
they ſuſpected to be guilty.”'; Phi motion was 


warmiy oppoſed by the; earls of Cheſterßteld, Abing- | 
don, and Straffordt and the lords, Bathurſt and Car- 
terat. Lord Chgſterfeld concluded his ſnecch on 


hong © 5 


Placed under this. houſe, in order 40> blow: ] us up's 
_ - would it not be yer fooliſh, te delay going te ſearch 
informed by what! means, at what time, and by whom 
the powder was placed there? The cafe before us is 
the Very ſame: there is a ſort of metaphorical gun- 
l Placed anger this houſe, which will, im time, 

q us up, if it b-E not removed and, in ſuęh a 
Kaſe, are we to trifle away our time in inquiries aften 
the names of the perſons who placed it there, and 
the methods by which it was conveyed?” However 
beautiful and expreſive this compatiſon might be, 

it produced not deſired effect; liłe the Maſon- 
ings of the other lords, it was overcome by tha wa- 
Jjority, ho voted the declaration unſatisſactary; 
and the petitioners were ordered, in eight days, to lay 


their complaints before the houſe in writing. ] real ſentiments. At laſt an armiſtice took 


Aecordingly the petitioning noblemen preſented a 
remonſtrance to the, lords on the day appointed, in 
vhicd they obſeryed, © That as they had no intention 
to become accuſers, they could not take upon them 
to name partieular perſons, who: might have been 
concerned in thoſe illegal practices; but who they 
were would undoubtedly. appear to their lordfhips, 
upon their taking the proper examination: that, 
nevertheleſs, they begged leave to acquaint their 


lordſhips, that the petition was laid before them 


upon information that the liſt of: the fixteen pbers 


by perſons in high truſt under the crown: that this 


lift was ſhewn to the peers, as a liſt approved by the 
there was to be no variation, unleſs ta make way for 


conforming to certain meaſures: that peers were ſol- 
licited to vote for this liſt, without the liberty of 
that ſums of money were actually given for this pur- 


curred in voting for this liſt; and to their relations: 


that on the day of election, a battalion of his ma- 


jeſty's troops Was drawn up in the Abbey: court, 
contrary to cuſtom, and without any other apparent 


% © Suppolinge:my lords, wedhould. get infor- 
Nation chat ſeveral. harrels of ' guapgwden had been 


1 populace, h kad been inſlamed by the:'oppaſite 
| Party 119.4; pitch, of reſentwent that. threatened! the 
| moſt fatal conſequences, if net timely ſypprefitd, 
| Theſe reaſons: prevailed: with: the majority, the pe. 
dition. was: voted unſatisfactory, and the whole affair 
laid aſide, CCT 
The ſupplies being granted, and the other buſineſa 
of the ſeſſion completed, the ſeſſion was Hofed on the 
fifteenth of May by à ſpeech from the throne, iu 
Whieh his majeſty was pleaſed to acknowledge, that 
the plan of pacification .he had. formed wh the 
ſtates- general ; had not yet * effectual; but 


added, that he was ſtill determined to perſiſt in tie 


— — — 


* 
« 
7 Re 


ch || ſame pacific meaſures, . and to uſe his utmoſt endes. 
fas; and remove: the gunpowder, till; we ſhould: be 


veurs to compoſe the troubles. of Europe: - He 
thanked the parliament for the power they had given 
him to augment his forces by ſea and land; ac- 
quainted them with his intention to viſit his German 
dominions, and that he ſhould: conftirute the queen 
regent during his abſen eee. 5 
The affairs of Europe were, at this juncture, in a 
delicate and critical ſituation. The emperor com- 
plained londly of the pacific: and puſillanimous mea - 
fures of the Engliſh court, which, from the treaties 
{till ſubſiſting between Great-Britain and the empite, 
he expected would have eſpeuſed his cauſe. lu the 
mean time, the belligerent powers grew heartily tired 
of the war, though neither cared to acknowledge their 
the emperor and France, which gave occafian to 


2 r 4 wY 01h 
ian *3\34 


ö 


accede. 
making any alteration: that endeauours were uſed 
to engage their ſuffrages for this liſt hy the promite || of January, when it 
of penſions and offices, civil and miktary, to them- || | 


ſelyes and relations, as well as by offers of money: || French and imperial courts was nearly the fame with 


chat which had been concerted between him and the 

poſe : that, penſions, offices, and veleaſes of debts |} ſtates-general, though communicated as a new plan 

owing to te crown, were gr nted to peers who con- 
1 


kings of Spain and Sardinia ; and there were hop* 


ſome preliminary articles, by which the latter offered 
to reſtore to the empire all the places ſhe: had taken 
during the war. It was alſo ſtipulated, that the em- 
Peror ſhould poſſeſs the Mantuan, Parma, Placentia, 
and the Milaneſe. Don Carlos was to be acknow- 
| ledged king of Naples and Sicily; the dutchy of 

| Tuſcany was aſſigned to the duke of Lorrain, who 
| afterwards. married Maria - Thereſa, eldeſt daughter 


to the emperot : the dutchy of Lorrain was anne 


do the crown of France, and the dutchy of Bar given 
for Scotland had been framed. previous to the election, | 


to Staniſlaus, king of Poland, who renounced that 
| exawn, but was to enjoy the title. By this plan of 


| | | mag ay Leghorn was, to be declared a free port: 
crown, and was called the king's:hifh, from which || Fr 


ance was to guaranty the pragmatic ſanction 1 and 


England, Holland, Portugal and Vienna, were to be 
one or two particular peers, on condition, af: their || 


' follicited to guaranty the preſens treaty, ta which the 
| kings of Spain and Sardinia were to be invited do 
parliament mer on the fifreenth 
* by his mazeſty's 

pacificatian between the 


A. D. 1736. The 
ſpeech, that the plan 


rmed by the principal contracting powers. T 
told both hauſes of parliament, . That he had agreed 


| to the plan which had been communicated to the 


of their agreeing to it, upon their ö 2 
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for their offefling we eduhefes i ated to 

end His HE added * That he — 
ven orders Arg reduction of his förees both 

— land.; dut 2 would a 4 to ſome | 

aordift expencr, t e urope was 

| _ flly edel * and code tot wh with Palle 

exhorting themy in intitation of the g cared ai of 
Europe, to erco aud unanimte y 


The ſupplies were voted without” 4  edarkable 


debate; but! 4Jubje&-of the gfcareſt inpbttance to 
the ſafety-of the nation ſon after engaged the atten- 
tion of Parliament. The- drinking of genevag and 


d HA G OB 6 in 6 'E | . 


other diſtilled ſpirituous liquors, had, for ſome years 
paſt, entre toe a ſorpeiding!! agree; eech 
among the lowet elaſs bf people, of whom thou- 
ſands had e periſhed bye this- abem able prac. 
tice, - and ba much. greater "number: were rendered 
wholly unfitifor-habour'or fervice.. At the fame time 
their: worte had been ſd greatiy debauched; that a 
general 3 ad e eech 42 among 8 them. 
heſe cious 5% f W pri ci. 
rally Gan were pony” old 5 Fee bor 
Elle? int the fmalleſt d alltitied in Eder etty | 


chandier's ſhop/atid-ebal:fhed! the mettgpolis';, "By 
which means, crney men, dþprenticts,” andTefvants, 
were drawn in —— ſelves: 'with'this" be | 
witching fluid. In mort, i theye was the gre preps teſt - rea- 
ſon ro applied; that che publſe welfare and ſafery, 
as well as the *rkie- of the''hation,' would be (greatly 
affected by thi eee which 'was ſo dangerous to 
the health; MFeBgth; peace and morals; And even 
threatene&the' Weka ext Gion of the lower 1 of 

ople. Indueed by theſe melaneholy conſiderations,” 
the magiſtrates o Middleſex preſented a perition to 
the hots of: eemmons, Ir Wich they enumerated 
_ theſe ovils;: and prayed the houſeto take the "matter | 


i 


inta their ſerious eonfideration, Wu qu frond re- || 


medy as they ſhould-think + FL 
a After '# choroug non: of this affair, 4 


motion was Made fe levying a duty of two ſhillings | 


per gallon upen. all ſpiritous Hquors, and that fifty 
ſhillings ſtiould be paid to his majeſty for à licence, 


to be oa taken out yea nder 1 perſon » who ger ell If 


any” of whatever ki 
- This occafioned a very vam Gbate. It wats Bild; | 


that theſe duties amounted tO A prohibition; and as 


this extended to rum, t there was eat reaſon go fear 
that it would prove of fatal conſec uence to the Bri- 
tiſh ſugar' iflands,, which were already in a declining 
condition: that many thôuſands depended for their 
livelihood on the Britih diſtillery ; ; and that it 'was 
highly abſurd ta argue Sinkt the uſe of a thj hing fre from 
the abuſe of 5 . | ; 

To this vt wasanſwered;' Sint ihothing but: the ex- 
treme danger of the nation; from the exceſſive "uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors ; could have induced them to make 
ſuch a motion Zoch they” were fully ſenſible of the 


difficulties t which great numbers of his m ajeſty- 8 


ſubjecta would be redueed by the duties pro 15 to 
be laid on ſueh liquor but that the ol rl oe indi- 
viduals ought to ye. way to the general intereſt; 
and . the NT ervation of the Community was 
viſibly and ſo effentially concerned, the hardfh A of 
ſome few individuals muſt be overlooked : that with 
reſpect to rum and brandy, it way very certain thoſe 
liquors had often been drank to very great exceſs, 
notwithſtanding the high duties laid upon them, and 
were as pernicious both to the health and morals of 
the people as any home made ſpirit : that if any 
forts of ſpirits were exempted from the duties now 
Propoſed, the retailer-would ſell the moft pernicious 
ſtuff under that denomination; and the diſtiller 
would compound them 'in fuch a manner, that it 


would be impoſſible to detect the i imp ofition. ' Theſe | 


reaſons were thought fufficienr.b the majority, and 


5 bill was ordered I for "jmpofing the above du⸗ 
K 


While chis _ was depending feyeral petitions Il 
_ Vere preſented to "the houſe by the planters in the | 


the ſugar colonies, and che merchants of Briftol- and 


1 


| of fellows; an 
cept that univerſity and the ſereral colleges therein 
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; repreſenting the hardſhips to which they 
ſhoul be expoſed, by a law which amodnted to a 
Prohibivion Wo rum and ſpirits diſtilled from mo- 
laſtes. Theſe applications occaſioned 3 mitigating 
clauſe in favour df a compoſition known by the 


name of punch; ard the di iners were \permined o 


exerciſe any other employment. 

On the twenty- ſeventk of April his royal highneſs 
| Frederic; prince of Wales; was married to the prin- 
eeſs Auguſta of Saxe-Gotha. This event filled the 
nation with joy; The 1% houſes of parliarhent; the 


| city:of London; ard almoſt every county-towts ant 


bordugh in England; 'exprefſed their ſatisfactlon. int 
addreſſco to thelt- majefties; aud Up ptinte os 2 
ceſs of Wales. e 


Among the acts paſſed this eiten Was One for de- 


ftraining lands from being, 457 of in Mortrhdih} 
jena 


whereby they became unalienable. This bin took its 


| rife: from ſeveral incidents that Had lately "hap 


by which heirs at law had ſuffered Conhaertbly hee 
injudicious diſpoſals of their lands to charitable" 
8 wſes: it was therefofe thought rope: to put 4 

p to ſo growing an evil. This bil Alarmed the 
two xx often] ee Oxford and Cambridge! and they; 
as well as the colleges: of Eaton, Winohcltvr and 
Weſtminſter, preſented” petitions " again(t/16. The 
petition from the l of ane n e was! very 
particular; ſeeting forth, 4 That the Ußtverhey and 
the colleges in it, wete founded and eridowed fob the 
maintaining fit petfons, in the ſtudy of uſeful knows 
ledge, and to bring up youth in kearning, virtue and 
religion; that in general the W of the foun- 
ders had been anſwered. 'But the Petit trioners . 
hended, that if the bill how depebdin 


preſent and in. futuriey with very prejiidicial - 'tonſe- 
quences, becauſe'it would cut them off from dona- 
tions to ſupply 7 and futuſe dftiencies, or for 
any ather wiſe of irpaſes; how'uſeful or neeeſt 


ſary ſoever they Ken 'thot phe; and rat a eonſi- 


derable part of theit-reverivie aroſe from anfivities and 
other certain payments, ifſuing out of lands and 
other eſtares, and that many 0 "thoſe p ayments Hav! 


| ing deen fixed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 


ſtill continuing | invariably the fame; were chen by 
the great fall of money ſinee that time; fink fo far 
below their original value, as to be inſuffiient to 


[| anſwer the purpoſes tö which they were 'gefigned'; . 


and that ſeveral headfhips were under one hund 
and twenty 
and that the falary of ſome profeſſrfhips "es Under 
fifty pounds a year; and others, as | thoſe of bo tany ' 
anatomy, and chemiſtry had no endowment at all 
and that the income-of much the 1 2 part of their 
fellowſhips was under ſixty pounds, of many under 
forty pounds, of ſome ſo low as thirty, twenty; and 
fifteen pounds a year; and that many of their fcholars 
ſhips and exhibitions were even under thoſe ſmall 
ſums, and that many poor ſtudents had neither ſchq- 
larſhip, nor exhibition to help towards their main- 
tenance ; and that the number of dont | in moſt 
colleges was very ſmall in proportion ro t number 
1 therefore Ding thie 


out of the faid bill.“ 


The requeſt of all theſe- ſeats of terrning was com: 


plied with; but the petitions of the hoſpitals, and 
other charitable ſocieties were rejected, Several other 
amendments were alſo made to the bill both in the 
lower and upper houſe ; after which it paſſed, and 
received the royal aſſent. | 


In this ſeſſion of parliament the bill for building | 


a bridge croſs the rivet Thames from New Palace 
yard to the oppoſite ſhote in the county of Surry, 
was paſſed into a law. And the ſtructure is now one 


of the nobleſt Pieces of architecture in any part of the | 


world. 

On the ewentierh of May his majeſty put a end to 
the ſeſſlon of e nc by a ſpeech, in which he 
acquaitited/both houſes; -** That fince the preliminary 

articles 


ich- 
out amendment, it wauld be ee Aer both in the 


pounds, ſome under a Hundred a year; 


houſe to ex- 


/ 
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cerning the execution af them had been made and 


* 


attempts to force open the dgof. they ſet it . 
From 
prize: it was univerſally believed, that ſotne p. 


with relation to the feeds of diffention that had been || much above the rank of, the vulgar; Were concerned 


: 29 3 f e BEE. : 
9 en. iin ohnen OTH 


the:gin;at's takin S place, eſpecially! as the common 
L tufficiently. ſhewn - their diſpoſition 


_ contrary-to.expeRtation, every thing remained yery | 


443 4 3» 


— 4 
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4 4 


alarm that they were come to revenge innocent blood, 


— * 
T4 — — FOIL 


the city ga on the ſpot where they found them, 25 
oon as the execution. Was over, and departed quietly 
without. offering the neaſt violence te any other 
{ | 1 4M 


* b - 6 
bu $143; | 
TIE 


| . The qyeen highly: reſented this infulcoffered tothe 


| reſpect to her government, and a reſolutinii-as taken 
to male a ſtric-enquiry 8 oy whole proceeting, 


Eyerity, ” 


'Weſtm 


int met at 


J tion. } He added [2 «That the reſ eckive acts off ceſ- 
| ſion being exchanged, and orders ifluedforithe'eva, 


cuation and poſſeſſion of the ſeveral, countries and 


{] places, by the pqwers concerned, according to the 


| allotmentand diſpoſition of the prelimiaary articles; 
| the great work of re-eſtabliſhing the general-tranquil- 
| lity was greatly, adyanced. But that his majeſty was 

of opinion, that great attention ought to he paid. to 
the final concluſion of the new ſettlement which was 
to diſpoſe of ſuch. conſiderable | parts of, Europe, 


ance of a general and laſting tranquillity, yet com- 
| mon prudence called upon the Britiſh nation to avoid 
| an indolent ſecurity and. too peat a diſregard to fu- 

ture events. In ſhort, that. ſhe might be provided 
againſt all attempts that might be made againſt ber 
peace by her enemies.” "He next acquainted the 


commons, That his majeſty: had, as ſoon as cir- 


the expences, as was conſiſtent with the peace and 
ſafety of his kingdoms, the ſecurity of commerce, 
and the honour and intereſt of the nation,” In the 
peech, the late. diſturbance. at 


| remainder. of . the ſp 
Edinburgh was mentioned in the following manner. 


y || ** His majeſty cannot but obſerve, that it muſt be 


matter of the utmoſt ſurprize and concern to every 
true lover of his country, to ſee. the many contri- 
vanges and attempts carried on in various ſhapes, and 
in various parts of the nation, tumultuoyſly. to reſiſt 
aud obſtruct the execution of the laws, and to violate 
the peace of the kingdom. The diſturbers of the 
public repoſe, conſcious that the intereſt of his ma. 
jeſty and his people are the ſame, and of the good 
harmony which ſubſiſts between him and his parlia: 
ment, have levelled their ſedition againſt both, and, 
in their late outrages, have either directly oppoſed, 
or, at leaſt, attempted to render ineffectual, ſome 
acts of the whole legiſlature. His majeſty, in his 
great wiſdom, thinks it affords a melancholy proſpett 
to conſider to what height thoſe audacious proceed - 
ings may riſe.“ | 
from both. houſes of parliament. The lords, as form- 
ing the ſupreme court of judicature in the kingdom, 
took particular notice of that part of his majeſty 
ſpeech, relating to tumults and riots. Lord Car- 
teret obſerved, that notwithſtanding the p 

which the civil magiſtrate was inveſted, x military 


They were immediately joined by ſeveral thouſands 


| force had been employed in - ſupporting the late 


diſturbances: 


ug enter. - 
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That though there was the moſt , promiling appear- 


cumſtances would admit, made ſuch a reduction of 


This ſpeech was anſwered by very, loyal addreſſes 


wer with | 


rr Ed i ee . hes 


| 1 F ern or Pare 4 » 1 | 
ment; and even to puniſh the city of Edinbutgh, if 
| 


ſented to Mis Majeſty, Yehting"that the different ac 
Porteous tniglit be fubm 


magiſtracy in that city, or elſewhere in Great- Britain ; 


debates in boch Houſes, and was at laſt paſſed by a 


and as this houſe' cannot omit any opportunity of 


| ne” | | ; . \ . ARE E 9 8 | 
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aiturbanecs, none of Which, he Taid, had hop ev | Engliſh hiſtoty;ik order to prove that the heirs ap- 


from any dilaffe&tion to aks goyernm#hit, bur! from] parent of the cioWii always had been provided for-in' 
very different cauſes. '” He e che murder a very independent manner: 0! 9g 0 

d by th of Edin- © Sir Robert Walpole well new that. this! motion - 
purgh, 45A crime of the moöſt attröcisus nature; muſt /occaſion' a'breach in the royal family; and: at 


adding, that the confpiraty*By which" it, Had deen the fame time. how greatly his dn intereſt-was eon. 


1 1 * teen re 4 Nee renne | adit as ». 4 2 4 AR TS 
effected was the more alarming, as it had not been cerned to Keep 905 a good correſpondence with the 


Nom ai ee 


attended with any of thoſt” Uiſorders ſo common to heir apparent, did every thing in his power to pre- - 


che tumülts of à headſtföfig and ribtous Populace vent the motion being made in the houſe of chm 


” 


hich afforded the greatelf reaſon to believe, that it ||| mons ; but his royal highneſs rejected alt terms fo 
_ Ly | dak jon bana te ſuch ue oa be made by pe 
and conſequence. His lordſhip was. 8 ament. He therefore entered into the debate Witli 
opinion; that the Hobſe Hb ht to make the moſt dili- ||; great decency and firmneſs; by endeayoutring to fhew/ 
gent inquifirion" into chis Affair, in order to diſcover Fine his majeſty could not: out of His preferit' revenue; 


. 


[ſpare a grearer 'Mlowatice; than He" did 10 his rout. 
highneſs! and then he told the houſ eg:: 


it hould appeär that the inhabitafits and magittrates' | 


1nd baiies r Fünbbtgſ, i the Ear 5 ; the | <dapecllor, lord pre | 
perſon cbmtmanding the city guard at the time of the $ veriain, duke of Richmond, duke of Argyle;-dvke 
riot, in Weh captain Portegus was murdered; and 
the commügder in chief ef his majeſty's forces in 
Scotland at che tite of the fald riöt, ſhould all of 
them be örclered to attend the houfe on a day . ap- | 


* 
i 


pointed}; ad that an HrhBle"aJdrefs Towld be pre- 


rough, and lord Harrington.“ Which meſſage,” {3 


His majeſty has commanded us to acquaint your 
royal hi 
igh 


: 


» 


mY 


counts and papers eigen 


ted to their inſ gectiqn. the princeſs of Wales; but his fud 
This motion was agesed to; and the ger 
great alaerity, into the enquiry.” The perſons were 
all ſeparately examined, but their evidenc — con- | 
fuſed and unſatisfactory. The houſe "Was?" owever, 
ſatisfied from the whole; that the magiſtrates of Edin- n | ane 
burgh had not done their duty in ſuppreffing the riot, || that his majeſty hath now given orders for ſettling a 
though they had no legal evidence to convict them. || Jointure upon the rihceſs of Wales, as far as he is 


* 
* 


17 
* 


apprehend any inconvenience could ariſe; eſpeeiully 
ſince no application had in any matiner been made to 


of Newcaſtle, earl of Pembroke, earl of Searbo- 
ſent by thoſe lords, being in writing, was as folſows: 


hneſs, in his name, that, upon your royal ; 
else marriage, he immediately took into his 


the princels « x en going abroad, : 
| e gentlemen and his indiſpoſition -ſince his return, had hithertd 
being arrwed from Scotland; the houſe entered, with || retarded the execution of theſe his gracious inten- 

tions; from which ſhort delay his majeſty did not 


| rates ||| ' That he was commanded by his waheſty tc e 

had not exefted their vinioſt endeavours to ſuppreſs || quaint them, that his majeſty yeſterday ſent a meſſage 

the infurre&tior!” He'then moved, „ That the provolt [| to his royal highneſs the pririce of Wales; by the lord = 
| | chapcellor; lord preſident, lord ſteward, lord thats 


| him upon this ſubje& by your royal highneſs; and 


A bill was therefore brought in for diſabling Alex: || enabled by law, ſuitable to her high rank and dig- 


ander Wilſon, the provoſt of Edinburgh, 'from tak- || nity; Which he will, in proper time; lay before his 


and for impoſing a fine of two thouſand pounds upon | 
the corporation 6f Edinburgh, for the benefit of the | your royal highneſs, that although your royal kigh- 
widow of Porte6us. This bil occaſioned very violent || neſs ha it, 

t majeſty, to defire that your allowance of fifty thou- 
majority of twenty- ſeven onlx. l ſand pounds per annum, which is now paid you by 
On the twenty: ſecond of February, Mr. Pulteney monthly payments, at the choice of your royal highs 
moved the houſe of commons, That an humble | 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to expreſs the 
juſt ſenſe of this houſe of his majeſty's great good- 
neſs and tender regard for the laſting welfare and 
happineſs of his royal highneſs the prinee of Wales; 

| 


jeſty's farther grace and favour, be rendered leſs pre. 
carious; his majeſty, to prevent the bad eoriſequen- 
ces, which he apprehends may follow from the un- 


ſhewing their zeal and regard for his majeſty's ho- 
nour, and the proſperity of his family, humbly to 
beſecch his majeſty, that, in conſideration of the high 
rank and dignity ef their royal highneſſes, the prince 
and princeſs of Wales, and their many eminent vir- 
tues and merits, he would be graciouſly pleaſed to 


your royal highneſs, for his majeſty's life, the 


to 
ſaid fifty thouſand pounds per annum, to be iſſued 
out of his majeſty's civil · liſt revenues; over and above 


- 


of Cornwall; which his majeſty thinks a very coms 
pr allowance, eonſidering his numerous iſſue; 


prince of Wales, out of the revenues chearfully 2 attend; an honourable proviſion for his royal 
granted to his majeſty, for the expences of his civil || family.“ | 1 a6 Op 


effectually for the benefit of her royal highrisſs:*: ” . 
The king hath farther commanded us to acquaint 


neſs has not thought fit, by any application to his 
neſs; preferably to quarterly payments, by his ma- 


dutiful meaſures, which his majeſty is informed your | 
royal highneſs has been adviſed to purſue, will grant 


| your royal highneſs's revenues ariſing from the dutchßỹ 


| ſettle! one hundred thouſand pounds a year on the || and: the great expences which do; and muſt neteſ- 


government, and better ſupporting 'the-dighity of] And that to this meſſage his royal highneſs che 


the crown, and for enabling his majeſty to make an [| prince returned a verbal anſwer ; which, according 
honourable proviſion for his royal family in the |] to the beſt feeollection and remembrance.of the lords, 
ſame manner his-majeſty enjoyed it before his happy |] was in ſubſtance as follows:: e 
acceſſion to the throne: and alſo humbly bs beſcoch That his royal highneſs de 
his majeſty to ſettle the like jointure upon her royal || him, with all humility, at his majeſty's feet 5 and to 
highneſs the princeſs of Wales, as her majeſty had {| aſſure his majeſty; that he had; and evef ſhould re- 
when ſhe was princeſs of Wales; and to affure his | tain the utmoſt duty for his royal petſon ; that his 
majeſty, that this houſe will enable him effectually | royal highneſs was very thankful for any inſtance of 


. 
: 


to perform the ſame, as nothing will more conduce || his majeſty's goodneſs to him or the princeſs; and 


to the ſtrengthening of his majeſty's government, || particularly for his majeſty's gracious intentions of 
than honourably ſupporting the dignity of his ma- ſettling a jointure upon her royal highneſs; but that, 
jelty's government, than honeurably' fupporting the || as to the meſſage; the affair was now out of his 
dignity of their royal highneſſes, from whom we hands, and therefofe he could give no anſwer to it,” 
hope to ſee a numerous iſſue; to deliver down the || After which, his royal highneſs uſed many dutiful 
bleſſings of their reign to the lateſt poſterity.” - || expreſſions towards his majeſty ; and then added, 

Sir John Barnard ſeconded this motion, which was Indeed, my lords, it is in other hands; I am ferry 


ſupported by a great variety of inſtances from the for it;“ ot to that effect. | 
Wt TR 7L His 


» 


fired the lords to lay 
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is royal highneſß ar e with carneſtiy def 


1 gala che Jogds to tepreſent his [her to You 


a99.the dk of Neon ff e from his mg. 


now bern prey: 


4 10 erer of: the national debt, as — 8 
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Fiſt of Mareh, moved 


in the moſt reſpectfu and dutiful Manger. 

n This meſſage made 4 impredjons upon 
hauſe, and the 
A ee S. th aber 555 „ 

r amy, ve ter 20 ppott 15 power., [| 
The belt ſpeakers in the bouſe intereſted themlelyes: 
in this debate; but the ONO Le pul IS 

negative was put pon it, by 4 Ne 8 
dred and thirty-four againſt two hundred and faut: 

On the twenty Hſth of ene the mou marian: 

was made in the houſe of peers by. 17 5 Carteret.z. 


v7 4% 48 
SY R 
upon the 4 1 


Fr the ſame ſneſſuge that Sir Robert Walpole had 


——m 


Ht 9 o RT OFEN GLAND. 


dl the. TOP redeemable. debt ſhould _ 


6 


1 to the commons, and a like debate. fol- 
lowed ;, but a, negative was put vpon the motion by 
2 mggority- of ſeventy-nine peers preſent | and pwenty- 


| facturers 1 12 England, t 


four proxies, againſf twenty- eight p. a ee and 


twelve proxies pon this @: pode was OY: 
QUEEN: Peers. | POTES 0 
His rdyal highnefs the prince of Wales ing 
upon to enter; in ſoms meaſure, 
into the views of the oppoſitiqn, it became che gene- 
ml . chat the miniſter could not long hold his 
| Some other great men, about the ſame ages 
bento be uneaſy ; amongſt theſs-was Jahn dyke 

le, elder brother to the earl of Hay. 


the houſe of commons on che ;cighterath of March, 


amounted to farty-ſeven millions; gight aye and | 
dee eboulind, e haired and, forty-eight | 


wee ſhillings and _ enet halfyenny 
eras.) gentlemen thinkin 7 


* that his majeſty be chabled to raiſe money; -eicher 


f by ſale of annuities for years or lives, at fach- rates | 


as ſhould be preſcribed, or by borrowing at an _ 
reſt not. exceeqing three per cent. to * applied to 
wards redeeming old an 


erred to all ochers.“ 


Though this motion, and argarnents weed in fa- 


15 vour of it, were founded upon undeniable principles 


of public utilit ae it is incredible what a 4 
ſtorm was raiſ ngſt the annuitants, w were 
numerous, 28 the friends of the motion. 


it. © But the arguments in favour of the meaſure 

were ſo forcible, that he was obliged to give way; 

and on the thirtieth of March, Sir Charles Turner 
reported from the committee of che whole houſe, to 


. whom it was referred to canlider of the national 


— * 


debt, 
168 That i it is the opigion of the committee, chat all 
the public funds redeemable by law, that carry. an 


intereſt at four per cent. per annum, be red Ar 


cording to the reſpectiye pfoviſos or clauſes of re- 
demption contained in the acts of parliament: fer chat 
purpoſe, or, with conſent of tire proprietors, be con 


verted into an intereſt of annuity not exceeding three 
per cent. per anhum, nat recerenatle till MET four. 


8 Teen Nears. 5 


That his majeſty 3 to Loan bites any 
perſon or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, any 
1um or ſums of money, at an intereſt not exceeding 
three per cent. to be applicd towards rang the | 


fideration- of the. report ſhoult de adourned for a 
"fortnight, but a negative was put upon this motion 


F [ike majority of two hundred and twenty againſt one 


adred ay; fifty ſeyen. Upon this it was moved, 


2 the re olution- ſhould bo ne-contmireed and ix || 


l 
i 
{| 
7 


that e intereſt paid. | 
for it was $00 great, wy Na rnard, on Ws 41 8 
the committee of ſupply; E 


'by, [| that the refleemable part of 


for a future 5 The mations-therefor 
after lang debates, way-t TT ON: by, 4:majaticy of 
vo hund re er hunde ry 4 
ragreß which 3 pr mnt — 
Si ſp great 8 noiſe af glarmed-the.mi = 
e eee himfelf mee eee 
dene of dpril,..ir Jahn Bawand 
| preſented the bil] according, rl Jew cond 


new South - ſea annuities l 
end that ſuch, of the annuitants as ſhould he inelined 
to ſubſeribe their reſpeftiye anmvities, ſhould be Pre- 


time a motion was made for 


— 
2 — 


ferent from what Sir John Harnard origin 


affected: to treat te rok for, yet. they were thought o contain 3 
De to erte 


b hear 13 8 which be 


ad orted, yet it was ullt 
the. upp 1 mW ei os upon principles w 


it re a fact that was denied, chas the 


e 


in e 1 decken ken for:s future ſeſſian, if not 


Though theſe. reſalitiorls, had received . dif. 


ally 7 
beer af 10% national ee 


bein Sir Jonn R 
ere Nr e would, as f. robs hi, 


6 three. per cent. per annum, take off ſoma gt 
aſs hs poor Ong of 


þ this mation wa very plauſibly 88555 


could nat. ages 104 for 
puplie 


more heayy ug 


than in Any; 
it appear to. the {artafaftion, 


— 
e Lebte egg 
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deficient i in 


the morien co leer, thai (Te, vr __ 


old-jhe hoy er 2 


ment, 


reading was put off till the twenty-nintk, 8t which 
committing it: Sir Ro- 


bert. Walpole. publicly declared; 5 that he had had 


— e——_y 


- — ED ——_—_ 


| to this; and a debate cpiuecd, in which, 
Though the miniſter was convinced of the juſtice | and 
and expedience of the meaſure, yet he way very ſhy 
of encouraging or giving way to the motion till the | 

panes could be brought to a better diſpoſition to || long deba 


= 
| 
| 


N Noe debt. 
pon peading. the firſt reſolucion e time, 
yet friends the miniſter moyed, that the con- 


end to the ſeſſion by a 
cke ligentiouſneſs of che times, “ which, "id he} 


| 


| 


| ting the bill, by a majority 


no hand or, concern in the formation of ihe ſcheme, 


either in its original ſhape, or in that in which it now 


appeared; and that he never had, either in publie or 


prixate, any conference with dir John about — 4 1 


any other ſcheme.” Sir Jehn. repligd. 
his. friends carried the queſtion againſt gommit- 


forty⸗ nine againſt one hundred and chirty- four. A 
te, as uſual, happened upon the number of 


| land-lpyees Fo by kepe up but litrie new matter #85 | 


offered on either ſide, exce that the oppoſition 
in bad e a charged the diſor . e that 
tely happened, to the diſlike the people had 
concen againſt the numerous army; that was keps 


pay for. derben them,; erial pa 
on the other band, edv qured a een. Le 
upon the; ſediious practices of their oppoſets3 486 
maintained, there was chen — ſety for any val 


E his may, but in the ebene 


the amy, or part of it. The number propoſed was 


continued, by a majority of owe hundred ad fort 


fix againſt one hundred and ſoventy-gight. 

A. bill: likewiſe paſſed this ſaſſion for ooſtmniging tht 
number of - playhouſes; that had ben l Jacely, and 
lo juſtly Wane of; and for ſuhiecting all dl 
matical performances exhibited on the ſtage, 19 # 
licence from the lorgd-chambirlain of hip gal . 
houſhold, before they could be acted- 

Oo the twenty-firſt of June, his majcly put ws 

ſpesch, in which he mentioned 


| under che colour and diſguiſe of liberty, you 7 2 4 
| be inſenſble what ſcangal and offenes it gives to 
honeſt and ſober men, and. bow sþſolutely arc! 


due and 
it is co reſtrain wis excelhve ahuſe go of 


1 
js Wr big. was the cen. 1 | 
2 55 eee, e the houſe, n. 


Ache . 


the Por, an — 
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of two: hundred and 
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with ceaſon, epo in.rorunn all that 
— gvennment and authority "whighcthe 


the maſntanape dt 


the (ame time Vn. Rn regurbed: from Geor- 
| 57 wWithlaß at ct of 
ar 


 Auguſting,,hos 
heſides the- ten Saygnanh, which, was now in 1 


. 08. 


aucharity.. oobtempt er WNagiſtriey. And-aver; reſiſt» 
ance of the laws, are become too general, Al 

dqually 3 the prstegative df tha cron 
and. the Iibereies gf: the, Frohen che. ſupport. f tho 
one being inſepatable from the pratectian of tha 
ether. Ichave, es, che. yr — * Jaws. = 
the land the: conſtant rule of; mA photon 


he wa made teduty;, and ſhall ebwayo b — 


| of my ſubjects.” „ce a) 4 £4. 


lament 


22K bo lad chRnegllor then praragued che p 


pike faartk of Auguſt aud by: Toon, dnt 


prorog nta, Sn de kwentyr fun of ee Ln 
Inge: DAT Df Hp] Dy 65 17205 art, | 
1 ic events. af via iwer tu yoar” were 
yarigynapg: ee 4 195 of charity, bvake out 
among al rang gf people, ay Was led an * 
royal. highagly a6, Nr ales, who ſent, in 

2 five hundr pounds aon teleaſing paar 
tren df Lan aut of Prises, where they vere 


confines. 185 and:agreatnumber of others wart 
diſcharged b 


the charugble donatiaas df one: Mir. 
Wrights, agenglcmay: of: grads fortune, who: digd: at 
Newingiensn od pes Infiemary at Lanza for 

the ſibk;; was innorperatad by hig 
majeſty's charter, and met with great fucgely.. About 


roemilipg: ſtate af that 
. had ſubmitted to 
bis majaffy 2 BUSHArHet, - | 1 hg daniſh gdwernmegt 0 

loridas:i and, dhe council} of, 75 reGding - at St. 


d a tręgty with the colony and 


dab wen Sthel towns, Frederiaa, Au: | 
guſta,.and:Nariepy were founded, and, a new:. town | 
called Ehegezet had been built by Saltzburghers, who 
had bean; 19 leave their. 
perſecyoni9h ts: 


On the gthtr hand, 


enemies. of. the gawefnmast, 10s 0 


8 * a. KK & &.. 
.-exgcytion of dhe lays. . Defiance ef all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


| 
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| 
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l 


amongſt the foctmen in Londvitc and 
which went to. ſo daring a height; that-notwichſtands 


von en ger of ſtate, 
try, nat the 
none, dit with igang, to | 
Gill 2 ervie$b os „ eld | 
never were the common ptopli fl 
«Horan, he 19: diſſolute and turbulent. All the | 
penalties. of che law. were inſufficient. far retraining 
them framhe.ule! of pernicigug ſtrong 8 and 

_ the examples af juſtice which were made by the ma. 
Siſtrates En that account, Were - 


| their majeſties and the reſt of the royal family at 
Hampton- court, but without 


many ats of | 


cruelty and oppreſſian. The truth is, e the law, 


wailers: ef ſpinitous liquors. hogaula it; 


as it then Hod. Wb a Iixtle top ſevere an as Le 
matt no 


alleviatien, through agcident, ar inadvertencn, of. a | 
hundred pounds fine far the ſMalleſt quantity told by 


retail, This was preductive ef very had conſequences; but at the ſame time expreſſing his diſpleaſure at his 


for though ſame of cha offenders were able 10 pay 
dhe penalty, yet many more being unable, they be: 


| 
ll. 
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Amongſt the many ir lacities, this fp | 
ng y.zrrogu rt Fla 


duced,/n DOge: was more inſolem than as! 


highneflts the prince 


ing the preſenge vf their royal. 
. Wales and cher of the royal family; 


pak 


| they'a 8 to poſſeſũ themſelves of a 


Tx 0 laybouſt. A great number o peop 
0 this occaſiot; and it — 

the e difficul 1 n eee r Wig 

ſted ju de gf 

= guards could quell 1 49 Tb Wees was, in 


à great me 


Iower tanks of 
being men of very f 
them by making a trade of their duty; which bang: 
no ſecret to the h den ered THEN \ 
obnoxious; 1544.4 . 

Sir Jahn Nomis after an effeQtual enen e 
rived ſafe from Niſhon at Portſmouth in April, be 
mediation of his fleet oy perfettly. re-eſtabliſhed" 4 
gaad correſpondence tween the crowus of Spain 
and. Partial and his Bortugueſe majeſty; at taking 
leave of Sir John, Y reſſed himſelf in terms the 
poi rajcful-towards hi Britaynic: majeſty; / and the 

nation. But in proportion as the nation felt 
wy wap of the ſeaſonable relief ſent to the ** 
oh ueſe;.: ſhe' become ſenſible of the neceſſity 


lo; Moſt of the atingJuſtives; 


breking with Spain, i his Catholic majeſty di _ 


more ſincerity in the cedulas be dif parched with 
wy end, in America. 


he Rate af Venice; at Gin tir time, having" ſhank 
great. af of haribur-and reſpect to the eldeſt ſn of 


the pretender, their reſident at London received or- 
ders from court to leaye England in three days; 
| which he F did, in company with a mei 
inſult was menen to have 
25 Committed at the e 1 0 78 75 of che wut 
G Spann. „„ of 
The be prise of. Wales ; who eas aFniloed 66! the 
tory laſt month of: 5 nancy; but not thought 
to be ſo pear her time as ſhe really wiazybeidg with 


3 attendi 
her, ſhe was, on the thirty-firſt af July ſeized wi 
the pains of child-hirth; which! mate ſo violently 
that the prince, ho was with her; was obliged 


bring her to London, and was that night 0 jolly 


af a daughter, the princeſs Auguſta. 4 majeſty, 
on being acquainted with this unlocked — event; 
ſent a meſſage, by the earl of Eſſex, to the prince, 
congratulating him upon the birth of the princeſs; 


royal highneſs's Fondukt; in carrying away the prin- 


ceſs from Hampton court under the immediate pains 


came geſperate, and betaok themſelves to unlawful | of child-birth; ta t Th hazard and danger both of the 


courſes of life, Honts it Was that executions. for 


-” robberies and. mardess: af the moſt ſhocking Kinds, 


no hecame frequent zi and the government ſoon | 
r hat the ern everity of the law againſt | 


l af Landon, 


About this time died Ds, Wale, archbiſbap af j 
Canterbury, He-was a wiſe and moderate prelate, | 
and had acquired | great reputation by his writings 
5 Rgcheſter, 
8 'Labtyacation. . 
His ſutceſſor was Dr. John” Pover, diſtiop of Ox- 
2 whole promation was. obnoxious to no party; 

e by. bis excellent ac- 
_ £9unt of che Geek antiquities; ith be. dd my ne; 
| wa or chealpgical Writings: -. 7 


againſt Afterbury, afterwards bi 
upon the nights: and privileges 5 


A wy ps pr figur 


| 


£ he ſpiriryoys liquors , would oo it „ | 
. Ua 2 011 1 
A. D. 1738. On the $ficench: of January his ma- | 
zeſty arrived from Hanover at St. James's,. and, in a 
rand council, which. was immediately held,” her 
. majeſty ſurrendered to him her commiſſion for being 

2 guardian of the kingdom in his abſenaę; and on 
the eighteenth her mejeſty xeceived. the <oniplments | 


_ | me bedcheamaer would ſtand. for 


princeſs and her child, without 2cquainting his ma- 
ey or the queen with the circutnſtances the princeſs 


was in, or giv ng them the leaſt notice of his dei * | 


ture, was laoked upon by his majeſty to be ſuc 


- | delberac indignity offered tc himſelf and che By 


at he reſented it to the higheſt de His royal 
highneſs endeavoured to rlear himſelf; by repreſenting 
the neceſſity of leaving Hampton-court without de- 
lay; conſidering the condition the princeſs was in; 
this he did in two letters; one addreſſrd to his majeſty; 
and the other ta the queen; 
dutiful ſtrain: He repeated his importunity for u 
reconciliation; in a very humble meſſage he ſent next 
day, by the marquis of Carnarvon; ohe of the 16s 
of his bedchamber 3 to neither of which he werden 
any anſwer: e 

The king then ſent a ; tefſkgs by the 2 of Dun- 
mare to the prince of Wales, to acquaint'him that it 
was his majeſty's pleaſure the baptiſm of the young 
princeſs ſhould be performed on the twelty-Hinth, 


and that he would ſend his lord-chamberlain to Rand, N 


as godfather in his place; that the rey lady. 
cen 
godmother; 


> 


pany of 


N owipe; to the difcredit-which © the 
magiſtrates. of Weſt ſter had incurred with the 


fortunes,” ought to encreaſe . 


— * 30 5 


wrote in a very 


— 
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mother; the cxremony toi be 
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gocdmotherz and deſired the princeſs t appoint dne 
c ladies of her bedchamber to repreſent dhe 
aitheſsidoWager of Saxe-Gortha, as che other god 
performed by the reh 
biſhop of Canterbury; This: Ther encouraged 


the prince to fepeat again hit n tion Dog res 
conciliation with more earh | fever, both to 


the king and queen; but on cke rent: ſof September 
ſbllowing, he received, by the duke of Grafton a 
meſſage. from the king, repfoaching hin 


very fevere 
with his paſt conduc: and agp en de with che. fol- 
lain expreſſong:: 2 243 

he whole of your conduct, fora confidertd 


tine, has been fo: Sadly void of all real duty to me 


that 1 have long had reafon to be highly offended 
with you: and until you withdraw your regard and 


confidence from thoſe by whoſe inſtigation: and advice 


you are directed and encouraged in your -unwar- 


rantable behaviour to me and the queen, and until 


you return to your duty, you ſhall not reſide in my 
palace, which I wilt not fuffer to be made tlie reſort 
of them who, under the 


intereſt of the whole, - ene ee 4g 


In this ſituation, I will receive no N but | 
when your actions manifeſt a juſt ſenſe of 2 duty 


and ſubmiſſion, that may induce me to what; 
at Preſent, J moſt juſtly reſent. In Ain mean time, 


it is my pleaſure chat you leave St. James's, with all 
yaur family, when it can be done without Prejudice 


or inconvenience to the princeſs. I ſhall; for the pre- 
ſent, leave to the princeſs the cate of my grand- 


daughter, until a proper wins calls upon me to tonic 


ider of her education. 1993 , 


The prince of Wales 550 e to this 
meſſage, and xetired to Re. He made ſeveral new 
efforts to r 


praved in 


tual! He ordered lord Baltimore, one 


of his domeſtics, to apply to lord Grantham, cham- 
Perlain to the queen, to know whether her majeſty 


would receive a letter from him, in mitigation of his 
conduct; but her majeſty declined that. The prin 
ceſs, then wrote an humble letter to the king, which 
was delivered by the earl of Pembroke. This his 
majeſty anſwered in terms full of affection and civilit 

to the princeſs; but it appeared plainly, that his dif- 

pleaſure towards the prince was rather increaſed than 
abated. The guards were now taken off from their 
attendance on the prince and princeſs; and thoſe 
who paid their court to them were not ſuffered to 


come into his majeſty's preſence. ; 

The letters which paſſed between the royal Family | 
were printed by: authority, and made various im- A war broke out this year between the Turks and 
preſſions on the minds of the people, All the prince's || the Ruſſians, and between the Turks and the Impe- 


leryants ſoon after joined the oppeſition to miniſtry. | 


The Spaniards ſtill continued to commit depreda- | | 


tions upon the properties of Engliſh ſubjects in the | 
Weſt-Indies and America. Three very rich ſhips 
had been lately taken by their guarda-coſtas. This 


freſh inſult upon the property of the nation obh; d | ceſs, which was, in 2 great meaſure, owing to the 
the merchants to addreſs his majeſty perfor ly, 


which was done as follows; 
That the fair and. lawful trade of your majelty's_ 8 


ſubjects to the Britiſh plantations in America, hath 


been greatly interrupted for many years paſt, not 
only by their ſhips having been frequently ſtopped. 


and ſearched, but alſo forcibly and arbitrarily ſeized | 


on the high ſeas, by Spaniſh ſhips fitted out to 
eruize, under the plauſible pretence of guarding 
their own coaſts: that the commanders thereof, wit 
their crews, have been inhumanly treated, and their 
ſnips carried into ſome of the Spaniſh ports, and 
there condemned, with their cargoes, in manifeſt 
violation of the treaties ee detween the two 
crowns.” 
That, notwithſtanding the many. inſtances made 
by your majeſty's miniſters at the court of Madrid, 
againſt this injurious treatment, the late and re ated 
inſults of. the 'Spamards- uon the era pro- 


the Spaniards, the trade to you majeſty's 


nation is ſuffered thus to inſuſt the perſons! of. Your - 
mazeſty's ſubjefts, and plunder theind ef their pro. 
perty, your pe ritioners apprebend ix will — | 


nce of an Attach- || * 
ment to you, foment the diviſion which you have 
made in my family, and ere wen the common 1 


| court. of Mido for r rv — fk 


in his majeſty's füvour, but they all | 


F EN GL AN b. 5 TIN 


under pere of applying again te 
for relief. LISTS —5 0s i 85 85 47 *, arne 


„* That by theſe violent and uhjuſd 


| perties of your majeſtyꝰs ſabjects, lay your 


in America is rendered eee 4' ahd- if — 


— 


* 


witli fuch an | obitebAtion- of that valuable branch 
commerce, as wilb be very fatal to the 4 
Great. Britain. NON ver 
- +, Your petitioners therefore thambl pg 
meln, that your majeſty will be 3 9 
to procure ſpeedy and . — Faris 
jects for the loffes they have ſuſtained ;- and thut hg 
Britiſh veſſel be deringd 3 on x _ 
any nation, on any pretexy atſoever j 
trade to America may be retidered ſure for Irv 
| by ſuch means as your trajefty; > 


5 


i dom. Mall chink fit. g e i 
To this petition. his ma 12 5 4. 
1 
cious anſwer. andi is 
orders to Mr. Keeneoo 


| the ;privy-council fr d W hiechall/ and" dend N 
proofs: of: che; loſſes which the charity | 
| by the Spaniards. 3 039 ot bin nan * ond 
1 
| 


This yeat died; SIN Aameritedi] geen Caroline 
in'the fifticth year: ofiher age. ' She? had been; Far 
ſome time, indiſp al, Rad take Hediciney or 
the gout inther ſto der (proved th 
— — W The virtues Wich atomic 

| this 3 were 8 numerous het | 

1 juga 


was intruſted, as ſhe \frequently was, Ick che reis 
of government, the public was happy anden ber 3 


| miniſtration. . Her natural ſagacity [atitlitalctits/ wete 


| improved by reading and converſing with the moſt 
eminent philoſophers and authors of dhe age; and and 


ö 
| ſhe. had made ſo great a progreſs in literature; that 
| 


ſhe became an umpire in one of the moſt abſtruſe 


points of metaphyſical reaſoning, the doctrite of 
fre. vill and fatality; as diſputed betusen Mr. Lab. 


nitz and Dr. Clarke. The ingenious were always 
ſure of k patronage in this amiable princeſs ; and tb. 


bench of biſhops, chrough her means, was filled with | 


prelates emĩnent for their learning. 


14 


1 The king was prodigiouſly affficted; ee bag 


of time, at his irreparable loſs; and the public like | 


viſe ſhewed every mark of concern they couldeeftfy 
| upon this melancholy ocean. 


| rialiſts. The Ruſſian army was commanded by count 
ſucceſs. He beſieged and took Oczakow, one 


by twenty thouſand of their beſt troops. This ſuc- 
valour of general Keith, coſt the Ruſſiang e 


| and diſabled Munich from carrſing his conqueſts 
farther. At the ſame” time, general Laſci, at the 


Tartary, which he effected. 
Though theſe: operations were carriet's on in con- 
being ſo ſucceſsful. The duke of Lorrain had nomi- 
[] nally the command of their army; but count Secken- 
in compliment to the diet of the empire; by wh 
was, that Seckendorff ſhould advance, with che main 


nube; but finding that ove: M0 advantageouſly 
fituared to be reduced, wit adron bf hips, 


b 3 
= 


— un 
. 


affection was exeniplaty': the king alwtlys bud 
in her a wiſe-and..a faithful counſellor J anf When the 


Munich, who carried on the campaign wi greet , 
of the 
ſtrongeſt cities in the Turkiſh dominions, garriſoned 


head of another Muſcovite army, marched towards 
Precop, with à deſigh co gary the war into o Crim 


cert with the N the latter were far from 


.dorlf, an old man and a proteſtant, ' was the: ating | 
general. The emperor had given him this command, 2 
he was affiſted in the war. The' ſcheme of operations 


body of. the army, and attack-W idin, v vpon the Da. 


„ Dre. er T9 9 


[) he ſaddenly attacked Niſa, one RN the: ſtrongeſt pg F 


ay: oy - 


= 


A D. 1739. 8 | 
Turkiſh frontier, which ſurrendered. - The 
of yr campaign on that ſide was unfortunate for 
the Imperialiſts. The exceſſive heats. killed great 
numbers of their men, and Seckendorff; through the 
management of = 1 pre and w 6 
«ſuits; had not the proper ſupplies of either men 
— Being obli — div e his army, he formed 
with one part of it the blockade of Widin, which he 
was forced to abandon with loſs... The baron de 
Raunach, another imperial general, having 1 
trated, at the head of ſix thouſand men, into Croa- 
tia, was entirely routed; and the prince of Saxhil- 
burghauſen, who had formed the ſiege of Bagnalac, 
was defeated by a ſuperior body of Turks, who 
deſtroyed the beſt part of his army, which conſiſted | 
of fourteen thouſand men. Theſe. repeated loſſes 
threw the court of Vienna into conſternation : Seck- 
endorff was ordered home to account for his conduct, 
and the command was given to velt-marſhal Philippi. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe and a great many other impor- 
tant advantages gained by the Turks on the ſide of 
Boſnia and Servia, their governor ſeemed very deſir- 
ous of à peace; and ſome conferences on that head 
had been held at Niemeren; but as the Ruſſians in- 


{ 


fiſted upon keeping poſſeſſion of Aſoph and Ocza- 
kow, they proved fruitleſs ; and all parties went into 


winter q arten „ 

A. D. 1739. His majeſty 5 the ſeſſion of 
parliament on the twenty- fourth of January. His 
ſpeech upon that occaſion was remarkably ſhort, and 
exhorted the houſe to unanimity and diſpatch. They, 
on the other hand, returned him very loyal addreſſes 
of condoleance upon her majeſty's death; The firſt | 
buſineſs of great importance they went upon, was 


the ſtate of affairs between Great Britain and Spain; | 


His majeſty had referred the examination of the com- 
plaints of the Britiſh merchants to a committee of the 
privy-couneil; where they attempted to make good 
their allegations. Having no one to oppoſe them; 
the public unanimouſly took their part; and every 
day brought freſh accounts of depredations commit- 
ed upon Britiſh ſubjects, not only in the Ainerican, 


but in the European ſeas. : The court of Spain did | 


not indeed directly juſtify all thoſe captures, and to 
give its proeeedings an air of moderation, the crews 
three Engliſh ſhips which had, upon frivolous. pre- 
texts, been taken in the Mediterranean, and impri- 
ſoned in Spain, were ordered to be releaſed; and in 
ſome flagrant eaſes in the Weſt Indies, the ſhips' that 
had been taken, were releaſed, upon the owners: giv- 
ing ſecurity for the value, if they ſhiould be adjudged 
to be lawful. prizes. 329750 501 02 Is: ©% 
On the third of March a petition was preſente: 
the houſe: of commons from divers merchants; plan- 
ters, and others, trading to, and intereſted ; in the 
- Britiſh: plantations in America. After recapitulating 
all that had paſſed in conſequence of former applica- 
tions of the ſame kind, the petitioners ſet. forth; 
That the Spaniards had paid ſo: little regard to his 
majeſty's moſt gracious endeavours (to obtain juſtice 
to his ſubje&s) that they had continued their depreda- 
tions, almoſt. ever ſince the treaty of Seville, and 


» # * * 
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| | repreſenting to the houſe, that alths 
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' manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns. - And that by theſe. unjuſt ard-vio. 
lent proceedings of the Spaniards; the trade and na- 

vigatido to and from America; is rendered very un- 
ſafe and precarious; inſomuch that the:inſyratice front 

Jamajca has.greatly riſen on + theſe accounts only: 
and that without ſortie ſpeedy and effectual Ame fn 


the American trade and navigation will be, together 


with the revenue of the crown ariſing therefromę 
greatly diminiſhed; if not entirely loſt: and farther 
ough His Catholic 
| majeſty has ſtipulated by the treaty of Seville, and 
by the declaration of 1932, relative therets; ta cauſe 
| reparation to be forthwith made to the ynhappy ſuf 
ferers; yet there is no inſtance of its having been 
done; ſo far from it, that whilſt, the Britiſh ſubjects. 
have been amuſed with vain and fruitleſs hopes of 
ſatisfaction, the Spaniards have committed farther 


| infults and depredations upon them, and ſtill continus 


the ſame unjuſt practices; and that the cedulas of 
orders given by the court of Spain to their governors 

In America, are only calculated, as the petitioners, 
by experience; have reaſoi to apprehend, to evade 
giving ſatisfaction to the Britiſh ſubjects; for there 
has never been one of thoſe cedulas complied withz: 
nor any governor recalled or puniſhed for his diſobe« 
 dience, as the petitioners ever heard: and that for 
any nation to aſſume the power of detaining or rum 
maging the Britiſh ſhips, upon their lawful voyages 
on the American ſeas, is, in effect, the petitioners 
conceive, claiming and exerciſing the ſole ſovereignty: 
of thoſe ſeas : andithat-if the Spaniards be ſufferet 
to act in this injurious manner, to inſult .the. perſons 
of his majeſty's ſubje&s; or to pluhder them 15 their 
Re the petitioners apprehend the ſàme will 
attended not only with a great obſtruction to this 


; 
N 


valuable branch of our commerce and navigation, but 


| alſo with 'conſequehces: very fatal to Great Britain 
itſelf: and thetefore.,as\.the meaſures. hitherto. pur- 
ſued have proved ineffectual, praying the houſe to 
take the premiſes into their mature conſideration, and 
provide — timely and adequate remedy for putti 
an end to all inſults. and depredations on the Briti 
ſubjects, as to the houſe ſhall ſeem meet, as well. 
Procure-ſuch relief for the unhappy ſufferers, as th 
nature of their loſs, and the juſtice of their cauſe; 
require, and that they may Be heard by themſelves 
and covineil thereu pon. 
This petition was referred to a committee of the 
whole houſe; as was another petition to the [ſame 
effect; preſented on behalf of! the maſter, wardens; 


aſſiſtants; and commonalty of the ſociety of mer- 
chant adventurers within the city of Briſtol, On the 
ſame day, a petition upon a particular caſe was laid 
before the houſe, and made great noiſe: it was from 
the ownet of the ſtiip Ann Calley; which was taken 
in a time of profound peace, bound from Guinea to 
Jamaica. This capture; which the owner ſaid was 
in value ten thouſand five hundred pounds, was'ſo 


| flagitious, that the, Spaniſh miniſtry frequently or- 


dered feparation to be made to the 'petitioners; and 
they actually received upwards ' of five hundred 


pounds from the Spaniſh cheſt at St. Jagoj by. way of 


compenſation. But that not being near the value of 


their damages, though the Spaniſſi miniſtry had ad- 


mitted the capture to be illegal, and had even ordered 


| full ſatisfaction to be made to the owners, they there 


fore brought their petition for relief. Another peti- 
tion of the fame Kind was preſented at the fame time, 
und all of them were referred to the ſame committee. 


It was then moved to addreſs his majeſty for 


1]; copies of the ſeveral petitions, repreſentations, and 
| memorials; and all other papers relating to the 
| Spaniſh depredations ypon the Britiſh e which 


had been preſetited to his majeſty; or had been deli 
vered to either of the ſecretaries of ſtate ſince the firſt 


. 
ritten 

* . * 
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to his majeſty's miniſter at Madrid; and of the an. J the proofs mult be brought, was v 
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vers that have been given or received to ſuch mes Spaniſti: governors were extremely -infole 


eruelties of the Spaniards; and the tameneſs of the | 


admitted of by the miniſter, who was more frank on 


admitted of no farther treaty. Some of them went 
; conſtitutional, that it was not ſafe for the miniſter 


which his majeſty and his miniſtry were conſcious 


| harſhneſs of the laſt anſwer from Spain, had ſent to 


m would be highly improper to comply with the 


| and he endeavoured to prove, that the ſtiffneſs of the 


abroad, to be fo clear as they were then repreſented, 


| hitherto done as much to ſatisfy! the Engliſh ſufferers 
Madrid and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whegce 


e great. The 
morials, repreſentations; and letters.“ I ſome meaſure; arbitrary, and „ upon the 

The ſubſtance of this motion was not oppoſed by || miniſtry ; ſo that it was no wonder if that court ſome: 
the miniſter; but he thought that . entirely times nd: difficulty in bringing them to fteaſon 
with it might diſcover particulars; of which a bad || He even gave inſtances of fome Engliftſhips. that 
uſe might be made: he therefote inſiſted upon not || had been abſolutely releaſed by the Spaniatds ; © 
addreſſing for the anſwers that had been given or 


others; that had been releaſed; upon Sing teln 
received to ſuch memorials; repreſentations, and let- Sf ecu 
ters. This brought on a long debate; in which the | 


to ſtand: trial whether they had been engaged n 
Micit trade or not; and e mentiehed Ses d. 


Engliſh miniſtry, were equally Exaggerated; | The || wards ſatisfying their claims; and; to conclude 
chief ered both ſides exerted themſelves upon be was for amending the queſtion that had — 
this occaſion; but the miniſter adhered to his point, | . bu WL, 
that as affairs were then ſituated,” it would be impru- || Sir William Wyndham, and the other heads of the 


dent to plunge the nation into a war, without tryirig' [| oppoſition, were ſenſible of the advantages they had 


whether it was poſſible to bring Spain to terms, of || in an argument which had fo highly enflamed the 


which there was then rout probability. All chat the || paſſions of the nation. They perceived the miniſter 
A 


eppeſition utged, wit 


ny appearance of truth, was 


aimed at fixing the retroſpect of the Spahiſh depte- 
| dations no farther back than the 9 of Seville; 
but they obſerred, that the cauſes of complaintz had 


this head than ſome of his friends; for they were apt 

to throw out reflections againſt the fmuggling trade, 

which the ſubjects of Great-Britain carried on in the || 

Weſt-Indies, contrary to treaties. The oppoſition 

immediately turned this into a reflection upon the 

whole body of the Britiſh merchants in America, and W 

were always ready to give the moſt ſhocking inſtances' that the public and fufferers had a right to all the 
of the cruelties of the Spaniards againſt theEngliſh; ſatisfaction which the houſe could give them; and if 


exiſted for theſe twenty years; and that little ar n. 

redreſs. having yet been obtained, the -howſe* ought, 
for the honour and intereſt of the nation, to be ins 
formed of the reaſons, which they could not be with. 


out complying with the motion in its full extent: 


ought at least to know who were the authors of their 


and that they were of ſuch a nature, as, in fact, they could give them none upon the Spamiards, they 
calamities at home, by a timid, diſgraceful conduct, 


even ſo far as to ſay, that the motion was fo fair and 


| The. miniſter's ſpeech had a great effect vpon the 


. e Walpole owned, with great candour, | houſe, and he carried the queſtion by a majority of 


dat the laſt anſwer which had come from the Spaniſh || ove hundred and fixty-four againſt ninety nine. 
miniſtry, was ſo far from N. ſatisfactory, that if }} Mr. Pultency then made a motion in the houſe of = 


the. houſe ſhould ſee it, and if (as it unavoidably commons for leave to bring in a bill, & for the more 
muſt) it ſnould come to the knowledge of the public, || effectually ſecuring and encouraging the trade of his 
very bad conſequences muſt follow. The parliament || majeſty's ſubjects in America. In order to introduce 
and nation, unacquainted with the reaſons which his || this motion, he moved, that the ſixth and eighth 
tnajeſty and his miniſtry might have for ayoiding a ſections of an act paſſed in the ſixth ef queen Anne, 

ipitate war, would preſs it; and his majeſty muſt intituled, An act for the better ſecuring the trade of 


She comply; cantrary to the true intereſts of his || the kingdom by cruizers and convoys, ſhould be 
ople, or he muſt diſagreeably exercife that part of read; and likewiſe the ſecond ſection of an act made 


bi 


is prerogative, which veſts' him with the power of || in the ſame ſeſſion,” intituled, An act for the encou- 
making war or peace. He intreated the gentlemen FIC the trade to Ameriea le was upon 
3 that even though the preſent motion was || theſe two bills that the ſubſtance of this act moved 
carried without any amendment, it was in his ma- for was founded, and both of them - were: thought 
jeſty's breaſt to comply, or not to comply with it; || neceſfary at the time they paſſed. The imemion of 
'and if the houſe ſhould addreſs for a paper or papers, || the act now propoſed, was to give the property of 
all prizes taken from the Spaniards after the decla- 


ought not tu be made public, they muſt lay his ma- 
jeſty under the hardſhip of refuſing it. He acquainted 


| | the action. Head- money of five pounds for every 
them, that the Britiſn miniſtry, notwichſtanding the 


Spaniard taken at fea, was likewiſe granted to the 


that court 'fame propoſitions. Which might | ſoften || the Spaniards, was te be veſted, by his majeſty's 
them, and which, in all probability, would ſoon be [| patent, in the captors. 
anſwered. If they were not anſwered to the ſai. | Little oppoſition was made to this bill when it was 
faction of his majeſty, he himſelf would move, that || firſt propoſed ; but When a motion was made for 3 
every paper telatiug to Spain, even their laſt anſwer, || ſecond reading, it was ſtrongly oppoſed by Sir Ro- 
ſhould be laid before the houſe z but that, till then, ¶ bert Walpole. He obſerved, that wirk regard to the 
| firſt article, if hoſtilities were immediately to co. 

mence againſt Spain, and a ſquadron of Englith ſlips 
teeaties and tranſactions between England and Spain; |} of war was to take the whole Plate fleet or flotilla of 

| the Spaniards, with all their regiſter Ad 
| ſhilling of it muſt become the'property of the Eng- 
| hh ſeamen, though it was publicly known that not 
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motion. He next made a recapitulation of the late 


Spaniards was owing to the perplexed ſtate of affairs 
in Europe ſince the treaty of Seville, which did not 
admit of the meeting of the commiſfaries for adjuſt- |j 5 
ing the pretenſions on both fides, ſo as to malle a |} niards, hut was the property of the French, the 
final report of their commiſſion. He obſerved, that Dutch, and other trading nations of Europe. As to 
the ſentiments of certain. gentlemen againſt che Spa- the granting head-money for every Spaniard taken at 
Sards, ſince that time, were greatly altered; 2 open ſea, he approved bf very” much, as ſoon as vi 
the claims which the Englih. had upon them were |} ſhould be'declared.” The third article he thoughts 
far from being looked upon, either at home or a very dangerous nature; and that, if ir paſſed into 
an act, it muſt effectually preclude che concluding 
any ſafe and honourable peace; becauſe; in all n 
tiations of peace, ſome places on both f ate com: 
monly given up to facilitate ir, whiek could net be 
done if his majeſty,” by letters patent, ſuould pet 
wich the property to private owners.. 


which appears by their being referred to a E res. 
He next attempted to ſhew, that the Spaniards had 


as. could. be. well. expected. The diſtance between 


the court of Madrid ſeemed very well diſpoſed = 


in ſo long delaying to repreſs force with forte. 
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| ration of war, to the officers and ſeamen preſent in 
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ſailors ; and the property of all places taken from 


| one fifth part of that treafure belonged to the Spa- 
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| erties, all which the Spaniards would certainly fe- | 


of ſuch a bill? or what power in Europe can be our 


ſary. 


miniſtration. ““! 


tice, and a mani 
part of the Bfitiſh dominions ; and that no goods or 


Pretence of finding contrabarid goods, is highly inju- 


q 
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Ile then urged with great energy; that; ſhovild the || riöus to the trade of this kingdom, a violation of the 


act in queſtion immediately take place, without being || law of nations; and an infraction of the treaty ſub- 


creatly amended, it muſt be artended with the abſo- || ſiſtitig between the two crowns, That the ſubject of 
fore ruin of the Britiſh commerce all over Europe. || Great Britain did hold and poſſeſs lands in the pro- 


it muſt en alarm to the French for their pro- vince of Jucantan in America; anticedetit to, and at 
c 


Percy, h is greater than that of the Spaniards || the time of the treaty of 1676; which treaty con- 
themſelves on board their American fleets ; and that || firmed" the right to each contracting party of ſuch 
he French colirt; in ſuch à cafe; would not heſitate || lands of placts as either did at that time hold an 
to rake part with Spain, and join ber with all her | omg and that the ſubjects of Great Brithin 1 
daval force to Convoy the Spaniſh plate fleet to Eu- ad; and hive at All times ſince; claimed a right o 
rope ; beſides, moſt of the French, the Dutch; and || cutting logwood in the bay of Campeathy; and en- 
ihe Daniſh property at ſea; were inſured in England || joyed the fame, without interruptiong till of late 
or Holland in time of peace; and therefore the loſs; || years j which right ſeems further particularly ade | 
in fact, muſt fall upon the Britiſh and Dutch inſurers; || to us by the manner in Which the firſt article o 
2s they could have no pretext to indemnify the the treaty of 1670; with thoſe remarka le words, 
French and other nations for the loſſes they would || Withotit prejudice to any liberty or power which 
ſuſtain; ſo that the bill, if paſſed into a law; 2 the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed either through | 
ruin the Dutch as well as the Britiſh inſurers. He || right; ſufferance; or indulgence.” That the attack- 
defired the houſe to conſider, in ſuch an event; what || ing a fleet of Britiſh ſhi 5s gathering ſalt in the iſland 
mult be the cafe of the Briciſh merchants then, reſid- I} of Tortugas, then under convoy of one of his ma- 
ing in Spain, their perſons, their ſhips, and their pro- jeſty's ſhips of war, by two men of war belongi 
to the king of Spain; was a notorious infraction 
the Tonventioh ſigned at Madrid December 14, 1716, 
and an high inſult on the honour due to the flag of 
Oreat Britain. That for many years laſt paſt; the 
hyp HIP! bs e TS liberty of nayigation in the American ſeas hath been 
In anſwer to thoſe who infinuated, that hie was || unjuſtly diſturbed by the Spaniards; under pretence 
afraid of a war becauſe peace was his only ſafety; he of ſearching for, and finding, illicit trade; the Bri- 


queſter. What muſt the Dutch,” ſaid he, think | 


hearty friend, ſhould it, at this time, paſs ifito a 


we ihe. cate. 


ſaid, It was but a mean excuſe for a miniſter when | tiſh ſhips unlawfully ſeized, upon the open ſeas, 


any wrong ſtep is made in government, that he is | ——— and eonfiſcated; tlie failors robbed, in- 
not accountable for the events of meaſures that never || humanly tortured; impriſoned and made flaves; to 
were adviſed by him, and in which he was over-ruled the grievous loſs of the merchants, the obſtructiog 
by his ſuperiors. I have always diſdained thoſe mean || of the commerce; and the diſhoriour of the nation, 
ſubterfuges; and with what face can J appear again || That, notwithſtanding the repeated application 
in this houſe; if full and ample ſatisfaction is not | 
made us, or at leaſt, if we do not do our utmoſt to || fo frequently given to merchants of procuring repa- 
obtain it; either by fair and peaceable means, or b | ration for their loſſes and ill uſuage; and notwith- 
exerting” all our ſtrength in caſe a war becomes necel- || ſtanding the expectation of the nation of receiving 
If my country ſhould call me to account, I || juſt and ample ſatisfaction for the Truelties exerciſed | 
would willingly take upon me the blame of every || on its fubjetts, and the inſtilts offered to'irſelf; nothing 
ſtep that has been inks! by the government, inte || has in ſo many years been obtaitied from the court . 
I had the horiour to enter into the adminiſtration. As || Spain effectually to ſatisfy the loſſes; repair the inju- 
to the common notion of a miniſter being aftaid to || ries; or retrieve the honotr of the nation; though 
enter upon awar, I do not vinderſtand upon what it can || the ſaid treaty of Seville, ſo advantageous to S ain, 
be grounded. For my part, I never could ſee any cauſe; || hath been putitually executed on the part of Great 
either from reaſon or my own experience, to imagine || Britain.” FFF 
a miniſter is not as ſafe in time of war as in time of || Sir Robert Wahi told the houſe that he was 
peace, Nay, Sir, if we ate to judge by reaſon alone, ¶ very ready to agree to the firſt part of the reſolution, 
it is the intereſt of a miniſter, conſcious of any miſ- || upon the nattiral and undoubted right which the ſub- 
management, that there ſfiould be a wat z becauſe by |} jects lad to fail with theit ſhips in any por of the ſeas 
a war, the eyes of the public are diverted from ex- || of America; to and from any part of his majeſty's 
amining into his conduèt; nor is he -atcountable for || domirtions. He quired: that conſidering the ſtate 
the bad ſucceſs of a war, as he is for that of an ad- of the negotiation between Spain an England at that 
The miniſtry were now endeavouring to get a deci- || tefoturions the hvufe agreed to; i. quite ſo peremp- 
ſive anſwer from the court of Spain, But not being || tory and ſo particular. He therefore propoſed that 
able to obtain one, the examinations and enquiries : the reſt of the reſolutions ſhould tun as follow s: 
about depredations went on with more fury than ever || That the freedom of navigation and cmmerte, 
in both houſes of parliament; Mr. Pulreney at laſt || which the fubjects of Great Britain have an undoubt- 
brought into the houſe of commons, which he moved || ed right ts by the law of nations; and which is not in 
for in a ſpeceh, the following ſet of reſolutions. | || the leaſt reſtrained by any of the treaties ſu fiſting 
\ © That it is the natutal and undoubted tight of between the two crowns of Great Britain and Spain, 
the Britiſh ſubjects to fail with theit ſhips on any part || has been greatly interrupted. by the Spaniards, -.under 
of the ſeas of America; 'to and from any part of his || pretences altogethier groundleſs and unjuſt; That be- 
majeſty's dominions j and that ſeiZing anct confiſcar: || fore and ſince the execution of the treaty of, Seville, 
ing ſuch ſhips as are not ſailing and trafficking in the || that the declaration made by the crown of Spain 
ports and havetis; which Have fortifications; caftles, || purſuant thereto, for the fariition and ſecurity, of 
magazines; or warthotiſes; of other places poſſeſſed || the commerce of Great Britain, many unjuſt ſeizures 
by the king of == 18 3 to equity and juſ. and captures have been made; and great depredations 
eſt violation of the treaties ſubſi ing || committed by the Spaniards, which have been attend- 
between the two crowns. That it is the indifputable * with many inſtances. of unheard of cruelty and 
right of the ſubjects of Great Britain to carry in || batbarity: That the frequent application made to 
their ſhips all ſorts of goods, mefchandize; or effects, the court of Spain, for procuring juſtice and ſatis- 
from one patt of the Britiſh dominions to any other || faction to his majeſty's injured Gigs, for bringing 


9 . 


5 the treaty of Seville, and the aſſurances 


» * Fs 


4 


b th b nt Ir [| the offenders to condign puniſhment, and for pre- 
merchandize being ſo carried; are, by the laws of || vetting the like abuſes for the future, have proved 
nations, or any treaty between the two crowns; to || vain and ineffectual; and the ſeveral orders or cedu- 
be deemed or taken as contraband goods ; and that las, granted by the king of Spain for reſtitution- and 
the ſearching of ſuch ſhips on the open ſeas, under || reparation of the great loſſes ſuſtained, by the unlaw- 
U ö and unwartantable ſeizures and captures made by 
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the Spaniards, have been diſobeyed by the, Spanifh || pretence of their carrying prohibited or con | 
ore, of total evaded and. cluded. And that | oods, is Arps. F ofraction rn treat a 
theſe violences anddepredations have been carried on ſubſiſting betweeg'the two crounss. 
to the great loſs and damage of the ſubjects of Great || II., Reſolved, that it appears to this houſe, as 
Britain trading to America, and in direct violation | bes 

of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns.” _ || of Great Britain, divers ſhips and veſſels. with ches 
Theſe amendments occaſioned great debates, but || cargoes belonging to the Britiſh ſubjects, haye beer 

the miniſter and his friends maintained, that the reſo- || violently ſeized and confiſcated . by ;the. Spaniards 
lutions moved by him, contained all that could be u 5 
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reaſonably expected from Spain at that time; and and that many of the ſailors on board ſuch ſhi 


with regard either to poſſeſſion or 1 Bone it could |} been injuriouſly and barbarouſly impriſoned d il 


not be effected or weakened by the houſe. agreeing 
to the amendment; which the houſe, after a long 
debate, complied with, upon; a diviſion of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four, againſt one hundred and ſixty- | 
three, and an addreſs, to be preſented by the whole || Spain, hath been,unwarrantabl 


- 


houſe was accordingly vorted. 


Duting this period the lords were no lefs anxious 
than the commons, in their enquiries into theſe im- 
rtant affairs. The earl of Cholmondley had pre- 
Pared a ſet of reſolutions, which had a much greater 
tendency to obtain ſatisfaction to the nation, than 
thoſe debated in the houſe of commons. Lord Car- 
rerer, in a very fine. ſpeech, ſhewed, that after the | 
concluſion of the American treaty in 1670, none of 
the articles in 1667 are applicable to the American 
navigation by the Eng liſh and Spaniards. . He made 
a deduction as far back as the peace of Munſter, to 
| Thew that the baſis of all European commerce in 
America conſiſted in each nation reſerving to itſelf an 
excluſive right to trade with its own. colonies and 
Plantations there; and that therefore, no ſhip which 
Was not actually in the ports and harbours of Spain, | 
could be dort either ſearchable or ſeizable by the ſe ty the rongeſt 
Spaniards, ' He proved, beyond a. doubt, that all gur frier 
the modes of viſiting and ſearching mentioned and | 
preſcribed by the treaty of 1667, was applicable to 
the European navagation alone, and not to the Ame- | 
rican ; © becauſe,” {aid he, . that very treaty takes 
. it for granted, chat no trade between the. Spaniards 
Tr and the Engliſh can be carried on there, 0 4 conſe- 
vently there can, be_no_obje&t of ſearch,., unleſs 
the ſhips of one power,ſhall be found actually tradir 
Within che ports and harbours, of the other. As 
to the claim the Spaniards made. of ſtopping ſhips | 
within a certain fpacefrom' the ſhore, he demonſtrated | 
to be unjuſt and groundleſs; becauſe,- in a coaſt: ſo 
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Extenſive, ſo uncertain, and ſo little known, as that 
of America, it was often impoſſible for Britiſh ſub- 
jects to navigate their ſhips, ſo as to prevent their | 
being ſometimes forced by ſqualls and currents, and 
ſometimes to know in what part of the world they 
zeſty for your royal conſideration, viz.. _ | year, and for. paying to the governor. and company 
| k 40 
_ Arnericait ſeas, to and from any part of his majeſty's || them. Another act of great importance that paſſed 
dominions; and for carrying on ſuch trade and com- || this ſeſſion was, for — — us bridge croſs the river 
tnetce, as they are juſtly entitled to in America; and || Thames, from the Woolſtaple. Weſtminſter, o che 
Alſo to carry all forts of goods, merchandizes, and [| oppoſite ſhore in Surry. . Some farther; regulations 
effects from one part of his majeſty's' dominions to || were likewiſe made with regard to the drinking ſpiri- 
nd that no goods being fa || tuobs liquors.; and thoſe already made chaving been 
cartied; are, by any treaty ſubſiſting between the two found ineffectual, and productive of many peſjuries, 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, to be deemed or a power had been granted to retail ſpiritucus ques | 
taken as contraband or prohibited goods; and that || with licences. . Hut this had rather increaſed than di- 
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ee ap nalty alan aal | round. Ireland, 6nd. from)thence-eaaſting by the 
in which ſpirituous liquors: wers [| Land's-eadigfEnglaid, -arrived yfein Spain; to ct 


426274 tada od blyos i141 great mortification-of the En gliſh- ſallofs, WhO ex- 

n the ourts tn 1860 oy Tt e king the | r WT WE 97. 1915 fil „ 
and put put an d, to the ſel | B was che opinion af moſt in jthat. 
en ly, rezammefided innanimity the Brenech.ovovld, talke gurt with the-Spatdarils; 'and' 
zod defired them to tranſſ ir If ſuck was che conduct of the frktes/peneral;»thar nb 
oy: 5 roughowt, their different aquntite, [| confidence cauld be placed even ifi their moſt ſolemn 


«| Mage, endo Mr. Walpole our ambaſſador ache 
| 7 e endeavoured. to purſuade them to rake part 
wich us, as their natural ally; but he received ö 
vive unſpera ; from which it ſeemed kvident that 
65 ns e ee G de r till eir MY 4 8 
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teltitutioh of f. 9 77675 for the timid behaviour of Are e had 
Britiſh futhects. 0 ced; N upon the people of England as 
our 1a 7 of: e for which! they ad been ſo 
fillin uch 1 neo e oY el TE 1 482 
negle 90 en 1 | the continentythee: nperor of Germany; Charles 
put in commiſhon, and ther bot I VI. in conſequence of ſome loſſts; found himfelf 
preſs for; a; in all 3 6h ort touns in th King- | = the necefſity.of concluding a westy of peace 
dom. O ent to admiral, Braune then: ſta- with the Turks; naerms nei ag bängursb hot 


i 5 xepriſals.on the Spaniards, I advantageous, Tha empfefs of Ruſtia; whoſe forcet 
8 1. or wear a promiſing W | ated.) itv concert with I 


ofe of the ufer, dr i 
her army 

The. ſources, fcom Mhence the Spaniards derive Vvichout haying:obtained:any fingular aduantages: 
their, Falch, R Jeet of; national concern to On 797 of November the Britiſh purlia: 
Great Britain; and therefore it was propeſed: that ei andd che k ing in his ſpetth infotmedrhem} 
two. quadrops 88 fitted cut, one under the ad che cg to his on inclination; but 'confiltent 
e and anorher under ih the dignity of his crown; aild the intereſt of his 

ptain,, Cornwall was f ſu en he had declared war againſt Spain; not 
he Sout „Seas, in r- d | d Frog but. the commons would chearful ) contri- 
Pe: NE ene 30 Sod bute ſuch ſums as were wantitig ta maintain the: 1 


| andthe navy... Bothihouſes wre ſo well pleaſed Mi 
his mezeſty's ſpdech that -moſt loyal eee wi 
; preſented to him; and the D — 4 
Fat. Th iD where he waz Cn | nothing ſhould, d6 Waiting to defra every neceſſary 
1 2146 . his quay | expence... And-that a complete triumph might be ob. 
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| Vernon.” In 


Spaniards, and a ſmart enga 
| war was not' then declared 
land, both admirals 1 . proper to deſiſt: and 


tlie Peas be diffolv: 1 Rt 


ano ver x 
buſineſs for the feafo 
ary that we ſhould cine! to the 
tee of of [ts fleet. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, The? meeting wi ſeveral 0 5 


came to af anchor at the Ad of St. Dor 


e ee 


4 
od 


The parkamenta "0 
thus over, It is nece 


of the army and navy. The command gf the forces 
devolved upon general Wentworth; and te, admiral | 
neceſſary ary Pro. 
viſions, ſer fail for ] amaica, in order to Join "admiral 
his way thither, he fell it with a pat 
ch flect, that had been ſet” to aſt l 


ment enſued; but 28 
tween France and Eng: 


of the Fren 


on the ninth of] anua Chalonet . Ogle, arrived 
ſafe in the wb of © ort-Royal i in Jamaica. 'This 
revived the drooping ſpirits of admiral Vergon; for 

the fleet mow. amounted to twerity-nine ſhips, with 
fifteen thouſand ſeamen, with an equal number of 
land-forces. Indeed the . loſs of lord Catheart was 
ſincerely lamented; but as general Wentworth was 


| confiderett as an officer of the moſt undaynted e. 


be rages 


of 


Fd 
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rage, great hopes were formed of the fueceſs chat 


uld follow. E 
by" council of war was immediately held at Spariiſh 
town in Jamaica, wherein it was reſolved; that the 
get mould fail towards Hiſpaniola, to bbſerve rhe | 
motions of the marquis d' Antin, who was ſuppoſed 
to act in concert with the Spaniards; but the mar- 
quis had failed for Europe in a moſt diſtreſſed condi- 
tion: This diſapporntment occafioned another cotin- 
eil of wat to be held, wherein it was reſolved to ail 
to Carthagena; and attack that fort both by ſea and 
jtand. Accordingly; after a dangerous voyage, tlie 
Engliſh forces wete landed on a ſmall iſland near the 

ouch of the harbour; where they erected a battery; 


. . 
XR 'C 


12 


and ſoon” rade a breach in the principal fort;; while 
the fleet co-pperared with them; and general Went- 
worth Wat No enter the breach that had been 
made. At firſt every thing feemed to ſecond thett 
operations, for the 5 abandoned the forts, 
and the Engliſn land forces feemed to carry every 
thing before them. But unforrunately, a mifand 


ider- 
ſtanding Having ariſen between the admiral and the | 


general; neither would act iti a proper manner, while 
the men, Who were oblipedto lay during the nights | 
in the fields, expoſed to all the inclemencies of the 


weather, died in' great numbers ; ſo that their 
ſtrength was weakened,” and it was feared they 
would berome an eaſy prey to the enemy 
General Wentworth, in order to recover his loſt 
credit as a military officer, reſolved to take the 
place by ſtorm; but above fix hundred of his men 
were cut off, and all hopes of ſucceeding vaniſhed. 
To complete the misfortune, the greateſt part of the 
army lay ſick, and it was compured that no lefs than 
chree thouſand fur hundted and forty men died in 
the ſpace of two days, merely in conſequente of the | 
miſunderſtanding that had taken place among the 
commanders. : _ 4 5 4 2 1 0 1 3 
A council of war was again called, wherein each 
officer upbraided the other with not dane | 
their duty ; But during their debates the public ſer- 
vice was neglected and the enemy left to triumph over 
bur weakneſs. At laſt it was reſolved to fail for | 
amaica, which was effected without any obſtacle; 
hut no fooher was the news tranſmitted to England, 
than the people were filled with the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion. All Europe waited with impatience for the | 


a 


confidered as a father rather than a commander, | 

Having refitted the fleet, which was in a mot 
ſhattered condition, and taken every Pope method | 
for preſerving the health of the ſeamen; he reſolved || 
He had great hopes of ſucceeding in this enterprize, | 
and accordingly the forces were landed; but general 
Wentworth fl oppoſed the admiral, fo that nothing 
of conſequence was done, nor any honour acquired 
to the nation. Ihe public money was ſquandered 
away in an empty Joe 5 On. pgs were filled | 
with hopes, and in the end, bemy diſappointed, diſ- 
content took place evety whete: It is true, fone | 
few of the enemy's thips had bern deftroyed, but 
that was not attended with any ſucceſs worth men- 
tioning; and after a fruitleſs attempt to bring honour | 
to the Briciſh'crown and reputation to her arms, it 
was tefalved to ſarl to Jamaica, where the fleet ar- 
rived, th 
their Hues by ſuch Yifordets as are 
_ Climate in that parx of che world. Sr 

The diſgrace that attended the Britt navy in the 
Weſt _ had a conſiderable effect on the political 

0 


* 


publie clamour. The French 


to attack the down of St. Jago in the ifland of Cuba. | 
Jago | the electof of Bavaria on the 


| 


' 


onph nor before thany of the men had Toft 


peculiar to the 


ſtate of Eutope, according to the views of the differ- 
ent-courts. The young king of Pruſſia, whoſe poli- 
ricat and military talents had been kitherts concealed; 
demanded of the queen of Hungary the province of 
Sileſia, in conſequence of ſomè od -eldims which 
had been given up by his anceſtors; but in all diſputes 
between princes, power becomes predominant, The 
Pruffian army was then the beſt diſtiplined in Europe, 
the king at their head entering Sileſia, every thing 
way to him, .while the queen of Hungary, who 
taken poſſeſſion of her hereditary rhinos: 
relied for ſupport on Great Britain. Indeed the 
Pruſſian monarch boughit his conqueſts extremely 
dear; for count Fee wk having raifed an army, a 
ue 


, * 


moſt bloody battle enſued at Mol witz, near the rivet 
Neiſs: For ſome time it was doubtful in whoſe 


favour victory would declare herſelf; till at laſt; 
about ſix in che evening, the king of Pruſſia by one 
of thoſe maſterly ſtrokes for which his charactef has 
been fo juſtly celebrated, obliged the Auſtrians to 
retire; and the town of Neiſs furrerideted to the con- 
This blow; though hot detiſive; threatened the 
— 33 with immediate ruin; but the 
queen of Hungary had till great hopes froni the late 
reſolutions of the Britiſh aa, as She alſo folli- 
Tited the aſſiſtance of the ſtates-genetal; but the 
ring of Pruſſia ſent a threateriing letter to the Hague, 
wherein he informed the ſtates; that if they took any 
part in the preſent war, ſo'as to e him, tie 
would ſeize on ſuch parts of their territories as his 
anceſtors had formerly laid claim to. To enforce his 


orders, he commanded & body of ſix thouſand men 


to encamp on the frontiers of Holland, which ſo in- 
timidated the Dutch, that they were obliged to apply 
©:the earl of Hyndford, the Engliſh ambaſſador; to 


| to intercede in their favour. Burt all theſe: means 


ing chat the court of Vienna, in concert with forme 
other European powers, had entered into 4 confe- 
detacy againſt him, he reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of 
the places he had taken in Sileſia; and that hie might 
be able to add the whole of that valuable province 
to his territories, he concluded a treaty offenſive and 


bo defenſive with France; 


In the mean time the French; ever reſtleſs aud 
ambitious, reſolved to humble the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria; and for that'purpole made choice 
of the elector of Bavaria, who was intended to be 
made emperor, and the hereditary dominions of the 


queen of Hungary were to be ſettled on him and his 


family. Catdinal Fleury, who at that time was the 
chief miniſter at the eourt of Verfailles; was in the 


eighty-fifth year of his age, and 4 man of a moſt 


pacifio diſpoſition; but notwithſtanding all his abili- 
ties, yet no ſooner had the French learned that the 
king of -Pruſfiahad declared in favour of the elettor 
of Bavaria, than the whole people called out for 
wur; and the cardinal was obliged to give way to the 

King was ſo averſe to 
every meaſute chat ſeemed to countenance the claims 
of the houſe of Auſtria, that he reſolved to place 
imperial throne, and 
ſecute to himſelf ſuch of the Auſtrian provinces in 
the Netherlands as lay neareſt to his own dominions. 
This was a deep laid ſcheme, and the news of it was 
ſent ro the marſhal de Belliſte, then in Germany, 
chat he might be ready for carrying on the intendeti 
P The bad facceſs attending the Englith arms in 
Attieriea, gave life to every oppoſition made againſt 
chem by any of the European powers. The marſhal 
de Belliſle had his army ſtrongly reinforted; and the 
Spaniards, eager to ſtrengthen themſelves by amy 
aHarite whatever, fent conſiderable ſums of money 


to'Patis to defray the expences of the war in Ger- 
FVV 


In order to 
parations, the 


Fes fame colour to theſe hoſtile pre- 
French king publiſhed a manifeſto, 
oe 
bis 


wherein he _— that nothing but the ſafery 
7 | | 


* 
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his people could have induced. him to take ſuch. a | culties, and turning the intended miſchief upon her 


ſtep; but as the king. of England had aſſembled an 
army in Germany, ſo he thought it his duty to do 
the ſame. In the mean time, the marſhal de Belleifle, 
who acted both as general and ambaſſador; conducted 
matters with ſo much art, that the king of Pruſſia, 
with the elector of Saxony, were both brought into 
a genetal confedetacy againſt the houſe of Auſtria; 
whoſe dominions were to be parcelled out among 


them. This was a treaty of ſo unjuſt and infamous 


a natute, that no excuſe can be made for it, becauſe 
it entails infamy upon every one of the parties 
The elector of Bavaria, thus powerfully ſtrength- 
ened, took the field, and declared war. againſt. the 
queen of Hungary, whoſe whole forces, except a 
| Nr in garriſons, were engaged in oppoſing thoſe of 
the king of Pruſſia. At firſt, the elector of Bavaria 
ſpread conſternation wherever he came, even to the 
gates of Vienna; while a large body of French troops, 
under the command of the marſhal Maillebois, pe- 
netrated through Weſtphalia to the frontiers of Ha- 
nover. His Britannic majeſty was then in Hanover; 
and his whole German forces, amounting to no more 
than twenty-ſix thouſand men; and the king of 
Pruſſia being ready with an army to ſupport the 
French, he found himſelf under the neceſſity of 
ſigning a treaty; by which it was ſtipulated, that the 
ü forces ſhould not take any part in the 
war, but obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. The queen of 
Hungary was now driven from Germany, and moſt 
of her dominions ſeized by the enemy. Denied aſſiſt- 


ance from any prince in the empire, except the elector 


of Hanover, and he, at the moment his army intended 


to march to her aſſiſtance, was obliged to ſign a treaty 
of. neutrality. In that diſtreſſed ſituation, the queen 
had recourſe to methods more proper, and more ad- 
vantageous than the aſſiſtance , of any foreign power 


whatever. She aſſembled the ſtates of Hungary, a 


brave, warlike people, who had been ſubje& to her 
anceſtors above ſix hundred years; and coming into 


the ſtate-houſe at Preſburg, ſhe held her ſon, then 


about ſix months old, and at preſent emperor of Ger- 
many, in her arms, and addrefſed her ſubjects, in 
Latin, to the following import. „ 
She told them, that her moſt unhappy circum- 
ſtances, as they then were, left her no reaſon to hope 
that ſhe could ever extricate herſelf out of ſuch diffi- 
culties, unleſs ſhe was aſſiſted in the moſt powerful 
manner. She added, that ſhe was abandoned by her 


friends, perſecuted by her enemies, and that even 


her own relations had conſpired againſt her. I have 
„ none to truſt to but you, my dear and loyal ſub | 


« jets. Here is your king in my arms; to you I 


« you will fupport me in oppoſing my enemies : 
« and if I ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to loſe all in 


Germany, I ſhall once more throw myſelf into the 


« arms of my Hungarian ſubjects.“ This ſpeech, 
had the deſired effect. Many ladies in the hall ſhed 


maſculine gender. Sed ER Sat is 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the zeal that her loyal 


to 


a few weeks, an army of thirty thouſand men, under 
the command of count Palfy, an old experienced 


other {mall armies continued to protect ſome of the 
moſt important towns in Bohemia; and a variety of | 
circumſtances ſeemed to concur towards extricating | 


the queen of Hungary out of her numerous diffi- 


wa ., + 
** 


ſubjects exerted on the preſent occaſion: there ſeemed | 
*- conteſt among them who ſhould be the firſt to | 
aſſiſt their diſtreſſed ſovereign ; and in the compaſs of 


1 
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enemies. 


Cardinal de Fleury, ever attentive to the intereſt 


of his country; and well acquainted with the internal 
power of Great. Britain, left nothing undone to per. 
ſuade the French king to adopt the moſt pacific 3 Fs 


ſures ; and finding his opinion over-ruled, he was ſo 
dilatory in ſending proviſions and: ammunition to the 
army in Germany, that the marſhal de Belleiſle found 
himſelf. reduced to great hardſhips. Nor was the 
elector of Bavaria in much better circumſtances, 


Inſtead of attacking Vienna, which would undoubt. 


edly have ſurrendered, he ſpent his time in the moſt 


dilatory manner z while Khevenhuller, the bra 
| the Auſtiian generals, did not fail to take nag | 


vantage, in order to recover ſuch Pres as had been 
taken from his royal miſtreſs. But the elector of 


Saxony, who. owed the crown of Poland to the late 


emperor, joined his whole army to that of the French 
and Bavarians; and marching to Prague, the capital 
of Bohemia, it was inveſted with ſuch fury, that the 


whole. garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war; while 


the grand duke, who was marching to its relief, 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of retiring more to 
the ſouthward. _ SG. „ 


; 


Prince Charles of Lorrain, who commanded under 


his brother the grand: duke, propoſed that the army 
ſhould be divided into three bodies, . viz. one under 
the grand duke, a ſecond under. prince Lobkowitz, 


| and a third under Khevenhuller.. Several advantages 


were obtained by theſe different armies, but the moſt 
important was that by Khevenhuller, who defeated 


| the general Segur, who commanded for the eleor of 
Bavaria; and afterwards Deng Joined by the army 


under the grand duke, he attacked the city of Lintz, 
the capital of the Upper Auſtria, and the. garriſon 
was obliged to capitulate.  _ GEN 


The court of France, eager to purſue the meaſures 
already taken, proceeded with ſuch celerity, that the 


elector of Bavaria was crowned emperor, little oppo- 


ſition being made to his title. But this ſtep was 


trifling to what the French had in view : for as they 


had reſolved not to leave the queen of Hungary in 
poſſeſſion of one ſingle province, an ambaſſador was 
ſent to the Grand Signior, to inform him that he had 
now an opportunity of humbling the houſe of Au- 


ſtria, and annexing to his European dominions the 
ancient kingdom of Hungary. 9 8 


This was a meaſure the queen of Hungary had not 


| foreſeen; and therefore, as ſoon as the news of it was 
| communicated to her, ſhe u as filled with the utmoſt 


conſternation. However, her natural fortitude, and 


| a preſence of mind for which ſhe. had been always 
& commit both him and ' myſelf, not doubting but 


diſtinguiſhed, ſupported her drooping ſpirits; and 
ſhe wrote a letter, with her own hand, to the Grand 
Signior, wherein ſhe mentioned the diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation to which ſhe was reduced ; and begging that, 


| {| conſiſtent with the character of an heroic prince, he 
delivered in the moſt tender and | pathetic manner, | 


would not avail himſelf of. circumſtances that could 


not, in the end, produce any real advantage. 
tears; but the brave deputies. drawing their ſwords, | 
called out, © Moriamur pro rege Maria-Thereſa:? | 
We will die for our king Maria-Thereſa ;” for the | 
Hungarians always ſpeak of their ſovereigns in the 


The pope gave the queen leave to claim one tenth 
of the revenues of all eccleſiaſtical benefices within 
her dominions : and the empreſs of Ruſſia intended 
to have aſſiſted her, but the French ſtirred up the 


{| Swedes to declare war againſt that princeſs. The 


Swedes accordingly entered the province of Livonia, 


and took ſome of the moſt important places; but 


the Ruſſians at laſt drove them from their territories. 


| This was ſucceeded by a revolution in Peterſburgh, 


by which the empreſs was depoſed, and Elizabeth, 


[| rhe daughter of Peter the Great, elected emptęſs in 
general, was ſent to the relief of Vienna. Prince F 

Charles of Lorrain, the favourite of the Auſtrian 
army, had raiſed ſome forces, in concert with his 
brother the grand duke of Tuſcany ; and ſeveral 


This revolution, however ſudden and unexpected, 
did not diſconcert any meaſures taken by the queen 


of Hungary, in order to ſecure. her hanour and in- 


| tereſt, General Berner, who commanded for her 18 
| Auſtria, made an irruption. into Bayatia, Where he 
| deſtroyed ſeveral of the French magazines, and ob- 
1] liged the garriſons of Iſchel and Hal 


where he 
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A. D. 1744. | 
as priſoners of war. This maſterly. ſtroke opened a 


paſſage for the Auſtrian army into the center of Ba- 
varia; and, upon the whole, the campaign was finiſhed 
much to the advantage of the queen of Hungary. 
The French had tried every method to bring over the 
king of Sardinia to their intereſt, but in vain for 
that prince was extremely jealous. of the Spaniards or 
French getting footing in Italy. Genoa, indeed, de- 
clared againſt the queen of Hungary; and the king- 
dom of Naples being, in,.a manner, dependent on 
Spain, and Spain directed by French councils, it 
was no difficult matter to perſuade the court of Ma- 
drid to ſend a body of forces.into.Italy ; and before 
admiral Haddock could come. up with them, they 


Toulon. 


were joined by the French fleet in the harbour of 


In the latter end of October, his majeſty returned 
to England; and on the firſt of December, the new 
parliament met at Weſtminſter. During the election 
or new members, the minority acquired conſiderable 
advantages, in conſequence of the neglect of the mi- 
niſter, Who ſtill conſidered himſelf as ſure of a ma- 
jority chat would ſupport his meaſures, and ſcreen 
him from cenſure. This had induced him to neglect 
his common practices of corrupting electors; ſo that 
his ruin ſeemed not far diſtant. ' 
His majeſty, in his ſpeech, told the members, that 
he had entered into the preſent war with Spain by 
their advice and concurrence; and that, with reſpect 
to the confederacy that had been formed againſt the 
queen of Hungary, it was too well known to the 
nation in general, for him to deſcend to particulars: 
that, conſiſtent with the advice of his parliament, he 
had done every thing in his power to ſupport that 
unfortunate els d ſtriving to diſſolve ſuch con- 


nections as had been formed againſt her; but as he 


had hitherto been unſucceſsful, he doubted not but 
his parliament would enable him to purſue ſuch mea- 
ſures as would bring the war to a happy concluſion. 
The commons being returned to their own houſe, 
Mr. Herbert, afterwards earl of Powis, moved for 
an addreſs to his majeſty, which was ſeconded by 


ſome other members: but lord Noel Somerſet having | 


propoſed, that it ſhould be inſerted in the addreſs, 
that Britain ſhould not be involved in a war, in order 


to preſerve his 'majeſty's dominions in Germany, | 


long debate'enſued, in which it appeared evident that 
the miniſter had loſt much of that ſuperiority which 
he had hitherto maintained over the houſe. At laſt 
a formal, though very bold addreſs, was agreed to; 


blamed for not exerting himſelf with more ſpirit, 


to be altogether infatuated 
For ſome year 

between the 
many accounts, was beloved by the people: and the 
miniſter laying hold of this circumſtance, reſolved to 
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Il! ſunk into contempt. 
e CR had been a miſunderſtanding 


ing and the prince of Wales, who, on nent, and conſider the operations of war, which the 


occaſion, as a mediator. But the prince deſired him 
to inform his majeſty, that however willing and de- 
ſirous he was to regain his long loſt favour, he would 
not countenance any meaſure of government till the 
miniſter was removed. 3 3 
A. D. 1742. This was the laſt blow given to the 
power of 255 miniſter; for, on the third of February, 
his majeſty adjourned both houſes of parliament to 


the eighteenth; and, in the mean time, Sir Robert 


Walpole was created earl of Orford, and reſigned all 
his employments. The prince of Wales was, ſoon 


after, reconciled to his royal father, and a guard ap- 


pointed to attend him at Carlton-houſe; while ſome 
of the principal perſons in the oppoſition were ad- 
vanced to the higheſt employments: but ſtill the 
influence of Sir Robert ſeemed to operate on the 
miniſtry ; and his removal from his places was looked 
upon in no other light than as a ſham contrivance to 
amuſe the nation, CO NS TOY 


: 
n 


| 


it. A. D. 142. 664 
On the eighteerith of F ebruary, the parliament 


met, according to the time mentioned in their laſt 


adjournment; and petitions were preſented to them 
from the merchants of the moſt. eminent trading, 


towns in the nation, complaining that their goods 
had been taken by the enemy, becauſe the miniſtry 
had neglected to fend out force ſufficient to protect 
| them. This induced the houſe to reſolve itſelf into 
a committee, to conſider of the nature of theſe griev- 
ances; and the people in 
| redreſs, when they End that the miniſter, who had 
[| ſo long been the object of their reſentment, was re- 
moved from the council. 
vaniſhed; for many of thoſe who had ſo violently. 
| oppoſed the miniſtry, no ſooner found themſelves. 
| inveſted with power, than they reſolved to gratify 

their avarice and ambition, by acting on the. ſame 

principles with him. Diſputes aroſe among them, 
which were agitated with great heat on both ſides, 
while the intereſt of the nation was, in a manner, 
totally neglected. Some were for calling the late 

| miniſter to an account for his conduct; but others 

| oppoſed it, becauſe the profits that he had formerly 
enjoyed were now divided among themſelves: The 


neral began to hope for. 


But theſe hopes ſoon 


nation in general cried out againſt him, and were 
ſupported 1n the houſe by ſuch diſcontented members 


as had not been advanced to places in conſequence of 


the late change; but he was powerfully ſupported by 
many of thoſe who had formerly been his moſt inve- 


terate enemies. 


Motions were made in the houſe of commons to 
repeal the act for ſeptennial parliaments, and likewiſe 
the penſion- bill; but both theſe paſſed in the nega- 
tive, although ſupported by a powerful party. This 
began to open the eyes of the people; for as theſe 
two points were the principal objects the patriots 
pretended to have in view, and as their number had 
been conſiderably increaſed at the laſt general elec- 
tion, it was not doubted but they would have carried 
both the motions: but they were miſtaken; for thoſe 
who had appeared moſt beet while Sir Robert 
was at the head of affairs, now did all in their power 
to oppoſe every meaſure that tended towards pro- 
moting the intereſt and ſecurity of the nation. In a 
word, the people loſt all confidence in their repre- 
ſentatives; they had changed men, but the ſame 
meaſures were purſued, Thoſe who had been the 
ſtrongeſt in the oppolition, were brought over by 
penſions, or allured by titles; among whom was the 


| famous Mr. Pulteney, who had ſo long diſtinguiſhed 


but no ſooner was it preſented, than the miniſter was || himſelf in the houſe of commons. He was created 


earl of Bath, and gratified with a large part of the 
which, in reality, he might have done; but he ſeemed | 


crown lands ; but from that moment his popularity 


It is now time that we ſhould return to the conti- 


Britiſh nation had ſo liberally contributed towards 


| ſupporting. The earl of Stair, a man equally ac- 
make up the breach, and ſo reconcile himſelf to both. || quainted with war and 
Dr. Secker, then biſhop of Oxford, and afterwards | 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, was employed, on this 


plies, had been appointed 
commander in chief of the army, in the room of 
John duke of Argyle, who had reſigned all his em- 
ployments; and early in the ſpring that nobleman 
went over to the Hague, to try if he could. bring 
the united provinces'to declare in favour of the queen 
of Hungary. But although he was a man of the 
greateſt addreſs, and well acquainted with the paſſions 
of ſtateſmen, yet he found it impoſſible to bring over 


the Dutch to our meaſures. Accordingly he was 


recalled, and lord Carteret ſent in his room. The 
troops that had been raiſed in England for the ſer- 
vice of the queen of Hungary, embarked for Flan- 
ders the latter end of April, under the command of 
the earl of Stair. They were to be joined by twenty- 
five thouſand Hanoverians, and fix thouſand Heſſians, 
who had been taken into the pay of Great-Britain. 
But things took a different turn from what was ex- 
pected, as will appear in the courſe of this work. 

The king of Sardinia was convinced that he muſt 
ſtand or fall with the houſe of Auſtria; and there- 
fore, as ſoon as he heard of the alteration that had 


taken 


oy 
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taken place in the Britiſh miniſtry; he reſolved to j rations ; but they ſtill continued to deceive him wa: 
join his forces to thoſe of the queen of Hungary. || faiſe hopes: Accordingly a treaty wa Tm With 


| | x he N $ Con 
The French were terribly alarmed at this refotntion || between the king of Pruſſia and the quceg THR 
of his Sardinian majeſty; and as they doubted not gary, by which the Jatter gave up Sileſia, with the 
but their harbours would be viſited by the Britiſh. || province of Glatz in Bohemia, upon condition of 
fleets, they reſolved 10 put their navy on a proper || his withdrawing his forces, and ob erying a ſtrig 
footing. The Auſtrian arms; ftill attended with || neutraltty. The elector of Saxony made eace with 


ed of two of and thi 
t expoſed to the whole power of te 


quire the eſteem and ſecure the affections of her army, 
Wrote a letter to general Khevenhulter, deſiring him 
to thank the ſoldiers in her name, and to preſent. 
them with the pictures of herſelf and her ſon Mts h. 
No ſooner were the pictures ſhewn to the army, than | 
they ſeemed fired with enthuſtaſm in favour of Their: || 
ſovereign; and their whole conduct, during the te- 
maitider of the war, was a convincing proof of their 

. 
The critical ſtate of affairs in Bavaria induced the 
French to ſend # freſh reinforcement thither, in order 


Cxaſlaw, marched: towards Budweis, w ere he was 


to Urive the Auſtrians from Munich; upon which || che marſfiaf de K came up with a body of forces 


the garriſon, being afraid that they would be taken Ito oppoſe prince. Who WAS on 
priſoners, abandoned the place: but before the French cutting off the whole French army; bitt nothing 
_ eouſd:march thither, it was retaken by a large body || <ould' re. animate the drooping ſpirits of bis army; 
of Auſtfians. General Khevenhuller finding that || and they were ſo much ftruek with terror, that the 


another body of French, under the command of || never looked: behind them fill they came under ile 


duke Harcourt, were marching to oppoſe him, walls of Prague. Here they were | joined by the 
quitted rhe city of Munich; and, in order to ſecure || army under the command of marſhal de Belleiſle, 
2 retreat, threw! a bridge acrpfs the Danube. Both and-both ore reſolv 

armies came to àn engagement near the banks of the || methods for 

Danube, whete' the Bavarians were defeated with || prince Chatles came Within fight of the Fre 
confiderable '9R':” but prince Maurice of Saxony, || Prague, he encamped his men, and next day he was 
sfterwards known by the name of Marſhal Saxe, Joined by his brother, the grand duke. 


took" the town of Egra 3 while Glatz, And ſome other Tue marſhal de Bellei lle Was now ſo much diſtracted 


towns in Sileſia, being greatly reduced for want of || concerning what means he could uſe to preſerve his 
er- and having loft many of their men, were army, that he offered to give up Prague upon con- 

Jiged 60 farrender to che King of Pruſſia, who || dition that his men were allowed to depart, unmo- 
ſeemed to carry every thing before him. | Ro of Bohemia; but all the anſwer they te- 


The army under the command of prince Charles || ceived was, they muſt ſurrender priſoners of war. 


of Lortain amounted to upwards of forty thouſand This would have been a fatal ſtroke to France; and 


men, belides a large body of itregulars drawn from || had ir taken place, their. whole ſcheme would have 


the molt remote parts of the provinces. The Auftri- || been defeated; ſo that there remained nothing to be 
ans had the greareft confidence in prince Charles; | done but to defend the place to the laſt extremity; 
and, in general, he was ver ſuccefe | in ef e moſt. 

vented the king of Pruſſia from marching into Bo- {| able ſieges took place that we meet with in hiſtory... 
hemia, at leaſt for ſome time. This gave rent ſpirits On the twenty- eighth of July, the trenches were 


to the Auſtrians; and prince Charles finding himſelf opened; and although the Auſtrian eng. as mar ” 
de French, 


under an abfolute neceſſity of coming to a battle with || formidable in appearance than that of, the Frer 
the king of Pruſſia, both armies met at a place called || yet the latter were better acquainted with the arts of 
Czaſtaw, about thirty miles eaft from Prague. A attack and defence, and their generals behaved with 
were nearly equal in number, and both were com- They knew that the eſt ey ha 6 
oſed of as braveſoldiers as ever took the field. The j| tend with was famine, for they doubted not but the 
ting of Pruffia, after his men had done every thing | Auftrians would hinder the Hanes from ſending in 


in their nt was going to give way ; but the irre- proviſions. This happened juſt. as they expected; 
at followed the Auſtrian army broke into for in a ſhort time, meat was fold for three ſhillings 


moſt bloody engagement. enſued ; for both armies || the moſt .intrepid {Pure 7 | ene 
| rongeſt enemy they had to can- 


— 


gulars t in n nes 
the Pruſſian camp for plunder, and their example be- and ſixpence a pound, and horſe fleſh va eaten by 
ing followed by the regulars, the king embraced that many of the gentry, Forage was ſo. ſcarce, that 
opportunity to rally, and prince Charles was defeated, | fourteen thouſand horſes were either killed or turned 
with the lofs of three thouſand men. „„ | ch officers gave ever 

This victory might have enabled the king of Pruſſia had to putchaſe proviſions for the ſoldiers. 
to penetrate into the heart of Bohemia; but he began | On the twenty: ſecond of A As. th marſhal de 
to difcover that he could not put any confidence in ¶ Belleiſle made a-ſally, at-the head of twelve thouſand 
the French, who had hitherto deceived him with pro- | men, drove the Auſtrians from their works, filled 


miſes of new reinforcements.” This induced him to || up ſome! of the entrenchments, and took. general 


think of making peace with the queen of Hungary, ¶ Monty priſoner, belides killing ffreen hundred men. 
and no time ſeemed ſo proper as when the memory of Nor was; the bravery, of the Auſtrians leſs con- 
the late battle was recent in the minds of the Auſtri- | ſpicuous ; for prince Charles and the grand duke 
ans. A packet, With diſpatches, had been ſent to expoſed their perſons on every occaſion, in order to 
the marſhal de Broglio, the French general, which || animate the ſoldiers. Cardinal Fleury, who had the 
was, by miſtake, delivered to his Pruſſian majelty ; | utmoſt averſion to. war, propoſed bnngang about an 
and, upon peruſing the contents, he diſcovered thar || accommodation, and deſired the king of Oteat- Br. 
it was tho intention of the French court to ſpare their || tain, to become a mediator; but his late majeſty kne# 
army as much as poſſible, by throwing the burthen || that no confidence could be placed in any propa 
of che war upon him. In a letter to marſhal de made by the cardinal, and therefore rejected his over- 
Btoglio, and in a conference with marſhal de Belleiſle, || tures with diſdain. Finding himſelf baffled in this 
he upbraided them for not ſeconding him in his ope- [| undertaking, he wrote a letter to the Auſtrian won 
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sful, for he pre- and, In conſequence thereof, one of the moſt remark; | 
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looſe, while the French officers gave every thing they 
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erein he informed them, that he had oppoſed the 
705 but was over - ruled by the king and ara) de, 
Belleifle : and this letter, which made a conſiderable 

noiſe; was publiſhed at Vienna. 
It is not conſiſtent with the plan of this work to 
| deſcend to every particular that happened during 
this memorable ſiege, There were in the city, be- 
ſides the French army, at leaſt one hundred thouſand 
inhabitants, whoſe diſtreſs was beyond deſcription, 
nor was thete a poſſibility of relieving them: | The 
marquis de Fenelon, then ambaſſadof at the Hague, 


marſhal Maillebois ſhould be ſent to relieve Prague; 
for France had been, in a manner, exhauſted both of 
men and money. This, propoſal was ſtrongly oppoſed 
by the cardinal, who inſiſted, that if the brave army 
under the command of marſhal Maillebois ſhould be 
ſent into Bohemia, theri France would be left expoſed 
both to England and Holland; but the marquis de 
Fenelon having undertaken to keep the ſtates-general 
from engaging in the war, the meaſure was adopted, 
although apparently attended. with very dangerous 
conſequences. The emperor was averſe to this plan, 


becauſe his hereditary dominions were over-run by But notwithſtanding the vigilance of the A 


| 


| 


propoſed that the army under the command of the | 
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that he was not able to defend. This ſcheme he put 
in practice in ſuch a maſterly manner, as muſt con- 
vince every one that he was one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed generals of that age. | He ſent out ſome ſpies, 
who pretended to be deſerters; and they being taken 
to the Auſtrian general Lobkowitz; they intormed: 
him that the marſhal; during the next night; intended. 
to make a general ſally from a particular quarter of 
the town. The Auſtrians, not doubting the truth of 
this ſtory, drew off their forces to that quarter; andi 


603 


in the mean time; marſhal de Belleiſle made his eſcape 


from the place; and got at leaſt a day's march from 
Prague before prince Tata knew any thing of 
his departure. Three thouſand of the French were 
left in Prague; and Belleiſle continued marching ten 
days; over ice and ſhow; before the Auſtrians could 


come up with him: At laſt prince Lobkowitz get- 


ting intelligence what route they had taken; came in 
light of them; but not chuſing to venture on a 
eneral engagement with men reduced to a ſtate of 
1 he reſolved to block up ſuch paſſes as 
lay before them; and ſo prevent them from joining 
with the main body of forces in Bavaria. 
uſtrian 


the Auſtrians; and he inſiſted, that if they, were || general; yet the marſhal de Belleiſle roſe ſuperior to 


driven out of Bavaria, Prague would be relieyed of 
courſe. Nor was Maillebois leſs averſe to this mea- 
ſure than the emperor; but the orders ſent to him 
being abſolute, he began his march from the Lower 

Rhine about the middle of Auguſt, at the head of a 
brave, welE-diſcipjined army. The duke de Har- 
court was then in Bavaria, the imperialiſts were under 
the command of general Seckendorff, and the brave 
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[ 
| 
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| "at. Sec al At laſt, after a marc 
Khevenhuller watched their motions with an army of || one hundred and fifty miles; 


every difficulty. He made choice of. a road 10 
dangerous and unfrequented, that the enemy had 


no notion of his ever going that way; and although 


he was ſo much afflicted with the rheumatiſm, that 


| he was obliged to be carried in a ſedan, yet he gave 
orders in the moſt cool and deliberate manner; with- 
out ever FLA BALM. 
| ; 


of the hardſhips he ſuffered. 
over ſnow and ice, of above 
and ſurmounting incre- 


Auſtrians. ' But the principal object that engaged the || dible difficulties, he arrived ſafe at Egra, having loſt 


attention of Europe was the fate of Prague. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, ever attentive to his 
duty as a brave officer, no ſooner heard that the 
marſhal Maillebois was marching againſt, him, than 
he turned the fiege-of Prague into a blockade, and, 
committing the care of it to prince Lobkowitz, ſet 
out to meet the French, in order to prevent their 
marching into Bohemia. In his march he was joined 
by the troops under Khevenhuller, but not before the 
imperialiſts had, by forced marches, given them the 
dip; and, in their way towards. the French, camp, 
marſhal Saxe, become 4 11 55 favourite with-the army, 
joined them, ſo that Maillebois found himſelf ſtrongly 
ſupported. This junction of che three armies. Was 
entirely owing to the good conduct of count Saxe; 
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and from that time His knowledge in inilitary affairs. 


ſhone with ſuch a diſtin 
of operations was laid 
him. . 1 y Erin ee e ee 
Ide French, marſhals, Belleiſſe and Broglio, re- 
ſolving to avaił themſelves of the departure of prince 
Charles, made ſeveral ſallies upon the Auſtrians, who 
were at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege; ſo that all the 
detached parties of each army found an opportunity 
of joining together in two very Formidabl Il 
Prince Charles finding himſelf reduced to the alter- 
native of either venturing on a battle, the fate of 
which would decide the war, or leaving the kingdom 
of Bohemia expoſed to the French, reſolved to avail 
himſelf of the moſt triſſing circumſtance. ' DE! 
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own withour firſt conſulting 
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0 The ſcarcity of proviſions-had obliged the French | 


ny once more to divide itſelf into ſeparate bodies 
and prince Charles, who was well acquainted with 
the country, reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent their 
joining a ſecond time. This had the deſired effect; 
for the French being reduced to the greateſt extremity 


for want of proviſions, the main body under Maille. 


bois marched. towards Bavaria, where that general 


was diſgraced, and the command given to marſhal | 


Broglio, who had diſguiſed himſelf as à peaſant, to 


eſcape the Auſtrians, and in that manner had travelled 


* 


ſeveral days without being ſuſpecteeec. 
HBelleiſle, who had been obliged to return to Prague, 


was ſo cloſely blocked up by che Auſtrians, that he 


reſolved, if poſſible, to make his eſcape from a place 
UF | eh | SOT RP ELETELNS init 4 N 


e bodies. 


into any ne 


about a thouſand men through the inclemency of the 


weather, but none by any other accidents whatever: 
The troops left by him in Prague capitulated on the 


ſame day that he had completed his march, and were 
allowed to march to Egra; ſo that chis diſtreſſed city 
was relieved, after a ſiege of five months and ſome 
Such was the ſtate, of affairs in Germany during 


\ 


the year 1742. But we mutt now look to Italy, 


here the different contending powers were uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours to light up the. flames of 


war, and. bring the ſmaller principalities, as well as 


the moſt powerful ſtates, -into an alliance with them. 
The queen of Hungary, ſenſible that the king: of 
Sardinja, conſiſtent with his own intereſt; could nor 
join with France or Spain, reſolved to bring him over 


eic ae luſtre that no plan || oo. her meaſures; and accordingly diſpatched an am- 
baſſador, for that purpoſe, to the court of Turin. 


But the Sardinian monarch was too cunning to enter 

otiation till he had made propoſals to 
the court of London, in order to procure ſuck a 
ſubſidy as would defray his expences. Indeed the 
Engliſh miniſtry were now convinced that they ought 
hot to keep any meaſures of a pacific nature with 


* 
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France: the views of that court were now fully laid 


nne when it is conſidered in what manner 
they aſſiſted the Spaniſh fleet when it was oppoſed in 
the Mediterranean by: admiral Haddock, whoſe or- 
ders were of ſo ambiguous a nature, that he knew 
not in what manner to at, | + 

Admiral Haddock was now ſo much teduced by 
ſickneſs, that he found himſelf under an abſolute 
neceſſity of returning to England for the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of his health; and the command of the fleet 


devolved upon commodore Leſtock, who had lately 
arrived from the Weſt- Indie. 
As ſoon as the admiral had ſet ſail for England, 
the commodore made a proper inquiry into the ſtate 
of the fleet; and finding that the whole number of 
ſhips amounted to twenty-eight, he weighed anchor, 
and arrived ſafe in the harbour of Port-Mahon, in 
the iſland of Minorca. There he took in freſh pro- 
viſions;; and having reficted ſuch of the ſhips as were 
damaged, he failed from Mahon, and appeared be- 
fore the harbour of Toulon. The French, who 
| „ imagined 
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F men inte Italy; but alt 


dena, and hid all the towns under contribution. 
che part of the queen of Hun- 
K ty emed to Wear i moſt ptomiſing afpect in Ttaly. 


(> While these things were ering on the conti- 
in the moſt deplorable ſituation. 


army, to vita him 
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imagined that he had come there in a hoſtile manner, 
were filled wich conſternation, but nothing of im- 
portanee was done; and, in conſequence of the 
change that had tak en places in the Engliſn miniftry, 
admiral Matthews was ſefft to the Mediterranean, to 
take dpon him e command ef the fleet; and 
Leſtoce, who had; on former oceaſions, diſtin rbiſhed 


_ himſelf; was ralſed xo the de 55 an admi 
he 


This ſtep, in joining theſe two aditvirals together, 
was ConHd red 4b the möſt Fitipolitic meaſufe that 
could have deen purfued; for there had formerly 
been many differbrites between therm; and it was fiot 
doubted but they would do all in their power'toErofs 
each other. In the mean time, admiral Matthews 
rook care to put the fleet on the moſt feſpectable 
footing; and accordingly, ſoon after his arrival, he 
burnt Tore Spaniſh ſhips that had taken ſhelter in 
the bay of St. Tropez, on the coaft ef the Medi- 
terranenn. Tle alſo fent commodere Martin to 
Naples, to demand that the king of the two Sicilies 


would immediately withdraw his troops Front the 


Spanith army in Italy; and to ſign an Fagterment, 
that he would not give them any affiftance whatever. 
The whole city of Naples was filled with the utmoſt 
conſternation ut the peremptory manner in which the 
Engliſh aniiral made his demands; but neceſſity 
6bliged pride to give way; and the king of Sicily, 
eonſiſteht with 'the duty he owed to Tris people, was 
obliged to withdraw his troops, by which the Spanifh 
aur was conſiderably weakened. 

The Spaniards bad attempted to fend a large body 
ugh they were powet- 
fully aſfyſted by che French, yet ſuch was the fpiticed 
ednduct of the king 6f Sardiriia, that he drove them 
back from Piedmont with very conſiderable loſs. 
The Auſtriams in Italy taking freſn courage from 
this Ciroumſtance, returned to the dutchy of Mo- 


Phus every thing on 


king of Sardinia was her ally; 5 Ring of 
Naples was prevented from doing her any injury: 4 
ſome of che fmalter ſtates . overawed; while 
admiral Matthews Was cruifing in the VMediterratean, 


wprevent either the French ors patiiards from Janding 
any forces. 


nem of Europe, the Britiſh affaits in America were 
The admital and 
the obmnmander of the land forces could never agtee 
in any ſingle propoſal ; and the time that ſhould 
have been devoted towards profecuting the war, was 
ſpent in idle contention, the effect of Paſſion and ma. 
r 

A reinsorcemneht doc been ent over to ailniital 
Va in the Welt Indies; and it was propoſed to 
fail ro Po to-Bello, and from thence to J fend 4 de- 
tachment, over the ithmus of Darien, to Panantia, 


the capital city of that province. Adriral Vetnog | 8 


was of opinion, that no time ſhould be loſt; and 
therefore, having anchored in the harbour of Ports- 
Bello, he diſpatched Mr. Lowther, an officer of the 
proper intelligence concerning 
the ſituation © — 4 and what force would be 
neceſſary to reduce it. Upon the return 6f Mr. 


Lowther, a council of war was held, wherein he 


it as his opinion, that they could not, with 


tafery, attack the fort of Panama, on account of the | 


rainy ſeaſon, and the great ſickneſs that prevailed in 


the army. In this he was ſeconded by the other | 


officers of the land forces; and © admiral Vernon, 
vexed to the utmoſt, found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of teturning once more to Jamaica, to take 


in freſh proviſions, without having been able to do 
any thing for the ſervice of his country. So true is 


x, that nothing ſo much retards the progreſs of an 
army as differences among the commanders. - 
On the ſixteenth of November, the Briti pars 


Hament met at Weſtminſter; when the king informed 


them, th he had taken i into his pay ſixteen thouſand 
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Hanoverian and Hkchan fore, 7 in order to ſtrengs 
(the, g ren on the comrinent. He took. notice of the 


Eutdpe, particularly Germany; 
in the higheſt terms converning the 1 


un 
| that an alliance A the oh, w 3 . ay Red, 


—— — 


and he afſured them, that the ſtricte 


wat vould humble the Lower of Franc } 
and oe 8 more x "in $ I 
| obſerved, that although the ex nce. 0 

| would be 2 yet f rk eee 1 * N 
| the proper eftimates fhould be laid fore t 
mons, not 0 bitt they would con * 


ctable than ever. 


and therefore 


trib 
wards fup} orring him in the ſame chearful 1 5 


as they had hitherto done. This was what he ho 


tio perfor could have any reaſonable. e to; 


mould de abferved by Himſelf, colon 


His majeſty having left the houſe; and the com- 
mois Were returned, 9 1 debates arofe concerni 
the Words of the addr s that ſhould be be. preſented, 

This '6ppofition Was occafioned by the conduct of 
the dt dente members, who not being gratified 
according to their expectations, became as inveterate 
enemies co that thiniltty they had ſet up, as they had 
been to that which they pulled down. Bur all theſe 
artemp ts proved un lucceſsrul; for both houſes pre- 
ente Wolt dutiful and loyal addreſſes to his majeſty, 
wherein they a proved efitirely of every part of his 
conduct, and thanked him: for his great care in watch- 
ing ſo Atemively over the affairs Of Eur urope. They 
affared him, that nothing Thowld be wanting to ſup. 
port the. dighity of his mazeſty's Croupe, and ha 
his enemies i In. every 71 of Ye worl 

The committee © ways and means ws” into con- 
fideration in what manner the Proper ſupplies were 
to be raiſed ; for on the laſt day of this year, (1942) 
the national debt amounted to forty-eight millions, 
nine hundred and fiftcen thouſand for 39h pounds, 
ſixteeh „ and aine-pence hal 


land-tax was rai 1 to four L 


ſhillitigs | in 1 55 pound ; ſeven hundred and. fifty, thou- 
fand pounds were borrowetl on exciſe; bills, eight 
1 thouſand pounds were to be raiſed by : a lots 
; 6hie million Was taken from the finking fund, 
bel the whole overplus. of the. YXcheq hequer. Wo 
whole un ranted by parliament. to deff ray. the the 
encks al this year, amounted to five wolln, s 
vn ckred and PAL, thouſand one hundred HOT 
then were made to revive the place and pen. 
ſion bills, „and to enquire into the conduct of the 
earl of G ford during the laſt ten years af his admi» 
niſttatibn. But alte h, the: motions were 1 
ſüppotted by Sir Watkyn-Williams Wynn and Mr, 
bl vet they were thrown, out by a great ma- 
jofiry Another motion was made; , 72 his, majeſty 
enabled to take i into Britiſh Pay. A body, 9 
Hanceverian and FE gra ons as thopld be con · 
ſiſtent with thee $i ffairs on . 7 Fee. 


that tho tivops rs, not take art h the — 


of Hung ary, without bringing his eſty undler the 
= 4 SDS 1 12 7 dhe mine 
rity, that every thing done by his ma was in 
comp lance with the Weis of his gene but 
this 755 denied by thoſe in the oppoſition, - who in- 
ſiſted, that. what was promiled was upon . hope 
fition that the ſtates-general would Bag join 
forces with thoſe of Great-Britain, f in =; to op- 
poſe the French, and ſupport the queen of Hunga!) 
in che peactable poſſe! Fon of oy hereditary. "ery 
ritories. 
W. er was laid by: thoſe at the head of affairs c con 
cernin ag ch e balance. of power in Europe, which could 
not be maintained con iſtent with the Fo of " 


7 


the earls bf Oh 
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queſtion being put, it was carried in favour. of the 
Tiniſtty 'by 4 rear mgeftty. In the hotiſe of lords, 
it met with ſtill greater 93 roy 3 for earl Staniope 
moved, chat an Ribs "addreſs be 'preferited to his 


4 
* 


majeſty, praying; that he wonld take into His royal | 


conſideration "rhe" diftrefs' of the nation; in conſe. 
quence of the enormous 164d of tates; and chat he 
would be ple:iſed to diſcharge All ſuch foreign troops 
as had been taken into Brirfſh pay without the conſefit 
of parliament. This motion was ſeconded by the 
earl of Sandwich, and fopported by the duke of 
Bedford, the earl of Cheſterfield, viſcount Lonſdale, 
and lord Harvey. The principal ſpeakers in defence 
of the mitiiftry were; the lord-chancellor Hardwick, 
the duke of Newcaſtle, the earls of Cholmondeley 


and Bath, lofd Bathurſt and lord Carteret; forferin- | 


ments changed with the admiffioh into places. 
The next buſinefs upori Which the Parliament effi- 
tered, Was to take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
ticencts for the fale of wines and ſpirituous liquors, 
and to ithp6ſs other duties upon them thaki what had 
been dom hitherto. It appeared evident, that the 
late reftti&ion upon the tale of ſpirituous liquors 
had not been of any ſervice in promoting the heal 
ot morals of the people; and therefore, that the fa 
of thofe pernicious articles m iht become more com- 
mon, it Was propofed to lower the taxes. The whole 
bench of bikes voted againſt this meaſüre; and 
ihe archBiſhbp of Cancerbury, in particular, ſpoke 
Jong and Yearnedly on the ſubjet, Lord Harvey, 
who had been 5 9 7 ved of the privy-feal, vented alt 
his fplteh againſt the miniſtry, by comparing their 
conduct, in towering the duties on ſpirituous liquors, 
to a tyrant Who letꝭ looſe a Wild beaſt upon a Parcel 


of innocent children. Many eloquent rn wy 
were delivered in the houſe of lords on this memo- 
rable occaſion, particularly by the duke uf Bedford, 
of Chilterficld, SatQwich, and AylesfoHd, 
and the lords Talbot and Lonfdate. oo 

On the other hand, the bill was ſupported by the 
duke of Newcaſtle, the earls of Bath, Cholmondeley, 


and Ilay, with the lords Bathurſt and Carteret. Dur- 


ing this atgument, many brilliant fallies of wit were 
pune but on both ſides, particularly by the earl of 


lay, Who levelled his ſatire at the biſhops; and by | 
the earl vf Cheſterfield, who tipped up all the fores | 
of the miniſtry. At laft, the queſtion being put, it | 


was, as ufual, Carried in favour of the miniſtfy, by a 
„ ſo, 

The minotity in both houſes finding the power of 
the miniſtry too ſtrong for them to bverthtow, re- 
ſolved td give them a 


other. . Accordingly they moved, that an addreſs be 


pteſented to his majeſty, praying that he would order 


the proper officer to lay before the houſe copies of 
all papers and memotials, with the anſwers to chem 


chat had paſſed between the courts of Viettha and 
London: but this motion, with ſeveral others, Was 
catried in favour of rhe miniſtry, while thoſe in the 
oppoſition were provoked to the higheſt degree. 

On the twenty-third of April, his majeſty went t6 
the houſe 3 and having given his aſſent to the bills, 


delivered 4 ſpeech, wherein he told them, that he 


had ordered h's army, in e br. with that of the 
queen of Hungary, to croſs the Rhine, and watch 
the morions, of the French: that he had glven ordets 


to continue 4 ſtrong fleet in the Mediterratieah, to 


prevent the Spaniards from fetiding forces to Italy; 
and another in the Weſt-Indies : that he would not 
negle& any proper meaſures that could tend towards 
reſtoring the tranquittiry of Europe, and procuring 
ſuch an hondutable peace as would promote the itt- 


tereſt boch of his people and his allies. Laſtly, he 
thanked the cotimons for the cheatful maritier in 


which they had granted che ſupplies; told them, that 


vunlels we affifted the houſe of Auſtiiz: At lift the (| to fupporthim on any future occafioh ; and then the. 


bord. chancellor prorogued both houſes; 

During the beginning of this year, nothing was 
to be ſeen throughout che greateſt part of Europe; 
but preparations for opening the campaign: In 
Germany, the emperor . Charles VII; was at the 
heal of one party, ſtrongly ſupported by the French; 


— 


and, in 1 to him, was the queen of Hun- 
gary; Aſfited by Great-Britain. The Engliſh mi: 


niſtry endeavoured to prevail with the ftares-general 
to join in ſupporting the houſe of Aiiſtriaz and 
theſe endeavours, being ſeconded by the prince of 
Orange, who was extremely fond of wat, the Dutch 
raifed, or rather increafed, their army to forty thou- 
fand foot and five thouſand horſe, to be ready 'to 
march when ordered. This ſpirited reſolution in 
the ſtates, who had 6 long remained neuter; ſur- 
prifed all Europe; but, upon enquiry, it was found; 
| that they had been inſtigated by Mr. Van Haren, 
a young gentleman, and one of the deputies. He 
wrote elegant allegorical pieces; wherein he com- 
ared Holland to ancient Greece, when that farrous 


K — 


ved 'td gi the, trouble they could, by | 
ply ing them in parliament with dne motfön after än- 


the money ſhould be expended according ts theit 
direction; and doubted not but they would be ready | 


epublic was a by the Perfians and Mace- 
donians ; and theſe, pieces 17 univerlally read; 
1 were fouſed from a ſtare of inſenſibility: 

The king of Prufſſa was cultivating the arts of 
peace in his doniitiions. The new empreſs of Ruſſia 
refufed to join the French; and the king of Sweden 
was too far advanced in years to engage in any en- 
terprizes of a public nature. Such. was the ſtats 
of Europe, When catdinal Fleury paid the debt of 
nature, 16 the ninetieth year. of His age. He was 
a man of great political abilities, and ſeemed to 
Poſſeſs the untainted ſimplicity of the primitive 
ages. He had lived in an obſcure manner till he 
was upwards of ſixty years old, and then he way 
appointed biſh6p of Freijus; a ſmall living, and 
' ſituated in a very unhealthy part of, the Kingdom. 
At laſt ſuperior rherir brought him intb office, and 
the pope Rotidufed him with a cardinal's hat. As 
a miniſter, the PRs obje& he had i view was 
to promote the internal Happineſs of the French 
eee, to preſetve peace in i and tb maké 

is ſwyefeign great without oppreſſing his ſubjecks. 
in him the” French king loft an able miniffer, 4 
faithful ſefyant, and an honeſt man: and 985 


— 


he might have enriched his family at the expende o 
the public, yet he deſpiſed ſuch meanheſs; f 
extremely poor, Lewis XV. king of France, Wit! 
| his f6n, the late dauphin, viſited the cardinal in his 
laſt woments; and his dying advice to thethi was, 
to defiſt from any fatther connections im the war. 
fis Britannic maſeſty, ever faithfül in fulfilling - 
ſüuch conventions as he entered into with his allies, 
| reſolved to viſit, the continent; and therefòfe, ſpon 
after the prorogation of the parliament, he ſet out 
| for Hanover, where he arrived on the ſixth of N 78 
having firlt taken cate of the intertial peace er the 
| nation, by appointing a regency 16 de, wick plenary 
| powers duritig, his abſence, © © EONS 
„ The campaign had been opened this, year ſcoflet 


— oy 


r * 
* 


.. 


I chan Uſual. The queen of Hungary ſecmed th he 


in a proſperous ſtatè; for the Fretich army Had ſuf. 
fered confiderably during the preceding winter, ow- 
ing to the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and the ſoldljetg 
crowding thethſelves too heat Germati ſtoves, filled 
| with burning wood, the mbttality among them 

becatrie general, and vaſt numbers of them petiſhed 
| | he emperor took the field with what forces he 
could raiſe, and ſeettied determined to act in the moſt 
vigorous manner; but prince Charles of Lorraine, 
having gathered together an army of Auſtrians, attack- 
ed the imperialiſts, and gave them a total ovefthrow. 
Beides priſonets, five thoufand were left dead on the 
ſpot, and the whole baggagt and artillery of the 
emperot fell into the hands of the' Auſtrians. This 
victory opened a way for the Auſtfians to penetrate 
itito Bavaria, and the towns in general fut remdefed 
; 4 ' +3 ; 94 * 
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The French army, who expected that ſuch mea - 


vigilance of the earl o 
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on their approach. The diſcomfited emperor 
was obliged to, take ſhelter in 1 one of 
the imperial cities; but Mentzel, an Hungarian 
general, at the head of a ſtrong body of Pandours, 
drove him from it, ſo that he was obliged to ſeek 
ſhelter in Frankfort. bac 5 


The Britiſh forces; under the command of the | 


earl of Stair; began their march from the Lower 
Germany in the month of February, and on the 
nineteenth of May were joined by the Hanoverian, 
near the town of Aix-la-Chapelle. From thence 


the earl of Stair continued his march to the neigh- 


bourhood of Franckfort, where the emperor then 
was, and to whom he ſent a meſſenger to inform him, 
that his reaſon for marching into that part of Ger- 
many was to, reſtore the peace of the empire, and 
that no diſturbance ſhould be given to him. The reſt 


of the allies marched at the ſame time to join the earl 


of Stair, the whole amounting to about thirty-ſeyen 


thouſand men, encamped on the banks of the river 


ſures would be taken, reſolved to loſe no time, and 
therefore, on the fourteenth of May, the marſhal 
Noailles croſſed the Rhine and reduced the allied 
army to great hardſhips for proviſions. They even 
endeavoured to ſeize the town. of Aſchaffenburgh, 
where there was a bridge over the Maine, but the 

f Stair prevented them from 
utting their intended project in execution. His 


ritannic . majeſty, accompanied by the duke of | 


Cumberland and lord Carteret, arrived in the camp 
of the allied army on the nineteenth of June, and 


vas received amidſt the joyful; acclamations of the 
ſoldiers. The ſame afternoon he reviewed the army, 


and found them in exceeding good order, after which 
he took up his reſidence in the palace of Aſchaffen- 
e rp , los) 


. * 


But although the preſence of his Britannic majeſty 
raiſed the ſpirits of the ſoldiers, yet the allied army | 


was ſtill in great diſtreſs; for the French had -ſent 
out parties to ſeize all the, boats on the Maine, and 
which was ſtill worſe, the allies were in danger of 
being ſurrounded in their camp and made priſoners of 
war. In this diſtrefſed ſituation, news was brought 
to the king of England, that. prince Charles of 
Lorraine had: made himſelf maſter of. the greateſt 
part of Bavaria, and that a body of Heſſians and 
Hage ne were marching to join the allied army. 
This intelligence Iced bis Britannic majeſty to 
decamp in the night of the twenty-ſixth of June, in 


örder to meet, the auxiliary forces; for he was afraid, 


that had they continued cheir march much farther, 
they would have been ſurrounded and made priſoners 
„ . 
As ſoon as the French marſhal learned that the 
allied army had left their camp, he looked upon their 


deſtruction as inevitable, and therefore ordered thirty 
ſquadrons of dragoons to croſs the river and take | 
poſt at the village of Dettingen, through which he 


new they mult paſs. At the ſame time the marſhal 


Noailles ordered four regiments of foot to march 
acroſs two temporary bridges, and conceal themſelves | 
in a hollow way near the village of Dettingen, and | 
the duke de Grammont, to whom the command af | 


theſe. forces was given, had orders not to attempt 
any thing, till ſuch time as the allies ſhould be hem- 


med in between the riſing grounds, that there would. 


e no poſſibility of their eſcaping. All the paſſes on 
the Maine had been ſecured by the French marſhal, 
ſo that his Britannic majeſty found himſelf reduced 


to the alternative of either fighting on the moſt un- 


equal terms, or to ſurrender a priſoner of war, 
with his whole army. But all the precautions taken 


by the French general were rendered abortive by the 


precipitate conduct of the duke de Grammont, who, 
impatient of waiting any longer, advanced to a riſing 

round, and attacked the allies before the one half 
05 them had paſſed the defile. Here the French 
were led into the ſame ſnare they had laid for their 
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| enemies z for their cannon, on the oppoſite ſide of 


the river, not being able to give the detached party 
any aſſiſtance, great numbers of the French were 


led. 


— The marſhal de Noailles having ſeen. from the op 
polite banks of the river, the conduct of the duke 
de Grammont, marched to his aſſiſtance, but too 

late; for the allied army behaved with ſo much intre- 
pidity, that the French were defeated; with gredt 
| laughter, and that army which in the morning ſeem. 
| ed devoted to deſtruftion, was in poſſeſſion ; of the 
field before evening. Indeed the conduct of his 
Britannic majeſty, during the whole of the engage. 
ment, was conſiſtent with the character of a great 
hero. He rode through the ranks, encouraging, the 
men to exert themſelves to the utmoſt; and they 
| obeyed in the moſt chearful manner. No troops ever | 

behaved with greater bravery than. the; Engliſh, and 
ſome of their principal officers were killed, particy- 


| larly general Clayton, who was ſhot dead by a random 


brave Hanoverian officer ſhared the ſame fate; and 
the gallant duke of Cumberland, whoſe behaviour 
during the battle procured him the eſteemof all pre. 


1 S » 


ſhot from a French cannon. General Monroy, ; 
OJ 


ſent, was wounded in the leg, as were ſeveral other 
officers of the hi beſt diſtintion. „ 
It is certain, that whatever advantages were ob- 
tained on this occaſion, they fell to the ſhare. of the 
Engliſh ; but for all that, the French pretended 
they had obtained a complete victory. Few advan- 
tages, however, reſulted from it other than opening 

a paſſage for the Britiſh forces; and accordingly his 
majeſty continued his march to Hannau, where he 
was joined by the twelve thouſand Heſſians and Ha. 
noverians, under the command of prince George of 
„„ VJ 


* 


The earl of Stair ſent a meſſenger to the marſhal 
de Noailles, recommending to his care ſuch of the 
wounded ſoldiers and officers as had been left on the 
field of battle; and to the honour of the French let 
it be mentioned, that they treated them with the ut- 
ee ee eee 
The French army, removing from their camp near 
Frankfort, marched to a town called Offenbach, on 

the ſouth ſide of the Maine, exactly oppoſite ta 

| Hannau, where his Britannic majeſty, with the allied 

| army, then lay encamped, and both coptinued' for 


; * 


| ſome time looking at each other. 
In Bayaria prince Charles of Lorraine defeated the 

| marſhal de Broglio, and obliged him to retreat in the 
| moſt precipitate manner. The emperor was reduced 


— 


to ſuch poverty, that he actually wanted proviſions 
for his Fenty, and muſt have diſcharged 11. domeſ- 


| tic had not the marſhal de Noailles lent him forty | 


On the twelfth of July the marſhal, de Noailles 
| received information that prince Charles of Lorraine 
was marching, at the bea! of a, powerful army, to 
attack him, upon which he ſet. fire to his magazines, 
| and in four days arrived with the French army at 

Worms, near the Rhine. In the mean time prince 
Charles arrived at Hannau, where he was received in 
the moſt friendly manner by his Britannic majeſty, 

and the plan of operations for tha different armies, 
| was agreed upon. The emperor, unable to ſupport 
| his dignity, wearied out . with the fatigues of War, 
and feeling for the miſery he had brought on his ſub- 
| jets, by Fein made a dupe to-F NE councils, re. 


5 — 


» 


| ſolved to conclude a ſeparate peace with the queen of 


Hungary; but the Auſtrian miniſter would hearken 
to no terms of accommodation. Many of the Ger: 
man princes began to conſider the queen of Hungary. 
as too inflexible, and, at the ſame time, they pitied 
the unfortunate emperor, who longed carnefily for 
peace. The two laſt places of importance in his 
dominions, viz, Egra and Ingolſtadt, were taken by. 
the enemy, and in the laſt mentioned were found the 
records and archives of the electorate of Bavaria, 
the family jewels, pictures, plate, curioſities, and 


— 


moſt of the valuable things belonging to the Bavarian 
0 | | nobility. 
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nobility. This was a fatal ſtroke to the emperor ; 
and, to increaſe his misfortune, his kinſman and 
faithful counſellor, the archbiſhop of Mentz, was 
dead, and his ſucceſſor was a friend to the Auſtrians. 
A proteſt was ſent from the Auſtrian miniſtry againſt 
the election of the emperor, declaring it null and 
void; and the elector of Mentz, as high-chancellor 
of the empire, ordered it to be regiſtered. This 
occaſioned many diſputes among the German princes, 
each party eſpouſing the cauſe that ſuited their inte- 
reſts or inclinations ; but the moſt ſenſible complained 


of the conduct of the Auſtrians, in not hearkening to | 


terms of accommodation. 


Among thoſe who eſpouſed the cauſe of the empe- | 


ror, was the king of Pruſſia, who declared, that he 
could not behold with indifference the head of the 
empire treated in ſo indignant a manner. That prince 
finding that nothing could perſuade the Auſtrian mi- 
niſtry to hearken to reaſon, went to Frankfort, where 


he had an interview with the emperor, which oc- 


caſioned much ſpeculation, eſpecially as the Pruſſian 
monarch was convinced that no confidence could be 
put in the French; and the emperor's connections 
were ſuch, that he could not, without great difficulty, 
diſengage himſelf from them. | | 


Such was the ſituation of affairs, when his Britannic | 


majeſty, at the head of the allied army, croſſed the 
Rhine near Mentz, and eſtabliſhed his head-quarters 
in the city of Worms; while marſhal de Noailles 
retreated to Alſace, where he pitched his camp in the 
moſt ſafe and commodious manner. About the latter 
end of September, the allies marched from Worms 
to Spires, where they were joined by twenty thouſahd 
Dutch auxiliaries, who had marched from Holland, 
The army was now conſiderably increaſed ; and 
having taken every neceſſary precaution, they entered 
into winter quarters about the latter end of October; 
but the huſſars and pandours, with other irregulars 
belonging to the Auſtrian army, penetrated into the 
dutchy of Lorrain, and ravaged it in the moſt cruel 


— 


manner. Prince Charles of Lorrain, after an un- 


ſucceſsful attempt to croſs the Rhine, returned to 
the frontiers of Bavaria, where he diſtributed his 
troops into quarters of cantonment. ” 
The earl of Stair, either diſpleaſed that his advice, 
in ſome things, had been rejected, or becauſe the 
king ſhewed more reſpect to the foreign generals, 
deſired leave to reſign his command, and the king 
returned to Hanover. 
In Italy, the king of Sardinia raiſed an army of 
forty thouſand men, in order to oppoſe the Spaniards, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Savoy: but he was too 
inactive; for he rather remained on the defenſive, 
than offered to attempt any thing of- importance. 


Count de Gages, who commanded another army of 


Spaniards in Italy, tranſmitted accounts to Madrid, 


ten thouſand by ſickneſs: but the king of Spain, 
who was under the influence of his queen, ſent pe- 


remptory orders to the count to engage; and accor- 


dingly he croſſed the Panaro, and encamped in a 


place belonging to the pope, reſolving to act ſome 


time on the defenſive. He ſent ſeveral 33 letters 
to the king of Naples, to ſend him a freſh reinforce- 
ment : but however willing that prince was to aſſiſt 
the Spaniards, yet he knew, that if he had ſent them 
any part of his army, the Engliſh fleet would have 
battered down his capital. %%% ve iow 

n the month of September, prince Lobkowitz 
was ſent to take the command of the Auſtrian army 
in Italy, and immediately reſolved to take the field. 
Accordingly he marched againſt count Gages, who 
not having force ſufficient to oppoſe him, retreated 
to Fano, a ſmall town near the gulph of Venice, 
where he reſolved to wait for the Auſtrians. He 
cauſed all the paſſes and avenues leading to the town 


to be fortified ; but prince Lobkowitz, knowing that 


the place would naturally be given up on account of 
the ſcarcity of proviſjons, and not doubting but, 
before the expiration of the ſeaſon, the Spaniſh army 
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would be obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war, he 
did not offer to purſue them, but put his men into 
quarters. | 

The prince de Conti was ſerit, at the head of twelve 
thouſand men; to reinforce the army in Savoy, under 
the command of Don Philip; and to theſe were added 


60g 


four thouſand foot, drawn from the Spaniſh regiments 


in Catalonia, The deſign of ſending theſe troops 
into Savoy, was to attempt to force a paſſage through 
the Alps, which had been attempted” before by the 
marquis de las Minas, though without ſucceſs, and 
three thouſand of the Spaniſh ſoldiers were cut off. 
The united army of the French and Spaniards now 
amounted to fifty-ſix thouſand men. As it was diffi- 


cult to procure proviſions for ſuch a numerous body 


of men in the mountains of Savoy, where the poor 
peaſants have ſcarce as much as will ſupport them- 
ſelves, it was reſolved, in a council of war, to march 
to Chateau-Dauphine , but, after ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts, they found themſelves under the neceſſity 
of going into the ſame winter quarters they had oc- 
cupied before: ſo that nothing of importance was 


done againſt his Sardinian majeſty during the whole 


of that campaign. | 

In the Mediterranean, things remained in the ſame 
ſituation as the preceding year. Admiral Matthews 
had taken care to prevent the Spaniſh and French 
fleets from joining; but as the French reſolved not 
to act any longer in an underhand manner, it was 


agreed, that the fleet blocked up in Toulon ſhould 


be reinforced by ſome ſhips juſt finiſhed in that har- 
bour ; while another ſquadron was to be fitted out at 
Breſt, to intercept any reinforcements that might hap- 
pen to be ſent from England to the Mediterranean. 
But ſome ſhips belonging to the Spaniards being 
taken by Matthews, he found out the ſcheme laid to 
overpower him; and ſent notice of it to the miniſtry, 
earneſtly begging that they would ſend him more 
ſhips and men, the fleet being in a very miſcrable 
ſituation. | | 

Sir Chaloner Ogle. ſucceeded td the united com- 
mand of the army and navy, in the room of general 
Wentworth and admiral Vernon, who had both been 


| recalled home; but the Spaniſh admiral, de Torres, 


was ſtill in the harbour of the Havannah, with a 
large fleet; ſo that it could not be expected that any 
thing of importance would be done. . 

Captain Knowles was ſent, with a ſmall ſquadron, 
to attack one of the Spaniſh ſettlements called Porto 
Cavallo; but the governor, either ſuſpecting, or hav- 
ing ſome intelligence of the attempt that was to be 


made, cauſed the fortifications to be repaired ; and 


| Knowles, not being able to reduce the place, was 


obliged to fail for the iſland of Curacoa, belonging 
to the Dutch. A ſecond attempt was made on the 
ſame place; but although twelve hundred men were 
landed, under the command of major Lucas, yer 
ſcarce had they begun the attack, when they fell into 
confuſion, and were obliged to return to their ſhips. 

On the continent of America, things were in no 


better a ſituation than in the Weſt-Indies:: for al- 


though general Oglethorpe undertook a long, fa- 
tiguing march, to prevent the Spaniards from pene- 
trating into any of our provinces, yet he was obliged 
to return to Georgia, without having been able to do 
any thing of importance. 5 
Having thus deſcribed the ſtate of affairs abroad, 


we muſt now look back to England, where ſeveral 
things of importance happened that claim our im- 


mediate attention. In Scotlind, a regiment of high- 
landers had been raiſed, under pretence that they 
were to act as militia in preſcrving the peace of the 


country : but being ordered up to London, they 


were reviewed on Finchley-cymmon by general Wade, 
and then told that they mult embark at Graveſend. 


This they complained of, as inconſiſtent with the 


terms upon which they had been embodied ; and 
thererefore a large party mutinied, and ſet out, in 
order to return to their own country ; but they were 
overtaken by a regiment of dragoons, and brought 
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priſoners to the Tower, where three of them were 
ſhort, and the remainder ſent to the Weſt- Indies; 
while ſuch as had continued obedient embarked for 


Flanders, and behaved, in ſeveral Engagements with 


great bravery. Thi princeſs Louiſa of England be- 
ing married; by proxy, to the prince-royal of Den: 
mark, ſet out for that kingdom on the nineteenth of 
October, accompanied by the counteſs of Albemarle 


and baron Salenthall, 4 Daniſh nobleman. On the 


twenty-ninth, ſhe arrived at Hanover, and, on the 
eighteenth of November; was met at Altena by the 
prince; where they wete publicly married, and then 


amidft the acclamations of the peop | 
His majeſty being returned from Hanover; the 
parliament met on the firſt of December z and the 
ing; in his ſpeech, told them, that the ſituation of 
affairs on the continent had obliged him to head the 
army in perſon, where he had been joined by a large 
reinforcement from his good friends the Dutch : 
that, in order to reſtore peace to Europe, he had 


concluded a treaty with the queen of Hungary and | 


the king of Sardinia, the particulars of which ſhould 
be laid before them. He added, that it would appear 
to them, that he had nothing ſo much at heart as the 
reſtoring the public tranquylity : and concluded by 
telling the commons, that although the expence was 
great, yet it was neceſſary ; and therefore he doubted 
not but they would contribute, in the moſt chearful 
-manner, to ſupport the dignity of the crown, an 
promote the happinefs of the people. 25 
Great debates aroſe in the houſe of lords concern- 


ing the nature of the addreſs that ſnould be preſented 


to his majeſty: for the earl of Sandwich moved, that 
the Hanoverians ſhould no longer be continued in the 


pay of Great-Britain, becauſe they were of no real 


ſervice to. the nation. 

The motion, however, was over - ruled by a great 
majority, and twenty-five peers proteſted againſt it. 
It was much the ſame in the houſe of commons: for 
although ſeveral members moved for the diſcontinu- 
ation of Hanoverians in the Britiſh ſervice, yet the 
miniſtry carried all before them. That ſyſtem of 
bribery that had been firſt planned by Sir Robert 
Walpole, and brought to a ſtate of perfection during 


twenty years that he was at the head of public affairs, | 


had made the majority of both houſes a ſtanding 
council to the crown; and thus the public money 
was ſpent in debauching the morals of the people. 

This year John duke of Argyle died, in the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age. He was one of the moſt 
ſteady patriots that ever adorned any nation ' what- 
ever. No ſcheme propoſed by the miniſter was ever 
embraced or ſupported by him, if it appeared to be 
inconſiſtent with the rights of the people. He had 


| ſerved the crown in ſome of the higheſt departments 
of the ſtate ; but neither promifes nor threatenings | 


could ever make him ſwerve from that duty he owed 
to his country. He lived an honeſt man, and died 


| lamented by every lover of virtue. 


A. D. 1744 The firſt thing that the parliament 
took into conſideration, . was the raiſing the proper 


ſupplies for carrying on the war; and ſo great was | 
the power of the miniſtry, that ten millions were | 


granted, a ſum that increaſed the national debt to an 


enormous height, and burthened the people with taxes | 


almoſt intolerable to be borne. Many worthy 


members. of both houſes oppoſed ſuch ſcandalous | 
meaſures, by which ruin was threatened to the whole || 


nation. But their attention was led off by an event 
that called upon both parties to unite in the ſame 
common cauſe. 


Charles Stuart, the eldeſt fon of the pretender, 
had left Rome; and travelling through Italy in the 


moſt private manner, arrived in France, where he 
had a conference with the French king, who had 


invited him to Paris, in hopes of ſending him over 


to Britain; not doubting but the diſcontents in that 
kingdom would enable him to procure a powerful 
party, and by theſe means lead the Britiſh forces out 


continued their joufney to Copenhagen, the capital 
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of Flanders. Accordingly, a body of troops w 
raiſed in France to afliſt. him, and count Saxe on 
appointed the commander in chief. 
Count Saxe had been ſome time in England. | 

f fed D . : 282 nd, and 
| Had taken notice that there were but few pl 


3 phe, eie aces forti. 
| fied in a regular manner; and therefore, upon his 


things, an army of fifteen thouſand men was ordered 
to march to the coaſt near Calais, Dunkirk and 
Boulogne, where the yaung pretender was c ſee them 
embarked on board the proper tranſports, It is ne. 


* ; , ; 


in fome meaſure, been eommeneed between ug and 
the French, yet war had not been declared. and 
therefore our miniſtry ſent an expreſs to Mr. Thom , 
| fon, then at Paris, to remonſtrate to the French mi 
| niſtry on their conduct; but he only received evaſive 
anſwers, A fleet of men of war had been fitted out 
at Breſt, as a convoy to the tranſports ; and the com. 
mand being given to M. Roqueteuille, that admiral 
| ſailed up the Britiſh channel, but was difcovered by 
ſome Engliſh cruifers,, who took ſhelter in the har. 
of admiralty. Sir John Norris was ſent to take upon 
him the command of the fleet; and being joined by 
ſome other ſhips of the line, he found himſelf fy. 
perior to the enemy. C0000 
The deſign of the French was to have landed theit 
forces in Kent, and thereby ſtrike ſuch a. terror into 
the people in London, that they would be obliged 
to abandon their houſes; but the Engliſh miniſtry 
took every precaution to fruſtrate their deſigns, Se. 


* 4 


forts, and the governors and commanders of garriſons 
were ordered to repair to their reſpective ſtations; 
The militia were railed ; the laws in force againſt the 
papifts and non-jurors were ordered to be put in exe- 
cution ; and the earl of Stair was again appointed 
commander in chief of the amy. 
In the mean time, the French went on with their 
| preparations for the embarkation of their. forces; 
and ſeven thouſand went on board at Dunkirk, while 
M. Roquefeuille attempted to get up the channel; 
but ſtopping near the Iſle of Wight, he was informed 


He ſent Mr. De Barreil, his ſecond in command, with 


Dunkirk; while he ſet ſail with the reſt of the fleet, 
and came to an anchor at a place called Dungenneſs, 
eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of Dover. 5117 7240 
concerning the French fleet, ſer ſail from the Downs, 
and would have come up with them, had not the 
wind ſhifted about, ſo. that he was obliged to caſt 
| anchor within two leagues of the enemy. This in- 
duced the French admiral to call a council of war, 


to their own coaſt, becauſe they had not force ſuffi- 
| cient to oppoſe. the Engliſh. . Accordingly they 
| weighed anchor; and a hard gale ſpringing up, they 
| arrived off Cape Barfleur 'in a very ſhattered. condi- 
| tion. The tranſports in particular were ſo much 
diſtreſſed for want of neceſſary proviſions, that many 
| of the men were ſo extremely ſick, that they were 

obliged to be landed; and this mighty armament, 
| which had made fo much noife, ended in nothing. 
| The Engliſh remained maſters of the ſeas; and Sir 
John Norris returned with his ſquadron to the Downs, 
from whence he detached ſeveral ſhips to annoy the 
enemy. The pretender, who, a few weeks before, 
ſuppoſed that he would be able to make himſelf 
maſter of England by conqueſt, was obliged to te. 


he was, looked upon him in a very cold and indif- 
ferent manner. _ | dat onge 

The ſuſpicion of danger, in conſequence, of 3 
foreign invaſion, induced the parliament to ſet aſide 
the habeas corpus act; and, in conſequence thereof, 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were taken into auſtooys 


return, having made a proper repreſentation of ther, © 


ceſſary to take notice, that although hoſtilities had. 


bour of Plymouth, and ſent an expreſs to the board 


veral regiments were ordered to march towards the 
coaſt oppoſite France; proper care was taken of the 


that the Engliſh ſquadron had deſerted their ſtation. 


two ſhips of the line, to haſten the embarkation at 


Sir John Norris, who had received information 
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and the reſult of it was, that they were to ſail home 


turn to Rome; for the court of France, whoſe tool , 
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proof of their guilt appearing, the court of 
ed ate eee Wark to bail, and they were 
ſoon after diſcharged. On the eighteenth of March, 
fix thoufand Dutch forces arrived at Graveſend, in 
conſequence. of a former treaty; and the F rench 
king finding all his ſchemes rendered abortive, de- 
clared war againſt Great-Britain on the twentieth day 
of March. On the thirty-firſt day of the ſame month, 
kis Britannic majeſty publiſhed a counter-declaration 
of war, to the great joy of the nation; for the people 
in general had long beheld, with indignation, the 
inſults daily offered to the Britiſh flag; while the 
moſt ſolemn treaties had been diſregarded, and public 
faith, the baſis of peace, trampled on. | 


War was, at the ſame time, declared againſt the | 


queen of Hungary, by the French; fo that nothing 
was to be ſeen but preparations for taking the field as 
early as poſſible. On the third of April, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and, in a moſt pathetic 
ſpeech, informed them, that, with reſpe& to the 
event of the war, and the ſupport of his faithful and 
loyal ſubje&s, he depended on the divine providence. 
He told them, that he had not drawn the ſword till 
forced to it; and that, as he had but one intereſt with 
his people, ſo he depended upon them for ſupport: 
Affectionate and loyal addreſſes were preſented by 


both houſes to his majeſty; and a bill was brought 


in, to make it high-treaſon in any Btfitiſh ſubject to 


correſpond with the pretender. © This bill having 


paſſed in the houſe of commons, was carried to the 
upper houſe, where the lord-chancellor Hardwicke 
moved; that an amendment ſhould be made, by ex- 
tending the act to the natural lives of the pretender's 
two ſons. Debates aroſe upon the merits of the 
amendment; for it was argued, that however impru- 
dent it might be in Britiſh ſubjects to correſpond 
with ſuch as had the moſt diſtant claim to the crown, 


yet it was inconſiſtent with humanity to make it cri- 


minal, particularly high-treaſon, the greateſt offence 
that can be committed in the eye of the law. It paſſed, 


however; by a ſmall majority, though not till eigh- 


teen lords had entered a proteſt againſt it: and when 
it was ſent down to the commons, great oppoſition 
was made to the amendment by thoſe who had framed 


the bill; but the court party carried it, and ſoon 
after it received the royal afſent. The parliament 


was prorogued on the fifteenth of May, when his 
majeſty told them, that the vaſt preparations then 
making by the French was a proof of their ambitious 


views, and therefore the ſafety of the nation depended 


on oppoſing them in the moſt vigorous manner: and 
he thanked the commons for their generoſity in fur- 
niſhing the ſupplies. ns BE 

The fleet under the command of admiral Matthews 
had been ſtrongly reinforced ; for he had no leſs than 
forty veſſels, twenty-eight of which were of the line. 


On board were fifteen thouſand ſeamen, with eight 
hundred men drawn from the garriſons in Minorca. 


The French and Spaniſh fleets had been, for a con- 
ſiderable time, blocked up in the harbour of Toulon; 
but the queen of Spain, who could ſet no bounds to 
her ambition, ſtirred up the French to give abſolute 


orders for their admirals to engage. Accordingly an 


expreſs was diſpatched to Toulon ; and on the ninth 


of February this year, the combined fleet came out 


of the harbour; and admiral Matthews, who had 
watched all their motions, made the neceſſary prepa- 


rations to attack them. Leſtock commanded the left 


wing, or rear; Rowley the right, or van; and 
Matthews the center. But the wind dying away, 
they were obliged to come to an anchor. Next day, 
towards the evening, both fleets came very near to 
each other; but neither the French or Spaniſh admi- 


rals ſeemed willing to engage, becauſe of the ſuperior 


force of the Engliſh. However, the admiral reſolved 


to loſe no time, and therefore gave orders for a ge- 


neral attack; but Leſtock kept back his ſhips, and 
ſuffered four of the Spaniſh ones to pafs him. The 
captains Hawke, Cornwall, Oſborne, and Forbes, 
behaved with the moſt unparalleled bravery; but 


| 
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ſome of the other captains acted in ſuch a manner, as 
to be a diſhonour to their country. Captain Cornwall 
commanded the Marlborough; and; after reducing 
the Real, the Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, to a perfect 

wreck, had both his legs ſhot off, and at laſt was 
killed by one of the enemy's chain-ſhot. The com- 
mand having devolved upon the firſt lieutenant, the 
ſhip continued to fight till near five in the evening, 
when ſhe was towed out of the fleet; . as unfit for 
action. The Royal. Philip, another Spaniſh ſhip; 
was ſo much diſabled, that admiral] Matthews ordered 


one of the fire-ſhips to burn her. Theſe fire-ſhips 
are filled with gun-powder; and other combuſtibles; 


with grappling-irons on the fronts and ſides; which 
fix them to the enemy's ſhips ; and then the ſailors 
getting into boats, ſet fire to them; when all blow up 
together, It is the conſtant practice to ſend one of 
the large ſhips to protect the fire-ſhip from being 
blown up by the enemy; and Matthews took that 
precaution, but the captain did not obey his orders; 
In the mean time, the brave captain Mackay, who 
commanded the fire-ſhip, though unſupported by any 
veſſel whatever, continued to advance; and-Leſtock 
having ſuſfered the Spaniards to advance, Mackay 


ſaw his deſtruction inevitable, and therefore refolved 


to loſe his life in the deſtruction of the Royal Philip. 


In conſequence of that deſperate reſolution, he got 


up along-fide of the Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, and 
lighting a match, ſet fire to the combuſtibles, and 
was blown up, without doing any other damage to 
the enemy than covering their decks with the wreck. 
The Namur, in which admiral Matthews was, ſuf- 
fered much in this engagement; and had ſhe not been 
aſſiſted by the brave captain Hawke, in the Berwick, 
ſhe muſt have been deſtroyed: Hawke took one of 
the Spaniſh ſhips of the line; but ſhe was the next 
day retaken by the French, who finding that ſhe was 
not fit for ſervice, burnt her. Towards the evening, 
the French admiral, M. de Court, attacked that part 
of the fleet under the command of Rowley; and 
although Leſtock was witneſs to this. yet he did not 
ſo much as offer him the leaſt aſſiſtance. Night 
coming on, the firing ceaſed; but next morning, 


Matthews ſeeing the enemy to the lee ward, continued 


in purſuit of them till dark. In the morning, the 


enemy's ſhips were diſcovered from the top-maſt- 


| 


head, and Leſtock was ſent in purſuit of them; but 
before he eould come up with them, Matthews gave 
the ſignal for him to deſiſt, and ſteered for the iſland 
of Minorca. The Spaniſh fleet, under the command 
of Don Navarro, got into the harbour of Cartha- 
gena, and that of the French into Alicant. 

As ſoon as Matthews arrived in Minorca, he de- 
prived Leſtock of his command, and ſent him a 
priſoner to England. The public were much divided 
in their opinions concerning the conduct of the two 
commanders; but certain it is, they were men that, 
from motives of private reſentment, ſacrificed the 
public intereſt; ſo that, notwithſtanding the vaſt ex- 
pence the nation had been at in fitting out the fleet, 
and after many brave men had been killed, no ad- 
vantages were reaped from an engagement which, 
if rightly conducted, would have been the deſtruction 


of the Spaniſh and French navies. Matthews hav- 


ing reſigned his command of the fleet to admiral 
Rowley; and coming to England, was put under an 
arreſt by order of the government. A committee of 
the houſe of commons was appointed to enquire into 
his conduct, and that of admiral Leſtock; but they 
not being properly acquainted with the import of 
ſea· terms, nor the form of naval engagements, pro- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, praying that he 
would iſſue his warrant to a court- martial to try the 
delinquents. As is, cuſtomary in ſuch caſes, many 
of the evidences were abroad; ſo that the court- 
martial did not deliver their judgment till the latter 
end of the year 1746, when Leſtock was, to the 
ſurprize of every one, acquitted, and Matthews 
declared incapable of ever ſerving his majeſty, and 
all his commiſſions were taken from him. Peopte in 


general 
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general blaimed the court martial, nor is it fully | 
nown to this day, which of the commanders were 
- molt deſerving of cenſure; .. Both were men of cou- 
rage and abilities, but ſome. private reſentment ope- 
rated fo ſtrongly upon their minds, that no good 
could be expected from any thing undertaken by 
them in concert: . ke 
ä 20 The mediterranean being thus in a manner left 
open, the Spaniards had an opportunity of ſending 
forces and proviſions to Italy, While Don Philip was 
ſupplied in the ſame manner by the French. The 
Sardinian army, which had hitherto only guarded the 


| pms of the Alps, had ſent a ſtrong detachment to 
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| of them under the ſevereſt penalties. 


— 


ä 


ice, and that place being conſidered as of the ut- 
moſt importance, Don Philip and the French general 
reſolved to attack it. This was one of the boldeſt 
reſolutions that could have been formed, becauſe: in 
that mountainous country a ſingle battalion ean ſtop 
a whole army; and what was ſtill more, the king of 
Sardinia had formed a ſtrong camp near Villa Franca, 
which ſeemed almoſt impregnabbe. 
Aͤbout the latter end of March Don Philip and 
the prince of Conti, having collected their forces 
together, croſſed the Var, a river that runs from the 
Alps, and having taken the city of Nice, they ad- 
vanced to attack the cainp of the king of Sardinia 


in the midſt of rocks and mountains almoſt inacceſ- | 


ſible. A detachment from the forces on board the 
_ Engliſh fleet were ſent to aſſiſt the king of Sardinia; 


but the French and Spaniards, animated by the ex- | 


ample of the two young princes who .commanded 
them, made themſelves maſters af the firſt lines that 
Gay as an adyanced guard to the batteries of Villa 

ranca. Every thing gave way to the ardour of the 
French and Spaniſh troops, and although they loſt 
above. ſix thouſand men, yet they proceeded from one 
rock to another, and made priſoner the marquis de 


above three thouſand men under his command. 
Another moſt furious attack was made on, Montal- 
ban, a ſtrong fort belonging to the king of Sardinia, 
and taken after an obſtinate reſiſtance ; while the re- 
mainder of the Piedmonteſe army embarked on board 
the Engliſh fleet, and were landed at a town called 
Oneglia, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Genoa, _ 

A paſſage being thus opened into Italy, the 'Spani- 
ards advanced to Oneglia, from whence the Piedmon- 
teſe troops,. under the command of general Sinzan, 
retreated and encamped at a place called Gareſſio, 
ſituated among rocks almoſt inacceſſible. But not- 


Suze, natural brother to the king of Sardinia, and | 


withſtanding all the advantages obtained by the 


French and Spaniards, yet they were in great want 
of proviſions in a country not capable of cultivation ; 
and the artillery was obliged to be drawn by the 
ſoldiers. -This induced the prince of Conti to pro- 
poſe to Don Philip, that, in order to preſerve the 
army, they muſt endeavour to return to the borders 
of France ; and accordingly, on the ninth of June, all 
the detached parties being called in, they crofſed the 
Var, and ſoon after reached the Upper Dauphine, 


where they ſeparated in order to prepare for entering | 


Italy by Demont, and ſome other paſſes that were 


then guarded by his Sardinian majeſty, who had || 


taken every proper precaution, and although not an 
active general, yet diſplayed a large ſhare of military 
{kill in oppoſing the enemy. . 

On the eighteenth of July, early in the morning, 
the French and Spaniſh armies, having ſtruck their 
tents, began to put in practice their intended ſcheme 
of forcing a paſſage into Italy, in a more advantage- 


ous manner than what had been attempted before. 


The undertaking was one of the moſt hazardous that 


could have been imagined, the Sardinian troops had 
every advantage on their ſide; but the French and 


Spaniards ſurmounted all difficulties, and took the 
paſs of Monte Cavallo, although defended by a 


detachment of twelve hundred men. The French 
grenadiers leaped into the intrenchments, and by the 


| A. D 1744. 
diſcovering them, took one redoubt after 
though not without the loſs of near four 
men. The king of Sardinia, driven from his e 
holds, reſolved to collect all his forces together a 
provide fot the ſafety of his capital city of Tuch 
The French and Spaniſh armies, fluſhed with faccer.. 
continued their march through defiles almoſt inac. 
ceſſible, and the whole plain country of Piedmont 
being now laid open to them, they exacted heavy con- 
ttibutions from the people, and enforced the payment 


another, 


Don Philip and the prince of Conti reſolved. hs 
attack Coni, a ſtrong fort about ten leagues ſoutk 


of Turin, and garriſoned by twelve hundred men, 


under the command of baron Leutrum, who had 
taken every neceſſary meaſure to put it in a proper 
ſtate of defence, fo as to preſerve it to the laſt extre. 
mity. The king of Sardinia having been joined by 
the forces under general Pallavicini, found himſelf ar 
the head of thirty-fx thouſand men, and conſcious 
that if Coni fell into the hands of the enemy, they 
would ſoon be maſters of Turin, his capital city, re- 
ſolved to put the whole upon the hazard of a battle, 
a ſtep much more conſiſtent with ſound policy, than 
to remain inactive. Accordingly, he marched to 


before the walls of Coni, but found it impracticable 
to bring them to a general engagement. The ſeaſon 
of the year, however, ſeconded his operations; for 
the French and Spaniſh armies had ſuffered ſo much, 
that they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and march 
back to Dauphine, leaving their ſick and wounded 


majeſty. $ 


» 4 


Lobkowitz carried on the war ' againſt: the Spaniſh 


— — 


king of Spain; becauſe, as he alledged, he had been 
treated in a very illegal manner by the courts of 
London and Vienna. He infinuated farther, that 
the queen of Hungary had attempted to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection in his dominions, and that prince Lobko- 
witz was to aſſiſt in driving him out of his hereditary 
dominions. The army under count Gages had march- 
ed towards the Neapolitan territories, while the Auſ- 
trians marched towards Rome; and it was reſolved 
by the king of Naples, that both ſhould come to a 
general engagement; and accordingly they came in 


ſight of each other in the neighbourhood of Velle- 


tri, about twenty- ſeven miles eaſt of Rome, where 
they threw up entrenchments. For ſome time they 
remained inactive; but prince Lobkowitz, having 
received intelligence that one wing of the Spaniſh 
army was quite uncovered, reſolved to ſurprize it and 
ſeize on their head quarters in the town of Velletri, 
where their ammunition was kept. 


the head of ſix thouſand Auſtrians, forced the ad- 
vanced guards, and, entering the town, put all thoſe 
whoſe oppoſed him to the ſword, while ſuch. as ſub- 
mitted were made priſoners of war. The king of 


being taken; but count Brown being afraid that his 
retreat would be cut off, marched out of the town, 
ſo that no beneficial conſequences flowed from an 
enterprize ſo hazardous in its own nature, and fo well 
conducted. As 'moſt of the Auſtrian foldiers had 
been taken from cold countries, ſo the climate of 


at autumn deſtroyed. them- in great numbers, and 
prince Lobkowitz, who. imagined himſelf on the eve 
of victory, found his army daily decreaſing. Count 
de Gages, who from the whole of his conduct, ſeems 
to have been a very experienced general, reſolved to 


tavour of a fog, which prevented the enemy from 


" (7 


thouſand 


attack them in the inttenchments they had thrown up 


behind them to the mercy of the Piedmonteſe, and 
the whole country in poſſeſſion of his Sardinian 


In the more interior parts of Italy, the prince 


forces; and the king of Naples, having pulled off 
the maſk, declared that he would aſſiſt his father the 


This project was executed in ſuch a manner as 
muſt for ever reflect honour upon the prince; for 
about midnight count Brown, having been ſent at 


Naples and the duke of Modena, narrowly eſcaped 


Italy did not agree with their conſtitution. The heat 


avail himſelf of the diſtreſſed condition of the Auſ- 
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Auſtrian army; and therefore ; as ſoon as he heard that greatly eſteemed by theif reſpettive ſovereigns. Wade 
they had marched from Velletri, he reſolved to harals |} had been brought up under the great duke of Marl- 
them as much as poffible. Accordingly he {truck his |} borongh ; Aremberg had ſerved in many 'campaigns 
rents; and coming up with the Auftrians under the | with prince Eu ene; and count Maurice was de- 
walls of Rome, Where part of them had croſſed the || ſcended from thoſe heroes who had eſtabliſſted the 
Tiber, and broke down the bridges, a ſmart engage. liberty of the united provitces. The only thing that 
ment enſued, in which the Auſtrians were the greateſt || tended towards retarding the progteſs of the allies, 
ſufferers * Al the ſame time, great numbers of their | was the conduct of the Dutch: or althou ch they id 
ſoldiers 'deſerted, ſo that the prince's army was te- had taken the field, yet they were very un wi ling to 
duced to à handful of men; but W engage; and therefore ſent count de Waſſenaer to 
he made good his retreat, amidſt à thouſand diffi- |} Lewis, to expoſtulate with him on the terfors they 
culties. At Gabbio, in the territory of Bologna, he were under, becauſe of his army being ſo near the 
received information that the French and Spaniſh I frotitiers of their provinces. But the French Einig 
troops had been driven out of Italy, which gave] told the Dutch miniſter, that he had long borne wit ; 
freſh ſpirits to the forces under his command; ande the inſults of his enemies; but as his indulgence had 
he put them into winter quarters in the neighbour- only emboldened them in theit deſigns againſt him, 
hood of Imola, about onè hundred and A. I W he was determined: riot to hearken to any terms; but 
north-weſt of Rome; while the count de br to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour. © 
able to purſue him any farther, retired to Viterbo, |} The city of Courtray ſurrendered ät the approach” 
on the eaſt of Rome, and the winter was ſpent in of the French; and Menin, one of the Dutch frontier 
making preparations for anopher-campaygte Ts downs, in which was a gatriſon of fifteen hundred | 
was the ſtate of affairs, with reſpe& to military ope- |} men, was taken, after a ſiege of four days, and'both”. 
rations, in Italy, during this year; and therefore ve ſoldiers and officers made priſoners of wat, Thirty ; 
muſt now turn our thoughts to another part of thouſand French, under the command of count Cler- 
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Europe. WG. Oo A mont, attacked Yptes; in which way a gatriſon of 
In Germany, the emperor ſaw himſelf ſtripped of || to thouſand five hundred men, commanded by the 
every thing, and reduced to the neceſſity of living || prince of Heſſe Philipſthal. The ſiege of this city 
6h a penſion from France; but even that diſtreſs began on the firſt of June, and continued till the 
became of ſervice to him. Other princes beheld || fourteenth, when moſt of the outworks being taken, 
with indignation the inflexible ſpirir of the houſe of the governor! was forced to capitulate. This im- 
Auſtria, that would not hearken to any terms; and” ||| portant: event opened à way for the French to pene- 
therefore the kings of Sweden and Pruſſia, with the' ||| trate into the center of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
elector Palatine, entered into a confederacy with, ||| wbere the garriſons ſutrendered almoſt as ſoon as 
France, in order to ſupport the emperor, and trouble ||| attackeeegegadd 8 
the queen of Hungary. A declaration of their in-. The allies could not ſtop the pos of the? 
tentions was publiſhed, with this view, that the || French; and their generals behield their towns taken, 
people of England, ſeeing ſuch a confederacy formed one after another, Without being able to give them 
againſt the queen of Hungary, might be induced to any aſſiſtance. The French king made his public 
withdraw from her any farther aſſiſtance. The king || entry into Dunkirk” in the moſt pompous manner, 
of Pruſſia ſent an order to his ambaſſador at London || imagining that every thing would give way to His 
to remonſtrate to our court on the impropriety of || Arms; but news| was brought him, that prince 
diſtreſſing the head of the empire, and granting too Charles of Lorrain had croſſed the Rhine in fight of 
much power to the houſe of Kuſtria. This memorial ||. the French army, at the head of ſeventy thouſand 
was publiſhed in all our news-papers, and it con- men; and had entered Alſace, after taking poſſeſſton 
vinced our miniſtry that the king of Pruſſia was well of the important pals ef Lauterbürg. 
acquainted with the ſtate of parties in England. |] The conduct of prince Charles in croſſing the 
The king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, reſolved || Rhine did him great honour, and aſtoniſned all 
to avail himſelf of the convention that had been- || Europe, for it Was; locked upon as next to'impoſ-' 
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formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and therefore || fible; but the activity of the prince, and the perſe- 
b> entered into an agreement with ek pm Fa Hun: I verance of his troops, -furmounted every difficulty. 
gary, to furniſh her with thirty thouſand men. In |] Marſhal Coigni, who commanded the French army 
return, the queen was to give him a part of Stleſia; || on the Rhine, ſaw with aſtoniſfiment the Auſtrians 
to which he laid claim by an ancient title; for all the || in poſſeſſion of Alſaee, and the Whole province of 
German princes havè claims, or at leaſt pretend to' || Lorrain laid open to prince Charles. He ſaw no 
have, to each other's territories. But money was an- other means left but that of cutting his way through = 
other motive with the king of Poland: he expected || the enemy, which he attempted, and a bloody battle 
a ſubſidy from Britain; for moſt of the German || enſued'; but the French were defeated, and obligec 
princes are ſo poor; and live in ſuch an extravagant [| to return to their former ſtation; while flying parties 
manner, that tay let out their troops to ſuch as bid || infeſted. the neighbourhood” of Lorrain; and king 
moſt for them. oo J If Staniflaus, with his whole court, Was obliged/to 

Tbe French king, determined to proſecute the war || retire from his capital city of Nancy. When news 
to the utmoſt, aſſembled an army of one hundred and || of this was brought to the French king, he did not 
twenty thouſand men in the Netherlands, under the || heſitate one moment concerning the proper ſteps to 
command of marſhal de Noailles and count Saxe. be taken; but leaving an army" of” forty- thouſand 
Lewis XV. having heard that his army was aſſem- men, under the command of * marſhal Sake, to pro- 
bled, ſet out from Paris, in order to be preſent duræ || re& his new conqueſts in Flanders, he ſer out to join 
ing the campaign; for, from a variety of concurring || his army on the Rhine, accompanied by the marſhal 
Circumſtances,” he doubted not of being ſucceſsful. de Noailles, at the head of above fifty thouſand men. 

On the fourth of May, the French king reviewed || Upon his arrival at Metz, in Lorrain, he received 
his army at Liſle; and made ſevetal regulations re- information that an event of the utmoſt importance 
lating to military diſcipline, which, for ſome time, || had taken place, and drawn the attention of prince 
had been too much neglected. The confederate army, Charles to afiother part. The king of Pruſſia marched 
compoſed of Britiſh, Dutch; Hanoverians, Heſſians, || through Saxony into Bohemia, at the head of eighty- 
and Auſtrians, amounting to about ſeventy- ix thou? four thouſand men, and a large train of artill ry; 
land, encamped in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels; || Or the frontiers of Bohemia, he was joined by twenty 
under the. "om mand of three different generals. thouſand men from Sileſia z and on the twenty-fifth 
Marſhal Wade commanded the Engliſh any Hano- || of * Auguſt, he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Pe- 
verians; the duke of Aremberg had che command terſwald, where he publiſhed a manifeſto, in'ordet to 
of the Hungarians; and the Dutch under count || juſtify his conduct in having taken up arms againſt 
Maurice of Naſſau. Theſe thread generals were || the houſe of Auſtria. eee 11 
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t war. Havin 
men in Prague, 


0 with that reſpect always fhewn by ge 


procure new emen  lopeed, the king was: 
enſible that it was not. in, his. Power to. ſtand. his: 
group in Bohemia; and therefore, ha 


* 


| ry; and fo, much did; the Auſtrians, haraſs his, 
2 troops, and ſuch was the ſeverity of the 
on, 


and on the firſt of e they inveſted the city 


of Friburg, a place of great ſtrength, and ſtill greater 


eight day of November, all the ſoldiers having been 


made priſoners: of war. 


— 


This was a moſt valuable acquiſition to the French, 


though it was. dearly purchaſed, for they loſt up- 


_ wards of eighteen thouſand men. In the arſenal they 


found three hundred pieces of cannon, ſeventy-two 
field-pieces, and two hundred mortars, with à ſuit- 
able proportion. of -all other forts of artillery and 
mia os, e bag nol wales Ld 
Thus ended the campaign in Germany; and. the 
French troops were by into quarters of cantonment 
along the banks of the Rhine, while their king re: 
turned to Paris, where he was received with fuch 
demonſtrations of joy as had more the appearance 
of adoration. paid to a divine-being, than the homage 
due to an earthly ſovereign. . 120 50 indy tate) 
In Flanders, the allies finding; that the | greateſt 


part of the French army had been obliged to mareb 


E 


to which he was cloſely purſued by the Auſtrians. 


6 


UISTORT OT ENGLAND: 


to the Higher Germany, reſolved to take the ad 


tage of their abſence: and accordingly, ha 


„ a 
1 
o 
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'rhe Netherlands, attempted. tg force. marſhal Jet © 


| come to an e 


AXE. to 


ment; buf, that general, ever. 


| cautious where he ſaw the leaſt appearance of dane 
kehr himſelf behind his wrenches, waitin for 2 mer 


2 
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| have taken, but they neglected ſo valuable an 


| favourable f 6 | 


The allied army finding they.cquld:not bring aur. 
hal Saxe to an engagement, filed, off towards Like 
the capital; of French Flanders, which they. might 


Oppor- 


ond time in fight, of the Fre ugh || tunify, for which, the conduct of the generals was 
- they were much ſuperior to him in number. Ihe N 
n ſeized with a violent 


1 


| 
| 
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| a ſchopner, in which they ſer, ſail for t 


— 


ee where, he. loft, fake. of rhe Semen: a0). 


The Wager, a ſhip of twenty guns, belonging to 


Anſon's ſquadron, having been driven on the iſland 


of Socoro, the crew. mutinied, and confined. the cap- 


tain , after which, they converted the g een ino 
the Brazik, 


— 


| where, they arrived in the month of January 1742. 


The captain, with ſuch of the men as had continued 


$ 
1 


| firm in his intereſt, had the good fortune to get on 


8 


1 
: 


|| thence to. St. Jago, the capital of Chili, where they 
remained till there was a cartel for the exchange of 
| priſoners, when. they were ſent home to England. 

Commodore Anſon was now reduced to a moſt 
| ſhocking condition, in à part of the world where he 
| could not procure any affiftance ; and his ſmall flect 
conſiſted of go more than: three ſhips, namely the 
Centurion, the Glouceſter, and the Anna, which laſt 
vas loaded with proviſions. But that fortitude and 


d = 


board a veſſel that carried them to Chilei, and from 


| preſence of mind that ſoemed to be the particular 


charaReriſtic'of Mr. Anſon, never forſook him, even 
in the midſt of the greateſt dangers, He reſolved 
to attack the city of Paita, where the Spaniards had 
a large ſum of money, which they intended to ſend 
to Europe; and accordingly he ordered his lieute- 
nant, Mr, Brett, to land in the night, with only fifty- 
eight menz all which was accompliſhed without thei! 
being perceived by the enemy. Such was the con. 


| ſternation among the inhabitants, who imagined chat 


| 


a great army was landed among them, that, with the 
governor, they abandoned the place in the utmoſt 
confuſion; while the Engliſh ſailors ſeized on all the 
treaſure, which they . conyeyed: to: their chips; and 
then the commodore.ſent ſame mare of his hands on 
ſhore, who fer. fire to the own, and reduced it to an 
verge oe re z. 16 5 ul. . . 
This Was a moſt fatal: ſtroke to the Spanlard', 
whoſe Joſs: amounted to above fifteen hundred wr 
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ſand dollars: and, the commodore having weighed || relieye Sir Charles, and, if poſſible, deſtroy the French 
anchor, ſet ſail, for the coaſts of Mexico and Cali- fleet. A Dutch fleet of twenty men of war, under 
fornia. His deſign was 82 the Manilla || the; command of admiral Bacchereſty joined our ſqua- 
zalleon, which he knew: was then at ſea; and deſtined ¶ dron at Spithead ; and having ſer ſail on the ſeventh 
or the harbour of Acapuleg s but it was the nine - of Auguſt; they caſt anchor near the mouth of the 
teenth of Febtuary before Mr. Anſon deren Tagus on the ninth: of September. The French 
the bay of Mexico. When he arrived there; he h admiral retired as ſoon. as he heard of their approach; 
the mortifacation to learn that the Manilla ſhip had || upon which the ſea was left open to Sir Charles, who 


A 


got intg.the. harbour of Acapulco on the. nintk day progceded on his voyage without interruption. 


of. January, and that ſhe Was to have failed ſoon || So far the Britiſh, fleet was proſperous; but; upon 
after; 7 — ſponer had the Spaniſh governor learned || their return home, in the night of tlie third of Octo- 
that an Fed ſquadron was in thoſe ſeas, than he || ber, they were overtaken by a moſt dreadful ſtorm; 
| ou orders to.countermand the ſailing oß the ſhip; || andthe Victory,. note a: hundred and ten guns; 
Jo that the commodore ſawino, othet method Jett to and eſteemed: the beſt firſt· rate ſhip if Europe, was 
fave his ſhips, than to croſs. the vaſt Facifc ocean, || daſhed to pieces on a rock near the iftartd of Alderney. 
for the river of Canton in China. The Centution Sir John Balchen, with all his offleersg and every one 
and Glouceſter weresall the hips he had ugw left; || of che crem; amounting to near twelve hundred men; 
for although he had taken ſeveral-prizes,- yet nat beſides. aboye fifty young gentlemem of the beſt fami- 
having hands to navigate them in a proper, manner: 1 lies in the nation who had! gone volunteers, periſhed, 
they were obliged to be ſunk , while the-Glouceſter, || without any perſon'a being able to! give them the leaſt 
ſoon after, having ſprung a cleak, was obliged” to aſſiſtange. Som other events took place during this 
be ſet on fires; ſo that, chere remained none hut the || year-which muſt not be omitted. A ſmall ſquadron 
. 8 ne di irie ne 8b 10 Ki 119 05 t! Was ſent to the Eaſt-· Indies, to protect our ſettlements | 
Ide hardſhips; which, che crew.of the Centurion ¶ in that part of the! world and many ef the French 
5 ede ate almoſt beyond conerption 3 for ſd many ¶ ſhips were taken j ſo thab money flowed in abundande 
of the men e mh the ſcurvy that there | among the failors, to 4h oO Oe 
was ſcarce a ſufficient number left to doſ the neceſſary Another ſquadron, under the command of com⸗ 
F . At laſt they made for tbr iſband wf, Tinian, modare Warren, was ſtationed to protect the lee ward 
In. 


in the vaſt Pacific ocean, where: moſt: of: che crew iſlands; and, in conſequence thereof, the French 
recovered, but the Whole numben amounted to no {| ſhips, deſtined with Proviſians' for the/iſtand of Mar- 
more than ſeventy- one. Having taken in alh ſorts of tinice, were taken, | and che inhabitants reduced ta 
neceſſary proviſions, he once more putiits:iſea,” and the ntmoſt diſtreſs,” A moſt dreadful hurricane hap- 
arrived in the river of Canton in China ohthe twelfth || pened on the twentieth day of October, in the iſland 
ung || of Jamaica, by which fix ſhips of wit; beſides near 
a hundred of the męrchantmen, wete totally deſtroyed, 
In general, the Britiſhperuizers were extremely for- 


day of November, after having ſuffered; evety thing 
| 255 human nature could ſuſtaid. The goveror of 
anton ſent an order to him, demanding the cuſto- 
but he maintained the honour, of the Britiſh flag, and 
inſiſted that he would-ineyer comply, with any ſuch 
terms. The governor; was amazed when be heard in pounds; and againſt France, ſeven hundred and 
what a cool and deliberate manner the commodore If ſeventy thouſand pbun dss 
delivered his anſwer; and ſending for him on ſhore, |Þ This year died Sarah, the celebrated dutcheſs of 
they had a long conference together, the reſult of Marlborough a woman who, from à vefy obſcure 
which was, that affiſtance Was granted him to refir original, raiſed herſelf, by intriguing with the politi- 
his ſhip, and take in propet prov iſtona. . Call parties, to the higheſt ation that a ſubject could 
On the fifteenth of April 1745: he left China, {| arrive at. She poſſeſſed great abilities, with an un- 
| 


tunate ; and although tome of them were taken, yet; 
at the eoncluſion of theyear, the balante in our favout 
againſt Spain was orte million nine hundred thoufand 


with a fixed. reſolution; of failing in queſt af one or baunged ambition; but ſo artful in the uſe of money, 
more of the Manille ſhipsz and towards the latter || thar ſhe left behind her a moſt prineely eſtate. 
end of May, arrived off Cape Eſpiritn Sant, in the The marſhal de Belleiſſe and his brother Having, 
iſland of Samal Mare, here che Manilla ſhips always on the ſecond of December, in their Journey to the 

paſs in their voyage to Eurgpe: There he lay by for Imperial court, ſtopped at à village called Elbing! 

ſome time; but on the twentieth of June, one of toe, belonging to Hanover,” of which they wel 
thoſe rich veſſels made; her-appearance;-which' added ignotent, a party of the allied army took them bot 
freſh ſpirits. ta, the re.] f the Centürion! The f prifancrs,: and conveyed them to Stadt, from whence 

Spaniſh captain reſolved not to give up his prize, | they were ſent over to England; They were ores: 
and accordingly a warm engagement enſued ; but the I} with that reſpect due to their rank; and being on 
ſuperior ſkill and undaunted courage of the Engliſh I} their parole of honour, were ſuffered to reſide at 
; overcame every oppoſition +; and although ſixty-feven ¶ Windlor, and enjoy all ſorts of publie diverſions.” © 
of the Spaniards were killed, yet commodore Anſon ¶ On the twenty: eighth of November the parliament 
loſt only two men 4 i met; and the king, in his ſpeech, formed them, 
Wich this rich prize the commodore returned to that although nothing of importance; in favour of 
Canton, where he refitted his ſhip; and being willing the allies, had happened, yer he was determined, in 

to taſte the ſweets of his nee een conſequence of the aſſiſtance of his parliament, to 
he had been ſo long ſecluded, he fer Tail far-Europe, || proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour. He told 
and on the eleventh of March 1744, arrived ſafe at them, that nothing'could fo much cofitribute toward: 
the Cape of Good Hope. From thence he ſailed for promoting the public tranquillity, as unanimity 
England, and arrived in ſafety at Spithead on the || among the members: and concluded by recommend- 
ninth of June, where the treaſure was landed, and ing to them the obligations they were under to raiſe 
conducted to London by thoſe brave ſeamen who had | the proper ſupplies. Both lords and commons voted, 
taken it, 7 36 ii 500-36 2153087 that loyal addreſſes thould be preſented to his majeſty; 
and, in general, the public buſineſs went on without 
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The Britiſh. fleet in the Mediterranean being in 
great diſtreſs for want of -necefſary ſtores, ſeveral || interruptio ' 147 13 2? 7 
veſſels were ſent, containing | what was :neceflary, || A conſiderable change took place in the miniftry ; 
under the,command' of Sir Charles Hardy, who had || for the patriots were ſo clamofous againſt lord Car- 
with, him eleven ſhips of the line. The weather || terer, now become earl Granville; in conſequence of 
obliging him to put into Liſbon, & fleet of French his mother's death, that he reſigned all his places; 
men of war; from Breſt, cruiſed near the mouth of ¶ and the duke of Bedford was appointed firſt lord of 
the Tagus, in order to intercept him. Nęus of this || the treaſury; the ſeals; were given to the carl of Har- 
having been tranſmitted $9 England, Sir John Balchen, rington, as ſecretary of ſtate; the Privy -ſeal ro'Jord 
wich che admirals Stevens and Martin, were ſent to || Gower : the earl of Cheſterfield was ſent over to the 


Hague, 
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| Hague, to prevail with the ſtates· general to act more 


his return, he was appointed lordalieutenant of Ire- 


land. The duke of Dorſet was made preſident of || their propoſals of chut hature with the moſt fovercign ; 
the council, the duke of Devonſhire: ſteward ef the || contempt. On the other hand, the queen of Hun. 


houſhold, Mr. Doddington treaſuter of the navy, 
Sir John Phillips was made firſt lord of trade; and 


The next object that France had id view 


1 
Sh 


ſo well convinced of their petfidy, that he treated a 


gary, Who had fill fone hopes of recoyering Sileſia 


” 


would hearken to no terms of accommodati 


Mr, Lyttleton was brought into-the'treaſury.” ''* J in that ſhe was ſtrongly encouraged bythe Engliſh 


A. D. 1745- Theſe noblemen and gentlemen were 
ſtrongly. attached to the intereſts of the queen of 
Hungary, and therefore it was reſolved to proſecute 
the war with the utmoſt vigour; but {till there Ws 
a general wanting to conduct the army. Some of 
the oldeſt in command refuſed to take the office upon 


them, for this reaſon, that the miniſtry would not 


fail to wreak their vengeance upon them in cënſe- 

uence of the leaſt miſcarriage: ſo that the duke of 
Cumberland, youngeſt ſon of his majeſty; was ap. 
pointed commander in chief of the Britiſh: forces. 


miniſtry, wHh⁴o made her the molt Liberal prog: 

that nothing ſnould be wanting to enable ber * 
ae her territories as had been ſeize by the 
french; and, at the ſame time, tô raiſe Her bulbang! 
the grand duke, to the imperial thron: 
Lewis XV. finding all his propoſals rejected, and 
nor ſeeing the moſt eliſtatit appearance of putting an 
end to the war, reſolved to puſh it oh, with the dt. 
moſt vigour, in Flanders; and accordingly'ſenr mar: 
ſnal Saxe to take upon him the command of the army, 
conſiſting of 'abour'ſeventy-ſix thoùſand men, affiſted 


- ir) 393 r T3x*5 


* 
a 


Ta animate the troops,” the French king 


twenty. fourth year of his age, arrived at Tie Higud 


e eee rp hn bra having concerted prof 
meaſures with che ſtates » 


* 


on the brink. of ruin; and, unable to ſuſtain the | 


weight of his ſufferings, he ſunk under the load, and 


died, leaving to ſucceeding monarchs a ſtriking leſſon, 
never to let ambition blind their underſtanding} to 
truſt in thoſe in whom no confidence ought do be | 


aced, When he was buried, the globe was carried 
fore him, as if he had been the ſovereign of the 
whole world, although he had ſcarce a houſe wherein 
he could reſt in ſafety. Such is the vanity of men's 
actions and views in general, who love the ſhadow 
more than the ſubſtance, and even rejoice in their 
own folly. 5 ne A \ : ; 1 Of: 14 1555 A E , 168. 
The death of the emperor, who had, in a great 


meaſure, been the cauſe of the war, induced people 


in general to hope that peace would be reſtored to 
Europe; but the Engliſh miniſtry refuſed all pro. 
92 of accommodation, thinking that they would 
have it in their power to diſtreſs the French, by car- 
ry ing on the war in the moſt vigorous manner. The 
French, in order to play off their old game of inter- 
fering with the election of an emperor; eaſt their eyes 
on the king of Poland, eledor of Saxony; but that 
prince was perſuaded againſt embarking in ſuch a 
dangerous ſcheme, by his miniſter, count Bruhl, who 
repreſented to him, that the Poles would never ſub- 
mit to an emperor of Germany, leſt he ſhould de- 
prive them of their privileges: and as the intereſt of 
the grand duke was very great, ſo, by an act of ſo 
imprudent a nature, he might even loſe his hereditary 


dominions. All theſe arguments were enforced from 
_ the example of the late vr ge eg therefore the 


king of Poland, inſtead of aſpirjng to the imperial 
crown, did every thing he cbuld to place it on the 
head of the grand duke 


were mon bf the moſt invincible courage, reſolved 


from one place to another, concealing his real inten- 
tions; but, on the twenty. fourth day of April, he 


ſat down before Tournay, a ſtrong city on the river 
Dutch troops, under the command of baron Dorth. 


| towns belonging to the Dutch; ſo that the duke of 


twenty-ninth” of April, came within muſker-ſhot of 


45 * by Fr 1 


draw the allies into a ſnare. n e 

The French army was ſtrongly encamped; and 
between them and the allies was the village of Fon- 
tenoy, about three miles ſouth· eaſt of Tournay. On 


from the city of Douay, and took up his heafl. 
quarters at the bridge of Calonne, near the village 
| of St. Antoin, where there was a ſtrong battery of 
cannon. The bridge of Calonne was guarded b 
ſeveral battalions; both of regulars and militit- 
that every precaution was taken by the French, while 


k 


5 


Da 


That part of the allied army compoſed of Fag li 
forces was employed to drive the Frenth from their 
| advanced poſts, Hich they did with great courage; 


|| dable, by being more united. As the allies were 
| | no 


1.4.» + 
b 75 F ' © ; * . IN DELL tt of 4.04 & yy, 
heartily in lupport of the common cauſe; and, upon || raiſe/the king of Pruſſia to the empire; but he wis 
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to obtain by ſtratagem what he could nor ina regular 
engagement Accordingly, for ſome days; tie marched 


| Schelde,-defended by à gurriſon of erght thouſand | 


Tournay had been fortified by the great Vauban, 
and was eſteemed the ſtrongeſt of all the frontier 

Cumberland imagined; if he could raiſe the ſiege, it 
| would be of the utmoſt. ſervice to the common cavſe. 
Accordingly, he marched from Bruſſels, and on the - 


the French army, juſt as marſhal Saxe had expected; 
| for: the  wliole was a ſcheme laid by the French to 


the twenty, eighth of April, the French king rode 


the alles depended too much on perſonal corage 


8 8 FR 2 Ag 84 


but this only ſerved to make the enemy more form” 


8 000 9.25 bps. bas... 
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now in, poſſeſſion Ad from which they had . Baron Dorth, the Dutch cotndiuhder'ih Today; 
driven the French, they drew up on itꝭ and a f | held out that important forney, againſt the whole 
of war. being. called; c IV. reſolred mn by the | Erench army till the twency-fivſt d a "of June when, 
majority to engage the next morning ee be was.obliged to capirulare; ant "ol tlie moſt 
wever, was dilliked by. che oldeſt San, who. | hondurable terins. A detachment ef fd Wouffrit 
1 it much better te act on the vez but | li and Hanoverians werefent to feinfor&6 th 
the opinion of, the yogng-ones was embravet; If 8 ar nn 1 of Ghent, bot one Thouſih®* 
As this was one of the moſt iobſtiviteandi-t | At the ſume time the Feed 
engagements. that we meet witha in Kiſtönyf fo! I-08 Toa — of Aethy: Dendermond, Oudenarde 
beser) Abbt an account ſhould-be given jof it. in f anid „Wich the important E "of a 
the moſt particular manner. fe; ai | h Lewis NV; the Prendd King, returned 
The Esgliſn and ano tetians bmpbſed che ncht 
wing, and were drawnc:up in four lines haying ths | 


| tiumpli co Paris;: mr tad om * 64/7 iis 925 
Av impoſiible: for ills dukb'of "Canter 
village pf Ve zon in their front;5:. he: Dutch, wich do any thing more than act on tus 85 
part ot of ehe Auſtrians, compoſed tho:lefr: wing, cond |  crown:our misfortunes; ah ator LPs po 


Gſting:of ahree column, and, they adviziced into che ¶ ont at homme, — obliged che dale f 8 


plai d of Fontenoy. Prince Waldgcks, avichifomenof | tu return to England, leaving the victoriods eat 
1 


the best N 1 propoſed to attach . Saxe in poſſeſſion of Ahe teateſt part of the AUR 
and. the d ef C umhetlande 4 40: order cta ſecond Natderlunde. $ Hint 991 8 Nie FR vii) inn TEN 


ince, ordered  general..Inguldſby:ito 2 fort ann German dhe French had tent uf r 
ber de en of Vezon, en which e affiſtance of tlie oung elecor STE 
battery gt: Cannon. Sir John (fince carl) er, || Auſtrians hach Deen fo y reinforeed = 


commanded the right-wing er che infanttys and Bir || elector was obliged to Jeave ing cap. tat iy F 
James Campbell Was ordered: to .cbyr Himy! hep ek. nichy and tak Aer nl Aujaſbar A a a 

ding ee far as paſſible alon his army could do was to net on e Fi 
of Fontendy,,. 45 M n ones 8 9165 * 45 


ſach time as reinforcetnente cm ny -afiſtante! 
u¶ bunt Praun wich an army — ww 
Auſtrians, | marched; CN ds 
fort, in order to drive out the * under =_ 
tommardof che prinbe of Gori noug 
Forage” e ge ter ee 
emperor, : roops. were be we fk 
this empire. Count Batliiani joined count Traun, Ad 


tho whale Auſtrian army, amotinting tc Hear ſey 
thouſand men, wokithecfeld;! and the 


815 a ic; the Britiſh ** ondhis memora- 
ble day 8: Incredibles for at the firſt e 
drove the Erench ꝓeyond their Jines, N 
penetratec into the denter af iheitfirſt line, —. 
marſhal,Saxe opened a.concealed battery which ſwer 
off whole ranks at ai me. The. intxepidity: bf x 
Britiſh: foot ſtruek che French with! — ical 
wg is not; the-leaſt reaſon to doubt, but / they would 
haye been maſters of the; feld: had not ſome vircuni- 


and duk 
ſtances conſpired to deptiye them of that glaryi I having! taken upon bimſelf the ene ee i 
- General Ingoldſby was ſo dilatory i in attack ing the marched againſt the prince of Conti, and n | 


fort at Vezon, that marſhal Saxe had. time to ſtrength. 3 9 Runs with very gtvat des. 
en it both Wich tręgps and Cannon. But che moſt hibeing thus driven dur of Prankfs 
fatal circumſtance.was the Dutch troo under prince 4 ambaſſadors, from ſo many ele&ors; Hy? 
Waldeck, for althopgh he led them: thriee an ta the ¶ in che Imperiabcallege v0 male choice of an em- 
attack of; Fontenoy. yet they as often fixed y which }| pecor 5 but thoſecof! Brandenburg and the Falatinäte 
the Auſtrians were 175 expoſed to the I aa —4 1 preſento The election felb un tlie 8 
Fan Had. lngoldſbyzaken the;fortat V of, Tuſcany,»huſband:to the queen ef urns 
| Fapch King and his ſon, the dauphin, aw |. gary:3 And an the twentyefpurth of September 'the 
been made priſoners of war. But ſtill⸗ «pat or: was''crowned with the .uſual-ceremionies: = 
of.: the En liſh was the. moſt ſurpriziog that can be This important eventzuſd .muchnfoe: 'the- betiefir+ of 
imagineg.q he broken Unes were r ee from — the princes in Germany, was, in A great - meaſure; 
rear, and a Ithough once Put. into ſome di brought abqut by cthe unwearied affiduit7 of his 
5 when rallicch by. er duke, they. advanced po |  Britaninic y, who left nothing: undone to brin 
time with more ardour 2. N In- this manner | over the electors to the intereſt of the houſe df Auf- 
both armiss continued v 0 May7: from. ria, and prevailed upon the prince of Heſſe: Caſſel, 
ve in the morning till FOES! py the aftetnoon ; ¶ to withdra his er eg the F reneh ſervice, and 
hap the Engliſh, who received no aſſiſtznee-from»:the | | enter them.into Dritiſi pay! . gy Et Ot 
ft wing, .were.ſo galled by che enemy. Miho, in cone The king af Pruſſi Who had toferdd. 15 a 
ſequence of of. "he coward ice of the Dutch. took: then tlie preteding year, would have. liſtened to ternis of 
in front and flank. Their numbers were how grearly accommodation, eſpecially as he found that he 
reduced, an: the F tench were raiſing anew; battery, had been deceived by the 3 but the houſe of 


The Auſtrians had 
taken ſome towns in Sileſia; but no ſooner had 'the 


| king of Pruſſia learned that his propoſal had been 


rejected than his indignation was fired; and all his mi- 
ed to Aeth; but ſuch of the brave doldiers and r ſkill rekindled in his breaſt, In a ſudden he 
officers a8 had been wounded, were obliged to be left attacked / the Auſtrians, and drove them from one poſt 
to the care of the eee dre e in the to another with great ſlaughter, beſides making many 
moſt tender 1 manner. Ait ee t priſoners. At Glatz fix thouſand Pruſſians, under 
Such was the memorable battle of Fe Abs. ip which ' 33 Behwald; attacked twelve thouſand Auſtrians 
was of no other. ſervice to, the nation, hut that of | commanded by general Helfrick, and totally defeated 
If 
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| 
when orders were, given for: the allies to rerrtat. This | | Auſtria rejected every offer, 
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they performed in ſuch excellent order, that ſome of 
the French cavalry, who attempted to purſue chem. 
had gebe regiment deſtroyed. Next day the allies 
marc 


| making an oſtentatious diſplay. of cour off the them. At Ratiber, three thouſand Auſtrians were 


a and Hanoverians, who both fonght in- the || made, priſoners of war; e & thing gave way to the 
mo amazing manner ; while the Dutch, to their victorious Pruſſians to the ſurprize of all E | 


urope. 
everlaſting, diſgrace, procured 1 the loſs of the battle. | ; People in general imagined that he had been omisch 
The allies loſt in this action two brave. generals, | Þ ws wane 52 loſſes to have undertaken things of 
namely, Sir James, Campbell, and majoftgeneral rtance ; but there are particular reaſons 
Ponſonby, three co lonels,. great number vi {ubal» 2 fotth great minds to action. 
tern officers, 5255 about eig t. thouſand men. The | + Bur all theſe advantages obtained by the Pruflian 
loſs of the Ere rench-cannot be well aſcertained,:--but, |] monarch, were triſies to what he performed after= 
it muſt be conſiderable, becauſe ſeven of; their gene- ||| wards. His real character had been hitherto con- 


rals were killed, and four pliers d Go ſoon ner p cealed, and his / taleing Sileſia was aſcribed by the 
f '; Auſtrians» rather. w a fortuitous concurrence of 
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- of Jilelia; bun che courts of Vienna 
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join the army under the command bf Don Philip; in 
Lombardy z and although he was oppoſed by. ſeveral 
parties of Auſtrians, yet 12 roceeded as faraLueds; 
and placed a Spaniſh n in that city - 16 9111-1 
From Lueca count Gages o 
the eaſtern part of the Gendeſe tetritories: and on 
the fourteenth day of June, Don Philip, Who hat 


received freſh . reinforcements from Catalonia, met 


him near the city of Genoa. Upon the junction of 
the two armies, the republic of Cenda declared in 
favour of France and Spain a the houfe. of ( 
Auſtria and the king of Sardinia, and the Auſtriaty 
general Schuylemberg found himſelf under che nec 
cebſſity of marching towards Milan, * capital ciry | 
off Lombardy. 54.4 a amt; 111 18 03 
Count Gages reduced the fort of Serravalle; while || 
Don Philip; opened a to Alexandria, and 
obliged the Auſtrian general to retire beyund whe 
river Tanaro. Pavia, Tortona, and ſome other 
places, ſubmitted to count Gages!; and Dou Philip 
took the rich eity of Milan, wuh Parma and Pl 
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during the eng ee and ain ing vp" net ||; ge! oh of 5 DOLL, 
came to an anchor on the. hs ty-ſeverith. of the * fame ||| Marſhal, Fa. a the Yea of abour: Hurtehs 
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Vernon was ſent to command a fleet in the Downs, 
there being great reaſon to ſuſpect that the French, || 
would attempt to invadg, the ſouth of Kent, and his 
ſhips ſeized ſeveral F rench veſſels. which were carty- 
ing arms and ammunition to the. pretender in Scot; I} 
land. This was ſtriking at the root of the rebellion, | 
and from ſuch circumſtances our. miniſtry were ena- 
bled to form ſome.notion of their ſtrength, and the 
methods to be uſed in oppoſing them. 

The chevalier, finding it impracticable to ſeize the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, 5. towards E land at 
the head of x five t ng men; for after t defe: at 


of general Co * his arm had increaſed 8 7 
On the ea e Oe the rebel a army. attack 
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rived ar ett Won the e December; but 
finding that the duke of Cum rland 19 0 advanced 
as far as den under Ji ine in Staffc for ſhire, they | 
ſuddenly. retreated, ; marchgd. ent The 
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1 of December, and made them, retire witl 722 


A. D. 1746. The rebels having marched as. far 


as Stirling, one of the moſt. im hy, forts. in 
Scotland, being ſituated where the High and Low- 
lands meet, attacked the caſtle, then commanded. by 
general Blakeney; but che had neither artillery, nor 


engines that cauld be of ſervice to them in conduct. 
ing ſuch an enterprize. In the mean time, general 


Hawley, who had advanced from Edinburgh to Lin- 
lichgow, reſolved to drive the rebels b "Stirling, 


but on the ſeventeenth of January! both armies met 


at Falkirk-moor, about fix miles, ſouth-eaſt from 


Stirling. There the rebels behaved in the ſame man- 
ner as at Preſton- Pans, where general Cope was de- 


feated ; for they fell upon the royal army with ſuch 
fury, that Hawley. was obliged to retreaf, leaving 
behind him great part of his baggas 


Indeed there was ſuch a ſtorm now, wind and 


rain, that blew. in the faces of the royal army, that 


many of their muſkets would not fire; and the dra- 
goons, of which there were three regiments, fled at 


the firſt onſet, and breaking through the firſt line of | 
the foot, threw the whole into the utmoſt confuſion. 


However trifling the ſucceſs obtained by the rebels 
was, yet it gaye them freſh ſpirits, and becauſe the 
city of Glaſgow had raiſed a regiment of militia to 
oppoſe them, they ſent a party under the command 


of the carl of Kilmarnock, and fined the inhabitants. 


thirty thouſand pounds. News of what they called 
a victory, was ſent over to France, and publiſhed in 


the Paris gazette; but the duke of Cumberland, who 


had returned from Carliſle to London, in conſequence 
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10 


The roy a army had 1 been tn up 115 1 155 


5 


treads of them were Killed: The ER wy 


was to be ſeen Ke ES 9930 bn The 
remainder of the rebels fed in 1 diſorder, | but 


the duke of Kingſton's light hor 
purſue them, a dreadfuf « 


e being ordered to 
catnage enſued; for all 


thoſe who offered to ſurrender priſoners, 'were put to 


the ſword ; an act of cruelty that would ſtand yo: 


tified, were it not for the beneficial conſequences, 


* 


flowed from it. Indeed the ſtate of pu ublic 15 
rendered it in a manner abſolutely neceſſa 


ry to make 
uſe of the moſt violent methods, in order to im 15 
the minds of the people with a reverential reſp 

the government, without which no ſort of bord: 
nation among the different ranks in ſociety, could be 
maintained. 

For ſome time the duke remained with ihe auh 
in the Highlands till the public peace Was reſto) 
and then he ſet out for London, whete he was received 
by his royal father with all the marks of parental reſ- 
ped, and 

tions of joy. The unfortunate adventurer, who 


involved! ſo many families in ruin, wandered ben | 


a N 


e rear” or 


by che people with the greateſt acclama- ; 


Sms. | tak. r S n a 


A. D. 1746. 
in diſguiſe, ſubjeRed to all the miſeries ariſing from 
hunger and nakedneſs, nt ug 
lowing, when he got on board a French ſhip, and 
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\ ſurrender priſoners of war. The allied army, which 


till the month of Auguſt fol- 


was landed at Reſcourt, near Morlaix, on the coaſt | 


of Britany. ; 5 

Such was the end of this unnatufal rebellion, 
carried on by ſome diſcontented perſons in favour of 
a popiſh pretender; and fomne noblemen and gentle- 
men being concerned in it, it was neceſſary that their 


lives ſhould atone for their crimes. Accordingly, 


ſome of them were attainted, among whom were the 
lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino ; but C romarty had 
intereſt enough to procure a pardon, under certain 
reſtrictions. ' Some others of leſſer note ſuffered ; 
and in the beginning of the following year, lord 
Lovat, the life and Sul of the rebellion, was be- 
hee or Towernnpdt on GT TENT 
During the remainder of this year, the war raged 
With great fury on the continent: for although an 
emperor had been choſen, yet the acquiſition made 
by the French in the Netherlands alarmed all Ger- 


many, while the Dutch looked for nothing leſs than 


immediate deſtruction. ' The Dutch in general con- 


ſidered it neceſſary, that a perſon ſhould be made 


choice of to conduct the affairs of the republic, and 
none ſremed more proper than the prince of Orange, 
who had married the princeſs royal of England. 
But a ſtrong party oppoſed that motion, and the com- 
mand of the army was a ſecond time conferred on 
prince Waldeck, a German, and a man of known 
courage; but as he was not a native of the country, 
ſo it could not be ſuppoſed that he would act like one 
naturally attached to the republic. Ee: | 
Early in the ſpring, the French king took the field, 
accompanied: by marſhal Saxe and ſeveral other gene- 
rals: and the allies, under count Bathiani, not being 
able to oppoſe them, retreated to Breda, the capital 
city of Duteh Brabant, leaving Antwerp expoſed to 
the enemy, who, in a few days, took poſſeſſion of it. 
A detachment from the French army, under the 
command of the prince of Conti, was ſent to inveſt 
Mons, à city of great flrength; but the garriſon 
behaved with ſo much bravery, that notwithſtanding 
the ſuperior numbers of the French, yet the place 


held out till the latter end of July, when they were 
obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. So rapid were | 


the French conqueſts after the battle of Fontenoy, 
that every place gave way to'them almoſt as ſoon as 


whereby he ordered to be annexed to his dominions 
all thoſe provinces” that had been taken from his 
kingdom by the treaty of Utrecht. All the towns 
of ſtrength in the n uſtrian Netherlands had ſub- 
mitted to the French, except Namur, a ſtrong fort 
ſituated on the confluence of the Maeſe and the 


Sambre; andithat the French reſolved to bring under upon the garriſon, that they killed many of them; 


ſubjection as ſoon as ie ſeaſon of the yeat would 
permit. 9 25 | as : melts © 
On the eighteenth of July, the allied army being 


to Scotland, and alſo with a ſtrong body of Auſtri. 


ans, reſolved to remain no longer unconcerned ſpec- 


tators, but t oppoſe the French with courage and 
perſeveranee. Prince Charles of Lorrain, who had 
marched towards the Netherlands, knew the import- 


ance of Namur, and therefore he drew up the allied 


army, which he had now taken under his command, 
on an eminence in ſight of the French forces. 


Nothing could have been better contrived than the 


meaſures taken by prince Charles, ſo far as he was 
able to act conſiſtent with the inferiority of his army 
to that of the enemy. But the count Lowendahl 
having taken Huy, where the allies had their maga- 
zine, the prince was obliged to retire to the north of 
the Maeſe, and leave Namur expoſed to the enemy. 
Accordingly the trenches before it were opened on 
the ſecond of September, and the ſiege carried on by 
thirty. five thouſand French till the ton wü 
when the garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand Auſtri- 
ans, W a brave defence, were obliged to 
1 


the territories of Genoa. 
reinforeed with the Heflians that had been ſent over 


With res 


| 


lay encamped near Maeſtricht, being joined by -Sir 
John Ligonier, with ſeveral battalions from Britain, 
rince Charles reſolved not to remain any longer 


nactive, but to venture on an engagemrnt with the 


French; but count Sake perceived his intention, 
and having fortified his camp in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
the allied army was obliged to return once more to 
Maeſtricht. To that place they were followed by the 
French, who had bren reinforced with that part of 
the army which had been employed againſt Namur, 
The allies now finding that an engagement was inevi- 
table, prepared to meet the enemy, who had been 
drawn up in three columns, with artillery in the front; 
and about noon a moſt dreadful cannonading began, 
which did great execution on both ſides. At laſt the 
allies, after having done every thing that could have 
been performed hy brave men, were obliged to aban- 
don the field, and retreat to Maeſtricht * but the 
French purchaſed the victory extremely dear, without 


being able to reap any material advantages from it. 


In Italy, the Auſtrian and Sardinian forces per- 
formed many ſignal actions. Don Philip was obliged 


to abandon Milan; and the king of Sardinia having 
retaken all the Piedmonteſe forts, advanced towards 


Genoa, in order to join the Auſtrian army. This 
brought on a moſt bloody engagement, in which 


above nine thouſand of the French and Spaniards 


were killed, and ſix thouſand taken priſoners ; while 
the Auſtrians did not loſe above four thouſand: 
Soon after this battle, the Auſtrian forces were joined 


by thoſe of the king of Sardinia, who took upon 


him the command in chief, and reſolved, if poſſible, 


to drive the French and Spaniards from their entrench- 


ments, which he effected; for they were obliged to 
retreat, with the loſs of eight thouſand men, beſides 
their cannon and ammunition, 485 3 

Don Philip, in conſequence of theſe repeated loſſes, 
found his army reduced to thirty thouſand men, witl. 
which he returned to Provence, and put them inta 


0 


winter quarters. Nor was it much better with the 


count de Gages, whoſe forces ſuffered conſiderably ; 
and the court of Madrid was ſo enraged, that he was 
recalled, and the command given to the marquis de 
las Minas, ME 1 5 


On the fourth of December, the ſenate of Genoa 

delivered up their capital city to the Auſtrians, who 
placed in it a garriſon of only ſixteen hundred men, 
they approached; and Lewis XV. publiſhed an edit, | 


under the command 'of the marquis de Botta, Had 
the Auftrians, on this occaſion, obſerved a conduct 


| conſiſtent with humanity, they might have temained 


maſters of Genoaz but their cruelty, in exacting 
taxes of an exorbitant nature, drove the people to 
deſpair, and then awakened in them the laſt remain- 
ing ſpark of courage. They roſe in ſuch numbers 


and being joined by the peaſants in the neighbourin 
country, the whole Auſtrian army was driven out 


I i 
* 


In the latter end of this year, died Philip, king 
of Spain, a man of a peaceable difpoſition, but 


hurried on to war by the intrigues of the French king, 


and the ambition uf his queen, who was a mortal 


enemy to the Auſtrian family. Much about the 


ſame time, died Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark, a 
prince beloved by his ſubjects; and was ſucceeded 


by his ſon Frederick, who had married the princeſs 


Louiſa, daughter of his Britannic majeſty, and who 
reigned many years afterwards, rather as 2 tender 
parent than an abſolute ſovereign. ag 
pect to naval affairs during this year, little 
was done to promote the intereſt of Great-Britain, 
In the Eaſt-Indies were ſix ſhips of the line, who 

revented the French from ſeizing on our ſettlements : 
bk in America nothing of importance happened. 


An attempt was made by an Engliſh ſquadron, of 
ſixteen ſhips: of the line, under the command of 
admiral Leſtock, and eight battalions of land-forces 

commanded by genetal Sinclair, to take poſſeſſion of 
Port Orient, on the coſt of Britany ; but they 


were 
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were driven back 7 the French, who had notice os 752 ler n and the ſtates 927 
4 


On the enen of November, the parliament | end and F e exam Hope was f allowed. by 

met; and his majeſty, in his ſpeech, told them, that che reſt of the provinces, which gave the waa 

it had been A to hold à conference at Broda; ſatisfaction to the people. 

but as it could not be known What would be the Things now, began to w Wu a different garen = 
(ec a treaty had been concluded between reat-Brizaig 

and the empreſs of Ralls, by which. Al latter was 


vigour ; and t herefore J were ven 0 
50 n de e 9 to furniſh fifty thouſand men, to act in {us 


underſtand, that, It, would be neceſſary for them to h manner 
{rant the ſupplies, 1 ſoon. as, bold. Both hguſes as his Britannic majeſty. ſhould think, proper; The 
were unanimous in Prel 1 7 the moſt loyal and Dutch, Who has | hitherto added in the, : dilatgey 
affectionate addreſſes to, his majeſty 3 and the, com- | manner, ing cd to exert themſelyes, .on. condition 
mons granted him Fa millions, four hundred and that the Britiſh parhiaroens ould be diſlolyed,, 2 
twenty-five thoufand, two hundred and e propoſal which his majeſt V. complied with, Although 
thouſand pounds, for deftaying the expences of the || they had nor ſat fix years, Accordingly, on thee gh: 
war. On the other, hand, the King, in order to, in- teenth of} June, his majeſty Mak, to the Mura! poo 
ratiate himſelf with the people, e to reduce and the commons being 9 to! op 92 afpe het 
three r en of horfe to dragoons, and two Flags although he found Ne JF. "nd the neceſſuy of 
of his life-gua rds, by which. a, conſiderable ſum.of || diffolvin them, yet it was. not from any motives; of 
money would be faved: and ſo ſenſible were, the diſguſt, Put to comply with, the requeſts of his allies, 
commons of the King's ceconomy in reducing theſe Ele thanked: them for the generous manner in which 
unneceſſary forces, that they received, his meſſage || they had contribured towards the expence of che war; 
vith the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, and both || Ai then the Parliament. was diflolycd,. after havi 
_ houſes preſented him with addreſſes on the occaſion, || paſſed the famous act for aboliſhing hereditary j Juril. 
Ia che mean time, it appeared evident that the | ditions i in Scotland, which, in all proþabilicy, will 
French had no intentions of making peace; for their prevent a tebellion from ever Af K. duc i in 
late ſucceſſes had made them ſo arrogant, that they that part of the kingdom. ah 4 of 
would hearken to no terms of accommodation, but] The duke of Cumberland, who had been abliget 
ſuch as ſhould be dictated by themſelyes. F erdinand, | to remain ſome time inactive, dtew i 1465 his ſcatteted 
the new king of Spain, Who had ſucceeded his fa. parties on the twentieth of July, a hd formed, fox an 
ther, began to wiſh for peace; and even went fo far, engagement with the French, ar a village called. Val. 
as to upbraid the French miniſtry with having led his or La Vall, near the t town of Maeſtricht. The French 
ſubjects i into an expenſive and unneceſſary war. The were ſtrongly poſted on the ſing, ground, in fight of 
King of Portugal was made choice of- to act as a the allies, and both armies, continued, to Sannonade 
mediator between Great- Britain and Spain; but the each othet. till the evexing, Next moming, by:day- 
negotiation was rendered abortive, by the artful in- || break, marſpal Saxe ordered the French infantry ito 
trigues of the French, and the 1 unrelenting. diſpoſition || March down upon the allies, which they, did in a vaſt 
of the Spaniſh queen-dow: 55 Such was the ſtate column of ten battalions Py front, A in 
of public affairs at the end of this year. In Italy, | depth, and attacked the vil £ ok La Vall with 
che Auſtrians had been ſucceſsful, but their provinces amazing fury, ' This was,ons of. 


9{tewpts 
in the Netherlands were in the hands of the French. {| that could 85 been. made; for Y allies hag-plamed 


OC rr 
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The allies could only act on the defenſive, while barteries of, cannon in all the avenuss feadigg to the 
e was every moment in danger of being tally village. * ich did pt oigions.e ecutiqn among the 
Pee enemy, and the viljage, Wag, four times, tagen « 

A: P. 1947. The French reſolved, "early. in che retaken,.. © laſt. nymbers, grevaled,. 2nd. ole 


8 m 
beginning of this year, to make the moſt powerful were obliged to give nt wn bande tl 
| forte; ; and, for. that purpole, Lewis XV. propoſed In th the nean 18 Hl us rland ordered tc 


opening the campaign at the head of, an army con- the Britiſh and Hanoyerian forces to advance on the 
fiſting of one hundred and fifty thouſand men; || Tight of the enemy 5. and he had Ha: "ny: pr hi 
while ſixty thouſand were ſent into Provence, to aſſiſt || fo pr udently, I 


the Spaniards, and enable them once more to Aten favour of the 190 ies, „had! u ve 
| the Auſtrians and the king of Sardinia. dehayiqus of the Dutt. 1 Nac an 1 att | b 
_ © The duke of Cumberland having reſtored | 170 rian foot advanced with Auch bravery, mat ach nnch ec 
at home, by ſubduing the rebels, went over to e had almoſt given way, and the .duke.grdgred: che V 
ders, and in the month of February marches! the ug c or en to PR OA. Moles js fle 


allied army, in three diviſions to the banks of The | ing the orde 
Mrs Fa rb in the de whole to one barten ja | 2234 ye | 


cland atem 
the Dutch 9908 8 e hegen fon che moſt 


making himſelf maſter wy. Holl bs e In vain 10 the duke 
tranſmitted an account of his e to the Frenc x 
court, it was, approved of by a great majority, and || exemplary behaviour Ni SirJohaLi RICK, 
orders were ſent him to begin the operations as ſoon || the allied army would have been, qorally;:defeated: 
as the ſeaſon would permit. Accordingly. count || That brave of eneral, putting | elf. at e head of a 
Lowendahl attacked Sluys with an army of twenty- || large body o cavalry, attack | the Frech ich loch 
ſeven thouſand men, and in a few days the garriſon 5 5 that he checked their progtæſß AI in cone 
was obliged to ſurrender. Many other places ſur- || quence l e the duke to getrent in ver 
rendered almoſt as ſoon as attacked; for the Dutch, oo order. Sir Sir, Johs having, byi. his: gallan be. 
during the greateſt part of this war, behaved in the || haviour, thus ſave "the grmy;: was the laſt man that 
moſt cowardly and infamous manner. H ulſt, in || offered to 1. dhe The and then he was; taken - priſoner. 
particular, a place of great importance, was ſurren || along with; the Hanoverian general d 1 
ate up by the Dutch governor, although he knew || general Bland, colonel Conway, ang; lord Ro 
that the duke of Cumberland. was within a day's || Sutton. T e loſs, i 1n 15 0 and wounded; ol almoſt 
march to aſſiſt him. In a few weeks, count Lowen- wholly gn, ck be poli Hapoveriang, and Heſſians, and 
dahl ſubdued every mT place in Dutch Flanders; upon || for few of rians engaged j A Ahe:;Dvich, 
which the people of Holland roſe in a moſt tumul- || inſtead: of n one their duty, Abbe 30 a 
tuous 1 — „and inſiſted that the prince of Orange rent mealuee, towards ghe-loſs of; the battle I 
mould be choice of as ſtadtholder, and intruſted: coſt the French. ten thouſand:ofatht) 6 
Wi the executive authority; Is was in, vain to 9p; ag s we. i. attended, with ahy; g's e 
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tages, for che duke ordered the garriſon of Maeſtricht 
to be reinforced with-ſeveral battalions; and eſtabliſh- 
E head quarters Ac Heer in the dutchy of Lim- 
ed £219 2G eon ieee nn nennen 
9 The countty laying open before them, the French 
reſolyed to attack Bergen - op- aoom, the ſtrongeſt fort 
belonging to the Dutch, and ſituated in ſuch a man- 


that it could not te blocked up by ſea. It had 


been hithrrtu conſidered as impregnable; for  altho! 
vlten be ſieged by great armies, yet had never been 
tabetr» The command of the ſiege was given to the 
eount: Lo wendahl, one of the greateſt generals in 
Europe; while the fortreſs, one of the moſt impor- 
tant that the Dutch had to- loſe, was left to the care 
of baron Cronſtram, an old ſuperannuated_ general, 


deſtitute of courage, and utterly unacquaintedd with 


the art of war. It was imagined by moſt e 
that the French would never be able to take the 
place; but the activity of count Lowendahl over- 
came every difficulty; and after two months ſiege a 
breach was made, and the French battalions, entered 
the place; while-the old governor, who ought: to 


have been every where to ſuperintend the works, 


was ſleeping in his quarters. 


The whole of the garriſon would have been made 


priſoners of war, had it not been for the bravery of 


a regiment of Scotch highlanders, under the com- 
mand of lord John Murray, who fought like lions, 
and three: fourths of them were left dead on the ſpot. 
The French king created count Lowendahl a marſhal 
of Franre, the higheſt dignity he could raiſe him to: 
and Bergen op zoom being in the power of the enemy, 
the two armies went e e eee while the 
duke of Cumberland returned to London 
With reſpect to the affairs of Italy, the war was 
carried on there with great vigour. The marſnhal de 
Belliſle, who had been releaſed from impriſonment, 
was ſent to command the French army in Provence ; 
but notwithſtanding he attempted to penetrate into 
Niectmonteſẽ yet he met with ſuch oppofition from 
the count de Briqueras, that after an engagement 
that laſted near a 0 day, the French were obliged 
to retreat, with the loſs of near five thouſand men. 
Money, with arms and ammunition, had been re- 
mitted to the republic of Genoa from the French, ſo 
that they had been enabled to defend their own terri- 


tories; but Lewis XV. who had been ſa ſucceſsful 


in Flanders, ſaw all his Italian projects baffled, and 
his forces obliged to return to Provence. 5 
With 5 to naval affairs, they were very fa- 
vourablets | aring chis year: f 

having ordered a fleet to he firted out in order to re- 
cover Cape Breton, the Engliſn admirals, Anſon and 
Warren, were ſent to oppole them with a ſtrong 


fleet of ſhips of the line. Accordingly on the third 


of May, a moſt e e happened near 
Cape Finiſterre, in which the French were defeated 
with conſiderable loſs, and all their deſigns of reliev- 
ing their eolonies were rendered abortive. Mr. An- 


ſon and Mr: Warren, upon their return home, were 


both rewarded with marks of the royal favour; the 
firſt ben created a peer of England, and the other 
with a red ribbon of the Bt. 
Captain Fox, who commanded the Kent, fell in 


with a fleet of French merchantmen from St. Domi- 


nica, near the coaſt of Galicia, and took twenty-ſix 
of them richly laden; by which our brave ſeamen 
were, in part, rewarded handſomely for the hard- 


. fhips they had 'fuffered;- But this was not all the | 
loſs that the French ſuffered at ſea; for, towards the | 


latter end of October, admiral Hawke was diſpatched 
to intercept their Welt India fleet, and fell in with 
them near Belliſte. © A moſt deſperate engagement 
enſued; in Which the French were utterly defeated, 


and ſix ſhips, with three thouſand priſoners were 


brought into the harbour of Portſmouth. All theſe 
loſſes reride towards diſcouraging the French; for 


although their conqueſts in the Netherlands had been 


very rapid, yet cheir nation was drained both of men 
and money; while their commerce was deſtroyed, 


— eo — — 


| 
| 


ritain during his year; for the French, 


probable peace would ſoon be eſtabliſnead. 
Ihe firſt thing done by the miniſtry, was to bring 


and their ſubjects ſtarving * from which circumſtance 
8 learn, the importance a godd navy is of to 
ritain. E Nienna AL enn MK Od 
With teſpe& to the queen of Hungary; the _ 
of Spain, and others of the allies, they were 
heartily tired of the war; and Britain, though at 
more expence than all the others put together, ſeemed 
relolved not to ſheath the fword till juſtice was done, 


that peace might be concluded upon hotiourable and 


advantageous terms, The French king had inti: 
mated to Sir John Ligonier, that he was deſirous of 
eace; and, in conlequence thereof, towards the 
latter end of this year, friendly meſſages paſſed ba- 
tween all the contending parties 15 
The election for members to ſerve in the new par- 
liament had been carried on every where in favour of 


the court, and both houſes met on the tenth of No- 


vember, when his majeſty took notice of the happi. 
neſs that would ariſe to the proteſtant intereſt, by lie 
change of government that had taken place in the 
United Provinces; and he congratulated them on 
the. vaſt ſucceſs of the Britiſh navy, by which it was 


> 


in a bill for the general naturalization of foreign pro- 
teſtants; but the city of London remonſtrated ſo 


ſtrongly againſt it, that ir was thought moſt prudent 
A CHUA e 22. 3:43 OO 


k 


to drop the bill. | 71 2203 

A. D. 1748. The committee of ways and means 
propoſed giving nine millions for the expences of the 
year; and it being approved of by the commons, 
was unanimouſly granted, partly by a land-tax, and 
partly by a loan on the credit of the exchequer; In 
March a congreſs was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robinſon on 
the part of che Engliſh;; count de St. ' Seyerin for 


the French; and for the ſtates- general baron de Waſ- 
ſenaer and mynheer Haſſelaer. On the thirteenth of 


May the king prorogued the parliament, after having 


informed them, that preliminaries for a general peace 
had been ſigned, and then ſet out for Holland, where 


he had a conference with the prince of Orange before 
he proceeded to Hanover. | 


On the third day of May, marſhal Saxe entered 
the town of Maeſtricht, which had been ſurrendered 


upon condition, that it ſhould be delivered up with- 


olit any damage being done to the ſtores and maga- 


Zines, if a ceſſation of arms then took place, in order 
to make room for a general pacification, To the 
deputies already mentioned were added the following. 
viz. the marquis de la Porthune Thueil, on the part 
of France: for Spain the marquis de Soto Major; 
for the houſe of Auſtria, count de Raunitz; for the 
king of Sardinia, Don Joſeph Oſſorio, and the count 
de Chavennes; for the 3 Genoa, the mar. 
quis Dorio; count de Monzone, for the duke of 
Modena; and for the Dutch, the count: Bentinck. 
During the conferences between theſe: plenipotentia: 
ries, many difficulties were ſxarted that could not be 
adjuſted till rhe return of expreſſes frgm their differ: 
ent ſovereigns; and, after {vera months: ſpent "i 


daily conferences, peace was concluded upon: terms 
to the following pur port: 

On the ſeventh day of October all priſoners, who 
had been taken during the war, were to be releaſed, 
and the conqueſts returned to their former owners. 


Don ray ab" io have Parma and Placentia in Italy; 


but if he ſhould either aſſume the throne of Spain of 


Naples, or die without male iſſue; theſe ' provinces 


were to be given up to the houſe of Auſtria. Great 


Britain was to fend two perſons of high rank as h6ſ- 


tages to remain in Paris, till ſuch places had: been 
given up as had been conquered: by" us from the 
French; and accordingly the earl of Suffolk und 


| lord Cathcart were ſent ; but this meaſure gave great 
diſpleaſure to the people in general, becauſe they 
booked upon it as diſhonourable, and to all intents 
and purpoſes a diſgrace ta the nation. Dunkirk Waste 
retain fortified on the land ſide, but all the works ad- 


joining to the ſea were to be deſtroyed, and the harbour 
| ” laid 


laid open. The king of Pruſſia was to enjoy peace- 
able. poſſeſſion of the province of Sileſia, and the 
ueen of Hungary was to remain ſovereign of all 
e hereditary ee left her by her father the 
emperor Charles VI. and which had for many years 
belonged to her family, ß. 
The Spaniards were to have leave, for four years, 
to purchaſe ſlaves on the coaſt of Guinea; a privi- 
ee that they had been long deprived of: and with 
reſpect to the other parts and articles of this treaty, . 
they were rather of a formal than an important na- 
Such were the principal parts of this treaty; and 
few are to be met with in hiſtory that ever gave 
greater offence: to the people in general. Great ſums 


* . 
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of money had been granted by the Britiſn parliament, 
the ſubjects had been loaded with heavy taxes, and 
they had paid them in order to ſupport the honour 
of the nation; but here, in conſequence of this 
treaty, they found that their treaſure had been laviſh- 
ed away, and the flower of their army deſtroyed, for 


no other purpoſe than that of ſupporting German || 


rinces, and protecting the eleorate of Hanover. 
They complained that their plenipotentiaries had de- 
ceived them, and concluded the articles of peace 
before they had been duely conſidered by the people; 
and nothing but murmurs were to be heard from the 
one end of the kingdom to the other. 


. 
» 4 
* 


a 


His Britannic majeſty, who had been, during the 
ſummer, on a viſit to his electoral dominions, where 


he eſtabliſhed: the famous univerſity of Gottingen, 
returned to England in the latter end of October; 
and on the twenty-ninth | of November both houſes 
of parliament met at Weſtminſter, His majeſty, in 
his ſpeech, informed them, that he had taken the 
moſt effetual methods to promote the intereſt of 


4. % 


fairs; and that as moſt of the contending parties 
ſeemed averſe to carrying on the ward any jo 
ſo he doubted not but peace would now be eſtabliſh. 


ed on the moſt ſolid and laſting foundation, He 
added, that now the war was over, the public en- 


nce. would be much leſſened z and therefore, all 
he deſired of them was, that they would grant ſuch 
ſupplies as ſhould, from a proper eſtimate, ap. 
r neceſſary to mo the dignity of the crown, 

y enabling him to fulfil thoſe engagements, which, 
in conſequence of the late treaty of peace he had 


| entered into. | 


In anſwer to this ſpeech both houſes preſented 
"a loyal and affectionate addreſſes, though not 
without ſome oppoſition from the commons. Some 
of the members in the oppoſitioh condemned the 
conduct of the miniſtry in giving plenary powers to 
the deputies to conclude a peace before the arrival 
of thirty · ſeven thouſand Ruſſians, who were on their 


an enquiry ſhould be ſet on foot to make thoſe at 
the W public affairs, give an account in what 


dered away; but the power of the miniſterial party 
bore down all oppoſi tion. ere 


4, 


| The conduct of Mr. Pelham, brother to the due 


of Newcaſtle, was ſeverely cenſured; but Mr. Pitt, 
ſince earl of Chatham, and Mr. Mutray, : now lord 
Mansfield, ſpoke ſo forcibly 
eight millions were granted for. the ſervice: of the 
current year; a moſt amazing:ſum, when we con- 
ſider that the war was over; but a proof of the 
intenſe riches of the nation, and the obligations: that 


Britifh ſovereigns are under, to live on good 'terms 
| with the: fabjefts.. 2 7 2666 belt oe 262 ng £92 
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French were put in peaceable poſſeſſion 

= 
ſolved. to cultivate the province of Nova Scotia, in 
the. northern part of America. This ſcheme: was 
chiefly promoted and encouraged by the earl of Hal. 
lifax, firſt lord of trade and plantations; and his ma- 
jeſty, ever attentive to the welfare of his ſubjects, 
countenanced it with his royal approbation, Ac- 

_ eordingly,. many artificers and huſbandmen were ſent 
thither in order to clear the grounds, and make way 
for a proper ſettlement; and it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed that the Britiſh nation left nothing undone in order 
to promote ſo patriotic a ſcheme. A town was built 
by the mere force of induſtry, which is now a flou- 
timing port, and named Hallifax, from the title of 


the peer, who firſt projected it. Many people have || 


ſettled in its neighbourhood, and, upon the whole, it 
may be lopked. upon as one of the moſt valuable ac- 
quiſitions.to Great Britain. 
The remainder of the tranſactions during this year, 
were not of a very important nature. Some domeſtic 
diſturbances happened in conſequence of the late 
eace; for many of the ſoldiers and ſeamen having 
ES diſcharged, and nat knowing in what manner to 
procure a ſubſiſtence, committed ſtreet robberies, for 
which many of them were executed. 


4 
7 
. 
oy 


The parliament met on the ſixteenth of Novem- 
ber, and the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, in- 


farmed them, that it was with the utmoſt pleaſure he 
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public credit was again re-eſtabliſhed, and commerce, 


this ſpeech both houſes, returned the maſt loyal and 
affectionate addreſſes, after which t 
public buſineſs, and granted his majeſty ſuch a ſup- 
ply, as was able to defray all the expences of govern- 
ment. Some of the ſtudents of Oxford having been 
- guilty, of uttering expreſſions of a treaſonable nature, 
were tried in the court of King's. bench, and two of 
them were obliged to walk with papers an their breaſts 
through Weſtminſter-halllll. 
A. D. 1780. One thing of great importance that 
engaged the attention of this parlament was the her- 
ring fiſnery; and a bill being brought in for that 
purpoſe it paſſed into a law, and a ſociety wat form 
ed for carrying it into execution, at the head of which 
was his royal highneſs Frederick, prince, of Wales. 
Another act paſſed this ſeſſion for encouragement of 
Weavers in the ſail-cloth trade, an article of the ut- 
moſt importance to the Britiſh nation. Upon the 
whole, few ſeſſions. ever paſſed more acts for the ge- 
neral encouragement of commerce and manufactures + 
but indeed nothing could be more  neceflary, +5 the 
nation had been almoſt ruined by an expenſive an 
| deſtructive .. „ C 934661 vs He 
On the twelfth of April the king went, in the 
uſual manner, to the houſe of peers, where, in 2 
ſpeech from the throne, he thanked, the commons for 
tha attention which they had paid to the intereſts 0 
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march to join the allied army. They inſiſted, that 


manner the public money had been ſo laviſhly ſquan-· 


in his favour, that 


could now behold peace in Europe, by which the 
the ſupport of the nation, was likely to flouriſn. To 


entered upon 


” wy a a 


A. D. 175i; 


the nation, and for the ſupplies granted to ſupport 
the government. 464.204 


Some things of a domeſtic nature took place this 
year, which muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. On 


the eighth of February, a ſhock of an earthquake 
was felt in London, by which ſome chimnies were 


thrown down, and the Thames was very much agi- 
tated. The conſternation of the people on this oc- 
caſion is even beyond deſcription. Bur what was ſtill 
more, on the eighth of March, about half paſt five 


in the morning, ſuch a violent ſhock was felt, that 
many of the people ran from their beds naked, being 


afraid that their houſes would tumble upon them. 
This ſhock was not confined to London, for it was 
felt in ſome other parts, particularly in Fſſex, Kent, 


and Surrey: and a wild enthufiaſtic, driven mad by 1 
zeal, foretold, that on the eighth of April, a -third 
ſhock of an earthquake would lay all London: in 
ruins. i One would have thought that ſuch a predic- 
tion would have been treated with the utmoſt con- 
tempt ; eſpecially, as it is declared in Hol writ, | 


that ſuch things are known to God only; but not- 
withſtanding, ſo infatuated were thouſands of people, 
that they actually believed the impoſter, and waited 
for the accompliſhment of his prediction, as if he 
had been a meſſenger ſent from heaven. 4 


The goal diſtemper, Which, in its conſequences, * 
generally proves as fatal as the plague, broke out 
during the ſeſſion at the Old Bailey, in the month of 
April this year. Sir Samuel Pennant, lord- mayor of 
London, Sir Daniel Lambert, one of the aldermen, 
of the court 
of Common-Pleas, baron Clarke of the exchequer, || 


Sir Thomas Abney, one of the judges 


ſeven gentlemen of the law, | ſeveral of the jury, 


beſides a great number of thoſe who were preſent to 


hear the trials loſt their lives. Indeed it cannot be 
aſcertained how many perſons died; but certain it is, 
that the city was greatly 
was afraid of the infection. 


© During the ſummer of this year his majeſty went 
to viſit his electoral dominions, and during his reſi- 
dence there, he ſigned a treaty with the emperor of 
Morocco; by which, all the Britiſh captives in his 


dominions were ſet at liberty. Few other things 


worth notice happened this year either at home or 
enjoying the ſweets of 


abroad; for the people were 
peace after the toils of war. 
The prinee and p 


2 i oras (old hiodls 15 Hl? 30rre bt 109 
While his majeſty was abroad, he endeayoured to 
get the archduke Joſeph; ſon of the emperor, 


with ſuch op 
obliged to be laid aſide. e 
A. D. 1751. On the ſeventeenth of January, the 
parliament met, and the king, in his ſpeech, inform. 
ed them, that he had concluded two treaties, one 
with the king of Spain, and the other with ſome of 
the German princes, the contents of which ſhould 
be laid before them. He recommended to both 
houſes unanimity in their councils: and coneluded, 
by deſiring them not to forget the ſtate of the nation, 
but above all things provide for its internal ſafety. 
To this ſpeech loyal addreſſes were preſented by both 
houſes, and received by his majeſty in the moſt gra- 
cious manner. — a 
The firſt thing that engaged the attention of the 
commons, was a violent diſpute between lord Trent- 
ham, and Sir George Vandeput, relating to a feat in 
parliament.” Lord Trentham having accepted: the 
place of a lord of the 'admiralty, his ſeat became 
vacant, and a writ was iſſued for the election of a 
new member to repreſent the city of Weſtminſter. - 
Lord Trentham was ſupported by the miniſtry, 
who looked upon Sir George Vandeput as one ſet up 
by the 3 A pell- being demanded and 


"I 


- alarmed, and every one | 
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taken, the high-bailiff declared the majority to bo 
in favour of lord Trentham; but that not being ſa- 
tisfactory to the oppoſite party; they proceeded to 
a ſcrutiny, Still the majority ſeemed to be in favour 
of lord 'Frentham, and the high- bailiff returned him 
duly elected; upon which he took the oaths and his 
ſeat in the houſe; At this meaſure, the friends of 
Sir George were ſo much entaged, that they preſent- 


ed a petition to the houſe, complaining of the con- 


duct of the high-bailiff; to which lord Trentham 
preſented an anſwer; ſetting forth; that the friends 
of Sir George had, in the whole of their conduct, 
acted utterly inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, and 


inſtead of ſupporting the freedom of election, had 


intimidated all thoſe who came to poll, unleſs they 
happened to be of their own party; and that they 
had gone ſo far as to threaten the high-bailifft. 
That a proper enquiry might be made into theſe 
allegations, the high-bailiff was ſummoned to the 
bar of the houſe, ' where he gave information, that 
the honourable Mr. Murray, brother to the lord 
Elibank, Mr. Crowle, a counſellor at law, and one 


|| Gibſon, an upholder, had obſtructed him in the diſa 


Charge of. his duty, Crowle was obliged to kneel 


.down at the bar of the houſe, and receive a repri- 
mand on his knees from the ſpeaker; and Gibſon 


was committed to Newgate, With reſpe& to Mr. 


Murray, the charge againſt him was very heavy; 


for it appeared, from undoubted evidence, that he 
had raiſed a moſt outrageous mob, and called out to 
them to knock the dog on the head ; by which. he 
meant the high-bailiff VVV 

Accordingly he was committed a cloſe priſoner to 
Newgate, and then brought to the bar of the houſe 
to receive judgment; but when he came, he refuſed 
to kneel ; at which the houſe was ſo much enraged, 
that he was recommitted to the ſame priſon, and 
forbid the uſe of pens, ink, or paper, nor was any 


1} one permitted to converſe with him, unleſs they firſt 


received an order from the ſpeaker. In that manner 
he remained in priſon till the end'of the ſeſſion, and 
the power of parliament being then diſſolved, he was 
ſer at liberty amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
During this ſeſſion 8 his royal highneſs 
Frederick, prince of Wales, was ſeized with a fever, 
which put an end to his valuable life, on the twen- 


Ikl tieth day of March, in the forty- fifth year of his age. 
princeſs of Wales, with their || His royal highneſs left, beſides his preſent majeſty, 
eldeſt -daughter the princeſs Auguſta, during this | 
ſummer, went on a tour to the weſt: and ſouth of | 
England; where they were received, and tteated with 
that reſpect due to their high ſtation and amiable 


four ſons and three daughters, and ſoon after his 
death was born the princeſs Carolina Matilda, now 
queen of Denmark. The day after the prince's 
death his body was opened, and it was found that 


there was an abſceſs upon his lungs, which had burſt 
and occaſioned his death. His remains were depoſited 
| in the chapel of Henry VAL. the duke of Somerſet 
elected king: of the Romans; but the ſcheme met | 
poſition, -. that for the preſent it was | 


walking as chief  mourner, attended by ſeveral other 
noblenen. LEW: & ; 98 
With reſpe& to the character of this prince; we - 


| muſt conſider it both in a public and private light. 
| In public, he ſeemed to have nothing ſo much at 


heart as the good of the people; and he often at- 
tended the debates in the houſe of peers, in order to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the conſtitution. 
The people in general had formed the moſt ſanguine 
hopes, x os one day they would be happy. under his 
government; and there is great reaſon to believe, 
that had he aſcended the throne, he would have 
cultivated the arts of peace in a manner ſuperior to 
all thoſe who had gone. before him. In his private 
life, he was an affectionate huſband, a tender parent, 
an indulgent maſter, and a ſincere friend. All the 
time he could ſpare from public buſineſs, was ſpent 
in ſuperintending the education of his children; fo 
that it may juſtly be ſaid of him, He joined in one, 
e the prince, the father, the huſband; and the 
« friend.” But all the hopes of the public were 
blaſted, and ſunk in the nature of all ſublunary 
things. FT | 
The death of the prince, for ſome time, put an end 
to party diſputes; and his eldeſt ſon, our preſent 
„„ ſovereign, 


626 A. D. 1732. 
ſovereign, was created prince of Wales; while the 
Fd 


princeſs. dowager of Wales, his mother, was to act 
as regent in his ſtead, if his majeſty ſhould happen to 
die before he arrived at years of maturity. _.: | 
On the twenty-ſecond: day of May, his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and gave his royal aſſent 
to the bill for aboliſhing the oi, and eſtabliſning the 
NE ſtile ; which has been attended with the moſt 
beneficial conſequences to the merchants in general, 
who, before that. time, were often led into confuſion. 
concerning the dates of their bills and letters. On 
the twenty · fifth of June, his majeſty prorogued the 
parliament ; and, in his ſpeech, informed them, chat 
as a general diſſoluteneſs of manners had taken place 
among the people, it was their duty to do all in their 
power to enforce the execution of thoſe laws which 
bad been made againſt immorality and profaneneſs. 
On the eleventh of October, this year, the ptince 
of Orange died, in the forty-firſt year of his age; 
and that event was ſucceeded by the death of the 
queen of Denmark, youngeſt daughter of his ma- 
jeſty, who expired on the nineteenth of December. 
With reſpect to the affairs on the continent, the 
French ſeemed intent on proſecuting their deſign of 
enlarging their conqueſts in North-America, and in 
ſpiriting up the Indians to murder our traders on the 
borders of Virginia. Spain was intent on putting 
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their navy on a proper footing; and, for that purpoſe, || 


ſeveral of the men who, in conſequence of the peace, || 
ged from our dock-yards, were in- 


chad been diſchar 
veigled over to that country, where they built ſeveral 
ſhips of war, on the ſame model as the Engliſh. 
Nothing could be more inconſiſtent with ſound po- 
_ licy,. than to ſuffer thoſe uſeful men to leave the 
kingdom ; and it was the duty of the miniſtry, when 
they diſcharged them, to provide for them ſome 
other employments, inſtead of leaving them to ſtarve. 
On the fourteenth day of November, the parlia- 
ment met; and the king, in a ſpeech from the throne, 
informed them, that he had concluded a treaty with 
the king of Poland, who was now become his moſt 
faithful ally; and that, with:reſpe& to the death of 
the prince of Orange, it would make no alteration 
in the ſtate of public affairs. He told them, that the 


ſtates- general were firm in the intereſt of Great-Bri- 
tain: and concluded by recommending to their no- 


tice the ſh 
involved by 4 ſpirit of licentiouſneſs that ſeemed to 
have diffuſed itſelf through all ranks of people; ſo 
that nothing but the groſſeſt immorality and pro- 
faneneſs were to be met with. Both houſes preſented 
loyal and affectionate addreſſes to his majeſty; and 
Mr. Muncy, who had given ſo much diſturbance 
during the former ſeſſions, made his eſcape out of 
the kingdom; while the publiſher of a pamphlet, 
intituled his caſe, was proſecuted at common law, 
and, after a long hearing, was moſt honourably ac- 
A. D. 1752. The commons having granted the 
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neceſſary ſupplies, amounting in the whole to four 
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victed of having wilfully, and of malice; killed*as. 
other, ſhould be executed on the next day —.— 


after the ſentence was pronounced: but if it ſbould 
happen that judgment was pronounced on Friday, 


then execution was not to take place till Monday 


becauſe of the Sunday intervening. The, body of - 
the malefactor was to be eicher delt _ ng 


vered to the fiir. 
geons,. to be diſſected and anatomized; or it was to 
be hung in chains on a gibbet; but it was not; on 
any account whatever, to be buried. The commons 


paſſed a reſolution, that, for the future, all their daily 
journals ſnould be annually publiſned, and the care 


of the publication was left to Mr. Hardinge, the 
chief clerk, which gave great ſatisfaction to the ſub- 


jects in general: and on the -rwenty-fixth day of 
March, the king went to Weſtminſter, and prorogued 


both houſes of parliamennt. 

Mäoſt of the powers of Eurape were, during this 
year, very buſy in promoting ſuch ſchemes as ſeemed 
conſiſtent either with their intereſt or ambition, Some 
trifling diſputes aroſe between the king of Pruſſia and 
the court of Great- Britain, but theſe were adjuſted in 
the moſt amicable manner. In Corſica, nothing was 
to be ſeen but diſorders of the worſt ſort; for the 


Genoeſe, wha pretended to the right of ſovereignty | 


over that iſland, had jmpoſed;ſuch.grievous-taxes on 
the people, that they; became mad by oppreſſion, 


In Germany, a ſecond attempt was made to elect the 
archduke Joſeph king af the Romans; hut it was fo 


violently oppoſed by the king of Pruſſia, that the 
whole dropped for the preſent, contrary to the incli. 
nation of his Britannic majeſty, who. had exerted 


himſelf very much on. the ocdcaſion. In America, 


the French were carrying on their plots in ſuch a 


barefaced manner, that it was not conſiſtent with the 


honour or intereſt of Britain to reniain an idle ſpec- 
tator. Nor were the French leſs aſſiduous in execut- 
ing their projects in the Eaſt-Indies, where they ſpi- 
rited up the natiyes to make incurſions into out 
ſettlements, by which many of our traders were 


much injured. In the Weſt-Indies, the ſame ſchemes 


were carried on; ſo that the people of tlijs country 
began to ſee that the French had only made peace in 
order to declare war as ſoon as they could, conſiſtent 
with the nature of their circumſtance. 

On the fifteenth of September chis year, a moſt 
dreadful hurricane happened in South-Carolina, by 
which many of the inhabitants were killed, and it 
veral houſes in Charles-Town: deſtroyed. This re- 
duced the people to great diſtreſs; but the genetolity 
of the inhabitants of Great - Britain was ſo warm i 
their favour, that all their loſſes were made up, and 


the colony left in a more flouriſhing condition than 


ever. Nothing more of any importance happened 
this year; for, during the greateſt! part aof the form» 
mer, his Britannie majeſty had been at NManover. 

A. D. 1733. The public buſineſs duringthis year was, 
for the moſt part, of a parliamentary nature. Theſeſſions 


was opened on the eleventh of Jannary, and both 


millions, other buſineſs of à very important nature {| houſes preſented very loyal addreſſes to his majeſty. 


was entered upon, and many uſeful acts paſted for 
the regulation of the internal policy of the nation. 
One act was made to puniſh ſuch as kept diſorderly 
houſes ; and another, by which all pawnbrokers were 
obliged to take out licences : that the people in the 
highlands might be brought under a proper ſubjection 
to the government, ſome of the forfeited eſtates were 
reduced into one conſolidated fund, and the profits 
ariſing from them appropriated towards erecting 
charity-ſchools, that the children of thoſe concerned 
in the rebellion might be brought up in the principles 
of the proteſtant religion. Working-ſchools were at 
the ſame time eſtabliſhed, by which many poor child- 
ren were uſefully employed; and poſterity will have 
reaſon to bleſs thoſe who firſt propoſed making an act 
that will, in the end, be attended with the moſt bene- 
ficial conſequences. nt 
Another act paſſed during this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, for preventing the horrid crime of murder: 


* 
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; 


Two millions were granted for the ſerviee af the £ur- 
rent year; and, upon the moſt ſtrict enquiry; it ap- 
peared that the national debt amounted: to the dnor- 
mous ſum. of ſeventy-four millions, threr hundied 
and ſixty · eight thouſand, four hundrediand: fifty-one 
pounds fifteen ſhillings. Several excellent acts paſſed 
during this ſeſſion, particularly one for obringing to 
juſtice. all thoſe concerned in plundering ſuch hip 
as ſhould happen, by ſtreſs of weather, to be driven 
on the Engliſn coaſt. The inhabitants reſiding neat 


the ſea, particularly in Cornwall, had been _ 


guilty. of that infamous practice; and thoſe 
ought to have been conſidered 


as objects of com. 
paſſion, were robhed, and ſtripped naked. 


But that which principally attracted the notice 


| both of the public and the legiflature, was à 
| brought in for the general naturalization of the Jens. 


| 


It was much countenanced by the miniſtry, and all 
the towns: where manyfaQures are cartied on in y 
. ; Ss 99 ; exten 


wherein it was ordained, that every criminal, con. 


. | 
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extenſive manner: and having originated jn the houſe 


_ -neceſlary to lay ſuch reſtrictions on this inſtitution, 
as may prevent its being abuſed. Thus, it is natural 


.riage ſtate, is not only capable, but alſo under an 


education of their innocent children will be neglected. 


JJ 11 


the marriage ſtate by voluntary conſent, ' could never 


- 


of lords, it paſſed with very little oppofition. No 


. ſooner was it known that the bill had paſſed the | 
upper houſe, than the nation ſeemed in one continued 
| ſcene of clamour and oppoſition. It was repreſented : 


as an attempt to undermine the chriſtian religion; and 
ſet aſide the order of God. The lord- mayor of Lon- 
don, with the aldermen and common- council, pre- 
ſented petitions againſt ĩt, and ſo did the merchants; 
but notwithſtanding, it paſſed the lower houſe by a 
great majority. It is not confiſtent with the dignity | 


farther than to relate the circumſtances that gave riſe 


to them. Thoſe who ſupported this bill thought 
that great riches would be brought into the nation; 


and that the Jews, by buying up the goods manu- 
factured by our artificers, would extend our com- 


merce throughout the world. On the other hand, 
the popular party ſaid, that the Jews had been fugi- 

tives and vagabonds ever fince the reign of the em- 
peror Veſpafian; that it was the order of God they 
ſhould be to for rejecting the Meſſiah, and the terms 
of ſalvation offered in the 


gence. Indeed, the legiſlative power, as well as the 


| miniſtry, were ſenſible of this 1 for next ſeſſion the 
act was repealed, and the people, in conſequence; 


thereof, looked upon themſelves as releaſed from a 
;tare-of Münte: n ec 900097 | 


The next bill in which the whole nation looked 


— 


{ 
a 
1 


of hiſtory to intermeddle with political diſputes any 


4 


goſpel. They added far- | 
ther, that they were to continue ſo till they acknow- | 


ledged the Lord of glory, and therefore it was the 


higheſt preſumption in us to grant them any indul- 


upon itſelf as concerned, was that to prevent clan- 
deſtine marriages. It is certain, that every man and 
woman, at a proper age, have a right to enter into 


the marriage ſtate, conſiſtent with their own inclina- 
tions: but in all civil ſocieties, it has been found 


to ſuppoſe, that every man who enters into the mar. 


obligation, to, provide, in a proper manner, conſiſtent 
with his circumſtances, for his wife and children. 
It is a duty he owes to the community; and there 
fore thoſe not qualified for ſuch an important truſt, 
will be ready to leave their wives to ſtarve, while the 


Marriages, too often contracted in private, and to 


anſwer ſiniſter pufpoſes, left no room for a public 
Proof, if any diſpute aroſe concerning them; and 

many innocent children, in conſequence thereof, had 
been ruined. It may farther be added, that in many 
ſocieties it is found neceſſary to make natural rignts 


oppoſed the bill, that all mankind are, by nature, 


beyond the conſent of the parties: that all agree- 
ments, even of the moſt trifling nature, were founded 


on conſent; and if ſo, then marriage, the cement | 
and ſuppart of human ſociety, ought to reſt upon 


the ſame-principle : that thoſe who did not enter into 


take that care of their tender and helpleſs offspring, 
which, by all the laws of ſociety, was incumbent 
Upon o oe | „ 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that neither the miniſtry 
nor the oppoſition could be charged with this bill: 
it did not originate from either in particular, but 
from a combination of both. In a word, the reaſon 
for bringing in the bill was that of young heirs and 


heireſſes having inadvertently placed their affections 


on others below their ſtation, by which they were 
often reduced to ruin. It is extremely natural for 


men who have procured titles, and acquired riches, | 


coming extinct in the mind, a ſort of nominal pru- | 
dence takes place that can never be agreeable to | 


— 
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youth. Such were the reaſons aſſigned, or rather 
made uſe of, in framing this bill; and it not only 


paſſed both houſes by a great majority, but alſo be- 


| came a law, in conſequence of the royal aſſent, It 


is certain; that it has bath its advantages and diſad- 
vantages, but the end deſigned by it has not taken 
& 4 W*, 5s OS So EEE OBOE © © SER hn” 
place. No proviſion is made in the act againſt fo- 
reign marriages ; and therefore nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear of minors going over to the conti- 
nent, to indulge their inclinations; nor bas Scotland, 
Where the proteſtant religion is profeſſed, been ſo 


mich as mentioned. The act, like all others of a 


public nature, occaſioned, much ſpeculation; and was 


either approved of or condemned according to the 
different ſentiments of the people. It is certain, 


that it might have been framed in à much better 


manner; but; upon the whole, we may ſee that no- 
thing is more difficult than the redücing of natural 
principles to civil inſtitutions; Teure upon the 
caprice of men who, in general, are guided by their 
paſſions, inſtead of reaſon. J 

This year was remarkable for an inſtitution which 
had been long wanting in, Britain, and of the utmoſt 
importance to the republic of letters. The yaſt col- 
lection of natural curioſities belonging to Sir Hans 
Sloane, were purchaſed by the government, and de- 
poſited in the noble ſtructure called Montague Houſe, 
in Great Ruſſel]-ſtreer, near Bloomſbury. . But, that 
the honour of the nation might be fully eſtabliſhed, 
and a place opened for men of learning to ſtudy, 
without being at any expence, the collection of ma- 
nuſcripts belonging to the earl of Oxford were like- 


to endeavour to preſerve the one untainted, and the || 


other undiminiſhed ; and the warmer paſſions be- parliament met; and the king, in his ſpeech, in- 


| formed them, that he was on the beſt of terms with 


wiſe erer 5 and theſe, with the king's library, 
and the valuable collection made by Sir John and Sir 
Robert Cotton, were brought to the ſame place, whick 
is now called the Britiſh Maar and is.open for tl 

reception and uſe of the public in general. Nothing 
could have done greater honour t6 the nation than 
this inſtance of their good ſenſe and unbounded 
liberality. The moſt curious records in the nation, 
and copies of ſuch books as are not to be found any 
where elſe, are now left free for the inſpection of 
every one. The great officers of ſtate, amounting to 
twenty-one in number, are appointed official gover- 
nors of this royal foundation. Two are appointed 
by the Oxford family, two by the deſcendants of 
Sir Hans Sloane, and the ſame number by thoſe who 
are heirs to Sir John and Sir Robert Cotton. Theſe, 
amounting to twenty-ſeven in number, are to hue 
fifreen more, ſo as to make the Whole Body of go- 
vernors forty-two. But although their number is ſo 
large, yet no perſon can be deres to: an office in 


5 sache heuſe, but by an order Higned by the archbiſhop 
Sve Way co ſome political inſtitutions, which may 5 4 


| of Canterbury, the ord- chanoellor, and the ſpeaker 
On the other hand, it was argued by thoſe who 


of the houſe of commons. 


: d e c v 
The parliament continued fitting. till the ſeven- 


| „ tenth of June, hen his majeſty Went to the kouſe 
free; and that nothing can conſtitute a real marriage | : 


— 


of peers, and informed them, that nothing had hap» 
pend, ſo far as he had Been able 36 procure joel: 
gence, that could in the leaſt diſturb che public 
peace: and then both houſes were prorog ved, 
With reſpect to foreign affairs, the French were 
every where buſy in preparing to Pick through the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as ſoon as an opportunity 
ſhould offer. They had been ſpititing up ſome of 


the nabobs, or ſubordinate princes in the Eaſt-Indies, 


to take up arms againſt the Engliſh :: and although 
many of their attempts had been rendered abortive, 
yet they did not deſiſt from them; fo that at laſt, as 
will appear in the ſequel, it became a national con- 
cern. It was much the ſame in America, where they 
had inſtigated the natives of Canada, and ſome other 
provinces, to take up arms againſt the Britiſh ſettlers 


in Nova Scotia, in order to reduce that province, 


which had been eſtabliſhed at ſo much expence, to 
the condition of a French colony. 
On the fifteenth of November, both houſes of 


his allies: but many of the commons were not ſati[- 
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fied with this declaration, ſo that violent debates: 
aroſe before an addreſs could be preſented. | But (till 
the miniſtry carried their point; and ſuch bills as had 
paſſed having received the royal aſſent, the parha- 
ment was diffolved, and writs iſſued for the election 
of a new one. 1 1 

A. D. 1734. During the receſs of parliament, 


Mr. Pelham, brother to the duke of Newcaſtle, died, 
and was ſucceeded in that important office, of firſt 
lord of the treaſury, by his brother, at that time one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate, He was a man of great 
abilities, beloved by the people, and honourcd by 
his ſovereign with many marks ef his royal favour. 


He was a real friend to the Hanover family; and, 
ee courſe of many years, he had ſupported the 
intereſts of government in the houſe of commons, 
without ever propoſing any thing that, in the end, 
could become prejudicial to the people. 
Throughout the whole nation, the election for 
members to ſerve in parliament went in favour of the 
miniſtry, who had acquired ſuch an aſcendency, that 


every thing gave way to them. Few diſturbances 
happened; and the writs being returned, the duke of 
Cumberland, in commiſſion, with ſome other noble- 


men, opened the ſeſſion, Mr. Onſlow being choſen 
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the meeting of the parliament, which took place on 


the fourteenth day of November. 


His majeſty, in his ſpeech, informed them, thas | 
he had done every thing to preſerve the public peace 
of Europe; and that no material alteration had taken 


place ſince their laſt ſeſſion. He recommended to 


them to take into their conſideration: the affairs of 
America, but took no notice of the encroachments 
made by the French on our ſettlements. © This Was 
conſidered, by the more diſcerning of the people, hs 
one of the greateſt maſter-ſtrokes'of policy; for the 
minority in the houſe. were gaining ground; and it 
was expected, had his majeſty diſcovered the real ſtate 
of American affairs, violent oppoſition would have 


been made to the addreſs, which is always expected 


** 
* 


at the beginning of each ſeſſion. birt —Birr 
The addreſs being preſented, the commons yoted 


ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven pounds, ſhould be 
granted for the ſervice of the current year. Subſidies 
were alſo granted to ſeveral foreign: princes, particy- 
larly the elector of Bavaria, who was to have a 
body of forces ready, in caſe his majeſty's dominions 
in Germany ſhould be attacked by the French, or 


any other of the European powers. | Theſe vigorous 


that the ſum of four millions, ſeventy-three thouſand 


crown, and ſecure the intereſt of the nation. But 
nothing of any importance was done: for the parlia- 
"ment, which met on the tenth of May, was pro- 


them in proper time; and doubted not but they 


which naturally came under their conſideration was 
ſuſpended till the month of November following: 


perties of our ſubjects in North-America, had oc- 
court of Verſailles; but no ſatisfactory anſwers were 
This induced our miniſtry to ſend an expreſs order 


to Mr. Dinwiddie, one of the North-American go- 
vernors, to drive the French out of his province, 


confidence is to be put .in ſuch per 


ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. The lord-chan- 


reſolutions. of the houſe of commons alarmed the 


cellor Hardwick, now raiſed to the dignity of an earl, French to the higheſt degree z but as key had all 


informed the members, that his majeſty had called 


them together, in order to conſult on ſome things of 


the utmoſt importance, which would be laid before 
would do every thing to ſupport the honour of the 
rogued on the fifth of June; ſo that all buſineſs 


The depredations made by the French on the pro- 
caſioned ſeyeral remonſtrances to be made to the 


received, every one being evaſive and uncertain. 


and to erect forts, to prevent their future incurſions. 


| tences, that they 


along acted in the moſt inſincere manner, ſo, on the 
preſent occaſion, they directed their ambaſſador, the 
duke de Mirepoix, to amuſe our miniſtry with pte- 
had not the moſt diſtant view ef 
diſturbing ſuch of our ſubjects as were ſettled in 
America. Theſe declarations were, however, of too 
fallacious a nature to have any effect with the people 
of England. The eyes of our miniſtry were now 
opened, and nothing ſeemed ſo neceſſary as that of 
ſupporting the intereſt and honour of the nation. 
A. D. 1738. A proclamation was iſſued on the 
twenty-third day of January, offering a- bounty to 


* 


ſeryice. Preſs-warrants were ſent to! the Principal 


ſea- port towns: all artificers in our dock-yards, as | 


well as ſeamen, were prohibited, under ſevere penal- 
ties, from entering into foreign ſervices and all 


|. as, were abroad, were commanZed to return. Things 
were now grown to ſuch an height, that the deſigns 


of the French could be n6 longer concealed ;/-and 


In conſequence of theſe orders, ſome ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened : and as it ſeemed reaſonable to believe that the 


French intended to commence hoſtilities, the earl of | 


Albemarle, our ambaſſador at Paris, was ordered to 
Temonſtrate upon it to the French miniſtry, as a 
breach of the faith of treaties, and inconſiſtent with 
the law of nations. The earl obeyed his, orders; 
but, inſtead of receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, the 
French began gradually to pull off 5 5 

new reinforcements were ſent to America, in the 


ſame manner as if war had been declared between 


1 


both nations. From which we may 


any time, 


. 
. 


During this year, the queen-mother of 100 loſt 
her fa- 


all her influence at court, by the diſgrace of. 
yourite, the marquis de la Enſenada, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by Mr. Wall, the ſon of an Iriſn papiſt, who 


followed the fortune of James II. at the revolution. 


The king of Portugal, who had received many fa- 


vours from the Engliſh, began to act in the moſt 


ungrateful manner. He impoſed ſome ſevere taxes 
upon the Britiſh merchants in the factory at Liſbon, 
and even went ſo far as to cauſe ſome of them to be 
impriſoned. MW 3 5 

In Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, as well as Ger- 
many, every thing remained in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
although nothing had been left undone by the court 
of France to draw ſome of the above powers over 
to their meaſures. In America, the French con- 
tinued to carry on their encroachments in a bolder 
manner than ever. Great complaints were exhibited 
agamſt them, and the people in general wiſhed for 


learn, that no 
dious people at 


, . 3 7 
| therefore the king ſent a meſſage to the parliament by | 
[Sir Thomas Robinſon, informing them, that the 
encroachments made on our ſettlements in America 


rendered it neceſſary for him to augment both his 
navy and army, and he doubted not but his faithful 
ſubjects would ſtand by him with their lives and 
fortunes... AﬀeCtionate and loyal addreſſes were pre- 


| ſented by both houſes: and although the French 
maſk; and 


boaſted much of the ſuperior power of their fleets 
in Breſt and Toulon, yet the Britiſh ſubjects paid 
little regard to it. The miniſtry prohibited: the Iriſn 
from ſupplying the French with proviſtons, which 
was one of the beſt meaſures that could: have been 
taken, and was applauded by the people In general. 

Great diſpatch was made by our miniſtry to fit out 
the fleet; and towards the latter end of April, ad: 
miral Boſcawen ſailed from Portſmouth with ten ſhips 
of the line, and ſix frigates, in which were ſix thou- 
ſand ſoldiers and marines. About the: ſame time, 
ſailed from Breſt the French fleet, under the com- 
mand of admiral Macnamara, an Iriſn gentleman; 
but he had ſecret inſtructions to diſpatch his Vice. 
admiral in his room, while he himſelf, with five ſhips 
of the line, cruized near the ſtreights of Gibraltar, 
| with no other view than to try whether he could not 
oblige our admiral to divide his fleet, which had been 
—— by a ſquadron under the command of ad- 


his memory, namely, to advance fix months pay to 
the ſeamen, and not ſuffer them to ſell their tickets to 


rapacious uſurers, who often bought:them at the rated“ 
' fifty per cent. diſcount, to the diſhonour of the _ 


8 
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ſuch ſeamen as were willing to enter into his majeſtys 


miral Holborne. Mr. Pitt, at that time ſecretary at 
war, procured an act which will ever do honour to 
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The public buſineſs being diſpatched, his majeſty: 
went to the houſe of peers. and told them, he, adhered, 
in the moſt ſacred manner, to the treaty. of. Aix- la- 
Chapelle; but as the F rench had, in the molt bare- 
faced manner, broken through every article of it, he 


could not, conſiſtent with the honout of his crown, 


proceed any further without the moſt vigorous oppo- || late to take the field during the remainder of the 


„tl ſeaſon; and therefore, inſtead of attacking Crowns» 
but upon the moſt juſtifiable terms; and concluded, Point, it was reſolved, that during the winter, the 


by aſſuring them, that he truſted for ſucteſs in the ¶ forces ſhould be employed in keeping up a commu- 


| | nication. between that place and Albany. General 
thoſe. whq. acted juſtly. He then prorogued the par- Shirley took upon him the command of one part of 


it, egency || the traops, but his conduct was much cenſured; 
to conduct the public affairs, ſet out, to viſit his 


ſiton. He added, chat he never would declare war 


Divine Providence, which was ever ready to aſſiſt 
liament, and having made choice of a proper regency 


electoral dominions. While he was there he learned, 
that the French King had entered into à ſecret treaty 


conſequences that might reſult therefrom, he en- 
gaged to take into his pay a large body of Heſſian 
troops; and, at the ſame time, concluded a treaty 
offenſive and defenſive, with the empreſs of Ruſſia. 
While his majeſty was, in concert with his miniſ- 
try, contriying ſuch ſchemes as were moſt likely to 


be of ſervice to the nation in general, the French 


were continuing their depredations on our ſettlements, 


and the inhabitants of the American colonies were 


quarrelling with their governors. This induced all 
them who wiſhed well to our intereſts in America, 


to look down, in the moſt unfavourable manner, on 


the unproſperous ſtate of the public affairs. Unani- 


mity was wiſhed for; but few expected it. Admiral | 


Boſcawen, who. was now off. Louiſbourg, attacked 
part of the French fleet, and actually diſperſed them, 
which gave ſome gleam of hope to the people of 


England, who promiſed themſelves great things from 


the ſuperior abilities of that commander. Two, of 
the French ſhips were taken and ſent to, Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, where they were afterwards condemned 


A trifling expedition was made in the month of 
June this year, on, the frontiers of the colony eſta- 


1 


: 


bliſhed by the French in. Canada; but no other con- 


ſequences reſulted. from it than that of keeping up 
the ſpirits of the people. On the other hand, during 


a ve 


neceſſary in a general as zeſolution; and he ought to 


+ 4a 4 


pven N to the Indians to aim at them, while the 
3 8100 | 
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, regulars were engaged. This was za fatal ſtroke to 
the Engliſh, attended with the moſt dreadful 
. canſequences to thoſe, who lived in the back ſettle · 
ments; for the Indians in the intereſt of the French, 


| poured pon chem in great numbers, and committed # 
the moſt horrid barbarities. 


It was the general opinion, chat it would. be too 


N 


| other part, was equal 
ne! were ſenſible of his vaſt 
with the court of Vienna; and to prevent any evil [| was created a baronet; and, at the ſame time, re- 
eq | Wee of five thouſand pounds. 


while that of general Johnſon, -who-commanded the 
ly applauded. - The miniſtry 
abilities, and therefore he 


"4 


he miniſters of the different. courts 


* 


Europe, t 


were employed in attempting to deceive each other; 
| while thoſe who ſpent their time in the ſtudy of po- 


4 


litics, attempted, in vain, to diſcover their real in- 


— Or OE RI ̃ ˙dbsLC eg ON SP, 

As the French could not, with common decency, 
conceal their real intentions any longer, they endea - 
voured to perſuade the Spaniards that it was their 
duty to prevent the Britiſh navy from becoming for- 
midable in America; but Mr. Wall, their chief 
| miniſter, was a ſincere friend to the Engliſh; and 
- conſequently did every thing to fruſtrate the deſigns 
of the French. They had pretended that we were 
the aggreſſors in North America; and when the 


| king of Spain offered to become a mediator between 


the contending parties, he was given to underſtandl, 

that no ſuſpenſion of arms could be agreed upon as 
had been demanded by the French, till reparation had 
been made to our coloniſts for the injuries they had 
ſuffered. This induced the Fre nch miniſtry to in- 


trigue with the German princes, and brought over 


to their intereſt the elector of Cologne, who promiſed 
to give them leave to form magazines in his territo- 
ries. From this circumſtance, the people of Eng- 
land were convinced that the deſigns of the French 
was to attack Hanover, and for that purpoſe they 
entered into a confederacy with the court of Vienna,. 
with a deſign. of diſtreſſing the king of Pruſſia. 


Nothing was left undone by his Britannic majeſty to 


ſecure his electoral dominions; and for that purpoſe 
he formed ſeveral alliances with the German prinees. 


A ſecond treaty was alſo entered into between our ſo- 


vereign, and the empreſs of Ruſſia; but it did not 


take effect. News arrived that admiral Boſcawen 


had obtained ſome conſiderable advantages over the 
French; and much about the ſame time, Sir Edward 
Hawke failed from Portſmouth with eighteen ſhips 
of the line, in order to intercept the French fleet; 


| but they, had the good fortune to eſcape-and get ſafe 


— 


| ſary, or whe 


into Breſt, Four men of war were diſpatched from 


| Portſmouth, under the command of commodore 


Frankland, to prote&. our ſugar plantations from 
the enemy, and likewiſe to exerciſe plenary powers in 
committing hoſtilities wherever it ſhould ſeem neceſ- 
re he ſhould happen to meet with oppo- 
Orders were ſent to all our naval officers to ſeize 
ſuch of the French ſhips as they could lay hold of; 
and the duke de Mirepoix, who was not able to de- 
ceive our miniſtry any longer, ſet out on his return 
home without taking leave, os * 
The king, who had been in Hanover, during the 
reateſt part of the ſummer, returned to England on 
the fifteenth of September, and on the thirteenth of 
November, both. houſes of parliament met ; when 
the king, in his ſpeech from. the throne, informed 
them that he had taken every neceſſary precaution to 
ſecure the peace of Europe, and to protect his ſub- 
jects in America from the inſults of the French; 
but although he had done every thing to convince the 


| 


| 


world of his pacific diſpoſition, yet there ſeemed no - 
9 7 | appcarance 


declared. | 1 | 
"Great debates a "uk | mally declared, yet the hoſtilities 
addreſſes that ſhould be preſented to his majefty on || that it could not be far diſtant. 


the'ſubjeQ of his þ ar for many lords and gen- © A. D. 1756. This year opened w 
temen diſapproved of his having concluded treaties, tary 
without previouſly aſking their advice. However, |] 
after a moſt violent conteſt, the addreſſes were pre. 
ſented, which oecaſtoned ſeveral reſignations; par- 
ticularly, that of Mr. Pitt, pay-maſter of the forces, 
who was ſucceeded by the earl of Darlington and 
Mr. Hay, while Sir George Lyttleton was appoinited 
chancellor of the exchequer in the room of Mr. 
oge, When the public buſineſs came en before ||. po 
the houſe of commons, every thing went in favour || 
of the miniſtry; and 4 treaties concluded by his 
majeſty were approved of by a very great majority. 
ret pthc er to the epd f Rule, fs 
elector of Bavaria, and the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; 
but the ſon of the latter, for reaſons unknown, re- 
nounced the proteſtant religion, which gave great of- 
fence to all the other princes of that perſuaſion, eſ- 


en of 1 V Auguſtus, cds 
tired quietly to their apartments. During the morn- ef Saxony and king of Poland. As we. had agreed 


| ( 
and according to the moſt moderate computation, no || entering into a treaty with the king of Pruſſia. Pro- by 
teſs than eight thouſand perſons of both ſexes periſh- poſals of rhe like nature had been made to him by | 
ed. The ſurvivors were obliged to take ſhelter in || the French; but he had already ſuch probfe' of their | 
J wy 
( 
cold and hunger. Our ambaſſador at the court of him and the court of Great Britain, that in conſe. "4 
Madrid having tranſmitted an account of this cala- || quence of the war having broke out in North Ame- 
mity to our miniſtry, his majeſty, touched with the || rica, there ade that it might extend fur- 1 
circumſtances of the unhappy ſufferers, went to the ther, both the contracting powers ſtiould exert them- 1 
parliament houſe, and informed the members; who, || ſelves to the utmoſt, in order to prevent any foreign 2 
to their everlaſting honour, ordered that one hundred || troops from coming into the empire, or to paß 0 
thouſand: pounds ſhould be ſent to relieve their imme- |] arte it, that the public peace might be main + 
diate wants. The king of Portugal was fo fenfibÞk jj} rained. On Oo er Tenge h 
of this inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that he wrote | ird of March his majeſty went to £e 

a a moſt grateful and affecting letter to our ſovereign, | 
promiſing that on every occaſion, for the furure, he Tn 
would take care to provide for the intereſt of our 0 
ſubjects when they came to ſettle in his dominions. © 
A rumour now took place, and was actually pro- ſe 
paged throughout the kingdom, that the French in- fe 
tended to invade this nation; upon which all hopes te 
of peace were given up, though the French ſtill ſub- af 
mitted to all the indignities which our navy offered ſe 
. them. It ſeems they wanted a pretence for entering | CC 
into anew, War, and nothing feemed more likely to || governor of Fort St. Philip, and Sir Benjamin ut 
give colour to ſuch a meaſure, as that of our men of Nan our ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, had to 


war ſeizing the ſhips belonging to their merchants. both fent letters to the ſecretary of ſtate, informing 
The Eſperance man of war, a French ſhip of him, that the French were fitting out a large Aa. 


LY 
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n | os n 
What could induce the miniſtry to act in ſueh a 
männer, will remain a ſecret for ever, fo far us we are 
able to learn; but certain it is, nothing could be more 
unjuſtifiable,' and the conſequences proved fatal to 
che nation. Thoſe who wiſhed well to the nation, 


% f 0 K 8 


it Toulon, and that there was not the leaſt doubt but 
chey intended to attack the iſtand of Minorca, and 
the general requeſted chat proper aſſiſtance ſhould be 


it. | A. D. 1756. 634 


inland, and prepared to attack Fort St. Philip. The 

duke de Richlieu was at the head of this expedition; 
and when he landed, he found that he had neglected 
to bring horſes with him to draw the heavy artiltet 
over roads that had been, in a manner; rendered im- 
paſſable by order of general Blakeney, This cir- 
cuniſtance obliged him to re-embark his heavy artil- 
lery, and land it at Mahon, near St. Phihp's; where 
he intended to erect his batteries. In the mean time, 


cenſured” their conduct in the ſevereſt manner, but 
{till the miniſterial inftuence prevailed, and bore down 


all oppoſition. Such as were real patriots moved, 
that the militia might be raiſed to defend the nation, 


and that no mercenary 2 5 ſhould be hired; but 
the miniſtry, as if they had intended to exaſperate 
che people to the utmoſt, made a motion in the lower 
houſe, that an humble addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty, defiring that he would take into Britiſh pay 


the general ſent a meſſenger to the French marſhal, 
demanding to know why he had landed in the iſland 
of Minorca in a hoſtile manner; and received for 
anſwer, that he acted in conformity with the practice 
of the Engliſh, who had taken ſome of their men of 
war without making a public declaration of their 
On the eleventh of May, the entrenchiments were 

opened; and marſhal Richlieu ſent his compliments 


twelve battalions of his electoral troops, and that they 
ſhould: be brought over to this kingdom. Great 
oppoſition was made to this motion, but the miniftry 
carried their point; in conſequente of which, the 
nation was, in a manner, filled with foreign 3 * 
and the people difcontented. The vulgar rabble, 
who were ever fired with indignation at the arrival of 
foreigners, wanted an opportunity to quarrel with 
thefe poor men, who could not be prce to have 
any connection with public affairs; but their beha- 
viour was ſo inoffenſive, that even their moſt invere- 
rate enemies could not find fault with them. 


peared to act as men whoſe eyes had been ſhut, began 


iſtand of Minorca; and er N was reſolved | 
that a fleet ſhould be ferit into the Mediterranean, 
under the command of admiral Byng, ſon of lord 
Torrington, Who procured a prerage by his vaft 

knowle 


— 


yng had never been called in « 


agreeable, both to the officers and feamen. No per- 
fon could be found endowed with more ſenfibility, 
and humanity ſeemed to be his darling paffion. Along 
with him, as ſecond in command, was Mr. Weft, 4 
man of great abilities, and much eſteemed both for 
bis courage and prudence. It will ſcarcely be tre- 
dited in future ee dur miniſtry ated only 
upon principles of ignorance; for diſcerning perſons 
Will aſcribe their conduct to ſomething of a criminal 
nature. C „ 5 
The fleet did not ſaif from Spithead till the ſeventh | 
of April; and during their voyage to Gibraltar, 
Which laſted till the ſecond of May, many of the 
feamen were taken fick, and, conſequently, the fleet 
much weakened: He had only one battalion of land 


— 


| when they came ſb near each 


| to the lords 
be had been ſent on an expedition at an improper | 
The Britiſh miniſtry, who, for ſome time, ap- ſcafon ; that he had not force ſufficient to oppoſe the 

French; and that there was 
to ſee the neceſfiry they were under of protecting the 


of naval affairs. The abilities of Mr. i} 
ueſtion: he had 
ferved in ſeveral expeditions, and had mage himſelf 


to general Blakeney, offering him what conditions he 
pleaſed to accept of; but the governor told the meſ- 
ſenger, that it would be ſoon enough to treat of terms 
wh her wy be able to 
ſhake hands. Accordingly, the royal ſtandard was 
placed upon the caſtle, 'as a fignal that 'the garriſon 
would defend it to the laſt extremity, But here our 
attention is called off to objects partly different, and 
Parti connected wicht rt. 
Admiral 


Byng, while at Gibraltar, ſent an expreſs 
e admitalty, informing chem, that 


at reafon to fear that 


+ 


Is an anchor off the iſland of Mines. Ca tain 


Hervey was diſpatched with a letter to general Blake- 
| ney, to inform him of the arrival of the fleet, and 
to know in what K the iſland he would have 
the recruits landed; but before he had got out of 
fight of the admiral's ſhip, the French fleet appeared, 
and ſeemed to be op ſtrong; but the admiral made 
| the neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking them. 
During the night, nothing of importance happened; 
and when the morning appeared, there was fuch a 
chick fog, that the fleers Joſt fight of each other; 
but abaut noon the ſky clearing up, the line of battle 
was formed, and admiral Weſt bore down upon the 
French. Had Weſt been properly fecondeg, there 
is reafon to believe that the enemy would have been 


forces on board; and when he got into the harbour 
of Gibraltar, general Fowke, who commanded the 
| garriſon, refuled to give him any of his men, alledg- 
ing, as an'excuſe, that he had not ſufficient to defend. 
the place, in'cafe'an attack ſhould be made. He 
learned farther, chat M. de la Galiſſoniere, the French 
admiral, had ſailed from Tonlon with a large flret of 
_ the line, beſides tranſports, on board of which he 
nad no leſs than fifteen thoufand land forces, which 
he had landed in Minorca, and taken poſſeffion of 


every thing except the fort of St. Philip. Tod 
This fleet, > which our miniſtry had received 


repeated accounts, failed from Toulon on the” tenth 
ot April, juſt three days after Mr. Byng failed from 
Porfnordi' and the inequality of the voyages being 
ſo great, rhere''is. no wonder that they got there be- 
fore our fleet could fo much as enter into the Medi- 
terranean. General Blakeney, who had notice of the 
| 3 che French, took care to provide for the 

ecurity of Fort St. Philip, as far as was poffible, 
conſidering what a ſmall number of men he had then 
under his command. It was in vain for him to attempt 
to defend the reſt of the iſland, and conſequently, 
| the French forces landed, without oppofition, at a 
place called Ciudadalla, on the weftern part of the 


defeated; but admiral Byng, although in every reſpe& 
a brave officer, yet, on the preſent occaſion, laid his 
conduct open to much cenfa fare. It ſeems that the 
admiral was diſtracted in his opinion, whether to re- 
treat or advance; for when the captain of his own 

ſhip defrred him to bear down upon the enemy, he 
peremptorily refuſed, leſt he ſhould fall into the ſame 
error as admiral Matthews had done ſome years before. 
No ſign of cowardice was diſcoyered in the whole of 
Mr. Byng's conduct, but he acted in ſuch an abfurd 
nanner, that the ſhips moſt fit for action did not 
come up; ſo that the enemy, who had rather acted 
on the defenſive, had an opportunity of ſailing away. 
During four days char the Engliſh fleet remained 
waiting for the return of the French, feveral councils 
of war were held, in which it was at laft agreed, that 
they ſhould fer ſail for Gibraltar, not having forces 
fafficient to protett Fort St. Phitip. This was one 
of the moſt imprudent ſteps that could have been 
taken; for had they remained but one day longer, 
they would have intercepted a N laden with 
xrovifions and military ftores, for the uſe of the 
French army in Mmorca. It was above a month 
before the fleet arrived at Gibraltar; and news of 
their miſcarriage being publiſhed, admiral Hawke, 
affiſted by admiral Saunders, was fent into the Medi- 
terranean, 
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terranean, with orders to ſuperſede admiral Byng, 
who, with general Fowke, the deputy-governor of f the people, both in the, mares. 
Gibraltar, were put under an arreit, and ſent priſoners, | country and on the continent of America, that ho. 
to England in the Antelope man of war, in order to thing was to be heard but murmurs, while the con. 
be tried by two different court-martials, duct of our officers was 1 5 cenſure t. 


In the mean time, the French carried on the ſiege ¶ In the Eaiſt- Indies, the French had been very ative 
of F Ort St. Philip with great vigour, while the gar- in ſpiriti up the natives againſt our ſeitla cen ; 
riſon made a moſt gallant defence. The French army ||| particularly. in Bengal, where the new naboh, SK 

- amounted to upwards of twenty thouſand men, with Dowla, took the field, and laid ſiege to the town of 
ſixty-two large | battering cannon, and twenty-one, ||| Calcutta, Thaworernan Ms Bebe he Onakor 
mortars, which kept playing inceſſantly on the fort..||' refuſed to fight; ſo that the command deyalye 
On the fifteenth ,of June, general Blakeney ordered Fr FTIR 

a a moſt furious attack to be made on the enemy, by, ||: extremity.” But the enemy's. army was almoſt ins. 
which they were, for ſome time, driven back, and. || numerable, and the p igen 
many of their batteries were demoliſheg.. Ane 

The ſoldiers in the garriſon did not exceed two [| fallen down the river, which the nabob knew and 
thouſand five hundred in number; and the French || reſolved to avail himſelf of that circumſtance. He 
general Peng well ſupplied with every gat would not hearken to any terms . 1 
or carrying on the ſiege, deſtroyed moſt of the out- although, Mr. Holwell propoſed them to 
works, and then, made. a breach in the wal. eon en 


4 


ol 


On the twenty-ſeventh, the duke de Richlieu put 
himſelf at the, head of a large detachment, and at- 
tacked the place ſword in hand, which was gallantly 
defended by the Engliſh, who diſputed every, inch of 
the ground with them. Several of the mines were 
ſprung, and ſuch execution was done upon the enemy, 

that great part of the glacis was covered with dead 
bodies. But notwithſtanding, the French continued 
the attack, and made themſelves maſters of tuo 
ſtrong redoubts: and colonel, Jefferies, the ſecond in 
command under general Blakeney, was ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded, and, with one hundred men, taken priſoners, | 
Juſt at the inſtant that he was on the point of retaking | 
one of the redoubts. Major, Cunningham, another 
brave officer, was. ſo deſperately wounded, - that he 
could not do his duty: ſo. that the governor was de- cquiſition. | 
prived of the aſſiſtance of two men whoſe courage || return to take a view of the ſtate of public affairs in 
and prudence had rendered them very conſpicuous. || Europe, OO. I. 
The duke de Richlieu then ordered a parley to be | War had been hitherto. carried on, without any 
Meats under pretence of burying: the dead; but no | he Fre 


ſooner had the governor granted his requeſt, than he || Engliſh : but as it ſeemed no way neceflary. t keen 

made uſe of. the time in fortifying the redoubts he || the maſk on any longer, BE Lf war, by 

had taken, by which he became maſter of all the proclamation, on the cigherench of May, which was | 
ſubterrancous. paſſages, ſo as to be able to blow, up, || anſwered by another at Paris, in the moſt formal man; | 
the fort. The general finding it, in a manner, im- ner, on the eleventh of June following. , ' 
poſſible to hold out againſt ſuch a numerous army, ||. The city of London, followed by many, corpora: ; 
which was daily encroaching upon him, called a || tions throughout'the kingdom, LW Tt ord I, 
council of war, in which it was reſolved that the || addreſſes to his majeſty upon the declaration of war, 
place could not hold out any longer, but that pro- || and promiſed to ſupport him with their lives and for: 
poſals muſt be made to the French to enter upon ar- tunes: ſo that our aged ſovereign had the pleaſure tg v 
ticles: of. capitulation. ng . 8 * -enele vor mech wage 48 1 10 , 
The duke de Richlieu was ſo ſenſible of the bravery | i 
of the Engliſh general, that he offered them what ; 


terms they pleaſed; and accordingly they were per. 
mitted to march out with all the honours of war, and 
to remain in the iſland till ſhips came from Gibraltar u ; a5 

to take them on board, which was not till the ſeventh || at the ſame time, in order to conceal her real inten- 

of July. In-this manner was Britain deprived of the at foreign courts to pub 
iſland of Minorca, a place of the utmoſt importance 


bours of ſafety. for all ſuch veſſels, as happen to go | : 


for ch veſſel empreſs- queen of Hun the ſams 
from England to the Mediterranean, The importance || manner; fo oe ig of civil war were NOW 
of it was not known till it was loſt; and had we been || lighted up on the continent of Europe; while the 
at war with any of the Italian ſtates, we could ſcarce || king of Pruſſia, ever. attentive to his ohn intereſt, 
have had an opportunity of ſending a fleet beyond [| and the ſecurity of his ſu 
"© <> hiv 5 GaGa both, ang provent 
In the beginning of this year, the earl of Loudon {| thoſe advantages which they intendec. 
had been ſent to America, to take upon him the com- princ e mo ve, on this oc 
2 þ 0 ! * ee f 1 Ne ; 
mand of the army deſtined to act in that quarter of || caſion, than the king of Pruſſia f the e 
the world; but ſo negligent had the miniſtry been in || learned that the court of France had er tered. into, an 
fitting him out in proper time, that before he landed, alliance with the empreſs-queen, he ordered his mi 
he found the French general Montcalm in the field, niſter at the court of Dreſden to demand leave for a 
at the head of a conſiderable army, In the mean || body of his forces to paſs through Saxony j but in. 
time, Oſwego, a ſtrong fort ſituated on the lake || ſtead of receiving an anſwer, the elector ordered all 
Ontario, in Canada, was taken by the French, and || his forces to he collected together, and encamped at 
all the men found in it ſent priſoners to Montreal, || Pirna, till ſuch time as he could receive reintoree; 
The loſs of this important place was owing entirely || ments of Auſtrians, to enable him ro rake, th6 PM 
This ſo exaſperated the king of Pruſſia, that he took 


N | 2 
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to the delays made by our miniſtry, and the alterca- 
tions that took place between our generals and the || the field at the head of a moſt formidable army, and 
coloniſts. Fort Granville fell into the hands of the |} obliged the elector of Saxony to depart to Falte peo 
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to which nation he'wis conducted by a body of dra - meanor, puniſhable in this country by the commoy 
goons; while all the treaftires and archives belonging | law, his commander not knowing any difference be- 
to his hereditary dominions were ſeized, and his || tween municipal and niilitary law, ordered him to be 
army made priſoners of war. Leipſic ſurrendered at || tried by a court- martial. This part of the officer's 
the ſame time to the conqueror; and the people were || conduct, although not juſtifiable, yet could not be 
obliged to provide, not only all ſorts of neceſſaries ¶ attended with any dangerous conſequerices, eſpecially 
for the Pruſſian army, but alſo to furniſh them with as the man was a ſoldier, and a foreigner ; but not- 
money to carry on their conqueſts. © | withſtanding, the people wete exaſperated to ſuch a 
On the firſt of October, the king of Pruſſia came || degree of madneſs, that they would not ſuffer them 
up with the Auſtrian army, and reſolved to give them [| to lodge in their houſes. iſtreſſed as theſe poor 
battle, having firſt ſhewn his generals the ſituation of || creatures were with cold, they never complained, but 


the ground, and acqualſited them with the der that || lay in the fields in tents till the month of January, 
ected || when the legiſlative power, in the moſt compaſſionate 


he intended to rake.” The'Auſtrians having neg er, in, the moſt 
of Prüſſia gave orders for his troops to advance, and |} The great dearth of corn, owing to the iniquitous 
attack the enemy's cavalry, who were poſted in an! || prattice of engroſſing, reduced many perſ | 
adjoining''ptain. Indeed, the attack was made with || indeed the nation in gener: iſtreſs, 
ſo much fury, that the Auſtrian cavalry gave way; || mults happetied in almoſt every part of the Kingdom; 
and fell back upon the infantry: upon Which the || which is not to be wondered ar, when it is conſidered, 
Pruffians advanced with ſueh courage, that although that the people were ſtarving in the midſt of plenty 
| 


p rn 4330: \ ons, And 
on in general, to great diſtreſs.” Tu- 


* 7 


ſixty pieces of eunE,n d played upon them, yet they || His majeſty, touched with rhe ſufferings o "hs 560. 
made themſelves maſters of all the ditches and defiles. ple, recommended their diſtteſſed condition to har. 
The Auſtrian army being thus put inté confuſion, || liament; and an act was paſſed to pröhibit, for 4 
they began te give way, which the king of Pruſſia || limited time, the exportation of 'all ſorts of grain. 
obſervmg, ordered the whole body of his infantry to || As there was tv! much feaſon to fear that the 
advance, and wheel about to the left, where they French would! invade” this kingdom, and as it was 
attacked iche ſuburbs” of Lowoſchutz, and reduced || neceſſary that great part of our regular forces ſhould 
the whole to d heap of aſhes. Count Brown, who || be employed brsuch ſo a bill was brought into par- 
lament to eſtabliſh a national militia, on an extenſive 
and uſeful plan. This was fuch a conſtitutional mea- 
fure, as gave pleaſure to the natiot im general; and 
yet ſome diſcontented perſons, exclainzed fo loudly 
againſt it, that many of the people, particularly in 
| Yorkſtire; actually roſe in a body, and deinoliſhed 
to himſelf; for the winter approaching, he was obliged the houſe where the juſtices of che peace and deputy 
to put his rœops into quarters of cantonment at Dreſ- || lieutenants had met to make choice of ſuch as were 
den, aud along the Elbe. Count Schwerin com to ſer ve? 
manded another part of his army, which had penk- ] On the fifteenth of February; bis majeſty ſent a 
traced into Bohemia; and they finding that proviſions | meſſage to the houſe of "commons, tv inform them, 
could hot exfily Be DENG weturned towards Sileſia, |} that the French wert daily pouring ſuch numbers bf 
and took up their Frets in the province of Glatz. troops into Germany, that there was reaſon to fear 
The diſcontents among the prople vt pant | they: had ſome deſign'on his electoral dominions, He 
hei i 
| 


commanded the Au Fian army; was obli ved to retreat 
in the beſt manner he could, leaving the honour of 
the-victory?to:the Pruſſians, after an engagement that 
laſted from ſeven in the morning till three in the af- | 
ternoon. The Pruſſian monarch was not, however, 
able to make Nis enterprize of any great advantage 


PP 


were now ic reaſed to ſuch an height, that it was || therefore recommended Hanover to their protection 
found necvſſay to mal ſome changes in the miniſtry. [| not doubting but kis faithful commons would affift 
Accordingly, the duke of Devonſhire was appointed bim to the utmoſt. In anſwer to this meſſage, moſt 
loyal addreſſes were preſented wi both houſes; and it 
was voted, that an ant ual ſubſidy ſhould be paid to 
the King of Pruſſia, and that an army of vbſervarion 
ſhould''a& on the borders of Hanover, under the 
command of his royal highneſs the duke of CumBer- 
land, to watch the motions of the French, and pre- 
ſerye that electorate from their making any encroach- 
| ments upon it. 2/02 3D: DG SO3.190, 19-0001 3 COL 4 


_ firſt lord of the treaſury;” in room of the duke of | 
Newcaſtle Mr. Legge was appointed chancellor of | 
the exchequer ; earl Temple was made firſt lord of | 
the Admiralty ; and the ſeals, as ſecretary of Nate, | 
were given to Mr. Pitt, one of the greatelt ſtateſmen | 

11903 10:16 114 C114 Þ8 
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that ever liveddip Briraing 3097 05 os 
On the fecond*of December, his majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers; and the commons being ſent for, 
he told them, that, under the protection of the divine 
providence, he doubted not but he ſhould be able to 
fruſtrate all the ſchemes hatched againſt him by his 
perfidious enemies. He told them, that nothing 
could ſo much engage his attention, next to the mo- | | 
ther country; as the preſervation of America; and, || with conſiderable fleets; and gene 
for that reaſon, that the war ſhould be proſecuted: || lord Charles Hay, had under them 
with the utmoſt vigour. He added, that nothing || hundred land forces. Two ſquadrons were diſpatched 
. 8 12 „ 3 N rer „ ue N ee 

doould contribute more towards diſtreſſing the enemy, || at the ſame time, one to the Ba , and the other tq the 
than internal peate among his ſubjects; and there. Weſt- Indies; ſo that every thing Was done for the 
fore recommended to them unanimity in all their || intereſt of the nation: but ſuch of the former mi- 
deliberations; The militia: (he ſaid) was one of the niſtry as had been diſcarded, made ſuch oppoſition to 
molt favourite objects he had in view, with reſpect to theſe meaſures, that Mr. Pitt, aud the honourable 
the preſervation of the nation; and therefore he told || Mr: Legge, who had acted as the moſt ſteady and 
them, that it was their duty to put it upon the'moſt- ||; upright Patriots againſt ever thing thit ſeemed to 
reſpectable fobting. He concluded by telling: chem, chreaten any hurt to the nation, were commanded to 
that noimeaſure ſhould be undertaken by him; but by reſign. They did not, however, retire from public 
the advice of his parliament, in Whom he plaeed'the ||| buſineſs; without receiving the approbation of their 
utmoſt confidence. Both houſes preſented the moſt fellow ſubjects; for moſt of the cities and corpora- 
loyal and affectionate addreſſes, and then proceeded ||| rions preſented them with addreſſes, and their free- 
to the diſpatch of public buſineſ ss dem in gold boxes. 
A. D. 173% The committee of ſupply. granted Diſtreſs and diſcontent, during the firſt part of this 
his majeſty the privilege of keeping on foot forty- year, feigned in every part of the nation. Bread wal 
nine thouſaad ſeven hundred ſoldiers,” and fifty- five ſo dear, that the poor could ſcarce purchaſe it. And 
thoufand ſeamen. The Heſſians and Hanoverians although admiral Byng, whoſe conduct had given 
were ſtill kept in pay, but moſt cruelly: uſed by the || ſuch” offerce, had been ſhot at Portſmouth, yet the 
people : for one of them having committed a miſde- people in general looked upon hi as rather unfor 
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cenſure; and although a parliamentary enquiry was. || wi ithed for; a 
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tunate than criminal, They conſidered him 5 one | general, fer Aremberg, With 3 detachment, to 2 


who had been ſacrificed to icreen the miniſtry from 255 0208 an 185 Jack "oh of: the king ' of Pr 
Jing. 


made into their conduct, yet they contrived to * 12 | wheeled to the right, and. & of all communion 


ſuch a'manner, that the-whole came to, nothing. he, | between the grand army of. the Auſtrians, and: +l 


oniy good effects attending the execution of the by ee r general Aremberg. This vs ſuch 
mifal was, the riviving a TY: ſpirit. of courage | a.ma 1 CPI generalſhip as is ſcarce: 40: be met 
among our o thcers, boil? by ſea an d land. RY | with in iſtory ; ; but the Auſtrians did nt: vader, 
this circumſtance they. ſaw and Mer ig, give | ſtand it. Fhey imagi ned that the king | intended) to 
no kation, let 1 it he ever fo 4 could Ln 


. 


e On ol bach hint Hour 
908 10! ur and re y Was, to. 87 | n the nt Px} pringo ern, 
alle « dane fore of. the moſt; dangerous defiles,- 


gained: a 
hs majeſty 1 the public clamour. extremly | complete 1 ore oveg thedezachmeng. ofthe Auſtrian 
high, made another change in his ny > 75 | army, and ſo a the whole. cquntry for the reſt 
11 and Mr. Legge were reinſtated. er | [of the Þ . pen res, In the mean time the 
opment i the, nexpeſi 1 5 
Wi 85 general.” The par liament. was pror count Brown, and due the Auſtriane-fraty their 
kei | ſtxong en udin. 


of Ae fourth of July, when. his, wee than „ et Mt boy 
common for er ſupply 0 ber ch 
port of e e e to them. ta Far | the uſtrians being col 
vi them, Wh FSR 
o& e 405 the ws ure wean of Fat ng || Moldau, near Prague. There the king ef Prufia, 
"Na our © bk br if po enterprize — 14 tog great fog hig abilities 
um 


N . ejre Ee. early _happ ed attempted 
0 ght have chang * ix Ig 5 6 happen 875 left but that of whedling to he light. 0h fave 
h arte wp baer Wer IS. =_ Feagci | i army 
% Flanders, Nas the per- Kea ehle Was taken aften another 5 hut in ene 
Who. un Ds be pen 7 f this 48 heir attacks on an advanced: hedy of dhe Auſtrieng 
had ved, Mg 4h 28 4, fogtman in different: eld. marſhal Schwerin, à braye-aticer,. was-iilled at 


lected together, inſtead of a 


2 


R 
4 


are; tempet, 20g. a cettain glogmineſs that 
II grevady de all choke with whom he jy a | ay 5 convinced; that he A ane 


s not appear that he had any ac: generals that ever commanded; an amm 
1 FS d. tbe 5 1 make him dif. | This brought on a. general engagement, and the 
cover 5 is motives, the fifth of Janu- | Prufizns, with the weſt amazing eaurage.i brgke 
ary, 0 . in * evening, a8 ihe king was getting E the right wing of the Auſtrians and made 


Canned ions. 


daughter, the unhap y 7 ons, cancealed..a cavalry broke the front-line, and put the: whale 
large a 2 5 unde oak, ſlipped thro- the | ud, ſuch canfuſion, that: hove ſx; thawſapd (were 
ards.and. made a pore a re king with, his knife. | killed; among whom were ſeveral 5 
The he point pierced N55 6 fourth and 912 ribs, | maſa Brewn, the commander in chick; The MI 
but it was not Mortal, and che ſeemed |f ſians drove the. Auſtrians ia to the city of Prague, add 
bot to be any. ways co RE a9 abe ſeized in four days the trenches: were apened avd-lin.of 
4nd committed to 950 Mo [He was ure der brought If circumvallation drawn. Tt: could. nat ber ſuppoled 
to bis trial, according to the laws, of France, aa | chat ſach a vaſt army as thar of the Auſtrians would 
executed. in ſuchca. hot Reik 28 is even ſhock. || be able tg ſubſiſt long ip a. cicy- that hatl not pu 
kale pin neiſions were cads i his fleſh: with || figns. ſufficient for the inhabitants; 1 
t. pincers 
In „5 55 50 poor wretch was tortured ſeveral I chrough the Pruſſtan lines, at the brad of tele 
hours, . and then tara, in pieces by faur horles oor | thouſand men. The time agreed: upon for 


The French, in the ſpring of YON 1725 3 50 | night, but in the means time, ane of the Auſtrian 
two armies ta ene 3. the one, co eighty | 


the... 1 . Marſhal | whole! to the kk ef. Pruſſia, who took care: te be 
Feng fre og of, the 


oe mals undaunted courage, upon his guard, {@ that the prince, with his panty; 


and undet him were marſhal de Contades, and dhe was defeated;. and ohliged-ongs more to, tale 
count de St. Germain, who had been from their moſt in the city. The hesVy artillerz h to 
| ka infancy, accuſtomed.to.arms, The other amy Fruſſians being. naw: arrived, a moſt: dreadtub can: 
iſted Ag. of twenty-five thouſand men, herauſe [| nonade began, and great partof the city was reduced 
nyo be joined. by 1 0 ae bor the to a heap: of rubbi Previſious were became ſo 
Ru 1 700 Hanover. In. Bohemia, ſcarce, that they were / obliged: t eat harſes flaſk; 
one ch, red thoy and Auſtrians, had tak ken thy field; and ng Fruſtons, wha:!had. hitherto. ated a4 man 
Hin 4 2 Ruſſiang were marching, through whom ng oppoſition. could-reſfift, begabt te im 


Peland; while the Swedes, croſſing the Haltic, at- chat the-whole Auſtrian army would be errand r 
ed the moſt important places, in Pomerania, Sur || ers, and chæ deminians of ene ene 
rounded on all ſides with enemies, e of Pruſ⸗ Ja be divided among them. Vienna. itſelf = 2 
Ga, inſtead of being diſcouraged, ſeemed father to 8 being beſieged, for every coeds lay open 
encreaſe every day in all thoſe arts of A en that victoriqus wa; but a circumſtance ook 
conſtitute the character of an able ge þ yn TE? ren wel a general turn ta publa: affairs, and 
In the beginning of the year marched from: E is Fraſſtanmezeliy ere had werk ile 
Dreſden., acroſs two. bridges: thrown. over the; Elbe, as well as others. tt,) ROMS 
attended by field marſhal Keith, and ſeveral other 1 Leopald, couit Daus wha hoch Grved many years 
generals of approved abilities. They marched. in in the army of the empreſs queen yithaut eyed ring 
three bodies or diviſions, nor did the Auſtrians fo — . than the tank of a major-peneral, was. a 
much as know. that he had taken the field till he had. || Pein to take upon him cher command of che arm. 
advanced a conſidera le way into Bohemia. He or- ||| Like the Roman Fabius, He was: cautious, _ 
dered the prince:of Bevern to march; as.if he had in-, [|| never ated affeaGvely: til; in human probability al 
tended to attack Egra, with a ſmall detachment; of || had a proſped of: ſucheeding, aud then NN 
the army; upon . which unt A, the Auſtrian Þ his  meaſukes. wick the „ 


retreat, and confequently wee drawn off eee 


opt marching along the be, og 


l Huch of Nag, the d diffencor. derachmene of 
ive counties, 2. ſpins | t Fran, Fruſſtans, encanped on the HE f the 


wpteck is Hanke count Bp, whe hel dd hs 
my. Rvery agg gave; way tg thePrufſiangs 


nah regretted, by his he e 


Alles in OY vt had barn, er, for an — | has 10 5 of eighty⸗ two, e 2 militery glory; 
5 Xl 


ves maſters of wal batteries 3. from = 


and melted lead. poured into them, Pu harles of Lorrain reſolved to cut his wn 


bis quarters were reduced to aſhes e chis ſcheme in execution wan the! 1 Ds 
| ſoldjers- having deſerted, gave an. account of thei 
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and deliberate; he Viewed. Victory as uncertain s and || any of the German princes, he ordered a manifeſto 
on every occaſion, took care to ſęgute a fetreat. He || to be. publiſhed ; wherein way pointed out the deſigns 
did not, like ſame generals, * enemy he had of the French, and the neceſſity his majeſty was un- 
to engage with; but knowing chat he moſt trifling der to protect his electoral dominions, , As ſoon as 
eircumſtanes was able to turn che fortune of the day, ¶ this manifeſto was publiſhed, the duke of Cumber- 
he reſolved never to enter upon any thing With raſh- || land aſſembled the army of obſeryation, and march- 
neſs, but rather to preſerve his army for a mare . ing from Hanover; croſſed the Wen near Retburgh, 
| ra when an unguarded moment might which he togk from the French, and there eſtabliſh- 
— victory, ſave the territories. af his ſoyereign, and }| ed his head quarters. ban Een gs 0 
diſappoine all ehe ſchemes farmed by thoſe, who were His royal highneſs had diſpoſed of his troops in 
loſnhed wich hapes, in conſequence of recent ſuc- the maſt, admirable, manner; for they ſtretched 
ceſſes. 8 en B11 079062 14-2. 1 Qut in one line of di! rent detachments, under the 
Such were the qualities of this brave general; whom || command. of the moſt experienced generals; but 
the Avſtrian.miniſtry pitched upon as the. moſt pro- they had not peen lang at Retburgh, when the duke 
per parſon te xegrieye their laſles,.. and ſave the army, ¶ learned that the French army was marching from the 
- which was then in che utmoſt diſtreſs! in ths city of [| Lower Rhine, end that their deſign. was tp cut. off 
Prague. Ha collected tagether the Fugitives, that his communication with the Weſer. The French, 
had rum away after the late battle, and. having re- whoſe numbers + 6 double to that of the allies, con- 
geiyed freſh ſupplies; he formed a camp at Nolin, I tinued marching forward, and his royal highneſs was 
near Prague. A communication was opened with || obliged to repals the Weſer, as he had not ſtrength 
that city: ſo chat the garriſon was daily ſupplied; with ſufficient to venture on an engagement. The river 
proviſions This was a moſt galling ſtroke to the Weſer is on each fide ſurrounded with high banks, 
Rag Brodie, ;wha was tired out with the continu-¶ and certain is is, that the duke, notwithſtanding the 
nance of tha ſiege, and therefore reſolved to attack inferiarity of the numbers, might have made a vio- 
count Daun zn bis gatnp, Where he was ſtrongly en- lent oppoſition to the French, and diſputed their paſ- 
trenc hoc. g This was one of che moſt imprudent ac- [| ſage inch by inch; but inſtead. gf that, they were 
tions that tnüld have been committed; and marſhal [| ſuffered to craſs on temporary bridges without the 
Keith, bd fav: What wquld be the conſequence | loſs of a ſingle man, They then ſeized the impor- 
chereof rmonſtrated to the king. againſt it. He || rant paſs of Stadt Oldendorff, which opened a paſſage 
tald him, that lo meaſufe Was fa. proper as that of || into Hanover, and that electorate was laid under very 
careyjng an the ſiage, and waiting for count Daun, heavy contributions. „ ant 
wha, if he: preſumecl td attack the Pruſſian army in] Ong the evening of the fourth of July, the duke 
their lines; would undoubtedly be defeated : Mhereas, ordered in all his detached parties, and drew up in 
on the other hand, an attempt upon him in his eamp {| order of hattle, but the ſoldiers were obliged to reſt 
would be atenndad wirk 4wa dangers g namely, a all night on their arms, About five next morning, 
defeat, and an opportunity for the. Auſtrian army to Þ the French cannon began to play upon that wing of 
aſcape out of Prague. But nothing could prevail || the army that was compoſed of Heſſians; and altha” 
with the king; he laoked on his troops as invigcible; they were cut down in whale ranks, yet they conti - 
andd in cor s thereof. on the thirteenth af: June, || nued firm and immoveable. About eight in the 
hee left his camp before Prague, and joined the prince morning the ſmall arms began to fire, and certain it 
of Beyern, who had advanced td a place called || 1s, the allied army behaved with as much bravery as 
Milkc weg. [Jever was diſplayed in a field of battle, for they were 
Tha Auſtrians under count Daun, were eneamped not ſo much as put into the leaſt diſorder. 
in ha moſt ad vantagesus manner, on three riſing . The only fault committed by the allies was the 
gtounds, ſa that it ſemed almoſt impoſſible to diſ-¶ ſuffering the grenadiers, who- compoſed the center, 
lodge them 3 hut the Pruſſian monarch,” relying on || and were drawn up in a wood, to defile off in order 
the courage and yalour of his troops, began the at- to ſtrengthen the right wing; for by that moyement 
tack about chree in the afternoon, and by the moſt the French were enabled to penetrate ſo far, that one 
invincible eoutage, they made themſelves maſters of of the Hanoverian hatteries fell into their hands. The 
two of tha tiſing grounds. The third encampment, [| hereditary prince of Brunſwick behaved, on this 
however, baffled all thgir attempts; and it being occaſion, with the moſt ſingular bravery y for pur- 
vtterly impractieable to bring up the harſe, they ing himſelf ar the head of a body of grenadiers, re- 
were obliged to give way, which threw the king into took the battery with their bayoneta fixed, although 
the maſt bielent paſſiona, eſpecially When he recol- the French party, whom they droye from it, were 
lefted cher he had acted contrary to the opinion af double their number. i e 
marſhal Keith! JI The French, however, were in poſſeſſion of two 
Sat mumbers of men were killed on both fides, || rifing grounds, on which they had ereRted ſtrong 
and the Pruſſian monarch was obliged to raiſe the || batteries ; and as it would have been next to impoſſi- 
ſiege of Prague, and retreat in the beſt manner he ble to have taken them, the duke, after doing all 
could. The Auſtrians. attempted to haraſ him, }| thar could be performed by an able general, fgund 
but hia men behaved with ſuch bravery, that they Joſt I hirnſelf under the neceflity of ſounding 2 tetreat. 
but ſem of their number ; and count Daun entered This was ana of the moſt ohſtinate n 
the city of Prague in triumph. The Pruſſian mo- during the whole of the laſt war, for it laſted full 
narch was fo ſenſible of his exror, that in a letter to || three days, and the French loſt four times a8 many 
marſhal Keith, he took the whole blame upon him- men as the allies, while the retreat made hy the latter 
ſelf, and declared that no troops could ever have || was ſo well canduited, that the enemy were afraid to 
acted with greater bravery than the Auſtrians. * f purſue. 17 ct 97 3%? 1 111 Pad. 421008 
2 Natbing, however, could dam . his -ſpirits, - his #1 -- The allied arniy marched jp . where they 
uſual bravory gave life to all his actions; and althd' I encamped,; while the French 300k Hamelen, and 
guilty of an error very common in war, he. reſolved i demoliſhed the fortiſications, The duke de Richlien 
to profit by miſtakes, and riſe ſupetior to misfor- was, by. the inizigues of madame Pompadgur, ſent 
tune. He vA ſurraunded by enemies an every ſide, t ſuperſede all the other Frengh! generals in Ger- 
bis reſourees for carrying on the war were io be draw I meny 3 and in the beginning of Auguſt he ſent a 
from his on daminions, which: were. then en the detachment, : under the duke e Chevereuſe, , to take 
point of l haing invaded by the Ruſſians; Þut/ He: re- | poſſeſſion af the ality. af Hapover, The garriſon 
ſolved to ast with more prudenes for the future; and [| wereo pernutted % fe where they pleased, and the 
make caution a eonomitant of courage 2 ff regeneys': Reding! it impaſſible to gppoſe ſuperior 
The king of Great Britam was ſo equitable in all aneabers, ordered the: citizsas, te cemein ꝗpiet till 
his p , that although obliged to: defend || ſuck time as things ſhould happen to take a different 
Hanover, yet leſt he ſhould give the leaſt offence: tp | nn... l. Fer Tg Ns 28 
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tunate than criminal, 

who had been ſacrificed” to ſcreen the miniſtry from 
cenſure ; and although a parliamentary enquiry Was. || 


made into their condut, yet they contrived. to ** 1 
ſuch; a manner, that the whole came to, nothing. 


They confidered him . one 


only good effects gerung the execution of 1. 05 ad; | 
mital Was, whe rivivi true ſpirit. of corre 
among our officers, bo 10 Þ by ſea and land. Fan 
this circumſtance they. ſaw and were convinced, t 
no ſtation, let 1 it be eyet ſo dy nified, could * 
them from puniſnment; and; t at the oy way. to 
90 hong . real glory, was, to, discharge thein 
uty fai 

His majeſty 7 kind) the. ublic clamour extremely. | 
p h, m 6 MAGE de eh pap in his S 2 Es | 

Legge were _— 
8 Gap 165 nd oſs = 0 


9170 A, the way 1 Ved nded to 1 54 to 12 
with & lem, mol ive counties, a 
4 9 Wh the yre; means of procuring 
our 9 diipe provi ence. had 9 2465 got 
AER 4. Cireum e nearly... 
By. ght haye changed the 1 155 oh uplic ae 


F ig. e Freue ird Phan ing. 5 


ie A native Flande 4 was the per- 
SOOT 9. un; 5 he perfqrmance of chi A, 
had lived, ie year 28 a, fogtman.in di 
je in Paris, by eee a ] ar an ob- 
| e 


on | 1 ig all choke With whom, he had any. | 
Ganaechions 9 55 appear that ata had 555 act 
complices,. nor gduld the torture itſelf make him dif. I 
cover what, were his motives. On the fifth of Janui If 
ary, about fix in the evening, as the king was getting 


to bis. 1 57 19 $9.40 nec, on a viſie tg. his 

14 YE Geck deen a Ni 
C pup 9905 his clo !pped thro' the 

[7 = made. N at the king with, his knife. | 
he point pierced. between the fourt h and 1555 ribs, 


bit it was not mortal; and the, al 
tax to be any ways concerned; was os 
3nd commited to priſon. 3 oon after brought 


to his trial, according to. ws, of France, and 
ee in aa a, e. manner, as is Tabs ſhock: | 
geil ions were made in his fleſh: wich | 
i ox t. ASS. and melted lead poured into them, 
In that manner 5 9 poor wretch, * tortured ſeveral 
ek and then.tarn, in pieces by faur baren er | 
e F. quarters Were reduced to 
rench, in the ſpring of d this year, had. far | 
Rl, armies ta Germany; the one, conſiſting of eighty | 
| : off command of marſha 1 
Etrees, an cer of the moſt undaunted c coura 
and 17 him were marſhal, de Contades, and 
count de St. Germain, who. had been from their mal 
car infanc accuſtomed to e The other army 
onſiſted 2 of twenty-five thouſand men, heraule || 
it was to be joined. by a body * Auſtrians ;; hut the || 
grand army, was: to attack. W In. Bohemia, 
one hundred thoyſand Auſtrians, had taken 11 _ 
| an equal number of Ruſſiang were march 
Poland; while the. Swedes, croſſing. the b at- 
ed the moſt important places, in Pomerania, Sur- | 
rounded. on all ſides with enemies, the King of Pra: | 
ſia, inſtead af being diſcouraged, Fa rather to 
encreaſe every day in all thoſe arts of, heroiſm, that 
contours the character of an able, ge . eral! 
In the beginnin of the year marched. 7 
Dreſden. „ acroſs.t 05 bridges thrown over the Elbe, 
attended by feld marſhal Keith, and ſeveral other 
generals of approved abilities. They marched in 
three bodies or diviſions, nor did the Auſtrians fo 
much as know that, he had taken the field till he had. 
advanced a conſidera le way into Bohemia. He or- 
dered the prince of Hevern to march; as if he had in- 
tended to attack Egra, with a ſmall detachment, of 
the army; upon 
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erent! ar 
temper, 1 2 certain- gloominels that made | 


{cized | 


which gone An, the Auſtrian } 


An 455 


general, feng Aremberg, with 8 1 N 
FE Uhp "bus jad What the king 
'W ithed for; and laying bold gf; that -cxeymiian 
| wheeled to the right, and-cur off all —— 
berween the grand army of. the Auſtrians, and the 
| detachmen t under general Hremberg. This was ſuch 
| + matter-piece. generalſhip as is ange 10 be met 
| with in hiſtory ; but the Auftriang, cid nag: vdder · 


| ſtand it. They imagined that the King intended to 
and ae wee end e g 


0 
and led into 4 ſnare, e 


N 
| 
i 
il 
| 
| 


paſted ſome of .the-moſt; dangerous, 
complete 9955 ok. the dexachmens of che ry 
fe Pa ng if PI the you country: for the ira 

for 22 In the mean time the 
| keps 9480 55 anger 
| of count Brown, re] drove the Auſtrizos-from. their 


eng camp ar. Bud. n 


On the fixth of May. the diffencos, 

| che Auſtrians being colleted as pet inſtead of a0 
tacking the 4 ee encamped on the lyanka ofthe 
W N near. Pra 


attempted. to flank count Brown, 


means left but that of wheeling tothe 8 als ws 5 
difficulry gave; van in the-Praflians, 


his. 5 Every 
one defile-was taken aden another Kerry one -af 
1475 attacks on an advanced;hedy; of the Auſtrieng 
fie1d-marſhal Schwerin; a beaye-officer,. waskilled at 
12 155 of eighty-two, be with military glory; 
ucerely. regretted by. his 
| long: been convinced; that he was one of the Wened 
Spares, that ever commanded: an am. jj YT 
eue on a. genetal- engagement, and the 
Hans, wich the meſt amazing eaurage| brolte 
ba the right wing of the Auſtrianscath: made 
bves maſters of ic: 
cavalry broke the front-line, and put the; whale 
into ſuch confuſion, that above ſix thouſand ue 
killed; among whom were ſeveral generals. baſider 
t marſhal Brown, che commandet in chief. The Fu- 
ſians droxgthe- Aultrians into: the city of Prague, and 
in four days the trenches: were opened apch lines of 
circumpallation drawn, It ce nat be oppoſed 
that ſuch 85 army as that of the * world 
be able to ſubſiſt 0 city that hat not provi; 
fions ſufficient for inhabitants; . end therefom 
P Charles of Lorrain reſolved to cht hi way 
rough the Pruſſtan lines, at: the bead of tele 
| thouſand men. The time agreed: upon for 
| this ſcheme in exgcution was the middle of e 
night ;; but in the means time, anę of the Auſtrian 
ſoldiers having deſerted, gave an account 
| whole to the Jn ef. Pruflia;. who took care te bo 
| 2008 his guard, 
as defeated; and qbliged-onee more to. take 
5 the city; The heavy artillery - to dl 
FPruſſians beig now: arrived, a moſt :drea vb cans 
nonade began, and great part ef the citywas reduced 
2 a heap. of tubbiſ ' Praviſians were became ſo 
| ſcarce, thet they wene Ohliged tc eat havſes- flaſk 
and the Prufiiens, who d had hitherto. aſted'as men 
whom ng oppoſition; could reſiſt, began: tim 


| that the whole Auſtrian ary would de made priſun - 


| ers, and the deminians of theempreſs.queen.at Hun 


| gary be divided among them. Vienns itſelf was in 


danger of being baſtegec for every place len op 
to their victoniqus 38 but. a ciranmſteno tank 
place at gave a general turn; ta publia. affaire, 
| convinced: his Fruſſiammezeſy moo bad weak: ſide 
ö *. Lead b 29008 «$4 4 S<PRrt 53 Norm 
che Baud who had ferved many yeu! 
in RON army _ empreſs queen. without eqed ring 
| higher then tha tank of a majot-general, w af 
' painted to take upon him chend of Wa, 
Like the! Raman Fabius, He: was caurious, — 
| never acted effenſively til; in bumanprobebil ee 
had a profpe& of ſocheeding, and then mcg 
his meaſufes wide cher halte perſeverance. © nd 


of Praia 


On cho ſth of Apel the pringo.of Mere. Nr 


Elbe bene ee 


There the. King of Pruſfa, 
a9 if no enterprize 0 beep d 89 | 


h had 


"we batteries: S chile body. = 


ofthe 
that the prince, with his panty; 
refuge 
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and deliberate; he viewed. victory as uncertain ; and 
gn every Scο, took cars fo ſegure a retreats, He 
did not, Uke ſome generals, deſpiſe the enemy he had 
to engage with; but knowing chat the moſt trifling - 
eircumſtanea was able to turn the fortune of the day, 
he reſolved never to enter upon any thing with raſn- 
nefs, but rathar to preſerve his army for a mare pro- | 
er oppottunity, when an unguarded moment might | 
ure victarx, ſave the territories of his ſoyercign, and 
diſappoint all ehe ſchemes farmed by thoſe. who were 
floſned wich hopes, in conſequence. of recent ſue- 
ceſſes 8 e ne 287 i in 
Suech were the qualities of this brave general; whom | 
the Auſtrian miniſtry pitched upon as cha moſt pro- | 
per parſon : to revrieye their loſſes; and ſave the amy. 
- which was then in che utmoſt diſtreſs/ in the city, of 
Prague. Ha collected t the | fugitives, that 
had rum away after the late battle, and having re- 
ceived fraſh ſupplies, be formed a camp. qt Rohn, | 
near Prague. A communication was opened with | 
that city: ſo chat the garriſon. was daily ſupplied, with 
praviſions;: This was a moſt galling ſtroke to the 
king of Pruſſia, h was tired out with the continu- 
nance. of tha ſiege, and therefore reſolved to attack 
count Daun in his gamnp, where he was ſtrongly en- 
trenched. g This wes ont of the moſt imprudent ac- 
tions that cadldchave been committed; and marſhal | 
Keith, wbd: faw: Nhat wavld! be the conſequence | 
thereof;:remionRgared ta the king. againſt it. He 
tald him, that no meaſufe was ſa proper as that of 
carrying an the Gage, and waiting for count Daun, || 
wha, it he preſumed td attaek the Pruſſian army in 
their lines, would undoubtedly be defeated : whereas, [| 
on the other hand, an attempt upon him in his camp | 
would be attanded with two dangers 47 namely, a 
defeat, and an opportunity for dhe Auſtrian army to 
aſcape out of Prague. But nothing end prevail | 
with the king; he looked on his troaps as ivincible; 
and in cor 
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e thereof, on the thirteenth af: June, 

he left his camp before Prague, and joined the prince 

of Beyern, who had advanced o a place called 
Milkqowitez- i 15715 Hf 191 5 24) 3 Ene 


Tha Auſtrians under count Daun, e l 1 
in the-moſt ad vantageaus manner, on three, x Ng 1 


grounds, ſa that it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible: to diſ- 
lodge them; hut the Pruſſian monarch,” relying on 
the courage and yalour of his troops, began the at- 
tack about chree in the afternoon, and by the moſt. 
invineible courage, they made themſelves maſters of | 
two of tha rifing grounds. The third encampment, 
however, baffled all their attempts; and it heing 
utterly impracticable to bring up the, harſe, they | 
were obliged to give way, Which threw the King into 
the moſt; bielent paſſiona, eſpecially When he recol- 
lected that he had acted contrary to the opinion af 
marks! With r ee ü amnuygttf 
Sat wumbers of men were killed, on both ſides, 
and the Pruſſian monarch was 2 to raiſe the 
ſiege of Prague, and retreat in the beſt manner he 
could. The Auſtrians: attempted to haraſd him, 
but hia men behaved with ſuch bravery, that they Joſt }] 
but few of their number; and count Daun entered 
the city of Prague in triumph. The Pruſſian mo- 
narch was fo ſenſible of his exror, that in a letter to 
marſhal Keith, he took the whole blame upon him 
ſelf, and declared that no troops could ever have 
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Ons the evening of the 
ordered in all his detached 


E - it A pn. ts 


any.of the German princes, he ordered a manifeſto 
to be.pybliſhed ; wherejn way pointed out the deſigns 
of the French, and the neceſſity his majeſty was Un- 
der to protect his. electoral dominions, , As ſpon. as 
this manifeſto was publiſhed, the duke of Cumber- 
land aſſembled the army of obſeryatian, and march- 
ing from Hanover, croſſed the Weſer near, Retburgh, 
Which he togk from the French, and there cſtablith- 


ed his haad quarters... oo 

His royal highneſs had diſpoſed of his troops in 
the ,moſt, admirable, manner; for they ſtretched 
out. in one ling, of different detachments, under the 
cammand..of the moſt experienced generals; but 
they had not been lang at Retburgh, when the duke 
learned that the French army was marching from the 
Lower Rhine, and that their deſign was to cut off 
his, communication with the Weſer. The French, 
whoſe numbers were double to that of the allies, con- 
tinued marchi ward, and his royal highneſs was 


obliged to repals the Weſer, as he had not ſtrength 


Juſficient to venture on an engagement. The river 


Weſer is on each {ide ſurroupded with high banks, 
and certain it is, that the duke, notwithſtanding the 
inferiority of the numbers, might have made a vio- 
lent oppoſition to the French, and diſputed their paſ- 
ſage inch by inch; but inſtead. of that, they were 
ſuffered to craſs on temporary bridges without the 
loſs of a ſingle man. They then ſeized the impor- 
tant paſs of Stadt Oldendorff, which opened a paſſage 
into Hanover, and that electorate was laid under very 
heavy contributions. . 
fourth of July, the duke 
rties, and drew up in 
order of battle, but the ſoldiers were obliged to reſt 
all-night on their arms. Ahout five next morning, 
the French cannon began to play upon that wing of 
the army that was compoſed of Heſſians; and be 
they were cut down in whale ranks, yet they, gonti- 
nued firm and immoveable. About eight in the 
Mor Ning the mall arms N iQ fir e, and certain ir 
is, the allied ermy behaved with aß much brayery as 
ever was diſplayed in a field of battle, for they were 
not "args hy as <p ingo the leaſt diſorder... i jr 
The only fault committed by the allies was the 
ſuffering the grengd iert, who: compoſed the center, 
and were drawn up in a wood, to defile off in order 
to ſtrengthen the right wing; for by that movement 
the French were enabled to penetrate ſo far, that one 
of the Hanoverian haxteries fell into their hands. The 
hereditary pringe of Brunſwick hehaved, on this 
gecaſion, with the moſt ſingular hravery ; for put- 
ing himſelf at the head of à body of grenadiers, re- 
topk the battery with their bayonets fixed, although 
tha French party; whom they droye from it, were 
douple their number. VVVUT fn 
The French, hawever, were in poſſeſſion of two 
ring graunds, on which they had erected ſtrong 
batteries; and as it would have been next to impoſſi- 
ble to have taken them, the duke, after doing all 
that could be performed by an able general, faypg 
hunſelf under the neceſſity pu jk, F fetregt. 


This vas one of . the moſt obſtinate ot et 2 
during the whole of the laſt war, for 1 it. laſted full 


three days, and the F rench loſt four times 8 Many 
men as the allies, while the retreat made by the later 
was ſo well candudted, that rhe enemy were afraid gp 


alted with greater bravery chan the Auſtrianns. l purſi 


; Nathing, however, could damp: bis-ſpirits,- his 
uſual bravery gaye life to all his actions; and altho 
guilty of an error very common in war, he. reſolved | 
to profit_ by miſtakes, and riſe ſupetior to misfor- 
tune. He was ſurraunded by enemies. an every fide, } 
bis reſources for catrying on the war were 10 be draws {| 
from his q] dowinians; which: were. then en the | 
point of being invaded by the Ruſſians; butlche re- 
ſolved to ast with more pruden es for the future, and | 
caution a eqanomitant of courage wo 


"Thang of Great Brita was ſo equitable in all | 
Hanover, vet. be ſhould give the eaſt offence: iÞ 
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The allied army marched p pt ag where they 
encanpsd; while the French aok Hamelen, and 
demoliſed the fortifications... The duke de Richlien 
Was, hy the inteigues of madame Pompadeur, ſent 
50 ſuperſede all the other Frengh! generals in Get- 
many 3 and in tha beginning of Augylt he ſont a 
detadhteent, under the duke de Chevęreuſc, to take 
palleſſion of the diy af Hagever, The garriſon 
were pernutted c f Where they plezſed,, and the 
regency, fpdingi it impaſſible t ohpoſe ſuperior 
bers, ordered che citizsas, ce ccmein ꝗpiet till 
ſuch time as things ſhould happen to take a different 


unn. 1 * 
The 
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© The duke of Cumberland continued retreating I and made the diſpaſitions with ſuch ptuddente, that 
towards the dutchy of Verden, and from thence to the enemy were cut off in vaſt «numb Aube — 
Stade, whetæ the moſt. valuable of the records / had ||| greateſt Part of their baggage auch almmunition ion 
been depoſited; and on the glaeis of that city he taken, befides many priſon ers. 
formed a camp. His royal highneſs drew up his lines On the twelfth of November, the king ferrous. 
in the beſt manner conſiſtent i ick the ſituation of the alſiſt che prince of Bevern, wle Was then in Sileliaz 
grotind; but the greateſt abilities are of little, or, in- and in his way thither, a party of thoufahd' ol. 
3 deed, no ſervice, hen oppoſed by ſuch numbers as diers; who had been pfriſoners amon then Ruſſriang 
the French army under the duke de Richlieu con and Had made their eſcape, joined A 4 
ſiſted of: . 40 ne B Chat ee PYES | with feveral parties of huffars and bes they: 
I. The allies; under the duke; now found themſelves perſed them, and ſeized the : proviſions chey Weit 
almoſt inclofed by the enemy, and under an abſolute ¶ eſcorting to the ammunmmſmſ . 

neceſſity of either being compelled to ſurrender pri-] At laſt che leing came up witk the Auſtrian | 
ſoners of War, or fight with unequal numbers, under if] near Schweidnitz "tid foſt bleedy battle eff 
every r , uh In this diſtreſſed ſituation, he in Which the Pruſfians obtained a cemplen victory 
king of Denmark interpoſed as a mediator, and a || though dearly. bought. The Auſtrians]? after don, 
convention was ſigned by the generals on both ſides, every thing that brave men could perform 
in conſequence of which, no leſs than forty'thouſand || obliged to retreat, and take ſflelter undera che Walk 
Hanoverians, Heſſians, &c. were obliged to lay doyn of B eſtaw, ' which--had lately) fallen f into thieir 
their arms, and go into quarters of cantontent. hands. nn not 
This treaty was 8 at a place called Cloſter Seven, Futute ages will read with admirstiomun ateouüt 
ave great offence to his late majeſty; for by it || of a prince defeating a large army dn the flfch uf 


: 
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and g: | | | 
the dominions of his Pruſſian majeſty were left ex- November, and on the fifth of December lrepeatit 
of his aum Was oon 


poſed to the French, who would not neglect to avail || the ſame, though great p. 
themſelves of ſuch a circumſtance. A declaration || poſed of young recruits/who! had newer befbre ſten 
was pupliſhed at London on the ſixteenth of Septem- || an engagement. 'The'king immediate puifhed the 
ber, wherein his majeſty diſclaimed all knowledge of Auſtrians; and undertook che fiewerof Breflawywhich 
any thing relating to the convention at Cloſter Seven, || ſurrendered in à few days; and thirtrem thduſand mel 
and that he had not given the duke power to con- were made priſoners off war, 5ThB:miliraryiocheſt 
clude ir; fo that he would ftill act in concert with the || containing the ammunition t wasataken Vat the'ſhine 
ere UP HOLUNG'T TV330 Oh. ne an the king, in compaſſion doi ur ho 
Whatever the impartial reader may think, muſt be had performed wonders; ordered : thim int quarters. 
Jeft' to himſelf; yet ſurely the duke of Cumberland || of cantonment during the reſtobf thet winter h 
; Kay ndt force ſufficient to oppoſe the French; and In the mean time, the Hattoverians; tho had been 
_Afdoubredly,” had he engaged, he would have been confined from action by treaty of nrutrality glue 
Gefeatecd. Out biber Fand, in conſequence of the fo cruelly oppreſſed by the French; qhat they reſolved 
4 £1 TEE IRIS, - £45] 2.70 ae! BY 2 9 +. EDITOR [ mir hal. is: oo 3 fr dg. 8 
convention, the king of Pruſſia's territories were | to ſhake off the yoke off ſlavery ; und thecking''of 
expoſed to the Freneh, who penetrated into them, Britain ſent” a commiſſion to printe Ferd. of 


= 


and committed the moſt horrid barbarities, exaRing I] Brunſwick;-to'pur-hinsſelf arches headpofitheaimy 
<ofitribations of a moſt exorbitant nature, and put- ¶ in that electorate. Hoſtiliries being thus conithendeũ, 
deln tlie mean time, the Ruſſians,” who had entered | mitted greater cruelties than ever in Handder: ah 
Ducal Pruſſia, continued their march, under the the empreſs: queen ordered) à manifeſto to be pub- 
generals Apraxin and Fermor, and ſpread ſuch deſo. liſhed,” complaining of the conduct of ther of 
Igo wherever they cams, as had feldom happened || London, in having violated the treaty bf Cioſber: 
Knee the Roman empire was dverirun-by the Geths Seven This, however; was not regarded rund chat 
atid Vandals, ' Pomerania, eſpecially that part of it haughty-womian, whoſe mind boiled wich reſentment, 
belonging to the king of Pruſſia,” was ravaged and ordered the two towns of Oſtend 'and/Newport to be 
depopulated by the Swedes. Count Daun had pene - put into the hands of the French, in order t diſtreſs 
trated intò Sileſia: the French, under the prince de the trade of England. All theſe meaſures wetr 
-Soybiſe, were advancing towards Saxony; and the countenanced by the Dutch; who acted ds. the moſt 
whole dominions of the king of Pruſſia were 'given || mercenary wretches, being hireling to all parties, 
up for leſt. But nothing could diſcourage that without ever taking the leaſt part in the WN] 51% 
prince, nor damp the bravery of his ſpirits-. The | With reſpe& to: the naval tranſactions during this 
barbarities committed by the Ruſſians were ſuch, year, the Engliſh cruigers and privateers made feveral 

1 


that the king of Pruſſia reſolved to attack them firſt, ¶ captures : but although they diſtreſſed th enemy, 
And this brought on a genetal engagement on the 


n | 1 2 general et yer they acquired but little advantage to themitlves 
thirtieth of Auguſt, The Ruſſians, on this occaſion, ¶ In the Weſt-Indies, captain Forreſt, in the Auguſta, 
bebaved with great intrepidity; whole ranks, and accompanied by ſome other ſhips, cruized off the bay 
een lines were cut down: but notwithſtanding, of Cape Frangois, although a large ſqquadron of 
they knew not what it was to fetreat. The victory French men of war were lying been; lame place. 
was diſputed by both, but the loſs of men was greateſt The French admiral not knowing how-to juſtify his t 
on the part of the Ruſſian s. If conduct if he remained inactive, reſolted to attack ” 
' Riſing ſuperior to every misfortune, and ſoaring || the: Engliſh; and, for that iputpoſe, | ſailed out of tl — 
above impending danger, his Pruſſian majeſty having harbour. Captain Porreſt who watched; all his mo- n 
Jeft ſome men to guard the paſſes which lead towards {|| tions, no ſooner ſaw; him hoiſt his ſails, chat che pte- di 
Bohemia, marched in order to meet the combined pared to meet him, and! ſhortenedsfail; in order to F 
armes of France and the Empire, under the princes ¶ give the enemy time tolcome up. About non the Ve 
de Soubiſe and Sate Hilburghauſen, and came up French fleet, conſiſting of fout ſhips:of the linb and H 
with hem at Roſbach on the morning of the fifth:of {| three frigates; formed into one line ; and the Engliſh fr 
"Noveinber, When the Pruſſians obtumed a compleat | captain ordered the Dreadnought and:rhe;/Edinbuy gh 
Victory, wich the loſs of only a fe men. An'orator, | to attack? them The engagement began: with great 
ſpeaking of the' conduct of the Pruſſians on this met fury, bur the bravery off ehA Engliſh bo down all 
Morable day, has the following words: .- Religion if oppoſition; and tod ards rie evening, che French 
* marched in the van with indipnant lock; Liberty vere bbliged to retreat with cbnſideruhle ofs 15107 
«few along the tables, and enffamed che zeal of the The Rugliſh, whea could note conHe nr ilk aher 
cel Frarriors; chile themnipotent Jehovah thundered own ſafety, n all-night under 
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< through the embattled ſquadrons, and their enemies i|| fail in the bay andinextmotningitizedy' ge Heet 
* lay vanquiſhed: at their feet,” Here the king of | of French merchant/ſhips;;owhich wereibarrvied! into 
Pruſſia, and all his army, behaved with ſuch courage, [| Jamaica, and there ſold as legal prixes. Tones 
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A. D. 1758. As ſoon bas the vow 
the commons took into conſideration t 


141. 


kingdom in general; and made ſeveral laws, laying 
a tax on ſome branches of luxury, particularly on 
filver plate, which was charged ſixpence each ouncei 
Several licences were obliged to be taken out for 
vending ſuch things as ſeemed not, in their ow]n na: 
ture, neceſſary t and, upon the whole, the commons 


granted the ſupplies in the moſt liberal manner. 


The regular payment of wages due to ſeamen was, 


during this ſeſſion, eſtabliſhed into 4 lay, which. has 


been of infinite ſervice to: that uſeful body of men: 


and the laws relating to the militia being found de- 

fective, a new bill was brought in, by which they 

were explained and am end. 
On the twentieth of June, after ſeveral acts had 


| paſſed, and every thing been done for the ſecurity, of 
the nation, the parliament was prorogued by com- 


© 


miſſion; and the commons were given $0-anderftans, | 


that their conduct, during the whole of the ſeſſion, 
had given his majeſty the utmoſt ſatisfaction. 
Ihe ſubjects of Great- Britain were unanimous in 
applauding the conduct of Mr. Pitt, who had the 
principal ſhare in the management of public buſineſs; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, that no miniſter ever 
acted with greater courage, wiſdom, or perſeverance, 
He was a t. ue judge of merit under every character, 
and in every ſtation; and ſuch accomphſhed men 


were made choice: of by him to command the army 
and the navy, that the Britiſh glory roſe to the highe 


88 of grandeur. Such was the internal ſtate of 
ritain at the cloſe of this ſeſſion of parliament; ſo 
that, conſiſtent with the order of things, we muſt 


take a view of what was tranſacting on the continent. 


The king of Pruſſia had made ſuch excellent uſe 
of the ſucceſſes that had attended his arms during the 


remainder of the laſt year, that the Ruſſians were 


obliged to. diſperſe themſelves in Poland for want of 
ſubſiſtence; and the Swedes, who had over- run Po- 
merania, were ſo much haraſſed by the Pruſſian ſol - 
diers, who drove them from one place to another, 
that they were obliged to take ſhelter. in Stralſund. 
The Auſtrians, who had been driven out of. Sileſia, 
took refuge in Bohemia; and although the Pruſſian 
monarch Faq armies, to the amount of three hundred 


thouſand men, to contend with, yet the ſame magna- 
nimity which had diſtinguiſhed every part of his con- 


duct, ſnone now more conſpicuous than ever. The 
French were meditating ſchemes for annexing Hano- 
ver to their own dominions ; and the landgrave of 
Heſſe- Caſſel, who had no reaſon to expect any favours 
from ſuch perfidious enemies, yet entered into a treaty 
with Lewis XV. wherein he promiſed to withdraw 
his troops from aſſiſting the Hanoverians, and emplay 
them in the ſervice of France. This was one of the 


moſt ungrateful propoſals that, perhaps, ever had been 


made; and it conveys to us a very mean idea of the 


fidelity of German princes, | The landgrave had been 
long ſupported by the Engliſh / he had entered into || þ ar cl 12 
| dinand had propoſed, in a council of war; to make 
but here, like a mean, mercenary wretch, he recedes || 


a treaty of the moſt ſolemn nature with our ſovereign 


from. all his engagements, and turns his back upon 
64 N 
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ta. ack in concert 


mes rin defeated. 


: 


—— — 


prudent to ce 
E cowards rhe Rhjoe, while the. hereditary prince 
Brunſwick haraſſed his rear, and ſcized the greateſt, 


#,443 
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licentiouſneſs of the, ſoldiers, and in, all things diſs, 
charged his duty ad a man or | 


that could be thought of for Alge the French 

. | e ſtill in poſſeſſion of in 
the eleckorate of Hanover and the garriſon of Hoya, 
8. MW. all the 
den was taken ar the ſame rims, and the Preach now 
found that they Were lofing ground every t 


change both men and meaſures. The duke de Belleiſle 


was placed at the head of the war department; and, 


like a real loyer of his country, he poldly repreſented, 
to his ſovereign, chat the conduct of his generals in 
' Germany had been ſo inconſitent with the dury chey 
owed to the public, that they deſeryed the bighelt 


|. cenſures. Hes at the ſame time, ſent letters to, the 
colonels of regiments, commanding them, in his wa: 


£ cs 


but to beſtow them according to merit and ſeniority, 


o : 


es $34 4-4 


' becauſe ſuch only are qualified to ſerve in the army, 


- 


knowledge by experience. 


| and condudt the buſineſs of war, who haye acquired 


. 


On che twenty-third of June, both armies met at 
| a place called Crevelt, and a moſt obſtinate engage- 
|. ment enſued, when the French were obliged to give 


| way; but their retreat was covered by their dragoons, 
who behaved; with the greateſt. courage imaginable. 


This victory, which coſt the allies many of their beſt 


forces, was yet far from being deciſive: for although 


ſeveral towns ſurrendered to them, among which was 


the city of Duſſeldorp, yet the enemy took refuge 


under che walls of Coſogne; and juſt about the ſame 
time, the marſhal de Contades was ſent to take upon 
him the command of the French army. Prince Fer- 


an irruption inta the Netherlands, and fo draw the 
| 7 an 
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an 'opportutiity of diſturbing the king of Fruſſia, 
while their own. territories were in dan i * ing' 
invaded, General Imhoff, a Hanoverian 


* 
3 


attacked a party of the enemy, and drove them front 


a wood! byx the gripes de Soubiſe had made himſelf 


which prince Ferdinand, * Army had fu 


biſe : While prince Ferdinand, ho was: perfectly W. 
quaintetl with the comtry, diſpatched general © e 

with ten thouſand meh, 8 15 'a detach 1 
farts who Were ön their” march to affiſt the allied 
army; for the French had acted iti fork an inſincete 
matiner with the landgrave of 'Heſſe-Caſſel, th 8 


General Oberg loſt his er Pet - 1 1 
Ferdinand” having been 
N dude the com- 


ber, and attacked: that wing of the Pruſſian 


v. 40 
ia an inittioveable ſtate, notwithſtanding! their Jai 
The victory was claimed by both nien, although : 
either had obrained one; but both, behaved: wink 


the moſt undaunted courage. | Beſet} as the King was; 
with enemies on every ſide, he ſtill continued to a8 
with:vigour-z-:and: finding that count Daum intended 


to attack his brother, prince Henry] he marched: t 1 


His aſſiſtance with twenty- four battalions, and aro, 
| af Torgau on the fifth of September. * — 
| fiiſh&s/happened between the advanced parties on 
both ſides; and the king, whoſe army had been much 
weakened,” was obliged to remain on the'tef6iiſive; 
|| Count Daun, Who always acted in the moſt cautions 
| manner, found that the Pruſſians had neglected to for- 
; tify the village of Hochkirchin, he began his march 
in the middle of the night of the fourteenth of Odo- 


a army 
which was under the command of marſhal Keith. 7 


„ Tbis was an unexpected ſtroke,” and although the 


Pruſſians did every ching in their power to repair the 
ment, foreed to give way; and the brave marſhal 
Keith, with prince Francis of Brunſwick, were killed, 
and the prince of Anhalt taken priſoner. - The king 
loſt above three thouſand men; but ke retreated in 
good order, and continued ten days endeavouring to 
bring the count to a freſh engagement. Of all the 
generals during the war count Daun ſeems to have 
deen the moſt properly qualified for making bſe of 
detached parties, and harraſſing an enemy in à te. 
treat. Whenever he found chat the king had de- 
| camped, he was ſure to haraſs his rer. 


g |} loſs, pet they were, after a moſt obſtinate engege. 
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Frince Henry of Pruſſia was reduced to rest 
ſtraits in Saxony, while ':theimarſhal Laudohn was 
ſent to harafs the king in Luſatia. Dreſden was the 
great object the Auſtrians: had in view, becauſe in 
| ugly, conſequence of its being taken from the Pruſſians ati 
he marched to the city of Olmutz, the capital of opening would be made into Brandenburg. This 
che latter, in which was a ſtrong garriſon; but. the” | they knew would diſtreſs the king more than any 
king beſieged it in form. J thing they could undertake ; but it was not to be 
Count Daun, who:knew the importance of the executed ſo eaſily as they imagined." -') 4 + | 
place, marched to its relief; and meeting with a 

large convoy of- Nen he ſeized the Whole, by 
which the king of 


preg dine e ee eee 
aw, by which a ein wre for his troops 
to march into Boh 


# 


Count Schmettau, who commanded in Dreſden, 
jj declared that if the Auſtrians ſhould attack the city, 


he would'defiſt from ſuch a meaſure, yet he remained 


1 * 


ood retreat; | | 
„ [4 inflexible, and actually laid combuſtibles into the 


mind enabled him to make an 87 1. gor retrez 
1 his, motions, 


and although cotint Daun watched'a 


yet he was afraid to attack him; and marſhal Keitfr |} houſes; ©" He began with the ſuburbs, where moſt of 
brought off all the heavy artillery.” The Auſtrian || the Saxon nobility and gentry reſided, and in a fer 


detached parties gave way as faſt as he approached, hours the whole was in one continued blaze. Count 


one of them was ſurrounded and taken; and the' || Daun beheld; with aſtoniſhment, the conflagration, 


King, who ſeemed to riſe ſuperior to misfortune, re- and being afraid that the general would ſerve” che in- 
folved to transfer the ſeat of war to Bohemia. ] terior part of the city in the ſame manner, he. deſiſted, 
The empreſs of Ruſſia entered into a new corife- || in ſome meaſure ; while the king of Pruſſian relieved 

0 wirft the courts of Vienna and Verſailles, and || the town of Neiſs, and then reſolved to return to 


2 
* 


in conſequence thereof her army was ordered to take 
the field, under the generals Fermor and Brown. 
Koningſberg, the capital of Pruſſia, was taken with- 

out any reſiſtance; and the Coſſacks and Calmacks; 
a et of inhuman barbarians who followed the army, 
ravaged the neighbouring country, murdering the 
people without diſtinction of age or ſex. 


Bohemia; and the Ruſſians, who had penetrated into 
Pruſſian· Pomerania, in order to beſiege ſomie fort 
that would afford them winter quarters, were obliged 
' to feturn to Poland. They did not, however, fall to 


we 


the inhabitants in the {moſt horrid manner, ſo that 
The Pruſſian general Dohna, watched, their mo- || the whole country was à ſcene of blood and miſery. 
tions; but no ſdner had the King heard that they ] The Britiſh navy during the whole courſe of this 
were approaching towards the frontiers of Sileſia, year, had been very ſueceſsful both in America and 


than he _ his march from Bohemia, in order to Eutope.” Captain Forreſt, with the captains Lang- 
give them battle. The Ruſſians had now advanced don and Suekling, attacked à French ſquadron at 
| Cape Frangois; and diſablediſeveral of them; after 


t the neighbourhood of Frankfort; and on the | hem; a 
ninth of ' Auguſt” the king arrived at Landſhur; whieh he proceeded to the bay of -Hiſpaniola, and 
where he croſſed the Oder, and next day the army in his way thither took a ſquadron oſ nine ſhips; all 
were allowed to reſt. ' The Pruſſian monarch reſolved || richly laden, which greatly diſtreſſed the French, and 
to attack them immediately, and for that purpoſe brought a conſiderable ſum of money into the nation. 

Admiral Boſcawen failed from Portſmouth in the 


marched paſt their left flank, and drew up his army 1 

in order of battle in an extended plain, for the Ruf- month of February for the North; American feas, 
1 and Sir Edward Hawke was ſent to the bay-of Biſcay- 

On the coaft of - Spain, | admiral Oſborn; -afited-by 

captain Gardiner, a brave officer attacked à French 


flans were in poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds. 

bis brought on a moſt bloody engagement, in which 
| fleet of the largeſt ſhips of war, and toe two of 
the largeſt belonging to'their.:whole navy Sir Ed- 


above twenty thouſand Ruſſians were killed, till at laſt 
ward Hawke intercepted a large fleet laden 


night parted them, and the Pruſſians continued un- 
der arms. Next morning the battle began afreſh'; 
for the Ruſſians were ſo numerous that they remained 


— 


ing of Pruſſla was obliged to raiſe the he would feduce the whole to a heap of aſhes; and 
ſiege. His ſuperior, knowledge and preſence of although the magiſtrates begged og their knees that 


ruin Ducal Pruſſia, where they robbed and murdered 


with ſtores 
a= 


Saxony. This obliged count Daun to retire! towards 
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and proviſions for North Amefica; and in à few 


| | TIS a few but the Weather ' proving tetnpeſtriojis; they were 
days after; he took a fleet of their merchant ſfiĩps, by 6 


| obliged to deſiſt, and come to an anchor in St. Cas 
which their commerce was greatly diſtreſſed: Theſe || bay; There the general landed his troops, in order 
ſucteſſes re of ſo rapid a nature; that the people || to ſpread an alarm among the people; that the Fteneh 
began to look upon their naval officers as the orna- || king might be obliged to fecal his forces from Ger- 
ments of their country; and to place the utmoſt many. Undoubtedly the ſcheme Was well, planned; 
confidence in then. J but the events of war are tincertain: A camp had 
On the ſixth of June a deſcent was made on the || been marked out by Br eh Clarke, the quarter 
coaſt of France by the duke of Marlborough, who || maſter general; but on the eighth of September the 
commanded the land forces, and he was ſopported || army began to march, and in the evening halted near 
by commodore Howe; who; with the great guns on r it nal mkkr GG 4s 0 
board his ſquadron; kept che French in continual 
fear. The duke, having deſtroyed the ſnipping at 
St. Servan, was informed that the enemy were mareh- 
ing to cut off his retreat, was obliged to re imbark 
the forces; and then the fleet ſailed towards Havre. 
dee grace, in order to make a ſecond attempt to land; 


the river Equernon . . e hs og AI 

In the mean time the enemy; who had poſted fome 

regulars and militia on the oppoſite banks of the river, 

were:ſo much intimidated that they retreated ; and 

| the Britiſh army having croſſed the river, continued 

theit'-march to Martignon, a ſmall village, where 

to ma cond att they diſcovered a detached body of the enemy, who 

but the wind blowing from the ſhore; obſiged them || retifed and ſpread the alarm among the people. One 
to ſail towards Cherburg, where the duke atrempted || ſmall party attempted to haraſs the flank of our army, 
to land the forces, but ſtill the wind was againſt || but finding it impracticable, they made a ſignal to 
them, ſo'thatthey were once more obliged to ſtand ſurrender; but the 'Britiſh forces, miſtaking their 
out for ſea, till a more favourable opportunity ſnould || meaning, fired and killed an officer with ſome of the 
offer. On tlie ſecond of Auguſt the fleet weighed || men nn 
anchor a ſecondtime, and ſet fail for France, under the The ſecond regiment of foot guards was ſent to 
command of general Bligh and commodore Howe ; || bring up the proviſions, and colonel Cunningham, 
having on board his royal highneſs prince Edward, || the chief engineer, was ordered to ſecure the beach, 
afterwards duke of York, who went as a volunteer, | 
ir being "the deſign of his royal grand-fathet” to || general now learned that ſome regiments had left the 
bring him up in the knowledge of naval affairs. © || garriſon of Breſt, and were matching to oppoſe him 
- The French; who had been ſo often alarmed during || as he did not know but others might be ſent to ai: 
this ſummer by the appearance of our fleets'on'' their || them, he ſent notice to lord Howe, who commandet 
coaſts, had thrown up an entrenchment on the land || the fleet, to have the tranſports ready for the re- im- 
fide of Cherburgh; but the Britiſh forces lahded || barkation of the troops. 3 
without much oppoſition.” The fire of our bomb- The army, conſiſting of fix thouſand five hundred 

ketches filenced a ſmall battery which the enemy had || men, began to march on the eleventh, in one column, 
erected, while che grenadiers, with the other forces, arid were drawn up in ſuch a manner as to be able t 
were enabled to march from the landing - place up || attack the enemy on any ſide. But after two-thirds of 
to the town; but in their way thither, they were met || the army was embarked, the enemy's horſe appeat d 
by a party of the enemy, who attempted to oppoſe out 
them. This, however, they were not able to do, for 
the Engliſh guards drove them up a hill; where they 
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in ſiglt, on a riſing ground; and about noon they 

| were joined by a large body of foot, collected from 

| different garriſons.” The Engliſh veſſels fired upon 

remained till night, and then made their eſcape. A || them; while the French erected a battery, which 
camp was then Bed at the village of Erville near they played with ſuch fury upon che keunlinder of the 
Cherburg, and the next morning the general; find- troops that were embarking, that ſeveral of them, 
ing that che enemy had fled, marched into the impor- particularly the guards, were killed. . 
tant town of Cherburg without the leaſt oppoſition; [| General Drury, with twelve hundred men, drew 
for the magiſtrates had ordered the gates to be ſer || up on the beach, near the village of St. Cas, while 
open. A manifeſto was ordered to'be ſtuck up in the enemy, to avoid the fire from our ſhips, marched 
every public place, promiſing protection to allithoſe |} into a hollow way that covered them; and there the 
who ſhould not be found in arms; and the ye -- ha Engliſh foot prepared to attack them. A' propoſal 
general behaved with great'decency to the ſoldters ; || had been made to the general, to cover the beach 
who, in return, uſed them much better than in com- |} with'an entrenchment; but it was done in an impro- 
mon on ſuch occaſions. 9 #11. If per place, and he diſcovered his error when it was too 
The French had lad out great ſums of money in late, General Drury, who exerted himſelf to the 
making a baſon for the ſnipping; and although not [| utmoſt, drove the enemy twice back; but as they 

finiſhed, was looked upon as one of the greateſt || were continually receiving freſh reinforcements, he 

_ Eurioſities in Europe, and would have been of the was obliged to retreat, and march towards the boats. 
utmoſt importance to the French navy. This baſon Ip 


| | The French batteries played 1 5 their rear, and 

the general cauſed to be deſtroyed; and while the [| ſome of their bombs deſtroyed ſeveral of the boats, 

engineers were employed in blowing it up, the" light [| while the Engliſh ſhips could not fire, leſt they ſhould 
borſe ſcoured the adjacent country to the Uiſtance ' of | have deſtroyed ſome of our men. General Drury, 

four miles, where they found that the enemy were || with ſome other officers, were killed, and ſeveral were 

daily encreaſing in numbers. Some of the advanced | drowned in attempting to get into the boats. Com- 

parties continued to ſkirmiſh with each other, bur [| modore Howe, who had ſucceeded to the title of 

few of our men were killed, only that captain Lind- lord in conſequence of the death of his brother, be- 

ſay, a brave young officer, was mortally: wouhded, [| haved with great bravery on this fatal occaſion, for 

and died ſoon after. All the ſtores in the town were || he expoſed himſclf to the fire of the enemy, and by 

put on board dur fleet, three thouſand pounds in I his example animated the* private men, Notwith- 

money was exaRted of the inhabitants, and the gene- ſtanding this ſcheme miſcarried in its execution, yet | 
ral ordered that the troops ſhould be re+-imbarked ; || other advantages were obtained that ſerved to counter- 

having firſt thrown up à trench to. defend ſuch as || balance it. 288 ; : 
embarked laſt, in caſe they ſhould be attacked by || One Mr. Cumming, a quaker, who had been ſe- 
the enemy. The fleet returned to the coaſt af Eng- veral voyages to the coaſt of Africa, made himſelf 
land, and again ſer ſail for the coaſt of Fraſſte, where || acquainted with every thing worth notice; and being 
they took above twenty ſkips, and deſtröyed ſuch || a man of great abilities and deep penetration, obſerved 
batteries and magazines as thiy found ere Sd along || the extenſive trade carried on by the French, and 
the norme. 1] made himſelf acquainted with the Mooriſh king of 
St. Malo, a ſtrong town on the French ſhore, and |} Legibelli, whoſe dominions lay along the coaſt where 
extremely popular, was next attacked, on one fide || the greateſt part of the trade was carried on. Gum 
by our troops, and from the ſea by our ſhips of war; 1 Senega, an article much uſed in the manufactures 


of 
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of Great Britain, had been many years wholly en- 
groſſed by the French; who ſold it to the Dutch, 
and they to us, at a molt exorbitant price, But this 
was not all; for Mr. Cumming took notice that many 
other valuable articles and branches of trade were 
catried on, ſuch as elephants teeth, gold duſt, cotton, 


ambergreaſe, and ſeveral others, all of which were 


of the utmoſt importance to Great Britain, and 
might, if conducted with ſpirit, become a real na- 
tional good. 7 


quainted with every thi 


Mr. Cumming loſt ng time in making bimſelf ag 
8 


worthy of notice, and in- 


romiſed him great advantages in conſequence-of 
. with A But Shes eee bee pwn: 
wards promoting the deſign, was the conduct of the 
French, who had exaſperated the prince againſt them; 
and he was extremely deſirous to have them driven 


from the river Senegal, where moſt of their territo- 


tries had been eſtabliſhed. He deſired that the king of 

Great Britain would ſend a few ſhips of war for that 
purpoſe ; promiſing, at the ſame time, to aſſi 
with what land forces he could raiſe, 1 
The difficulties that Mr. Cumming had to engage 


with were great indeed; but the love he had for his 
country, made every thing ſeem trifling. The mi- 


niſtry conſidered the whole as a Don Quixote like 
ſcheme, that would be attended with great loſs with- 
out any ſolid advantages ariſing from it; but. Mr. 
Cumming repreſented the practicability and utility of 
it in ſuch ſtrong colours, that they granted a ſmall 
ſquadron of ſhips under the command of captain 


Marſh, with five companies of marines under the 


command of major Maſon, and a ſmall number. of 


artillery, under the direction of captain Walker; 


but Mr. Cumming was to ſuperintend the whole. 


- This ſmall armament failed from Portſmouth in 
March, and put into the Iſland. of Tenerife, in or- 


der to procure freſh water. There the ſquadron, re- 
mained till Mr. Cumming ſailed in the Swan ſloop to 
Portenderrick, with a letter to the prince written in 
the Arabic language. In this letter, to whieh the 
king of Great Britain had put his ſeal, Mr, Cum- 
ming was appointed to act as ambaſſador, and con- 
duct the whole of the Britiſh trade that ſhould be 
carried on in that country. Upon his arrival, 
he found the prince of the place engaged in war 
with one of the neighbouring nations, and that 
he was then at a very great diſtance. But Amir, the 
prince's miniſter, ſent word to his ſovereign that Mr. 
Cumming was arrived, and that he could raiſe three 
hundred men to aſſiſt him, upon condition of their 
being properly reinforced from the chief army. This 
would have diſconcerted perſons of leſs fortitude 
than Mr. Cumming ; but the greater the difficulties 
he had to encounter with, the more active was he in 
endeavouring to ſurmount them. Having ſent notice 
to captain Marſh to proceed on his voyage, that 


of the river Senegal, where he learned that the Indian 


forces promiſed him were not ſo much as raiſed. Next 


day he took a lar p lad 
the captain told him, that the French had erected 
ſeveral batteries along the ſide of the river, and that 
they were derrmtnf 

Engliſh. This, however, no way intimidated the 
captain; who made the proper preparations for land- 
Ing, although the enemy kept ling upon them. 
ſeveral hours; and two of the Engliſh tranſports 
running aground, the marines got on ſhore, where 
they were joined by thoſe who had landed before them. 


They threw up an intrenchment to protect them from 
the 


get the ſtores landed. 5 
Next day two deputies from the French governor 


arrived, and offered terms of capitulation; upon 


which it was agreed, that all the Europeans belong. 


ing to the French ſhould be ſafely conducted to 


Dutch ſhip laden with gum, and 


to diſpute the paſſage with the | 


re of the enemy, till ſuch time as they could | 
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France in an: Engliſ veſſel and that none of: theie. 
private property ſhauld: be taken from them: that 


every thing of a public nature ſnould be delivered 


up to the Eagliſh; and that the inhabitants who, 


chuſed to remain in Fort Louis, ſhould be under te 
protection of the Engliſn government. 0 .) 

Theſe terms being agreed on, captain Wal and 
captain Campbell were ſent up the river. to take poſ. 


ſeſſion of the forts; but when they came to the firſt 


place appointed for their landing, the enemy neither 


took notice of them, nor hung out the flag of truce, 
This ſurprized them much; and as they did not 
gratiated himſelf ſo far into the good graces of the 

rince, that he made him a friend to the Engliſh, and 


know what theit intention might be, they ſailed back 
to the ſquadron, and then went on ſhore, to their en. 
trenchments. There they were informed that the 
negroes were in arms at Fort Louis, becauſe. they 
had not been included in the treaty, and the governet 
refuſed to abide by the * ' unleſs the dis 
rector · general of the French factory ſhould. be per. 
mitted: to remain, to ſee that every thing was exe- 

cuted according to agreement. This requeſt way 
immediately complied with, and then the fort was 
delivered up to major Maſon, who found in it great 
quantities of merchandiſe, beſides proyiſions and mi · 
litary ſtores. The inhabitants of the place chearfully 
ſwore allegiance to the king of Britain. The prince 
Eegibelh. {ent an ambaſſador from his camp to con · 
gratulate Mr. Cumming on his ſucceſs, and a} the 
neighbouring princes entered into treaties within, 
In the whole of this important expedition, the Eng- 

liſn did not loſe a ſingle man, and, by prudence and 
courage, obtained poſſeſſion of a very valuable place. 


Mr. Cumming knew that the valuable ſettlement 
at Fort Louis could not be maintained by the Eng. 


liſh, unleſs they were. in poſſeſſion of Goree, about 
one hundred miles diſtant, where the French had 
large magazines, and where they kept all their ſlaves 
before they ſent them to the Weſt- Indies. An 
attempt was made upon it, but the Engliſn had not 


force ſufficient to take it. News having been tranſ- 


mitted to England, commodore Keppel was ſent with 


(ix ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and tranſports, 


with ſeven hundred land forces on board, On the 


one continued blaze. -2Mt riot no it 

Many thouſands of oo down ta ſee the 
engagement, and were filled with ſurprize at the 
bravery of the Engliſh ſeamen, whoſe courage in- 
creaſed with their danger. The fire from the Eng- 
liſh ſhips ſoon obliged the governor to ſtrike the flag; 


| ro and then a lieutenant, with the - commodore's ſecre- 
brave officer weighed anchor, and got to the mouth 


tary, were ſent on ſnore, where they were met by the 


governor's ſecretary, who aſked them what terms the 
commodore was willing to grant. This ſurpriſed 
| them, becauſe they imagined that the garriſon. were 


ready to ſurrender priſoners. of war; and then they 


aſked him, whether the flag was not ſtruck ? He. 


anſwered, that it was not, but only for a parle; 
upon which they parted in diſguſt, The engagement 


| was begun again with greater fury than ever; but in 


| | leſs than an hour, the governor, as a ſignal to ſur- 
is brought on a general engagement, which. laſted | 


render, dropped the flag and the regimental colours, 
en a party of marines took poſſeſſion of the 
iſland. . | | TRIES BID FRF „ 
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t importance were, at this time, 


carrying on in America. In May, general Amhertt, 


with a body of troops, and general Boſcawen, ſailed 


| from Halifax in Nova Scotia; and on the ſecond at 


June, landed about ſeven miles weſt of Louiſbouſg. 
in the iſland. of Cape Breton. The French had'taken 
great care to fortify the place in the ſtrongeſt mann 


and the mouth of the harbour had batteries erolted 
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at it. he gärriſon was numerous, and a' chain of being joined by commodore Stephens; with ſeveral 
forts had been erected: on, the coaſt; where. it was |{ ſhips of the line, they ſet ſail from-the, bay of Ma- 
expected the Er nn would lang. [I draſs, in order to intercept the French fleet; which 
General Wolfe; the ſecond in command, in ordet || they expected to come up with near che bay of St.. 
to give them an example to imitate, leaped into the David's. Te dn e ODS eee bt 2.192 5 
water, and gor firſt; on ſhore: He then attacked, On che twenty-Rinth of March; the admiral tame 
and drove the French from one of their batteries: up with the French fleet, conſiſting of nine ſhips oft 
upon which Mr. Drueour ordered in hie detached f the: line and reſolved to give them battle. ' The! 
parties, and 1 to make the moſt vigorous. engagement laſted ſeveral hours; and abdut fie in“ 
defencr. The neliſh land forces, under. the com the evening, the F rench admiral got before the Wind, 
mand of general Wolfe, took poſſeſſion of that part and the Engliſh admiral gave the ſignal for a general 
of the harbour, near its entrance, called the Light. chace j but Mitt coming on, he was obliged:ro defift;! * 
houſe Point; while the admiral ſet fire to ſome ſhips || In the morning the purſuit was continued butſeres 
in the harbour, and burnt two of them to the water- ral of che ſhips were ſo much diſabled; and the wind 
edge. The enemy had only- two ſhips- of. the line || was fo much in favour of the French; chat the Eng | 
and a frigate now: remaining, and theſe were taken in ||: liſh were obliged to come to ari anchor in theibay of 
a few-days ; fo that the harbour being thus laid open, Madraſs, There he learned that one bf the Frene 
| the ſiege was begun, and carried of in the moft're- || ſhips had been fo much damaged; 'that they had been 
gular manner. R was impoſſible for the governer to ||! obliged to run her a-ground ; and that they had not. 
old out againſt the combined foree of the army and been able to land any forces at St. David's. Three 


* 


navy ; fo” that he reſolved to capitulate, and the af the English captains; who had not bern active 
whole garriſon were made priſoners of war. Tie enough in obeying the admiral's ſignals; were tried 
whole loſs of che Engliſn amounted to about four || by a"tourt-martialy and broke; for it was in Cenſr- 
hundred; and thus, by che utmoſt efforts of cou- ||| quence of their oonduck that the French fleet eſcaped; 
rage, the whole iſland of C ape Breton became ſubject which otherwiſe would have been totally deſtroyed. 
to the Engliſh. ' In Louiſbourg our army found 4 The next object the admiral had in view was the: 
vaſt quantity of military ſtores; and ſuch of the reduction of Pondicherry : and having repaired his 
inhabitants às did not chuſe to live under the Engliſh |]: ſhips, he ſet (ail for that place on the tenth of May: 
ov@&nment, were ſent over to France, but and wh He arrived in the kin wrt that 'fort on the 
fo! were tranſported to England. The illan | of | thirtierh! of May, where e got light of the French 
St. John, in the gulph of St. Laurence, was taken, ||. fleet, but could not come up with them; which ob- 
about the ſame time, by lord Rollo, and in the go- || Jiged him to return to Madtaſs, in order to confiilt 
vernor's houſe were found ſeveral fealps of Engliſh- on che moſt proper methods to be uſed; And like w/ 
men who had been murdered b the Indians. . freſh proviſions, of Which the fleet 
It is impoſſible'to exprefs the joy that filled the I wa in grear Jan: 240 
nation upon the arrival of die news of this important ''' Having confulied with the governor, and got every 
event: it gave e Penne all ranks. of | thin "ready, the admiral weighed anchor” on the 
| people G5 and eleven pair of rench colours that had twef fifth of July, and in two Gays got fight of the | 
been taker were brought to bis majeſty at Kenfing | French fleet; conſiſting of eight ſhips and a frigate. 
ton, who ordered thectt to be eſcorted, under # ſtrong | Phey were ſteering towards Pendicherry; and a Ii 
guard, to the cathedral of St. Paul, where they were ral Pococle desi e for a general chace, but 
Fang up a trophies of the vice: dbl ver cee up wich them eil the third of Au. 
Captain Tyrrel, in the Buckingham man ef wat, I guſt; when a general engagementenſued; The French 


Vas ſent to protect our commerce in the Weſt-Indies ; admiral found it im vſlible to reſiſt the bravery of the 
and in the bay of Martinicb he derholiſhed a French I| Engliſh; and therefore, in a few minutes, he gave 
fort, with ſeveral merchant ſhips that Had on board || ways while the Engliſh purſued till night; when the 
very valuable'cargoes, and a confiderablè number of || were parted, and By that means the French got into 


pos Captain Tyrrel was ſeldom diſengaged || the road of ' Pondicherry. In this engagement tlie 

- from action, and few men in his ſtation ever acquired Englhſh had a confiderable number wounded, amon 

greater honour, Happening to fall in with the Weaſel whom were commodore Stephens and Captain Martin 
ſloop of war, commanded by lieutenant Bowles, be. | bat they had not above forty killed. 
tween Montfertat and Guadalupe, they diſcovered 'a || On the fourteetith- of September, colonel Draper; 


fleet of nineteen veſſels, under the convoy of a man on board the company's ſhip Pitt, arrived at Madrafs, 
of war named the Floriſſant, and two large frigates, I having under his command ſome companies of his 
But, notwithſtanding ſuperiority of numbers, Tyrrel, on regiment: and in the beginning of December, 
who was a ſtranger to Kar immediately hoiſted ſail, che French forces ' encamped near a place called 
and gave chace. The two frigates were ſoon rendered || Choultry. The Engliſn cannoriaded them a whole 
unfit for action: upon which captain Fyrrel attacked || day, and next morning they ſeemed as if going to 
the man of war, and poured a whole broadſide into draw up in order of battle. Colonel Draper, with 
her. A moſt deſperate and bee "Engagement en- colonel Lawrence, being afraid that they n ight cut 
ſued, in which captain Tyrrel loſt three of his fingers, off their retreat, took poſſeſſion of the Black Town, 
and was otherwiſe ſo. much wounded, that he was || and the French marched up to attack i:; but one of 
obliged to give up the command to Mr. Marſhal, his || their regiments was ſurpriſed by colonel Draper; and 
firſt Rauten ne who fought bravely till he was killed; || almoſt cut off. Had the colonel been properly ſup- 
and then the command devolved upon the ſecond {| ported, he would, in all probability, have defeated 
lieutenant, who fought ſo deſperately, that the Flo- || the enemy; but his numbers were ſo ſmall; that he 
riſſant was obliged to ſtrike ; but the ſea running high || was obliged to retreat. „ 
before the Buckingham could board her, ſhe again The parliament of Great-Britain met on the twenty- 
hoiſted her colours, and made her eſcape. This was || third day of November, and was opened by a com- 
reckoned one of the moſt-glorious actions during the miſſion from his majeſty. The lord-keeper informed 
war, and will ever W to the honour of Tyrrel, || them, that his majeſty had ordered the lords com- 
vho loſt only twenty men, while the French voll one miſſioners to lay before them all papers relating to 
hundred and eighty, beſides above three hundred || the fate of the nation; that the great ſucceſs which 
-wounded ; ſo that it was with the utmoſt difficulty || had attended his majeſty's arms, both by ſea and 
that they could keep the ſhip above water till they ||. land, could not fail of reducing the enemy to ſuch 
got into the harbour of Martinitſoo. © || difirefs, that they would be ready to propoſe terms 
Things had not been, during this year, fo ſuc- of peace. He added, that his good brother, the king 
ceſsfully carried on in the Eaſt-Indies, though no || of Pruſſia, had exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, altho' 
blame could be thrown upon our commanders, who || oppoſed by very numerous armies. He ſincerely 
exerted themſelves to the utmoſt. Admiral Pocock || lamented, that theftaredt-public affairs had laid ſuch 
cd = | . 8A burthens 
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dron was intended for making a deſcent on Scotland; 
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abſolutely neceſſary, in order to ſupport the dignity I briſkly; that the Engliſh'yeſſels were greatly dama- 


of the crown and the intereſt of the nation. He || ged; and the admiral was obliged to nteturn to Gib. 


1 fo 


the whole to their own diſcretion: No diſputes aroſe-||'and to keep a good lack out, that he ght have 


2 addreſſes, and both ſeemed to ſtrive which ſeventeenth, of Auguſt, the cruizing veſſels brought 2 
moſt forward in ſhewing their regard for. ||. notice to the admiral, that the French fleet. were 


ſnould 


ſteering along the coaſt of Barbar V. ſeeming 28 if 


our forces, both by land and ſea, even performed! || moſt furious manner; the French, according to their 
wonders, The French navy was now reduced ſo f uſual cuſtom, aiming all-their fire at the fails and 


much, that they reſolved upon. making one bold puſh; || rigging. By this method of fighting, the, Namur, 


but as their whole finances were exhauſted, the were admiral Boſcawen's ſhip, was ſo much damaged, that 
obliged to oppreſs the ſubjects in the moſt. cruel man- he was obliged to hoiſt his flag on board the Newark; 
ner. Great preparations were made by them along || and ſoon after the Centaur, a, ſhip of ſeyenty-four 
the coaſts of Normandy and Britany; forces were ROM I cAque 


collected together, and ſeveral new ſhips were built. The French admiral ſtood. in for the land, which 


There was not the leaſt doubt but they intended to ' admiral. Boſcawen ſeeing, ordered the America and 


ber of flat bottomed boats at Havre de Grace, and 
ſome other ports. A ſmall ſquadron was to be fitted 
out at Dunkirk, and the command given to Mr. 
Thurot, à perſon of obſcure birth, but poſſeſſed of 
ſuch abilities as would have done honour to the higheſt 
ſtation in the navy. It was ſuppoſed that this ſqua- 
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but every thing was conducted with ſuch ſecrecy, 
that the publie were left merely to conjecture. 
Another ſquadron was to make a deſcent on Ireland; 
and the whole was to be eſcorted by M. de Conflans, 
who, with the duke de Aiguillon, was then at Breſt, 
giving the neceſſary orders. The Engliſh miniſtry, 
who attended to the intereſts of the nation with the 

reateſt integrity, took care to be beforehand with 
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chem. A ſquadron, under commodore Boys, was || lery was to be ſent along with then. Thurot had | 
ordered to lie oppoſite the harbour of Dunkirk': [| made his eſcape out of the harbour of Dunkirk, in 
the fleet in Breſt was blocked up by admiral Hawke; order to fail round the coaſt of Scotland, to. divide 


and captain Duff watched Vannes, another of their {| our fleet, by .obliging ſome of. them to ſail that way; 


ports: ſo that it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible for them || but all their projects were defeated by the vigilance 


to get their ſhips out of their harbours. [[of Sir Edward Hawe. 
On the ſecond. of July, admiral Rodney came to || That brave admiral continued to block up the 


an anchor before Havre de Grace, in order to prevent harbour of Breſt,” with a fleet of twenty-three ſhips 
the flat-bottomed boats from joining the fleet, and fo | | 
fruſtrate the whole ſcheme, Next day he attacked || mand of commodore Duff, cruized along the coaſt to 
the town with two veſſels, and threw ſuch a number | ual, alarm, an- 
of bombs into it, that moſt of the magazines were any of their privateers putting out to ſea, The 
deſtroyed. The bombardment continued fifty hours out of all patience, b 
without intermiſſion, and was ſo dreadful that the || of their fleet in Breſt lying inactive; and therefore 
town was three times ſct on fire. The flat-bottomed || in the month of November, poſitive orders were ſent 
boats were likewiſe ſet on fire, and continued burning . make an atte 
ſix hours; ſo that it took ſeveral hundred men to ex-] A great itorm ariſing on the coaſt, the Engliſh 
tinguiſh it. „ü 05 (77 ay, 9 I a ll fleet were driven out to ſea, and on the tenth of 
_ The conſternation of the inhabitants was greater | 

than can be imagined, many of them forſook their || This gave the French admiral an opportunity of 
dwellings, while the military continued ered ing bat- making out of the harbour, his deſign being to at- 
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teries, and throwing up entrenchments; for they || tack and deſtroy the ſmall ſquadron under the com- 


imagined that the admiral intended to land. The mand of commodore Duff, and ſo prevent his junc- 
conduct of the admiral on this occaſion ſtruck ſuch || tion with the grand fleet. In the mean time, the 
terror into the French miniſtry, that they became || weather being more favourable, Sir Edward Hawke 
divided in their councils ; for they found it almoſt || ſer ſail for his former ſtation, and diſpatched the Co- 
impoſſible that ever they could make a deſcent on ventry and Maidſtone frigates a-head of the ſquadron 
England, while our navy did their duty. N p 


In the mean time, the brave admiral Boſcawen was || About ten in the morning of the twentieth of No- 


7 


ſent into the Mediterranean, to block up the harbour vember the Maidſtone gave the ſignal, upon which 


of Toulon, where the French had a fleet under the Sir Edward ordered all the ſhips to draw near an 
command of M. de la Clue. Three 1 men of || form a-breaſt. The enemy were juſt at that inſtant 
war were ſent to burn two of the French ſhips that I in purſuit of Duff's ſquadron ; but ſeeing the Eng- 
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altar. 'The French ſeized: that opportunity; of get. 
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liſh fleet, they hoiſted all the fail they could, by whieh || bomb-ketches; with tranſports, having on board ſome 


Duff had an opportunity of joining the admiral. || land. forces, under the command of the generals 
Sir Edward ordered ſeven of the ſhips to give them Hopſon and Barrington. At Barbadoes they were 
chace ; and, in the mean time, that no opportu-: || joined by commodore Moore, Who took upon him 
nity ſhould, be loſt; he bore down upon them with the command of the whole ſquadron ; and having. 
the reſt of the fleet, keeping all the ſhips. formed in || provided the fleet with every thing neceſſary” for the 
the line of batttltle. J JÞ undertakings they ſet ſail on the thirteenth, of. Janu- 
Future ages will read, with admiration; : the con- ary. On the ſixteenth of the ſame. month the attack 
duct of the Engliſh admiral on this memorable ocga- |} was made on Fort Negro, about three miles from the 
ſion. The coaſt was full of rocks and ſhallows, the [| capital, and next day the marines landed, in order 
vind was blowing towards the ſhore; he had few. || to drive the enemy from their entrenehments; but on 
pilots to give him proper ditections, and the enemy || climbing up the rock they found them all gone, 
ad a great number of land forces on board. But no || Immediately, upon a ſignal given, a body of ſeamen 
fear of danger could make him negle& that duty he from each ſhip landed, and hoiſted n flag 
owed to his country; he knew that our enemies were upon the parapet; while the Woolwich, Roebuck; 
and Wincheſter, attacked a fort near the entrance of 


forming ſchemes to make the Britiſn as abject ſlaves 
the harbour. This battery was ſoon ſilenced, and a 


as themſelves; and therefore he was determined | 
either to conquer or * the attempt. The two: || large magazine blown up; while the three ſhips kept 
he up a conſtant fire, in order to cover the flat - hot- 


fleets came up together near the iſland, of; Belliſle, ſt over the flat : bot- 
about half an hour after two in the afternoon, and || tomed boats. The ſcheme of landing the marines at 
one part of the iſland, and the reſt of the forces at 


the engagement began between the van of the Engliſſi | Ce 
another, was of . conſiderable. advantage; for the 


and the rear of the French. The admiral in the for 
'T enemy being afraid that they ſhould: be encloſed be- 
tween two fires, ſhut themſelves up in Port Royal, 
the citadel, and ſuffered the Engliſh troops to land 
| without oppoſition, EE Earp 
When general Hopſon had advanced a few. miles 
up the country, he found it impracticable to proceed 
farther, unleſs the commodore would ſend to his 
aſſiſtance ſome of the heavy artillery; and at the 
The weather \ ſame time attack the fort from the bay. Accordingly 
ing, which the battle was carried on with great fury; || he ſent to acquaint the commodore, who immediately 
The Superb, a large French ſhip, was ſunk: ſoon || landed the heavy artillery, which were drawn up to 
after the Theſee, and the Formidable ſtruck her co- || the. genetal by the ſeamen inſtead of horſes, while the 
lours. The Heros, another of the French ſhips, || ſquadron:came'to an anchor. The general called a 
ſubmitted, and came to an anchor about four in the || council of war, to enquire whether it was practicable 
ON to attack the fort of Port Royal; but the majority 
that the boats could not get up to man her. The || being of a contrary opinion, the forces were re- em- 
x | barked, with a view of landing at St. Piere; and | 
fleet made their eſcape, except the Soliel, in Which || the fleet, with the tranſports, ſet ſail for that part of 
was the admiral z but when morning came, he diſ- || the iſland ; but the attempt miſcarried; though it 
covered that he had lain all night at anchor in the midſt || ſucceeded ſome time after. 
of the Engliſh,” and therefore flipped his cable to || In North America, many of the Engliſh groaned 
make his eſcape. Sir Edward Hawke ordered the || under the moſt ctuel oppreſſion ; for the French had 
purſue in the moſt infamous-manner, ſtirred up moſt of the 
to ſtick on a ſand. bank; ſo that the Vengeance, {| Indian nations to deſtroy, thoſe who lived: on the bor- | f 
Portland, and Chatham, were ordered upon the ſame || ders of our ſettlements; , The barbarities committed | 
ſervice, The French admiral ſeeing no methods to | by theſe ſavages were the molt horrid that could be 
be uſed in order to ſave his ſhip, got into what boats | imagined; and compaſſion for the diſtreſſed. induced 
he had, and then ſet her on fire; while the; Engliſh || our miniſtry to employ agents to enter into a treaty 
did the ſame to two large ſhips which they had driven with the Indians. For this purpoſe a congreſs was 
upon the ſand banks. JI held at Eaſton, near one hundred miles from Phila+ 
Seren large ſhips of the French ſquadron. were ſtill || delphia ; wherein it was agreed, that fifteen Indian 
riding at anchor, which the Engliſh admiral ſeeing, || nations ſhould become the allies of Great Britain, 
ordered the fleet to weigh, but the weather being very || and that they and our army, ſhould. mutually defend 
tempeſtuous, he was a ſecond time obliged to come to || each other. Ys : 1 5 
an anchor. The French, ſeeing nothing leſs than im- This was one of the wiſeſt meaſures that could 
mediate deſtruction before them, threw overboard all || have been thought of; for no ſooner was it con- 
their ammunition, guns, and ſtores, and then took || cluded, than the Indians agreed to go along with our 
ſhelter in the mouth of the river Vilaine, where they || forces, and attack the French in ſuch of their ſettle- 
were protected by ſeyeral batteries erected for the || ments as were not then conquered in Canada. The 
purgole.. © tee” I I army, employed in this important ſervice, was di- 
as one of the moſt important victories ever || vided into three parts; the firſt of which, under the 


4 C 4 


This w 
obtained over the French, during the whole courſe of command of peneral Amherſt, croſſed Lake George, 
the war ; for it diſconcerted their whole ſcheme laid || without meeting with any oppoſition. Ek; 
for the invaſion of England, while their navy was || The firſt place he approached was the important 
almoſt reduced to a wreck. Nor did the brave Sir || paſs of Ticonderago; but the French abandoned it, 
Edward Hawke leave the French coaſt till his ſove- || and fled towards Canada. General Amherſt ordered 
reign recalled him, in order to confer upon him ſuch || ſuch parts of the fortifications as the French had 
honours as his merits entitled him to. deſtroyed, to be rebuilt, and put the place in a 

In the mean time the Engliſh were equally ſucceſ- || much better condition than ever it had been in be- 
ful in other parts of the globe; for in the Weſt || fore; and there he learned that the French had 
Indies they took the valuable iſland of Guadaloupe, || abandoned Crown Point, ſo that nothing but victory 
and the whole exterior parts of Canada on the ſouth || attended the Britiſh arms. The general ſent a party 
of the river St. Laurence were alſo ſubdued. of men to take poſſeſſion of it, and to fortify it in 

The next great object of national importance was || the ſtrongeſt manner; becauſe, in conſequence of 

the reduction of the iſland of Martinico ; and for || doing fo, the Indians in the French intereſt, would 
that purpoſe a flect ſailed from St. Helens under the | be prevented from coming down in ſcalping parties 


the command of commodore Hughes, conſiſting of }| to commit the moſt horrid barbarities. | 
eight ſail of the line, beſides ſeveral frigates and A party of French, who had not been able to keep 
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with the maln body, retited to an iſland in Lake | 
Champlaics: an& as there was reaſon to fear that 
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|humanicy but the Rdmiſh bald ki ap 
1 


people agaitzſt the Engliſh, chat they: ns 


would plunder: the neighbouring inhabitants on the | our army as 4 body of heathens devoted to Ace 
continent, general Amherſt: ordered. a ſloop of ſixteen; {| tion. Suchiof che ſtraggling 'patties .f. Hur forces 
guns to be built, and gave the command thereof te ||| ab happened to leave the main armee 4 
cCaptam Loring but the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced); by theſe. moſt wretched: bigots. pon which d 
and the weather ſo very tempeſtuous, he could not | brave general Wolfe ſent a letter to- he Fren 
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proceed on the Lake, and thy general returned 0 
Crown Point. wh es 
While general amberſt was at Crown Point be | 
ecived intelligence that Sir William Johnſon, who | ba 
_ commanded à party of Indians, had been joined b 
general Frideaux, and that they were on cht mir6h | 
towards Niagts. There they attacked the Freneh 
fort; but Prideaux was unfortunately” killed 
by the bur ing of a-ſhell, while he was taking à view 
of the trenches, Sir William Johnſon took the com- 
mand upon him till the arrival of bn. and 
then the fiege was carried on with great᷑ v The 
French were ſo much alarmed with the ap} prehenfion 
6f loſing a fort that would open a new way for the 
Engliſh, that they ſent a body of twelve hundred | 
regulars, under the command of M. de Aubry, to 
aſſiſt rhoſe that were in the garriſoun. 
L Sir William Johnſon having intelligence that they it 
were approaching the place, reſolved to give them 
battle; and therefore, leaving a ſmall party to con- 
Auck the fiege, he came up with them near the hor- 
ders of a wood, and a deſperate engagement enſued. | 
In leſs than an kour, vi deelarect in favour of | 
the Engliſh, and the French general, with the great- 
eſt part of his men, were Killed; for the Indians 
who had coneealed themſelves in the wood, galled 
them in the ſevereſt manner. Seventeen e Sep were 
taken priſoners, a lift of which Sir William ſent to 
the French governor of the fort, requeſting him to 
fyrrender, as it would be in vain to attempt e holdiry 
out any longer. The | governor, 'conſcious that he 
could not defend himſelf much longer, agreed to ca- 
itulate; and the articles being drawn, the garriſon 
ere ſuffered to march our with all the honours of 
war. They were then ſent to Newark, in order to 
embark for Fr ranceʒ and as for the women, with the 
ſick and wounded, they were treated in the moſt hu- 
mane and' compaſſionate i manner. 1 
Zut the great object ſtill in view by the Etipliſh 
was the complete conqueſt of Canada; for although 
they had ravaged moſt of the country, yet the towns 
ſtill heid out for the French. It was an attempt of 
the moſt hazardous nature, but nothing ſeemed too 
difficult for our troops, who had carried. conqueſt | 
before them through every ene where they | heft. 
pened to engage. | 
The fleet r denne to execute this enterptine; failed 
from Portſmouth in February under the command of | 
the admirals Saunders and Holmes; but when they | 
had got within light of Cape Breton, hey were | 
obliged to ſteer away towards Hallifax, the harbour | 
being frozen over. In the mean time, admiral Durell 
was detached, with ' a ſmall ſquadron, to the river 
St. Laurence; there to cruize, and prevent . gar. 
riſon of dec from receivin ; ſtores. 0 
Admiral Saunders, having taken in freſh provi: 
fions, and embarked the land forces, ſailed up che | 
river St. Laurence. The commander in chief of | 
the forces was general Wolfe, and under him were the | 
generals Monckton, Townſend, and Murray, young 
gentlemen of approved abilities, and brought up to 
all the hardſhips of a military life. About the latter 
end of June the forces were landed on the iſle of | 
Orleans, a little below Quebec; where the general 
cauſed a manifeſto to be publiſhed, intimating, thar | 
the king of Great Britain, his ſovereign, had fitted 
cout a fleet and an army to reduce all the F rench ſet- 
tlements in North America; but that no injury ſhould 
be done to the peaceable inhabitants, who ſnould be 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion, and to 
follow their ſecular employments. | 


if 


— 


maunder, r 
Canadians and Indians to-defiſt from ſuch practices 
jj a5'were-concrary to' the las- Gf Har, aq a d 


| as dhe Brit iſn ſudjecs had: been treated by the In 
My de Montcalm;'the: French general NP 2 brave 
| ſoldier; yet having receivetp 
court not to bew any mercy tb the English, refuſe 
| toſketuen any wer FN general Wolfe's) letter; 
| which, contrary to his natural ſentimerits of hum 
he was obliged: 
the ſoldiers 'to-commir ſome very irr 


French te fortify i in the tron 
garriſon! was welt 
At the ſame time, 
| command: a large body of reg vlars, 
ing of the . emdd Tens 

| confidence which the general nad in in his troops, and 


thing, induced him to begin the hazardous enter. 


prize, bidding deflanoe to all dangers, for the fake of 
AP 


train of arclilery and as the taki 


with four battalions, and next morning it was taken. 


men to diſlodge 
fuſion, that they fired on each! other, white the ng 


| fiderably,"' 'in-conſequenee-of a dreadful ſtorm, which 
| drove:the ſhips againſt each other,” and ſeveral of =; 
tra 


deſigns of the enemy might 
| the colonel obeyed, 
| vented the French from erecting a battery near the 


ready, and to be run n ſhore, by w 
taking the adyanced redoubt. 
ckeſe, the forces were landed; and the grenadiers 


manner, without minding the orders they had received. 


No declaration made by one who came in an hoſtile | 
manner, could be more replete with ſentiments of 


ch com. 


ing chat he would ilſue orders ty the 


gc 


Was 
oh diſk 
Piling 


to humanity. He added, that unleſz his'r 
complied: :with; he ſhould' find bimſelf under 
ecable neceff ty of making reprifals; and 
H cho@-who fell inro his hands in the fame 


1 


ſteive orders from his 


upon 
an | 
0 faſt 
egular actions. 
webec? ade . T eaſy for the 
gelt manner , and the 
A * with all ſorts of F proviſions, 
de Montealm had 

ſo that the tak 
impoſfible: but the 


Though very unsiflingiy, 
NTheb ſuation f 


his martial genius; which ſeemed fuperior to 


glory, and the love of this country.” 
Point Levi, near Quebec, was fortified with k 
of far pic 

was: iof great importance, general olſe or 
general Monckton. to advance towards it in the ae 
The Engliſh erected a battery upon it 3 upon | 
the Freach general ſent a body of ſixteen (em 
them, but they fell into ſuch con- 


liſh played off their artille with for! much ſucceh 
that great part of the town Was reduced to aſhes.” 
Inf the mean time, the Engliſh fleet lone con 


nfports'were daſhed in pieces. r. French 
ral, ho beheld this diſaſter, ordered { ſome fire- 
to de ſent in among the Engliſh tranſpo rts; 10 | 
Engliſh admiral difconcerted his Pliers. by ordering 
the ſeamen to board them; and then being towed t 
land, they were all ſet on fire. | A ſecond attempt of 
the like nature was made, but it was attended with 
the ſame conſequences, for. they were burnt like the 
others; General Wolfe found it negeflary to make 
himſelf as well acquainted. with the river St. Lau- 
rence as poſſible; and therefore colonel Charlton was 
ordered to land at a place called Point au Tremble, 
in order to make what difcoveries he could, and, if 
poſſible, to bring off ſome priſoners, by which the 
[2 known. Theſe orders 
while general Townſhend. pre- 


mouth of the-river Monitmorenci, where they intended 
to eee the 'Engliſh; and Up was done by 
keeping up a continual fire. 
che water was toe ſhallow for the of war to 
come up to the beach 5. but, to remedy that misfor- 
tune, the admiral ordered. two tranf os to be 2 


ich he propcſed 
17 ſuch means 3 


were ſo impatient to diflodge the French Eoin their 
entrenchments, that they ran on in the moſt irregular 


The enemy kept up ſuch a cloſe fire, that the 4 
diers were obliged to ſhelter themſelves under th 
redoubt, which had- been abandoned by the F by 


and the general * the night coming on, . 
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WOLFE \_— 


GENERAL 


them to retreat to the camp at Montmorenci ; while || glory in ſuch a manner, that his name will be tran!- 
the admiral; who was afraid left the two tranſports || mitted'to poſterity with honour ; while other young 
which had been run aſhore ſhould fall into the hands || gentlenien, in ſucceeding ages, will be ſtimulated ro 
of the enemy, ordered them to be ſet on fire. The || emiilare ſo-ſhining a character. A hoble monument 
retreat of the grenadiers diſcouraged the general ſo has been erected for him in Weſtminſter-abbey. Bur 
much, eſpecially as five hundred men had been killed; || his actions will immortalize his name; when the molt 
beſides a great number of officers; that he was deter- ſolid marble ſhall have crumbled into duſt.” . 
mined to make one bold effort; and, for that pur- The generals and admirals being now in 1 
poſe, general Murray was ſent to a place called Cham: || of every thing but the town, they thought it more 
baud; where he burnt a large magazine of proviſions || prudent to accept of propoſals to capitulate than to 
and ammunition belonging to the French. The fa! undergo the hardſhips of a ſiege; fo that the 0 0 
- tigues' which the brave general Wolfe had lately fon were ſuffered to march out witk all the honours 
undergor of war. By the articles of capitulation it was 
that he was forced to keep his bed for ſeveral days; granted, that the people ſhould enjoy the free ' uſe 
and, in the mean time, 'defired'rhe other Ind exereife of tlie Romiſh religion, and all epiſcopal 
make the molt neceſſary difpoſitions for a the [| offices, in the Tait manner as when undef the French 
place, that the diſpute'migh y nared. | 8 {ich time as the war was over; and 
It was their opinion, that it would be beſt to fand || t 3 ſhould be treated in the Hatte manner a8 if 

0 re; they had been ofiginally ſubjects of Gfeat-Brirain. 
The Engliſh having taken poſſelſiön of the'gates, 


mths being fouhd 
impractieable, they were landed F little below the 
8 


to general Murfay; with a parriſon of fixe thouſand 
ten; and ſet ſail, with admiral Saunders, for Europe. 
General Monkrtotizwhohad been dangerouſſy wou 10 


| 
in dhe battle, was ſerit to New-York; where he happll) 


PPP 
In the Eaſt-Indies; the affairs of the Engl 


| 

| 
embarkation was covered and protected 7 admiral ; beg 4 
Holmes, who kept hovering on the coaſt while che 


boats glided along. They had 2 riſfin: gro un d to 


aſcend; called Moùnt Abraham, and about the middle and 'obliged them to take ſhelter in the iſland of 


of it was a guard of French ſoldiers p but colonel 


How, with a party of highlanders, drove them from Ct Wich pi 
it, and made way for the army to aſcend the hill. viſions; for they ſeldom pay the leaſt'regatd to any 
The French general had marked out à ſtrohg camp, || ching beſides money, the means ufed in procuring it 
and actually taken poſſeſſion of it; hüt nô ſooner being little atteflded to. Under pretence that gur 
did he learn that the Engliſn had aſcended the hill, | men of war had given them ſome affront, the Dutch 
than he reſolved to give them battle. I governor” of Batavia 9.15 ſome of our tmerchant- 
1 7 1 21 1 9 A nc eee 8 
men to be feizeii; and Captain Wilſon, in the Cal- 


In the mean time, general Wolfe ſeeing that the and CAPTAIN Willon, al- 
French were approaching to attack him, ordered the cuttä Indiaman, Having demanded” ſatisfaction, the 
line to be formed, giving the command of the right |} Dutch commodore threatened to ſink him if he did 
to general Monckton, and that of the left to: general ¶ apt Immediately betife. As Captain Wilſon knew 
Murray: the center was commatided by himſelf; chat it would Be very. 

and about nine in the morning the engagement began. with force ſo füperipri he 


| periprt he returned d Calcutta, ant 
Soon after the firſt or ſecond flritigs were cer, general cd colonel Chye in What manner he had been treated) 
Wolfe, who was ſtationed' in the hotteſt part of the |} Th 
battle, received a wound in his wriſt; bur pulling a jþ & | col derec attack x! 
handkerchief out of his pocket, wrapped it round Dutch commodore. Accordingly a ſmart engage- 
his hand, and continued to advance at the head of ment enſued, in which'two of the Dutch hips Pere 
the grenadiers, without the leaſt emotion, as if obliged to bear away; third was driven on f. ore, 
inſenfible of any thing bot hisdury, 0 and f ur ſtruck their flags. Colonel Cote, who had 
The French met the Engliſh grenadiers with great een ſent in the beginning of this year from England, 
fury. General Wolfe, in puſhing forward, received carried on the wär with very Beet fuccel on the 
he defeated Fern 


* 


a mortal. wound in his breaſt, and, likeEpaminondas, F coaſt; of Coromandel, here 


loſt his valuable life at a time * had de- LEally, reduced ſeveral ſtrong forts which the French 
$ no- ar- Had erected, and concluded the yeat with hondur to 


clared for him. The critical moment w 0 ad eat; ne 
rived; for the general being killed, no time was to himſelf, white the intereſt of the nation was pro- 
be loſt, leſt the troops ſhould have been difpirited* ||| mot. 
and general Townſhend being the next in command, || In Germany, the war was carried on with various. 
haſtened to the center, where he toon: found' that a | facceſs. The king of Pruſſia was ſo ſurrounded by 
party of two thouſand French were on the point uf enemies on all hands, that it was imagined he would 
attacking him in the rear. Theſe,” however, were be ſwaflowed up; but perſeverance enabled him to 
afraid to advance, thinking it more prudent᷑ to retire | ſurmount evety difficulty. Prince Ferdinand of 
among the wW odd. J Brunſwick, who tommmanded the allied arm had 
The French now gave way, after above eight hun- been conſiderably* reinforced by freſn troops from 
dred had been killed; and M. de-Montcalm finding England; and on the thirteenth of April, he came 
himſelf mortally wounded, juſt before he died, wrote | within ght F the French, commanded by marſhal 
a letter to general Townſhend, recommending to his Broglio, at Bergen, a ſmall village in the neighbour- 
—_— and compaſſion the poor priſoners and the 50640 of Frankfort. No general could have done 
_ wounded, The next in command under him ſhared ||| more than ptince Ferdinand in order to procure vic- 
the ſame fate; for being mortally wounded, he was , tory; but ſuch vas the fituation of the French, that 
carried on board one of our ſhips of war, but expired although he atracked rhem'rhree different times, Vet 


ne 


within a few hours after. hel was, in the ehd, ohliged to retreat, but did it ia 


The brave general Wolfe, of whom the nation ſuchf Excellent order, that the French Were not able 
had formed the greateſt hopes, expired 8 to Furſue him. This action Was a fevete ſtroke to 
victory. Being told of the ſucceſs of his fotbes, he ches alhed atmy, 'wWho'wete greatiy diſtreſſed for want 
laid to thoſe wha attended him, Then (thank God) ||| of proyiſions ; while the French, who had taken the 

*I die contented.” - To do juſtice to all ranks of city of Gotringe er them in great plenty, and 


People, it muſt be acknowledged that the loſs of this || were every daß matching farthet into the (lectorate 


brave officer was ſincerely lamented. He vas only || of Hanvver, där king of the irnabtänts heavy con- 
in his thirty-ſecond year, but crowned with military Il tributions. e 
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general Towachend gave rhe Comand of the de 


prudent in him to engage 


There being ti other Baſt-Indiamen lying ere 
che fate time, the colonel ordered them to attack the 


bourhood. On the other ince Ferdinand, | 


whoſe army lay 8 e dl oy n, acted with 
ſo much prudence, diſplayed | ſuc N 7 Thill, 
that the French could not perceive, from h 1s. motions, 
. whether he intended to advance or retret. be 


meme — — ̃ 
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It was now become, in a manner, abſolutely mores 
ſary for the allies to venture on an engage 
otherwiſe the French would have once more 8 
good their winter quarters in Hanover. The F ane 
general had made himſelf maſter of, the city of, M 

Jen, and ordered a camp to 15 6 785 in its 


He had received advice, that a large convoy | of 
proviſions was coming from Paderborn for the, uſe 
of the French, and he defig d, if poſſible, to pre 


vent its joining the army. At the ſame time, he made jeſt 


l Rahn de Ad wg Sig t return 10 his 


OF: ENGLAND. 


AD 1966. . 


leaving. 1 at full liberty. $6 eure al han 
tonments, While the army went into winter: 
The hereditary prince af 8 — 
tary glory was noy beginning ta ſhins in che moſt 
con{picuous light, had. een detached, iat: the head of | 
4 party, into = an order ton ond Abe Ges. 
ed 710 15 — KI 80 hs Ig: 1 2 SURG the time 
ebnen y. wid courage, bur 
e aſummate knowledge. 45 = 
BY % x JE Ce 5 daten 


ane met at Weſtminſter, by:commiſſion 
| 8 45 infonmed the members, that hs = 


= * 


as if he intended to divide 8 and this led 
the French generals into a ſnare. The .duke. de 
Broglio marched, in order to attack general Wangen- 
heim; but when he came to the tap of an emigence, 
he was ſurpriſed to ſer the whole of rin Fer 
nand's army drawn..up in the order date. 

It was now too, late to think of retiring; Tor oh 
one ſide was the river Weſer, and on 1 9 er a deep 
moraſs, both ſtrongly guarded b Aalen {a Fi 
the French were in great ak, pa being ſurraunded- 
The engagement was begun by the French, cavalry, 
we came upon the En gh Rh infor with.great fu 

othing could equal; e courage of 0 nts 
this occalion; foi although 3 aflſked: b 

a ſmall party of the Hanoverian army, yer they cur | 
in pieces two. odies of the French horſe who, 570 
repeatedly attempted. to break throu them. 
ingliſh regiments of Walgrave and Lingfley - Af 
Pieces two F rench battaſions — Att ** e F 
port the horſe; upon which the ce: 
army being broken, and the feſt beginning 
Neg Ferdinand ſent an expreſs ord 

ackville, who comma 


* CY 


U 


the E 
come up at full I gallop; but a 8 botÞ hay- | 
ing, for ſome time, ubſiſted between the prince and || | 


lord George, the latter did nqt, come up in time tg 
ſhare in the glory of the 8 8 Had the F. ji. 
cayalry come yp in time, the French v 
7 e bal by by this fatal e 
they m eir retreat in toler or 
Engliſh not being able to. haraſs their rear 5 
the aſſiſtance of the horſe. As the. glory. of this vic; 
tory was chiefly owing to the. courage and bravery.of 
che Engliſh, ſo. che prince did. not nglect to ackno 
ledge it, and only regretted, that the marquis of | 
Granby had not commanded the horſe. 
Great rejoicings were made, in rel rt when, the 
news of this important victory arrived: but Non 


of the people were damped when they can F 

the das: of their own general . 12 n 27 75 firſt ching that engages ur 
from being deciſive. Lord George Sackville, whoſe attention 5 4 year is the proceedings. of parliament, 
conduct expoſed him to great 4 fog left the army, which were in all things, ſatisfactory -to.the. miniſtry. 


and returned to Et glands where he was, by his ma- 
jeſty's orders, fripped of 
the command of the Britiſh farces e 


from motives of love rather tha ane 


The French were ſo much incenſe ar their lov of | Famed {apply of ffreen, millions, three thouſa 


this memorable battle, that the t mar al Je gelleiſle 


who was at the head of the War e loſt the 
whole of his reputation, while the duke de Broglio || 


and the marſhal de Contades AE upbrai 


each other. Broglio, who. had gone to Paris, in pen 


to vindicate his own character, took care to re 


that of M. de Contades in ſuch an odious li ' 15 0 no reaſon to fear that the internal Peace af tte kings 


the latter was fecalled, and the former i inve 
the chief command, partly by the intrigues of 


Pompadour, and part muy by by the dias Ko orcs | \ of the ninth: of queen Anne, by which it is e 


had conceived agai 
When L e en to che camp. 


»$% n 
* 


miniſtry and the. parliament. 


all his .employments, and 

Nang g the F thouſand pounds, were granted for maintaining 

brave mar bn of Granby, a young nobleman, ie them. It is unneceſſary to mention all the particulars 

to the moſt extenſive. 1 5 Joined the moſt 

undaunted 2 and wa be ed. by the daldie , of parliament ; but certain it is, nothing was 
v 


had called chem togęther ia order that all public 

| Howl ſhould. be lad | them of that their advice 

ena rug in ky | dee Ad 

05 5 Might Spy Na cheir favour 

on a0 0 F admiral > oa prey fum- 

mer, bad liſtinguiſhed | elves wich ſo much ho- 
nour. He ade 


added, that.nathing could give him 

b Wap an to ſce the 1 4 — ney. 
ook you i make peace on terms whack 
i 8 de He: ee 

= ubje s lined in 5 under his go 
Dent; and aſſured the commons, Gt although gran great 
«| ſums of money. 20 been granied. for r Harrxying on the 
| Lick yet none of rhem had been appropriatcd $6 pt: 
yate purpoſes, but the whole laiqgout in the uſes for 
Which BO were deſigned. | He concluded by recom- 
ene e ee 9 them the general ſtate of Europe, ſo far 
of war had been lighted; chats all cheſe 
8 had 81 eyes fixed upon them ; and that he 
| doubted not bur they, would cantribure in the mot 
| liberal manner towards ſuppoxting the army and navy 
| Dutiful and loyal addreſſes were preſented by b den 
| houſes, and a perfect phion: 520k las _—_ the 


TwWo of. the royal, family , * 8 (ares A OY died 
towards: 4475 Fs 95 the year. 4 INES: ,of 
range, augnter to Majeity George II. 
ied. at 2 the Hague, after a lingering illneſs prom, had 
| cont 4 84 ae She was rs e. Extra 
Or in 7 — 3: guardian: for Vow 
Fe if aeg and prudence, Beſides the L 
the 104 57 5 ell acquainted; with French, Spaniſh, — 
ow Dutch, and her leiſure hours were ſpent in 
E compapy of learned men; ſo chat, in moſt things, 
the princeſs was 2 ſtriking image of her royal mother. 
The other branch of he royal family: _ paid the 
debt of nature, was . the 2 Elizabeth, ſerdnd 
daughter of. his royal highneſs Frederick prinot of 
Wales, a young lady of an engaging aſpects and the 
moſt ble manners. 


— ' 2 ˙ OS A 


11 
, 
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| Seventy. thouſand men were allowed for the Great 
the royal navy, and three millions, fix. hundred and 


which were taken into conlideration during this feſlion 
' by. the: miniſtry that the commons refuſed; They 


bye hundred and ſixty-chrer pounds, fifteen ſhillings 
and nine-pence halfpenny; more than could have bern 
raiſed by any nation beſides, Britain: hüt however 
enormous, yet it was no more than what was neceſſacl. 
The militia were this. year raiſed in ſevoral counties. 
and put under. proper regulations; ſo, that there v 


dom would be diſturbed. 
The commans took into conſideration the ſtature 


that no perſon ſhajl be elected a knight of che ſulte. 


| p, the ſeaſon was unleſs he is poſſeſſed of fix hundred pounds per ann. 
' too far advanced for action; ace not,ithſtanding, be 

reſolved to attack prince F erdinand's Unes, Who was had three hundred. It ſeems that this act, 
well prepared to receive him. In that, however, he | falutary, an calculated to promote the intereſt e, 


e as a burgeſs, - l 


** — 


A true eſtimate of his eſtate, and that ſhall be left to 


content. 


vas prorogued by commiſſion: 


— of parliament, ] An zxprefs having been ſent to the duke of Bed- 


ple, by. ſupporting the | | 
been proſtituted to the baſe purpoſes. Methods ford, at that time lord deputy of Ireland, he dil. 
had been found out to elude the force of it, and many || patched a e t to captain Elliot at Kinſale, 
perſons had procured ſeats in the houſe of commons || who immediately hoifted his flag on board the Zolus, 
I having with him the Pallas and Brilliant; and on the 
To remedy an evil of ſo de e a nature, a bill twenty: ſuxth of February, he got ſight of the enemy, 
was brought in, and paſſed both houſes, ee it |} who had embarked their land forces, in order to re- 
is enacted, that every perſon duly elected ff wah wir tum w France. He came up with them neat the 
vious to his taking the oatlis, deliver in to the clerk; [f Iſle of Man, and a moſt deiperatè engagement en- 
ſued, which laſted an hour and a half; But at aſt the 
brave Thurot was killed, and his ſhips ſtruck to 
ee ly 07 Darien g Thy 
In America, during the courſe of this year, the 
French ſpirited up ſume of the ſouthern Indians 


who were not qualified according to lum. 


* 


be inſpected by any m̃ember who chuſes, and the 
newly elected member ſhall ſwear to the truth of the 


Several other acts paſſed, particularly one for the neh | 
regulation of the paytnent of prize- money due co againſt the Engliſh 3 and a company of theſe baybg- 
ſeamen which before had been ſeft to rhe diſcretion || mans formed a ſcheme to murder Mr Atkins, who 
of che commiſſioners of the navy. A bill was Brought fuperintended our commerce ; and, to add to the 
in, and paſſed, for regulating weights and meaſures,  attr octoufneſs ; of the Tr ime, It was intended 0 havd 
and proper proviſion was made for raiſing the ſuins || been committed while Mr. Atkins was engaged in 1 
granted to his majeſty. After which, the parliament || conference wich them. One of che Indians, in che 
prorog! „II of moſt cowardly manner, laying hold of a romahawkz 

| truck, Mr. Atkins on the k 
killed him, ſtruck al. ſecond time; and miſſing his 
aim wounded the dlerk. It was neceſſury that an ac 
of ſo attaxidus a nature ſhould not eſcape unnoticed; 
and therefore Mr. Atkins having diſpatched an ex- 


«ns. 


* 


We have ſeen, in our account of laſt year's tranſuc- 

tions, that, notwithſtanding the vigilance of commo- 
dore Boys, yet M. de Thurot had made his eſcape 
out of * Rarbour of Dunkirk with five ſfllps, hav- 
ing on board, beſides ſeamen, above twelve hundred 
land forces. Proceeding to the northward,” he en- | | | Ret 
tered the Baltic, arid failed co Gottenburgh, where || hundred: men to 'South-Carolina, under the command 
having taken in freſh proviſions, he returned, and || df colonel Montgomery, now earl of Eglington, 
anchored at Betgen, in Norway; for his deſign was || whoſe courage had ſhone conſpicuouſly 'on many 
to amuſe the Engliſh; and, if poſſible, keep his real | 


| formet occaſions fince che commencement of the war, 
| | In the month of Juneg he arrived aut Charles: Town, 
and from thence proceeded to the Twelve Mile River, 
vhich he croſſtd bout the latter end of that month. 
He encamped the forces on à riſing ground, from 


intentions hid from thesen. 

The weather, as is uſual in the northern ſeas; had 
been very ſtormy 3 and one of the ſhips in Thurot's 
ſquadron was ſeparated frotn the reſt, and obliged to 
return to France, With the four remaining ſhips,” 
M. de Thurot ſailed from Bergen on the fifth of De- 
cember 1759 and having paſſed the 'Orkneys, he 
got among the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, on one 
of which he landed on the ſixteenth of Jatiuary'this 
year; There he procured ſome live cattle, with other 
ſorts of freſh proviſions, and then ſet ſail for the. || ing in, of them to ti 
north of Ireland. His deſign was to have got into || thence the colonel marched to another Indian tower 
the harbour of Derry; but a dreadful ſtorm arifing; [| called Eſtatoe, conſiſting of aboux two hundred fa. 
another of his ſhips was driven off, arid he never ſew- || milies'y and they having abandoned their houſes; he 
her afterwards, though it appears that ſhe got ſafe || ordered every one 'of them to he ſet on fire, after 
back to France. At laſt they came to an anchor in I havin ſeized on all 'rhe proviſions; and every thing 

SSA K* 1 n , q 


| number of men to take care of the tents, and with 


an Indian town called Little Keowee, where the In 


the bay of N Carrickfergus, and the ſame day the land | of v E. DR f 40 eu Wi F | 1 5 BUDS } 4 * ES... 
forces 3 ſnore; but many of them were] The toldiers having found the body of an Enpliſh/ 
— 


reduced to the moſt wretched condition by ſickneſs || man, who had been barbarouſty murdeted by che 
and bad proviſions. 5 49 z eee babes” ? | 1 ; 

The number of able men who bore arms amounted 83 to ſet no bounds to their feſrntment. 
to little more than ſix hundred; and lieutenant Hall | Accordingly, for ſome time, every ptiſoner taken by 
went off, with a party of men, to make proper ob- them was immediately put to death: and although 
fervations on them, for as yet it was not known whe j} humamty may blame their conduct in that affair, yet 
ther they were friends or enemies. Finding chere it was, ima manner, abſolutely neceſſary, where they 


care that the enemy did not get round them to attac leſs than terror would make any impreſſion. 


them in flank or rear; and then he returned ta the] As it was not the intention of colonel Montgomery 


town, and informed lieutenant-colonel Jennings. || to ſpread deſolation every where, he rather choſe to | 


The colonel ordered the gates and paſſes leading || enter into a treat with them; and, for that purpoſe; 


to the town to be blocked up and barricadoed ik an Indian; named Makullakolla; and more commonly 


ſuch materials as could be procured. In the mean || known by the name of the Little Carpenter, was 


time, the French came up to the gates, but were re- || given to underſtand; that _—_ would- be granted 
Pulſed by a ſmall number of Strode's regiment, moſt m on proper terms. I 


he Little Carpenter was 


_— 


of whom had not been three months in the ſervice: 


It is probable that the place would not have been the conduct of his countrymen when they took up 


taken, had not there been a ſcarcity of ammunition; 
fo that the parties at the gates were obliged to retreat; 


* 


arms; ſo that no perſon was conſidered as more pro- 
| per to negotiate an affair of. ſuch importanſe. 
and take ſhelter in the caſtle. This gave the enemy || The Little Catpenter left nothing undone 0 
an opportunity of getting in, and drawing up in the || faade his countrytnen; theCheroktes, to accommodate 
market-place;' upon which it was found abſolutely t beir 
deceſſary ro eapitulate, and the garriſon were allowed fuade them to hearken to the voice of reaſon, the 
fo march out wich all the honours of war, It was I colonel continued his operations, and marched into 
ſtipulated, chat no injury ſhould be done to the town; the interior part df the country. As he was obliged 


— 


but n neglected, or rather being || to march through a wood, the Indians fired upon his 
unable to furn 


the town was put under military enebution, and || chat captain Morriſon was killed, and part of the 


iſn the French with freſh' proviſions; || men in ſo fierce àa manner from behind the thickets, 


great exceſſes were-commirred, © | I army obliged to:give-rway..' This diſaſter, however 


was 


ead; but not havlng 


| n Har general Amherſt, that officer detached twelve 


hence he had a proſpect of the couſitfy: and being 
determined to furpriſe the enemy, he left a ſuſßcient 


the feſt marched through the woods; till he came to 


dians fired upon him; but the Engliſn ſoldiers ruſh- 
ing in, put every one of them to the ſword. From 


Indians, it exaſperated them to-ſuch-a degtee, that 


was little doubt of their being French forces, hs || had to engage with ſavages, who paid no regard ta 
gave orders to his non- commiſſſoned officers to take || the law of natiom, and upon whote minds nothing 


matters with the Engliſn; but not being able to per- 
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was ſoon overcome by the #rival of the grenadiers 
and light, infantry, who puſhed forwards. till ,they 


came to a riſing ground, from whenee they diſcovered 


a body of the Indians encamped in the moſt ſecure 
manner. They attacked them with their bayonets at 


the head of their muſkets, and having forced them 
to give way, purſued them into the woods; and then 
the colonel continued his march'till he came to the 
Indian town Etchowee, from whence all the 1nhabi= 
tants had fled; ſo that there was plenty of proviſions 
for the men, beſides ſeveral things. of value, for they 
were permitted to plunder, | | An 2 610 he 
In the latter end of July, colonel Montgomery, 


about ſeyenty men, arrived at fort Prince George,: 
where the fatigued ſoldiers were permitted to tefreſh 
themſelves ſeveral. weeks. In the mean time, the 
Indians attacked Fort Loudon, on the conſines of 
Virginia; and the garriſan not being able to hold 
out, were obliged to capitulate on honourable terms. 
It is remarkable in the Nort- American find con-: 
trary to the practice of heathens in general, thatithey 
never pay any regard to the faith. of treatiea. Thus, 


when the garriſon of Fort Loudon were on their 


march to Carolina, they were ſurpriſed by: a body of 
the Cherokees, who maſſacred all the officers, except 


captain Stewart, and killed twenty five of the pri- 


vate men, the reſt being made priſoners, and ſent 
into the heart of the country, here:they were treated 
in the moſt crutl and inhuman manner, contrary to 
the articles of. capitulation, by which it had been 
agreed that no hurt ſhould be done to them. 


The Little Carpenter, who ſeems to have been 


endowed with all thoſe qualities which are neceſſary 
to conſtitute the character of a gteat man, generouſly 
laid down all he had in the world for the ranſom of 
captain Stewart; and that officer having been con- 
ducted to Holſton river, met with major Lewis, who 
had advanced ſo far at the head of a party of Vir- 
ginians. rl. nv rt Tt N e 


with equal ſucceſs. The Engliſh were in poſſeſſion 
of all Canada, except the town of Montreal;..and 
ſome other forts on the river St. Laurence; and the 


chevalier de Levit, who commanded the French 


forces in thoſe parts, reſolved to attempt the re- 


covery of Quebec. General Murray, who had been 


left commander of that place, received notice of the 


approach of the enemy; and finding that they had 
landed, he ordered all the bridges to be broken down; 


and the roads rendered almoſt unpaſſable. Next day 
the general began his march to meet them; but they 
retreated at his approach, upon which he returned 
to Quebec. Upon his retreat, the enemy, amount- 
ing to near twelve thouſand, including the ſavages, 
having recovere ] their ſpirits, wheeled about, and 


marched towards Quebec: ee ehe general 
" FR 


Murray, notwithſtanding the inferiority of his um-. 
bers, reſolved! to give them battle. Accordingly he 


marched out, and a moſt bloody engagement enſued; | 


but the French were fo numerous, that general Maur- 
ray was obliged to retreat, and take ſhelter within the 


walls of Quebec, which he determined to hold out 


to the laſt extremity. On the firſt of May, the enemy 
began to cannonade the place; but the garriſon made 
ſuch a vigorous defence, that ſeveral of the enemyls 
batteries were ſilenced, while the firing of the others 


continued to ſlacken gradually: but, notwithſtanding, 


there is reaſon to believe that the garriſon would have 
been obliged to ſurrender, had not lord Colville come 
to their aſſiſtance. That nobleman having ſailed from 
Hallifax, met with 2 poſition, hy rraſon of the 
vaſt ſhoals- of ice which blocked up the river, and 


the thick fogs, which, during that ſeaſon, are:very. 
dangerous to the ſhipping. At laſt, through innu- 


merable difficulties,” he was enabled to ſend a veſſel 
into the harbour of Quebec, to inform che general 


that the fleet was mak ing way. tu aſſiſt him. On the 
fifteenth of May, commodore Swanton arrived with 
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| WTR _ i 2115 N | EIYL SIND SY 452% 4 Frince Ferdinand, who was much better 
In North-America, during this year, the war was 
carried on with great vigour, and, at the ſame time, 


N . +1, 0G 
che firſt diviſion of the quadroni and next töne, 
in conſequence of orders from the general, he Attacke 


the French veſſels which layabove rhe! town,;:and d 
ſtroyed deveral of chem. "TVs was 8 
| ſtroke to the French armys and, in confequene? 
|- thereof; they raiſed the 7 leaving behind them 
all their artillery and iproviſt 8 
| Murray found that they thadd retreated, he drew om 
che garriſon, in order to-haraſs them: inthe; fear: but 


| 


ox 


|| prudent to purſue them any fartner.. 
yh DO Whole of this year, 


genere! Amber. 5 


1 
N 


nothing undone to ſupport the honour and intereſt 


o 4 of 
| his country and all thoſe afficers-andifoldiers'who 
fought under him, acted in fuch a manner, thar many 


WY . Miles. Tine TOT nne 


s * ' .. £3 4. FR 8 \ * 4 on 
While theſe affairs were . tranſacting in America, 


the French and the allied army continued qkirmiſni 

| with each other in Germany ʒ and although go | 
could have behaved! with greater courage. or diſplayed 
more ſhining qualities, than prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwicle, et the country had been ſo much ex- 
. hauſted, that his —_ was greatly: diſtreſſed for want 
of proviſions... The heteditary prince of Brunſwick, 
| burning, for military glory, boldly attacked a large 

Party of the French at Corbach, andiawould have 

| totally defeated them, had not "freſh: reinforcements 


o 


— 


; to retreat; but within a few days afterwatds, 


| priſoners of war. At the ſame time, their military 
| cheſt fell into the hands of the allies; With all their 
| arms and ammunition: and, What was moſt remark- 
able, this victory r 2 ev. to che ny of 
| a. new. regiment of light horſe, compaſed of young 
' TeCFults ho had never define &en an engagement. 4} 
acquainted, 


with. the country than any of the French generals, 
haraſſed their army in detached parties; and it laſt 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of coming to an 
engagement at a place called Warbourg, where the 
French were totally defeated; fo: that a communica 
tion was opened between Hanoyer, Weſtphalia, aud 
[1 the allied-army. „ 7 Sd PA 34 nn o:426d 
In leſs than; a week, after this engagement, the 
hereditary prince ſet out on an expedition; with a 
choſen body of light troops; and, in the moſt:cou- 
rageous manner, beat up the French quarters, and 
drove them from Dymel with great ſlaughter: - || . 
In the eaſtern part of Germany, the king of Pruſſia 
vas in the moſt; diſtreſſed. ſituation 3 but his brother 
prince, Henry, one of the moſt accompliſhed generals 
of the age, acted with ſuch prudence; and Circum- 
ſpection, that he contributed, in a great meaſure, to- 
wards retarding the progreſs. of the 'Ruſſiabs, who, 
of Sileſia, and weren ſpreading devaſtation wherever 
they came, without regard to age or ſex, or any gther 
AGiſtingtion egg „ fe . Hs 
The Pruſſian monarch was every where engaged; 
| for no ſooner had he: defeated ane party of the enemy. 
than another ſtarted; up; while count Daun, WhO 


10 


— 


| watched all his motions, continued to haraſs his tear 
whenever his army ſtruck their tents. This brought 


on a general engagement near Torgau, on the banks 
of the Elbe, which gave a new turfl to tlie affairs of 
Europe, aod was. attended with conſequences of the 
| moſt important nature. ag 1 N l. 


Marſhal Daun was fluſhed with ſucceſs: he looked 


tion, and ĩmagined that one action more would total} 
ruin him. But nothing is more upcertain than the 
fate of generals and armies, nor: are any in ſo much 
danger as thoſe who look upon their enemy with con- 
tempt. The king of Ptuſha was nom aloſt deſpts 
rate; he had: no where to terh himſelf, without meet 
ing with one enemy or another to oppoſe him bis 

| | e hereditary 


—_ 
6 


ions. As loom as gener) 1 
| they, had croſſed: a: river, o khat it was nat judged 


| | commander in chief of the army in America, feft 
after having undergone many hardſhips, and loſt | 


| of the Indians were brought over to our intereſt, and 


| gaged another party of the French, and, by the-affiſt- 


11 ; a - - + bp 
upon the king of Pruſſia as one devoted to deſtruc- 
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A. D. 1760. | 
| hereditary dominions were in 2 manner ruined, his 
moſt important forts were taken from him; and there- 


— him under all his difficulties, 


ngagement. 
edel Daun had drawn up his army in the moſt 
excellent order; but bares ing that, the ki 
of Pruſſia ventured to attack him an the third dag of 
November, about two in the afternoon; The Auſ- 
trians exerted themſelves with dd eg but, 
the perſeverance of the Pruſſians e 


he ventured upon 


m to 
give way, and count Daun found . under the 
neceſſity of retreaging towards Bohemia, after he bad 
loſt a great ney of his men. 

Thus the Pruſſians were left in po 
field, and a dennen Was opened between their 


with the ſame preſence of mind that had ſup- 


> 
4 1 


neſts of the | 
| German dqminions, y] hout. C0) liger! 


6-6 b a 5 8 
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that purpoſe; his majeſty well knowing that the 


ſafety of Europe; and the intereſt of the roteſtant | 
religion depended on preventing the French coming 
into Germany. But notwithſtanding his zeal in fa- 


vour of the Auſtrian family, yet he remained no 


longer their friend than they were the friends of the 
8 ire; from which we may conclude that he had a 
heart, d a clear as well as a ſolid nd. 


in 
Au; party diſtinctions were buried in oblivion at 
rich of his't6ath ; and thoſe unfortunate young 
132 whoſe fathers had been concerned in the 
tebellion; were provided for either in the army or 
Nah. Suchjas were diſzffected to the government, 
blamed his majeſty for a partial attachment to his 


that he 


differe ties, ſo that cauld occaflonall aft | ever n lecteck to attend to the. —4 

each f 8 leed, 171 Ae Wee gained by by Born ai [| edu atecd in * it " 

the kin 155 this, was the moſt important; [ Him to love that aguntry. He lrveg 

for had he bee n defeated "be would have bee toratly | in 17 iy, fe bnd y F his at 

ruined. He was like one who had his way to work {|| attained a perfect kiwi cr the' E urban 

through walls, r doubts, . and enchantments; "but by IN 2". Eircum rice tht” þ 1555 "myth dwelt 

his eonduet on is ever memorable day, he ſet him- ! "fone late authors, w Zing fog th de infer,, ; ar 

ſelf, as it Were, at Jibert 75 and even. becacde reater I Was not a friend 4 learning. thing 1 Ws 

than ever, His grmy, received d fem ſupplies, rovi Lan be more falſe; for it is wel 185 3 he % 

ſions were brought to them in. eat,” lenty;; and bliſhed the famops unlverfity ity 9 f Göttin 15 15 on t 
with 


although many of his ſoldiers were only raw you 
| elbe yet the condut of their arg ay 9p 50 
ſo ſtrongly. on their ige th hat noth ing. | cen el tos 
difficult for them. 
While the ublic 715 were conduting in this] 
manners while the. Brigſh 5090 N crowned with 

ſuccels. e 1 d, where: they Were 
9985 ber mph Po la meaſure d am in 
by che loſl 10 at. perſo be e es U 
them, ae e che ſecqnd, wh 

Try: 


been hleffed with a Jon than any 15 of 
100 inge Ys wh Jon: 147 on the 3590 0 1 
therwenry-hfth of Octiber, i 17 55 „Vith a 
his palace at? fe. and! Pain e eicher 
apgs or .convulhens, + His majeſty. ha 177 55 0 A 
is vfual hours ang hayigg dr 00 % „ { hocolate, 
be .£nguired; gf the Page, e 4 5 cher | 
being” 1 19 6 rival of the foreign mails, | 
He then his nage 150 
den 3 but hag dearce, the words 
own, 2 100 i ore hls, dae the ie Ach 1 
ow d.« o fit hin ee to his elite, 
110 dhe z bg bisſervan . 
His majelty was in the N PUN year of his} 
28, well ſhaped,cof a midgling Rarure, and a bright 
 copntepange, Ag his 1 1 0 temper as 4 man, he 
WAS apt g 0 
con 1 DO PR 9 e 
50 vels, I. ions he appears to haye 
been (a1 ncere; for. bone 12 entered WPF any. public 
11 natbing cod induce him to 
eg 1 


hairs like their royal maſter. From this circumſtance 
we we'd infer, that whatever. he Was in his Private 
character as a: man of à paſſionate diſpoſitign, yet 
notwithſtanding he muſt have Been a good. (Maſter. 
THe he was a tender and an indulgent Parent, is evi- 


and to his ro 


conſort, who, indeed, was an orna- 
ment to her 


4 In public, with reſpect to arty 
reign, ſtrongly attached to a miniſter whoſe 
ſation he delighted in, and whoſe ahilities he eſteemed ; 
but when he found it neceſſar 
the public clamour, to erty him Hom his ſervice, 
he never afterwards gave himſelf much concern who 
were to be his miniſters. He was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the intereſts of the ſeveral courts of Europe, 
and never took up arms till in a manner he Vas 
forced to it. By his conduct the dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria were prevented from deing 
-diſmembered, and many millions were expetiged for 


65). 


recede from his 
The ſervants in his hayſbold, parti 
25 arl Y thoſe who. Were more. immediately about his Il 
perſon, were ſeldom changed, they lived to haye g grey 


dent from the whole of his behaviour to his children; | 


diſputes, the king was, during the firit VN 0 y + | 
conver- | 


in order to Glence | 


| 


| Bo" 


| 


hg in the. a7 | 
when. he fel 


| 


) 


I! 


ally 3 0 in his public þ 
1070 with more deliberation and 


— — 


| 
| 


| 


ik by 


moſt extenfiye'plan, and fle the chai 
1 of ſuch abilities, that he lived to ſee it the x 
bg ſernin, y. in Europe. ' He ordered all te 

er de been collected by the kings of Eng 

| Lind Gnce rhe time of Henry VII. of el pofited th 
the Bririth. Muſrum; -apd: thetk he ordered 5 be de. 


polited all the manuferif It letters 155 __ 125 joy 0 
Wa 


oo 


3 


5 


dur ſoyereigns, from the death 
be death'o "queen Anne, | Queen's College in Ox- | 
ird, rn of A manner 55 8810 5 155 ence, 
and hew prof ips were added be the 
En 11 8 i ee Kt hiſtory bee ran. 
ſacked . n early 1 a w princes Will b 
found like eorge duld Wh ite, in hiß ow 
perſon, two Uebe tota ily 7 eb ie, namely, That 
| of being able Pe conduct the affairs of cad differen 
ee. * Ih Hanover, chou gh: Pods of 
179 5 unlimitteg 188 yet he exerted thar power 15 
Kin his ſubjec happy, 4nd was .confi we 5 
1a en pe) t 9 59 In Britain, 'w 19 
[2 li ay Or iidibed by law, "te 10 
vie magilt Re 400 never A dertook 2 
importance, att he Had firſt c ulted hig 15 Pr a Fi 1 
Whole adyice' he Was confta fly directecc. 
"Upon the whole, f Geofge ir was not ſo bra 
159 THE was cortitnpuly called 'wit, yet he had. the 
moſt ſolid judgment, Itch, 1 is a thouſand 
times ſuperior. re u up, as it were, to ah ad- 
vanced ape in the Io e of his fubjety both at home 
and abroad ; ”, every. year | made him more beloved than 
the laft ; and when he paid the debt of nature, one 
tear was ſhed for him; or, in other words, 5 Whole | 
ration mourned at once. He left a mo 1157 
example to bis ſucceſſor, which it is ho 9. ie will 
never deviate from; and, in | general, is ſubjeQts 
| were rich and happy. | 
With reſpect ro the ſtate of learning during this 
long reign, it continued advancing towards erfec- 
tion. Many great men made their appearance in the 
literary world, and althou 5h they did not make ſuch 
a ſhining figure as ſome have done in the preſent 
reign, yet t „ey lad a foundation for the nobleſt im- 
provements in every art or ſcience. Simpſon, Satin- 
derſon, and M Laurin carried the knowJedge of the 
mathematics to an height unknown before. Phyfic 
and 17105 hiſtory were cultivated by many leatned 
men, amon ig whom. were Dr.  Meac and Sir 
Abe ane the Doctors Warburton and New- 


ton Fo forth in ee 0 of Divine Revelation. In 
a wor the! reign of cor ge 7 o produced many great 
men. ſome of Whom are 1255 pri ht ornaments to 


their country, while ſuch as are dead, have left behind 
them the moſt Muftrious examples... by 
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be recorded i in the court of ſeſſion. The next thüir 


them ha by. by. Promoting their ces 


ment, after the holidays Were 


ſtarving. This act, however, had in it a clauſe, at- bravery. of the 
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N EORGE ut; 1881 has 80 and ind many Ss the rg of their ro 
y facher in the twenty ee F his under the raſtitut thority of an act of parlia. 


7 age, after havin ived de- || ment, 1 Sed, ic" Soſebecart lo laring, tha 

ral education. e bai 1 — bee | city of Lo ondon reſented a er) 10 Mee 5 Fn 

aſſembled, When his maje inform eat b. but it did eng abe pl 7 7 1 the meeting of 
that he was detefmined.to act, on tl u deR the f new garliament. „ 

as his royal grand{ather, and that lie S no Were in- . The king ſent 4 Hoſt ge ay bath houſes, import- 


tention butt af,off promoting the happineſs of his ing; that as Toit couk 


1 cl tibute more towards 
people. His majeſty then took the oaths to main Promoting the intereſts of x | 


ble, than that of 


* "kgs —_ — 


the church of Scotland as by law eſtabliſhed; I | rendering the judges independent, o.he deſired they 


having ſigned two inſtruments for that purpoſe, one would grant him leave to ady Ince their falaries, and 
of them. was depoſited among the archives of the the | that 355 ſhould hold their 5 ces by Patent for life; 
council, and the other tranſmitted to Edinburgh, G| for by the act of rtl at the revolution, they 

ing were to expire within fix montfis aftef the death of 
of the king. In confequence of; this meſſage, the fala- 
ies of the nine puiſne judges th NY land wete ad- 
\Yanced frog fifteen bare e 


done by his majeſty was to aſſemble both haiites- of 1 
parliament, not to tranſact any buſineſs but that. of {| 
ſwearing in the members, whoſe oaths © alle he 


were become abſolved by the death of ge N 6 king. hiefs in prop bee In Scotland, the 
The duke of Rutland, being conſtituted hi 1-he Wa vs Jord, preſident, inſtead of one thoulah d Pounds a year, 
ſwore in all the commons; and the lord-kee y *rhitteen hundre J the lords of {fon 
miniſtered the oaths. to the peers. It 4 Amo | {ſeven U undred'i nſtead of five 2K he lords of jul. 


poſſible to,conceiye the ſatisfaction that he hy 1650 ts, | eie Ie thodfand, inſtead of ſeven Hundred. 
In general, expreſſed at the conduct of their Young {| +. Qi ntinent of Europ 4 'of the powers 
lovereign, and his many virtues made them loo e war, were defif6us to propoſe prelimi- 
forget the loſs they had ſuſtained by the death CR if 7 r 4 laſting peace; but in Germany, the 
royal predeceſſor, . Pal LY AGE RE armics conti ued to fic he in” eee parties. For 
On the eighteenth of November both houſes. of this pul : ſeveral am drs wel fear to different 
parliament! and the king was co Fil a the | cot res, and among the reſt; WL. de Buſf wy came over 
houſe add the, acclamations of a brave loyal {{ from Paris to London, in 'prder to achuſt matters 
people. In his ſpeech he told them, that he - $f concerning our diſputes in lea, and Mr. Stanley 
1 Vent on the ſame errand to Pi 


ſible of their loſs in the death of hij; grandfatſſe but Sone months were 
that it ſhauld be che whole ſtudy of his i ie $0. me 5 1 5 Fa negotiations, without coming to any conclu- 
Yofth at when the French, by dehuſi Epromiſes, brought 


home and abroad. He ſollicit the 
his ſubjects in general, 25h 


& the aſſiſtance of all || the king of Spain to concur, with'the 
as determined to cution o the war. TOMS .. 


in ſuch a manner as was res, ich his dugg oth f In the mean time the iflah 8 - ellifte a 2 
to God and men. He Tejoiced” that he was born afid | from the French by general | lodgfÞn;-and a ſqua- 
educated, in this Ilan, and that the name e ka || dron of ſhips of the line, commthanged'ty commodore 


Briton was to him ſuperior to a others. The vaſt Keppel; but this con veſt. Was not obtained without 
ſucceſs that had attended our army and navy were || great difficulties, for the Eng itt loſt nkar tuo thou- 
both attended to, and his majeſty requeſted that the land men. Ain 

commons would grant the eceffary fy pplies. In Germany, prince Ferdingt di che allied army 
Addreſſes from both houſes, full of he moſt yal & 


al penetrated into Thuringia, and drove” the French 
expreſſions, , were preſented to his maje! y 3 and the jj from ſeveral of their advanced; poſts; but the duke 
commons granted th W of eight hundred thouf tc | 


de Broglio, . Coflected his "*artily to together, at- 
pounds, to defray: pences of the civil lit. 


| { iacked the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, and made 
A. D. 1761. The firſt thing done by the parlia- above two thouſand of his en pride of war.” 
T, Was to pa "all i 


Ve 85 . In the Eaſt- Indies, colone! Coote, in conjunction 
In favour of inſolvent debtors”; ; Who, i in onſequence "with admiiral-Stevens; took the French'town of Pon- 
of giving up all their effects, were to be diſcharged 


dicherry, by whic FS French loft Alt their ſettle 


by the juſtices at the quarter-ſeſſions. No act was || ments on the coaſt of Coromandel. This was a ſud- 


ever brought into the houſe. at a more ſeaſonable¶ den and moſt unexpected blow, which ruined the 
juncture ; for the priſons were filled with poor unfor- || French commerce; tor although they left nothing 
tunate creatures, whoſe wives and children were || undone to ſtir u the mogul in their fayour, yet thc 
Legit r overcame all their attempts, 
"tended with ſuch conſequences, that it was found ne- || and they were beaten 1n every quarter. 
ceſſary to repeal it. It was imagined that every || The Britiſh arms in America were ſtill triumphant, 
creditor might compel a debtor to give up his effects, ſo that our miniſtry had it in their power to make 
and if he concealed any of them, to the amount of peace on what conditions they pleaſed ; but we mult 
twenty pounds, he was to ſuffer death as a felon. now turn our thoughts to another ſubject.” 
This clauſe was laid hold of by many of the lower 4n the month of Tuly his majeſty, having aſſembled 
ſorts of tradeſmen, who, in order to cheat their cre- | the privy- council, declared to them his intention of 


ditors, got one of their own relations to compel them marrying the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburgh- 


to account; ſo that a dbor was opened for perjury, || Strel:tz, a young lady Tofteſſed of every valuable 
3 5 n Nan! accompliſhment, 
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A. D. 1761. 
accompliſhment, and the admiration of all thoſe who 
had the pleaſure of wy acquainted with her. The 
' council were ſo well ſatisfied with his majeſty's choice, 
chat t 
time defired that he would make it public to all his 
ſubjects z and accordingly, à proc mation was in- 


ferted in the Gazette, intimating, that the obligation 


- be was under to his people; induced him to fix his 
mind on a princeſs, whom he intended to make his 
conſort, in order to promote the intereſt of the pro- 
teſtant religion conſiſtent with the act of ſettlement. 

The earl of Harcourt was then ſent over. ambaſſa-· 
dor extraordinary, to marty the princeſs by proxy, 
which being done, lord Anſon was diſpatched with 
the royal yachts, and a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to 
convoy her to anc F 
attend the princeſs, were the dutcheſſes of Hamilton 


and Ancaſter 3: and on the eighth of Auguſt the fleet | 


ſet ſail from Stade, amidſt rhe acclamations of the 


e e The wind, having ſhifted to the ſouth, the 


aſſage was vr us 1 mo adies 
bead were taken extremely ill; but the princeſs 


maintained ſuch a flow of: ſpirits and vivacity, that 
ſhe charmed all choſe Who Approached her. 


In the afternoon of the ſeventh of September, the 
ſquadron came to an anchor at Harwich, and the 


princeſs, with her retinue, being landed, ſhe 0 | 


ceeded zune 


Fart 
that night:at:Watham,a:ſeat belo 


coaches, : eſcorted by a;;party; of the horſe- guards. 
From Rumford ſhe 8 through innumerable 


crouds of people, to "Whitechapel z -and:without | 


and ſo om till ſne came ti the gate of St. James, 


where ſhe was received by the duke of Devonſniire, I pai 
as lord · chamberlain of the houſhold. She was' then 
conducted, by the duke of York to the king , who. | 
received her in the moſt affectionate manner and at 


vine in the evening the nuptial ceremony was per. 


biſhop of Canterbury. On the twenty-ſecond 'of | 


September their majeſty's were crowned im the abbey 


church of | Weſtminſter, and addreſſes of congtatu- 


lation were ſent up from all the cities and corpora- 


tions 1n;the kingdom. nnen 9 . 2 1k HI, 8 4 


In the mean time the war was carried on with great 


fury between the allies andithe French, for the latter | 
were ſo impoveriſhed, anch all their funds ſo exhauſt . 


ed, that they Knew not what to do, unleſs by | one 

bold ſttoke they ſhould force a way into Hanover. 

The duke de Broglio reſolved to attack the advanced 

pots under the command of the marquis of Granby; 
u 


t the prince of Brunſwick had notice of his inten- 
tions, and took his meaſures accordingly. The 


allied army was drawn up with great judgment, and 
ſtretched in one continued line over ſeveral riſing 
grounds; being flanked on one ſide by the river Aeſt, 
and on the other by a moraſs, Towards the evening 
of the ſixteenth of July, the French began the at- 
tack; but the allies, who behaved with the greateſt 
bravery, drove them back, and forced them to take 
ſnelter in the woods. In the mean time the allies, 
finding that the French intended to come ee wee 
engagement, prepated to meet them; and next 
morning at three o'clock, both armies were drawn up. 
The firing continued about five hours, till the French, 
baving taken poſſeſſion of a riſing ground on the 
flank of the Britiſn horſe, began to erect a battery 
upon it; but the prince of Brunſwick ſent a freſh 
body of foot to diſlodge them, and then they fell 
into confuſion. Vaſt numbers of the French were 
killed; but prince Ferdinand had drawn up his men 
in ſo advantageous a ſituation, that he did not loſe 
above ſᷣve hundtote u. 
This battle was fought near the village of Werle, 
and. did great honour to the prince, as well as all the 


officers and ſoldiers in the allied army. It was not, 
however, deciſive; for the French ſtill ſeemed in- 


| 6 E 6 R G EI ti C4 £0 


not only commended it, but at the ſame | 


d. 1 The ladies employed to 


tedious, and moſt of the ladies on 


through Colcheſter, and lodged 
Vätlian nging to the earl of 
Abercorn. Vaſt crouds of people came to ſee her, 
and next day ſhe was met at Rumford by the king's 
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exhauſtable in numbers. They were tontinually re- 
ceiving new reinfortements, ſo that the prince was 
obliged to exert himſelf to the, utmoſt to oppoſe 
I be prince de Soubiſe was detached towards Mun- 
ſter, with a view of beſteging that 25 and as the 
prince of Brunſwick was obhged to watch the mo- 
tions of marſhal Broglio; ſeveral ſmart ſkirmiſhes 
happened between the advanced parties; but the 
allies ſeemed; in general, to gain the advantage. The 
prince of Brunſwick was ſo well acquainted with the, 
country, and had formed ſuch a proper judgment of 
che deſigns of the French, that he matched firſt 
towards Heſſe, and chen, by a movement to the left, 
| wheeled about towards Paderborn, By which he was 
| prepared to meet murſhalBrogliowheneyerhe thought 
3 to advance The French, during this time, 
took ſeveral ſmallitowns; and committed great crüel- 
ties, beſides demanding very heavy contributions, 


Prince Ferdinand found it ab olutely neceſſary to keep 


his army together; leſt they ſhould habe been weak- 
| ened by ſeparatiom 3 and although he could big Vi 
| offenſively, yet the ſituatibn of his camp was ſuch, 
that it would have been dangerou$/for rhe enemy to 
attack him, eſpecially as he was well: Tupplied with 
n e 
During the month of June this year, the iflatid of 
| Dominique, in the Weſt Indies, Was taken from the 
French, by a party of Engliſh forces under the com- 
mand of lord Rollo, and aſſiſted by commodore Sir 
James Douglas, with four wipe of he line. At firſt 
the inhabltants would have fubmitted, but M. de 
Longprie, the governor, ſtirred them up to hold out, 
under pretence chat ſome ſhips would ſbon arrive to 
Lord Rollo, finding him obſtinate; landed with a 
arty of grenadiers, commanded by colonel Mel. 
ville, and drove the enemy from their advanced 
| poſts, after which they proceeded wo che hend quarters 
of the governor, whom they took priſoner with all 
| kis on cers. Next day the magiſtrates, and indeed 
all the inhabitants of the iſland, except the ſoldlers, 
took the oaths to our government. The förts that 
had been damaged were repaired, ald every thing 
lettled in a proper manner; after Rich lord Rollo 
| 1 Douglas ſer ſail for the iſlahd' of 'Gua- 
5555 16) 5 OLABY Ze 979 118 Ah 
The Spaniards had now, in ſome meaſure,” 3 ulled 
off the maſk , and as their deſigns could be no ige 
| concealed, Mr. Pitt propoſed in council, that x fleet 
ſhould: be ſent to intercept their flota; that Was com- 
ing from the Weſt Indies, but this“ was oppdſed by 
the majority of members. This great miniſter, by 
whoſe wiſdom and integrity the 'Britifh arms had be- 
come ſucceſsful in every part of the globe, was well 
| convinced that his opinion was of ioo much impor- 
tance to be ſlighted; and | therefyre' he refigned all 
his employ ments. Certain it is that nö man was 
ever better qualified to conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment than Mr. Pitt. To a liberal education, he had 
joined an extenſive reading; and his condu& in par- 
liament convinced the Britiſh ſenate, that his memory 
was equal to his judgment and eloquence; H's ma- 
jeſty vs ſo ſenſible of the vaſt abilities of this great 
man, that he ſettled on him a penſion of three thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, for life, and for the life of 
his ſon; his lady being, at the ſame time, created a 
peereſs in her own right, 
On the third of November the new parliament 
aſſembled, and Mr. Onflow, who had been ſpeaker 
thirty-three years, reſigned on account of his great 
age and infirmities. The commons having elected Sir 
John Cuſt in his room, the king approved of their 
choice ; and then going to the houſe, delivered a 
ſpeech to the following import: 
He told them, chat the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms 
muſt give pleaſure to all his faithful ſubjects; and 
as the enemy ſtill refuſed to hearken to proper condi- 
tions of peace, he was determined to 6 fectits the 
war with the utmoſt vigour.; and for that purpoſe 
x | doubted 


OE 


— 
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eſtimates ſhould, be laid before them, and that the 


ance; undertaken 
to our captains, 
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doubted not but the commons would aſſiſt him with 
the proper ſupplies. He told them, that the proper 


utmoſt ceconomy ſhould be obſerved by himſelfl 
He concluded by. recammending to them the making 
a ſuitable proviſion for the queen, who was, in every 
reſpect, an ornament. to her ſex: and, in anſwer. to 
this ſpeech, both houſes preſented moſt loyal addreſſes, 

The earl of Briſtol, who had been ſome time at 
the court of Spain, was ordered to demand why they 
committed depredations on our commercial nauy; 
but the anſwers he received were no better than 
evaſions. The earl finding that no dependence could 
be 37 7 4. 4 ThE Spaniſh miniſtry ſaid, returned 
to E nglang . and the count de Fuentes, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, 15 London, after; having delivered a 
memorial tg, the ſecretary of ſtate, -wherein ha at- 
rempted to juſtify the conduct of his court. 

A, P. 1762, The fisft thing; of national import- 
Hear, Was the grantin of letters 
1050 or; ſhips, to make: repriſals/ on the 
Spaniarde; and in, two days afterwards, namely, on 


the fourth of Jany-ry, War; Was declared. Onithe 


nineteenth the king went to the houſe of peers, ani 
laid before the Gr 
ings in this affair; upon which they promiſed to aſſiſſ 
him in the war go the utmoſt, being: convinced: that 
his deſigns. were juſt. e i 901 tt digit! 
A large fleet had failed from Pertſmouth in Octo. 
ber the ne year, in order to attack ſuch off the 
French ſettlements in the Weſt · Indies as had dot beet 
ſubdued, and the whole fleet, with the tranſports, 
Were ordered t rendez vous at Barbadoes: There 
America, having on board a conſiderable number of 
land-forces, their deſign being;:to:@temipt the con- 


Jusſt of the valuable i0andof-Martivigoz> This 


was one of the molt” important, Objects the miniſtry 
had in view: for, beſides the, intrinſic wealth of the 
iſland, it was the center of all the French trade an 
| 8 ce in the Weſt⸗ Indies. The towus and har- 

bours, were arge fortified 3 and the roads in the 
interior part of the iſland were guarded by militia, 
and defended by redoubts. The attempt was attended 
with every danger that could be imagined ; for the 
climate was extremely hot; and: the freſh water being 


ſcarce, there was reaſon to fear that both the ſramen 


and ſoldiers would be thrown into fluxes, Which 
would prove mgre.detrimentl to them than the force 
| of the ehem Nanu Laa ett 110. 131 44 196008 
The fleet was under the command of adiniral 
Rodney ; and general Monkton, who had ſorhravely 
diſtinguiſhed hunſelf: in North: America, conducted 
the land- forces, amounting te: eighteen. battalions, 
but raps of the companies were not full. On the 
eighth of Jan 
of St. Ann, near the caſters. part of che iſland, where 


the men of war ſilenced ſome batteries which had 


been erected by. the French; but the general being 
of opinion that it was not a proper place to land the 


forces, the colonels Grant and Haviland were ſent, 


with two brigades, under a proper convoy, to- the 
bay of Petiteanſe, where they took a ſtrong battery 
from the enemy. On the ſixteenth, the whole army 


on board the tranſports being come up, the general 


landed them without oppoſition, hut found the roads 
almoſt impaſſable. On the twenty- fourth, the general 
attacked a fort that guarded one of the paſſes leadin 


| N while colonel Grant ſtormed the advanced 
PO - | £ "342 T5 


The Britiſh forces marched on with ſuch rapidity, 


that, in two days, they were in paſſeſſion of all: the 


out- works which defended the citadel: upon which 
the governor, finding himſelf unable to hold out the 


Place any longer, conſented to eapjtulate: | On the 


eighth of February, the Engliſh: being in poſſeſſion 


of the gates, the garriſon, amounting to about eight || 


hundred men, were ſuffered to match out with.'aI} 
the honours of war; but the governor-generat of the 


ament the, whole ef his protecd- - 


ary, they came to an anchor in the bay 
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ifland, who reſided at St. Pierre, declared that he 
would defend the place to the laſt eutremity. This, 
however, was only a vain bravado; for the Engliſh, 
having made chemſelves maſters of all the other parts 

af the iſland, prepared to attack that place, When 
deputies were ſent! to the general, offering tq eapitu- 
late. By theſe means, not only the valuable; illanld 
of Martinica became the property of Grat. Britain 
but, at the ſame time, 1 for the.conqueſt 
of the ſmaller: iſlands and ſettlements adjoining to ir. 
An important object now preſented itſelf to che 
| Britiſh: miniſtry, namely, that of carrying the War 

| againſh Spain into the Weſt⸗ Indies, from whetce alb 
their riches are derived. The Havannahy the cnter 

| of their Indian commerde, was kt that time ſtrongiy 

|| defended,zand it was reckoned impoſſible to take it; 
but nothibg' was rao difficult for /the Britiſh-forces to 
uvodertake. Nineteen ſhips: of the line, with many hs 
| ſmaller voſſels, were fitted/ nut, under the command = 
| of admiral Focock; and about ten thouſand land; 


I ix 
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Ferhaps no enpedition vas ever attehded with moe 

dangerous: conſtquenoes;! nor ay ch cted wick 
greater prudence. At qiſt, the adin iral intended tu 
have landed on the ſouth ſide of the iſtani of Cuba. 
whers:1t was ſuppoſed he might fall in wich che 8p 
niſh; galleons but that opinion was buen -vuled in ig 

| council of war, and the fleet continued on a courſe 
of ſeven hundred: miles, in a very dangerous ſeau 

Thee admiral had. np-pilavto direft Hi; but being 

in poſſeſſion of an excellent chart of thoſe ſeas, taken 


by lord Anſon, he dependid o 
| — . a. hip ome a 
cher there was à probability of paſſing 
| turn of the ſhip, the admital ordered the fleet to 
weigh anchor, and hoift fail; continuiagiunder way, 
i chree cieiſions, confiſt 'of the ſhi s of cke line; 
che frigates, and the tranſports. On the ninth of 
June, they gat out of theſe dangerous ſeas, and dame 
within ſight of St. Jago, on the gaſtorn etremiiy o 
the iſland of Cuba. St. Jago is the capitab df Cuba; 
but althaugk rhe eourts of juſtict are held! thore; 
yet the Havapnah is the ſeat of commerce, und, db 
ſequently, of the utmoſt importance. From St. Jago 
the fleet continued their voyage to the Havanna; 

but when they arrived there, they found they had 
more difficulties to encounter than they had. as yet 


0 8 
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The paſſage to the harbour is extremely natrow; 
and above half a mile in length, at the end of hic 
| is a large baſon, in which a thouſand ſhips may ride 
in ſafety}. On the one ſide of the narrow Paſfage is 
| the Mora Caſtle, a ſtrong fort built for the defence 
of the place, and to prevent any ſhips from —_ | 
in but ſuch as have paſſports. Ho the weſtward 'of 
the harbour ſtands the town, ſtrongly fortifled wirf 
2 parapet, redoubts and baſtions; the whole being 
ſurrounded by a ditch, and cannon placed ever 
where. Indeed, the difficulties they had to encountes 
ſeemed inſurmountable; and the admiral, in order 
to divert the attention of che enemy, bore away, Wich 
2 large part of the fleet, to the weſtward, where he 
made as if he would have landed; while commodore 
Keppel and captain Hervey landed the forces on the 
eaſt of the harbour without the loſs of a man, althouf 
the Spaniards had a conſiderable fleet then lying ac 
anchor, which might have done them great damage. 


— — 
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g |} ' The earbof Albemarle divided the army into cg? 
to Port-Royal, and took it, after a moſt obſtinate 


neral Elliot, was ordered to march up the county, 
in onder to prevent any ſupplies being ſent to che 
town, and to cover the ſiege in the rear. General | 
Keppel and colonel Howe were ordered to male 
diver ſion pn the welt of the town; While the geheral, 
with the main body of the forces; attacked'the Moro 

; Caſtle, that being the grand object in view, becavi? | . 
ir defended che entrance to the harbour,” .. 
| -Thoſewihowill compare the account of this famous 


brigades ; one of which,” under the cotntnand 


. ſiege wich the retreat of Neno hon, or the Pale I 
of Hanniballoter the Alps, will prefer the . 


8 
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Atiſh'troops to tliat ofeither che Greeks of Tay 
33 * Was 118 freſh Water Fay, | 
ee hp or ob ee: =_ w__ 
woods; And dr ire A an, To 
many f them 00 oh oe yu cg Rear of 
the Holes and id Fitie 0 e 
ſer vice F thelf cvantry. © THE: ae "1 
verikte över all diMeulties 5 for” Pee ce 
creed a the'nip ie oc al ring ongds, 'to coyer. 

the ap proxches, 5 or the reduction 

of Bus: place. To! 


juſtice 2 70 tlie 8 aniards,, it 
muſt 5 cknbwled ny chat they © WRAY "hl 
with 98880 bade and: fer fornc time, the fire was; 
in a manner, equal on Both Wo 
nifith'of June, in the” evehing g, they made a fally ; 
but although they acted with great courage? 
lurion they, were” öbligedd“ to fetteat, with” the Joſs 
of abo three hundred men.. 
All che batteries being now opened, the admiral 
ordered the 
boroug cd all u to the fort, under” the command 
of Captain Hervey ;| And chef a tot dreadful 9 
began. The Spaniſh artillery Was welt conducted: 
and it Wld ſeem that the ﬆ& officers under their 
government had been ut chat time in the Mavannah. 
AstheMdto Caſtle 7 ſituated on high rock, the 
ſhips" ould? Hot, after even” hours rs firing, make, the 
leni premon on; lit ock! 102 20 Lie 


fifty men; which is not to be wondered zt, when we 
conſider that, 3 che Moro Caſtle,” they ha 
other bartery p iy ing, upon! them fr an op po 
fort,-which gd them exbeſfively; ſo that they 
were obiged to retire, «otherwiſe the 
been deſttoyed. Among chose killed it this hazard? 
ous attertipt,” was captam'Gooftrey,' à brave officer, 
who had, on many former öccaſions, given the 'moſt 
bgnal profs of his courage; but duty, and the love 
on ; were the ſole objects hea had in ye. 

8 efef were the Engliſh men 'of Wat gone to 
rejoity the fleet, than dN Spaniards turſied their. 
attentiom to the eaſtern part of the fort, and reſolved || 
to hold out to the laſt extremity 3 ; ſo chat the Engliſh 
officers fouhd the reduction of place would be a 
work of time, Indeed, an Und en accident hap- 
pened at this time; which tended, in a great meaſure, 
towards retarding their operations, namely, the de: | 
ſtruction of a battery, which took fire by the exp Koln f 
of a mortar. Sicknefs like wiſe rendered Hay of he | 
men- incapable of acting, 
in health were fatigued beyond deſcription. Add to 
this, tie Want of freſh proviſions; the heat of the 
climate, Band the inſupportabſe fatigues which both 
officers and' men underwent; by which many gave | 
themſelves: "0p to 8 and ſank under the load of | 
their miſery. 

Abdut this time, Rover: 85 —— a very 
ſeaſonableTu ppiyr ; for a fleet arrived from New Vork, 
and another from Jamaica, having on board a larg 
quantity of proviſions, which gave 1 new. life. and 
ſpirits both to che army and navy. 8 

It was now evident that no time 455 to be loſt; 
and · that, unleſs an immediate attack was made, the 
men would: become diſpirited, and the Whole enter- 
prize ſink into nothing! It vas therefote agreed, 


In this attack! (the Englik loft Sue Kundred a 


99 


that the miners ſhould Ce employed: but they had a 


deep ditch to eroſs, ſo that it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty they got over it, and entrenched themſelves 
under a rock, where they were not | dong by the 
enemy. oy TP 
'The governor of the Hrwannab. ſenſible that the 
E np would make themſelves maſters' of the Moro 


le, unleſs he could ſend freſh reinforcements to it, 


ra eds twelve hundred memo be put on board the 


boats in the Harbour, and to land and attack the 
Engliſh. Accordingly: "theſe" men landed, and attacked || 


i 


our fotces in three different places, but-with ſo little 
ſucceſs, chat up wards of four hundred were left dead 


on the fp 4 ſomne were drowned,' and the ol with 
g 4. o "tt 6 nn 3970 Sf HE : 
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ke per 
On che twenty 


and teib | 


10 12.2. 


Cambridge, che Dragon, and the Mart-- 


id an- 
ſite 


| laſt extremity. 
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| 


in rhe court of Madrid, that the kingdom of 
|| tugal, with whom we were in! the” ſtricteſt alliance; 


|| had once more condeſc 
that had been broken off before; and he ſpoke of 
the conduct of his army and navy in the higheſt 
terms of applauſe. 
been obliged to ſend an armed force to ſupport his 
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uch ame, ſaved themſelves, by Witty: into 


cheir bd as. 

On the Mitten of July, the nern blew, up a 

part of the Wall, by which a breach was made; and 

although it wis ſm all; yet the engilicers-were'o OÞK 

mon that the army "might attack lt. The Engliſh 
snd mounted the breach in ſuch good order; 


that the xnemy became intimidated, after above four 
hundred of them had been killed among whotn-was 


the marqpis de Gohſales,” the ſecond in command; a 


brave officer, who had exerted hinofelf to the utmoſt 
during the fiege, 
defend the place. The ſame fate happened to Don 
Lewis de Velaſco, the commander in chief, / diſ 
daining to aſk quarters, collected as many men ag yet 


ahd died animating the ſoldiefs to 


remained, and making a ſtand with them, receivecb a 


mortal dend white holding” our his ſword to the 
conquerors. ' 
- ,e:The Engliſh being now in Polt mon of het ben 


55 n 
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which had oltre the lives of many brave men; 
"A ſiege of :forty-four days, turned the cannon 
2 ton. Several batteries were, at the ſame 


— erected on the von, 5, — near the town; 
and the earl of Albemar 


many tives as poffible, ſent a 


willing to ſave a8 
ſage to the gover- 

nor, deſiring fñim to ſurrender, as it would be in vain 
to hold out any longer; but the governor, though he 


returned a polite anſwer to the earl; yet refuſed to 


comply, ene, chat he would hold. it out: co the 
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1 Immediarely the . gan on both nder; but 
in litele more than ſix hours, all the artillery belong- 


ing to the enemy were ſilenced, and a flag of truce 
5 Would have 


hung out, to the great joy both of the army and 
navgy” who'wers inthe ae diſtreſs a want of 
roviſions. 

| i/The garriſon were allowed to arch. out with all 
the honours of wat: and thus the whole iſland of 
| Cuba was given up to Great Britain on the fourteenth 
of Auguſt. The enemy loſt their whole fleet that 
was in che harbour a ſum of money, amounting to 
three millions, was taken by the victors; and the 
commerce of Spain i in the Weſt-Indies was, fob ſome 
time, totally ruined: n 
About this time, two Engliſlyfrigares took! a rich 
| Spaniſh ſhip near Cadiz; andihaying carried her into 
Gibraltar, found hericargo to conf of near twelve 
 enifions of money, 'beſides many valuable articles of 
| merchandize.” Theſe were mortifying ſtrokes to the 


1 1 


ant the few who remained | Spaniards, who had been led. into a war without any 


|, 2pparent neceſſity, merely by the intrigues of the 
French, hoſe commerce had been totally ruined by 
the Engliſn cruivers.” It was therefore reſolved upon, 
or- 


| ſhould be invaded and a body of forces marched 


towards the frontiers, in order to dam the in- 


| habjrants. LS 

The parliament" met on tlie ewenty- fifth at: of 
| Nomnitier and his majeſty, going to the houſe of 
| peers; opened the ſeſſion, by telling them, that no- 
thing was more deſtreable to him than a laſting peace, 
procured on ſuch honourable terms as would ſecure 
|. the Happineſs of his people. För that purpoſe, he 
ended to renew the negotiation 


He took notice, that he had 


good ally the king of Portugal, who was threatened 


by the whole Spaniſh army, in conſequence of the 
| intrigues of the French, who, notwithſtanding their 
numerous loſſes, ſeemed ſtill averſe to peace. 
concluded by telling the commons, that nothing 


He 


gave him ſo much unhappineſs" as the conſideration 
that his ſubjects were burdened with taxes; but then 


| there was a neceſſity for it, otherwiſe it would have 
been impoſſible to have defeated the enemies ſchemes, 
| fe ener dei ——— abortive. | 


ine] 
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verely cenſured 3 but they were approved of wi 


it Was pulsted, that the inhabitants ſhould enjoy 


ones depending on them. The iſland = Belliſie was huſban Peter II. was etabliching ſchools. and uni- 
Vith all the other iſlands depending on them, were vited from parts of get to come; and preſidg 


At this time the-duke of Bedford was ſent oer | ve inſiſted go retaining all. we might 
France in conſequence of the rage ad fy ſpirit ac Ihe. wg os 
home, and preliminaries for a general peace [were | | 96, 
figned at Fontainbleau, and nch U 1 | 
the commons on the Hinth of Detember. It was ex: 
pected that theſe preliaviparies would have been & | 


much oppoſitien, . which encaegſng the public 
tents more than — 74 

On the twelfth Auguſt, chis ear, the en was 
delivered of a'fon, who was ſoqn Alter created prince 
of Wales, and ſtill lives admiretl hy the people; ho 
. 3 OA nts day ſway the ſeeptet of theſe 


wi was now long In e Spain hal |= 

into a-ſnare, nging fo Germany was drench- 2 
_— blood; France was reduced to beggary, and 
the king of Pruſſia, who had weathered many 
aan eee ground againſt all-his enemies, LDFTEOL. 
und his treaſury exhauſted, and his country in ' a | 5575 
manner depopulated. Britain alone was vigondus, || 134 
for all oppoſitian had given way to Our ern, and and, 
therefore we had reaſon to expett peace pan what- 
ever terms we thaught proper to preſcxib.. 
A. D. 1763. Iße firſt thing of any... importance 
that took place during the beginning of this year was 
the treaty af peace concluded at. Docks. on the (tenth 
day of February. By this treaty there us to be a 
general releaſe of priſoners not then;exchapged, and 
they were to be ſ-nt home to their reſpective coun- 5 
7 
q 
| 
{ 


tries, at e expence af the ſovereign who had them — 5 9 ˖0 — | 
in .cuſtody, Canada; Nova - Scotia, and che iſland DT decent Pray, 6 — anf yvielully- 
of Cape Reon, were ceded to Great Britain; and eq 0 1 was malt cergainly an 28 of area + 


. Fra 90 1 0 . 5 15 oy wo 

7 11 far Dad 
Lal we. givilized Indians in Hook wanne wa 
Jliarized to > 


the free exerciſe of the Roman catholic 3 
the ſame way as if they had been under the French 
government. All ſuch af che inhabitants as did | 
hot chuſe to live under the Britiſh government, were A ho er of. enquiry in religzous maſters / of 
to have liberty to diſpoſe of their eſtates, and to res the e and ſuperſtition of the | Forbes 
move with their families to any part they thought and gradually Kh away; while commerce will be 
Proper only that they were obliged; conſiſtent with [| cultivated 2s lang as a good underſtanding ſubſifts 
principles of equity and common Enſe, to pay between ti er-coyptry and the colonies. | 
— debts as they had contraſted. th relpeſt to the affairs of the cantingas during 
The river Miſſiſippi was to be the boundary ber | rhis year, 4 ga s hg, had been e n- the 
tween the Britiſh and French colonies in North Ame- Wat, were employ 0 7 905 their pleeging woupds3 
rica; and in the Weſt- Indies, the: king of Great or, in gther words » they, were des voufig ie I 
Britain gave up to the French the conquered iflands || ſuch laſſes as they had ſuſtained. 
of Martinieo and Gbadalupe, with all the ſmaller || . The er Ruge, who had ſucceeded ber 


given in exchange for Minorca; and the Grenades, || verſities in he mie and learned. men were in- 


ceded to Britain. All our conqueſts on the river ,of || 9vcr them. Nor was the leſs attentive 30 commet6ial 
Senegal, were. confirmed to us; and in the Eaſt affairs; for ſhe oftabliſhed factories at ARraceh 9 
Indies part of the French ſettlements were reſtoted, || the Walga, and Archangel on the White Sea 
znd pats were retained, The French were obliged ; Germany, the king of Pruſſia, ever attentive 10 the 
to give up ſuch places as they had taken poſſeſſion of || intereſts of his Ee was employed in granting 
in Germany ;' and in conſequence of the king of || many inge Jad . to, the ider yoo 
Spain's giving up all pretenſion to F wal. and ced* || a, ſer ved him du the war, and in promgting 
ing it to the Engliſh, the Havannab, with the whole || n in 1d, be. cſtabliſhed a aGory. at Emb- 
iſland of Cuba, were to be reſtored. The king .of |} — Frieſlan t Hanover laying between that 
Pruſſia was to remain in the ſame condition he was-in; | province and his hereditary domipions, it could pot 
before the commencement of the war; and che ſame: || be umproved.in a proper manner. 
was to take place with reſpect to the empreſs queen... || The Dutch continued in their old tract af auric, 
Such were the principal articles in this treaty of the drudges. of all nations, and not friends ta z. 
peace, and much has been ſaid both for and againſt || France, Spain, and Portugal, vaderwent ng mat" 
it. On the one hand, it has been aſſerted, that as rial changes, and in Italy every thing was, quiet. Id 
we had, at a vaſt expence of blood: and treaſure, re- || England party diſputes ran very * they had 
duced the French nation to a ſtate. of beggary, ſo we || continued tp. do ever fince Mr. Pitt 
ought, in order to keep them humble, to have retained || ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, A political pg 
all the - conqueſts to ourſelyes ; for - by ſo doing, |] made its appearance, great offence was taken at it; 
their commerce being effectually ruined, they would || and a general warrant was iſfued t take the. anfhot, 
not have been able for many years to give us the leaſt | printers and publiſhers, into.cuſody. . Bur the = 
diſturbance. On the other hand, it was urged, by || = 4 gs: was, that,mo 1 175 was. inſerted in 
ſuch as were friends to the peace, that the advan of the warrant pl that the meſſenge 
to Britain was very great, and that we had not is af | _ orders to take the perſon of Mr. WH 0 a 
regained the iſland of Minorca, but that we had ac- || that time member. for Ayleſhpry, in Bug * 
quired the moſt extenſive territories in North Ame- || ſhire, However iniquitous and even}, ſtupid. 
rica and the Weſt Indies, which, if cultivated in a |{ tion was, yet it had been lang 2 Py 17 
proper manner, would turn out to the advantage of || of ſtate, and began to be conſidered "bu 
the niother-country, It Was urged further, that had! notwithſtanding the practice ſeemed. Ache 


. — — 


recovyer damages. 


ing been tranſmitted to general 


mu 


pm. 5 a 
long cuſtam, pet no ſooner did Mr. Wilkes find 
Himielf Injured, ; chan he moved the court; of Com- 


mon- Pleas fora writ of Habeas - Corpus: The wit 
being ſerved on the deputy.overnor of the Tower, 
where Mr. Wilkes was confined, he brought his pri- 


ſoner 0 Weſtmiier hall, where council was heard 
both for and againſt the legality of the commitment. 
Notice was gen in court, that Mr., Wilkes had 

been confined a cloſe priloger, that his friends had 
been denied admittance to hun, nor had he been ſo 
much as allowed the uſe of pen, ink or paper. Upon 
that the judges reprimanded the governor, and as they 
could notgive judgment on that day, he was ordered 
back to the Tower, where his friends and Jawyers 


: z « c 


were to haye free acces to him. 


m £ 6 


On the ſixth of May, being again brought 40 the 
bar, the lard chief, juſtice dehvered. the opinion of 
the court 3 namely, that the priſoner muſt be diſ- 
charged, and that as ſome: illegal actions had been 


| profes in the commitment, he was deſired to bring | 


is action at common lay for a treſpaſs, 


in order to 
A. P. 1764. This year naturally opens wich the 
hiſtory of the then ſtate of America; for altt 


peace had been concluded, yet the French, ever 
els, had ſtirred up ſeveral, of the Indian nations to 
murder ſuch of our people as reſided on the back 
ſettlements. Many of the innocent people were moſt 
barbarouſly. murdered; and, complaints thereof hav- 
mitted to get age, he reſolved to 
penetrate into thoſe remote e e inhabited by 
Fe fierce nations, called the Delawares and Shawa- 
peſe. In conſequence of that ſpirited feſolurion, 
colonel Bouquet was ſent from Fort Pitt, with a 
conſiderable number of forces; but it was ſo difficuls 
to croſs the rivers, and ſo dangerous to march thre! 
the woods, that he did not arrive at Tuſcarowas, the 
place where the troops were. to rendezvous. 


Neo ſooner had the ſavages ſeen a body of 


men in poſſeſſion of their towns, than they were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation ; for their 


chiefs had made them belieye that their woods were || out great oppoſition ; fut the Roman catholic pa 


inacceſſible ; but now they found that they had been 
deceiving themſelves. Knowing that it was not in 
their power to engage with dur forces; they had re- 
courſe to negotiation ; but the coloncl was too well 
convinced of their want of fincerity, to put any rruſt 
or confidence in their promiſes, He infaited chat all 
the F ſhould be delivered up, and. that they 
ſend deputies to Sir William Johnſon to treat of 

a peace. 
time, ddliyered vp-as bags gs for the Hab e per 
formance, of all the articles agreed on. Theſe pre- 
liminaries being ſettled, colanel Bouquet had all the 
priſoners delivered up to him, amounting to near 


Il clergy, Ie ſel 


armed 


Forty of tbeir chief men were, at the ſame 


four hundred, who had been cruelly confined in a 


The Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris repreſented to 


dhe French court, that ſome injury had been done x9 


our new ſettlers in the conquered iſlands in the Weſt || 
Indies; upon which the French miniſtry referred the || 


ſettlement of all diſputes of that nature to our go- 
vernor of Jamaica. At the ſame time, and for rea- 


ſons of a ſimilar nature, a remonſtrance was preſent: | 
ed to the court of Madrid, complaining that ſome of 


the Spaniſh ſubjects had driven the Engliſh logwand: 
cutters from the 2 of Honduras z upon which an 
order was ſent by the king of Spain to the governor 


enalties, to ſee that juſtice was done to the Engliſh. 


This order had the deſired effect; for ſuch as had | 


been diſpoſſeſſed, were again fe · inſtated, and all of || wretched ftate of poverty, that regardleſs of the 


them permitted xo carry on the, trade of logwood cuùt- 
ting without any moleſtation whatever. Upon the 
whole, jt appears that the geyernor had acted with- 
our orders; for the. King of Spain expreſſed grea 
relentment at his conduct, declaring that he ** no 
intention of infringing the articles of peace. 


had erept inte the government during the precedi 


| 


In Europe, during the former part of this year, 


RE: '\N 1 
6a © 11. | 14 A. D. 164. 


an event took place that has been artended with as 
fatal conſequences as any thing we meet with, either 
in ancient or modern hiſtory, . | 


| 


Poland, with reſpect to territory, a large fertile 
nation, adhered to the feudal law in its utmoſt rigour. 


There the government was Ariſtocratical, for altho' 
they had a King, yet his power was. To difcumſcribed 
that che government was; in every ſenſe uf the Word, 


lodged in the hands of the nobles. | Nb falyefts cat 


ever be happy under ſuch à government; unleſs we 
could. change «be nature of mon ;; for the Poliſh no- 


bles, like the'barans of old-in England and Scotland; 
and indeed like all: thoſe | barbatians HO overthrew 
the Roman empire; had che power bf! AO And 
death z they.could put their'tenants2tb death Wichedit 
being obliged e give an account of their conduct; 
that many innocent perſons were Tacrificed te the 


| Caprice, of a little tyrant, who conſidered himfeff as 
t tilt TSWAOT 1: 


"Ty air 


abeye law. n mi TOW e 
Auguſſ us, elector of Saxony, had been king of 
Poland about thirty years z but dying, it was neces. 
ſary to look out for one to ſucceed him; for in me 
cauntry.the king is chpfen by the nobled ang the 

ever happens that there is an elec- 
tion of a king of Poland, Without the other powets 
inter feting in it; each endeavours to (eſtabliſh ſome 
favourite of their on, and the canſequences often 
prove fatal to the unhappy ſubjects. The two ean- 
didates were the chor of Saxony, ſon of the late 
bing of Poland, whoſe intereſt was ſupported by 
Spain, France and Kuſtria; and the other was the 
prince Poniotowſk'; a Poliſh nobleman ef great for- 
tune, univerſal learning, agreeable manner; and un- 
ted morals, His cauſe was ſtrongly ſupported by 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſfia; bu 
moſt, of the biſhops and clergy wete his enemies, 
becauſe he had travelled over moſt proreſtant coun- 
tries in Europe, and ſeemed much addicted to a free 
and rational enquiry into every diſputed point in reli- 
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gion. 


The prince, bowever, was elected, but not with⸗ 
Irty 
| entered a proteſt again the proceedings' of the diet; 

and count Beanies, h,? . head of the 
proteſters, foding the danger be was in, raiſedd 4 
large body of forces id order to protect himſelf. He 
was aſſiſted by ſome of the national troops, who had 
been rendered mad by the fuggeſtiphs of 1 the prieſts, 
| and were now became real enthuſiaſts,” 
In the mean time à Ruſſian army entered Poland, 


# 


| and on the third of July the proteſters were defeated, 
| and obliged to take refuge in Turky. At the ſame 
time the king, who in Conſequence of a cuſtom of 
the country, had changed his name to that of Sta- 
niſlaus, ſet himſelf about cortecting ſuch abuſes as 
8 
reign i for ſo juſt were his notions ef natural rights; 
| and {o enlarged was his mind by reading ſtudy, and 
converſation, that like Agis, king of Sparta, he 
ſought to leſſen rather than enlarge the regal power. 
| In the Eaſt-Iudies things began to have a very 
ſerious appearance, particularly, with reſpect to the 
ſettlements of the Engliſh company, Mir Jaffier Aly 
| Cawny who had murdered his Maler, and had been 
made nabob in his room, began his reign in the moſt 
cruel manner, by ordering all thoſe who were related 
| to the late prince to be murdered ; and, at the ſame 


| 


s lent by the King of | tame, becauſe he was threatened to be chaſtized by the 
of Jucatan, commanding him, under the Tevereſt | 


| Engliſh, entered into a league wich ſeveral princes 
who promiſed him their aſſi ſtancte. oh $7. 
This extrayagance bad reduced: him to ſuch a 


obligations he was under to the Engliſh, he robbed 
ſeveral of their ſettlements; upon which the council 
at Calcutta, formed a deſign to. dethrone him, Ir 
is evident, however, that the crimes with which they 
charged him, were ſuch as did not come under their 
cognizance for whatever injury he had done to his 


| own ſubjects, yet it ſhould be remembered, that he 
0 | : „ 8:30 CN e OW. 07 Was 
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was, a rince who had no right to give an \atcount of [1 by his ma jeſty 'for eſtabliſhing 4 "Feginey" The: ak "0 

his 9 * any but the Great Mogul: Who Was | by is bein Takes off by x Gexth, She members of both 
his abſolute ſovereign. Dey 0 3099018601 ogy, re ſo ſenſible of th neceſſity of ſuch A mes. 

The company, however, Aerpeded in the exe tu- | ſure; cha "they preſented addreſſes to. h Is” ity; 

tion of their ſcheme:; ad the hahöobruſting way an an aft 1 ke 55 yy DAE Zeſty e 1415 & . 

6 'th nt ent to app queen, Wit nces © 64. 

i reigned. en ee ee and all che great vices" bf Nate 1 


7 


reſide at Calcutta, while: Meer Coſſim was placed vf | tegents - 
the chrone in: his ram. This gung place, who was || ger 'finofiry of Verne ; and t . His by | 
fon-in-layy to the former, was of a bold; Enrerpriſirh ould felder be allowed! to add 705 the num 
diſpoſitiaon; and being impatientsof reſtraint,” re- =x/ regents ſuch peHfons'a$_he thouglit proper, whoſe 
ſolved to throw. off KPIs nde on the Engliſh; names ſhould” be left, In caſe of his | death, {aled ur un 
Accordingly. he Renard ime by every med, in a deed, to be opened by the privy-couneil. This 
ſure he could ihinkof, and begaf th:exert that autho- || affair being ſettled, his 19 5 , being. indiſp ſed, 5 on 
rity. of which he conlidered. himſelf Jefally poſſeſſed. the eleventh of- May pror a. the parlt, 9 by 
lesben that the Engliſn EaſtdIndid: 3 — aFeq || commiſſion, after ſuch "bills as Had hal ee uſes 
dae metives of avarice; and as they had been in: received the royal 9 5 en +45 
ed with many privileges by his ptedeceſſor he On the Bfiventh 0 Aug guſt this yeat, Francis; 
5 1 to ſtrip them of them, and cireumſtribe || eniperor ef Germany, ,died- {uddenly x Tf pruck, 
their power within narrower bounds. . This' alartned hither he had gone to take leave of p ks nd ow ſon, 
the company; and. Mr. Vadſittart, the | goyernor, || 50 whom he had given the” teh uſcahy, - 
— concluded A: treaty; with him on Aiſad an- Much bleod and treaſure had been TT b) 
tageous terms, the council at Calcutta were ſo much Great · Britain in raiſing this prince to The” Imperial 
offended, that they entered a. proteſt againft it. They throne; ald, i in Juſtice to him, it miriſt be. acknow: 
aeg. that he had gone beyond the bounds of his ledged, that although His conſort took © part with the 
commiſſion, and had aſſumed t himſelf a power French dls the hare Wär, and involved Hetſhuſband 
with which the company hadi never inveſted him; in the quarre yet he was, in ſentiments, to the aft, 
and therefore they refuſed to abide by the treaty. a friend to England, "ind? Tateful. fox the kindi neſs 
The event of theſe; things yas,' that war was te they had ſhewn him.” 'Prahcis was ſucceeged by 1 ; 
c lared by the nabob agaibſt the Eaſt- India eompany; fon J oſeph, WhO had deen previouſly | elected Ang af 
and ſome of his forces; ſurprized; ahd cruelly c<ur- the Romans; 3 4 Prince of great. abilities, "inflexible 
dered a, party. of the Engliſh troops. Such as were virtue, trist integrity, and honoured. : and beloved 
taken priſoners they immediately put to death. But of his ſubjects; 5 . 
this barbarity did not long remain unpuniſhed; for While the French continued to ſüpber Tt the Genoele 
| 1 0 Adams having -marched againſt them, tber againſt the oppreſſed Corſicans, other nations were 
| atna, a ſtro city; While the nabob, who found employed'in'pr ee for gra and egthymence, 
| it impractięab 44 to carry on the war, fled to che do- particularly enmatk,” here great encouragement 
minions of Sujah Dowla, a-neighbouring nabob, who || Was given to all ſuch as invented any new machine 
acted as grand visier 15 the Great. fogul. Ui But that could be of fervice to the: public. 128 
although that prince granted him an aſylum in his In the Eaſt. Indies, All the] petty p ri ices ak ie 1 5 | 
territories, yet he refuſed to give him any. farther || the Europeans: as invaders ; and, perkia 115 the con ut 
aſſiſtance, leſt he ſnoiild have brought e of ſome of them has giy en too muc reaſon for che 
the reſentment, of the Englim. I uſe of ſuch an appellationß. Whatever diſpures theſe 
Such was: the general fa of. public affairs. at the || eaſtern princes 5 ae a , yet no ſooner | 
end of this. years and a Ichov the flames of civil || is one of them oppreſſed by an of the Europeans, 
Part yet there was than his cauſe bebe char of Re whole, and they 
itele reaſon to imagine 3 Great Britain would be are ready to join in ſupport of their neight our. $0 
3 gc de 10 9! f te We have alread y ſeen how deſperate the affairs of 
A, D. 1768. On the tenth of January, che par- | the nabob, Meer Coſſim, Were at the concluſion of 
iament of Great- Britain was opened at Weſtminſter the laſt year; ; and, mich about the. fame; time, died 
by. his majeſty, who, in his ſpeech, informed the | the brave major Adams, whoſe courage and conduct | 
members, that there was nat the leaſt teaſon to 51 had long ſupported the affairs of "the company. 
that the peace of Europe would, in the leuft, be || This event gave life to Meer Toffim, who having 
diſturbed ; for all the powers on , e. received a powerful reinforcement, took the field: 
intent on cultivating the Den of Great- Britain, but major Monro, who ſucceeded to the command in 
and, adhering to the articles of the peace! TO the || chief of the company's forces, a brave. officer, who, 
commons. his: majeſty recommended the cultivation || from his youth, had been brought vp to arms, 
of. thoſe provinces which had been taken durin the | marched out to attack him. 65 
war; and, above all things, to pteſerve among them. The Indian troops, as is uſual on ock occaſt NS, 
ſelxes harmony and unanimity, às the only means of | were extremely numerous; but then they were but 


promoting the public He concluded by telling. | little acquainted with Military diſcipline, and only 
the members of both ouſes, that every ſcheme pro- 


| fit” to fight in detached. parties, where they cou! 
poſed or undertaken by them for the happineſs of his || have an "opportunity of attacking the Engliſh by 
ſubjects, ſhould receive his hearty concurrence; and ſurprize. They were, however, ſtrongly encamped, 
that in all things where it was neceſſary to impoſe when major Monro came up; with them on the twenty- 
taxes, he defied: them to make them as eaſy as poſ:' || ſecond'of October; ſo thar not thinking it prodent, 
ſihle, that the e micht not ws. too muck ur- to engage for the preſent, he halted within ſight of 
thened. them, but ſtill out of the reach of their cannon. 
Both houſes; preſented. loyal addreſſes: : 428 the Next day, about nine in the morning, the major 
houſe of commons, in order to raiſe the ſupplies for finding, that if he remained any longer inactive, the 
the current year, reſolved to put the Americans on on, would! be e reſolved co 1 0 the line 
the ſame footing as the inhabitants of Great-Britain, || « 
by obliging them to pay ſtamp-duties. - Great oppo? | 
ſition was made, to this bill, but ar laſt it paſſed, and” |] 
received the royal aſſent. At the ſame time, ſurveyors in about 7 Wan he Enemy | 310 to pits ok 
were ſent over ta the.neiw ceded-iſlands in the Weſt and left on che field of battle Ix. thonfand, killed, 
Indies, to divide them into pariſhes, and make ſuch beſides one hundred and thirty pieces. of cannon, 
other regulations. as were neceſſary. "4, 29212421] with their military cheſt. arms and. arnimunition., ies. 
5 The only buſineſs of any importance that came Such was the fituation of affalrs it in the Eaſt- -In . 
before the parliament this ſeſſion, beſides the raifing : when major Monro + Was recalled ; and dir Rober 


the lupplicy, was the conſideration of a propoſal made ||. F lercher, an officer brought up in the. compare 
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ice; Was appointed to icommand-in his room. he freely expoſed his perſon in the moſt hazardous 


He took the field as foot as he urrived f and marched 


about one hundredand' fifty miles up the river Ganges, 


where be attacked ſeverdl of the enemy's fort; and 


made cht garriſons priſoners of war: 


In America, gteat diſturbances ha opened won = 
count of the ſtamp- act 20 for although the mother- 
. ſums of money in ſup- 

0 


country haſte ns of p- 
orting the colonies, yet the inhabitants refuſed to 


de taxed by any beſides their own repreſentatives in 
their provincial aſſemblies. Scurrilous papers were 
publiſhed in moſt of the 0 capital towns, reflecting l 
dh the adminiſtration; and, in general, mobs and tu- 


mults took place every where. The geſtlemen who 
had. been ſent over from England to act as officers of 


the ſtamp- duties, were ſeized by the populace, and 


obliged to ſwear that they would for ever renounce 


as were ft 


in the inoſt ignominious manner and one gentleman, 


more obnoxious to them than the reſt, was forced to 


deliver up all his papers, ſo as to give eyidence againſt 


himſelf; a circumſtance the more cruel, becauſe he 


only acted in a public character. © eV 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that theſe riots were carried 

on altogether by the populace, for undoubtedly many 
rſons of the higheſt rank in thoſe parts ſecretly 

fomented the diſturbances. This appeared evident 
ſoon after; for no ſooner had theſe diſaffected perſons 

ſeen the ſucceſs: of the rioters, than they pulled off 


tte maſle, and joined with them. 
In the mean time, the governors of the provinces 


convened: the aſſemblies, and f that they 
1. 


ſhould, by ſome public act, make good the loſs of 
the ſufferers; but this they refuſed to do, although 


they condemned the conduct of the rioters, ' and 


offered rewards for apprehending them. This be- 
haviour of the aſſemblies was approved of by their 
conſtituents, the freeholders, who gave them direc- 
tions to oppoſe: every tmeaſure: that ſhould tend to- 


wards promoting the execution of rhe ſtamp- act, 


and to leave nothing undone in order to get it re- 
pealed; all which they promiſed to comply with; 
o that the governors knew not in hat manner to act. 
At laſt. eee ſo far as to avow and 
acknowledge, that every thing done by the populace 
was conſiſtent with that duty they owed to their 


country. That a general union might be formed 
between the colonies, committees were eſtabliſhed ro' | 
carry on a correſpondence; with the leading members, 


and ſupport the common cauſe. Indeed, there was 


ſuch harmony among all the members of the different 
aſſemblies, that their eſtabliſning committees was 


only a matter of form. The magiſtrates refuſed to 
act under a ſtatute that ſeemed injurious to their 
country, and the gentlemen of the law refuſed to 
plead unleſs: the act was repealed. All public buſineſs 


was now at a ſtand; the courts. of law were ſhut; || 


and the merchants were afraid to ſend their goods to 


America, leſt they ſhould be deſtroyed: ſo that trade 
ſeemed at an end; and the total extinction of com- 


merce, the only ſupport of the colonies, was on the 
point of being totally extinguiſhed. ro 
Such was the diſtracted ſtate of our colonies in 
North-America, when, to the inexpreſſible regret of 
all thoſe who wiſhed. well to their country, his royal 
highneſs William, duke of Cumberland, departed 
this life, at his houſe in Upper Groſvenor- ſtreet, on 
the laſt day of October, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. This prince had been, from his moſt early 
youth, deſigned for the command of the army; = 


U 


and gentlemen's ſons, who, along with himſelf, were 

trained up in military exerciſes. Being properly 

qualified, he accepted of an enſign's commiſſion in 

the guards, and roſe from one ſtation to another, 

till at laſt he became the commander in chief. Ever 

attentive to the intereſts of his royal father's ſubjects, 
66 N 


thile only à boy, he formed a company of noblemeff 


all connection with thoſe employments to which they 
had been appointed. Such of the natives in Boſton 

alpedted to have countenanced the act, had 
their houſes burnt down. The magiſtrates were treated 


enterprlzes duringethe war in Germany and Flanders; 
and at the battle of Dettingen, when only arrived 
torthe rank of à colonel, lie commanded his own. 
jj regiment; and received a wound on the thigh while 
1 enemy. His prudence and va- 
Jour in ſuppreſſing an unnatural rebellion; are well 
known to the nation in general; ſo'rhat nothing need 
be ſaid of it in chis place. As a friend to merit in 
diſtreſs; he never neglected any opportunity of re- 
'warding either officers or ſoldiers who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of their country. 
During the interval that took place between the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle and the breaking out of 
the war 1736, he conſtantly aſſiſted in the privy- 
council; and when ordered to take upon him the 
command of the allied army in Hanover; he chear- 
fully obeyed; although he knew that the French 
5 forces were double his number, If his ſucceſs was: 
of his army; and when he thought proper to reſign 
all his public employments, he retired to a private 
ſtation, and ſpent the remainder of his life in giving 
eee ee to induſtry. Upon the whole, 
his highneſs was a wiſe counſellor; an able general, 
and indulgent maſter ; and, what is ſtill more than 
any of theſe, he was a good mann: 
On the ſeventeenth. of December; the parliament 
aſſembled; when his majeſty informed them of the 
diſturbances which had ri in America; and re- 
commended to them to take it into their ſerious con- 
ſideration, by laying down ſome plan for ſupporting 
the dignity of government, without injuring: the 
rights of the people. A ddreſſes were preſented by 
both houſes: and the year cloſed with the death of 
prince Frederick William, his majeſty's youngeſt 
brother, who had been long im a'declining way, and: 
at laſt departed this life at Carleton-houſe on the 
denty-ninth of December, in the ſixteenth year of 


A. D. 1766. This year opened with arcounts from 
many parts of the world of people who had been long 
confined in chains of ſlavery, beginning to aſſert 
thoſe rights which belonged to them as men. The 
Georgians, a body of people who inhabit a vaſt tract 
of land near the Caſplan ſea, and ate members of 
| the Greek churchy had been long oppreſſed by the 
Turks; and as their women ate extremely — dhe | 
He were obliged to ſend ſome of the moſt beautiful 
to Conſtantinople/every'year, to repleniſh the ſeraglio 
of the Grand Signior, as well as thoſe of the great 
| officers of ſtate, -: | _ WE: HL PREPRINT 00 IMAC 
This was certainly a moſt ſhameful and unnatural 
tax, and therefore theſe people reſolved to ſhake it 
off. They were conducted in this undertaking by 
prince Heraclius, the deſcendant of one of their 
ſovereigns, a brave commander, and he defeated the 
Turks in ſeveral engagements; but not being pro- 
erly ſupported by the Ruſſians, who were jealous of 
is power, he was obliged to drop the whole, and 
take ſhelter in the northern parts of Perſia. 
In Egypt, and in the iſland of Cyprus, ſeveral 
inſurrections happened, in conſequence of the cruel- 
ties exerciſed on the inhabitants by the Turkiſh ba. 
ſhaws, who ſeemed as if they had been ſent to thoſe 
countries, not to govern, but to deſtroy the people, 
by depriving them of the few privileges they had left; 
But an army of janiſaries being ſent againſt them, 
they were ſubdued, and once more obliged to ſubmit 
Weine eee Ho in ht 3G. 
[In Poland, where the proteſtants, and thoſe of 
the Greek church, are called Diſſidents, a ſcheme 
was gradually opening to deluge that fertile country 
in blood. I he pope had ſent a bull or order to the 
clergy, commanding them to procure an act, that no 
perſon ſhould be ſuffered to live in Poland who did 
not believe and profeſs the Roman Catholic religion, 
although both Greeks and proteſtants had been, by 
the moſt ſolemn treaties, endowed with thoſe pri- 


: 


vileges. 


pan 


? 


n Remonſtrances 


not equal to his wiſhes, it was owing to the inferiority 
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Remonſtrances in favour of - thoſe diſſidents had 
been preſented by ſeveral courts, particularly-that-of, 


: 


| 


| 


Peteriburgh z but no regard having been paid to them. 
by the diet or ſenate of Poland, an army of Ruſſians! 
approached within a few miles of Warſaw, .. The 
Ruſſian general publiſned a declaration, which was 
ſupported by another from Mr. Wroughton, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador; but the diet, inſtead of com- 
plying, declared, chat they would adhere to the pope's 
bull, which had been publiſhed in all the churches by 
order of the prince prim ate. 
The king ſaid all he could in favour of the diſſi- 
dents z and when he found that he could not prevail, 
he left the diet, thinking thereby to diſſolve it; bu 
the prince primate; in virtue of his office as ſecond; 
reſident, continued ſitting ſeveral days, till the de- 
. 5 ſo high, that all the members retired. In 
the mean time, the king, bleſſed with an. open, en- 
larged mind, looked with abhorrence on all manner 
of; perſecution ; and although he made uo, attempt 
to change the eſtabliſhed religion of his country;:;yet: 
he hated every. thing that tonded- towards preventing 

a free inquiry; ino-diſputed points; 1 3h f 
During the month ef March this year, greatdiſtur-/ 
bances happened in Spain, particularly: in Madrid, 


& 
* 


4 


| 
| 
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„ * 


had, from his early ,yauth,. been much addicted to 
French cuſtems; and having introduced their dreſs 

into his court, he ꝓubliſhed an etlict, | commanding; 
all his ſubjects to have their. cloaths made in the ſame 
manner. Nothing is more inveterate than prejudice, 
Spaniards had been, time immemorial, accuſtomed 
to their long cloaks, they looked upon the order as 


an infringement of their liberty. A ſignal having 


hren given, ſoma thouſands of- men, all citizens, 
ſurtounded the; palace, and were fired upon by the 
guards, who killed: ſeveral of them. Their numbers, 
 hawever, continued to äncreaſe, till towards evening, 
when a meſſenger was ſent to demand their reaſons for 
acting in ſuch a: manner; upon which they cried our, 

h — meant no harm to the king, but that they 
wanld heve che blood of the marquis of Squillacgi. 
That nobleman, by, birth an Italian, had been Jong 
prime miniſter to the king, and to him the people 
aſcribed. all the innovations which had been made in 
their dreſs. The marquis was too ſenſible ef his 
dange ager to remain any lon r among a peo le Wh 
fought his life; and pots, cn having and per- 
miſſien, he ſet out, with his lady and family; For 
Italy. His departure quieted the populace, who 
immediately ditperſed ; but the king was ſo much 
offended at the loſs of his favourite, that he left 


Madrid, and reſided, during the remainder of the 


year, in the Eſcurial, about thirty miles diſtant. 


The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt-Indies were in 


flouriſhing ſtate; for general Carnac, who com- 


manded the company's forces, obtained a compleat 
victory over the Murrattas, a fierce people, whom | 
Sujah Dowla had brought into the field. Sujakl 


Dowla, with 4 ſpirit which would have done honaur 

do an ancient Roman, reſolved to throw himſelf on 
the mercy of the conquerotr i but fitſt aſſiſted his 
friends in making their eſcape, being regardleſs of 
himſelf while they. were ſafe. Accordingly, he ſur- 
rendered to general Carnac, rely ing ſolely on his 
generoſity. 4 : A FIT SEL] : ha 114110 Sint 34 HFS WS 
During . theſe tranſactions, lord Clive arrived at 
engal, in the quality of governor of all the com. 
pany's forts and fertlements, with an unlimited power 
to ack in what manner he pleaſed. This was, per- 
haps, the moſt flouriſhing year for the Eaſt- India 
company, for they acquired an immenſe treaſure; 


but that has proved fatal to this nation; for the riches 
in the Eaſt being brought into England, has extended 
luxury throughout every part of the nation. The 
rents of landed eſtates have been raiſed to ſupport it, 
by which the prices of all the neceſſaries of life have 
increaſed fo faſt, that although no ſcarcity has 
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.takemplact, et. many doof out . induſtrious pour 
reduced to the greateſt; hardſhips. 


ſhould ſuffer, and the publie oretmit houbd! 


the trading towns in che nation, 
the ſtamp- act had done great igjury:: 
manufactures; and humbly. praying, 


having reſigned all his employmients -the:prece 


Barcelona, and ſome other cities. The king of Spain 


| 
pe 
ing right 
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An Eoglaed, the. great objec of nutionub concert; 
Was the: conduct © 5 J Ou the fours 
teenth of January; his mageſty went tothe huſk of 
peers, where, in a long ſpeeth,, he adviſech the mem. 
bers to haſten heir proteecings, beſta rammeres = 
to pa, 
„and linoft all 
Wade 
| | that they wu 
take: the whole into their confideration, and! grant 
ſonable. »0t va DSxot 8 -c arly 
Great. debates atoſe concerning the matter ch 
tained in theſe; petitions and two parties ii the houſe: 
of commons were txtrenicly-: vidlem agninſt tach 
other. It is heteſſary to take notice; thut dhis famous 
ſtampaact had been ſtrongly; ſuppotted by Ms Gen 
ville, flrſt lerd' of: the treaſury ; but that gentlenmm 


Petitions were, at the lame 
ment by the merchants: of ; 
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in-his room. E Ji 4 * © 21 7 Foie ; 
Mr. Grenville, wich all, his friends, ſtood upiw 
defence of the act: they urged,: that nothing cold | 
be. more reaſonable, than that thoſe who! were the 
natural ſubjedts of Great⸗Britain, nduriſhed by it 
manufactures, and ptateRted by its arinies anti na vis 
ſhould contridute towards the ſupport of goven n 
ment, as well as thoſe who hve in the mother. cry 
They added, that it was beneath-the dignity of gad 
vernment to: repeal laws, in order to pleaſe a factidus 
people: and doncludet by reifrark ing, chat if onco 
ſuch an indulgence vas granted, no laws would ever, 
| for the future, ( become binding upon them; ſo that 
a ſtep of ſuch a naturt would be an introduction u 
many evils, and, in the end, encourage the Amerigaus 
to atteript to throw off. all ſubjectiom to the Eritiſn 
I be ſame party dwelt long on the conceſſions which 
had been made by ſome of our princes toctheir ſub- 
jects, and the fatal conſequences which flowed from 
them. I bey ſaid, chat it had been acknowledged by 
| the- party, that Britain had a legiſlatiee au- 
thority over the American colonies, 'and':thetefbre, 
taxation Þeihg only à part of legiflation, no man of 
common ſenſe, acquainted) with the firſt principles of 
logic, could ſtand up in defence of the conduct ef 
thoſe ho had oppoſed the age. 
On the other hand, the great principle contended 
for was, that all bodies corporate, -eſtabliſhed by 
charters, writs, or patents from the crown; were never 
taxed but in their own/ aſſemblies { that the counties- 
palatine-of Durham and Cheſter, which are held by 
| preſcription; had never been taxed but in their own ' 
afNetnblirs; till they were, by ſtatute; mcorporated 
wich the Engliſh Parliament. Nay; they went farther, 
and in ſiſted, that Wales, long after the reign of Ed. 
ward J. was not taxed, nor did that practice com. 
mence till 4hey. were repreſented in parliament: chat 
the dutchy of Lancaſter, although eſtabliſſied by ae 
of parliament, had never been taxed till it ſent mem. 
bers; and the clergy, as a collective body, had co 
tinued 0 tax themſelves in their owti'convocations 
till the reign of Charles II. when they -voluntarily 
gave up that privilege, and ſubmitted to be -raxed 
with: the other frecholders: that all the chartett 
granted to the colonies are ſo many grants from tas 
crown ; and, conſidered in that light, all' the rights 
A of free: born ſubjec̃ts fiwed dow to 
them: that, in the interpretation of any: diſpute con- 
cerning right, it was an invariable marim in dau M 
keep to that ſide where there were feweft: doubts 1t& 
maining: Thus it was evident that the counties pa- 
latine, &c. had neyer been taxed till they were firſt 
reſented ;::and' as they held their 3 rivileges by 
grants fm the crown, ſo the Ameri We 
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| (ie footing," and ought to be Conſſcderech in the” ſume J glory; every ſeheme propoſed by them had been 
RE ion NO ST INC e e DOT ARE | carried im executſon; and (what perhaps will 
Precedents were quoted from many paſſages in hiſ- furprize all future ag) they were beloved ' by the 
2... [ore babe go A 
the Tyrians to the Carthapimians; 5 emigrated |]. t e WI or'; but ' tie MINUS ot ſove- 
— and from a ſmall colony with a charter, reigns, as well 6 private perfdns; ars equally ſubject 
from them, er 4 . e | N : | | ; 
they becathe's moſt flouriſhing coriaionwealth, That to Thanges, and even for the ſame trüfting reaſonb- 
o b hagny bs ditcoreteg baevrpibel 
opprefied Britiſh fubjeRs,! whs preferred Nöderty to ible reader, rhe King, on the thitrierh'of July, made 
fiabery, Eren ih the Unhofpitabſe deferts of "America. [|| the following cHunges in rhe filiſtiſtry ptehunges that 
That as they were feilt ertfemely poor; and as they not only ſurpfiſed thę ſubjects of Brita bur likrwiſg 
dad gone dntg thoſe parts to erb y Rberty, b nothing I alf tHe cburts in Eürbße The duke of Grafton Was 
ccud br more menfonable tar to attempt to de. | eonftituted! ffrſt lord of the treaſury, in the room of 
prive them of ir. Many argemzents were made ue the! matqdis" of Reckingham; Jord Carnibder'iwas 
of out of 'Lotk,'Puffendorf; Harrin ne Monte Kein fot from NoftHarmpron, where he was on the | 
quieu, nd ſeveral other avriters off natural d. e elrevit, and create lord high-chahe tler, in che room 
To lf this'it was replied bythoſe Who of ſed ths | of the earl of Northington, made preſident” of the 
repeal of the AR, that the arguments Brougirt in de If Guticil; the carl ef Shelburne 'was'wmade ſetretäry 
bene of ide Ameticans, did nor'apply 46 Any gen of fate in che rbom of the àuke of Richmond yi Me: 
propefition chat had Deen advanced in the debate? I) Pitt was Ereated earl of Chatham, arid made ford 
That che precedents brought From” Miffory"adtuahy If phivfiſeaT; "amd Me: Townſhend was dppolnced chans 
defeateck eit on intefftton; for as t Wales, 2 chancellor of the Wehequer, in the foonr of Mn 
conquered pro e mo e e ; Arfsell With'teſpeft to theſe changes it muſt 


valuable privilege, to fuffer them to ſend er reſents? | be femembered, that for ſöme years the mipiſtry had 
tives to parliament; nor had they obtained: in they been ſe often e forme ſuppoſed the | peo? 
ple Were Fot t Beatquainred with any thing trat. 

= at the helm of pink but rhe A — 

brought every thitig' to ght; for the diſcontented 

fie ve chen ken on each witie) ty 2, 
' SYNCH was tHeſtate af political affairs in England; 
wheh, off theArſt ef October, tlie princeſs Caroline 

Natlfds, youngeſt" daughter of che late prince of 

Wales, and fiſter- to his majeſty, was married 

| proiy at St. Jae ss, to the king of Denmark, and 

herr day ſet out for 'Harwichy She way accopa- 
| nied by her royal brother the duke of Glouceſter, 
ards and em the eigftecnth of theiſame month ſhe arrived 
in Tifery at Altena, Whereſhe was mer by the kingy 

| (hare nüptials were” Totembizet!! accofding ro the 


„ 


ples The pathamefit ter on xhe eleventh of November, 
and there avifg Beek | re re 
tire high price! rprovitiohs and i ſurrections in -dif> 
j] ferevit parts of the chmtry, his majeſty recommend. 
ed the ſtate of th Nations to both houſes, and deſired 
thitthey would, Tt their deliberations; fix on fome 
Plant: for the relief of his diſtreſſed ſubjects. 
„He teld them,” that the diſcontents among the peor 
plehad led them te Smit many acts of violence on 
the rem of their fellow ſubjects, from miſtaxen no-. 
tlors"thati they had been the voluntary cauſe of al 
their ſufferings! That contrary to his own inclina- 
| hs eions, bur conſiſtent wick the neceſſity he was under 
being finiſhed, a bill was beg TR e ro ſupport thedignhity of government, he had iſſued 
without che Naſt oppoſition;:to ſecure the fole depen- || ſpecial commMions for the trials of the: rioters, that 
dence of the colonies on Great Britain, and then || t e public peace might be preſerved, and the minds 
anorher bil was brought im for the repeal of the ef the lower elaſſes of people ſo much (intimidated; 
ſtampbact, Which alfs paſſed into a e. chax they would be afr to offend. He added, that 
On thefixth of June his mejeſty went to the houſe || he had concluded a commercial treaty with the em- 
bf peers tid put an end to the ſeſſidns of parliament preſs of Ruffia, which he hoped would be of great 
in a ſpeech, "wherein he informed them, that with || benefit to his fubjects; and took notice of the mar-. 
teſpect to his connection with foreign powers, every || rizge of his ſiſter to the king of Denmark, a circum- 
thing wore a peaceable aſpect; for as to the diſtrac- || ſtance that would ſtrengthen the proteſtant intereſt. 
tions in Poland, we were but very remotely concern? He concluded, by apo, Fo commons that he con- 
ed with, though he had done all in his power to bring || Bded in their wiſdom and fidelity for raiſing the ſup: 
abodt à reconciliation between the contending par- | plies; and recommended unanimiry to all the mem. 
” He cold therm, that the public buſiheſs ſettled by || As the miniſtry had been recently changed, great 
them. had been of a very intricate, as well as ati ac oppoſition was made in the houſe to every thing pro- 
cumulated nature, and applauded their conduct in [| poſed by adminiſtration. Nay ſome of the diſcarded 
being ſo alliduous in rhediſcharge of it. He added, adherents went ſo far as to attempt to paliate, and 
that nothing could give him greater pleaſure than to even excuſe the rioters, who had riſen in different 
heat that all his ſubſects, -whether at home of abtbad, parts of the county. However, it was agreed upon 
wete united in pfihciples of harmony, fo as to promote | by che greateſt majority in both houſes, that addrefſes 
the good of each other, and concluded by telling of thanks ſhould te preſented to his majeſty, and then 
them, that horwithſtanding the encreaſe of his family; I they adjourned till after the holiday: 
he would attend to the ſtricteſt economy, in order ts I] A. B. 1767. The firſt object that attracted the 
make the public ex pences as Hittle as pofſible. notice of parlament this ſeſſions, was the ſtate of the 
The midiftry, at the head of whom was the mar: [| Eaſt India company, which was now become ex- 
quis of Rockingham, were now in the height of tremely rich, and actually exerciſed a ſovereign au- 
05 | thority 
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Americans being poor: it wes/eonfuted bydally "ents 
perienee, 225 001g 0 03 eri Gain 


Such were the àr zuctents müde ufe of” by both par: 


men, the ipartial hiſt6riah will only! relate facts 
without drawing inferences frotthem!' The debdtes 
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4 
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thority over; their euleenen * e all wiſe miniſters 
ſuch a circumſtance muſt have been very alarming , 


and therefore a committee was 115 to examine 
into rel affair. The charter of the compeny! was 


all theſe papers were aber 5 f The 


Jen ſtated by adminiſtration Was, What right [| | 
looked 


| not the ſole. cauſe of their uin. It had. 
By: their chien they wee even. excluded 2" 1 uin. been a à cpn- 
1 any conqueſts; and yet it was certain that 


had the Wee eee to ee \Jurils, 
« giction? 7 


they had ſubdued ſeveral of the prinees in India, and 
" annexed their domintons to them own ſertlements., ary 
was urged further; that ſuch. powers veſted, ini4;cor- 
porate body of merchants was inconſiſtent. wich t 


hature of government, derogatory: to che dignity of 


the Fromn:, and injurious to the generality.of the ſub- 

That if the government was. w-ſupport them, 
hen: all thoſe acquiſitions; of territory became the | 
property of, the crown, otherwiſe a; principle would 
take place ſimilar to that in the feudal law, Where 
regalities were eſtabliſhed; and. the chief enjoyed a 
cgommutative juriſdiction with 'the ſovereign. That 
ſuch practices would contribute towards the promat- 
ing confuſion: among all ranks of ſubjects; 4. might 


in the end lead us back to a ſtate of barbariry, equal | 
to that in which qur predeceflors were five hundred | 


years ag OL) 19” 


On 2 ar A bd. thoſe ho. . Fd = 
right of the company, argued in the following man- 
ner. They ſaid, that the words of the charter were 


neral, and therefore the. notion ef acquiſitions wa 


implied by inferences. drawn from conſequences, with- 
ouran afſigned ſpecification... That hy ſuch a chain 
e of. reaſoning, 


ey ie RO: Goo made i in Ame. 


the Ie in 3 It — urged, chat | 


if the crown had any claim on the company, the 


courts of law were open, where there was not he 
leaſt doubt but juſtice would be done to all parties; 
and as the houſe of commons was not à court. .of 


judicature, fo it had no right to meddle with oints 
of law, nor could it decide on any: legal privileges 


That if ever ſuch an event ſhould take place, as 7 — 1 


of the commons aſſuming a power to judge in mat: 
ters of law, it would prove fatal to the ſubjects in 


general, who would chuſe that their reſpeRtive pro- 


perties ſhould be intruſted in other hands. 


The diſputes were carried on with great MEE YT. by | 


both parties, and the reſult was, that the company 
ſhould, during the ſpace of two years enſuing, pay 


a certain ſum to the government; and that no divi- 
_ tend of their: ſtock ſhould be made without the con- 
ſent of a general court of proprietors. 


On the twenty-fourch of June his majeſty put. ; an 
end to the ſeſſions of parliament, and on the ſeventeenth 


of September following, his royal highneſs the duke 
of York; who had gone abroad in order to make the 


tour of Italy, died at Nonne, a menen Kale 
beyond Provence. 

With reſpect to public 1 on; $04 continent of 

Europe; an event took place little ex Red, and 


which ſurprized moſt people. It is well known. that 
Italy, once the ſeat of learning, has been for many 
ages the mother and nurſe of ſuperſtition; and from 
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as ſome of them erer at ft 


* D LY 


thence originated all thoſe ridiculous 6 ceren 
debaſed the chriſtian religion, and made it reſo * 0 
the roſſeſt paganiſm, for ſuch is the nominal — . 

ormed in popiſh churches, that a ſtrange 1 


rw woul! 
conſider. it in much the 6 lame b ht as Wt 
| | the: antient e 4 Het! oy Nr e 
For —— 3 by 


jel 
Fw Thar — had been eſtabliſhed — a 
| hundred years, and in that time had; tiſen to ſuch 
fame, that they became objects e Therkousp, aadtee 
| relentment to the other orders. It is true, they, were 
become ſo affluent | chat even princes might haye 


upon them as dangerous riynls;, bot chat Was 


e e pronaes and other great men, to 


make them their confeſſors; and it is well known 
that he who acts the part: of e 
may, with e 


niſter: Vn ſecrets e 
to 1 in oppo 


— 9 to baniſh ——— 10 5 8 | 
n ty" years ay wat 9 N= + 


Kc. many A Bre ale 
tries; but it is to be hoped, 2 
dians will take care to prevent youth from NT 7 


| duced hy them Air 
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it was impoſſible to bring the contending 
| diffidents; formed themiclves.ingo's i as ody 


In Ruſſia, the avert bad furnmoprdegdl the lern. 
ed men in her empire to aſſemble at Moſcow, in or- 
der to compile:a code of laws, which was the more 
JET ned by bf the — Php of ſub- 
Leers governed by different laws, and t r 

n Witiu each other contributed rn pins 
rns claimants to private property, an ed 
r courſe of LG ear th RE 
"Ih oland, the diet once more aſſembled but as 
arties to an 
agreement, the tiobles, ho wereſ at the hea of th 


their own, preſervation, -../  -.,, 

+ The attenzion.of all.the people-in Europe was, thi 
year, directed to Corſica, an iſland, in the Mediterrz- 
gean, almoſt adjoinipg to the iſland of Sardinia. It 
is extremely fertile and populous, - and:ſome centuries 
ago, had been given by the pope to the republic of 


Flſa; but the Genoeſe took it, and for many years 


treated the inhabitants in the moſt arbitrary and cruel 


manner. The ſpirit of liberty, however, was not 


extinct, it wanted only the breath of a hero to 


it; and-ſuch. a one was found in the i perſon of the 


famous Paoli, a native of the iſland; but had tra- 


velled into other countries, where he had learned «4 


art of war. The prudence and valour of that hero 
will be tranſmitted to the lateſt ages, but we ſhall ſee 
in the ſubſequent part of this work, that averpoyered 
by numbers, he was obliged to abandon the Aland. 
On the:twenty-fourth of November the parliament 


met, and was opened by his majeſty, who told the 


members that he had aſſembled them at ; ſo.,carly. 4 
period, that they, might have time to deliberate with 
ſteadineſs and judgment; and, in, particular, he .re- 
commended. to them the ſtate of Fae: pation wit 
reſpect to the price of proviſions. , . -... 

The firſtʒ and indeed the principal ſubjct engaged 
the attention of both houſes was: of ſuch a nature, 


chat nothing equal t to ĩt happened ſince the For 
tion. 


| A D. 1968. 


been reduced by the exorbitant price of proviſions, 
became matter of ſerious conſideration z and petitions 
having been preſented. to his majeſty during the receſs 
of parliament, a proclamation was iſſued, prohibit- 


| 


ing the exportation of corn for a limited time. It 


Jowing the free exportation of corn, while at or under 
a certain price, the diſpenſing with it by proclama- 


liament might have been aſſembled, and a bill brought 


power was this once exerciſed, certainly it was to pro- 
mote the moſt benevolent of all purpoſes, namely, 
that of alleviating the diſtreſſes of the poor. How- 
ever, as ſuch a practice had been ſolemnly condemn- 
ed at the revolution, and leſt it ſhould ſet a moſt 


dangerous ee ſucceeding princes to copy | 
] 


after, a bill was brought in and ' paſſed into a law, 


declaring the meaſure illegal; but at the ſame time | 


to indemnjfy all thoſe who had acted either in making 
or obeying the proclamation. The debates on this 


bill ran very high, and happy was it for the miniſtry 
that their intention in iſſuing the proclamation was 
good; for it was inſiſted on by the adverſe party, 
that no excuſe, not even abſolute neceſlity could be 
pleaded in favour of thoſe who promoted the diſpen- 
fing with an act of parliamennntrt. 
Ihaoſe who ſpoke in defence of the miniſtry, urged 

the opinion of Mr. Locke, who ſays, it is ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe that there ſhould be a. ſingle ſtare in the 


world, where the prince. had not, on extraordinary | 


occaſions, a right to provide for his diſtreſſed. ſub- 
jects: nay that it was his duty to do fo, for otherwiſe 
he could not, with any degree of propriety, be called 
the father of his people. They maintained, that this 
doctrine was not contrary to the ſecurity of the civil 
conſtitution, or to the ſpirit of liberty, ſince they ad- 


mitted that it could be legally exerted only in caſes of | 
the greateſt neceſſity during the receſs of parliament, |] 


8 parliament cannot conveniently be aſſem- 


Jo this it was anſwered, that the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity was the foundation of all the troubles in the 
reign of Charles I. eſpecially in the affair of ſhip- 
money, when it was pretended there was a ſtate neceſ- 
ſity for it. That no diſcretionary power was left in 
the crown, but what was at the ſame time limited by 
ſome act of parliament; ſo that the crown could 
never diſpenſe with poſitive laws. They urged: far- 
ther, that to ſuſpend an act, was but another name 
for a temporary repeal, and if the king could repeal 
acts, then he could make them. But the parliament 
did not allow this diſpenſing power to lodge any where 
but in the three branches; namely, king, lords and 
_ Commons z becauſe, though it might be once . exer- 
ciſed for the good of the ſubjects, yet ſuch were the 
paſſions of men, that it would more frequently be 
proſtituted to the baſeſt purpoſes. That if the exigen- 
ces of the caſe required it, let the parliament be im- 
mediately aſſembled, and the matter laid — them, 
for if the king can break through one law, he can 
break through all. Upon the whole, it was ſaid, 
that if the doctrine of ſuſpenſion, on the plea of 
ſtate neceſſity, was admitted as conſtitutional, the re- 
volution could be called nothing but a ſucceſsful re- 
bellion, a lawleſs and wicked invaſion of the rights 
of the crown, and James II. was actually robbed. 
Such were the arguments made uſe of by both 
parties, and certain it is, that the miniftry . no 
Tight to diſpenſe with a ſtatute, ſeeing they might 
have aſſembled the parliament for that purpoſe. But 
candour will draw a veil where the action aroſe from 
motives of benevolence, although the means made 
uſe of might not be altogether conſtitutional. 
A. D. 1768. The public buſineſs having been 
diſpatched in parliament, the king went to the houſe 
on the tenth of March, and having thanked the 
commons for their generouſly granting the ſupplies 
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— 
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tion. The dreaJful hardſhips to which the poor had | 
rogued the 


— 


barous nations not wort 


for the year, deſired them to preſerve peace among 
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their neighbours in their Counties and towns, eſpe⸗ 
cially during the next general election. He then pro- 


they were diſſolved. At the fame time writs were 


iſſued for electing new members; and in many parts 


is certain, that as there was an act of parliament, al || of the coun 


the conteſts between the different can- 


didates ran ſo high, that many ſcandalous actions 
| were committed. e ee 
tion was u conſtitutional, eſpecially as the parlia- | 


The new parliamerit met on the eleverith of May, 


| and the commons 2 choſen Sir John Cuſt for 
in to ſet alide the former act. But if the diſpenſing k 


their ſpeaker; the lord chancellor Cambden opened 


| the ſeſſion by virtue of a commiſſion from his ma- 
| jeſty. Both houſes preſented lo 


al addreſſes to his 
majeſty, beſeeching him to put the laws in execution 
againſt all thoſe concerned in riots or tumults. The 
es price of proviſions had driven many of the 
ower clafſes of people to a ſtate of diſtraction, and 


ſeveral irregularities had been committed, ' eſpecially 


in Spital- fields; where many poor families did not 


only ſtruggle under the dearth of proviſions; but were 


alſo deſtitute of work. Undoubtedly the 3 . 


the price of proviſions as low as poſſible, is the gran 


object that all government ought to have in view fot 


by attending to that, commerce is encouraged, and 


| the people are kept in proper ſubjection to the laws 3 


but when ſuch things are neglected, all runs into the 
utmoſt confuſion, which forbodes the ruin of 4 
ſtate. g E . de ur 
Nothing further was done this ſeſſion, beſides chuſ- 


ing the proper committees, and then the parliament 


was prorogued. The affairs in England being not 


very intereſting, we muſt now conſider ſuch tranſac- 


tions as happened on the continent of Europe, eſpe- 
cially the north and eaſt, where war had broke out 
between the 
The Ruſſians, who a century ago, were no better 
than barbarians, are now become ' a moſt powerful 


people; and in many parts of that vaſt empite, learn- 

ing is cultivated,” and commerce encouraged. 80 
rapidly indeed have the people in Ruſſia proceeded in 

the cultivation of their intellectual faculties, that 


there are but two things wanting to make them the 
moſt powerful people in the world, namely, à ſettle- 


ment on the Black Sea, and the reſignation of all 


claims to thoſe extenſive countries in Aſia, which 
border on China, and over which they have no more 
than a nominal ſovereignty. By the former, they 


would be able to extend their commerce with great 


facility along the ſhores of the Mediterranean; and 


by the latter, they would be relieved from the neceſ- 


ſity of keeping up too r an army to govern bar- 
y of their notice, and una- 
ble to repay the expence. Like the Roman empire 


at the death of Trojan, Ruſſia is too large to be go- 


verned by one head; and however willing ſovereigns 


may be to give up their claims to nominal territories, 


yet we are aſſured from hiſtory, and convinced by 
daily experience, that an empire too large is never 


well governed. The empreſs of Ruſſia was ſenſible 


of this, and as ſhe had nothing more at heart than the 


civilizing of her people, by compleating the great 


plan laid down by the Czar Peter, ſo ſhe conſidered 
the diſtreſſes in Poland, and the conduct of the 


French in ſtirring up the Turks againſt that unhappy 


country, as a favourable opportunity for her to ex- 
tend her conqueſts to the Black Sea, and from thence 
te Conſtantinople- ni Se i 
What gave great countenance to this ſcheme, was 
the religion of the Ruſſian empire. From the times 


of the emperor Juſtinian, who flouriſhed about the 


middle of the ſixth century, down to the middle of 
the fourteenth, the chriſtians called Greeks, had 
ſettled themſelves and pop their religion from 
the eaſtern extremity of 

and in all the iſlands of the Mediterranean that lay 
eaſtward of Malta. They were likewiſe very numer- 
ous in the Leſſer Aſia; and from Armenia and 


Georgia, their ſentiments had been inculcatèed among 
the Ruſſians, ſo * inhabitants of = home's 


empire 


| parliament to the laſt day of March; 
but on the twelfth a proclamation was iſſued, whereby 


great empires of Turky and Ruſſia. 
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662 A. D. 1768. | 
empire were of the ſame religion with the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants of Turky in Europe. The 
Greeks, throughout every part of the Turkiſh empire, 
had been long conſidered in xhe ſame light as if they 


under, from the tyranny of their inhuman governors, 
any ehange, eſpecially ſuch a 


their favour. | 


All theſe things being duly conſidered by whe ming 


preſs of Ruſſia and her miniſtry, it was agreed upon | 


tence of aſſiſting the diſſidents. The regular troops 


of Poland were chen under the command of count | 
Branicki, maſter of the ordnance; but many regi- 


ments deſerted, and joined the diſſidents, who were 
new become ſo ſtrong, that they 


contending parties; and while the diet of Poland was 
ütting, the Ruſſians entered the ſenate- houſe, and 
carried off ſuch of the members as were moſt averſe 
to their meaſures. Confederacies were formed every 
where, according to the inclinations of the parties; 
but a body of them, under the marſnal Potochi, was 
defeated by a party of the Ruſſians, and obliged 10 

ſeek ſhelter in Turky. The Ruſſians purſued the 
fugitives into Moldavia; which fo exaſperated the 
bathaw. of that province, that he ſent an expreſs to 


the Grand Signior, who returned for anſwer, that 


the Ruſſian general had infringed the faith of treaties, 
and inſiſted upon his making ſatisfaction. This, 
however, he would by no means: comply with, and 


contented himſelf with pleading ignorance of the 


bounds of the Turkiſh empire 3 after which he re- 


tired, while Potochi haraſſed his rear, and cut off 
many of his men. Porochi ſoon after having gathered 
my, marched through 


together the remains of his ar 
Moldavia, and from thence into Poland, where 


was joyfully received by his friends, and invited to 
join a ſtrong confederacy that had been formed at 


Bar. There 
and a maſt bl 


caaſliderable loſfſs. 


But this: was a vit ory from which the confederates | 
reaped but few advantages; for the \Ruſfian army, 
attacked them; they 


under general Apraxin, having 
wete defeated; and above, four thouſand killed on 
the ſpot, The tewn and caſtle of Bar were then 
given up to the Ruſſians, who ſeized all the arms 
and ammunition; and ſo vaſt were the riches depoſited 
in theſe places, that the prizes to the private Pldiers 


Were near 2 thouſand pounds ſterling each! 


At Cracovia, an ancient city in Poland, the con- 
federates made a moſt: vigorous defence, which was 


owing to the king having ſent a moſt ſupplicating 
letter to the Ruſhan general, not to demoliſh the 
houſes of the inhabitants. However, a train of heavy 


artillery was ſent from Warſaw, upon which the place 
was taken by ſtorm, and many of tlie inhabitants 
put to the ſword. we tt a 24 * 
At, might reaſanably 


8. 


have been thought, that theſe 


diſtreſſes in Poland would have brought their great 


nobles to hearken to the voice of reaſon 3 but they 
were all to no purpaſe;; for they ſeldom met together 
to tranſact publiciaffairs, without coming to blows; 
and, an b much blood was ſpilt. The 


Greeks in the Morea having taken up arms, were 


defeated by a party of the Turks, and juch as were 
taken priſoners ſuffered: the moſt cruel tortures; all 
which furniſhed an exeuſe for the Ruſſians to act with 
more vigour againſt che confederates in Poland, WhO 
had not only been inſtigated to take up arms by the 
Turks, but were alſo ſecretly ſupported hy them, 
other ways they: could: never i have hren able to hold 
gut ſo long as they did. <td Goh Dots 


2 


yy ; 


anni IH; 63% IE $3658 - 
The connection which Great - Britain hath-long/had 


wich Ruſſia, of a commercial nature, male us more 
than ordinarily concerned in every thing relating io 


that extenſive empire. It is certain that the Ruſſians 


S 10 '> 0 


|: po 


be impriſoned. This was a flagrant breach Lk 
had. been ſlaves z and the oppreſſions they-groaned || law' of nations, which grants protection to the Be 

ſons of ambaſſadors: but the Turks are — | 
the baſhaws of the provinces, made them wiſn for |} ignorant, or too obſtinate to pay | 


one as might be in 


* 
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could not long conceal their real intentions 30 
therefore the divan, or council of the Grand 8 — 

ropoſed that the ambaſſador from Peterſbur — 


. 1 any regard t 
ſacred rights. This EO SE rs 8 e 


* 


of war by the empreſs of Ruſſia; an 


{ of them had been 


feſto which was tranſmitted to her » From a mant 


in alliance with her would give her every aſſiſtance 
ſhe ſhould require; but this was what they would by 
no means comply with, 1 Thy 
In the mean time, the empreſs raiſed a great army 


from all the different parts of the empire; _ 
took the field. | 3 and one 
Scarce: a day paſſed without ſkirmiſhes between the 


out of ten of the regular troops was draughted, to 
teach the new recruits military diſeipline; for ſome 

ought from the banks of the 
Wolga, where fire- arms had ſcarce ever been ſeen. 
While theſe preparations were making in Ruſſia, 
hoſtilities were renewed between the Ruſſians and the 


confederates in Poland, and many bloody battles 


oy were attacked by the Ruffians, || 
y battle enſued, in which the con- 
federates came off conquerors, though not without 


| rial, elected one of their own nobles to be their king, 


4 


were fought ; but the latter not being united, and 
leſs numerous than the former, were moſt common] 

defeated -with great loſs. In one of theſe erte 
ments, the Nuſſians purſued a party of the confede. 
rates to the other ſide of the Boryſtenes, a river 
which divides Poland from the Turkiſh dominions: 
and the * having taken ſhelter in the town of 
Balta, in Leſſer Tartary, the Ruſſians took it by 


they found in arms, without fo much as enquiring 
whether they were Turks, Tartars, or confederates. 
Nay, it 1s even aflerted, that near a thouſand women 
and children were | barbarouſly murdered, which is 
not to be wondered at, when we conſider what num- 


„ — 
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bers of ſavage irregulars always attend the Ruſſian 


This act of hoſtility enraged: the Turks to che 
higheſt degree; and as their grand vizier, or prime 


"I" 


depoſed; and another appointed in his room. At the 
ſame time, a manifeſto was given to ſuck of the 


European ambaſſadors as were then at Conſtantinople. 


But it was one of the moſt fooliſh that ever was read: 
it ſets forth, that the king of Poland was not fit to 
reign, becauſe he was not of a royal family; altho* 
it is well known that the Poles had, time immemo- 


nor had that practice been ever ſet aſidle till the death 
of the famous Sobiefki, in 1697, when Auguſtus, 


elector of Saxony, was, by his intrigues, elected in 


| kts. room. $4533; 


The preparations made by the Turks for was, was, 
in ſome” meaſure, ſimilar to the conduct of Darius, 


when he went to meet Alexander the Great. The 
| officers ſeemed to vie with each other in making the 
grandeſt proviſion of tents and equipages, and fur- 
niſhing themſelves with large ſums of money: all 


which was joyful news to the Ruſſians, who doubted 


not but they ſhould be able to ſhare in the ſpoils. 
Great bodies of troops from Egypt, Syria, and all 


parts of the Leſſer Aſia, were daily brought over the 


Helleſpont; but many diſorders having been com- 
mitted by them in the neighbourhood of Cönſtanti- 
nople, an order was iſſued, commanding all the new 


| Afatic troops to croſs at the Dardanelles, where 


veſſels would be ready to carry them to Gallipoly, on 


the oppofite ſhore of the Black Sea. All the Greeks 


throughout the empire were ordered to deliver up 
their arms; but ſome of them having refuſed to 


ſwords, and:ſome on both ſides were killed. 

The eyes of all Europe wera fixed on the emperer 
of Germany, to ſee what part he would take in the 
war: for although there had been long a natural 
enmity between his family. and the Turks, yet he 


knew that the Ruſſians were already too powerful to 


| need any afliftance, nor did he deſite that they ſhould 


* 


13 OY wtf l ambaſſadors at f 
| | foreign courts, it appears that ſhe imagined. all th o 
chat her army ſhould. march into Poland, under pre- | 


ftorm, and indiſcriminately put all to the ſword whom | 


miniſter, was of a very pacific diſpoſition, he was 


comply, the janiſaries attacked them with their 
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ever ſetile on the Black Sea However, the young 
emperor attended: ſo ſtrictly to thè raifing fecruits to 
gil up his regiments, that many began to imagine 
chat he intended to take the field ;' and it was even 

iven our, that he was 8 berauſe the 
Nuſſtans did not depaft rom Poland. mitn“! 
The king of Pruſſia, ever attentibde to his own 
intereſt, did not remain. idle; for his regiments were 
all completed, that he might be ready; on the firſt 


emergency, to take the field. He enliſted as — | 


foreigners in his ſervice as he could procure, left 
agriculture ſnould be neglected in his dominions. 
Nor was he leſs attentive to the domeſtic ſafety of his 
country; for he gave encbouragement to all thoſe who 

romoted manufactures; and rewards were beſtowed 
on the widows and children of ſuch as had been killed 


. 


The French, although profeſſed Roman Catholics, 
pay bur little regard to the pope; for this year they 


took from him the province of Vanaiſſan, with the 


Kne city of Avignon. It is true, the pope thundered 
out his bulls . curſes; but however terrible they 
might have been in former times, they were now very 
lirtle regarded. 099747 3 eds DES he 

During the month:of Auguſt this year, the French 
concluded a treaty with the repubſſe, of 'Genoa, of a 
very extraordinary nature, and ſuch as ought to have 


been oppoſed: by ell the maritime ſtates in Europe. 


The brave Corſicans ſtill continued to defend thoſe 
rights wich the Genoeſe ſought to deprive them of; 


and the latter deſpairing of ever bringing them into 
ſubjection, agreed to give up that valuable iſland to 


the Ffench king, upon condition of his ſending an 
army” thither to ſubdue the people. It was teally 
ſurpriſing that other nations ſhould have ſuffered 
| gu treaty to be put in execution; for if a war 

mould break out, the French will have an oppor- 
tunity of ſending a ſwarm of privateers from Corſica, 


and to this iſland they could . their prizes with- 


out being obliged to ſail to Marſeilles ; fo that the 


be wholly their Wm. 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs on the continent, 


* 


when the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry was di- 


trade along the ſouth and weſt coaſt of Italy would 


rected to America; where ſeveral diſturbances had 
happened on account of ſome duties having been 


laid on glaſs, ſalt, and ſome other commoditſes im- 


ported from England. It was thought that the repeal 


of the ſtamp- act would have giveft ſome ſatisfaction 
to theſe' people, but they ſtill inſiſted that it was their 


inherent privilege to taæ themſelves. 


At Boſton, the people met in a large body, and 


* 


entered into ſeveral reſolutions not to import any 


goods of a ſuperfiuous nature; but to attend to the 
ſtricteſt economy, both in dreſs and furniture. | 
ſubſcription was opened for the encouragement of 
their o manufactures, and the eſtabliſhment of 
new ones. This was done to elude the payment of 
the duties upon ſuch articles as ſhould be ſent from 
England; and, at the ſame time, an aſſociation of 
gentlemen from all the eld colonies was formed, in 
order to propoſe the moſt likely means to be uſed in 


preventing Engliſh acts of parliament from bein 


continual conteſt between them and their governor. 


The earl of Shelburne had ſent over a letter to the 


UHEGIENS R 


being 
Put in force there, or in any other of the American 
provinces,. or the Weſt- Indie. 
The freeholders, and, in general, all the inhabi- 
tants of Maſſachuſet's Bay, had placed the greateſt | 


confidence in their repreſentatives; and there was a || 
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of the treaſury, that unleſs theſe duties, which had 
occaſioned ſo mucli miſchief, were taken off, the 
trade of the province would be . as they 
ſeemed to them contrary to the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tutionꝭ and inconſiſtent with their charter. Theſe 
repreſentations occaſioned the eſtabliſhment of a new 
officer, who was to act as ſecretary of ſtate for the 
colonies in America; and the firſt perſon made choice 
of was the earl of Hillſborough, at that time firſt 
lord of trade. The firſt thing done by his lordſhip, 
was to ſend circular letters to the governors of the 
ones 7's ng. | them, that his majefty was 
highly diſpleaſed at the conduct of the people, as it 
Vas apt to create confuſion, and throw every thing 
into the utmoſt diſorder. He ſaid, that their conduct. 
in oppoſing the legiſlative power of Great=Britain 
Was little better than an act of open rebellion; for; 
by giving encouragement to ſuch practices, the go- 
vernment would be overturned, and no regard · paid 
to the laws. He concluded by recommending to 
them to preſerve the public peace, by puniſhing all 
diſorders of an evil tendeney; but as to mere oppo- 
ſition in words, or in ſcandalous libels, they were to 
treat them with contempt 3, 
-- Governor Barnard had diſſolded the aſſembly of 
repreſentatives, and new ones being choſen, it was 
inſiſted on by him, that they mould make a public 
act to diſapprove of the conduct of the late aſſembly. 
This was going too far; becauſe, unleſs repreſenta- 
tives are left free to act according to the will and 
orders of their conſtituents, they do not deſerve rhe 
name. They deſired to ſee a copy of the governor's 
inſtructions, which was granted them, and, to their 
ſurprize, they found, that in caſe they refuſed to 
comply, they were to be diſſolved, and an account 
of their conduct ſent to England, in order to be laid 


— 


* 


before the next ſeſſions of parliam ent. 
This ſet the whole aſſembly in a flame; and when 
the bill was brought in to paſs a cenſure on the con- 
duct of the laſt aſſembly, ninety-two voted againſt 
it; and no more than ſeventeen for it. The reſt of 
the colonies took the alarm, and followed their ex- 
ainple; while combinations were formed almoſt every 
[] where not to take any goods from England, except 
| ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary, f 
. The diſcontents among the people of Boſton naw 
broke out into open violence: for a ſhip having 
landed a cargo of wine, and taken on board another 
of oil, without paying any regard to the new laws 
by which the new cuſtoms were to be regulated; the 
officers made a ſignal to the Romney man of war, 
who ſent her boats; and having cut down the maſts of 
the trading veſſel, hawled her along: ſide of the king's 
ſhip. This was ſo ſeverely reſented by the populace, 
that they roſe in great numbers, demoliſhed the 
| houſes of the cuſtom-houſe officers, and laying hold 
of the commiſſioners boat, dragged it on ſhore, and 
| then ſer it on fire, | a nn 
1] * While theſe diſorders continued in the town, the 
Fj governor diſſolved the aſſembly , but that had not the 
| deſired effect, for the diſturbances increaſed every 
| day, ſo that two regiments were ſent over from Tre- 
land to ſupport the civil power, Their place of 
rendezvous was to be at Hallifax, in Nova-Scotia 
and no fooner had the people of Boſton received news 
that they were landed at that place, than they met, 
and choſe a preſident among themſelves, who was 
deputed to wait on the governor, to know for what 
f| reaſon, or with what view, his majeſty's forces were 
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to be ſent among them, They deſired, at the ſame 


governor, complaining of theſe abuſes, and it was || time, that a general aſſembly __ be ſummoned to 


read in the open aſſembly of the repreſentatives. 


This occaſioned moſt violent debates; and ſome of 
the members went ſo far as to declare, that the go- 
vernor had miſrepreſented their conduct to the mi- 
niſtry. They denied the charges in the letter, and 


| c 
| 


wrote to the earl of Shelburne on that ſubje&, vin- 


dicating themſelves, and throwing rhe whole blame 
on the governor. - At the ſame time, the merchants 


of Boſton ordered their agent to repreſent to the lords 


* 
* 


meet; but he refuſed to give them any ſatisfactory 
anſwer, and only told them, that it was their duty 
to break up their tumultuous meetings, and ſubmit 
quietly to the laws. He added, that as they ſeemed 
ignorant of the offence they had committed, he muſt 


freely tell them, that unleſs they ſubmitted to the 
government, he ſhould be obliged to treat them as 
rebels. From this time he ad to receive any 
meſfages from them; upon which they ſent à lotig 
55 | detail 


/ 


fluctuating nature. 


company would be ſo powerfully ſupported, that 
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detail of their grievances to London, in order to be 
laid before the miniſtty. In the mean time, the 
tranſports, with the two regiments, and a train of 
artillery, arrived from Halifax, and were quartered 
in the houſes of townſmen; but as the military laws 
did not extend to America, any farther than provid- 
ing barracks for them, it was ordered by the gover- 
nor that they ſhould have barrack proviſions, ſo as 


to be as little burthenſome to the people as poſſible. || 
This part of the governor's conduct gave general | 
ſatisfaction to, ſuch of the people as were moderate 


in their ſentiments z but notwithſtanding, a great 
majority were {till diſcontented. They could not 
behold without jealouſy an armed force quartered 
amongſt them in time of peace; for, with reſpect to 
their late combinations, they conſidered them as 
efforts to maintain their freedom. | 


The domeſtic peace of England, during this fan: 1 


mer, which was not interrupted by any incident, but 
one, which will hereafter be taken notice of, induced 
the king of Denmark to viſit his royal brother in- 


law, our ſovereign. He was attended by moſt of his | 
great officers of ſtate, and the utmoſt reſpect was | 


— to him by all ranks of people. But nothing 
eſs than the moſt unbounded diſſipation, ſeemed ;to 
have taken place. His Daniſh majeſty gave orders 
for a maſquerade, which was one of the moſt magni- 
ficent ever ſeen in England; and while the prepara- 
tions for it were going on, he viſited Cambridge, 


where he was elegantly entertained in the hall of | 


Trinity College. From thence he proceeded to York, 


Leeds, and Mancheſter ; and, on his return to Lon- 
don, coming through Oxford, he was met by the 


whole univerſity in proceſſion. | When he came to 
the ſenate-houſe, the public orator complimented 


him in a moſt elegant Latin ſpeech, to which his 
majeſty replied in the ſame language. He was then | 


preſented with a diploma, as doctor of the civil and 
canon laws, and walked in his honorary robes along 


with the doors and regents. In the. gs on | 


October, his majeſty left England; and, much about 
the ſame time, ſeveral changes took place in the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry ; for certain it is, that the political ſtate 
of this country had, for ſeveral years, been of a very 


In the Eaſt-Indies, during the latter end of the 
laſt, and the beginning of this year, things began to 
aſſume a new form; and it was even feared that a 
revolution would take place much to the diſadvantage 


of the Engliſh Eaſt-· India company, whoſe Rock, was | th 
now advanced to a ſurpriſing height. Hyder Ally, 
a perſon who had ſerved ſome time as a common 


ſoldier, having received ſome affront from his officers, 
left the army, and raiſed a choſen band of followers, 
with a view of driving the Engliſh out of all their 
ſettlements in that part of the world. Although 


brought up in the moſt humble ſtation, yet, like 
Tamerlane, or Caius Marius, he had all the qualities 
of a great general, which were only obſcured for 
want of a proper opportunity of diſplaying them 


to public view. 


Such was the character of the man with whom. the | 


Engliſh had now to contend, and.it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that it required the greateſt {kill to oppoſe 


him. He had conquered ſeveral provinces on the 


coaſt of Malabar, and, upon the whole, was con- 


ſidered as one of the moſt formidable princes in the 


eaſt. He was ſenſible, however, that the Eaſt-India 


policy muſt be added to force, otherwiſe he ſhould 
never be able to accompliſh his ſchemes. Accor- 


dingly, he brought over the Nizam of. the Decan to 
his intereſt; and having raiſed a large body of forces, 

prepared to take the field. Colonel Smith, in the 
company's ſervice, was ſent to oppoſe this formidable 
alliance; and a moſt deſperate engagement enſued, | 


in which Hyder Ally diſcovered all the: courage and 
conduct of the braveſt general. He made his dif- 


poſitions with ſo much prudence, that it was no eaſy 
matter to attack bim; ſo that colonel. Sir, in order 
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to avoid, the force of his cannon, which: . 
company's troops on the right, matched, t u ring 


1] Aſiatic. general rode from one plat 19.anghs u | 
- ay and 


gen 
fell 
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t an end to the wat. * 4 yder Ally::findino © 
himſelf deſerted by the Nizz ts ng 
of war into a mountainous part of the country, where 
it was extremely difficult to attack him, as 3 3 
well acquainted with all the paſſages and deßles, and 
could defend himſelf even againſt ſuperiority of 


numbers, n C 
| During the latter part of this ear, the wat was 
carried on with great violence in-Corſica : for altho 
the French had landed there with a numerous army, 
the brave aflanders diſputed the ground with them 
inch by inch, Paoli had ſome hopes of aſſiſtance 
from England, and, for that n of 
his diſtreſs to our miniſtry by one Mr. Boſwell, 4 
young ge leman with whom he had become ac. 
1] quainted while on his travels: but no affiſtance being 
given him, he had nothing to depend on beſides the 
juſtice of his cauſe and the bravery of his coustrymen. 
At firſt, the French obtained ſome conſiderable ad- 
vantages; but the Corſicans killed ſuch vaſt numbem 
of them in ſtraggling parties, that had they not been 
reinforced by freſh ſuccours continually ſent to ch. 
the whole army that firſt landed would havt been 
totally cut off. The Corſicans concealed themſtives 
in buſhes and caves near the roads where the enemy 
were to paſs, and galled them ſo much, that many 
of them deſerted, while ſuch as fell into the handy 
of the Corſicans as priſoners were inſtantly. put to 
death. Some. perſons may be apt to blame the con- 
duct of the Corſicans on this occaſion, as inconſiſtent 
| with the law of nations; but whoever: does ſo, myſt 
be unacquainted with the peculiarity of their circum- 
[j ſtances. . They, had been fo much oppreſſed by the 
1} Genoeſe, chat they had, conſiſtent with the opinions | 
of the beſt writers on natural law, aſſerted their own 
freedom; and when. the republic of Genoa, found 
| that they could not again reduce them to a dane 
ſubjection, they gave them up to the French, 28 if 


they had been à parcel of ſheep or oven, The 
| French, upon their landing in the iſland, commanded 
all the inhabitants to lay down their arms, and take 
an oath of allegiance to their ſovereign, otherwiſe 
they, were to be treated as rebels. Thus theſe inno- 
cent people, knowing that no mercy was to be ſhewn 
to ſuch of themſelves as were taken priſoners, re- 
| ſolved to treat the French in the ſame manner, and 
ſell their lives and liberty as dear as poſſible. Such 
was the ſtate of the Corſicans; and their putting the 
French priſoners to death was no more than an act of 


* _— 
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retaliation, which ſtands juſtified by Grotius, Budin, 
Locke, and Puſteadorff,, 2: 4 4 54bng 

Paoli, who ſtill hoped for aſſiſtance from England, 
as well as from ſome of the other European powers, 
| called an affembly of the Corſican chiefs, and aſked 
their opinion concerning the moſt proper methods to 
| be uſed in the proſecution of the war. He laid be- 
fore them all the papers which the French had cauſed 
to be diſtributed throughout the iſland ; but no ſooner 
did the chiefs perceive that they were looked upon a5 
vaſſals to the crown of France, than they tore them 


— 


, © vs bet 
Although this campaign was but ſhort, yet ſo great 
was the loſs the French ſuſtained, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the new. reinforcements which were daily ſent 
them, they were on the point of being totally routed. 
[| Adjoining to Corſica are ſome ſmall iſlands; and 8 
the harbours of them were ſafe and commodious, ſo 
the Corſican priyateers prevented, in a great meaſure, 
the enemy from receiving ſuch ſupplies as had been 
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ſent them from France; This induced the French, I àmbaſfalors at foreign courts pot the greateſt part 
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in the month of November this year, to embatk a || of "their time e | 


| conſiderable” body of forces" on board thirteen rranſ- [| "To this it *s 4 wered "Gy js phttivins e 
| YO | 4 


res; in order to attack theſe ſmall fffads. E 
Their firſt attack was made on the ifland of Pietra; 
pur although they made good their landing, they 


who; animated by the love of liberty,” fought like 
tions... From thenee the French proceedded to Tſola 
Roſſa another iſland, here the Cotſicans kept their 
magazines, and attacked it with great für. At firſt 


the Corficans were driven from their poſts; bur o 


ſooner had they recolleRed themſelves, and recovered 
from their firſt ſurprize; than they faced about, and 
not only recovered the poſts they had loft, but drove 
the enemy, with great I hter, back to their ſkips. 
Above nine hundred of the French were killed in 
this fruitleſs expedition, and wat =p al began to 
deſpair of ever taking the iſland, But we muſt how 

return to Britain. 4 
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The Engliſn miniftry were thrown into a little 
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eie ene, 


confuſion by the deatli of Mr. Towtifhend, chan- 


by o 


cellor of the exchequery # genrleman of great natural 


parts, univerſal erudition, and a perfect knowledge 
of the: conſtitutionꝰ Indeed, the miniſtry were far 
from being popular, and ſome parts of their conduQ 
ſeemed to border on weakneſs; ſo that jt was neceſ- 
ſary thar ſome perſon ſhould be made choice of, who 
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would be able, by à firmneſs of "temper, to add ſome 
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luſtre to their fading characters. 3 
In conſequencꝝ of that reſolution, lord North was 
made chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Thomas 
Townſnhend paymaſter of the forces, earl Gower 
preſident of the council, lord Weymouth one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and Mr. Rigby was appointed 
one of the vice- treaſurers of Ireland. Several other 
changes took place; but as they were all of an in- 


| of ſuch"! à meifüre às that! of Tefiifiig to thank” his 
ers repulſed with gels ſoß by a ken Corkcans, [| majeſty; would be Hitculared throughut dll Fus 
and give foreign ' courts a. wrong Imprefſion” of 
Brieiſh nation? that there was tire eriough, dafi 

ti ſemons; to Fehr into the Conduct of a 
| tration; and to Unſure ſuch parts of i as Wc 
appear, in the leaſt, exceptionable! © 0 02D 


inſt; chat kee ro the che wet 10th 
than compliments of loyalty 3*thar the leaſt notice 


h 
majeſty; would be circulated throughout all Europe 
1 


At laſt che addfeſſes were prefented in cg fte 


ek N 
form as drawn u 


by the win 


attention to the ſtate of Eutope in general, and the 


P 
majeſty, that nothing ſhould be. wanting 


on thee 


| patts to eſtabliſn che ſdvereign power of Britain over 
che colonies. Flle firſt thing done this ſeſſſon of 
| parliament, was to bring in 4 Bill to j revent the 


* 


- 


| 


3 


ferior nature, and dependent on the above, they do 


not deſerve a place in a work that only treats of ge- 
neral things, without deſcending to trifling particulars. 
On the twenty- fourth of November, the parliament 
met, which, although their ſecond ſeſſions, was che 
firſt one in which they did any buſineſs of a national 
conchrh. In the ſpeech from the throne, his majeſty 
told the members of both houſes, that his reaſons 
for calling them together at ſo early à period, was 
to give them time for their public deliberations; and, 
in particular, it was recommended to them to pro- 
mote our commercial intereſts in America, and other 
parts of the world, as the ſole baſis of all our riches. 
He told them, that it gave him no ſmall concern to 


conſider - that the other powers in Europe had not 
attended to the articles of peace ſo ſtrictly as was | 
conſiſtent with the faith of treaties; by which his 
majeſty meant the conduct of the king of Pruſſia, 
in meddling with the affairs of Poland. He added, 


that other ſovereigns might. do as they pleaſed, but, 
for his part, he would take care that none ſhould 
ever accuſe him for the breach of treaties, theſe be- 

ing of ſo ſacred à nature, that they ought to be 
religiouſly adhered to. His majeſty laid great ſtreſs 
on the conduct of the Americans; and it was even 
ſaid that Boſton was in an actual ſtate of diſobedience 
to all manner of government; that they had pro- 
ceeded to. meaſures ſubverſive of the conſtitution, 
and attended with circumſtances which manifeſted a 
diſpoſition to throw off their dependence on Great: 
Britain. . He concluded by recommending harmony 
among the members, as the only ſure way of pro- 


— 


— en n——— — — — 


moting the national intereſt, both at home and abroad. 


When the addreſſes were moved for, great debates 
aroſe in both hbuſes, and many ſevere ſtrictures were 
thrown out on the conduct of adminiſtration. The 
miniſtry were. cenſured for ſuffering the French to 
take poſſeſſion of Corſica, by which the commercial 
intereſts of Great-Britain would be much injured in 
the Mediterranean. It was likewiſe inſinuated by the 
lame party, that our commerce in Portugal had not 
been properly attended to ; that 'our- merchants had 
deen injured in their property; and that many of our 
Co 67 OY | 


z 


| 
i 
ö 


might be repealed : The pertitio 
moſt modeff manner, with a pr 


A. D. 1769. On the nineteenth of Januaty, the 


ion was petined in'the 
qe ahh | With a mißt that if theſe 
acts were repealed, the people would make an ample 


compenſation; by taxing themſelves; © Great debates 


aroſe in both houſes concerning the petition,” thoſe of 


the antimigiſterial party making uſe of the ſame 


* 


arguments which had been utged in the debate 


concerning the ſtamp-act. 


The lords-agteed to addrefs bis majeſty on the. 


American affairs; and their reſolution being adhered 
to by the commons, became the joint act of both. 


By theſe reſolutions it was declared, that all the acts 


made in the different colonies, which tended towards 
throwing off the ſovereignty of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, were illegal, unconſtitutional, and derogatory 
to the crown and dignity of his majeſty. ' Tr was 
farther. reſolved, that the town of 'Boſton Was in a 


ſtare of the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, diſtürbed 


by riots and tumults of a dangerous nature, in'which 


the officers of the revenue had been obſtructed lin the 


discharge of their duty, and their lives endangeted: 
that neither the council of the province, nor” the 
ordinary magiſtrates, had exerted their authority for 
ſuppreſſing theſe riots and tumults; and that the 


execution of the laws would be rendered abortive, _ 


without the aſſiſtance of a military force to ſupport 


the civil power, and protect the officers of the cuſtoms: 
that the reſolutions of the town meetings in Boſton 


were unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite ſedi- 


tion and inſurrection againſt the government. It was 


alſo agreed to by both houſes, that all thoſe who had 
written circular letters to the other colonies, were 
guilty of e ge 6M the crown,” and that 
they had committed a daring inſult on the legiſlative 
power of Great-Britain. In the end, his majeſty was 
deſired to iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion; to enquire into 
the cauſes of theſe diſorders, according to the ſtatute 
zoth of Henry VIII. The debates on this occaſion, 
with reſpect to his majeſty granting writs of habeas 
corpus, to bring over the perſons concerned in the 
riots, to be tried in England by virtue of ſpecial 
commiſſions, was ſtrongly and learnedly oppoſed in 
both houſes. It was ſaid by thoſe who oppoſed the 
bill, that the laws already made for the preſervation 


of the Britiſh rights over the colonies, were ſo com- 


plete, that there was no reaſon for an amendment: 
that the miniſtry, having loſt all credit with the 
people, wanted to m ke the cauſe of tlie Americans 
their own, by eſtabliſhing their authority on the ruin 
of the colonies: that, with reſpect to bringing 
„ . iloners 

Priſoners 


f 


! 
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1 e wee 
was thanked, in che moſt gratefül manner, for his 
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priſoners. aver from America, fo. be tried here fpr 
crimes ſuppoſed to have been. Tard eg there, was 
contrary to the ſpirit af che Engliſh 

A man charged 


he Engi conſtituxion. 
| with, a crime in England, is ufually 
tried i the couoty where it is ſaid to, bave been cm- 
migted,z for Shall rrp that thoſe, who carry on the 
L have it in their power to, proce: 

lor may 


roſecution may have it in the 
rope exidence,. and that de bine, per 
Hier be able da vindicate himſelf, if innocent. 
But if an American was brought, over here to be 
tried, it would be next 0 impoffible for pro- 


r him to 


duce one ſingle witne ls, alchoveh he might be enn 


. 


* the. laws, let him be tried there, Where juſtice; cas 
L done to both. D arties. It was farrhen urged, and 


repreſented as, a. ſtrange. meaſyre.qn this accaſiqn, 10 


innocent, If an American bas committed any breac 


during the reign, of | 
trary purpoſes, becauſe, gur conſtitution of goyern:+- 
ment, had not 950 arrived at à ſtate, of 
that when, the. above act was made, we had nat. ene 
eglony in ORs had then only been recently; 
diſcovered and that it would be Wal to the hanaur 
4 the legillative power, to expunge from the. tecords 
L ſuch Dn wr a lr as chat already mentioned: 
that t was the duty of all thoſe in power. to promote 
the-intereſts of the people, both zu ho 


. *% > 


| 


rag out, af qb{curity, an gbſqlete law. which, Wa a 
ſhongur tg. the ſtatute- books: that is. was: made: | 


| 


5 
1 


i 
| 
{| 
| 


a tytant, to ſerve; the maſh arbi.. |f àbhorred 


riection.:. | r YEAR 
ene || prels. in his awn houſe 


— I yo 
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hut if the above meaſire was carried int execution, 


it auld increaſe the {cilitions complained. of in the | 


colonies, and, conſequently, injure the trade of the 
mother: county. They concluded by calling upon 
che miniſtry to produce the perſon who had adviſed 
his majeſty to Put tha above act in force. 


e made uſe of by thoſe 


became weak and languid in their anſwers, They. 


leaſt a 


two. perlans ga on ſhore, fight, and one of them is 
killed; then, by the above act, a ſpecial commiſſion 


(] 


. 
[ 
! 
N 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| There, however, he did not ſucceed ; but.ſeeming'ts 
| lf to. the freeholders of the county of Middloles, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— re . —¹ 


ment of the treatment he had received, certain it is 
he gave them no encouragement; for he had not 


conduct of the populace was juſt what the minifiry 
vas ſent to diſperſe them; but, as it commonly hap- 
inn-keeper, who: had come there only from motive 


remained ſilent till the winter following, when hap⸗ 


= 


flagrant act 
ms and abroad; 


dered himſelf to the court of King's-bench; where, 
| 2 2 many learned arguments by council on both 


| Woman, This ſeemed to be the laſt effort of mi- 
8 £0 th | | aifterial vengeance ; and the populace, wha, though 
the act of Henry VIII. was made, it did not in the irregular, on many occaſions, in their conduct, yet 
are 

St. 


where he 


11 is no gec 
affair that 


1Jucd, again him, while h 
their houſe. !.. This 


| anther of 2 
laſpbemqus a nature, chat no vistuowi 


perſon would repcar a ingle Line. f it; bös ahn 
ib had the woſt dangergus tendency towards corcupe, 
in procuring copies of it were, ſo baſe, Maag, 
legal, tar thoſe. who hae e 
a 


A and 
the, mapnen in which, their fellaw-ſybjes 


had been treated. f 88 
Mr. Wilkes had, io frag tie, kepe a\ printing. 
| Mn AQUI, and having employed a 
e e a nee e 1 d 
ſecretaries. of the treaſury prevailed on him, for 
by aL: injuſtice, that almoſt all ranls ef 
prople condemned. it, except thaſe wha vete che 
eee for go man of 
W 


. : honour ar gener 
ill attempt to Kink the ſervant. of another 
for the gene PUrRA af being revenged far a ſap- 
poſed affront; The miniſtry did not fail to blaſt his 
character as much as Fand, 3 and, under ſueh cit- 
cumſtances, an exile from his country, diſtrefſed-in 
his circumſtances, and, in à great meaſure, aban: 
doned by his friends, Mr. Wilkes ſeemed not oniy 
ruined, but alſo forgotten: but when he found the 
1 was diſſolved, and that there might yet 
e ſome bopes of his getting the outlawry reverted, 
he game over to England, and offered himfalf 2 en- 
didate ta repreſent the city of London in parliamont. 


riſe ſuperior to every misfortune, he addreſſed him- 


and was choſen their repreſentative. by a very great 
majority. Having ſucceeded; thus far, he furren- 


ides, the court reverſed the writ of outlawry, but, 
at the ſame time, committad him to priſon for tus 
years, as the author of a political paper called the 
North- Britain, and a poem intituled, An Eſſay on 


enerally compaſſionate, aſſembled in a body in 

t. George's Fields, to ſee the unfortunate priſoner. = 
Whether they intended to reſcue Mr. Wilkes, or 
whether they only went there to ſignify their reſent- 


only voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf, but likev it, 
when he faw them at the gate of the priſun, he ad. 
viſed them to diſperſe in a peaceable manner. This 


wiſhed for, and therefore a detachment of the guards 


pens in fuch caſes, ſeveral innocent perſons loft cheir 
lives, among whom was a young man, the ſon of an 


of curioſi ty. | | [EOF 
As the parliament was not then fitting, Mr. Wilkes 


pening to lay hold of a copy of the letter fent'by 
the ſecretary of ſtate to the chairman of the _— 

juſtices, he cauſed it to be publiſhed, together wi 
an introduction written by hunfelf. This gave great 
offence to thoſe: in power, and therefore Mr. Wilkes 
was brought to the bar of the houſe of commons, 
2 acknowledged that he had n 

et 


A. D. 176 9. 
letter to be publiſhed ; upon which he was expelled 
the houſe, = a new writ iſſued for the election of a 
wember to repreſent the caunty of : Middleſex in 
DISA. . Hb Dethy 
But ſtill the majority of ihe frecholders adhered 
to this man, whoſe cauſe was conſidered as that of 


the public, He was re- elected a ſecond time by a || 


majority greater than before; but that election beitig 
declared Sd, he was a third time elected, and again 
expelled. Thoſe who wiſhed well to the conſtitution; 
expected that this mode of election and expulfian 
would be continued till the end of the parliament; 
but a new and unheard of one was adoptet. 
A gentleman in the army was made choice of to 
offer himſelf a candidate for the county; and ultho 
Mr, Wilkes had a great majority, the houſe voted 
the military - gentleman the fitting member, which 
moſt people. conſidered as a ſubverſion of the conſti- 
tution. It was urged by thoſe who oppoſed the niea- 
ſure, that the right of electors to chuſe their own 
Den ee was an effential and an inherent part 
of the conſtitution; that the houſe. of commons, 
being compoſed of perſons intruſted with delegated 
powers, they had no right to act in a judicative ca- 


pacity; that the law of the land had regulated the 

qualifications of members to ſerve in parliament, 
by thoſe laws, dif- | 
qualified: that the houſe of commons has the right 


and that Mr, Wilkes was not, 


Incidental to its judicative authority of declaring what 
incapacities are legal; but, at the ſame time, the houſe 
muſt take care in what manner it exereiſes that power, 


left it ſhould ſwell to an enormous height, and one 


1 of the legiſlative power aſſume to itſelf the 
Pak ges of the courts of law. It was further in- 


iſted on, that the power granted to the houſe in ex- 
pelling members was already ſufficiently great, for 
of expultfion ; 


none called in queſtion their privile 
but then they had: no right to hinder the electors to 


make choice of the expelled perſon as often as they 
Pleaſed : nor was it conſiſtent with the firſt and fun. | 


 damental principles of our conſtitution, that the 


morial: that reaſon cries aloud againiſt ſuch a power 
being lodged in any body of people whatever; and 
precedents were ced from the journals, to ſhew 
that, till this time, the Houſe had never aſſumed ſuck 
a preregative, nor was it believed they would ſuffer 


the preſent to take place after it had beengyduly | 


_ confidered, © | % eiche 
Theſe arguments were anſwered by the adherents 
of the miniſtry in the following manner. They ſald, 


a preſcriptive right to expel their members; and 
that, unleſs the perſon expelled was, at the fame time, 
rendered incapable of ſerving, expulfion would be 
no more than an open farce, by repreſenting powers 
to have exiſted where they never had a being: that 
the right claimed by the freeholders of Middleſex 
ſtood reprobated in the eye of common ſenſe and 


right reaſon, for they claimed a privilege to do 


wrong, by making choice of a perſon to repreſent 
them who had been declared incapable by the houſe, 
notwithſtanding his being otherwiſe in the 
law: that if the houſe was obliged to receive all thoſe 
who were returned by a majority, then the free- 
halders. were equally obliged to return perfons pro- 
perly qualified, and not throw the drudgery upon 
the houſe of expelling members : that the law could 
not foreſee every poſſible event, nor could it have 
been ſuppoſed that the freeholders would have ated 
in the manner they did, otherwiſe a law would have 
been provided: that our anceſtors never imagined; 
or never intended, that blaſphemers and uvfidek 
ſhould be the guardians of our holy religion, nor 
the protectors of thoſe properties by which 
individuals ſubſiſted: that the: houſe of commons 
was, to all intents and purpoſes, a court of judica- 
ture with reſpect to controverted elections, and that 


eye of the 
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this authority was derived from the firſt principles of 
our conſtitution; Did any other tourt poſſeſs this 
power, members might be obtruded upon the houſe 
who had no right to fit: that if the houſe did any 
thing which ſeemed t6-injure an individual, or even 


a co 
petitioning for a ne ftature to regulate all future 
e odr boiaw din erm om! 
If it is aſked; Under what head of legal diſibility 
is the preſent expulſion to be found ? The anſwer is 
eaſy ; the records of parliament will inform 'thaſe 
who have afiy doubts on their minds; Neithet judges 
nor clergymen can ſir in the houſe of cominons; and 
for this ſeaſon; that, by an order of the houſe, they 
art rendered incapable. It was ſaid; that à very 
extraordinary principle had been adapted in the-caurie 
of this debate, as if the commons wanted to infringe 


| on the- liberties of the people, without recollecting 


that the commons and the people are virtually. the 
lame, and that any endeavour to make them ſeparate 
bodies is no leſs dangerous than it is prepoſte tous. 
If the commons, in their repreſentative capacity, 
have privileges which render them important, that 
importance increaſes the conſequence of the people 
in their capacity. of delegation: the people catinor 
be ſecure, unleſs the commons are ſecure; they are 
inſeparably connected, both in intereſt and freedom ! 
and though, upon ſome occationsÞ the privilege of 
parliament may be a ſeeming oppreſſion to individuals; 
the loſs of it would be attended with very fatal effects 
to the whole communi | 
mons had not, in their collective capacity, a title to 
peculiar privileges, no member 
could claim them with any degree of propriety; and 
yet individuals not only claimed ſuch privileges; but 
were protected in the enjoyment of them by the laws 
af the land; That nothing could be more miſres 
preſented, than by ſaying that this meaſure was an 
injury to the freeholders of the county of Middleſex ; 


the J for, on the (contrary, the injury was attempted by 
houſe ſhould ſuper-add to expulſion difqualification, | 

becauſe that would be an encroachment on the rights on the houſe as a member, and obſtinarely perſevere 
of freeholders, which they had enjoyed time imme in the attempt; though all England was open for 


themſelves, who would obtrude an improper perſon 


them to make a proper choice: that the ſuppoſed 


violation of right, of returning a perſon with a ma- 
„ 11 mifeft inferiority of votes, will vaniſh, if the ſubje& 
is properly. confidered, and a liberal conſt ruction put 
upon the law: that thoſe who obſtinately perfevere 
in voting for an unqualified perſon, are to be con- 
[1 fidered as not voting at all; their right of ſuffi 


4 acknowledged but if the elector obſtinately te- 


| |] fuſes to exercife this right according to law, he wan- 
that the houſe of commons had, time immemorial, || tonly ſuſpends his own right for the time, and his act 


being illegal, is, conſequently,” void: he ſuffers no 
injury, becauſe he knows the conſequence of what 
he does; and if he will indulge himſelf fo far, it 


can never be called a hardſhip : that an unqualified, 


incapacitated perfon, can be no candidate, and there- 
fore all votes given in favour of fach a perſon muſt 
be null and void. Such were the arguments made 


| uſe of by the miniſtry z and they, as well as the op- 
|] poſite party, ſheltered themſelves 


under precedents 
m former parliaments, oo ooo Cent 
On the ninth of May, his majeſty prorogued the 
parliament ; and, in his ſpeech, told them, that every 
part of their conduct gave him the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion. He app | 
for having attended with ſo much care to the intereſts 
of the people, and the ſuppreſſion of riots and tu- 
mults, which had Deen ſo frequent, not only in Lon- 


don, but in many parts of the country. He added, 


that he had done all he could to bring about a nego- 
tration: between the Furks and Ruflians, to no pur- 
poſe; but he hoped the calamities of war would not 
extend to any other parts of Europe. He thanked 
the commons for. having fo generouſly contributed 
towards ſupporting the dignity of government; and 
prothifed, that, in the whole of his conduct, he would 


attend to the moſt, regular oxconomy. Finally, he 
| | concluded 


A. D* «56g: (ct 


ive body of people, then there could nat be 
any other method of obtaining redreſs; than that of 


ty: that if the houſe of com 


the community 


applauded them in the warmeſt manner 
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668 A. D. 1769. 
concluded by recommending to them to promote 
peace among their neighbours, 10 that public juſtice 
might not be obſtructed, and that a proper regard 
ſhould. be paid to the law. 
Such was the internal ſtate of Great Britain during 
the former part of the year, which naturally leads us 
to take notice of the affairs of the continent. 

In Poland, the inclemency of the ſeaſon had, for 
ſome time, prevented the contending parties from 
coming to action, by which the poor diſtreſſed-inha- 
bitants, who were ail divided againſt each other, had 
time for a ſmall reſpite; WITS 


The Turks had poſted” an army. of ſix thouſahd 


men near Bender, to prevent the Ruſſians from mak- 
ing incurſions beyond the Ukraine, while their grand 
army was aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Adri- 
anople; from whence parties were diſpatched to 


guard the coaſts. of the Black Sea. The Turkiſh 


troops, many of whom had come from the warmer 
climates of Aſia, were extremely ſickly; and as their 
commanders doubted 'not byt the Ruſſians: would 


avail themſelves of ſuch a circumſtance, by attempt: 


ing to bring on a winter campaign, they ordered all 
the bridges to be broken down, and the proviſions 


Ruſſians; who, in conſequence thereof, were de- 
[nod of the means of ſubſiſtence, and reduced to 
che 
having broken through the Ruſſian lines, entered the 

rovinee of New Servia, and committed the moſt 

orrid depredations on the innocent inhabitants; but 
the fatigues he underwent put an end to his life; 
which: was a great loſs to the Turks; for he was a 


army whatever... 


About this time the confederates of Bar in Poland 


ith janizaries, and the whole began to make a very 


formidable appearance; but the Ruſſians, who had | 


the advantage of diſcipline, attacked them with ſuch 


1 regularity, that they were defeated with 


great ſlaughter, and obliged to croſs the Nieſter with 
the loſs of their cannon, and ſuch magazines as they 
bad nmel... é 

In Conſtantinople, the greateſt preparations were 
- making for opening the campaign, and as the grand 


was to be diſplayed. Previous to this ceremony, a 
proclamation was iſſued, commanding all Chriſtians, 
under pain of death, not to look at this celebrated 
banner. But notwithſtanding this violent prohibition, 
yet it was impoſſible to prevent every one from ſeeing 


it; for it is a common obſervation, that curioſity is 


 ſimyulaned by reſtramt;! Horns 
The wife and daughter of the ſieur Bronyard, am- 
baſſador from Vienna, diſdained the thoughts of giv- 


ing up their Chriſtian freedom to Mahometan bigotry, 
— placed themſelves at a window oppo- 
ſite to where the proceſſion was to paſs. They were 


and t 


ſoon taken notice of by the Turks, who flew into the 
moſt violent rage, and in an inſtant the ambaſſador's 


houſe was ſurrounded. The ſervants, who were well | 


provided with fire-arms, made a moſt vigorous de- 
tence; and a dreadful fray enſued, in which ſeveral 
perſons were killed ; but the mob being numerous, 
they broke into the houſe, and laying hold of the 


ambaſſador's lady, were going to ſtrangle her, had 
— * 1 

The grand vizier, who was a man of knowledge 
and generoſity, expreſſed great ſorrow for the inſult 


not a party of Janizaries arrived to aſſiſt her. 


that had been offered to the lady, and told the am- 


baſſador that he hoped he would impute it to the real 


cauſe, namely, the blind fury of an ignorant rabble, 
who could not be brought under proper reſtraints. 


Ae aſſured him, at tlie ſame time, that he ſhould | 
have all the reparation that was poſſible, and ſoon 

after the vizier ſent a preſent of jewels to his lady 
with a bag, containing the heads of the three prin; 
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greateſt hardſhips. The kan of the Tartars 


man who had a perfect knowledge of military diſci- 
pline, and was capable of conducting the greateſt 


— 
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e 
cipal rioters. Nor was the grand ſeigtiior hinifelF ig! 


complaiſant to the ambaſſador, for he ſent his bn | 


interpreter to make(awapology for the indigrity of. 


. 


fered him; and, at the ſame time, delivered im 2 
rich preſent. This part of the conduct of the viſier 


and ſeignior does great honour to their good ſerfs. 
and may ſerve to convince us in this land; hefe W 
eſteem ourſelves for our politeneſs, that generbft 


benevolence, and all: the other virtues are to be fou 


among thoſe, whom we are tos apt to eonſider in tie 
ſame light as barbarians. A 

The Turk iſnh army had been long incumbeted Wit 
women, a practice that has exiſted time immemd NE 


4 1 5 » ot * "4 _ 1 
al. 2 iii innen 5 1442 
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in the eaſtern countries; but the grand- viſier Who 


had the moſt enlarged ſentiments coneerning'the dur; 
incumbent upon him as a vice roy; ordered tf 4810 
to be ſent home, well knowing that they would! in 2 


great meaſure retard the military operatiolss. 
In the mean time prince Gallizzthy who comthd 
ed the Ruſſian army: on the banks of the Neiſter 
thought this a proper time to attempt ſomething de- 
ciſine, before the Turkiſn army: ſnould arrive. &. 


cordingly having croſſed that river, he marcheéd to 
a | Choczim, where he er camped in ſight of a body 5 
to be removed. This was a moſt fatal ſtroke for the 


thirty thouſand Turks, under the command of Cara. 


man Pacha, who werecſtrongly entrenched under the 
| cannon of that town. In the begifning bf April 


the rince made the neceſſary diſpoſition fortattithinp 


the Turks in their entrenchments; and notwitkftaf 

ing a moſt vigorous defence, he drove them fromf all 
| their advanced poſts, and obliged chem to take ſet! 
| greateſt part of the town was reduced to hes; 

while the Jews and iChriitians;- who lived in it, av 
| ing abandoned their moſt valuable effects, mad theit 
oland eiter on of ede dr the poſters) and, took cu 
took the field, aſſiſted by ſeveral regiments: of Turk- 


among the Ruſſians, rather than give themſelves up 
to the inhuman barbarity of the Turks. 
The Ruſſians began to form great hopes from this 


ſueceſsful event; but in the midſt of their rapic pro. 


greſs, they were obliged to retreat and cfoſs the 


Neiſter, while the Turks harraſſed them in che rent 
wich unremitting fury. The circumſtanees ef this 
retreat were ſo extraordinary, that the Ruſſians did 
not ſo much as attempt to guard the paſſages of "the 
| [| river, and the Turkiſh. cavalry over-run the neigh- 
viſier was to take the field, the ſtandard of Mahomet || douring provinces, | burning and . deſtroying all the 
| houſes where the Ruſſians had depoſited - their ſteres 


and groviſions. A . moſt p6mpous account of «this 


affair was publiſhed at Conſtantinople, and the grand 


ſeignior went in public proceſſion to the *moſque to 
return thanks to heaven, where the mufti or chief 
prieſt beſtowed upon him his ſolemn benediction, and 
inveſted him with the title of conqueror. It is true, 
hyperbole, or an extravagant uſe of words, has long 
been the cuſtom of the eaſtern nations, and conſiſtent 
with ſound policy it may, in ſome meaſure, be juſti- 
fied; for ſuch exaggerated accounts fill the minds of 
the vulgar with ſurprize, and keep them in proper 
ſubjection to government. 
In the mean time, general Romanzow, who cot - 
manded a part of the Ruſſian army, made an attempt 


en the important fortreſs of Oczakow, the capital of 


the Budziac Tartary, where the great river Boriſt- 
henes falls into the Black Sea; a place of great: im- 
portance, becauſe it opens a communication with the 
mouth of the Danube, and with ſeveral - Turkiſh 
European provinces. The place was ſtrong both by 
nature and art, and: in it was a garriſon of about 
twenty thouſand Turks, ſo that notwithſtanding the 
Ruſſian general attacked it with great fury, yet he was 


obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and in his retreat was ſo 


much harraſſed by the Turks, that he loſt a great 
number of men. This action, though no way very 


conſiderable, was repreſented at Conſtantinople as 4 


moſt ſignal victory, and great rejoicings were made 


upon it. The common people were told that the 


Ruſſians were: almoſt totally defeated; which had ſuch 
FCC 0 IS SLOS HITM An. 
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In the mean time, the grand Turkiſn army moved 


; bd 


\ 


| cut off. The unfortunate baſſaw endeavoured to 
| 


N 


a. 


and both their heads cut off and expoſe 


was ſoon ſurrounded by numbers and cut in pieces. 
ln the mean time his ſelictar or Word- bearer, fired 
with indignation at the fate of his Maſter, drew out 
a piſtol and aimed the ſhot at the head of the vizier, 
ho would have been ſhot, had not one of his faith- 
ful domeſtics ſaved his life at the expence of his own. 
The ſelictar was ſoon overpowered and cut in 77 way 
„ AC- 


» 
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and choſe who have read the Roman hiſtory! muſt ac- 
Koen ie that it was not inferior to any thing per- 


ormed by the great F abius, when he was ſent to op- 


detachment of Turks, and drove off a great booty 
| cattle: The Tartars alſo committed great ravages 


Turks, whoſe whole army, under the new vizier, ar- 


cording to the Turkiſh cuſtom, on the front of the 
grand vizier's tent. From the fate of theſe two 


ad e Eo ie OT Oo OY "O 
| not fuch barbarians as they were when they conquere 
that extenſive empire; yet: they are ſtill far from being 
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General Romanzow committed great ravages in 
the neighbourhood of Bender; where he 1 . and 
plundered: ſeveral towns and: villages, de 


eated 


of 
| Fr 
Poland, where they almoſt totally deſtroyed the'pala: 


tinate of Bricklaw, . beſides doing much miſchief if 
other places. In che beginning of 'September” the 
Ruſſians lay encamped on the banks of the Nieſter 


the 


and defended the paſſage of that river againſt” . 


= 


rived on the oppoſite bars. in 


Fhe vizier next night ordered a detathmeht of R. 
beſt troops, conſiſting of eight thouſand, to croſs the 


river, a few miles below, and attack the Ruſſians in 
flank. This they did, and for ſome time the: battle 


was extremely furious; but at laſt the Türks Were 


obliged to retreat acroſs the river, after loſing four 5 


thouſand of their beſt troo oss. 
The ſending detachments acroſs ' rivers where a 
great army is encamped, is a ſtrong proof that the 
vie ier was utterly deſtitute of ſkill-in military affairs; 
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for how could he expect that they would be able 


poſe Hannibal. Great. ahilities are often concealed either to oppoſe! the Ruſſians, or to retreat, ſeeing 


under the covert of ſuppoſed ignorance; but all 

nnn ee rh pf; | 

| mankind being by nature the ſame, the latent | feeds 

of knowledge will break forth | nothwithſtanding 

every oppolition. Bð bod aroma 6 Je 370 
While the Turkiſh vizier was going on in this pru- 

dent manner, prince Gallitzen was making prepara- 


tions for crofling the Neiſter; and for that-purpoſe || In conſequence of a reſolution bordering un mad- 
| neſs, the vizier ordered three bridges to be laid acroſs 
| the Neiſter, and began to croſs that river in ſight of 


he detached general Rennecamp with .a: conſiderable 
body of forces to divert the attention of the enemy on 
the other ſide of the river. This meaſure had the 
deſired effect; for the Ruſſian army having margþed 
a fe miles to the ſouth, croſſed the river wit 
the leaſt. moleſtatioͤn. „ i ten 1ny't 


Before the Turks were aware, the Ruſſians attack- 
ed them with great fury, while the Turkiſh army did 


all they could to defend themſelves; but diſcipline 
overcame numbers, and the Ruſſians drove them 


once more to their entrenchments under the walls of 


Choczim, This victory was owing to the bravery of 
the Ruſſian infantry, who ſtood immoveable, and pro- 
ceeded gradually as the Turks retreated, killing them 
in great numbers. During all theſe, misfortunes the 
grand vizier did not deſpair; he knew. that his army 


was, for the moſt part, an undiſciplined rabble; of their beſt troops were deſtroyed. Seven thouſand 


but he knew that action would bring them into exer- 
ciſe, and therefore he reſolved to perſevere in his 


EE. Turkiſh arms are not ſucceſsful, 
thoſe. who command them are ſure to be diſgraced, if 
not executed, and the more elevated their rank, the 
Prater their danger. Thus the grand vizier, who 
had hitherto ated. with great prudence, and gone 
great lengths in eſtabliſhing military. diſcipline, fell 
a ſacrifice to miſguided fury, and Ali Pacha Molda- 
vini, a man of a moſt violent temper, was appointed 
his ſucceſſor. Many other changes took place both 
at court and in the army; and while the vizier Carman 
Pacha went to meet him in the moſt humble and reſ- 
pectful manner, but for ſome ſecret grudge that 


n 


„ 


4 


ö 
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the vizier had againſt him, his head was ordered yo be 
EY SG 


there was no communication between them and the 
main army but by croſſing the river. Indeed the 
vizier was too raſh and obſtinate to hearken to the 
advice of his officers; for as his ptedeceſſor had been 
diſplaced for being too cautious; he reſolved: to ſuc- 
ceed by an:oppoſite extreme. 0 


the whole Ruſſian army. Prince Gallitzin ſuffered a 


conſiderable number of them to croſs, and then 
ut 


about ſeven o clock on the morning of the ninth of 


September, he attacked them with his infantry in 
three ſquare columns, and the battle was obſtinatel 
diſputed till noon, when the Ruſſians puſhed on fo 


. furiouſly, with their bayonets fixed, that the Turks 
were obliged to give way. e ty is 


It muſt be acknowledged that the Turks behaved 


| with-great bravery, but ſuch was the ignorance and 


obſtinacy of the vizier, that he never conſidered the 


nature of the ground, fo that his men were taken in 
both flanks before they could poſſibly form, and in 


the battle and retreating acroſs the bridges, the flower 


Turks were left dead on the field, beſides thoſe that 


were wounded and taken priſoners, and a great num- 
ber were drowned in croſſing the river. Ga 
This dreadful carnage, the ſignal and immediate 
| puniſhment of folly and raſhneſs, would have ſtruck” 


any mind, except that of the vizier's. It ſeems un- 


accduntable that the ſoldiers, who were fo turbulent 
and ungovernable under the late vizier, ſhould now 


bear the continual deſtruction that attended this ex- 
travagant conduct, without flying into any act of 
extremity. It may, however, ſerve to ſhew that 


there is nothing an army will not attempt or endure 


for a general who keeps the ſoldiers warm in conti- 


nual action; if, at the ſame, he diretts his conduct 


| 


in ſuch a manner as ſeems conliſtenc with real courage, 
though ſome degree of prudence may be wanting. 
TRE: | >The 


| brave men, we may learn that the Turks, although 
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his conduct; and was an enemy to all combinations 


wo de. 


I be vizier, not in the leaſt diſpirited by his loſs, 
laid one bridge only acroſs the river, and had the 
' precaution to cover it with ſeveral batteries of can- 
non, his reſolution being to croſs the river with the 
whole army, let the conſequences be what they would. 
This was ſuch a bold attempt, that we ſcarce find an 
' Inſtance in hiſtory parallel to it; and had it been 
mixed with prudence, the name of this vizier would 
have been much more reſpectable than it is. | 
Four thouſand. cavalry, with eight thouſand jani- 
zaries, had already croſſed the river, and with them 
was a large train of artillery; and the reſt of the 
rmy was in motion to follow them, when a ſudden 
rell of the river carried away the bridge. [Thus 
were twelve thouſand brave men incloſed by the 
Ruſſian army in the front, and the river now rendered 
 Impaſſable in the rear, without time or an 
of entrenching themſelves. . cee 
ſuch a deplorable 


nit | 
4 The Ruſſians ſeeing them in 
fituation, reſolved to avail themſelves of fo favour- 


able an opportunity. An engagement, truly deſpe- 
rate, enſued, in which the RufNans fought like men 


Who were aſſured of ſucceſs, while the Turks re- 
ſolved to fell their lives as dear as. poſſible; The 
ſeverity of the Turkiſh manners, which has not ad- 
mnitted of the civilized and humane cuſtom of ex- 


changing priſoners, prevented a. capitulation from 


being deſired, or any propoſals for laying down their 


arms. The battle was ſevere, and the ſlaughter pro- 


digious. About three hundred, out of twelve thou- 
fand, eſcaped by ſwimming, the reſt being either killed 
in the field, drowned in the river, or taken priſoners, 
Sixty-four pieces of cannon were taken, with one 
hundred and fi 


* ” 


nothing was to be ſeen but dead bodies. 6442-22 
The agitation of mind which the Turkiſh forces 
muſt ſuffer, who were the unhappy ſpectators, on the 
oppolite ſhore of the river, of the cruel ſlaughter of 
their friends, may poſſibly be conceived; but cannot 
be deſcribed... Perhaps, to a feeling, tender mind; the 
tnomentary agony was more ſevere to him who was 
the looker on, than to the immediate fufferer. : While 


opportu- | 


fty ſtandards, and, for ſeveral miles, 
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the bloody conteſt continued, the whole army was 


buried in filence ; hut when the laughter was finiſhed, 
and all hopes loſt, they expreſſed their rage and grief 
in the bittereſt cries and lamentations; at the ſame 


time, imprecating the moſt bitter curſes on the viaier. 


In the midſt of their rage and deſpair, they broke 
up the camp; and throwing off all obedience totheir 
leaders, abandoned the ſtrong fort of Choczim, and 
tired, in a tumultuous manner, towards the Danube. 
mmediately prince Gallitzin ſent a detachment to 
take poſſeſſion of the place, and there they found the 


| whole of the ſtores and ammunition belonging to the 


Turks; for ſuch was the terror they were thrown 


into, that they never once thought of ſecuring of 
deſtroying them. 8 5 


Prince Gallitzin having placed a garriſon of four 


regiments in the fort, under the command of count | 
Romanzow, who, at the ſame time, was to remain 


commander in chief of the army till his return, ſer 
out for the court of Peterſburgh, to. receive the 
thanks of his royal miſtreſs. Another army of 
\ Ruſſians over-ran the province of Moldavia, and 
took poſſeſſion of the capital of Jaſſy, ſituated on 
the river Pruth, about one hundred miles eaſtward 
of Choczim. | „ EY 
While the war was carried on in this manner be- 
tween the Turks and Ruſſians, the pope died at Rome 
in a very advanced age, and was ſucceeded by cardinal 
Ganganelli, who aſſumed the name of Clement XIV. 
for the church; and, to an univerſal acquaintance 
with learning in general, he had added moderation in 


among princes, which tend to prolong civil diftur- 
bances, He endeared himſelf to the people of Rome, 
by iſſuing orders for lowering the prices of provi- 
lions; and he ſuppreſſed the cuſtom, ſo long in uſe 


U 


niſtry had determined to add fortitude to theit con- 
duct, whether it were right or wrong. . 


ſtate of Amerie, and the diem 


Avg 
with his predeceſſors, to oblige all foreign ambelz 
In innen darko, /o. 


A. D. 1770, In England, during the preckains 
ſummer, ſeveral remonſtrances had been preſemted ky 
member for the county of Middleſex ; but all the 


anſwer the remonſtrande received was, tliat his tha. 
© 


would do nothing without the conſent of his 
parliament, That the miniſtry might be ſupported 
effe@tually, it was reſolved og in council to „hee 
their grand ſcheme, the Middleſex election, ts 1 per. 
wer rule of policy. “ Beſides, (faid they) if the 
ubjects are permitted to go on in this mafiner, te. 
monſtrating againſt the conduct of theit own repre. 
ſentatives, we ſhall be fire of a majority in par. 
While the minds of the people in general wert 
agitated in conſidering; t via be the evehit of 
theſe things, boch houſes of parliamerit met; but 
not the leaſt notice was taken of the remonftranew 
in che ſpeech from the throne, which ſurpriſed people 
ſtill more; but then it was conſidered; that the thi. 


CE \% 


Some notice was taken of foreign affairs, pirticy. 
hrly the ſtate of the wat between the Turks and the 
Ruſſians: but the principal things inſiſted on by n 
majeſty, were the following, flamely, the diſtracted 

| r which had broke 
out among the horned cattle. The former was, in 
the. ſtrongeſt terms, recommended to their ſerious 
attention, as athing of the utmoſt importance to the 
dignity of government. The other was mentioned 


; 
as A — dreadful calamity to the nation in general; 
and it was recommended to every one to exert them. 
ſelves in endeavouring to put a ſtop to the infection, 
before it ſhould ſpread any further. 
This ſpeech was ſeverely handled by the public in 
general, who thought that nothing ſhould haye been 
o much touched on as the petitions and remon- 
ſtrances, Ridicule was cirrulated with great free. 
dom, ee as the exiſtence of the _— 1 
among the horned cattle was not believed to be of {6 


ſented. 41 : | 3 
It was immediately moved by the miniſtry, dt 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to the throne; upon 
which a moſt violent debate aroſe, and it was carried 
on with a heat of temper and ſeverity of expreſſion 
ſcarce ever known in the houſe before. 
less inſiſted by thoſe who oppoſed the miniſtry, 
chat, in the addreſs, it.ſhould be recommended to his 
majeſty to take into conſideration the grievances of 


univerſal a nature as had been inſinuated and repre- 


the people. On the other hand, the exiſtence of 


| 
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inſiſted, that they were under obligations to give an 


thoſe pretended was denied, and all the diſcontents 
among the people were aſcribed to the conduct of 


1} thoſe gentlemen who had been diſappointed in their 


ambitious views. It was farther urged; that even 
allowing grievances to exiſt, as ſtated in the remon. 
ſtrances, yet the methods uſed in ſeeking redreſs had 
been very indecent and unbecoming : that not one 
tenth of the frecholders, and but very few of the 
clergy or juſtices of the peace, had ſigned theſe pe- 
titions; and although there might be ſome reſpectable 
names found to them, yet the whole could be con- 
ſidered in no other light than as the act of a rabble. 

Such were the outlines of the arguments made ufe 
of by thoſe who - ſtood up in defence of adminiſtra- 
tion; and many virulent epithets were thrown out on 


the other party, whom, in deriſion, they called Peti- 


| rion-hunters, Theſe charges drew from the gentle. 


He had been brought up, from his moſt early youth, || men in the oppoſition a ſpirited avowal of 


ol 
they had taken in reſpect to the petitions, arid of the 
ſentiments they delivered to their conftituents. The 


account of their conduct in parliament to their con. 
ſtituents, and to give them the moſt early notice © 
every meaſure adopted by the court, that might, 5 
the leaſt, threaten the ſubverſion of their rights 37 
3 e N privileges 


_ certain officers of the revenues from voting for mem- | 
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not hunted after - petitions, for the petitioners had 
fought them, arid had charged ir com. 
mands, which they were bound to deliver. It had 
deen inſinuated by ſome of tlie miniſtry, that theſe 


them with their com- 


meetings were ſeditious; but thoſe in the oppoſicion 
treated the 5 home with every term of ridicule, 
and threw back the charge, by calling every meeting 
of the miniſtry theſe two years, no better than a ſedi- 
tious one; becauſe in them were laid ſchemes for 
trampling on the rights of the ſudhects. Theſe de- 
bates, which were curried on with to much heat by 
both parties W . any honbur to the ſpeakers, 
being ended, the addreſs was voted for and carried 


© * 8 1 8 K 
privileges. That in he preſent inſtatich; they had | 


Before any buſineſs of importance was undertaken, 
ſome very remarkable _— took place in the mi. 
niſtry. The ſeals were taken from lord Camden, 
und the honourable Charles York was created chan- 
eellor in his room, but he died within three days 
afterwards; and then the chaneery was put into com- 
miſſion, the ſeals being delivered to baron Smythe, 
and the juſtices Bathurſt and Aſton. The marquis 
of Granby reſigned all his places, except the royal 
egiment of blues, and was ſucceeded as maſtet of 
| the ordnance by general Conway. The duke of 
Beaufort reſigned the place of maſter of the horſe to 
the queen; the earl of Huntingdon his place, of 
groom of the ſtole ; and the duke, of Mancheſter, 
with the earl of Coventry, their places of lords of 
the bedchamber. Mr. Dunning, the ſollicitor-gene- 
ral, ahd Mr. Grenville, one of the vice-treaſurers of 
Ireland, reſigned at the ſame time. The whole of 
the adminiſtration ſeemed to be falling in pieces, 1 
— panic prevailed; but the court, reſolute to 
rpoſe, was determined to fight the battle not- 
withſtanding the deſertion of ſo many of its principal 
Tdommanders. Sir John Cuſt; aller bf c houſe 
df commons, reſigned at the fame time; but that 
was owing to his age and infirm ſtate of health. In 
his room was elected Sir Fletcher Norton, a gentle- 
man who had made a very diſtinguiſhing gap ot | 
the bar, and-who had lately been Wankel to a moſt 
Within a week after theſe changes had taken place, 
the duke of Grafton, to the àſtoniſnment of the 
whole nation, reſigned the place of firſt lord of the 
treaſury, and 1 ded by lord North, who had 
deen ſome time chancellot of the exchequer. Various 
were the cauſes aſſigned by the public for this act of 
the duke's, ſome attributing it to fear, and others to 
treachery; but as he ſtill continued to, ſupport all 
the meaſures of government, it appeated evident 
that the ſole reaſon was, the neceſſity of having one 


: 
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of the members of the houfe of commons to be at 
the head of public affairs. 
The firſt thing that came before the commons was 


an enquiry into the validity of the Middleſex elec- 
tion; but after warm debates it was held, by a con- 
ſiderable majority, that no court of law was to med- 
dle with any of their rules and orders. This meaſure 
aſtoniſhed the whole nation, and many perſons began 
to look upon the houſe of commons as a ſtanding 
council for the crown. Nor was this important ſub- 
ject agitated with leſs heat in the houſe of lords. The 
earl o SIE with e Se 2 many other 
peers, o it wit at ſtren argument, 
and dah proofs HR any of our law books 
and parliamentary journals, that no ſuch ſtep had 
ever been taken, not even in the moſt deſpotic reigns. 
But notwithſtanding the force of theſe arguments 
miniſterial intereſt prevailed, and the proceeding o 
the houſe of commons, in the affair of the Middleſex 
election, were all juſt and equitable. _ Eos: 
A motion was made to bring in a bill to diſqualify 


bers of parliament. It was ſaid by thoſe who ſup- 
ported the motion, that at the revolution the produce 
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df the cuſtoms and exciſe were both extremely ſmall, 


nor was there at that time any probability that they | jeſty had a right to diſpo 
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world ever amount to the enormous ſum of fix mil- 
lions ſterling, as they then actually did. To this 


| they attributed the inattention of the patriots of that 


age, who; if they had foreſeen the unconſtitutional 


Weight that muſt have been thrown into the ſcale on 


the ſide of the crown, by the appointment of officers 
to collect fo vaſt a revenue, they would undoubtedly 
have taken proper and effectual meaſures to prevent 
the dangetoùs influence which it muſt afford, in the 
eleckion of repreſentatives for the people. 

On the other ſide it was urged, that the bill was 


_ altogether unneceſſary, and in its own nature ex- 


tremely cruel, That it was no leſs than the diſ- 
franchiſing a great number of men who had long 
enjoyed that privilege; and as the motion then ſtood, 


it might extend to all the officers under the crown. 


Th #74 


though the funds allotted for this purpoſe were fully 


adequate, not only to every neceſſary, but to every 
liberal expence, that was neceſſary to ſupport the 
dignity of the regal character; yet neither the great- 
neſs of the fund, nor the confeſſed ceconomy of the 
times, were ſufficient to prevent an enormous debt 
from being contracted, and the people from being 


applied to for more money, at a time when men in 


the e were of opin on that too much had been 
granted already. _ | 3 
That —.— expences had been much more con- 
fiderable in the latter reign than the preſent, becauſe 
the branches of the royal family were then grown up, 
and conſequently demanded larger allowances, The 
journies to the continent, however expedient, were 
frequent, and at all times expenſive; and none would 
pretend to ſay, that Ker cence was not as well 
underſtood, and perhaps better ſupported, than at pre- 
ſent z yet his late majeſty not only lived within the 
bounds of the civil, but a ſum of one hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand pounds wholly ſaved from that 
Mg STC LF 
That it was neither intended nor wiſhed, to limit 
the crown to a ſalary inadequate to its real dignity 
and greatneſs ; for if it ſhould appear that the mone 
had been ſpent in promoting uſeful purpoſes, thoſe 
who made the motion wilt be the firſt to give their 
approbation. But if on the contrary, it ſhould ap- 
pear that the money had been ſquandered away 
among time-ſerving , wretches, who ſought to ruin 
their country, then thoſe who adviſed ſuch meaſures 
ſhould be called to a ſevere aceount. 
To this it was anſwered 'by thoſe who ſtood up for 
the miniſtry, that if an application had been now 
made for an additional ſum to make good any defi- 
ciency in the civil-liſt eftabliſhment, an enquiry into 
the cauſes of it would be natural and juſtifiable ; and 
it would be bur reaſonable, that the miniſtry, in ſuch 
a circumſtance, ſhould give the utmoſt ſatisfaction to 
the people; nay, that it was even their duty to do ſo, 
and ſhew the reaſons why the proviſion already made 
was not ſufficient; but till ſuch a requiſition was 


. 


made, it would be improper and very diſreſpectful 


to the crown, to ſcrutinize into the manner in which 
the money for the ſupport , of the royal family had 
been expended. It was urged farther, that a certain 
fum of money was allowed annually for the ſupport 
of the civil-lift, and while the expences do not ex- 
ceed that ſum, there can be no reaſon for making any 

enquiry. © They concluded by taking notice, that as 
the civil-lift was the ny of the crown, his ma» 

e of it in whatever manner 

| e 
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he pleaſed. At laſt, the vote being put, the motion, 
like all others oppoſed by the miniſtry, was rejected 
by a great majority, © ee, 
"This affair, which had made no ſmall noiſe out of 
doors, being over, the next thing was to take inf 
conſideration the ſtate of the colonies in America, | 
A petition had been preſented by the merchants trad. 
ing to North-America, ſetting forth the great hard: 
ſhips they laboured under in conſequence of an act, 
by which a duty had been laid on ſome trifling articles 
exported from Great- Britain; and this had ſo much 
enraged the people, that they refuſed to, purchaſe: | 
the goods, after they had been ſent there at a con» 
ſiderable expence. This affair being of a very feri- 
dus nature, the houſe took it into conſideration, and 
repealed every part of it, except what related to tea, 
which was ſtill continued. The debates concerning 
this bill were managed by great force of argument on 
both ſides, for the popular party ſought. a repeal of 
the whole, while the miniſtry inſiſted, that the Ame- 
ricans, inſtead of deſerving any ſuch indulgence, 
ought to have had more ſevere laws binding upon 
them. FVV „„ 
While the greateſt part of the nation was agitated 
by reflecting on the conſequences that would reſult 
from theſe meaſures; while individuals were ſeeking 
to promote their private intereſts, and the govern- 
ment to eſtabliſn its authority, a bill wWas brought 
into the houſe of commons by one of the leading 
men in the oppoſition, for regulating the proceedings 
on controverted elections; .a bill equally juſt and po. 
pular, and which all the ſubjects of Great - Britain were 
more or leſs concerned. It will be proper to make 
the readet acquainted with the nature of this bill, that 
he may be the better able to judge of its utility, and 
how far ſuch a law was, in a manner, abſolutely neceſ- 
A | 1 


5 had been the cuſtom formerly in all conteſted 
elections, to refer the matter to a ſelect committee 
of the moſt learned and upright members in the 
houſe; and, in general, their opinion was ſeldom 
called in queſtion; but in time the committees had 
been enlarged, and all who came in having votes, a 
ſhameful partiality prevailed, whieh in the end in- 
duced thoſe, who thought themſelves injured, to 
apply for remedy at the bar of the houſe. 5 


This method, however, was found to be very de- 


fective, and attended with many inconyeniences, 
owing principally to the vaſt number of thoſe who 
were to try the cauſe in diſpute; and who, beſides 
being biaſſed by the ties of private friendſhip, were 
net bound by any oath to prevent ſuch influence from 
operating on their minds. 

At the ſame time, the method of trying theſe 
cauſes at the bar became an obſtacle to many branches 
of public buſineſs, eſpecially in the laſt ſeſſions of a 
new parliament, when there was ſcarce time to atrend 
to any thing elſe. It was at the ſame time very diſ- | 
agreeable to the members themſelves, who were con- 
tinually teazed with applications. in favour of both 
candidates, that they would give their attendance, 
and although it was not faid that they were to vote 
contrary to truth and equity, yet their attendance 
was conſidered as equivalent to their approbation. 
To all this it may be added, that as the miniſtry have 
always a majority on their ſide to ſupport them in all 
their meaſures, ſo if they chuſe to ſtand up in defence 
of any one of the candidates, they can, by promiſes 
and threatenings, get a ſufficient number to vote him 
th ↄ . Bd os okag 

To remedy theſe defects this bill was brought in, 
and the plan of it was conſiſtent with the firſt princi- 

ples of the conſtitution. When a petition was to be 
preſented, a day was to be fixed for hearing both 
parties, who were to attend with their witneſſes and 
council; and if one hundred members were not pre- 
ſent, then they were to wait till ſuch time as ſo many 
were preſent; when the names of the whole, .altho' 
they ſhould exceed that number, were to be put into 
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ſix boxes or glaſſes, to be drawn alternately and read [ 


y ptign and bribery 
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While the houſe of commons were engaged on this 
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| Many of thoſe who had been long in parlianient 
conſidered themſelves as injured, . becauſe, they, had 


humour was of ſhort continuagce. 
The lord-licutenant, according to orders receiyed 


up of the laſt parliament. Accordingly, a meſſag 
was ſent, recommending this meaſure in the ſtron 


much at heart, for the honour of the crown and the 
latety of. thakingdam..... i ain 


"REECE 


them ; 


although 
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although the nation paid for twelve thouſand effec- || refuſed to ebey that law, the lord-lieutenant was 
tive men for the ſecurity of the ſtate, yet above four || under the neteſlity of proroguing them. That they 
thouſand of theſe were abroad in different garriſons. | had, by their conduct, ſtruck at the foot of the con- 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the warmth of contention || ſtitution; arid that if the lörd-lieütenant had not 
warnte betwean the codrt and the popular party. || prorogued them, he would have been liable to an 
It was confidered as a moſt odious meaſure, that a [| impeachment. However, this motion, like others 
bill brought into the houſe of commons in Ireland || brought in by the miniſtry, was over: ruled, and Ire- 
ſhould have been framed by the 1 rp mann in || land was left, fot ſome time, in a ſtate of confuſion 
England. It is true, there is a law for that purpoſe, || and diſtreſs. * C 
commonly called Poyning's act; but as it was made 
in the arbitrary and tyrannical reign or Henry VII. 
ſo all ſober men thought that in this enlightened age, 
it ought to have been ſet aſide. 3 a | 
It was urged further, that this was a money bill, 
with which the privy-councit of England had nothing 


Near the cloſe of this Ron of Parliament, ſeveral 
propoſals were made in the houſe of lords relating 
to the ſtate affairs in America; and'theſe wete chief) 
ſupported by the duke of Richmond. Theſe were 
introduced by ſome ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct 
and! of adminiſtration. He ſaid; that the ſtate of Ame- 
to do. Nay, they could not meddle with ſuch || rica had been recommended from the throne in a 
things, even in their own country: That money ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, and yet the ſeſ- 
could only be raiſed by the repreſentatives of the || ſion was hear ſpent without any ang being done, 
people, and it was known to every one that no body though the buſineſs was of the utmoſt im rtance. 
of men wete repreſented by the privy- council, they ||| The miniſtry were now ſenſible chat they Had been tos 
themſelves being taxed in parliament by every new raſh in recommending the care of America before any. 
bill, which becomes binding on them as well as oh || ſettled plan had been laid down; and therefore, 
oben 2 I perplexed tothe utmoſt,” they ſaw nd other method 


tue ett af the füße he utmoft, they ſaw 116 other met! 
„ Thoſe who e in ſupport of ¶ left, but that of adjourning the debate till a futtire 
| day, well knowing that the parliament would be 


the Bilk had! very little to ſay, for they ſaw that they 
dad este webe very improper manner. Had | prorogued. eee 
it originated in the/Iriſfr Houfe of commons, there is On the nineteenth vf May his majeſty Went to the 
reaſon to imigine that: the bill would" have paſtel; houſe, and, in a ſpeech from'rhe throne, applauded. 
baut the clamour was ſo great that it was rejected by them for the Zeal t 74 ſhewt! in ſuppofting che 
a very great majotit rr. fintereſt and honour of the natibn. He aſſured them, 
But notzyithſtanding the bill was rejected, yet the || that he ſhould, on all occaſions, ſeek the happineſs 
commons voted the moſt liberal ſupply for the ſup- of his people; and that it ſhoulck be the ſole Object 
port of- the eivil-liſt, and all other expences' attend- of his care; to watch over their ifftereſts. He Goji" 
ing the government. The lord-licuteriant. was ſo [| cluded,” by ee e the preſervatioh. 
of public peace, and the d 


much diſãppointed ut che loſs of his favourite bill, an iſcountenaneing of tumul- 
that he went to the houſe, of peers and entered a for- ¶tuous meetings of the people, which, if encouraged, 
mal proteſt againſt ir, 48 zn act öf diſobedience to f müſt end in general confuſionn. 
the privy- council. He then made a long ſpeech. [ Before we return to take notice of the ſtate of af+ 
from theithrone; after which he prorogtied the par- fairs on the continent, we ſhall here obſerve, that on 
lament. Some ſuſpicions that the Jord · lieutenant ! the twenty- ſeventh of July, about four o'clock in the 
was going to 8 parliament had taken pe | e a moſt dreadful fire broke our; or was diſ- 
a werk before, and thoſe lords hg Had oppoſed his covered in the great dock- yard at Portſmouth. It 
meaſures; made à morion, that no Protelt ould be burnt with tie moſt rapid fury; and communicating 
entefeib itt the journals; unleſs ſigned” by à lord of || itſelf wich the hetp-houſe, and other offices, cons 
parliament. This occafioned a moſt violent debate; ¶ ſumed every thing before it. Whether this was an 
bur che 'motion being rejected by à mall majority, ¶ accident, or the Vork of ſome vile wreteh and incen- 
the minority entered a proteſt agaitiſt it. The houſe |} diary, © has not yet been diſcovered, and perhaps 
of tonkthatie; Previews (heir bre gern "up, -forbid never will. Sone impoſtofä, indeed. pretended 10 
che lord. Iieutenant's ſpeech from being entered in the have been concerned im it, particularly one Dudley, 
/ ho Has fince that time been tranſported fof perjury ; 


F 6 © | ©” [fwhohas fincethat'ritme been t ty; 
Such were the proceedings in chis Hrſt ſeſſons of and the other, whoſe name was Britain, has been 
che firſt limited parliament. No buſineſs had paſſed; ||; ſince executed for forgery. ' The moſt remarkable 
8 * gk Sie co ors As eren wt le, a WW I » 6 at N en 1 ITT Para f 9 
except chat of granting the common ſupplies. All eircumſtance attending this fatal affair was; the fire 
the national bulineſs was left undone ; the'temporary ' was diſcdveręd it five Aiffefent places at once, which 
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acts, which are eitker altered or reverſed every year, gabe ſtrong fuſpjciotis that more than one perſon muſt 
whether: relative to agriculture, trade, the preſerva- hade been concerned ; for accidental fites generally 
tion of the publie ſafery,' the ſupplying che capital break out in ont place only. Had this accident; or 
wick proviſions „and 'the ſupport of public charities, '||' whatever it was, 'happened d ring the Heat of 'the 
wete now at an end. The whole Kingdom was filled wat, it might have proved fatal io rhe nation in gene- 
every whete, and nothing but confuſion was to be and forty- nine thouſand, eight hundred and eighty- 
ſeem o: vil 1 1120 % ! 2 8 5 we 18111 eight pounds, could not have heen made good with a" 
This affair being of the utmoſt importance, a 
motion was made in che Engliſh houſe of commons, 
that all the inſtructions ſent: to the lord - lieutenant 
ſhould: be laid before the houſe. In the debates on 
this ſubject, the conduct of the lord:heutenant- was of doing great injury to the place. | 
treated with particular marks of ſeverity ; for it was] While the Ruſſians ſeemed to triumph on the 
ſaid, that he had cajole the parliament of Ireland Danube and Neiſter, a large fleet of men of war was 
out of a conſiderable ſum, and then prorogued them fieted out, by order of the empreſs; to paſs the Sound, 
before they had time to enter on the national buſineſs. and from thence proceed up the ſtreights to attack the 
It was added further, that the Engliſh parliament was Turks by ſea as well as land. It will appear evident 
called upon by every motive of juſtice and humanity, ¶ to thoſe perſons converſant with hiſtory; that extraor- 
to enquire into the ſtate of our ſiſter kingdom, and dinary events are ſeldom brought about but by a 
to grant them that redreſs which their own parlia - 'concurrenee of circumftances to facilitate their exe: 
ment could nut. J cution; and it may perhaps be aſſerted; that all the 
On the other hand it was urged, that a controuling || grear revolutions of which we read in hiſtory; would 
power muſt be lodged ſomewhere.” That Poyning's Five failed had they not been attempied at one par- 
law had lodged that controuling power in the king cicular period ; namely, that in which they rook © 
eee houſe of eommons had Phe, dee LO ori ids bug 
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out great difficulty, till ſuch time as the Parliament 
met. But even ſuppoſing one individual could have 

advanced it, yet the time neceſſary for replacing the 
ſtores, miglit have given the enemy an opportunity” 
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The efforts of Peter the Great to cteate a navy, | 
and. bring up ſallors, had been looked upon as the 


extraordinary attempt of à great man, and it was 


imagined the project would die with him, but the 
reverſe took place; for although Ruſſia has been, 
almoſt fince his death, .governg by wornen, yet their 
empire has been adyancing gradually to a ſtate of 

rfection. Her navy is now as reſpectable as can 
be imagined; and her ſailors, naturally robuſt and 
ts think no, dapgers too great. 

The 


guarded a manper, was depoſed, and baniſhed to one 
A the Greek iſlands; and that honour was conferred | 
on Hiliel Bey, a.man of | great abilities, and unſhaken 
integrity, He knew that the provinces, of Moldavia, || 
and Walachia were the grand objects the Ruſſians. || 
had. i in view ; and therefore, contrary to, the cuſtom 
of the Turks, he reſolved to gun bo on : winter 
campaign. This WAS a e W ef a great. 
commander; f for. hei agined t the Ruſſians would 
40 ee Suey We hol late Tr pam 175 
thin any attac in E. n them! at. 
that, however, the. ee [is 1 th for the. 
ufſiaps were too vigilant. to be, pets and denn 
armies continued ſkirmilh ing, in mall 7 during 


the winter and ſpring. In general, the Ruſſians were 


ſucceſsful. in theſe engagements, | ſq. that the: grahd 


| 9 did not ſucceed in its full extent; 8 | 


by keeping his, MEN, in gontipwal We they 
becanie; more and mare. .acquainted with, the. art, of 
War. ä 
1 He mea 0 "I 
wat. 6.0 hon IP 3 of the moſt dreadful deſor. 
lation; almoſt every, thing had been ee * and. 
ſuch of. the 1 ma inhabitants 2 as had not time. to, 


as tin Ov 
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laſt vizier, who. had acted in ſo raſh and un. | 


— "2" 


"the country Apefe the ſear of [ 


n n 


„ was. 1 0 15 E 
on ee! the army under 22 2 


heral Panin RS have been, taken in the war, and 


the heavy artillery mu have len 
{| of the Turks. W 5 —.— 


The Turks, 828 500 their Hp | 
up entrenghments, 1 Sa he be gu: 


vancing, than they march chem; = | 
| the * order ane 2 a Ruſliang 
|| bare down all, oppoſition, . 3 CE 


back to their;cntrenchmants. The, tle 
dreadful; for the, Ag Vixies 5 
| Gruatiqn. he was in, made. a, 8 = 
| beſt troopa ; but, FE. Ry a (VE 
forced them 
entrenchmęnt, ie 
than ever 3. WIE: ter, in, 
to retrigve, the honqur of Nik 
| pline overcame, and all the entren 


eber 


— 


10 The. Nute Nine 6 50 : 
| tally oft, made. the, AL his N the Nanube, 
Which Was. diltans.; 91 tiyenty- 1. miles. ati g10 11 
| 55 Wa, one o e 1 teſt vietortes thagwe 
| read off in p Bitoryz fo he mh »CAMP: :FquiÞagey 
with the tents, one Rus) 1 7 RITWS 


Ganngn, and: above, ſeven thouſa 
| ith, prqyiſign ans into, the 15 7 of. the Ruſſians; 
| Seven thauſand. Turks were; left e enen 


ny were, made. priſoners; bn 2 reſt; 1 
(a fr 281 Ne I 9 5 


d. Carriages: loaged 


, i en 1 in vhich ſome-£ 
155 x 155 8 — bouring countries, were e f | : rawned... „t on: 01 2099 5 18 
ſlaves b x frog Tae ot butchered, 1 5 dh While the ans, under general. f Wy: 
8 rage and fury of the, Turks.“ li [ere gaining viftaries de, day; in Moldaxia, apund | 
107 army under the command 'of general Raman Eanin laid; f e der, Which the, Turky bad: 
2OW. baving croſſed. the. Neiſter, and marched on fortified. in the Ret Nhe Serrilon ade 
al ly, towards, the. Pruth, a, river which riſes in 07 a, moſt vigoro 5 — 3. and, 70 ache 5p 
croſſes Moldavia, and: falls into the Danube. re the qpęſing gf dhe treng Jew 
From thence. continued his THY Jaſſy, 3 die out. aven ati ſereng times, upon, the Roſlinne 
il of. . about two d. miles eaſt /| b fas 1c overcame, with grief and deſpair: 
off 55 czim. Great Part of the; cou #4 through! [when that the grand v1zies þ n dees 
which 10 paſſed W: little better t 10 art, being . chat het Oe on, and. ſo, YT an, kund dahin enm 
totally deſtitute 00 ent ſo that. hey were obli, 7 ee be gart 9, determined, to, hold: gut | 
tg, wel that neceſſa I along En Sach last, make choice gf,/ anoth 2 A. bas 
impediments. may. .calily. account for the flocks af haved: with feat bravery ;'for the, ſiegs was. cartiods 
e ont 0 Pra ſeemed to Po A dh a ſimil: Il} 


geo lay bo to the important fe ee of, 


power 3, and eyeral detachments. be Ral 

Ing: been cut of een 

on an engagement. About. cig 1 55 in Fg 
evening, Bot th. armies, came, in 11 5 each. ather,, 


near the banks of the Pruth, 
Well 5 on the left. of, the Nane mn ſoon after 
wards,. they, ſpread themſelves out into ſmall parties, 
in order to cut off a convoy of Waggons, containing 
the. proviſions, for the Ruſſian army. 
In ſome ſituations, and under ſeveral circumſtances, | 
boldneſs i is. prudence, , And th then. it; is that great minds 
are diſcovered, by their actions, from mere common 
abilities. General Ramanzow was. one of thoſe great 
men.; for had a leſs. experienced commander been at 
the head of the Ruſhan army, they might have been 
totally cut off, The Ruſſians had. been very much 
weakened by ſending out detached parties, and there. 
fore it ſeemed little, better than madneſs. to venture 
on an engagement. The general, however, confiding 
in the goodneſs. of his troops, and the confidence 
they had in him, from 2 long ſeries of. ſucceſſes, 
reſolved to attack the enemy next morning. Accor- 
dingly they began to move, in order of battle, about 
day-break; and, as ſoon as it was light, the general 
found, that, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſuperiority of 


Tartars were, 


numbers, the Turks had thrown up ſtrong entrench- 


* 
- 


on with unremitted fury, and the place as ggllantly; 


| [| defendedz. fill the; Ruffians,; tired out; with dolags, 


'reſoly 95 
Cl rn Wi 


48 


Il. The walls — 49 a0 ande on vaſſ dann: 
tity. of gunpowder, the aperture 'whi 


j Nun inge be · 
| np ire to, blew up in the melt dreadful manners: 
\W 


le the diffstent golumns having joined each other, 
entered the, breach ſword. in handꝭ and: carried dev: 
ſtrue ion alopg With chem. A moſt dreadful carnage: 
enſued; for the: Ruſſians, pared: none who dame in- 
jtheir way, and the greateſt part o the town was! | 
[[jreduced. to, .aſhes;; - ar 4 Is. . 8 211 T 
The misfortunes of the Turks work 1885 confined: 
tq, the Danube or the Neiſten; for the, moſt-aortherly;: 
ag, well, as the moſt ſputherly, parts of their dominions 
in Europe, ſeemed, doamed. to all: the dalamities of 
i war. Tha time. ſeemed : to be arrived, when the moſi 


ene. vigorous effqrt, vhich HN D ,jE 
renk-celumns.in the nicht of. the, lengyho 


Eh 241 


{ 
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[| wretched ſtate of their government, which, fan many 


years, had. ſuffered their military, as well. ag; their 
naval. force, to fall into decay and ruin, ſhould: be: 
puniſhed both: by ſea and land. Ehe, conduct of che 


Turks, in ſuffering themſelyes, to ſleep into a ſtupid 


| 


ſecurity is ſimilar to an error which all Fer | 
haye fallen into at one-time or other. For the truth 
of this, we have no more to do than to turn to the 


| hiſtories of thoſe great empires which ance mad ſuch 
diſtinguiſhing figures, but are now. only known by. 


name. They grew, up to a ſtate of maturity by 
virtue and Mus their middle ages were diſti· 
in 


9 
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guiſhed by well regulated inſtitutions; but ſloth; 
effcminacy, and the relaxation of every moral obli- 
gation, undermined. their nee and een 
on their ruin. 
The Ruſſian fleet, the firſt belonging: to chat em- 
dire that ever paſſed the Sound, failed from Eng- 
nd, and paſſing tne ſtreights of Gibraltar; arrived 
at Port-Mahon, f in the iſland of Minorca, in a very 
ſhattered and ſickly cendition; There they received 
all that friendly. aſſiſtance for which the Engliſh are 
ſo juſtly celebrated; and the falutary air, with the 
uſe- of freſh proviſions, ſoon reftored the men to 
health; ſo that the fleet was enabled to weigh anchor, 
and proceed on its voyage. In the mean time, ap- 
plication was made to the maritime ſtates of Italy, 
to. ko. on hat terms they would act with reſpe&t 
to the Ruſſians; and whether, in caſe of their being 
reduced th, diſtreſs, they would allow them ſhelter: in 
their harbours,: Thoſeé ftates gave but a very re- 
ſerved and equivocal anſwer, rill at Taft preſſed to it, 
they pmiſed to allaw ſome of mem to come in 
under certain reſtristions. 


— 


: During the latter pant of the lit fear; fome'Ruffian 
in carry ing on a negotia. 
don with the Greeks) wick. was ho difficult matter 
to bring about ſgeing they were both of the ſame 
religion, and mad bern long op by the Turks. 
Thay now haped to ſhake off the yokk of, ſlavery 

antl their hopes foſe to a pitch of 'extravagance'e 3 
— the Jews, when they unagined the: 
was come among them. ns gf 

- Count Orloin, — — te Ruſlian flier, 
ler ail from Minerca in the begimming:of February 5 
and, after à very dangerous ant tedious voyage, 
arrived at Cape Metapan, the ancient promontory of 
Tenarus. This country; the ancient and: famous 
Peloponneſſus, . e the ſeat of phil ers. and 
Poets, being all. 

to requite ahy 2 Indekd, iffir did, modern 
travellers can ſupply that defect, tough cheit dcedunts 
| = ar inferior ter theſo of the amen. 

he Ruſfian admiral. _ landed che fac 
Thichhe: had — 'ar Mainz, the capital of the 
ancient Sparta} be people 'of thes country, che de. 


ſcandants of tha ancient. Latedemoniuns; Who ith | 


retained ſome of che ſpirit: of cheir:anceſtors; flocked 
in great numbers to join his ſtandard.: The other 
Greeks: in generah followed their example; for: in 
for an opportunity of aſſertinꝑ thair fredom. 


ſoon raker!; andi therGizcks. nuaffacred every Turk. 


whom they laid hold of) without gardito age or ſexc | 


From this we! may infer, that:although'-rhe Greeks! 
aſſume to themſelves the, name bf Chriſtlansy thieyp | 
are; deſtitutgpoſt the firft;princi 
' whatever: icrutlty:hadcbeen. inflifted::on::thens by the 


Turkiſh government: yer. that: ach nos waprant theiy | 


murdering individuals 

The Turkiſh governor of Mcſſalough finding him 
ſelf unable to defend the plarec any longer, and ex- 
pectinge no merey frdm-:the Ruſſians; put his perſon: |] 
under the protectiomof the Greek Syndic;. the chief 
magiſtrate of the town; but no ſboner had: the vil. 
lainous Syndic got him in his power, chen lie oxuſed 
him to be put to death; + 0 7.02127 

Nor was this unnatural fury confined! to cle con- | 
tinent; for revenge, novelty, and the hope: of plun- 


der, aperated every where, and even extended te the 


illands, where the moſt horrid murders were: com. 
mitted, withicircumſtances of the: moſt: ſavage bär. 

barity. Three Turkiſh: ſhips,” with: ſome! reeruits“ 
on board, for the ſervice of the army on tie contifefixʒ 
having put into the iſland: of Milone, one of the 
ancient Cyclades, the greateſt part of :the crete going 
on ſhore, were all barbarouſly: murdered). At Maika, 
count Ortow publiſhed: a manifeſto: in the name of 


it is expreſsly declared, that ſne lob k ed upon herſelf 
as ao a religious obligation to ſet: the Greeks at? 


ical: ground, is vob Well known 


[| the 


ples of humanity z for! || 


the empreſs: of Ruſſia, wherein, among other things, 


| 


| 


| 


— 


with tlie ran | 
— 4 main mann ; 
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liberty from the Torkit ſlavery, promiſing, at the 
ſame time, protection to all thoſe who would Join 
her army, and threatening military execution to fuch 
as refuſed 1 for it is remarkable in the RuſBans, that 


they ſeldom-publiſh a procl amatĩof that is not dogged | 


with ſome oppreſlive matk/dr condition; 


From Maina count 'Orlow failed for Corotn,' 3 


ſtrong town at the extrenmey of the peninſula; but 
fortifications of it had been long hegleQed; Vie 

moſt. other towns in the Turkiſh empire, fo che 

was ſoom taken. The harbour was good, and ca 


the Ruſſian admital ordered that it Would be their 
place of general render vos. 


Petras was taken in the Itter end of Mireh, it 
being one of che moſt importatit places in the Morea, | 


It is. coletinitect in hiſtory for being the a 
city of Claventia, and is ſituated St that arti of the 
gulph which ſeparates it from the ancient Livadia 
about ſixty miles weſt of Corinth, and one hundred 
and twenty horch weſt of Mifitra. This Feat an 
once flouriſhing city was not able to mak ah 105 
fence; and the Greeks, who accompanied the Rotfian 
army, no ſooner made à breach in tlie Walls, than 
they btoke inz and murdered the innocent a te 
without any diſtinction of Age or ſet. Such Af coul, 
make tiieir bſcupe” from the hac of the murderers 
{bor they merit he better na ny 

caſtle, which" the Ruſſians aud Greeks, inſtantly be- 
Gieped; The Geeks, however, were but of little 


ſer vice toi the Nuſſians, for they, minded  plujidet 
more than military diſcipline; © 


In the meat time;'a body of 'Albaniatis arid Tatts ; 
having paſſed the Tithithis] tHrcHed to ith relief, and 
engaged the Ruſſians in (Ke föſt. furious manfler, | 
At te fame tinſe, the” governgor made a % "and. : 


mine burſting the city Was 0 on fire, bulnt 
down to the ground! The Tufks töck 4 ebefe re- 
venge on the Greeks for titelt eruelties, for thiey pu 
evcry one to the ſword, not even ſparing their prieſſ 
at · the alray; "All the foreign confuls had made ther 


eſcape, except ehe ſon of che Eugliſtr confül, by 


oi this memorablè oëcafion, or with ſach 


and — 4s Will ever r d Hs hour to his merry. 
nut him 


This you gentkemaf had ſelf up in his 


father's houſe, Which He looked upon as a ſanuary, 
conũſtent Withthe eſtabliſhed' laws, of natiöfis; 3. pul | 
ook under his 2 We mew 1770 o 
| al, the: inhabitants of the i Morea un waived whom were ladies öf diſtinction. In the heit kth o 

ou nr 1 che confufion} u body of H 


Arcadia, Miſitra, and many other places, e came to break —— the gt) bit he re preſenting to 


iis; armed with axes, 
them. that He be to a na 45 thi at was in glance 
ior, they, i n he thoſt generou 

Tee, The ich all tho! c 1125 


— — e 14 800 f 


n 
to choir forms,” employed in*curtipg'off the heady 3 
| all the Grete roger 2 14: re were brou wo 


nf panjons, Toll 


| | have ſhaved the fame foe abe i the 0 erbt, who 
| knew him, arrived at that inſtant, and: taken bit; 


wich all his rn wee utider tis. totection. The 
| ſame night they 


which ken, a ſafely to Zante, to the great 
f Joy pry the Engliſh, conſul, Who, imagined that he had 


on board a\veſſel in the harbour, 


illec: 


From cuil kor wa the Gretles begant to ſuffet in 
their turn, For {thoſe crueltics which, in their. rage, 


|| they had iinfiaed! on the Purks.”” A large body of 
theth wag advanced to the iſchmus of Corlgch, in 


order to cr dver into Achaid, the Turks came up 
with them kiffed above two thoufand, and took 4 
great number of them riſbncth, whoſe heads were 
inſtantly cut off: All Greece, now Called the Morea, 


exliibited murder, famine; and putrified bodies in 
every ꝑlace. The Greeks and ks were equally 


cruel to each other, nor cout! & 


two meet to Werber 
withous one wy killed, | 


Indeed, 
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of admitting a great nuniber of ſhips and 1 5 


took ffielter in t 


| 
| 
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| Indeed, it is, in many ſtriking inſtances, painful 
to treat of theſe cruelties, or even of this war in ge- 
neral, which has, through all its different parts, been 


ſullied and diſgraced by acts of ferocity, oppreſſion, | 


and cruelty, which are happily but little known in 
the middle or weſtern parts of Europe. The enmities 
of theſe poliſhed nations are tempered with a gene- 
roſity and humanity which alleviate, and, in a great 
meaſure, conceal the deformity. and horrors of war; 


and a liſt of the killed and wounded after an engage- 


ment, cauſes little more emotion than the ſight of an 
adjutant's-roll would before it. Wert | 


- . 


" "Soon after the Greeks had bee. defeated in the 


iſthmus of Corinth, the baſſaw of Boſnia arrived in 


the Morea, at the head of thirty thouſand men, 


moſtly Albanians and he ordered all: the Greeks 
who were found in arms, or any way diſtant from 
their villages, to be inſtantly put to death. The 


perſons. of great diſtinction, ſhared. the ſame: fate, 
under pretence that they had ſtirred up the people 
e „ e 

The chief force of the Ruſſians was now, in con- 
cett with ſome Greeks, engaged in the ſiege of Modon, 
about one hundred miles weft of Corinth. It is a 
place of great ſtrength, with a caſtle, and an exceed- 


ng good harbour; ſo that, while the;Ruſſian army 


attacked it by land, the fleet ſeconded their operations 


by ſea, __ Had they taken this important place, they 


would have been able to maintain à foating in the 


peninſula, at leaſt till ſome reinforcements came to 
their aſſiſtance. But a body of Turks and Albanians 


having croſſed the peninſula, attacked the beſiegers 


with great fury, and were ſeconded by a vigorous 


— 


fally made by the goyernor. It now appeared evident 


that the ſpirit of the ancient Spartans. had forſaken 
theſe, their degenerate deſcendants ;, for the Greeks; 
diſpirited by their late overthrow, which taught them 


Ruſſians, however, made a noble ſtand, and fought 
in the moſt courageous manner, to protect the cow- 


ardly Greeks, who, if they had acted with only a 

common degree of reſolution, a complete victory 
might have been obtained. But at laſt the Ruſſians 
were overpowered by numbers, and obliged to retreat 


to the ſhore, under the n of their ſhips, + 
The Albanians and ] 


ing the camp; which the Ruſſians obſerving, turned 


ſo that they once more got poſſeſſion of their camp 


and battery. This ſucceſs brought ſame more of the 
Greeks to their aſſiſtance, and now the ſiege was 


renewed with redoubled vigour. The Ruſſians were 


now convinced that no time was to be loſt, and that 


they muſt endeavour to take it before any freſh forces 
could come up. - Accordingly, an attack was made; 


but the Greeks, who were quite diſpiriteg, ſeparated 


themſelves from the Ruſſians, who were again obliged 
abandon the place. 4 D lt ot ans 
During theſe tranſactions in the Morea, the Ruſſian 
fleet was reinforced by. more ſhips, which had ſailed 
from England in the beginning of the year; and 


both being joined, they came up with the Turkiſh 


fleet in the channel of Scio, which divides. Natolia, 


in the Leſſer Aſia, from Europe. The: Turkiſh fleet 


was conſiderably ſuperior to that of the Ruſſians, 


and the engagement began with; great. fury. A 
Turkiſh and a Ruſſian ſhip got. faſtened together, 
and both blew up with a dreadful exploſion, ſo that 
only a few of the hands on board were ſaved. The. 


renewed, it continued till night ſeparated them, with- 


out any material advantage on either ſide. 


* a» 7 


As ſoon as it was dark, the Turkiſh admiral, con- 
trary to the advice of his braveſt officers, ordered the 


N 
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d Turks, now fluſhed with the | 
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cables to be cut, and then ſailed into a ſmall bay on 
the-coaſt of Natolia, This was a moſt imprudent 
ſtep, for the Ruſſian: fleet ſurrounded them in the 


morning, and came to an anchor beſide - them. Ad- 
miral Elphinſton then began . to- make preparations 
to fend in four fire-ſhips among them; but this being 
a piece of ſervice with which the Ruſſians were: hut 
little acquainted, they ſeemed very unwilling to en- 
gage in it. An Engliſh heutenant then undertook the 
dangerous expedient, and commodore Greig, another 
officer of the ſame nation, undertook to conduct the 
ſhips that were to cover them. At twelve at night com. 
modore Greig, with four ſhips of the line and two fri- 
gates, approached: the mouth of the harbour; and 


engaged the enemy within four hundred yards. A | 
moſt dreadful cannonade begun and laſted an hour, 
when, about one o'clock, . a ſignal was given for 


| Mr. Dugdale, the Engliſh lieutenant to run in With 


Greek archbiſhop of Trippolizza, with many other || the fire- hips, which he inſtantly performed, and Bor 


down upon the Turkiſh fleet. At che ſame time a 
ſhot having ſet the rigging of one of the Turkiſh 
| 


ſhips on fire, it added greatly to-the'confuſion, in 4 
place where they had ſcarce zoom to act. It! s 
impoſſible for the brave lieutenant to:keep-the'Ruſ- 
fans in order, and at laſt they flung themſelves into 
the boat, and left him on board alone. Preſence of 
mind, and thaticavrage by which the Britiſn. ſenmen 
have been ſo long diſtinguiſhed; enabled him to ſur- 
mount every difficulty; for having laſhed the hen, he 
ſet fire to the ſnip, and tlien threw+himſelf into the 
ſea, and ſwam to one of the Ruſſian ſhipßs.. 
The three other ſhips took fire at the ſame time, 
and ruſhing into the center of the Turkiſh fleet, the 
whole was conſumed, except one ' of the Ruſſians 
towed off. They then bombatded - the townf if 


which was a ſtrong caſtle; but a ſhot from one of the 
KNuſſian ſhins having ſet fire to the poder ma Tine, 
| che whole blew up, and the place-was re ace 6 

the difference between maſſacring an innocent multi- 
tude of people, and engaging in battle with an enemy, 
abandoned their poſts as ſoon as they were attacked, 
and were cut in pieces without reſiſtance. The 


GA 
heap of rubbiſn. Thus through the obſtinacy of 
the. Turkich admiral of a fleet, a caſtle and x K 
that exiſted at one o'clock. in the morning, was, in 
eight hours after, reduced tot a heap of rabbiſhi It 
is ſaid, that the Turks loſt ſix thouſand men on this 
memorable occaſion, and ſuch af the ſailors” as had 
the good fortune to make their eſcape, murdered: all 
the Greeks that came in their way, and even attempt- 
ed to ſet fire to.their cities. 
Theſe, ruffians, to whoſe rage nothing could ſet 
bounds, marched as far as: Smyrna, where they mur- 
dered three hundred Greeks ; and had it not heen for 


the interpolition of the Janizaries, they would have 


| Ik x | ſerved all the European 
upon them, and routed them with. great: ſlaughter; | 


merchants in the ſame bar- 
barous manner, and even ſet fire to the city. In the 
mean time, the Turkiſh admiral was beheaded by 
order of the grand- ſeignior, for having run his ſhips: 
into a place Where they became an eaſy prey to the 


LY — 0 


no way acquainted! with naval affairs, for no admiral 


ſure of victor. 


— V — —· . 


dreadful fate of theſe ſhips occaſioned a panic on both 
ſides for ſome time; but the engagement being again 


; ought ever to come near land till he is in a. manner 
BB 0 TOUTED OUT E MEL: 
The Ruſſians, who were now; triumphant at ſea, 
blocked up the paſſage to the Dardanelles, and in- 
terrupted every ſhip that attempted to paſs them, 
without any regard to the nations to which they be- 
longed; but when they found that they had no in- 
tention of aſſiſting the Turks, they ſuffered them to 
proceed to ſome other port. Count Orlow; the 
'Ruſhan admiral, preferred the brave lieutenant Dug-: 
dale to the command of the Turkiſh ſhip that had 


been ſayed, and which carried ſixty-two braſs guns; 


and commodore Greig was made an admiral. The 
Greeks, filled with reyenge againſt their cruel maſ- 
ters the Turks, murdered the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dardanelles; ſo that the whole: 


Archipelago was filled with tkeir barbarities. 


The ancient and once famous city of Smyrna, 
where many great men have been born, and Which, 


for two centuries, has been a place of great trade, 


was now in a very critical ſituation. The inhabitants 


expected to be attacked by the Ruſſians every — 
. | | | an 


A D. i978. 


andthe foreign European merchants, who had fac- 
tories there,” gave up all for loſt; It was a molt dan- 
gerous expedient for them to apply to the RuſMar 
- admiral, leſt the Turks ſhould have been jealous of 
them; but at laſt the common danger cemented them 
ether for their mutual ſafety, and the Turks joined 
with--them'-in the application. - Actordingly, ai 
Engliſh merchant was ſent to count Orlow, whom 
he found engaged in the A 'Lemmos; and b 
whom he was told, that he had ſtrict orders to pro- 
tect the Chriſtians of all nations; but more particu- 


larly the Engliſh; becauſe there was à treaty of peace | 


and commerte at that time ſubſiſting between them 
and the-Engliſh. He diſmiſſed him with marks of 


* 


a — 


the greateſt politeneſs, and told him, that he and the 


other gentlemen in the factories might make them- 
ſelves quite eaſy, as no harm would happen to 
Ky them. 78 1 1 _ 5 390-45 | . | 
During the whole of this year, France was torn 
with inteſtine diviſions. The arbitrary proceedings 
at court were ſuch, that the-parliaments in the pro- 


; %* 
— ” * 
* 


* 


vinces tefuſed to regiſter the edicts. The king want⸗ 


ed money to ſupport his extravagance, and the moſt | 


» * 
- 


illegal taxes were impoſed on the 


were le, at a time 
whenethe neeeſſaries of life were 


peo 
5 Kater that the 


people were, in a manner, ſtarving. The parlia- 
ments, on this oc6aſion, aded with integrity and 


firmneſs, and nothing Could force them to give a 


ſanction to what was n Dra- 


goons, however, extorted that which faithful magiſ- 
trates refuſed to grant; the taxes were raiſed by 


force, and the members of- the different parliaments | 


were ſent to different priſons, where they were not 


ſuffered to converſe with® their friends or relations. || venture with'all that 


ne. 


In a word, the ſtate of France, during this year, was 


the moſt miſerablè that could have been imagined. 
Juſtice was obſtructed, the decrees of the courts, that 
ſeemed to affect. the payment of the oppreſlive taxes, 


were all ordered to be erazed, ſoldiers vere quartered 
on: ſuckr of the counſellors as had ſpoken boldly in 


defence of the people; and it may juſtly- be aid, 


that all France was groaning under military power. 


I1̃taly, which has often been the theatre of war, 
now enjoyed perfect tranquillity; and the different 


ſtates ſeemed to vie with each other in promoting com- 
merce-. and-- agriculture.” Several regulations were 
made with feſpect to the clergy, for the Italians are 


Indeed, they have in that inſtance acted with mode- 


ration and prudence, ſo as not to do any thing vio- 
lently; and there is no doubt but thiat will in the end 


„ * 


bring about a general reformation. 


_ - The pope, by his good ſenſe and the peculiar hap? 


pineſs of his tempef; acted with ſuch moderation that 


theſe ſtates, who were on bad terms with his prede- 
ceſſor, freely acknowledged his power in all things | 
of a ſpiritual nature. By theſe means enmity died 


away, and the bleſſings of peace were diffuſed from 
Sicily to the Alps: e HY 1 f 
Portugal, that had long been at enmity with: the 
ſee of Rome, now admitted a nuncio from the pope; 


ſo that by prudence and moderation this great eccle- 


ſiaſtie was doing more than ever could have taken 
place by the thunders of the vatiean. He aboliſhed 


many ridiculous cuſtoms, and on the whole ſeemed 


to have nothing ſo much in view as the fedseing the 


Roman catholic religion to a rational ſyſtem, © © © 
In Corſica, during this year, the wtetched-inhabi- 


tants felt all the ſeverity of a French'deſpotic govern- 


ment. Many of them till refuſed to ſubmit; and 
ſuch. of theſe unhappy people as were taken, were 
inſtantly put to death. Some of them were tranſ- 


ported to France; but this was little more than ſhife-" 


ing the ſcene: for as in Corſiea they beheld the ruin 


of their country, ſo in France they ſaw a whole na- 
tion of people ruined. But here their ſuffering did 


not end; for ſuch as were brought to France, after 


a journey of ſix hundred miles: on foot froni Mar- 


ſeilles. to Breſt, were put on board ſeveral veſſels and 


ſent. as ſlaves to the. Weſt- Indies. 


What havock has 


men! 


following affair: 


— 


; er, 
but they dit 
them more money to ſupport their ſettlement than 


commodore's Byron's account of them, 


«. 
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che ambition of tyrants made among the children of 
This year 4 wat was likely to have broke out be- 
teen Great-Britam arid Spain; on atcount of the 


; 8 1892 captain Davies; who commanded 


an Engliſh man of war, failed to the South Seas, 
wlicfe he diſcovered ſome iſlands; ſince called Falk- 


lands; but little hotite was taken of them for more 
than a century, till commodore Anſori, in Ris voyage - 
round the world; diſcoveted the importante they - 
would be of to us, if- properly cultivated; Accord- 
ingly; ſoon after the late peace; when lord Anſon 
was at the head of the admiralty, he mentioned the 
affair in council; and it was propoſed tõ ſend out 
ſome frigates to viſit them: This ſcheme, however, 
was not ſo well conducted but the Spaniards got 
notice of it before it could be carried into execution; 
and ſuch remonſtrances were made by their ambaſſa- 
dor at our court; that it was agaifi laid aſide, 
It was again revjved, and in 1754 commodore 


Byron was ſent out with 4 ſmall ſquadron to make 


diſcoveries, and; if poſſible, eſtabliſh a ſettlement on 
the coaſt of Patagonia. During that voyage, he 


took poſſeſſion of Falklands iſlands in the name of 


his Britannic' majeſty; with all the forms uſed oh 
ſuch occaſions. - . MR EV: TIES OE 


Much about this time the French, ſtimulated 


by their loſſes during the war, undertook ari' expedi- 
tion of a ſimilar nature; namely, to niake diſcove- 
ries in the South Seas; and the care of it was com- 
mitted to one M. de IT, colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot. This gentleman entered into this ad- 

| 1. life nd ſpirit fo peciiliar to his 
countrymen. Having fitted out a frigate of twenty 


| guns, with a {loop to carry proviſiotis, he took on 


board one hundred ſeàamen, and about one hundred 


and fifty people, who choſe to try their fortune in 
that part of the world. The French ſhips ſet fail 
from St. Malo, and arrived at the Canaries, where 
they were kindly teceived. by the Spafiiards, who 


gave them every ſott of aſſiſtance. From thence they 
proceeded to the tiver Plata, and took in freſh provi- 
ſions, the Spaniards ſtill continuing to treat them 


| with every mark of reſpect. At length, they came 


to Falklands Iſlands, where they formed an e abliſh- 


| ment, and built a ſmall fort. 
far from being fuch bigots 'as they were formerly. 


FTheſe French adventuters had formed the moſt - 
es from the diſcovery of theſe iſlands, 
not anſwer their expectations; for it coſt 
the profits ariſing from it could afford; fo that they 
gave it up to the Spaniards in the moſt formal man- 
2p 2301662515 TS „ | 
* Theſe iſlands are ſituated ih latitude gi ſouth, 
and about one hundred leagues oti this ſide the 
ſtreights of Magellan: The ſettlement, which had 
heen given up by the French to the Spaniatds, was 
on one of the iſlands that lay to the weſt; and was 
called Pott Solidad; and Port Egmont, belonging to 
the Engliſn, was one of the iſlands to the eaſtward. 


It is not certainly known; that thefe ſettlers khtw of 


each other for ſome time; and certain it is, that in 
he mentions 


nothing of any ſettlement but the Engliſh one at 


Port Egmont. However, in the year 1769, we had 


a frigate and a ſloop upon that ſtation, and captain 
Hunt, in the Tamar frigate; being on a ' cruiſe, fell 


in with a Spaniſii ſchooner belonging to Port Solidad, 
and according to his orders, commanded the Spaniſh 


captain to depart, becauſe theſe iftands were the pro- 
perty of Gtear-Britain, | In two days afterwards, the 


captain came on board the Tamar ftigate with a letter 


to captain Hunt, written by the governor of Port 


Solidad, telling him, that if he had been driven in 
there by ſtreſs of weather, he was ready to give him 


every aſſiſtance; but if he came there in violation of 
the faith of the moſt ſolemn treaties, he had far 
better depart immediately. Captai Hunt, net 


in the leaſt intimidated. with theſe threatenings, 


TA aſſerte 


| Hotice to captain Hunt, that he was aſtoniſhed to ſee 
the Englih Hag hoiſted in an men that belonged' wo 


Hunt with violating the peace; declaring, at the 


fame time; that he would ſend an account thereof to || mile to the northward of the Block-houſe; and when 


commodore put captain Farmer in mind of his great 
power, and how eaſy it was for him to deſtroy their 
defenceleſs ſettlement. He begged that he and the 


+.-.:To thele,. Er MENAC 
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aſſerted the right his Britannic majeſty had to theſe (| 
| iſlands, and warned him to depart from them, giving 


him ſix months for that purpoſe, The Spaniſh officer | 
entered à formal proteſt againſt captain Hunt, and de-, | 
clared, that if he offered any inſult to the ſettlement | 


ſhould conſider. it as a breach, of the peace; and 
tranſmit an account thereof to Spain. Soon after 
this affair, two Spaniſh frigates of conſiderable force | 


arrived at Port Egmont, under pretence that they | 


wanted freſh water ; and the commander in chief ſent 
his maſter the king of Spain. He charged captain 


Spain, that his maſter might aſſert his. right to thoſe 


iſlands which had bech made over to him by treaty, | 


Captain Hunt {till ᷑ontinued to found his poſſeſ. 
ſion on the claim of right, juſtified his conduct by 
the orders of his ſovereign; and again warned the 


Spaniards to depart from theſe iſlands. The frigates || 


2 
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continued eight days at Pott Egmont, and wete ſup- 


plied by our people with water: the captain and of- 


ficers bellaved with civility, but they declined going, 
on ſhore though they were ſeveral times invited. As 


theſe tranſactions ſeemed to indicate an approaching 
rupture, captain Hupt ſer ſail for England, and ar- 
riving at Plymouth on the third of June, ſent an 
expteſs to the lords of the admiralty. The Swift and 
Favourite ſſoops of war, each bearing ſixteen guns, 
were left to take care of the ſettlement ; but the 
Swift having failed as far as the ſtreights of Magellan, 
was overſet, and ſuch of the crew as could get into 
the boat, undertook a voyage of three weeks, which 
brought them to Port Egmont, after experiencing an 
nnumerable variety of hardſhips. ' Five Spaniſh fri- 
gates arrived at Port Egmont, and captain Farmer, 
pot doubting but they came with hoſtile, intentions, 
reſolved to be upon his guard, He accordingly hoiſted 
his flag, which. the Spaniſh commadore ſeeing, fired 
two ſhots, and being aſked what were his reaſons for 


2 


lt 


Jo going. he ſaid they were only by way of ſignals. | 
I!n the mean time captain Farmer wrote to the Spa 


hiſh commodore, that as he had received the refreſh. 
ments he wanted, he was obliged in the-name, and by 
the authority of his maſter, to command him to de- 
part, and totally eyacuate all thoſe iſlands known by 

the name of F * In anſwer to this letter, the 


* 
» 


other Engliſh officers would not force him to any ex- 
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between the two nations, put his threats in enecution- 


| that he did not doubt but he was thoroughly con. 


vinced; that the king of Great-Britain, their maſter, 
was capable of demanding ſatisfaction — 
every part of the globe whefe any inſult was offered 
to his flag; and therefore they were; in conſequence 
of their ordets, N to 5 the place to the laſt 
extremiky, Accordingly the Spaniſh 
ordered the fri gates to row cloſe to the ſhote; directiy 
oppoſite the Block-houſe, where there was only a 
ſmall battery; and at night captain Maltby brought 
fifty ſeamen; belonging to the Favourite; dn ſhore, 
with two fix pounders, ten ſwivels, and a quantity 
of ſmall-arms and ammyiditioti; Next morning, part 


| of the Spaniſh troops and artillery landed about a 


| they had advanced about half a mile, the feſt of the 
boats, with the troops and artillery; put off from 


| one of the Spaniſh frigates; and rowed right in fot 


the cove, beitig covered by the fire from the frigates; 
whoſe ſhot went over the Blockhouſe; The Engliſh 
ſeamen, who were then ofi ſhore, fired ſome {mall ſhot; 


but ſering the utter impoſſibility of defending the 
ſettlement, and the Spaniards having broke through 
all the limits of peace, even to the actual commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, ſo that their conduct cauld neither 
be denied nor explained away, our officers, as they 
had judiciouſly led them to this open avowal af their 
conduct, and had, at the ſame time, ſupported the 
honour of their own country, as far as the means in 
their power would admit of, with the ſame propriety 
preferred ſaving the valuable lives of their peaple; 
and leaving the injury to be redrefſed by tots in 
power, they thought it moſt prudent to hang out 4 
flag of truce, in order ta know what terms of capi- 
tulation the Spaniſh commodore would grant. 
All the conditions which he would grant were, 
that the Engliſh ſhould immediately, or as ſoon as 


| E ſo as it did nat exceed forty days, remove 
r 


from the ſettlement, and what ſtores they left behind 
them ſhould be produced as foon as orders for that 


purpoſe arrived from Spain. This was ane of the 
greateſt inſults, perhaps, that had ever been offered 


ee the Britick flag; but the Engliſh, who had not 
| ftrengrh ſufficient to defend themſelves, were obliged 


to comply, and in September arrived at Portſmouth. 
The nayy of Grear- Britain was then in a very 
indifferent condition; and political debates ran ſo 
high, Os pope in general were diſſatisfied with the 
conduct of the miniſtry. Preſs warrants had been 
iſſued for raiſing ſeamen, but the legality of them 
was, in ſeveral places, called in queſtion. In the 


| city' of London, Mr. Croſby; the lard- mayor, re- 


fuſed to back the preſs. warrants; Mr. alderman 


| Wilkes diſcharged a man who had been impreſſed; 

and || and although the U of council was, taken 

chis 1 ſubject, non 
and judicious, the practice itſelf was looked upon as 


2 * 


ON 
yet, among the more ſenſible 


inconſiſtent with the nature of the Britiſh conſtitution. 


| Tn the mean time, ſuch ag were averſe to a war, or 
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dreaded the conſequences of it, looked back with 
reſentment to the; laſt peace, and to thoſe who had 


adviſed. the making of it. All the arguments made 


k-.{| uſe of in, defence of it were weste with. therurmo 
| contempt, and the whole was conſidered as a meaſure 


| only by the ſame equitable anddiGiotereſted principles 


tothe ſubject 


eaptains returned for anſwef, that words are not al- 
ways confidered as acts of hoſtilities; and that they 


from the utmaſt inc ignation, at bebalding-cho flagra | 
4a 
in our power to chaſtiſe, and from thinking; that th 


could not believe that he wpuld, in à time; of pro, 
feund Pence, wheh the greatelt harmony ſubſiſted 


which ſhould at al times take place. between fein 
plans, had not, atthattiwe, in general, diſppproves | 
* the conditions of peace, could mt now: refrain 

d 


« o 


inſult we had received: from an enemy v had fo: wo 


. 
„ 


who ſaid, that the fruits of one of the: moſt glorious 
and fucceſsful. wars mentigned im hiſtory, had bean 
bartered away. for an inglozimis and/inſtcure peate, 
had hut tog much reaſon. on their ſide's RO 
Hh 5 cre 


commodore 


\ 
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there Was no wonder that the people ſhould-find fault 
with the meaſures of adminiſtration, -. . 8 
In- chis ſtate of anxiety, doubt, and expectation, 
All people. longed,” in tho moſt eager manner, for the 
meeting of Parliament. No change had taken place 
in adminiſtfatiom during the receſs ; and as lord North 
Rad · fueceſsfully orgy "noon of the. 8 0 
ter, ſupported 4 prodigious majority in bot] 
D cr wth by as ſet᷑utely fixed in his 
ſeat at the head of the treaſury, as the precarious 
circumſtances of the times would admit of. The | 
ſtate of the different parties in oppoſition had not 


hitherto ſuffered any material change. Flie death of | 
Mr: Grenville; Which happened in the beginning of 
November. having left chat party to Which he be. 
longed without a leader, fome of the moſt diftin- 


j] #bate the ardour 
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le, as could; ih the leaſt degree 
of their affectionate — to 
1 their joining, as one man, in 
ullied the luſtre of the crown; and 


* 


ſiſting among the 


his rhajeſty; or 
maintaining un 


preſerving undiminiſhed the rights of the people, 
they would, by their proceedings; convinet the world 


| how falſe and.ſeandalous all ſuch ſurmiſes werej and 
make it manifeſt, that, whenever they were called 
upon in the cauſe! of their king and country, there 

| mo be but one heart and one voice among them: - 
| - Altho 


ugh theſe addreſſes wete carried by a vaſt 


majority, chert aroſe-conſiderable debutes upon them. 


It was faid by thoſe in oppoſition, that as one inſult 
is always the forerunner of others, ſo the preſent 
outrage offered by Spain was u natural conſequence 


guiſhed of them, and who appeated the moſt ſariguine | 
in 6ppolition; went over to the court. The party 


that-adhered to the marquis of Rockingham, and 
lia were called the Whig party, ſtill adhered to their 
former principles: and ſuch as were attached to the 
earl of Chatham, earl Temple, and the earl of Shel- 
burnẽ, conſiſting of a 3 195 and tories, | 
zenerally coincided with the Rockinghani:party.: + | | 
n the thirteenth - of November, both houfes of | 
paHiarhent met at Weſtminſter, and was opened by | 

E gelt with a ſpeech from the throne. He told 
Ibem, that the Spaniſn governor of Buenos Ayres 
nud acted in fuch à manner as was inconſiſtent with | 
the honout of Great - Britain, and demanded the ut- 
anoft ſatisfaction: that, under theſe cireumſtances; 
un. immediate demand had been made for proper ſa- 
tis factiofi; in conſeqquence of the injury recxiyed: j 
that the riecefſary preparations had been made, with: | 
-vut *fol# of time, in order to be enabled to pbtain 

Juftice; in cafe the requiſitien to the court of Spain 
ſhould fail in procuring ir. An affurance was given 
that theſe preparations ſhould not be diſcontinued, 
until proper reparation had been made; and that 
fufflcient proofs ſhould be given, chat all other powers 
on the continent diſapproved: of ſuch proceedings. 
He ſaid he had called them together fo early, chat 
they might be ready to aſſiſt him with the beſt of 
their advice, and provide for the honout and ſecurity 
of the nation. With reſpect to che colonies in Ame- 


people had defiſted from thoſe combinations into 
which they had inadvertently entered, and which had 
been attended with niany fatal conſequences to their | 
-peaceable fellow ſubjects: that r of Boſton, 
and, in general; the inhabitants of the province of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, could not yet be brought into 2 
Proper ſtate of 'obedience;'- bur continued in carrying 
vn the ſame: violent and/unWarrantable practices as 
before. He added; that the eſtimares for the preſent 
Fear would naturally excted the former; and that it 
would-be neicher-conſulting the inclinations nor the 
intereſts of his people, if they ſhould decline any ex- 
pence that ſhould ſeem neceſſary towards:promoting: 
the national honour?: that as to foreign meafures; no 
doubt was held, that there could be any other conteſt, 
than who ſhould appear moſt forward in ſupport of 
the common cauſe; in uptis|ding the reputation, and 
promoting the proſperity of the kingdom. He con- 
cluded by telling them: that the:crown had no intereſt 
ſeparate from tfiat of the pevple'; that they were all | 
members of the fame body, and, conſiſtent with the 
order of nature and che lxus of fociety, they muſt 
ftand'or fall together. e 
The addrefles were the m 
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allurances were given, that every degree of requifite 
ſupport ſhould be chearfully granted. The moſt, 
'unteſerved confidence was placed it his majeſty, that 
bewould never be induced, by a miſtaken tenderneſt 
for the preſent eaſe of the people, to ſacrifice their 


of our paſſive. 


of miniſteriał conduct, 
off it: that before fach a 
given; ir was neceſſury td 


months paſtʒ it ſeemed as if we had not an enem 


rica; it was obſerved, chat many of the factious 


yet be brought imo a || 


oft ſpirited that had been || 
preſented for ſome years; and the moſt unreſerved || 


more eſſential and taſting intereſts; - The commons |] and 


and ſnameful conduct with regard to 
Corſica: that the ſpeech was an oſtentatious diſplay 
and the addreſs an approbatiofi 

rams approbation was 
Know what that conduct 


| Had been, Which merited ſuch applauſes: chat it was 
neceſſary to-know whart.the Spaniards had done, and 


what previous irformation. our miniſtry had received 
of their deſignb : that by our conduct for twelve 


y 


in the world; and yet; by the ſpeech; 1t was evident 


chat a war was apprehended! the bad ſtate of our 
navy, and the defenceleſs manner in which the vali. 
able iſland of Jamaica was left, were much infſiſted 

on, and wich great force of argument i that; inde. 


pendent .of any. private intelligence; the accounts 


| publicly avowed tb have been received on the third 


of June; that the Spaniards had warned bur people 


| to depart from theit ſertlement on Falk lands Iſlands, 


was, in itſelf,” a ſufficient: indication 6f their ill de. 


| ligns; and of hat Was naturally to follow but be 
| tween that and the twenty-ſecond'of September, when 


our people brought the account of the inſult on our 
flag; what had been done to put us in a ſtate of fe- 
curiry at hotiieg or enable us to protect our dominions 


| abroad ? Wete the regiments completed; or was the 
| navy manned and put in a proper condition? None 
| of all theſe things were done, and yet we are to re- 
turn thanks to che miniſtry, not for any thing, but 


only becauſe they have not done ſometking worſe 
than we are yet acquainted with 

I was farther inſifted; that while the rights of the 
people were violated at home, it was abſurd to expect 
tuch unanimity among them as was neceſſary to fup- 
port the honour of the nation againſt any — 4 
power. Thar part ef the ſpeech which mentions the 

governor. of Buenos Ayres, was moſt ſeverely cen- 
{ured; and even ridiruled; both - Without and within 
doors. Ix was ſaid, Why ſnould an offlrer, who acted 
only under command, ds eonſidered, inſtead of the 
king his maſter, ab the principal ifi-an injury offered 
to this great nation ? The anſwer is evident; the 
ſame temporiaing, mea and cowardly” policy, pre- 
ails; which beheld: the ſeizure of Corſica; in de- 
fiance of faith and of rreaties ; and now hopes, under 
this ſubterfuge,: to find. ſome means of prolongin 

its Exiſterice,/ though! at the priee of the national 


honour and dignity. r. 
Upon the whole, it was afferted; in p 
that the conduct of our miniſtry hat 
honeſt 


4 


* 


oy 


poſitivs terms. 
| neither been 
in the deſign, nor able in the execution; they 
Rad loſt che confiderice of 'the people, and yet ima 
ginet they would ſupport them: that they had 
threatened the colonies: with unrelenting ſeverity, in 
purſuit of an unconſtitutional meafure, and yet fup- 
poſe chat we ſhall. ſuffer nothing from an- alienation 
of their affeftion : that Ireland was ruled with a rod 
of iron; and yet they-conſtantly declared that they 
were not making ſtrides towards arbitrary power. 
Laſtly, that, with reſpect to the deſigns of our ene- 
mies, they had deen totally blind and improvident, 


— 
0 £ ; 


concluded by à dettaratidit, char if any hopes had 
been evnceived, or it ve: been any where 
ſurmiſed, that there were any ſuch differences ſub- 


yer we were im datiper, 

- Inanſwer to this, it Mas faid by thoſe who ſtood up 

in-defence: of che-miniſtry; that all Europe, friends 

as well as enemies, were attentive to, and would 
| | found 


attack on. the crown: chat nothing; could: be more 


that therefore, if any domeſtic quarrels ſtill exiſted, 

]ũt wauld be time enough to adjuſt them when the com- 
mon danger was removed: that the charge of alten- 

ating the colonies is ſo far from being well founded, 


> — 22 — — — — 
. 
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Spain might, if he choſe it, withdraw himſelf with 


* the author of a raſh. and haſty meaſure. e 
The addreſs being carried and preſented, the duke 


in a negotiation. of the utmoſt, importance wit 
kingdom of Spain, by which it was expected that || tl 
tters w. | never be either afraid or aſhamed to have his conduct 
enquired into. | 4 1 1 5 


preſent day: that the ſentiments contained in the 
addreſs would ſerve nearly as much as our military 


preparations, to intimidate Spain, by. convincing | 


them, that whatever differences in opinion; or even 
tranſient animoſities, might occaſionally ſubſiſt ae 
us; yet we have: but one heart and one hand again 


the common enemy: that an addreſs was a compliment | 
to the throne, and not the approbation of a miniſter; 


and that if a miniſter had acted amiſs, there were 
other. methods of enquiry and cenſure well known, 


and which would involve no other character; but | 


that the preſent ohjections were meant as an invidious 


abſurd than the idea, that any private differences, 
diſcontents, or political ſquabbles among ourſelves, 
could operate in ſuch a manner upon the minds of 
the people, as to prevent their defending their own | 


rights and intereſts, as well as the dignity of the 
crown, againſt any confederacy of our enemies: 
that no man would ſit ſtill, while his eſtate was rava- 


ged, or his houſe burned, through his: diflike to the 
manner in which public affairs were conducted: 


680 A. D. 17%%/ HISTORY OFT ENGLAND. 
found much of cheir opinion upon the. iſſue of the 


— 


to unlock the Engliſh cabinet to all Europe, 


that the reverſe is the fact; and, except a part of one 
inconſiderable province, they have been brought 


back to a ſenſe of their duty, by a ſpirit and prudence 

- which do equal honour to adminiſtration. The charge || 

of not. arming ſooner, and of e it a crime that 
ſome of our Weſt- India iſlands were 


able to danger, 
would, upon examination, it was ſaid, appear, equally 


2322 $: that the truth was, the nation could not 


ave been armed ſooner; our fleets cannot be fitted 


out, except. when our trade is at home, or juſt com- | 
ing home, as ſailors are not to be had at any other 


time; and that it is well known, that the trade was 


not at home, nor near coming home, in the preſent 
inſtance. As the miniſtry, therefore, could not arm 
effectually, it was an act of the greateſt prudence not 
to excite a general alarm by attempting it, which 


would have been a ſignal to our enemies to have done 


the ſame, as they are not under the ſame diſad- 
vantages, to have effected that, which we could only 
have attempted; whereas now we are upon an equal 


footing, if not before them 


As to the other charge, it is only to aſk, Whether 


L 


4 
| 


every part of the. Britiſh dominions, in their whole 
extent, from every ſudden blow. that might be given 


in caſe of a war; and if there is, what given number 


of troops would be required to anſwer ſuch an un- 


dertaking? It was ſaid, that our character for cou- 
rage was too well, and too generally eſtabliſhed, to 
leave any room for our being concerned about it; 
and as war was never deſireable while peace could be 


preſerved with ſecurity and honour, therefore it 


was right to leave an opening, whereby the King of 


honour, and, by diſavowing the act of his ſervant, 
avoid the alternative of a war, or of making diſa- 
greeable conceſſions, and of acknowledging himſelf 


of Richmond in the houſe of lords, and Mr. Dowdeſ- 
well in that of the commons, both made motions, 


d be produced, but this the; miniſtry 
would by no means comply with. In defence of 


their conduct, they ſaid, that we were now os ged 


matters would be brought to an accommodation; 


the 1 


1 


that all the papers which had been ſent to the mi- 
niſtry ſhoy 


that the honour and happineſs of two great nations. | 
were now at ſtake, and that if the papers were pro- 
duced, it would, in a great meaſure, contribute to- 
wards, making all. Europe acquainted. with ſecrets 


I un} u 
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which ought to be concealed till the event * 
lated to had taken place.. wry fog 
That if it had, been prudent on dur own account 

1 K 
would have been very wrong to betray 8 of 
the king of Spain that they were now treating with 
us, and a rude publication of what was delivered in 
ſecrecy, muſt at once put and end to all amicable in- 
tercourſe; that the king of Spain had openly diſ- 
avowed of the conduct of his ſervant; and promiſed 
the moſt equitable ſatisfaction; that by acting with 
temper rep d. we might avoid the horrors of 
a long, bloody and expenſive war; that adminiſtration 
had not been negligent on this occaſion, for the ſame 
day the intelligence arrived, a meſſenger was diſpatch- 
ed to our ambaſſador at Madrid to demand ſatisfac- 
tion; that diſputes. had now ariſen between the two 
kingdoms, on account of the ignorance or infolence 
of officers, while there was no intention of a quarrel 
between their reſpective governments; for in ſome 
inſtances our officers had not been always guarded in 


their conduct. 


That therefore in tlie preſent inſtance, at well with 
regard to the honour as the intereſt of the nation, it 
was neceſſary to demand ſatisfaction; firſt; in a peace- 


able manner, for * was more reaſonable than 


to enquire whether we had a warrantable right to 
reſent before we.commenced- heſtilities; other wile. it 
would be ſaid that we courted: war; - Secondly; if the 


Spaniards were not to be urged into juſtice hy reaſott, 


then they muſt be compelled; and adminiſtration, 
though willing, if poſſible, to avoid the calamities ef 


war, had prepared, at all events, for the worſt; ſo 


that the preparations for the war went hand in hand 
with the negotiation for peace. In behalf of the 

motion it was urged, that parliament can never have 
too ample a field for information; that the members 
are all counſellors of the crown; and to enable them 
to give proper council, it was neceſſary that every in- 
telligenee, with reſpect to what they were to give 
their advice upon, ſhould be laid before them; that 
they were now met to conſider the buſineſs of the 
kingdom, in a time of public danger; and that they 
had been told from the throne, that they would be 
applied for to advice, and although they were not, yet 


| it was their duty to give it; that their advice and 


interference was now particularly neceſſary, when by 
an unparalleled ſucceſſion of weak and ſhameful mea- 


| | ſures, the nation was diſgraced, inſulted, and diſno- 
there can be a poſſibility of undertaking to ſecure | 


noured abroad and at home, weak, divided, and ex- 
poſed to every danger; that the pretence to negotia- 
tion was an indignity to the crown, and a diſhonour to 
the nation; that we had been forcibly robbed by a 
we power, and till what had been in this manner 
tly taken was returned, it was inconſiſtent with 
our honour to negotiate; that in fact, there is no 
ground or matter to negotiate upon; the Spaniards 


have driven our people from one of our ſettlements, 


and taken poſſeſſion of it, alihough they had no 


right to do ſo, and. yet our miniſters enter into a treaty 
| with them; that the very terms of the motions ob- 


viare all the objeftions that have been made to it, | 
and which are only founded on the pretended. ill. con- 


"ſequences that would attend the expoſing the papers, 


while this negotiation is going on. 1 ef 
Such were the principal points eee this 
debate was carried on; but the queſtion being put, 
the motion was rejected by a great majority. Many 
people blamed the miniſtry for their conduct. in this 
affair; for they thought, that as parliament alone 
could grant the neceſſary ſupplies, ſo they ought to 
have had the peruſal of all the, papers relating to: the 
controverſy; and it is an eſtabliſhed principal, that 
the man who acts from motives of integrity, | 


'The next motion, which was looked upon conſiſtent 
with the fundamental principles of our conſtitution, was 
made in the houſe of · lords, to enquire into mi 


I "I. 


| judges of the law as well as the fact, or whether they 


are N of the fact only. Thar juries are judges 
of the law as well as the fact; the following tafe was: 


put by thoſe who ſupported the motion. A ſon kills 


his father, and the matter of fact, which is of the 
blackeſt colour, is proved. The jury, however, 


examine into the circumſtances, and find that it was 


an accidental misfortune, in which the intention had 
no ſhare, and Judging from-thence, acquit the cri- 
minal, even from the imputation of a crime. If 


then they have this right, to examine into and ſepa- 


rate the guilt and the intention, and to judge of both, 
upon hat principle of law can they be deprived of 
it, in other criminal caſes of leſs nature, ſuch as 


libels, ſcandals, or any ſuch thing 
That with reſpect to the pbwer of juries we have, 


in all our general hiſtories,” a moſt remarkable prece- 


dent, namely, the caſe of the ſeven biſnops. There 


the jury cod have | acquitted. them upon aàndther 


principle chan that of 3 judge of the in- 
tention. Af order had been ſent ro the biſhops" co 
cauſe the King's (James II.) declaration fot liberty 
of conſcience; to be read in all their churches, and 
theſe ſeven not only refuſed to do it, as contrary to 


it, which being deemed a libel, they were all' com- 


King s- bench for a writ of Habeas Corpus to be diſ- 


charged, the attorney-general filed an information, 


and their trial: come on in Weſtminſter-hall; - The 
information was for writing a libel, which they de- 
nied, though at the ſame time they acknowled 

writing the paper in queſtion.” The judges ſaid all 
they could to influence the minds of the jurors j but 
they, ike honeſt men; judging from the ' intention; 
found that the paper was uo libel, and therefore ac- 
quitted the biſhbps, to the general ſatisfaction of all 
ranks of mem in the nation: Some ſevere ſtrictures 
were thrown againſt a great judge, who had aſſerted 


from the bench; that juries were judges of the facts 


only; and that ers a trial for murder, : the jury hud 
bern ſent back: aft 

guilty; and were 

manſlaughter. At was h 1, That f 

ceedings: had exeited an univerſal contempt among all 


ordered c find ĩt only 


ranks of people of our cburts of law; for if juries 
were to be threatened and intimidated in this manner, 
dur moſt valuable privileges would become an empty 
name, and we ſhould have no more than the ſhadow, 


when the ſubſtance was gone. That in ſuck caſes, 
juries would become ſtanding councils to an arbitrary 
adminiſtration, and, under pretence of being the 
guardians of our liberties, would give à ſanction to 
the will of every judge who acted under the influence 
of the miniſtry; and who, on every occaſion, took 
his inſtructions from them, 3 
In anſwer to this it was ſaid, that nothing in human 
life ſhould be conſidered in a more ſacred light, than 
the character of a judge. That in the preſent in- 
ſtance, a diſhonour would be brought upon the na- 
tion; becauſe, by implication, it would ſuppoſe that 
thoſe perſons who are the ſacred keepers of our laws, 
had all been corrupted. That no ſpecific charge had 
been made, for the motion was ſo vague and uncer- 
tain, and might have been extended to any man or 
body of men whatever in the kingdom. It is true, 
the condemnation of one or two perſons was chiefl 
aimed at; but by an caſy implication, all thoſe in of- 
fice might be included, and the guilt transferred from 
one to 1 But the principal part of the reply, 
"EUR 8 


iT b 8, 1 8 


g | conſiſted in admitting and defetidin > the accofation; : 
They ſaid, they would firſt admit the charge to be 
true, that one of the judges had declared from the 


_ — 
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bench, that the jurors were judgès bf facts only; and 
not of law, nor ought they to judge thereof. 


|} They ſaid, that admitting all this; there was nothing | 
at all new in the caſe for it was what had ever been 


maintained by the judges in all ages. They did not 


[| defire ro go back to thè deciſions of Sctoggs, Jefferies,” 
Fembefton, or Wright, becauſe they lived in vidtent - 


times ; but produced the authority of one of the: 
res lawyers that ever England prodliced, namely; 
the late lord Raymond. The caſe of ' Frankland för 
publiſhing the Craftſman was read by one of the 
members, from the ninth volume of the ſtate-trials; 
and it was the ſame with that complained of. Frank- 
land had publiſned the Craftsman, in {which were 
many ſevere ſtrictures againſt thoſe in power, and this 
was conſidered ag a libel. The publiſher was appre- 
hended, and being held to bail; the trial came on 
before lord Raymgnd, then chief. juſtice of the King's 
bench. His'lordfhip told the jury, that the queſtion 
before them was, whether Frankland piibliſhed the 
Craftſman, that they were judyes of facts only, and not 


of lav unleſs they would take upon them to declare 


| whar law was, and abide by their own explanation. 
This was che very thing complained of, and it had at 
all times been an eſtabliſhed maxim in the law of 
England. Since Magna Charta, no author had ever 


II 


er they had brought in their verdiet 
orily 
urther urged; that fuch!pro- | 


at 


ſo much as ever imagined by any perſons that juries 
could judge of the law. In proof of the above many 
caſes were quoted, all tending to prove, that the fact. 


| As ary ro and nothing more comes under the cognizance of 
law, but at the ſame time preſented a petition:againſt |} the jury. But the principal ſtreſs of the argument 


3 
j 


1 | 01 was reſted on the want of ſpecification in the motion, 
mitted to the Tower. Having moved the court of 


with which the charges made in the debate had no re- 
lation. The generaſ implication of guilt that would 


attend ſuch an enquiry, when there was no reaſon td 

| believe that the ſmalleſt cenſure had been incurred ; 
and the injuſtice as well as the imprudence of ' raiſing 

general. Elamour againſt all the judges; when it ap- 

| a-peared from the motion, that even the malevolent 


breath of ſuſpielon falls only on w-. 


8 * .. 
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| -IhTreply $0 theſe arguments, it was maintained chat 


the gentleman who made the motion, as well as thoſe 


who ſupported it, acted upon more liberal and enlarged 
principles than to turn informers, ſo that there Was 
no reaſon to brand them with a mean perfonality, 
They went on à larger field; for the cauſes of com- 
plainr were too numerous, and the enormities too 

CR teached or implied by a ſpecific charge; 
that no injury would be done, no character deſtroyed, 
no particular perſon tuined, unleſs it appeared by the 
reſult, that his conduct had merited puniſhment. 
That the cauſes which had already been ſhewn within 
doors, were ſufficient motives for the enquity, and 
that the general diſcontents without, and the public 
| cenſure of the court, which, both in words and in 


* 


writing had ſpread throughout the nation, made it 
abſolutely neceſſary; that if any thing further need 
be urged in favour of it, the characters and weight of 
thoſe reſpeQable names which now required it, whe- 
ther conſidered as members of that houſe; or of the 
community in general, ſhould, in itſelf, be a cauſe 
every way ſufficient to juſtify the motion: 
That though the enquiry had been propoſed upon 
that liberal and enlarged plan, ſeveral ſpecific charges 
had been made; for the characters of the judges, and 
the great reverence due to our courts of juſtice, de- 
manded it; that if the cenſure and obloquy thrown 
upon them ſhould appear to be ill founded, nothin 
could ſo effectually put a ſtop to it, or redound 15 
much to their honour : that all thoſe who were real 
friends to the judges, and who believed them innocent, 
ſnould promote the enquiry z if they were guilty, 
who would avow a with to ſcreen them from puniſh- 
mane} gain oo! Em | 
Thar, in the former- caſe, no miſchief or danger 
can be apprehended to them; if their doctrines are 
8 L | conſtitutional, 


| afferted, no judge had ever declared, nor had it been 
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ſidered; himſelf as able to judge of ſuch matters, en- 


cluſive of his title of peerage... He offerad to main 
train, that the dectrine laid down as the judgment af 
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It was further inſiſted, chat they had heard, from 


& #* 


+44 


an attempt was a matter of a maſt alarming nature, 
V zich called upon all their care and attention, and 
demanded the moſt ſtrict inquiſition' into the conduct 


* 


It was further urged, that the ſtate trials was not 
ane of our lawr books, and therefore na; precedent 
juoted from it could be of any. authority im the pre- 
ent caſe: but ſuppoſing it to he admitted only for 
one moment, what conſequenqe is to follow, ox What 
inference to be drawn ? It is the opinion of a ſingle 
judge, and here it is drawn into a precedent; the 
hiſtory of our law is full of the different opinions of 
different great lawyers; and, unfortunately, few caſes. 


could be 75 which may not be ſupported by the 
a t ſome time ſerving precedent. © Theidnly: | 
juſt inference is, that.gur laws, penny; thoſe. || 
7 ent debate, ſtand 
as much in need of reviſion. as our courts of juſtice; || 
and it is, in, the higheſt degree, neceſſary to both : [| 
that this reviſion is the more urgent, as, from the 


ſanction o 
which were the ſubject of the pre 


rubbiſh, then, be removed, and the hne drawn with 


ſuch preciſion, that this controverted doftring may 


be eſtabliſhed on clear, determined principles, o bat 
any ſenſible juryman, without being. a lawyerg may 


Without daripg, to encroach on thoſe privileges, may 
reſt ſatisfied with his own. legal, authority. 


BVsuch were ſome of the principal arguments made | 
ule of by both parties; and the; candid, unpreju- 


diced reader will, ſee, that paſſion, prejudice, and 


truth, were all jumbled. together, ,withour that coal 


heſs of temper which, on many occaſions, has-eſta+ 
bliſked a bad danſe... e 2: NY 
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but when the votes came to be taken, it was rejefted | 
by a very great majority. But although the motion 


was rejected, a noble lord, whoſe conduct had: heen 


ſeverely cenſured, could, not reſt. eafy: under the aſper · 


fions which had been thrawn out againſt him by the 
moſt reſpectable members of fo; awful an aſſembly, 
eſpecialjy as fome of them were lawyers, who. had made 


the moſt diſtinguiſhing. figure, at the bar. This 


which the popular party complained much of, be- 
cauſe it contained ſentiments coinciding with the 
charges already mentioned. His lordſhip, therefore, 
left a paper with the clerk, containing his opinion 
and deſired that it might be read in the hearing of all 


nobleman had lately delivered a charge to . 
1 


the peers then preſent, they having been ſummoned 


for that purpoſe. Each of the members were per- 
mitted. to take a copy of this paper; and then. a 
queſtion was propoſed, whether it was meant that the 
paper ſhould be entered on the journals? which, was 
anſwered in the negative. A violent debate then 
aroſe conceming the ſubje&; matter af the. paper, 


which was managed in the following manner. + 


Lord Camden took, notice, that he had gone throu 


every department of the. law, and therefore he.cons 
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know his own rights and privileges; and a judge, | 


ter him in the midſt of ia moſt excellent ſpeech; 
Ty 


Ir condemns. che court, was not the law-of England; daclarhd, 
can be ſought for the diſcaſe, hy making the laws. 


bate, and preſſod his amaganaſt to appoint an eatiy 


£ 


day for chat purpoſe. He ꝓropaſed ſeveral queſtians 
ftom the ſubject matter of : 


male the: paper, auidently tends. 
ing to bring it before the houſe, but all to na pur. 


|| pate; for his motion was aver. ruled, and nothing 
farther: was done in an affair of the utmaſt impott- 
Vance to the community. This oceaſioned much cen 
general, becauſe, had the lords deeided what was lar 
on this motion, it wauld have ſaved many diſputes 
and lieigations which may, hereafter. ariſe. By ſuch 


2 deciſion, e mould have known what power Qur 
law has given to Juries, and how far they are judges. 
either of: the law itfelf, or of ſuch collateral evidence 


as ariſes out of the given fag. 


It was next moved hy one of the noble peers, that 
an addreſy he preſented to his majeſty, hujnbly pray=: 
ing, that he would give:arders to haſten dur prepara. 
proper ſtate of defenen: that as we had the uuõt 
| reaſon io fear: that the Spaniards would attack Gib- 

raltar, therefore dhe garriſan of that important for- 


1 


tions, and to 2 our Weſt- India ſettlements in 4a 


| treſs ought ta be reiofrceñ, and eveny method made 


uſe of for its ſecurity. White: he was delivering his 


upon them which aught not to be divulged to any 
beſides the noble perfons concerned in them that 


expoſed: that ĩt was through indul: e:only;''chat 
any heſides peers were admitted, N- AKanäng | 
order, for that-purpaſe was called for and read. 
k On the other ſide, it was'admirtetdy: that uny ford 
had: a right ta cleartherdouſe when: het pleaftd; bon 
that .do ag it upon this articular gecaſtion would 
alarm the people . 


[| publo- affairs; to be in ar worſe ſituation than they 


were a uainted wih, or e e were 
of ſuch) a nature, that they: were afraid of Haluing 
them ꝓublie: that as che nobleman »who had: hben 
ſpeaking hack not been charged with: any a&: fd 
order. of impropriety, it un both inſidiodsx and irre 


gularꝭ under pretence of clearing the houſey 0 in: 


which he was mal ing on a fubject of the utrmoſt im: 
portance. - Inſtead of an anſuer to theſe arguments, 
the houſe: became one / ſcene of confufion, 


-» 


ry 


being heard but Clear the houſe. . Ar noble e 
attempted ſeveral. times ro ſpeak / but as none preſent 
allowed the privilege of à lord of parliament, he 
would retire from the houfe, 2 — 
did, and was followed by eighteen peers in à body. 
5. — which; hag tcarce ever been known - 
etore. te Ice einne 
Upon the departure of thefe lords, all the mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons who happened to be 
then; preſent were: ordered to withdraw, and then the 
confuſion. becamev general. Some of the commons 
called: out, chat they were come there, by order of 
their awn houſe, to preſent ſome bills, upon which 
ns gg them, than they were ordered out of tt 
The ſeceding lords had gone into the houſe of com- 
mons, to hear. the debates on a bill for the augmenta- 
tion of the royal regiment of artillery; but: no ſooner 
had the members, who had been forced out of the 


— 


| houſe of : peers, returned, and giuem an account ia 
what 


attributed the convention to the mediation of France; 
and, it s probable, that the ſame interval qauſts which 


moved her to act as a mediator, were thofe Which 


prevented her from taking an active part as un ally. 


It was thought chat the power of the duke de Choiſeul, 
who hurried on the war both at home and in Spain, 
began, at that time, to totter. Other councils pre- 
vailed; and that great miniſter was ſoon after ſtripped 
of alt bis employments, and obliged to retire to his 


country feat; 


Fut whatever were che ſecret motives which induced 
the court of France to act in this manner, certain it 


is; that their preparations for war kept pace, for ſome 


time, with thoſe in Spain. It would appear, that, 
the Chriſtmas holidays coming on, there muſt have 
brei ſome hopes of an accommodation taking place, 


eſpecially'as both heuſes of parliament adjourned to 
a later day than ul. 
Dur 


gentlemen who had been particularly attached to the 


kate Mr! Grenville, and had, both as to afts and de- 
clarations; been among the moſt violent of thoſe in 
oppoſition, now came over to the fide of adminiſtra- 
tion; and the earl of Suffolk was appointed Keeper || of 
of the privy-ſeal, in the room of the earl of Halifax, 
who ſucceeded the ear of Sandwich as fecretary of 


ſtate for the northern department. Several other 
changes took place; Mr. Juſtiee Bathurſt received 


the great ſeal as high chancellor of Great. Britain, and 
was created a peer of England under the title of lord 
Apſley: Mr. De Grey, at that time atterney- general, 
was made chief juſtiee of the common pleas, in room 
of Sir John E. Wilmot, who reſigned: Mr. Thurlow 
was advanced to be attorney- general, and Mr. Wed. | 
derburne fucceeded him as ſollieitor, being, at the || perjury, they refuſed to vote at any election, under 
ſame time, appointed cofferer to the queen. Such 
other ehanges as took place were all ſuburdinate to 
theſe, and fo connected with them, that it is needleſs 


1 + 5% 


| to mention them in this plaee. 3 99000 


ane * th 
ws * 1454 . 


ſhould be reſtored there, inf the ſame manner in which 


they were befdre the reduction took place. But, at 
the ſame time, he declared, that this reſtoration is not 
in any viſe to affect the queſtion, of the prior right 
of the ſovereignty of theſe iſtands; and, by ehe ac- 
ceptance, the performance of theſe ſtipulations is to 


be conſidered as a ſatisfaction for the injury done to 
the: court ef Great-Britaaju n 
This tranſactien was immediately announeed te 
both houſes of parliament, and copies thereof were 
laid before them. It was then moved, thar' all the 
papers relating to the convention ſhould be laid be- 
tore the houſe, which was 'complied with, except in 
one inſtance, - namely, that of keeping back ſuch 
papers as contained the Spaniſh claims-ro Falklands 


— einn 


hat manner they had been treated, than the: order 
of the houſe was read, and the peers were obliged to 
,. 6 > KEY 0 '* 23 ty W Tl e 1 
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3 the i pos — Harris, our —— 
Madrid 'was tiating with the Spaniſh miniſtry; 
and expreſſes! — paſſing botween the courts 
of Grear- Britain and Spain. It was obſerved, that 
the whole conduct of the Spaniſh miniſtry on this 
occaſion was one continued act of duplicity and de- 
ſign; and whatever the caufes were which operated 
to the prevention of a war, it does not appear that 
they are to be ſought for in the pacific. or friendiy 
diſpoſitions of the court of Madrid. The public | 
opinion, which ſeems to have been well founded, 


cheir legal votes. 8 fa 
ſociety, compoſed of the dregs of methodiſm, were 


\ 
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miniſtry ſctened themſelves under pretence that all 
the offices had been ſrarched, buit- no more papers 
could be found; It was, at the ſame time, charged 
upon the miniſtry, that the interference of France 
was a diſtonour to Great -ritain; but the miniſtry 
denied the charge, by aſſerting; that France ha 
never been employed to. act as a mediator; but the 
would neither acknowledge or deny that ſhe had ated 
li that character It was then propoſed co preſent an 
addrefs' of thanks to his majeſty for ordering the pa- 
_ to be laid beforg them, hut this was objected to 
y the minority, who denied that all the papers had 
been laid before them. Warm debates enſued in 
both houſes; but the miniſterial parry prevailed, and 
the addreſs was preſented without any amendment 
whatever. d en e AIR ene 
The number. of affairs that came before this ſeſſions 
af parliament were of fo important a nature that hi 
tory would be deficient unleſs they were-traſmitted 
to poſterity. e Pr AVATAR. 


A moſt remarkable ſcene of corruption was, about 


this time, brought to light, by the committee ap- 
pointed to determine conteſted elections; and, in par- 
ticular, that of New Shoreham in Suffex. The 
matter of conteſt was, that the returning officer for 
that borough had returned a candidate with only 
thirty. ſeven votes, in preference to one who had 
eighty- ſeven, of which he doubted ſeventy-ſix, and 
fo made his return without examining, as he ought to 
have done, whether they were legal voters or not, 

- In.the courſe of the examination of witneſſes it 


1971 21 + If appeared, that a great number of the freemen had 
the receſs of parliament, Sir Edward Hawke 

veſigned the plate of firſt lord of the admiralty, and | 
was fucceeded in that important offiee by the earl of 
Sandwich. About the ſame time, ſome of thoſe 


formed themſelves into a ſociety, which they called 
the Chriſtian Club; the apparent ends of which in- 
ſtitution were to promote acts of charity and bene vo- 
lence, and to anſwer all ſuch purpoſes as were in any 
ways conſiſtent with the doQrines of our holy rel}. 
gion. But notwithſtanding all theſe pretenſions, they 
-prafaned the facred name they had aſſumed, by car- 
. ex the worſt of purpoſes, and making a traffic 
of their oaths and confciences, and ſetting their ba- 


rough to fale to the higheſt bidde ?; while the reſt of 


the freemen were 1 9 d of the privilege of giving 
The members of this eus 


bound to fecreey to each othef by the moſt ſolemn 


oaths, and they had actually entered into written 
agreements never to dioulge their fecrets, - A ſeledt 


Hands. This oceaſioned a warm debate, but the 


committee was choſen from among the others, who 
were to manage; in private, all their black tranſac- 
tions; and, leſt they ſhauld be detected in the act of 


the ſtale pretence of ſeruple of conſeience. But 


having received the wages of iniquity for cheir bo- 


ve directions to the reſt of the freemen 


rough, they 


ho belonged to their ſoeiety, in what manner to act. 
A. D. 1771.” On the twenty-ſceond of January, 

the parliament mer, after 4/inonth's reeds; and te 
ſame day prinee Maſerano,'-the Spatiifh'ambaſlador, : 
ſigned the declaration, ich the earl of Rochford, | 
ſecretary of Nate for the fouthern department-. By 
of the king his maſter, diſavows the violences offered 
at Port Egmont; and ſtipulated, that every thing 


Thus hy an act of the groſſeſt r dr es they t · 
tempted to impoſe both on God and man, and no 
[ſooner was the election over, than they ſhared" the 
money among them, without any further ſeruple of 
conſcience. 1 % EVI — eee enen 

The returning officer had mugs, oh to this ſociety, 
but having taken ſome diſguſt at his companions in 
l had, in conſequence thereof, left their 
party. Being called before the committee he declared, 


that his reaſon for making fuch an unequal return was, 


that he knew, from his own own experience, that the 
majority of votes had taken bribes » nay, that they 
had even agreed to fell their borough to any one who 
would bid moſt for it. Upon theſe grounds, aleo 
they had boldly taken the oaths againſt bribery and 
corruption, yet he looked upon them as totally un- 
qualified; and liaving taken the opinion of council, 


the candidate who had the ſmaller number of voters, 
as they were free from theſe objections. Upon theſe 


returning officer veſted his plea of juſtification, for 
the iHegality of his conduct. As the aſſumption of 
fuch an act of power by a returnirg officer, upon 

| whatever 


f 
| 


which, it ſeems, coincided with his own, he returned 


prineiples, and his not acting intentially wrong, the 


— be AA US — 
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whatever principle it was founded, would, however, {| in. an uproar, four hundred ejectments were ſerved in 
have been a precedent of the 'moſt dangerous ten- one day: A motion was then made 2 in a 
dency, he was accordingly taken into cuſtody; but }| bill to quiet the ſubjects in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
in conſideration of the circumſtances. in his favour, || their eſtates; and that it ſhould extend d the pro- 
and of his bringing ſo infamous a tranſaction to prietors of land throughout every part af. the kings, 
light, he was diſcharged, after receiving a-reprimarid || dom; according 0, the. ſtatytes already made. 
on his knees. from the ſpeaker at the bar of the || This ia what is Call the Nullum Tempus. bill, 
houſe. nl 2 MN and at firſt it paſſed through the houſe hy a bonſidert 
As this combination at Shoreham was of too fla able majority; on the ſecond reading it likewiſe ꝑaſſedʒ 
grant a nature to be overlooked, and the ſelect com- though with a ſmall majority i but when. it came to 
mittee not having powers to proceed any further, || the third reading, it was rejeged by a majority of 
they reported the whole matter to the houſe, and || nine votes, the whole miniſterial influence having 
moved that they would make a further enquiry into been chrown in to defeat it. This conduct of che 
it. All thoſe who wiſhed well to the conſtitution, [| miniſtry was much cenſured by the people in general, 
were glad of this opportunity of diſplaying their elo- in 
quence, and an act paſſed, by which eighty-one free- 
men of the borough of Shoreham, were rendered 
incapable of voting at any election, and the attorney- 
general was ordered to proſecute all the members of || 
the Chriſtian Club. LEPTIN TY, 
The next thing that came before parliament, was 
of a very important nature to the ſubjects in general, | 
namely, the manner in which the crown lands could 
be ; — away by the ſovereign to any of his ſubjects; 
and how ſoon he could again ſeize on them, or || hold lands of the crown, ſubſervient to theit deſigns, 
whether he could ſeize them at all. [ 
To underſtand this matter right, the reader muſt tions, although contrary: to the dict ates of reaſon and 
conſider that in former times, under the feudal law, eonſcien ee. 2 
our kings had lands aſfigned them for their ſupport, |. The laſt thing done by this parliament during the 
inſtead of money; part of which they often beſtow- || preſent ſeſſions was, the paſſing an act to keep up an 
ed upon their favourites, reſerving. only a quit-rent' ſtricti 
as an acknowledgment of ſubjection. By theſe means ||| were put upon the company, in ordet to keep. them 
the kings of this realm acquired the moſt ſolid. more dependent on our government. At laſt, after 
power, while, at the ſame time, they exhauſted the ||| tranſaiing @ great variety of buſineſs, of the: moſt | 
ſources from whence their ſupport naturally flowed. || important nature, his majeſty went to the houſe and 
But as many diſputes had ariſen concerning the right || pur an end to the ſeſſions on the eighth of May, In 


years poſſeſſion of them, by himſelf and his heirs, | thanked for the generous manner in whieh they had 


manner as if they were freehold; 


« 


This was a fine engine in the hands of princes who || perſon, family and government. The ſpeech con- 


of Charles, in conſequence of his attachment to | Europe, where the war on the Danube. ſeemed! to 
pleaſure, induced him to give away many of the languiſh in the beginning of the campaign. The 
.crown-lands ; and his example was followed by king 


William after the revolution. 


great offance to ſome of the Engliſh nobility. Ac- | vinces were, ruined, ſo as to reſemble a deſert, and 
cordingly, a bill was brought in during the reign. of || that no ſubſiſtance could be procured, but at an 
queen Anne, and paſſed into a law, ordaining, hat if OPFIRQUS engance, Money was borrowed in other 
Arche future, no grants ſhould be made of crown- ||| countries for the uſe of the Ruſſians, at the moſt 


This was a moſt alarming circumſtance, becauſe 1} poſts and deſtroyed their magazines. 


many of the principal eſtates. of our nobility and The wo grand objects the Rullians had in e 


gentry were held by grants of crown-lands z and that || the opening of this campaign were, the ſecuring ſuch 


if Sir James Lowther's claim ſhould be ſuſtained, no | conqueſis as they had made on the Danube, and at 
perſon could look upon himſelf in peaceable poſleſ- || the ſame time to penetrate with one of their armies 
lion of any thing that had originally belonged to the || into Crim Tartary. Pi 


| Crim Tartary, ſo famous among the ancient Greeks 
this grant had been made to ſerve ſome election pur- || by the name of Taurica Cherſoneſus, is a peninſula 
poſes z but theſe being now over, it was ſuppoſed the || ſurrounded on all ſides by the Euxine or Black Sea, 
matter would drop of courſe. In this, however, they || except where it joins little Tartary, by a ſmall iſthmus 
were diſappointed ; for an expenſive law-ſuit was || not above ſix miles broad. In this iſthmus ſtood 
commenced, the whole county of Cumberland was Þ the ancient city of Precop; bur the Turks | have 
I | : 13 chang! 


\ 
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the names of thoſe once celebrated 3 
whiek were formerly the ſears of learning and arts; 
The whole peninfula is obe of the moſt fertile ſpots in 
the world, abounding with mamp towns and eities; 
2 an rn * . — 2 2 on _— 
nes; with a trerich forty«two 

P —— — and fromthe bottom of che diteh 
to the elwof the parfupstzi wis ſeventy fer, Stron 
towers had been eretted at proper diſtances from eac 
other, and ſtrong caunon were placed upon them. - 


Prince Dolgorueki was the * Ruan general 2 
inted to attack this place, and hen he arrived be- 


char 


the lines, he found it defended by the chan 


Selim Guery in perſon, with an army of fifty thou- 
ſand Turtars, and ſeven thouſand Turks: Bur Rot- 
withſtanding 1 the difference of numbers, the prince 
attacked the plate on the twenty fifth of · June, two 
days after their arrival. The Tartar prince behaved 
with great bravery; for finding it impoſſible eo rally 
his right wing, he went and charged bravely at the 
head of his left. All his efforts, however, were: in 
vain for ĩ in four hours his whole army was routed, 
and the lines forced in every 
garriſon ſurrendefed priſoners of war the next day; 
and their whole. army, eanfion, "ammunition, and 
pag age, fell into the hands or che con verors. 

"this circumſtance the reader will ſee; that no 
fortifications, however {tr6tg, nor troops, however 
cou 
lar diſt ipline, which, although it may ſometimes be 
flow, yet in the end it bears don all oppoſition. + 
The Ruſſians, having made themſelves maſters of 
s important paſs, over. run the whole of the penin- 


fals; the Turkiſh garriſon deſefted Koſtoff, and hav- 


ing deſtroyed the fortifications, embarked on board 
fome ſhips 
their own country. * The governor of Arabat made 
ſome defence j but the plate vas taken by ſtorm, and 
_ garriſon put to the word. From thence the prince 

connmicd his march to Caffa, the eapital eity of rhe 
Crimea, vhieh was immediately — to him, 


and * — men, the ige o the We 


bose gelen er whe 12 5 For he Sey i prin 
doned che important wrtreſſes of Taman, Jenicola, 
and Kertſch;” which commanded che ſtreights be- 
teen the Black Sea aud the ton of Rzoph, which 
now fell inrd che hands of the Ruſſianz; vithout 
ſtriking à fißgſe blow. The Tartars ſubmitted to 
the Eonqueiprs; who cook: them under their” immedi- 
ate protectibu; while their unfortunate Teader' retired 


out ſtrong ſuſpicio 
a pfivatemanner. ' 
During theſe ene in the te the 
Turks, under the command of Mouſſon Oglou, 
rroffed the Danube in three diviſions, in order to 
attempt to relieve. the fort of Toire, kiruntec on the 
north of that river oppolſrte to the antient city of Ni- 
copolis. The Turkifh' atmy, however, did not ſuc- 
ceed ; but a detachment bf them, under the com- 
mand of * '2balfaw, attacked the ſtrong fort of Guir- 
vo, in Which was à Ruſſian garriſon,” and in three 
days the governor: agteed to capitulate, upon being 


100i 


allowed to march out with all ke honours of war. 


As this place was very ſtrong, and had colt the Ruſ· 
ſians muth trouble and loſs before they took it, ſo 
the conduct of the governor filled the minds of the 

army with indignation, and prince Repu. orderel 
| all the-officers'to be put under arreſt. 

On the feventeenth-of Au 
Turks came up with a 
latter were, after a maſt obſtinate defence, put to 
flight; but they rerreated in the moſt excellent order, 
| taking along with'them their wounded men. This 
was tte only field action in which the 4 had 
hitherto reaped any advantage, 


it a dergchinenich] 


IF. 
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place. The "Turkiſh 


ous, can hold out agaraſt cool, ſteady, regu- 


that lay in che harbour, and ſet fail for 


— 


— 


| Eſſen attacked à large 
routed them, after having | 
taken four thouſand priſoners, / beſides all their bags 


gige, 


| 


Fay 
dy of Ruſſians, -and the 


and it was mag- | 
'nified at r as 82 it had been a over anal 


| 


' maſters of that Province. 
Conſtantinople, the people became quite outragecuis, 
' ahd would 405 ptoceeded' to P 
| they not been —.— to believe, t 
to a mutiny which had taken place in the army: 


ſomèe vf 
were refuſed admittance; under 
to ( bo Gent eke : where he oon after died} not With . were infected with the plague, 


ioi-thag de hes ben Putt to Gesch in | theſe diſadvantages, « 
y falling in a pitifu 
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The Turks had nothing ſo much at heare as that 
of eſtabliſhing winter quarters in Walathia, and willi 


this view they 1 Oe qi, the: Danube-in det 
tached parties: But theſe ris could not eſcape 
the notite of a vue ſo vigilant and penetrating as 
Romanmzowg who no ſooner perceived their deſigns; 
than he made fuch a number of maſterly diſpaſitions, 
as not only overthrew their ſchemes, but were con- 


ducted with ſuch ability, that evety one of them took 
place at the inſtant of time, and was productive 


the effect which was intended. 


Inſtead, therefore, of waiting fot the enemy, the 


Ruſſians boldly croſſed the Danube, and attacked 
them on their own ſide, a circumſtance they had not 
ſo much as imag 


one aa. at Tulcza, an 


ined. Two vw bodies of Turks, 


the other at Maczin, 
were attacked at the ſame time by the Ruſſian generals 


' Weiſman and Miboradowits, and the event was the 


ſame in both places. The entrenchments were 
ſtormed, the Turks totally routed, and the 16wny 
taken, in which were arg nen of arms and 


proviſions. 
The night followings grhieral Weiſmari matched 
to attack the grand vizier's.camp, which was ſtrongly 


fortified, at a plate called Babadagh; and in it was 


the flower of the Turkiſh army; covered with 4 


ſtrong train of artillery. Victory, however, was 
obtained here by the Ruſſians as cheap as before; 
the Turks were routed with great beugte the 


entrenchments and artillery tay with the' caſtle 


of Babadagh z while the vizier and his ruined army 
fled thirty miles, to ſeek refuge in mount Hemnus. 
A few days after this important event, gen 
body pf Turks, and t 
Lilled two thouſand; a 


rents, + attillery; waggons, ammunition and 
proviſions; By theſe rapid ſucceſſes, the Turks were 
driven out of Walachia, while the Nuffians remained 


When the news arrived at 


reat extremities; had 
that the ldſs was owing 


During this year, the Ruſſian fleet in the Medi- 


| terranean did not perform any thing remarkable, 
and the ſeyere check given the Greeks had deterred 
che more r in the war. 


The fleat 
diſtreſſed tor want of proviſions; and 
if ſhips having been ſent to the Italiafi 
ports, to purchaſe ſuch things as were wanting, they 
retence that they 

ut ſtill, under all | 
many others, the Ruſſians, 
ul, cowardly enemy, ſtruck 
unſpeakable terror in the Levant, and made even the 
Grand Soignior tremble on his throne. A moſt 


was great] 


ſevere blow was given to the trade of the Leyantiz 
and throug 


heut all the iſlands of the Archipelagg; 
the coaſts of Greece and Aſia, nothing was to be 


ſeen but ruin and deſolation: but notwithſtanding, 
the Ruſſians reaped but very fe advantages, and 


the climate killed many more. of their men than thoſe 


who fell by che ſword. 


Whilft "war was thus carried. on tennis Haſs 


-rude and wide-extended empires, and appeared en- 


poſed rather to exterminate than diminiſh the buman 


race, the peſtilence, that other dreadful: enemy to 
mankind, claimed a ſhare of the ſpoil, and ſeemed 
too impatient to wait for the gleanings of the: ſward. 
When we conſider the havock made by this dreadful 
diſorder in the Turkiſh army, and that all the pro- 
vinces near the Black Sea were more or leſs infected 
wich i it, it Will appear little leſs than a miracle that 


the Ruſſian army ſhould have eſcaped the fatal eon- 


{-tagion, But if their army was fo fortunate as to 


ele; 


ape, it was not ſo happy with the interior part of 
cheit empire. It firft diſcovered itſelf in the imperial 


city of Moſcow; but as it was many hundreds of 
miles from the theatt s of the war, and from the 


8 M countries 
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countries infected, it could not be N ſup- 


hea 


one 


bounds to enthuſiaſm, when urged on by the violence 
During the whole of this year, the great kingdom | 
of Poland was deluged with blood, from the one 


fertility of the foil furniſhed the means of ſubſiſtence. 


name of the king. 


A. D. 177 I 
ence. 


form, and ſwept away many thouſands before it: 
The cruel ravages of the diſorder were not; how- 
ever, more ſhocking to humanity, than the effects it 


1 94 ear on the minds of the barbarous people. 


he ſeverity of government had been, in ſome mea- 
ſure, relaxed, and the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs took 
place, A wild enthuſiaſt pretended that he had a 
revelation from heaven, by which he was informed, 


that a certain image of à ſaint was endowed with || 
efficacy ſufficient to cure thoſe who were infected, 
and to preſerve thoſe who were not. This drew || 


innumerable crowds of people together, ſo that man 
thouſands were trampled to death, and the ſie 
dropped down dead in the midſt of ſuch as were 
27 Thus the contagion was communicated in 
ſuch a manner, that no attempts could reſtrain its. 
progreſs z while the populace, aſſembling in ſuch 
numerous bodies, broke out into the moſt violent 
, oro nm al Þ 
The artful impoſtor, who contrived the fraud; had 
placed a cheſt before the image of the ſaint, to re- 
ceive ſuch money as the people gave; but the afch- 
biſhop of Moſcow, who ſeems to have been a pru- 
dent man, ordered the cheſt to be fealed up; and both 
it and the im 


mendations, had:a quite different effect on the igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious multitude, for they ran to the | 


good preſate had eſcaped, through a back door, to 
the monaſteries, where he hoped to be pro- 
tefted;. but thither the enraged multitude followed 


him, and ging the venerable old man into the 


ſtreers, put him to death in the moſt horrid and 


barbarous manner. - 


A body of troops having been fem to quell the 


rioters, they | refuſed to diſperſe; upon which the | 


ſoldiers fired upon them, and many hundreds of 
them were killed. Many priſoners were taken, and 
being brought to their trials, were puniſned accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country, The moſt remark- 


of the ſaint removed out of the 
church. This act, which deſerved the higheſt eom- 


archbiſhop's houfe, and utterly demoliſhed it. The 


the murder of the good old archbiſhop, for the 
Ruſſians regard their clergy in a more facred manner 
than any — ca nation in Europe; but who can ſet 


able circumſtance attending this tragical affair, was 


of a peſtilential diſtemper*? | 


extremity tothe other: the confederates became more 


Indeed, it may be juſtly ſaid, that the Ruſſian am- 


baſſador was the ſovereign of Poland, for all orders 


iſſued from him, hed they were ſanctified with the | 

rom this circumſtance we may 
learn what an unhappy thing it is to be under an 
ariſtocratical government, where the king is elected 
by a ſelect company of noblemen, who pay no regard 
to his power, and, in the mean time, make ſlaves of 
their own tenants. In ſhort, there cannot be a more 
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-perfe& form of government than that where all the || 


powers in the ſtate are put upon an equal balance. 
In the mean time, the king of Poland, who had 


been raiſed to the throne from a private ſtation, ſup- 
8 under his misfortunes with the moſt: || 
e 


roic fortitude. Conſcious of the moral rectitude 


of his own heart, he did not even ſuſpe& that his 
enemies had the leaſt intention to do him any injury; 
but he was miſtaken, as will appear from the follow-_ 


ing narrative. . 
About ten in the evening of the third of Novem- 

ber, the king, having been on a viſit to a nobleman 

in the country, returned to his palace at Warſaw; 


but, juſt as his coach was turning the end of a ſtreet, 
it was beſet by ſeveral: armed men on horſeback, the 


cantinued'. purſuing 7 Nan 


N. 


[| 

[| 

| 

| 

and more inveterate againſt each other, and yet the 


piſtols into the Toach, 
carried him off het 


no cuts 
forth. and 
| e roads 


ow, .aboutſeven 
en 


on Which R. ) 
four others; ſeparated; from the reſt. at his compa- 
1 2 


* 


nions, carrying the king with him, When he had 


proceeded. a few miles, he ſent his four companions 
to prosure intelligence, whether any of the Ruſſian 
forces were advancing z and no foonet werę they gone, 
than he fell at the, king's feet, imploring his pardon, 
and, at the ſame time, offering to fave; his life., They 
then proceeded. 50 2 hut about mile diſtant, from 
whence the king diſpatehed a meflenger 50 the. Ruſũian 
general, who ſent proper perſons to attend him, and 


own life 


It is e 


armies, Germany, l towards the ſouth and 
eaſt, was ſuffering all 


numbers of people periſhed for want of food. The 
ee much bade by Dad of the 
winter, for in many places the poor people ſtrip 
the thatch from fg ig ond. 8 10 Ned 
their cattle with it. Nor was the ſpring mare favour- 
able, for the vaſt quantities of ſnow which. melted on 
the mountains, fell down in torrents on the level 
country, and ſwept away every thing before it 2 
| E ol 
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the great rivers having burſt through their ancient II gradually took. place. Moſt of the party ændwn by 
boundaries, ſcenes of confuſion, terror and diſtreſs, t e name of Grenvilles had gone over to the court, 
were ſpread on every ſide. The calamity continued || ſd that the miniſtry acquired a conſidetable degree: of 
to increaſe as the ſeaſon advanced; and in ſummer, I ſtrength; while many others-iti the oppoſition relin- 

| 5 5 their attachment to any parties whatgyen: 


when the beſt weather is expected, nothing was to be dec attachment | 
ſeen bur continual rains; fo that the country ſeemed |} Indeed; in all thoſe parties formed for oÞpoſing the 
meaſures. of go 


to reſemble the ocean, rather than land for the habi- |} meaſure: vernment, we ſtill find them inferior 

eee N tg thoſe. attach dt 
worlt that ſometimes happens, for diſſentions taking 
place; will ruin the beſt ſocieties which wete ever yet 
eſtabliſhed. Many gentlemen; however, v ho ſcorned 
to mix private reſentment againſt any individual 5 
what concerned the public, remained firm in their 
Principles; ai every thing carried; by a great 
majority; in favour of what appeared to them incon- 
ſiſtent wich the rights of their country; became 
wearied with fruitleſs attendance; while there wap; not 


the leaſt appearance of redreſs; Hal 1, room 
One event took plare.duririg ihig receſs; which 
ſurprized the whole nation: and made way for an aft 
the next. ſeſhons; of à moſt dee, hature; 
The event alluded to was ns other than the marrigge 


of his royal highreſs the duke af Sumperland with 


i L % 


JJJ;;Xͤö ß nn 
The inundations of the Elbe were particularly 
dreadful ; man parts of, Lower Saxony, and the 
march of: Brandenburgh; were totally ryined; The 
donn of Hamburgh was trvly diſtieſted i the.idun- 
dation entered one of the gares, and. threatened. im- 
- mediate deſtrüction; {6 that every perſof iii the place 
vas obliged to aſſiſt, in 6tder_ 10 Alben is courle 
and prevent its farther progreſs. The-great ſibarh 
rowards the Elbe, where the gentry hal their hauts 
and gardens, was ſo covered with water; 
| the tops of the trees could be ſeen. The magiſtrates 
ordered a public faſt to be kept, to implore the di- 
vine mercy, and avert the threatened judgments, 
At Prague, a riot having happened, in.conſequence 
bf the ſcartity of ,proviſions, the governor told the 
5 F TSS fe a I ? | bY d 
people, that unleſs they diſperſed, he would order 
the troops to e them ; to which they anſwered, 
with great coolneſs and indifference, that they would 
look upon the execution of his threatenings as a fa- 
vour; a ſudden death by a ſhot being much preferable 
to a ſlow dne by famine. The governor had huma- 
nity atid prudence enough to refrain from fulfilling e Toni” od3- 06 
his threats; and having tranſmitted an account of || A. B. 1772. On the ewenty-firſt day of January, 
theſe tranſactions to the empreſs - queen, ſhe burſt into || the parliament met j ald his majeſty, in his ſpeech, 
tears, and immediately ſent them all the relief that || expreſſed much, ſatisfaction, that neither the foreign 
was in het power. J önor domeſtic ſtate of affairꝭ required Fire e 
| February this year, the king of || atrendance : that; now they were aſſembled, they 
Sweden died ſuddenly, ahd was ſucceeded by his for, would; no doubt, attend to the intereſts of the nation, 
k | „ The {| and regulate, its internal policy as well as its foreig] 
5 len met, and having drawn up the || commerce. . They were likewiſe informed; that i 
rommon diploma, by which the prince was inveſted | king of Spain had giyen up Fot Egmont, and tha 
2 ne I a we yefe on the peſt terms wih that court: It was, 
him at Paris, to notify che news in form, and defire I however, recommended to them, to keep the navy on 
his majeſty would return to his. own dominions. Hie ||. the moſt reſpectabſe fopting, ro be ready in cale of 
Aid not; however, leave Paris; till he had concluded. || any neceſſit7 for- the furure, The addreſſes wert 
A tfeaty with che French king, nd. thefl he ſet out, | reſented in the, uſual. form; and then the public 


Irnbam, of the kingdom of Ireland. This ſtep of 
the duke s gave great offence at eourtz eſpecially 
it had been openly acknowledged by the parties; aid 
not ee in the ſame manner as the marriage of 


Waldegrave: 17 


. 


' 
s 18944 : 


buſitiels was opened}, by making proper inquiries into 
t 7 of the navy; and the miniſtry propoſed, 


valuab 5 acquiſitions, if not properly taken care of, 
| war, between, the Ruſſians. and Turks made it alſo 


"4 


* 


protection of our commerce. in the Mediterranean 


. and the Archipelago, than had been cuſtomary. in 
ſhould a. — 


„ ak cg ten ries Ot eneral, peace | that by keeping up a repu- 
body of dragoòns ſurrounded the parliament- table body of ſeamen, we would not be under the 
ne edicts; | cruel rieceſſity of granting preſs- warrants in caſe of 

againſt it, and the breaking out of a new war; and although thg 
expence might be more than is common in times of 
peace, the advantages would amply repay it. 
Io theſe arguments it was anſwered by thoſe in 
oppoſition, that the nation was already groaning 
under a load of taxes; and, inſtead of doing or pro- 
poling; any thing for paying off the national debt, 


| 
into baniſhment. This accordingly took place; and | | 

| | | | le || here was a propoſal made to increaſe it in a time of 
and diſintereſted aſſembly, whoſe actions would have 


theſe venerable fathers and guardfans of the laws were 


profound peace: chat, allowing the exigencies of the 
times required it, yet it did no: appear but that, on 
than from the circumſtances which attended it; for 


ſeveral of the other parliaments in the provinces 
ny their offices in honour of that of Paris, 


made, whether there was any neceſh:y for it or not. 
Two of our greateſt naval commanders ſtrongly 


> an? FI , - 


or 


ed to the court; but that. is not the 


Mrs, Horton, a. widow lady; and daughter to lord 


the duke of Glouceſter with the counteſs dowager of 


neceſſary to employ a greater number of ſhips for the 


every fu ure occaſion, the ſame. pretence might. be 


n hon of Paris, || oppoſed the motion, and condemned the then preſent 
Wich reſpect to the ſtate of parties in England || arrangement of the fleet. /Ehey obſerved, that the 
during the long receſs of parliament, ſeveral changes || force already in the Eaſt- Indies was either roo, great 
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cient! that the ſaitſe dbjeftions: 
„Went at Jamaica; Where the ſquadron dees on? 
ol about four Thips, and was a 
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hey leaſed: 0 doing 16, cke: f 
they pl of theit' allen edneſs; Büt no- 


b who ſubſcribed her doctrines, and con formed to her 


his late majeſty, except ſuch as were already married 
without the ap- 


At laſt che motion was carried, th 


588 8 D. 1772. 


or too little : Mat if the @ ppeataiices of a 
peace, as held out in the 
it Wits 00 


permanent 
k, were to be relied on, 
great, and, in caſe of wit; it way info: 
hy. to the arrati tatige- 


rotekt it; fuppoſink any da 
are we ledelled tt the miniſtry 
furility of che eonduct, hecauſe they pan 


oy with all che actual eg for wat: © 
+ the queſtion: Raving be en put, the motion Fw 


The next buſineſs/thit! cache before the houſe was 

x pertion for keave to bring in 4 Hit co txovuſe fon 
From fubſeribitg, to tlie irry-nme 

articles of f . 5 It was urged in favbur of the 
motion, that Chriſt came xo make al hi followers 


free: that they Could net ſubſcribe 'ro doRritts of | 


human invention, but only tö che ſacked ſctiptutes; 
and chat it Wes their right tb explain chem at ordifig 
what they eſtecmed thei? genuine ſeaſe and mem 
— the othet and, it wab urged againſt the 

to 
door for all forts of litentiotfneſs; for, undet à 755 | 
tente that ſuch and ſth tenets were the pure diftates 
ef conſeiente; the" fundathental 7 of our reli- 

would We ſubverted, and bl I Mlphenty taught in 

r chureßes: tat mlt of 'thoſe' whe had affociated 

at the Feathers Tavern upon this ſiniſter buliteſs, 
had been forinetly difſenters, but had left their otigi- 
na} profeſſion, in order to emoy ſome of the en of 
the church, and that they h brought their Arian 
and Socinian Motions along with them: that if their 


together una bie to 


of ah attack. May it, ir was ſald, chat, abſtracting from all principles of 


For the | 


| natural. right, it was neceſſary that municipal inſtitu- 


ef | cions ffisdid rake place, eſpecially where the public 
a ſpeech whith breathed notlung but ſent trients 15 | 


grant ſuch an indulgertce Loud be to pe fr 4 


conſciences Were ſo very tender; they tight tho u 
their vi gs. aid return to theit cn es, bene k 
they would de at Hderty to differhitate what notions 


— 


thing coul ard reaſonablè, elan for” a church 
eabiiſhed by aw to beſtow her honours upon the 


diſcipline. Upon the whole, the motion was f 
by a grent majoriry, and acht ithout ſome 


Rrickures on ond condukt of "choſe who had pio | all Sg los 1 75 nere ET 5 755 5 


andere i. An Nein 41 
But f att the vulinels' trahſakted during this 
Geo, none was conſidered às of Fach imp rance, 
er made greater tioiſe, than chat of 4 meſſage Tent'b) 
his majeſty tothe houſe of lords. In this meffag 
W obſerved: chat his tn being defirous, ' 
paternal affection to his o 
ern for the future welfare of his 
nour and dignity ef his crown, that 


right of ap- 


12 


Proving all Hafriages in the royal family, as. a matter 
of public concern, had always belogged to the princes | 


of this realm.” "He therefore recommended to both 
houſes to take it into their ferious conſideration, whe- | 


ther it may not be wiſe and ex 
defects of the laws now in being, and, by ſore. new 
31 mote effectually guard the deſcendants of 


to foreign princes, from marry in 
probation of his ma 


majeſty, his heirs” and ccc 
firſt had and obtained. 

In conſequence of this meſſage, a bill was brought 
nto:the houſe of lords, which fully 'anfivered all the 
purpoſes intended; This bill was oppoſed, with great 
ſtrength of argument, by ſome of the moſtreſpettable 
Peers in ihe nation. All the judges were ſent for to 
give their opinion, which was, that the marriages of 


= immediate branches of the royal family muſt be 
proved of by the kirg, but how far that power 


ended oyer collateral branches, they could nor ſay. | 


not till four- 
teen lords entered a proteſt againſt it, as being in. | 


pedient to ſupply the | 


n amy an afixious con- 


people, and rhe ho- 8 


— 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| moſt bf che 
| would have 


between the houſes of Tolk 


| vines of the 4 5 1 ee e q 995 
carried as uſual; and the miniftty reigned triumphant. 


fit the Furl n 150 Was Fu 1 in Den . 


in che ac of ar 12 
cohfent of the 


that nd 
4 if choice alone can Aerie? real marri 
then hothing can authigtize the moſt 


ever. It Was on ed furrh 2 ri hat Tuc an ee 


A 1557. 
Sees of the law, whoſe « opinions 75 


er teceiyed * royal 
affent. All that we ſhall fay concerning this bill all 


be reduced tv a few words, By thoſe who ptomoted 


ſafery was concerned: that during the diftraftions 


ncaſter, 998 


22 


50 y ſpeakihg, 0 attempt ad been made 
2 470 ri ts, an! further tha n. was wal 
0 ip. reſerve the public ES which 
was uch' x 2520 c td the Rate 07 0 O08. | 
On the Fi bind it was urged, that mank ind, - 
are, 'by nature, N that no 
e 4 > Fal legal one, here the 
ties. has” not firſt been obtained: 
politica laws can ſet t aſide, f natyral rights: 


marriage can ever 


go g perſon 
in the univerſe to lay a r * on any pe 


power given to the ſovefeigh was, in all 1 dts, in- 


conſiſtent with the confliration, nor was there one 


. in Hiſtory to f give” countenance; 70 ft: tha, 


confiſtent with the law of narure. | 
In the houſe of commons, the bill met with a uc 


ſtronger op r and thoſe in oppoſition boldly 


declared, that it had been brought in at a time when 


ö law appenaiſſe op ſuch pretender? right. in ih 
would give a | 


Hor an £Ourt Jaw in which a ro echte 
| Carpe ß on far ſuch pre nded Koene entes ; 3; 79 60 
| fore, And could. be” 


with the ſubſcription 40 the th 


_— 


it muſt have long firice 
Beg of our Natures : that on dhe CORLTarye til 


ence: that tlie ad 
ected ex teſsly excep 


win ſcurrility. 


miniſters, 


| 


ad it been inherent as a Priociple inc in our conſti:u 
come the lubje& x mae 


eſent time, ihis p rero toe was unhcarc 


Fett © urifprudence * chat there, was, no 15 $4 


o right Wich ut iy 1 
was evident this rero incu 18 2005 Seite 
"which. ulated, a oh "qpaJriag 

the royal Famil 74.40 


known, that the coninion 1 unt 


r 


e etition to e 


the diſtenters reſolved: to oy is ehorch me 5 ont 
55 happened that, in the Tate debates; 752 e favouf- 
le cx rellen had been made uſe of, 1 telpeg a 
enters, in op polltion (6 thp t hoſe who tx tre; x | | 
12 was conſid 
Fea mould be obliged, under | pany 1 Tg, 


3.85 
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[22 thing in moe ower to omote a bill 10 i 
|| relies BY pen a pre of ſome of 5 


chlefs among the diſſenters. 1 Rep to ob- 
ſerve, that, by the act of toleration of the 7 5 of 
| Wiltam. ad la 

much during the former reigns, gained a legal right 
ro the exerciſe of divine Sorthip in their own. manner; 


ary, the diſſenters, who had ſuffered 


but this right was conditional with reſpect to their 
Fhoolmallers, and private rutors, who were 
obliged to ſubſcribe the doctrinal parts of the articles, 


otherwiſe 55 were ſubject to vey ſevere penalties. 


As the diflenters were ſtrongly attached to che doc- 
trinal parts of the articles when the act took place, 
the ſubſcription was not conſideręd as a grievance, 1 
being wotſhip* and diſcipline alone which 2 

| 0 


| eat ſervice, were gone on the 54 : 
circuits. Für. peg ichſtandin 1. 87 the ſtrength of f 
| argument, it paſſed, and ſoon 


5 - 


% 


A. D. 172. 


ſince that period, a remarkable change has taken 
place in the ſentiments of thoſe people, and there 
are but few of them now in England who have not 


ſubſcription as a hardſhip; have been accuſed of 


ever he intended. | 


Vere nearly the ſame with thoſe relating to the eſta. 
bliſhed church; but the debate was carried on with 
greater ſpirit. „„ 258 OR W 


racters of their anceſtors. 


all the blood ſhed during the civil wars in the laſt 
century, and alſo with putting the king to death after | 


the divinity of Chriſt; others had denied the divi- 
«nity, of the Holy Ghoſt; but the major part had 
gone very near to deiſm. Some of them had falſified | 
the text of the New Teſtament, to favour their here- 


them who would grant that indulgence to diſſenters || 
which is denied to their own clergy. Upon the ſecond 
reading of it in the houſe of lords, | there were no leſs 
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the great line of deſtination between them. However, | 


run into violent extremes. Thoſe who conſidered 
teaching the doctrines of Annus and Socinus; while 
carried the notions of that reformer more high than 


It is true, that ſome of theſe Calviniſtical divines, 


\ ſtill, adhere to the doctrines of Calvin, have | 


joined with thoſe in oppoſite ſentiments, in ſigning a | 
petition to parliament; but, at the ſame time, a | 
| liamentary thing A a bringing in a bill to re- 


number of perſons, among whom were ſome. com- 
mon mechanics who had turned preachers, joined in 


a counter - petition, praying that the clauſe in the act 
of toleration, that requires ſubſcription to the arti- 
cles, ſhould not be be on any conſideration diſpenſed 


with. The arguments made uſe of on this occaſion 


Natural and religious liberty were contended for 
on the one hand, and the rights of the church on 
the other. Same ſevere ſarcaſms were thrown out on 


the high-church party, by thoſe. who ſupported the | 
25 8 and that the meaſure was premature, becauſe we had 


bill; and, in a very illiberal manner, they were 
charged with thoſe blemiſhes that had ſtained the cha- 


On the other hand nothing was loſt; for the high- 
churchmen retaliated, by charging the diſſenters with 


they had overturned the government in church and 
ſtate. To this they added, that inſtead of een. 
in the rigid road of Calviniſm, like their hypocritica 

anceſtors, they had pulled off the maſk z ſome were 
ſuch profeſſed Arians that they had written ' againſt 


} 


tical notions; and others had denied the certainty of 
Puniſhment hereafter. In a word, it was ſaid, that 


they were an epitome of all the hereſies that ever 


exiſted, and to grant them the requeſted indulgence, | 


would be to open a door for all forts of. blaſphemy. | 


Such, in general, were the outlines of the argu- 
ments on this bill in the houſe of commons; and, at 
laſt it paſſed by a ſmall majority. However, when 


It came to the houſe of lords, it had a more ſevere 


trial to undergo; for although the Engliſh: nobility 
are enemies to perſecution, yet there are few: among 


than one hundred and thirty-one peers, including 
proxies, and only twenty-nine of theſe ſupported the 
bill; ſo chat it was thrown out, and the diſſenters 


left in the ſame ſtate as before. 


The affairs of the Eaſt-India company were now 


in a very perplexed ſituation, and it had been recom- 


mended in the ſpeech from the throne, at the opening 


of the ſeſſion, that ſome enquiry ſhould be made 


adminiſtration had no ſerious intention of entering 
deeply into that matter for the preſent 3 and that the 
movements during the ſeſſions were only made uſe of 
to keep it alive, and to make or find ſome colour for 
bringing about a revolution, or total change in the 
affairs of that opulent company, which were now 
intangled in a labyrinth of uncertaint. 
On the thirtieth of March, the deputy- chairman 
of the Eaſt- India company moved the houſe for 
leave to bring in a bill for the better regulation of 
the ſervants belonging to the company in India. The 
grand object in view was, to reſtrain the governor's 
council; and, indeed, all the ſervants belonging to 
the company from carrying on any ſort of trade, and 
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to give the ditectors of the company a ſovereign power 
over their own ſervants. FATS 

It was urged in ſupport of the motion, that the 
bad ſtate of :affairs in India, was 'owing to the ſmall 
power the court of directors had over their ſervants, 
as they could not puniſh them in any other manner 
than by diſmiſſing them. That nothing was more 
inconſiſtent with true policy, than to ſuffer governors 


of provinces at a great diſtance, to become traders 


and merchants; and that the court of Bengal was 
not able to adminiſter juſtice to all the other ſettle- 
U in ein $6 nt 

In anſwer to this it was ſaid, that it was an unpar- 


dreſs a grievance without producing ſufficient proof 
that the grievance! exiſted, That the houſe. ought 


| firſt to enter into an enquiry concerning our preſent 


ſituation of affairs in India, and the cauſes that led 
to it; that it was to be feared the enquiry would ſhew, 
that the evils lay too deep to be remediet by the pro- 
poſed bill, that it would be almoſt impoſſible to pte. 


| eee x fn ſervants from trading either di- 


rectly or indirrctly; and that the ſending out ſome 

ntlemen n the laws as judges, was very 
inadequate to the 3 of adminiſtering juſtice to 
the people, in ſuch a vaſt extended tract of land; 


not yet determined by what code of laws the people 
were to be governed; i} 7 Pg Le all Yolk 


The motion, however, was carried, and this led e 


to an enquiry into the ſtate of affairs in India. All 
the papers belonging to the company, were ordered 


to be laid before a ſelect committee of the houſe, 


and from the peruſal of them, many important diſ- 


coveries were made. Indeed, it was found that the 
mode of government in India was in every reſpe& 
arbitrary, unconſtitutional, and no way fit for pre- 


ſerving. the rights of the people, nor adminiſtering 
juſtice to individuals. This committee, finding the 
buſineſs encreaſing faſt, and the ſeaſon far advanced, 
deſired leave to continue ſitting during the receſs of 
parliament, or, at leaſt, till ſuch time as they could 
go through with the intended enquir. 1185 


lsa the mean time, the ill temper which had ſo un- 
accountably taken place between the two houſes dur- 


Ing the preceding ſeſſion, ſtill continued during the 
preſent; and, except in tranſmitting of bills from 
the one to the other, there was no more communica- 


councils of two rival ſtates. my 1 994 
In this ſtate of affairs, the lords having ſent a bill 
to the commons by a maſter in chancery, and a Clerk. 
aſſiſtant, the whole houſe conſidered it as an indignity, 
and would inot accept the meſſage till they had exa- 
mined the journals, to know if there were any pre- 


cedents of ſending bills in that manner. In the courſe 


of a, haſty and paſſionate debate, hich enſued upon 
this occaſion, | ſeveral gentlemen mentioned, that, on 
the firſt; day of rhe preſent ſeſſions, they had been 
rudely turned out of the houſe of lords, even before 
the ſpeaker could get out of the door. A motion 


was then made to appoint a committer to ſearch for 


precedents, of the manner of bills being ſent from 
the lords, and alſo of the improper behaviour of the 
lords to the commons. Exceptions, however, were 
taken to the word improper, as if it had carried an 
appearance of prejudging the caſe; and, after a 
warm debate, the word was left out. „ 
The report of the committee was, that the lords 
had behaved in a very improper manner, and that 


che bill. which {till lay on the table, ſhould be ſent 
| back. This was oppoſed by adminiſtration, who ſald it 
} would lay a foundation for a quarfel,. which might 
| not. be eaſily accommodated; and accordingly the 


7 


motion was over- ruled. | | 1533 
A motion was then made for a conference with the 
lords, but over-ruled in the ſame manner as the 
other ; and after long debates, and ſeveral propoſed 
amendments, the matter ended in a meſſage to the 


&#) 8 N 3 lords, 


7 


\ 
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tion between them, than if they had been the jealous 


lords, in which the impropriety of the meſſengers 
was the only complaint ſtated, which; it was hoped, 
would not be drawn into a precedent. This BE 
duced an anſwer, that the bill had been ordered in 
the uſual manner, and that the matter of complaint 


was occaſioned by the illneſs of one of the perſons 


who ſhould have preſented it; that a good corel: | 


; pondence was wiſhed for, and that it was not meant 


to introduce any precedent contrary. to eſtabliſhed 


On then 
took notice of the laudable conduct of his 


ſuch ſpirit and prudence. He thanked them for tlie | 
care they had taken of his family, in making the 


act relating to the royal family; and they were in- 


formed of the pacific diſpoſition of thoſe powers with 


whom we had any concern. That there was great reaſon 
to believe; that the public tranquillity would not 


be diſturbed, As for the ſupplies granted by the 
commons, they were khanked in the moſt cordial | 
manner; and great joy was expreſſed, that there were | 


HL ſame hopes of being able to reduce che natio 


„ert Finn 
14 innen „* N 1 1 


ee | / 29 IL 363 bay 
No doubt was, made but they would c 


xeſpective countries; the ſame principles and the 
ready manifeſted ; and that they would cultivate a 


ſpir it of harmgny and „ confidence among. \all-raiiks 


gb. the people; toiconvince:them;) that without a due 


reverence-tar the laws, neither their civil or religious 


rights cou 


to aſſure them; that their inttreſts were confidered [| 


ad inſeparably connected with thoſe: of the crown; 


and that -his-majeſty is, and ever was perſuaded, ihat 
the proſperity and glory of his reign muſt depend on 


bis poſſeſſing, the affections, and maintaining the hap- 
pPineſs of his people... The parliament was then pro. 
fogued ; which. leads-us, during its receſs, to conſider 
1 ſtare of affairs on the continent. The fiiſt thing 

EK 
took place in the government of Sweden. 
At 8 acknowledged, by moſt of thoſe have 
Written of Sweden, that no nation in general ever 
enjoyed more liberty. Though governed by kings, 


— 3 
1 * 


— 


* 


thee kings were originally elected by the peaple, and | 


their power circumſcribed wichin ve 


ry narroy limits 


Ibe nate, io a manner, exerciſed the whole execu: 


tive power; and the general diets, compoſed of re- 
pteſentatives from the nobility, clergy, burgeſſes, 
and peaſants. Here we find a:. happy mixture of 


power, and ſuch as had not been known in any dier 
uropean nation theſe many years; for all ranks off 


le were repreſented in their diets, or 
k: Was not, however, without its defe 


o 


1 
85 for- the 


power of the diet being great, ſuch as compoſed it 


greater height; for he threw by all the forme 


t ene aſcended the throne, at the hi 
inch of June, his majeſty came to the 
houſe of peers, and, in his ſpeech from the throne, 
parliament, 
that had conducted the affairs of the public with 


ry to their 


Id: be enjoyed in comfort or ſecurity; and 


ngages dur attention is, the revolution that 
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diffimulation. He carried 
law, and decided preremptorily in every thing, with. 
out er a e 1 gre ee The events of his. 
Prince's life ate too well known to be cited here: 
only ther his invincible obſtinacy, and impladabie 
diſpoſſtion brought on his ruin, after a life. peut in 
heroic adventures and abfufſł purſuits, hich / ſcemdd 
to border on madneſs. He fuund his natiom hen he 
nded the th : gheſt pitelr of glory 
but he left ĩt reducetto miſer. nn, 
His iſter received the xrown frem tlie ſtatis und 
the ſennte, to be held by her in the fame rhanner as. 
in ancient times; ſo that from the bleſſings of à mild 
government, the nation began to aſſume a hew. form, 
and to recover from the miſeries into which it had 
| been plunged. In this manner things Had been con 
ducted with great prudence, till the death of the late 
kings and his preſent majeſty, when he aſcended 
[| che throne; made ſuch pfoteſtations of his doing 
nothing without their advibe and conſenty that tho 
perlons who are well acquainted with the heart of 
man and the common occurrences of: life; would 
have imagined that he intended to deceivss. 


But notwithſtanding all theſe plauſible pretences 


4 
N 
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and the ſtrenuous endeavours of the court party, no 
| relaxation could be obtained in the articles which 
reſtricts the regal power, although the coronation had 
been delayed a confiderable . time for that purpoſe. 
| The king was obliged to ſign all the articles in their 
| original: form, without any ſingle exception, and 
even to confirm them by oath, -- Indeed the articles 
were ſo numerous, and ſo reſtrictive, that ſcarce any 
prince could have been brought to eomply with 
em; but this King had fo repeatedly profeſſed: re. 
publican principles, that it might have been ſaid they 
were framed by himſe lf. 
Theſe affairs being ſettled; the coronation: was con- 
ducted in the moſt magnificent manner, and every det 
manſtration of joy was diſplayed on that 'oceaſion. 
He was next day wanted on by the ſenate and the fout 
orders of the diet, andi the ſpeech made to them by 
the king; was one of the moſt lively and animated 
that ve meet with in hiſtory; I here Was; however 
ſomething of ambiguity in it; for ſpeak ing of the 
articles he had ſigned, he fad, Utihappy is that 
king who-warits the tis of oaths to ſecure himſelf on 
the throne, and who, not 'affured of che hearts of 
his ſubjects, is conſtrained to reign by the laws, when - 
he cannot by the love of his people.” Such was the 
manner in, which this hs began his reign, and 
what were his views will appear afterwards. © ' 
The diet ſtill continued fitting, when thoſe ſehemes 
that been long hatching began to reveal themſevbes. 
As it rad neceſſary 'the experiment ſhould be made 
at à confiderable diſtance from the eapital, ick order 
that it rmight, in ſome degree, operate befote dhe 


often played the tyrant over their dependents or || ſenate or ꝗſei ſhould receive! information of. it, and 
tenants, which e of 


. 


made the people wiſh for a « 
government, To ien ai 30 150 Lotti 
Ahaut the time of the reformation, the 

clergy in Sweden had become ſo odious to the people, 


that they embraced the doctrines of Luther, andthe 


pꝛeteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed among them. From 
that / time forward,” Sweden began to emerge from 
obſcurity ; and feveral worthy princes having, for 


abaut a century, conducted the affairs of government, 


it became at laſt a flouriſhing nation, But 
princes are not of continual ſucceſſion, Charles XI. 


was a bold, domineering tyrant, and joining cunning 


to the natural cruelty of his diſpoſition, he foon abo- 
liſhed the power of the ſenate by aſſuming it to him- 
ſelf, while the ſtates were forced, by a military power, 
to give up all pretence to legiſlation. By the ſame, 
or ſimilar methods, he greatly enlarged the dominions 
of Sweden, | 
1696, left it one of the moſt powerful kingdoms in 


Europe. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles XII. 


who inherited the. Ry; obſtinacy, harſhnefs, 
and violence of his father, without any of his 


L424 i 
* 


popith 


by new conqueſts; and, at his death in 


might thereby acquire a conſiderable degres of 
ſtrength, before their attempt to eruſſi it could take 
place, ir was reſolved that it ſnould break 'out where 
| fuch of the military were quartered as the court could 
confido in. Jh c 19 013 Mo ape OI 11 i 
Scania, à province in the ſouth-weſt extremity of 
Sweden, and about two hundred and fifty miles from 
Stockholm; was the place pitched upon; for as that 
province is only ſeparated from Denmark by the 
Sound, conſaquently great gumbers of the military 
are conſtantly quartered in it. It was agreed, that 
the king ſhould remain in Stockholm; that his bro+ 

ther, prince Chat les, ſhould fer our for Chriſtian» 
| ſtadt, under pretence of meeting his mother, who. 
had been on a viſit to the court of Berlin'; and pririce 
| Frederick Adolphus, went into the neighbouring 
province of Oſtragothia, which lies in the way from 
Stockholm, under pretence of drinking the mineral 
waters. VVV 

Every thing 


1 


* 


being now in as 00d order as poſſible, 


one. Hellichins, a captain of foot, having rought 
an 
arms 


over his company to join him, the magazines 
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to be publiſhed and diſtributed amon 


themſelves the ſtates of Sweden, h 
that power, but had Jikewife by their arbitrary Pfd. 


veedinig brought the nation to a ſtate of ruin: chat ||| ſeize hit ſword, he 
they had entered into foreign connections without the || and the ſendtors wert fo miſch F 
people; and altho' | had a o 


. 


conſent of eicher the Ring or the 
the people were in a manner Reine, yet no corn had 
been brought into the N to wy eve their p _ 
neceſſities: that under pretence coingtinig 
of the ſubjects, they had — the moſt of wy 
raph bog chat they had Rripped the King of the | 
1 power, and leit him no more than an empt 
cunt ſo chat however willing he might be to recreſs 
grievances, 7 7 . net in his power. For 
hel Nader, and for many others chat might 
mentioned, they renounced all r e to ti Þ! 
tended diet, and exhorted all faithful Swedes: Ag hi | 
with them in ſoppreſſing an order chat had brovght 
fuch evils upon the kingdom: They ener, in 
the faſhi6nable ſtrain,” Wich an appeal to heaven, of 
the rectitude of their motiyes/and intentions i at the 
fame time, beg ing for! the divine "Hiring upon 1965 
undertakings. * n 
From theſe particulars i Im. appear, hat this; mia: 
nifeſto had been firſt Fabricated in the king's cabinet ; 
and that Hellichins, who a dea it, Vas no more 
than a tool for that 5 75 and had previouſly been 
inſtructed to act bk ge Te Adele geri on of 
Chriſtianſtadt declared in favour of the manifeſto, 
and they were foon joined by vaſt nümbefs en 
ſants from Hen parts of the country,. 
Printe Charles, Tho Was then at Care | 
ſooner heard of che revolt, than he 
forces in the neighbourhood,” and took upon - the 
command of the garriſon, in which was 7 great ma- 
pazine of arms and. atmüumition. 0 8 
manifeſto to be publiſhed, of fo myſteribus A hatute 
khat no Re ga could rb. know what part he rente 
to act. 
che flames of civil warbreaking but in hig/deat native. 
country; and therefore he Was deterrnified to fp: 


«K. + 


ſerve 


| © 6 5 


preſs the jnfutrection, And Befited that all choſe 


who wiſhed well to their country, 
ſtandard. "Accordingly, havin 
riſon in Carelſeroon as he could” depent” on, "HE + ut 
himſelf at the head of the reminder of the” troops, 
and began his warch to Chriſtianſtadt, with” ſevers 
pieces of cannon. '' His brother Poa ing hb 
5 in 0 = advantage 25 the infutri&ivf 
Rare head of che troops in 
before” any news had reached” Stockhobry. -* 
mean time general Rudbeck,” who happenect to be 
hen in Oftragothia, fer! ddt for Stockholth, und 
having 


ſhewn them prince Charles's ranifelts, there 


would follow his 


TY 


ed no doubr.' what were the eat incentichs" of the 


Nin | 


court. 9 1: 
As the Baud were rt Agichel, to the king; 
the ſenate did not chuſe to Wat them, tot Aid th 


bufghers to A themſelve 

the r ſtarions! in different' parts“ of the City, u 
command of count Halling; 
ed as prime miniſter. 
perfectly eaſy ; 


conſult the king upon any thing. They donde d tie 
ves wunder un "nd ke 


the 
who was alſo confider- 
All tie time the King ſeemed 
but when the ſenate ſent him an order 
15 lien Thr recalling his brother, he'refufed to do it; 


bur the refuſal was not re arded, for they put both 
the king's ſeal and name to ir. 

T bog h the king ſeemed totally inactive with” rel- 
pect to ok important tranſactions, yet it is evident 
that he was taking the moſt fetal meaſures ro 
accompliſh the great defign he had in view; to the 
ſucceſs of which nothing contributed ſo much as the 
ſecrecy and filence with which they were condukted. 
The Senate had ſent for to regiments from Upland, 
and upon their arrival, 92 king aſſembled the ſenate, 
demanditg to know w wy they had ſent for troops 
without 15 conſent. Upon that they, in a manner, 


dt 5 
1 the | 


——— —  — 


| 


placed ſuch 4 gar. 


1 7 
e ſaid, he tould not behold with indifference 


ſürptize au Europe; 
bon, and the lechri: 
| wiel neceffaty. * 


informed the ſenate of theſe'proctedings, and || 


E placed roatid 


| diet. He ſaid, that the | 


3 | 
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arms were ined on and chen he cauſed Ra manifefto | | corthanded with to new them ſome Letter that had 


if they would take an bath of a 


Every thing being thus far condutleg, 
friends, 
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—— people to been fent him by His 7810 ? büt this he refuſed to 
the following purport: That thoſe =p ons: Abende! comply with in ben 


not only vfurped ||| cation: ASS 


pet PO litive manner. The alter- 


19 275 grew warm z 


and dhe of them Pre o Far as al, * to 


on "which, 


un tting b TENT of, 
he eee nd pat che 12 oh md 


6 


ls. hocker, 

dee this coped. up. che ſh 917 100 j 3 qu 0 
the g. ry wherthe aſſernb] Hed. officers, and 

made ſperell to them, 0 mplaihing | 


a Jong ſpereh of t 
mire the pooh: 7 5 under wh 95 Abu * 


10 ruel tyr he: 
ee Göre 10 more ‚ bak " 1 18 
An Pe 7510 


bt 
et uether, that he 1 AU - IVY 
ram afl hazdfds to get rf ſa 'of of . KF 


aſked the 
I] officers' whether, they would not alfiſt f l fol in 
ſhaking off fo ighominious : a yoke, 5 reſtore, the 
nation do its antient liberty. To this” pro ofal the 
officers in general aſſentec with. great: readineſs, as 
well as the fe idiers g upon which 17 88 ed them, 


2. 


legiange 185 . 


the kings 
= E of n'Þ previous conſultation x Fw his 
Nun a White jm 1 8 dbu army 
as a ſignal; upon Many of the no an 
Gockel td Vt i fk pill, 1 9 5 ed at 
the guards, a e 5 al th the : magarines, Without | 
ſo müch as one Perſon vent ring to oppoſe him 


WHich they as readily complied + 


be hole Sartifon'6f, Stockholm, although com- 


berries \ but ir was. tho late, for 
they e el ah might live as happily vndet. one 
ty ran bier in ul five a e 


I Ip br ; n, A revelution x was brought 
thout blo 


Rein; while the People Abcked 
inoffenſive manner as if they had Been going to ſee 


ſome Holyday ſports. here then repaired t 
eile, Where Habit Fa Rn forte 0 11 


he toid them, chat! 1 As with the cp ER 


„as would 
N the fafery of QF his. own: 57s 

of the ſtate, rendered it a ſo⸗ 

Je efitfeared then, 


| cc inform theit 
ive courts, ;thit his otives, 72 5 made Kt 
7 1555 TuRtify hid; a ho! 15205 


that ſie had pep bBliged to take ſyc 


10 wes other Eu Rh wers. The next morning a 
eee e, 5 to obey; none but the 
king, 1d ſuch b 


Fuſed tot 5 it; "wet c Nie 5 priſon, and ti 1d, 


big? Aufl WES con ted 
for evet depart our of the Kingd 
The following day 
the old form 88 


of The new, red | the ſtates to be iflem- 
died för that p Jt 17 NEAR, to this, guards had 


the hall of the palace, ſq that 


being zppointeg 5 abollhing 


; 


| pg dart . Rudbeck, WhO hated. 9 4 king. 
| any their leat 985 And followed the ing's aa 
rn Baron afl with his Word drawn, thro | 


8 Wa out do the people to take arms in 


tumult, or the leaſt oppo- 
together in the laws 


mbled the fore; n miniſters, = 


that at this alfa ir thofld n 
the leaſt a perf N in his 0 9 1 N 
* 18 f ſenators 5 "deputies who. re- 
t 


ichin, 5 month, they 


e and the eſtabliſhment | 


there was not the leaſt d ot but his ofders would 


be punctually obeyed.” he King gra the ballin in 

his regalla, 755 Wen, made a peech, com 
panne of rhe ſenate r having refan P a 

in a legiſlative ea apaciry, e power from he 
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let on th 
m each 2  Topargte 


| 88907 while he Mak, gh with the 
toy alty 


an the ſhad o of 
q 5 cluded by telling chem, that the 
| Sluts" bad actually p e to 7 5 fables from 
foreign powers, no e counſels g 


' but chat he'would now afſert the h nour of F his crown, 
and promote the intereſts of all hi 1221 and peace · 
able ſubſects. 


The king took a moſt Lek bath, by which he 
renounced 


- 


7 1 


50 4. P. 12. HIS TORT OF ENGLAND A 


It conſiſted of fifty-ſeven 3 
all comprized in the follow! 


— 
* 


be ſhouſd appoint, to that, office-ſuch as he gpproyed [| regulated, his judgment, and,prudence. dizected: his | 


„ a% 4 
x 
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{| - While, the ki f ,Swede' ing tb 
While the king of Sweden was diſplaying the 
8 * . . * 4 6 * : : : 0 "x « CT + %..-4 


in whatever manner he pleaſes, and likewiſe to give popular in his own dominions; and, without, the love 


S +» 


oath to obſerye-chis. form. 9 ? As they man of the-moſt inſiquating addreſs, with ſome very 


+ | Knew that it was in vain to diſpute, they all conſenred || good abilities, 
with one voice; 4 were 5 | 
ſworn in "the King's preſence,” and the ſpea 
each order figned'a bond in name of the reſt.” : . . | | 15 45 
Tbe great work being thus finally accompliſhed, It is amazing to co 

e K d up, and told them, that it was necel- || this adyenturer, and one Brandt, his comp: 
fary they ſhould return thanks to God. for. bringing || by their inſinuating addreſs." They were 


1 4 


in order to throw the Siet. en on the ſenate, he wh greater lanC 

being ripe for execution, a maſked ball 
relieve all their wants, anſwered the end deſigned, || as ſoon. 28 it was Over, the king, who ſeemed to 
namely, to eridear himſelf the mote. to them,! He 

alſo cauſed the diet of the ſtates to be a 


r Fx For 03) Zell £2 $ F 
But now every thing ſeemed, to 


mour as if he had been conferring with them on the 788 with the two 
Holt valoable e eg, ES ie 'S, committed to. cer The 
It may be conſidered as one of the extraordinary || queen was afterwards ſent to the caſtle of Cr . 
circumſtances of this extraordinary revolution, that || burg, where .ſhe remained ſome time. very; cloſely 
not a drop of blood, either by legal or military exe- || ws E bur, by the interpoſition of her royal bro- 
cution, was ſhed in the progreſs, or in conſequence || ther, the king of Great- Britain, the ws 650k liberty, 
of it: a ſtriking inſtance, how much the manners of || and ſuffered to reſide at Zell, in the electorate of Ha- 
mankind have been ſoftened within a few ages; and, || nover, with a penſion equal to her dignity, . 
that whatever progreſs the meaner or buſier qualities || But the fate of the two favourites was otherwiſe 
of the mind may have made, the more terrible ones, || determined. They were confined in cloſe dungeons, 
= which proceed from, cruelty and ferocity, are, in a || and not allowed any thing to ſubſiſt on hut bread and. 
| . great meaſure, worn out. Indeed, too much cannot || water, nor were their beards ſuffered. to, be ſhaved. 
| e ſaid of the extraordinary wiſdom and ſuperior || They were examined from time to time during the 
| abilities diſplayed by the king in the whole of his || ſpace of two months, and threatened with being put 
| 73 conduct. The profound diſſimulation with which he || to the torture, unleſs they made an open confeſſion, 
| covered his Jobitrns, by putting on the republican, || At laſt ſentence of death was paſſed upon them, that 
cloak, ſo as to clude the eyes of a whole nation, and || they ſhould have their right hands cut off, and men 


| 


Mon © 


* 


ficderat 
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their heads; and that, aftet their 
expoſed on the Ghee they ſhould be placed on the 
moſt icuvus parts in the: eity.  Actordingly; 
this ſentetiee was exetinred;, in all its rigvurf on the 
twen th day ef April, oh 4 „ pet mehr the 
city, in che midſt of u vaſt conecurſe of people. 
They both behaved with greater deeene and reign 
tion than might have been expected fron nen whe 
had' lived: as they did Seu in pateicular was 
extremely penitent, and prayed very devouth with 
the minister who attended him. Suck was the end ef 
two men, who might have been ornamental members 
of ſoeltey, had they not aſpired to power which they 
Rad not płoper abilities t manage. 
On the twenty- ſixth day of Rn the Pablin- 
ment met; and his Witjet gefty; in ſpeech from the 


Vale into the: con- 
of the utrmoft ith 


calling >therh #6 foo, wy to 


ſomie thin 


6 BE U R & E 
Aultteft had been 


| Expenee, . 


portanee: | 


| eg eee from the throne; t 
Im 
chevne, informed the members 9 5 reaſon For | 
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greater” than fbrmefiy. Thoſe in | oþpolitioh ſaid 
* when the public Gente miortey; ey had 4 right 
enquite im Wt mager it Was te be Hia'ou that 


—.— ſutisfactlon ought te bs given to thoſe _ 
contributed towards ii perting ehe dignity of 
verniment : that fome of thoſe employed irt the buf & 


ing of ſhips for the'roYal Navy; Had added tö them 
forns very extraordifiaty decoratidns; whichs although 
wholly Unhecelſary, Had been attended with great 
Ir was added; that the [low payment of 
the navy bills was a great hardſhip to thoſe who ad: 
vanced money om the eredit of them; that fuck an 
abuſe oughr'ts be redreſſed before 41 = ſupplies 
were granted: rhar it was very ſurp 8 dat after 
6p 55 ere iri-the 
profound ſtate of peate, a8 many men ſhould 
be aſked for as if we were at war wie the moſt fer. 
midable power in Europe. 


pon the whole, the arguments were Eitrled wy | 


Ee told them, that he had: beeh inforined; > from the | vieh great heat by thoſe in oppoſition; ant certainly 


mot andoubtell/authorit 
pany was in à moſt diſtr ed <ondition; and thiat; as 
mafiy öf his good ſubjects had  their- fortünes de- 
rt dep on. the'eredir of that company, thetefore its 
ecurity was now betoine a natidnal concern. He 
deſtrd them e take it into theif inihediate en- 
— pang ang, i poffible, la down fotne-ratiiial 
35 
Ry a. ti be" reſtored? andievery thing 
ate rmanent footing.” He 
he Hach tlie ſrrongeſt aſſurances from the p. 
eee chat tlie pezer of Eufope would not 
be aß fartticr diſturbed thin T6. far as'the Wür was 
carried en between the Turks and Rufffans. He 
concluded by recommending to them the troſt prii- 
dent methods that could be made uſe of, in order to 
reduce the e price of provifiohs, as the difffelles of the 
poor were not imaginary; But real; arid that nothing 
would. give him greater pleaſure, chan t hear chat 
thoſe diſtreſſes ms alleviated; © 
As ſoon as the commotts retürnecd to! 7 dyn 
houſe, Mei Fit#patrick, brother to the earl come: 
moved; that æ IByal addreſs: fHould de p 8 
Bis- Hraf jety, afid' introduced the tot ion ol 
long retharks; He Aid; that the affairs of the 
EaltIndis Company wee in the moſt alatinih and 
rwineus condirten; that tlie immediate interp 
of parliament was” Become hig hly indi üipenlab 
their preſervation; that; in 17 
agreed with-the government to 


{led on 


amounted to twelve per cent. and ſo on in pro 


portion 
till it fell to ſix, when that payment was to' ceaſe + 


at this being the caſe and the preſent diſtreffed 


tate ef the company ſo fotorious, it would be ne- 
ceflty tò make bone proviſion adequate to the de: 
feieney: that, ſo far from: the company's bein 
te malt a dividend of either twelve or ſtæ per cent. 
at the end of the next half year, it would be an act 
of the higheſt fraud in the irectors to divide & fin 

filling. © Some of the members o 
but the vote being put, it was carried in the affitma- 
tive By a very great mijoriry, and preſetite>' accor- 


ding] 

Tue ert thing of im ortance which cathe under 
the eonfideration 15 the houſe of commons; was the 
preſent ſtate of the navy, and this occaſioned very 
warm debates. The: objections made * thoſe in 
oppoſition were to the following: import. They ſaid, 


that the number of ſeamen was too great to be kept 


up in time of profound peace; and chat we were at 


Peace with all our neighbours, was declared in the 
ipeech from the throne; It was further urged; that 


the miniſtry had not given in an account in what || itt 


manner / tlie ſupplies granted laſt year had been ufed, 
fo that the houle was left quite in {the dark. 

The miniſtry, on the other hand; had but little to 
ſay ; only that they urged the neceſſity of keeping 
our navy of the moſt reſpectable footing; ard ſet 


09 


| 8 If & naval force mull be kept 


| 


— 


| 


fopplies Were 


; of chöſe car 
1 bg of proviſibns, but nothing'was done that could 
es 

lations; indeed; were made with reſpect to bread! and 


the compa 1 { 
pay the rene four x of landed eſtates and farms = be lowered, 


thoufand este at every title heh their dividend! b 


than to 
| the orig inal 
able 


taxes. But, notwithſtanding 
| fhents, no ſooner was the queſtion 


+ that the Eaft:Indis Cm. | nothing could 'be more reaſonable tha ts lay befere 


the people a ſtare of the public affairs that they night ' 


| 2 E ae whether their money Had been laid out in 


It 
in the 
Indies, whit End was it to anſwer? Had we any 


ombking the pufpoſes for whieh it was given.” 


enemy to oppoſe in that part of the wörld 1 and if Tos 
which the intereſt 'and Hondur of che com. 


who Was thar envy. 


What armament Had been ſent 


into thoſe ſeas to diſturb our ſertlements, or hitafs ou? 
6bk'brice, "that | 


ors ont þ 


_ It was further afked, in an irofical manner; 
herher the Chineſe had fitted Bur # fleet; wheoches 


| we had any pirates to'tohterid with, _ whether = 


'6f the fads Angris had made its 


5 rhe theatre f this wötld ? If no 4 aw rp be 


17 og theſe queſtions, if no reaſon could be aff 
oy ſuch u ſtrong naval force, then tlie 

wor oa lee o be rejected; and ns money granted 
or that purpoſe, eng there was” ha reafon for it; 
unleſs it Wa td Borie ee people with vhnebeffaty 
the force of theſe 
ut, than it 125 
carried for the 1 by a great majority; and the 
ante 
A tnotion wh then hide 4 entre inte the ates 
Which: occaſioned” the dearth of all 


Stel 


of any real ſervice to the 9 Several regu: 


P 


fome teRtfitions laid upon the been but; urileſy 


the retrenchment of different ſpecies of luxury ry; 
- legiſlature itſelf ill never be able to remedy the 
e of. To redreſs - any prievanges? 
5 can be tnote proper, nothing more —_— 
_ 3 the effects; and trace them up to 
15 from whence they ſpring. In vain 
t 


does th ive power lay the inferior order of 


| an 8155 ſome ſort of reſtrictlons, When, at 
| the ſathe time, it is welf known-that; unleſs the cauſes 
| are removed, the effects muſt remain in the ſame ſtate 
ſed che addreſs; | 


as befdte, * Moſt of thofe who compoſe” our houſes 
of partiamient are landholders 3 anck if chey know 
that the rents of 'theit farms ate double to What they 
werei twenty years ago; conſequenthy, the ptices-of 
all forts of froviſiohs muft riſe in pon, Pats 
A ſecret ᷑ommitlet having been appointetl to en! 

quire into the tate of the Eaſt- India company's 
affairs, it was found. by their report, that the 'affairs 
of the cornpany were Boch perplexed; ant very much 
diſtreſſed, It was therefore ed, that ſuper 
viſors ſtrotild be ſent out to the Ealk. Indies, to make 
a proper enquiry hbw far the officers and ſetvants bes 
17 ing to the company had abuſed the truſt repoſed 

em, and to Habe power to grant redreſs to all 
oe who thought themſelves in the leaſt injured, 
Some of tie members whoſe fortunes lay in the Eaſt. 


India flock, made fttotig objections tos this! bill; 


while thoſe who fappotted'it retorted upon them, hy 


declaring, that nothing but oppreſſion had been car 
waren that our fleet in the Eaſt. Indies was now much I 


ried on in that part of the world 3 and as the com- 
8 pany 
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pany had; either directly or indire&tly, encourageg 
juch practires, it was now. high time to tall them to 
an account for their conduct, and prevent them; for 
che future; from acting in ſuch a manner as could 
ſerve ho other end beſides that of diſgracing them- 
ſrlves and bringing à real diſonqur upon the nation. 
At laſt the motion was carried in the uſual manner; 
and ſuperviſors were appointed, with plenary powers 
to make à proper enquiry into all the abuſes com- 
plained of, and to rectify them as far as lay in their 
A motion was net made to enquire into the ſtate 


' 
gov 
1 * 


of the army; and particularly; whether. it was ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould, in times of p̃eace, keep up 
ſuch a ſtrong military force as ſeemed of no other 
uſe but to impoveriſh the nation, and to be ready at 
all times to ſupport. the arbitrary dictates of a mi: 
niſter. It was E10 


preſerve us from our enemies at home; [Arid as for 
ſuch ſettlements as we had abroad, à very ſmall force 
was ſufficient, eſpecially as we were not engaged in a 
war with any ot the powers on the continent. In 


anſwer to this, the miniſtry ſaid, chat all other Euro: 


pean nations kept up ſtanding armies, and therefore 


it was, in a manner, neceſſary that we ſhould qo the |} 
Tame, otherwiſe, if a war was to break out, we ſhould | 
be utterly unprepared, and, conſequently, we ſhould || 


* * 


be expoſed, to many. unforeſeen, dangers... 


* 
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A. D. 773. The holidays being ended, tbe par. 


liament met purſuant to their: laſt adjournment, and 


took into conſideration the acts relating to penalties 
inflicted. on thoſe, who infringed the laws, reſpeCtii 


i. a 


the preſervation of the game. This ſubject is of the 


M9 of © 


utmoſt importance to the inhabitants of a free,coun- 


try, and therefore it was diſcuſſed, both upon natural || 


and, municipal, principles. It, is certain that every 
thing which ſeems to have an exiſtence upon natural 
principles, will at all times attract the notice of the 
public; and ſuch as may, probably, have no concern 
in the diſpute, will, notwithſtanding, intereſt them- 
Felves.in k. Thus a wild beaſt in the fields has been, 
time immemorial, conſidered as the property ↄf the 
public; and if either its. fleſh or ſkin, were of any 
value, then the perſon who took or killed it vas to 
' Conſider it as his own. In proof of this, it may be 
added, that ſome of the Anglo-Saxon kings remitted 
the tax which the Welſh uſed to pay, upon condition 
that they produced a certain number of wolves heads, 
was. eradicated out of the count. 
On the other hand, it was urged, that whatever 
might be the privileges belonging to men in a ſtate 
of nature, they were all cancelled as ſoon as civil 
ſociety took place: that all municipal laws were 
made for the good of ſociety, and in the preamble to 
every act, reaſons were aſſigned, for the conduct of 


* 


the legiſlative power. One reaſon, indeed, was de- 


clared to be unanſwerable, and that was, that in a 
commercial nation, where every perſon is ſuppoſed 
to get his.Jiving by honeſt induſtry, gaming in gene 
ral ought to be laid under the ſevereſt reſtrictions: 


chat poaching, or killing of game, led the lower 


order of people away from their lawful employ- 
ments z and while they were {pending their time in 
taking a hare or a fox, their families were left to 
ſtarve : that although the laws made for the preſer- 
vation of the game might ſeem to interfere with 
private property, yet they were ſuch as would ſtand 
warranted by good ſenſe and ſober reaſon. Nothing, 
however, was done on this ſubject; and we are ſorry 
to ſay, that thoſe who pretended to ſtand up for the 
natural rights of mankind, were ſuch as had, in the 
opinion of the public, trampled on ſome of the moſt 
ſacred. moral obligations. The miniſtry promoted 
the bill, in order to acquire ſome ſhare of popularity; 


the, patriots oppoſed it for the ſake of oppoſition. 


It was then moved in the houſe, that a bill ſhould be 
brought-in to enable foreigners to lend money on the 


credit of ſome of our Weſt-India ſettlements; and | 


aid by thoſe who promoted the tmo- | 
tion, that the national militia; was at all times. able to 


by which. means that deſtructiye ſpecies of animals 
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j| the reaſon for this motion was, tllat many. 1 teigners 
who had money tq lend on real ſecurity, vod be 
plad to lay it out in that manner, if they could only 
ave it in their power to recover their debts::atcors 
ding io the common, law of England, It was further 
urged, that ſuch a practite would, in a great meaſure, 

| 

| 


reduce the price of ſugar, and, at the fame time, our 
colonies. would become more reſpectable than ever; 
That the intereſt; of the colonies and the mother- 
country - were feciprocal; there was no line to be 
drawn between them, becauſe they muſt ſtand or fall 


con uſion. ay 1 


e 
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. Some diſorders. having happened in, the Welke 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


engaged in partnerſhip; | 


”. 
\? 
+7 
_— 


i 


, DW * | - go * ? 4 
ng j| equitable.than. that of a man's giving up his all for 


* 


| the benefit of his creditors, notwĩthſtanding any con- 


with the conſtitution of this country, that every 
ſeſſions of parliament; ſhould be telt a real parlia- 
ment, that the people might have an opportunity, 
[ from time to time, to ſend ſuch perſons to repreſent 


! > % . 1 4 4 4 - 1 by 
tt them as ſhould ſeem worthy of their choice. 


| This. naturally leads us to take ſome view of the 
ancient parliaments of this and other European na- 
| tions, who.roſe on the ruins of the Roman empire. 
As the Beople are the fountain of power, and as. 
| the rights & hich princes enjoy are no mare than dele- 
gated, therefore it is no more than reaſonahle that the; . 
| people ſhould be repreſented. This repreſentation: 
| was originally the right of all thoſe who. choſe to act 
| for their neighbours ; but, in time, it was, found ſo 
| burthenſome, that four ſhillings per day for knights. 
of the ſhires, and two ſhillings for hurgeſſes, was 
allowed to all thoſe who gave due attention to the 
affairs of parliament. Parliaments were called as 
| often as the ſovereign thought proper; but proroga- 
| tion and diflolution ſeem. to havc been. ſynonimous; 
terms till the reign of Henry VI. when the unhappy; 
wars betpeen the houſes of Tork and Lancaſter took 
3588 Trom that time till the ſucceſſion of queen 
lizabeth, there ſeems to have been no fixed rule, 
till we come to the revolution, when it was ordered 
that a new parliament ſhould be ſummoned to meet 
once in three years, and to continue during the whole 
of that time, either by ſitting or prorogation. This 
was an attempt towards political reformation, and, 
perhaps, as much as could have been then effected, 
conſiſtent with the ſtate of public affairs; but {till it 
called for amendment. No man is infallible, and it 
is well known that there are but few who can with- 
ſtand the force of a bribe, This has at all times given 
wicked miniſters the power of trampling on the rights 
of their country, by bringing over a majority to be, 
as it were, a landing council, But however great the. 
| 1 | EE evils 


— - 
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ils might be which aroſe from triennial parliaments, 
they were trifling when compared with thoſe which 
we ſhall, now mention. 
When the rebellion, which broke out in 1715; was 
quelled; the miniſtry, for. reaſons now .linknown to 
us, reſolved to take a cruel revenge. Many unhappy 
wretches were executed; and; had it not been for the 
natural humanity of the people, thouſatids more 
would have ſhared the ſame fate; The miniſtry were 
ſo ſenſible of the general: diſcontents of the people, 
that, in order to ſcreen themſelves from the effects of 
a parliamentary enquiryt a hill was broyght in to 
ake the then parliament to continue ſeven years; 
and the ſame rule was to take place in all future 
elections Perhaps this was the firſt blow ſtruck: at 
the root of our moſt excellent conſtitution, and the 
evils ariſing from it have been felt by all ranks of 
people in t e nation. Fi EP RATTS DA iT 210 wg 1 
Jo remedy thoſe evils; and, if poſſible, give the 
people leave to make a free choice as often as poſſible, 
a worthy patriot made a motion, that a bill might be 


brought in to ſhorten the duration of parliaments. 


This waz what every honeſt man wiſhed for, becauſe; 
where the time or continuance of office is ſnort, the 
temptation muſt be ſmall. Reaſonable, however, as 
This motion was, there as g ſtrong majority _ 
it z and, to the ſurprize of all thoſe who; wiſhed well 
to the conſtitution, it was thrown out. Futute ages 
will be ſurpriſed, when they read, that, in this age; 
ſuch an eguſtable motion ſhould be rejected by thaſe 
who. profeſs themſelves the guardians of the rights of 


and, till ſuch time as parhaments revert back to tfieir 
original form, the poopie, may complain without 
ect. In. vain are they indulged in theit choice, if 
the leaſt reſtriction is laid upon it; for: freedom in 
common life is but ons link of that chain Which 


It is certain that many patriots are ſtill to b found 
in this country and altheugh ſome of their ſchemes 
may happen 10 be overthrowp,: they ought t be held 
in the higheſt eſteem by all. choſe Who iſt well to 
their. narural, rights and privileges: Lord Howe 
moyed, chat a bill might be brought in to enable his 
majeſty to augment. the pay off the naval officers, 

which, at that time, Was tho ſmall for their ſubſiſt - 
ence. This motion wag ſupported by all thoſe who 
wiſhed well to the brave men, who undergo ten thou- 


ſand hardſhips which others never feel. But ſtill it 


was oppoſed by the miniſtry ; for although the pe- 
tition delivered by lord Howe, in name of the naval 
cers, was cohceived: in the moſt modeſt terms, 


no regard was paid to it. It was ſaid, that the bation 
could not afford them any more; ſo that whatever 
their merits might be, yet, when it was conſidered 
at there was an utter impoſſibility of complying 
with their requeſt, they ought to reſt ſatisfied... 
Indeed, the arguments made uſe of by thoſe who 
contended for ſo equitable an act, were far ſuperior 
to thoſe made uſe of on the other ſide; and we will 
venture to affirm, that the hatdſhips ſuffered by 
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naval officers are of ſuch a nature, that no rewards 


can be too great for them. Were but a few of the 
articles of Iuxury taken away, and, in room thereof, 
the ſame money given to reward and encourage thoſe 
brave men, who venture their lives for our ſafety, 
the nation would receive an additional honour, 
A motion was then made, that the houſe ſhould 
reſolve itſelf into a committee, to enquire into the 
propriety. of foreigners being connected in our trade 
to any paris of the world, excluſive of Europe. 
This motion took its riſe from the following cauſes, 
namely, the power granted to the lords of the admi- 
ralty to ftop all ſhips which are not wholly the pro- 
perty of Britiſh ſubjects. It was proved, by the evi- 
dence of ſeveral witneſſes, that ſome ſhips had been 
detained at Graveſend a whole month, for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe part of the cargoes belonged. to 
foreign merchants, The reſult of all this was, that 


* 
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leave 88 to bring in a bill to remedy the evil 


It is @ maxim in the-law; of nature, that juſtice 


ſhould be freely adminiſtered at the expencł of the 
whole community, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be done 
| for the preſetvation of the whole and it will often 
happen; eſpecially in latge communities, that an 


innocent perſon may be accuſed of crjmes, thrown 


inio a priſon; and brought to a ee trial. It is 
true, he may; ftom a variety of circumſtances, be 
able to prove his own innocence; yet, when the jury 
has acquitted him, he cannot be diſcharged, in many 
parts of England, till ſuch time as he Has paid certain 
fees to the gaoler. Long: indeed; had this practice 
| been a diſgrate to the nation; till, about forty yrars 
| agoz the eity of London, at the inſtance: of baton 
| Thompſon, their recorder, ſer the example; ofi dif 
| charging every priſoner, without fees, as ſoon as he 
was acquitted by the jury, The noble generoſity of 
| the citizens of London was hot, however, adopred:by 
| mo who, more wu diſtant counties. - yo pro- 
viſion was made to defray the expences of keepi 
| the felons in priſon; ſo that cis were — 


| of ſome poor men lying a whole year in Baolz be- 


cauſe. they could not pay their fees. To remedy an 
eyil of ſo glaring a nature, a/ bill vas brought in to 
oblige every county to make good all the deficiences 
incurred to the 1 keeping the | priſoners. 
To the honour of the preſent age, let it be here re- 
| embered; that a bill, formed by the heart of cha- 


=» ( || rizy; and ſupported by benevolence, paſſed with the 
their fellow-ſubje&s ;, buy it is too true to be denied; almoſt unanimous conſent of the houſe. In conſe. 
| quence of this humane reſolution, the priſoner who 


: 


An fees. The verdict of the jury ſnall make 
tree as if he had never been in priſon; he may 


| 


relief in the article of 


3 


— 


| a treatiſe, whercif he proves, that all bodies or ſo- 


| 
| 


cietjes, whether politieal or religious; have a right to 
impolſe ſome fief on thoſe who join with them. Now: 
8 5 ms, this applies to the eſtabliſned church of England, 
| yet ſuch was the malevolence of thoſe in office, that || which, as a national inſtitution, has heaped emolu- 
ments on its miniſters, and, conſequently, has a right 
to impoſe ſome; teſt by which their orthodoxy may be 
known. It is different ith reſpect to the difſenters , 


they do not enjoy any of thoſe emoluments, nor can 


bill to relieve t 
a warm oppoſition, and, in the end, was rejected. 


that attracted the notice of the houſe, and; undoubt- 


and women, but even children, are employed; and 


it may, with the utmoſt propriety, be ſaid to be the 


ſtaple commodity both of Ireland and Scotland. In 


both places, this uſeful art has been brought to great 


perfection z thouſands of uſeful ſubjects are employed 


in it, and therefore any thing to promote or injure it 


becomes a national concern. But, notwithſtanding 


this braneh of trade, it ſeems to ſuffer in common 
with every thing elſe. The reaſon is obvious to any 
think ing perſon; for as the poor are, in general, em- 


10 it is neceſſary that proviſions ſhould be cheap, in 
| | | | order 
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is now acqui ted muſt be diſcharged. without paying 


Dmmo from the bar to his own family without being . 
cements all; the, bodies in political ſociety; ,--:| I in queſtion, or detained for any fres uhatever; his 
impriſonment being conſidered as a great puniſnment 
after his innocence 149 been proved. LD ENS A012; 
We have already taken notice, ihat both church 
men and diſſeniers had —_ to-parliament for ſome: 
rel ſubſeription; and although. 
|| their requeſt was rejected at that time, yet they both 
; renewed it afterwards. To a liberal and enlarged 
mind, it will appear, that there can be no medium 
in this affair between the churchmen and the diſſen- 
ters, Dr. Tucker, dean of Glouceſter, has written 


they be admit ed to execute the duties of a civil office 

till they have taken the ſacramental teſt. Theſe con- 

ſiderations * wy ſtrongly with the houſe, and a 
to relieve the diſſenters actually paſſed by a great 

; mazoricy 4 but, when ſent up to the lords, it met with 


The ſtate of the linen trade was the next object 


edly, it is a ſubject which requires the utmoſt atten- 
tion. In the manufactures of linen; not only men 


the vaſt advantages ariſing to the community from 


| ployed in the different branches of that manufacture. 


—— — — 
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order that our merchants may be able to ſell: their I be ſaid in favour of the emigrants,” that they aN 
goods at foreign markets, at a lower price than our rational. areatures : they: ave! oppreſſeck m the mot 
neighbours. -But the preſent: increaſe of luxury has || cruel manner by thoſe landlotds! whoſe fibAiſteate 
induced out nobility. and gentry to raiſe the rents of || depends on their honeſt induſtry: they. eMIivite the 
their eſtates, and, conſequently, che neoeſſary pro- ground: with the utmoſt care: they think tb b g ub 
viſions, have been enlarged in price at the ſame ame, || their childret uſeful members of ſoeiery ; hut 0 
ſo that the poor could not live by the prices of their f ſooner do they þ reap: the: froirs/ of ehe trth; Froth 
W 50 Doro mint I which they expect. an adequate reward; thit they Bra 
The importation of foreign linen was much in- that ever: that property which they laid but id WAI. 
fited-on by thoſe who had the intereſt of their country || lowed, and nothing is luft for themſelves: Can th 


at heart; and ſeveral propoſals were made, that no then be blamed for leaving that-conntty-whith'dehi 


of che moſt fertile in Burope, after being torn ig 


the artful king of Pruſſia had in view, was to ſeize 


viſion 


Wich reſpect to the ſtate of affairs on thy cohei. 


foreign linen ſhould be imported. Perhaps no mea - || chem the protection which every fubſrér Ras u right 
ſure could have been more productive of e N vq There cannot, in the eye 07 kümanfty, 
good; but the great misfarrune was; that the foreign be ei reaſon: e ag thoſe emigfations; or 
linens were charged a certain duty, unleſs ſame ſcheme can ryninnyeitſelf prevent them, unleſs all Hatural 
could be propoted to make good the defieienty that || obligations ane to: be trampled on The thing irſelf 
would occur in the public imports ; ſo that the mo- however, 6ughr to be attended & by 'thoſe'who art 
tion was, for that time, throun ou: proprietors of landed eſtates ; for if the wieful-works 
mg pedple ate thus ta be deiven dut of ehe ebtntry, 
nent, particularly. in Poland, and near the Dandbe, where areihande to be foand' ts culvivate the ground? 
nothing deciſive happened during the whole of tis This an a the endy render their eſtstes ef Ac ran: 
year; Many differemt engagements happened; indeed; ner of fervfcty andi that ground: which fight have 
between: the Furks and the Ruſſians; but both Pafties been -cdlcivated av a” modvrate prier will ö che 
continued ſtilb in ſuch an uncertain ſtate, thatꝰ they | datart. At 2} 9 0 10 5 =: e 10 get 3. 9f 1 tod 
ure obliged to act on tho: defenſivei Son preps- In France, fHlotking ebf any impofrafſce ppt 
als; indeed, were made by both parties, towards this Tran. The people in that exfenfive 66th 


done; for; the Ruſſians were hig in their demands, ¶ impoſed upon chem by Levis XI. . that-no!6pp, 
and the Turks were too proud td comply! Theking ems too much for em to bear. Tes Rid 
of Pruſſia, that great politician atid general, ro-whony eontinutd 10 go on inetfleir uſual indcleftt Haniel; 
even. reſt is painful, propoſed; that the wretched! chile the Durch conti d, to be the drudges of all 
kingdom iof Poland ſh uld be divided K ö „into three ee thoſe ho would: employ them. et: 8 4 na 
pats, in the following manner,. That vaſt, extenſive ||| In Italy; the pope pur u Bnaliend' to the order'of 
trad of land, reaching from the Boriſthenes-ro Muſel ||| the Jeſuitꝭ and choſe fathers; who Have 0 Ing 
douys wat to. bd: ceded to the empreſs of Ruff: dorminerfed over the;;conſeiences- of mend are no 
the emperor of Germany: was to-have the fouthern becomb ſol truly, deſpicabfe, that all Hatfofls have = 
parts of Great Poland, from Warſaw to Cracovia, ¶ refuſed them an aſylen, except the Ring of 'Pruffta, 
and from thence to the confines: of Hungary. All who has, ar alt times mgde! religion” ſubſervient td 
that part af Poland which reaches from Warſaw palitits. 95 . „ e ehe NE r 76.05 Eg #1 1 þ 
along the Oder and Viſtula to Danezick, and after. A. D. 199141 We Have already ſeen in what 4 
wards 3 of che Baltie Sea, were to be trouhled couqirion our colonies were; ind, ow ing! 
given to the king of Pruflia. 'Thus'a nation; 6ne || ferm to be drawing towards that erifis, Wich will 
either! conne& them ' with 'the inother! country, 0 
erase ſuch diſturbances as wilt not be eaſfly redreſſed. 
Tie pärliament met on the rwenty=AftlF of Jahr 
ary, aud the king, in His ſpeech from” the tHrone! 
| recommended to them. to take into their ſetidus con- 
|| fideration che ſtate of the eolonies, ho ſeemed to be 
trade to Peterſburgh through the Sound, and to all —_— ting to throw off all ſubjection to che Britiſh 
the other mercantile ſtates in Europe. This was one ||| government; He told them, that the moſt falurary 
of the boldeſt ſtrokes that could have been ſtruck; avs had: been treated with-contempr, and public acts 
but in all things the king of Pruſfia/is ſueh a mafter ||| of patliament had been deſpiſed, as if tie) had been 
in politics, as well as the art of wür, that nothii 2 mandates of ſingle perſons: that the colonies 
ſeems too difficult for him; the univerſe icſelf is hot were little better tha itt a. ſtate of rebellion and 
capable of ſetting bounds to hit ambition, althouyf: chat; uneſt ſome vigorous" meaſures were uſed to 
his advanced years ſeem to threaten à decay of nature; ||| force them tovobedience, allt laws would be trampled 
During the whole of this year, vaſt numbers of under foot, 'and' the regularit) which töck place 
ple emigrated. from Scotland, and the north of ||| among the different ranks of e 
ngland, to ſettle in America. Y to an ingetuous; ||| more rerurri/ to- its original ſtate of confuijon: Te 
rational, think ing perſon, this emigration-of tlie pe ple concluded: by recommending to them the ſtate of the 
from the / mother -· country to cho Clones mel use | gold coin, Which kad ſuffered muell by- chel illicit | 
the moſt alarming aſpect. It is an indication( of the ||| pratices:'of wicked perſons, and hoped rfity"woult 
approaching ruin. of a ſtate ; and: nothing is more: Put ie on aſolid foumd ation. . 
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pieces by inteſtine diviſions, was to become. the pro. 
perty of three mighty ſovereigns who had no right'to 


— 


— 
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neceſſary; chan that thoſe in power ſhould make a ||| When che commons had” returned tö their" own' 


proper enquiry into the ſources: from whence ſuch}; houſe, ſtrong debates enſued upon the words of the 
miichiefs flow. It is a certain fact, that the madnefs ¶ addreſs” which ſhould be prefented® to” HIS majeſty. 
of "raiſing the rents of ſmall farms has reached even ¶ Thoſe: in the intereſt of the court infiſted, chat! an 
tothe barren mountains of the highlands of Scotland; ¶ implicit acknowledgment ſhould be made, thanking 
and, unleſs ſome ſtop iS put to it, the conſequences + his. mazjeſty for his paternal care of the nation and 
will prove very fatal at laſt. It is not reaſonable toto promiſe-that every: reaſonable meaſure flioul be 
ſuppoſe, that people who work hard for a ſubſift- complied with. On the other hand, it was urge:{ by! 
ence, vill givè more money, as the rents of an eſtate i|| thoſe in oppoſition, that the colonies, ſo far from. 
or farm, than the fruits of the earth will pay. What being in. a ſtate of rebellion, were only contending, 
man in his right ſen'es would run himſel ls deve | for the- enjoyment of thoſe rights and privileges 
to his landlord, while, at the ſame time, he is under which belong to all men in common as members of 
an indiſpenſible obligation of making a proper pro- ¶ ſociety: that the mother: country had no right to taxi 
Go his family? It is an indifferent matter to theſe emigrants, unleſs-a' confent to that meafure was 
people where they thrive, whether in America or- firſt had and obtained from cheir own repreſentatives 5 


Fngland; and it is certain, that in both places the that the colonies were not regularly, nor in any ſenſe 


n 
— 


ſame effects may be produced: « This, however, may whatever reprefented in the ritih parliament; and 


therefore, 


4 
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therefore, till ſuch time as that legal repreſentation qj out of Europe, the houſe of Auſtria would become 
took place, no taxes could, in yuſtice, be impoſed || too formidable, and Ruſſia would —_—_— into the 
upon them. As to the affair of the gold coin; it was [| German empire; ſent ſeveral. of | rhtir-mbſt experi- 


(laid they) a great-hatdſhip to the honeſt, induſttious || enced officers to inſtruct the Turks in che art of war: 


trading part of the nation; and that the miniſtry || Continual oppoſition made theſe barbarians. wiſer 
ought, before any thing of that nature had been || than, before they ſaw the abſolute, neceſſity they 
propoſed, to have laid down ſome rational plan were under of having fecourſe to military diſcipline, 
which the public would have been indemnified. || and the regular order of the Ruſſiang enabled them 
Such were the butlines of the arguments made uſe of [| to. take the field in a much better mainer than they 
by both parties; but the queſtion being, put to the | had hitherto done. From this eircumſtanee alone we 
vote, it was carried by a get majority in favour of may naturally infer; that the longer the war-conti- 
the court. f Mie piii ue ad gnigy: I: AUES between theſe contending owers, the; more able 
The grand object which the governmefit had in | the Turks: will be to oppoſe I + Ruſſians. ; Indeed, 
view, was to reduce.the colonies to a ſtate, of obedi- || the; cliniate bears hard againſt the latter; for it can- 
ence, and convince them of the: eceſſity they were || not be ſuppoſed, that men brought up in the cold 
under of being ſubject to the mother - country and [| deſarts of Ruſſia can reliſh the ſweets df a warmer 
therefore 2 bill was brought in of a very coercive || climate; without being reduced to a ſtate of effemi- 
nature. Some perſons: in the town of Boſten had J| hacy. Thus we find that the climate of ancient 


. 


tea; and as this was an act which infringed. on pri- againſt the Ruſſians than the army of the Turks 
vate property, it called aloud for an exertion of che If nor is this to be wondered at, when ue conſider that 
power. Accordingly an act paſſed to remove ¶ Greece has often enervated thoſe, who conquered it. 

the cuſtoms from che town: of Boſton, tp quarter a Nor was it better with the Ruſſian fleet; for al- 
W Pe le, and to block um their |} though, the ſailors were kept under che ſtricteſt diſci- 
harbour by ſeveral ſhips. of war. It is not yet cer- | pline, and had been inured to many hardſhips, yet 
tain what: will be the effects of this act, but it is to | na ſooner did they come into the Mediterranean ſea, 
be hoped that all theſe diſputes between the mother- than they were ſciaed wich many diſeaſes to which 
Net 180 I indeed, have been ſent them from time to time; but 


plundered a ſhip which 64 ſent from England wich J Greece, the now ſeat of wan has fought more ſtrongly | 


* 
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Many important affairs were; diſcuſſed during this {till they have never done any thing of real import- 


ſeſſions of parliament; particularly one for the regu- ¶ ance, nor have they been anle to ſeeond the; operations 
lation of all acts by which foreigners are to he natu- ef. the army by land. The Italian ſtates have ſill 
and uncircumſeribed, that many bad uſes have been I o .country,has prevented them ſrom receiving the 
made of it by deſigning perſens. Ho: remedy an neceſſary ſupplies. There is no doubt but the Ruſnlans 
evil attended with ſo man deſtructiue conſequences, will, in time, become as expert ſeamen as any other in 
a new la has been eſtabliſhed, by: which n foreigner ¶ Europe, but ſtill it gequires ſame time before that can 
ho is naturalized call: eng che prixilsges of "A f bs brpught about, Their. beſt offieers are not natives 


Britiſh ſubject, unleſs be reſides: in the country. of che cguntt ys ad gonſequently, it canhot be ſup- 


The gold coin bas alſo been attended do with the Fiete will wich to promote ics. intereſt in th 
atricteſt care, and there d reaſon d hope that, in a dame. manger as. if they were immediately connected. 
[ſhort time, all the evils; complained of Will he re- Their naval diſcipline has alſo ſome. remains of bar- 
dreſſed. Affairs of ſo much importance can have no barity in it, which, at all times, muſt give offence to 
connection with any party hatever, and, ſo far us a geperous mind; for hat man would deſire to ſee 
are promoted for the general good, they become I his, fellow creature puniſhed in ſuck a manner as; is 


* wice m the, whole: 5 Seryithing br which the | hacking to humanity ?, 88: Tie bine $07 Ev 
notice of government; and where remedies can be between the Turks and Ruſſians; and there is reaſon 
a8 have taken place on the continent of Europe their creaſures 80 gary on the wam but the Turks. in 

during the beginning of chis ea. {| conſequence; of their internal reſources, will be able 
„ Wben che war began between the Turks and to tire them out.. 


Ruffians, Europe in general vas filled -with-a notion ||| It is true, the Ruſſians have made ſome bold at- 


that it would have ſoon. terminated in fayour of the tempts, ſinee the commengement. of che preſent year, 
latter but choſe who are converſant with: hiſtory, ¶ in order to force their Way towards, Conſtantinople; 


and acquainted with the revolutions which took place ¶ but that appears in chimerical light, eſpecially as _ 
in, this lower world, will not pay much regard to both the ſeaſon and the climate war agaiaſt them. 


ſuch a conjecture. That the Turks were but little Had the European princes conſidered their own inte- 
acquainted with the art of war when the Ruſſians || reſt, they would all: have joined in ſupporting the 
kitk oppoſed them, is certain; but Kill, it would be || Ruſſians in the preſent war becauſe, in conſequence 
very improper to infer! from thence, chat they muſt || of the Turks being driyen out of Europe, the whole 
always remain in the ſame ſtate of ne Ne- trade of the Mediterranean would have been laid 
ceſſity brings hidden principles to life; and ſome- || open to them, and the haughty Ottomans, who have 
times it will happen, that the moſt illiterate bgrba- || ſo long domineered over their neighhours, would 


n 


rians will, in conſequence of oppoſition, acquire || haye been forced. to acquieſce in that, ſimple propo- 


knowledge of what they deſpiſed before. This was || fition, that there is ſuch a thing as the law of nations, 
the caſe with the Turks, who, in the groſſeſt ſenſe of || by which all civil ſocieties ought to be regulated, 
the word, being ſlaves to ſuperſtition, could not bear || and by which every individual ought to make his 
the thoughts of receding from their ancient cuſtoms. || proper claims. Ry 

Their janizaries declared, that as their country had j| The Britiſh miniſtry have been very active in pro- 
been firſt conquered by their ſabres, therefore they || viding for the ſafety of our fellow ſubjects who are 
would defend it by the ſame means. But nothing in || ſettled, or have buſineſs to tranſact in the Eaſt- Indies. 
the world could be more ridiculous, eſpecially as It had been long complained of, that the ſervants of 
they had fire-arms to encounter; and therefore it the company, at their principal ſettlements, had acted 
was neceſſary that ſome blow ſhould be ſtruck at the in a very oppreſſive and illegal manner, nor indeed 


— — 


root of their prejudices. had any code of laws been made for their ſecurity. 


The French, ever willing to take part with the || The vaſt diſtance from Englard rendered it difficult, 
enemies of Great-Britain, and, at the ſame time, || and almoſt impoſſible, far any perſon to obtain re- 
fearful leſt, in conſequence of the Turks being driven I dreſs. It was therefore reſolved on in council, that 


remained jealous of them, and the diſtance from their 


— — ü 


another chat 8 may e er diſtribute 00 all 


| Juſtice, | The ſalaties of che judges being very large, 3 ls acts to lis ſubjectt were bf a borpL.arby 
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— is ſupported by bone 
—=—takes upon him the — * of 85 allied Sal 


— ſollicits aſſiſtance for che em Tee 


—marches into German by e 
— is joined 1 Ede pres Eugene 1 44 
| ———obtains. a it Blankeim 329 
returns to Eagland. * receives the thanks: if botk bouts | 
HE of parliament ? 
CO a grant of the manorof W ooditock ; - it 
ns.the campaign, and obtains ſeveral vitories | 3531 

— tains a victory over the French at Ramillies 19 
———-defeats the French at Oudenarde ee 1855 
——takes the important fortreſs of Lille * = fog 145 id. 
——drives the French from Mons 5 1 ee 3 

| ——diſpoſſeſſed of all his places eee e e 


Claudius, the emperor, is perſuaded to ks "PTY 
leaves Gaul, and lands in Britain 
— purſues the Britons 


ives the command to Plautus and returns to > Rocks - ibid. 


Conſtantine, the emperor, his elevated character i 111 
———diyides Britain into four provinces | 2 ibid. 
his death ibid. 
Cooper, Aſhley, earl of Shafiſbury 1 = 10" 
— one of the cabal ATED: ibid. 
is made chancellor 34x67. cw 
—joins the oppoſition -, ibid. 
———deprived of the great ſeal SLING 478 
——propoſesthe bill of — VF 
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age 
— from the piles of pitkdeatok © the een . 
—iooins in the Ryc-houſe plot 2 | +. 483} 
' ——eſcapes to Holland i Sg | 1 4 
Cranmer, archbiſhop, accoluit of kim | 228 


nne the divorce between Henry vm. L. ad Catherine 


of Arragon : 229 
 m— ſtrives to 18 50 the refrain = 231 
5 0p ſes the ſix articles | 235 
Q aauſes the hible te be tranſlated oa os Ar 236 
|.» =——intercedes for hard Cromwell n 237 | 
© — writes a letter to Hen 23 
goes on with the tation” but is along 97 Candlarr 242 
is appointed one of the uardians to Edwatd YE „ 
*=— propoſes m tate meaſures, 254 
'——oppoles giving the crown. to E ed te, 1 
committed to = Tower 5 258 
——ſuffers martyrdom 2 35 nal you. 264 
Crevelt, battle ôf 5 | eee 637 
Cromwell, Thomas, prottes ai tevurmiton | 431 
D ereated vicar- general! 5 b 
7 —— oppoſes the ſix articles 3 236 


* ropoſes a match hetween 1 bee and Kin of Cir ibid. 


i is affeſted and ent! | to DINE dl 


—— beheaded 1 e 
bis character 5 * . 
Cromwell, Oliver, nen under rare on 0 
2—=—defeats prince Rup ert Ll 0 463 | 
—=—ſupports the Indepe act VV 405 
8 —=—his boldneſs in the houſe of commons tha | 
new models t 3 army ko n PIN ON 
i=—defeats che e of N Lentkatipten and Alperles m gn ; 
407 
— takes all the ſtrong forts i in the bulk of Eng wa, 7-400) 
is artful üdüudk 4. e e eV he's a *. 8 = It ; 
| —-marches the army throu . L ondon e e ee | | 
Ea remarkable dialogue einde kim ang! lord od, 419 
——propoſes the death of the Eing . 421 
——defeats the Scotch army under duke Hamilton" —— 
—=-marches the army 4 ſecond, to Eigen NY is eh 2 230} 
| reduces Irelang 7 >a 
——defeats the Scots at Dunbar . 1 FFF 
and at Worceſter © * 439 
——ceftroys the royal intereſt in Scotland. hs 440 
; ——diſſolves the Parliament = ft 443 


ſummons a new parliament \ out of the 105 egs of t 


| —is declared, rotector Ry * 
equity f his government 11 
his death and character wo 
Cromwell, Richard, his weaken 9% a 
_ "Cruſades, accoun of 1 ts 5 
Culloden, battle of . am 08 
2 Wo e 
AN ES, account of, page 36 
den rabages committed b . . ibid. 
a great fleet of them arrives in We SRC! | 
TE gre and burn Wincheſter... | , ibid. 
—are defeated with {laughter . . - ibid, 
arrive again in great numbers ibid. 
commit the moſt horrid birbarkiies.. | ibid. 
murder the nuns in the abbey, of Coldin ary 38 
—— defeated and brought into ſubjection by Alfred 40 
great ſwarms of . invade e 43 
——ſcize on Northumberland N be 
make themſelves maſters of England,” „ 
Deny, Henry, lord, account o 273 
leaves England and returns to e ibid. 
— is married to Mary, queen of Scots , ibid. 
—murders David Rizzio 274 
——barbarouſly murdered. | ibid. 
rwentwater, earl of, rebels 557 
——1s taken prifonenrnrnrn 1 . 
——impeached by the commons 559 
——pleads guilty, is condemned and executed | 570 
Deningen, Ho of BC III 608 
Diera, a Saxon kingdom 0 
Drake, Sir Francis, account of | 285 
——ſcizes a large treaſure from the Spaniards 25 286 
— is ſent a ſecond time to the Weſt-Indies 291 
—— deſtroys the Spaniſh ſhips in their own harbous 296 
——returns to England with a great booty © ibid, 
— defeats the Spaniſh armada 298 
attacks the city of Liſbon bbid. 
Druids, account of thghemm wo = 
——their tenets, and ſacred groves 2 
— their temples ibid. 
— their final deſtruction 24 
Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, his death and charatter 299 
Dunſtan, an account of 9 
———his bigotry and ſuperſtition ibid. 
———— to eſtabliſh celibacy among the GR übid. 
his brutal behavi iour to his ſovereign | ibid. 
——is baniſhed the kingdom ibid. 
— is recalled and promotes a revolution 48 
——pretends to work miracles ibid. 
— made prime miniſter ibid. 
——uſurps the government of the kingdom 50 
bis death ; 51 
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x ADBALD ſucceeds Rikelhert & on We throne of Kent 

. converted by Laurentius 6 f _ 

t-Anglia, en om of a 32 
Edgar, ng, raiſes a tebellion A i becker Edwy 48 
——aſeends the tlirone of England | ibid. 

| ——increaſes his navy | ibid. 
A undertakes a v ge along the coaſt of tend libid. 
——his ei pattialiry to the ones N ibid. 
his diſſolute life 49 
——=murders his favourite Ethelwald | ; ibid. 
——marries Elfrida ibid. 
is death and character ibid, 
Edge-hill, battle of | PERO | | 
Edmund J. crowned king Fo WT 45 
|| ——invades Northumberland 5 1 

——reſtores tranquillity in his ee _ ibid. 
——is barbarouſly murdered did. 
nis character ibid. 
Edmund II. crowned king of England eee 
———Gdefeats Canute | 7 . 8 ibid. 
A ooncludes a peace e 3 
re e „ 1. 
— is character (big, 
Fdred crowned king of England - | 2 
——defeats the Danes . an ibid; 
bis ſuperſtition _ | . nie MN 
——<death and chatatet CO NY I bid. 


Edric, the traitor, account of By 
Edward the elder aſcends the throne 2855 


——&drives Ethelwald out of the Kage, ibid. 
——rebuilds ſeveral cities and churches 1 © 
——— defeats the Danes and the Welſh „„ 
— is death and character 9 „ 
Edward the martyr crowned king b Duviſtai 50 
—— murdered at the inftigation'© of Elfrida ibid, 
Edward the Confeffor, aſcends the throne 5 58 
——his cruelty to his mother e 


——looſes the affections of his people by ceemrging foreigners 


——calls a parliament to meet at Glodeeſter 3 | ibis 
is unnatural behaviour to his queen. "ibid, 


—— pardons earl Godwin; and baniſhes the fora bend . 
——aſliſts Malcolm once more to reeover the crown of Scotland 


—defeats the Welſh © rr 0 
——rebuilds the abbey of Weltmintter | 55 ibis, 
—— his death and character e. . 
Edward I. aſcends the throne 5 e 
be defeats the, Welſh and makes FERC 40 bog er 12 
=—eurbs the arrogant power of the great barons 5 
——marches a ſecond time againſt the Welſfi 
 ——ſabdues them and puts all their bards to death | | Hik 


hie horrid cruelty to the Jews | 
becomes umpire between Bruce and Baliol, chef 1 | 


the crown of Scotland 1 id, 
——=pretends to have a ſovereign avthority over Scotland 129 
B—his wars in France 130 
—treats Baliol, kin bg of of Scotland, with erde Mat N 
—ſubdues Scotlan ibid. 
— trips the Scots of all their records * ibid. 


——— he quartels with his clergy and forces them * obedience 1 
—his expedition i into France 
———his cruelties to the Scots 


—— oppoſed by the famous Wallace ibid. 
D calls $ parliament at York where he chan the 7 
charter 95 1 8 
a efeats the Scots at Falkirk R _ 
his barbarous execution of Wallace 1 34 
j1 —— ſends the earl of Pembroke to Scotland 135 
— matches for Scotland, but dies in nn ibi 
his character ibid. 
Edward II. ſucceeds His father | ibid. 
—— he diſguſts his ſubjects by his Atgchnent to Feen 1 6 
—— marries the daughter of the King of France ibid, 
alls a parliament be "Ibid. 
———remonſtrances againſt his favourite, Piers Witten 4 1 3 ö 
——raiſes an army to opꝑoſe the barons ibi. 
—advances againſt the Scots ibid. 
——— defeated by the Scots at Bannockburn 2 38 
is hated by his people | 1 
—— his queen enters into a conſpiracy againſt Him | ibid, 


he embarks for Ireland, but is driven on ſhore on the coaſt 
of Wales 


——i taken priſoner by the barons, who commit him to Kencl. 


worth- caſtle ibid. 
— is forced to reſign the crown ibid. 
— is cruelly murdered 141 
—— his character | ibid, 
Edward III. aſcends the onus Mee, 142 
—invades Scotland FO. T0 
—— puts Mortimer, the favourite of his at to death 
——confines the queen-dowager his mother for liſe bit | 
— —reforms many abuſes 14 
— reſolves to ſet Edward Baliol on the throne of Scotland ibid. | 
— defeats the Scots at Duplin ibid. 
——defeats the Scots at Halidown-hill ! 
——marches to Perth in Scotland 145 
———C@ncludes a treaty of peace with the Scots I 146 
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claims the crown of France page 147 DH 2. gued with the monks page 45 
— is liberally aſſiſted by bis parliamen ah | e miele by. Ol t of his kingdom . 
———embarks For 22 and Defeat dere fleet e e inſulted WA 1 Nn of Cir! 
— —beſieges Tournay | wid. ] ——ill-rreated © aan rant os © ibid. 
returns to England -—— ſhuts himſelf up N louceſter Te | ja: 8 1 
makes ſome Scans to his pune bis death and character 211 - Ibid. 
——— Obtains large ſupplies | - ibid; Eg bert unites the ſeven = of a e nds ; 
——Trenews the war mga Cog Q 1. 5 175 — _ of England AER 
Arrives at e, where he knights n II eee: anes wg Go * 
——beſieges and 1 city of Caen 125 | ——his death and character uf 
——zdvances to Poiſſy | ibid, ||| Eleanor, queen, eſpouſes the eaſe of heron er 
orces a paſſage over che Somme 452 » account of 11 
ales poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp at Creſſy ibid.] ——marned, to 14 | „„ as 
——defeats the French with great ſlaughter _ il 5 j| —— marries kin Ed | 
——conſequences reſulting therefrom _ did. N. e to place 1 her ſon an che . „ = 
his army defeats the — at Durham 1354 [— procures the muqfler of king Edward ü bid. 
——he takes Calais „ | '——builds monaſteries to atone 1 n , 
——inſtitutes the order of the Garter | "dx | Tiens, her marriage to king Edwy I: 4. 
—ſets at liberty wor king of Scotland Sg 158 ——cruelly uſed by Odo, archbiſhop of 1 
 ——invades France a IE _ ._ ibid, || ——murdered by grdęr of that prelate | 
——— marches through that kingdom 7255 159 Elizabeth, queen, aſcends the 1 26 
- ——croſſes the Pyrenees . ibid.] —— fate of parties at that time ibid. 
T ravages all France 160 [ — ber great wiſdom and age hong 268 . 
— he falls into a ſtate of dottage | ibid, || ——takes the neceſſary ſteps. to | ation bid. 
bi death and character ibid. || — ber magnificent entry into 1 - bid. 
| =—account of his children N 161] — meets the parliament, and you her a! 10 the a 15 
Edward IV. aſcends the throne We {193 f aboli 17 
A eſeats queen Margaret's army near F bene ibid. || ——concludes treaties of peace with France and Scotland 26g 
returns to London, and calls a putamen 5? — os ——aſiſts the lords of Scotland to bring about the POE 
bis many cruelties ; 5 bo: 108, | | 
RY" oo parliament wr his title . Kiki & . it [e, the + French auxiliaries out 4 e . 
becomes enamoured lady lizabet a7 E — is erat eon an 
—marries her * 15 4 195 | ——intere mon in fin kad of the F reach ba. 
——offends the earl of Warwick, who. bad placed} him on the ||| ——ſeized wich the ſwall- pon ge 
e a throne 8 : | 19 b —i e marry, © or appoint a ſuccellot * Irin LE DI” 
raiſes an army 2 oppaſe „ | i its the —— of Nr = ts 5 273 
is defeated, and a to ſeck ies. in Flande \ 196 f| ——P n marriage 23 queen of Scots | _ Ibid. 
arrives at Bru 5 ibid. ö the univerſity. of O 1 S, 5. . 9257 
——lands again in England b 197 | ——arbitrary gx N to ber parliament „ 
—marches for London 5 ibid.] ——refuſes an interview with Mary queen of Scots —Y 
—defeats and kills the earl of Warwick. at mans. ibid., | —— interferes in the diſputes between: the nobles of Sod 
—defeats queen Margaret at Log il . 198 and their queen ibid. 
hands in France 8 a great army 199 end commiſſioners to York; to confer with the queen of 
—=makes ſeveral wiſe laws 200 | Scotland eee 
15 ——heaps favours upon his wife's Ales ibid. —commits the duke of Norfolk t to the Tower. IT Tt ibid, 
is guilty of ſeveral acts of cruelty and ibid.] ——is in great danger fram the papiſts 2279 
— procures the murder of his brother Ws, ee of Clarence ibid, [ —oppeles à further re ormation  _ 289 
is amours | idid, ber arbitrary proceedings againſt members of pliner? ib. 
=—=his death and character 5 to "Ibid. nit the proteſtants in Flanders _. 2382 
his children „ ihid. | ——-ſends the earl of Eſſex to li land 8 5 9 5 mo 
Ivy Edward Y; ſent for from Ludlow-caflle, Ae his father tied 201 NN. ends an ambaſſador to the court of 8 | 1 
——ſent to the Tower by order of the duke of Glouceſter | ibid. calls a new parliament, who grant her 4 e 
i barbarouſly Na 203 | ——enters on a treaty of marriage with the duke 0 "Ahjou i ibi 
Edward VI. aSends the throne in room of his father 245 || — ſends Sir John Perrot to I Jand : 289 
——promotes the reformation - : bY | —— ir danger of being aſſaſſinated by Wr 290 
——appoints viſitors to enquire into the ſtate of bien 8 : ends Sir F rancis Dr ake to the Welt. | _ 291 
enters upon a war with Scotland 242 —— ſupports an army in | ie Low Countries „.) 
—— his arms are victorious ibid. I ——-defeats Babbington's plot | 2 
great debates among his counſellors ibid. —ſends commiſſioners to try Mary * of Scot „ hid. 
—repeals ſeveral laws made againſt proteſtants ibid. — ſgns the warrant for her execution 295 
——enaQts new laws in favour of the reformation 248 || ——pretends to be affected at her death 295 
grants the revenues of chauntries to the colleges ibid, ][ ——writes to the king of Scotland on that be ibid. 
——-makes ſeveral alterations in the form of PR worlip and || ——prepares to oppoſe the Spaniards : waa 
SE diſcipline | ibid, [| ——reviews her army in perſon” on horſeback * 297 
continues the war againſt the Scots ibid. | '—— encourages the men e 
-aboliſnes the fix articles ſet out by his father a | ——orders public than kſgivi givings, | Sora me ia 
———proceeds ag againſt his uncle the duke of Somerſet ibid. [ ——-ſends another — to the el lade 6: 6 n 29þ | 
| on the book of common prayer | ibid. | —>-afliſts Henry IV., of fragen 38 
. ——ſigns a warrant for the execution * a woman who denied —treats the puritans with great ſeverity | Rn. wa 
IS the divinity of Chriſt . | her fleets victorious” * e 
——ſuppreſles ſeveral rebellions | 250 ——— heaps great favours on the youn earl of ler 302 
— is diſtracted in his councils by EYE miniſters 252 | ——writes a remarkable letter to Eſſex 1 + 
—— makes ſeveral laws for promoting commerce 253 [— he ſends him over to Ireland = "bid. 
— conſents to the execution of his uncle | ibic | ——forms an allianee with the king of France 30 
— is ſeized with the meaſles — 464 —— ſupports an army in Ireland at a great expence | 307 
——appoints lady Jane Grey his ſucceſſor ibid. Rl, a fleet to the coaſt of Spain ibid. 
—grants a commiſſion to Judges to draw a het LL * lady ——fte links! into a deep melancholy e 308 
Jane's ſucceſſion TS | ——declares the king of Scotland her ſucceſſor | bn. 
ies of a conſumption 5 | ibid. er death and character | I : ibid. 
——his character | ibid, || —— ſtate of the nation at that E 
Edward, prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black, knighted by || Eſſex, earl of, fails for the coaſt of Spain 22985 
is father 151 [ ——behaves with reat bravery nr ares 
his noble behaviour at the battle of Creſſey 153 || ——is ſent to aſſiſt Henry IV. of France 299 
| — into Guienne 156 || — fails to Cadiz, and attacks that city | 301 
netrates into the heart of France ibid, [| ——his unbounded ambition 303 
A urrounded by the French 157 || — i made commander in chief of the navy | ibid. 
——takes the king of France priſoner ibid. |} — becomes a favourite of the queen 302 
his noble and generous behaviour to his captive ibid, ||] —— his great imprudence 303 
returns to England, and is received with great ſplendor ibid, || — offers ſeveral affronts to the queen ig. 
— marries the counteſs of Holland _ 5 ———- ſent over to Ireland * ibid. 
created prince of Aquitaine i bil Da dvances to Ulſter againſt the rebels 304 
— fixes his reſidence at Bourdeaux ibid. |} ——nters into a conference with Tyrone 7 ibid. 
—marches into Caſtile idid. || —his conduct gives great e offence to the queen ibid. 
eſeats a great army, and 1e Peter on the throne. of || is put under an arreſt | ibid. 
Caſtile | WR calls ſick, but recovers ibid, 
——contraQts ſickneſs | ibid. —i brought to a trial 2 ibid. 
—his death and character idid. ] — is degraded from his offices . 3 
Edwy aſcends the throne = 47. || ——writes a letter to the queen, and retires to 0 eu ibid. 
—warries Ethelgiva ibid. —correſponds with the king of Scotland did 
| —inſulted by Dunſtan ibid, [| ——ingratiates himſelf with the puritans ibid. - 
\ | | 
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1. N 
—— forms A conſpi iracy againſt the queen at's 
nter 8 23 wih two updred men nt Sb ibid. 
— is ſeized and brought to his trial . 306 
found guilty and executed . bid; 
again Freon: 2 bei 
es Nun m Ibj 
———defeats the Danes YR bid, 
— his death and charafter 2 8 56 
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page 401 
—oin⸗ the Scottiſh army near York WT 2 
——defeats prince Rupert | 
TR commander in chief of te, way *. de 05 
iament 
puts the arm e proper N 1 idid. 
encamps at Windſor N 
-—— marches to Taunton NC Sl ol ibi 
returns towards Oxford dad bid, | 
——defeats the king at Naſeby 98555 408 
-——=Leiceſter ſurrenders to his egos army ibid. 
———takes Bridgewater by ſtorm 7 4 it N 
takes Sherborne caſtle : ibid. 
reduces moſt of the weſtern d 410 
—takes Exeter, and ſeveral other towns. ibid. 
——deſpiſes flattery 413 
i concerned for the ſafery of the king 415 
-———endeavours to bring the p 1 ande — 
Falkland, lord, - aer 15 
— his remarka le ſpeech ... | | id. 
min ibid. 
Faykes, Guy, employed to blow uf che PI KEEN, vr 314 
i detected, and makes a full diſcovery... 6/1: GAG 
Ferdinand, prince, takes upon. him * m of ene 
arm 1e BJ 
——defeats ths French\at Crevelt | {orien nant; iba. | 
attacks the French at an 645 
——defeats the French at Minden, and obtains 2 grout + vary } 
.— defeats the ner e Watbourg | 555/209 1c Bf | 
——penetrates into Th args 1 „ 0 
———defeats the F rench at llage called Werls 7 651 
Felton ſtabs the duke of Bucking ham 114800 347 
eudal law introduced — William the Conqueror . 1775 6 | 
Fitz-Arthur, his behaviour et the burial 41 _ 
eror © $9 
Teles, Tram of 1 848 
HOO battle of 5 . | | 517 [ 
IAVESTON ; Pie, his 8 n 
becomes ch e rage an pr ibid. 
— party formed againſt panes Ci e nid. 
— is ſent over to e FEE ibid. 
returns to Bnglan | 11-48 
— is put to —_ by the 8 2 So e et Abi. 
George I. aſcends the throne of ſß:ñ 652 ; 
7 ne d eee 
sch miniſtry .. 553 
—his Saen ibid. 
« 3 Nr wah in 0 . 556 
l — diſturbed by a xe 547 
A acquires the utchies Mee, and Verden 550 
—arreſts ambaſſador ibid. 


is threatenec with an invaſion «S Charles XII. of cler 561 
A iſputes concerning the South-Sea Company | 


—great diſputes FOO: rights of the der. der | 


. E 17 a new | pc PUR $55 
—iiſcovers to them a con 
— ends circular letters to the l of Oxford and 


Cambrid 557 
the loed-chancellor Macclesheld to be proſecuted, bid. 


ö —— gives his ſiſter in marriage to the kin 
e IT 


is deatli and character 
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—orders the 10 
'——ſets out for his German dominions | 568 
— its out Sed fleers 8 474 E 
See n Ibid, 
cor cends the throne J ; 
— becomes a patron to the royal hoſ] 4 at Greenwich 373 N 
reat debates concerning the conduct of the minim i | 
s mach led by Sir Robert Walpole | 15 
—great oppoſition made to his meaſures 4576 | 
| bike a civil government in Gibraltar 577 
D ceceives ſeveral inſults from Spain FO 1811 ' 
great diſcontents in the nation ibid. 
— acts bill brought in "i | 528 | 
gives his aſſent to the gin- | 
— with _ ſeverity againſt the. city of Edinburgh 589 
—— diſagrees with his ſon, the prince of Wales COWS 591. 
—his queen dies 592 
—declares war againſt Spain 597 
is generonſly aſſiſted by the commons ibid. 
— ſends a fleet to the Weſt-Indies 598 
' ——ends commodore Anſon to the South - ſeas $99 
——reſolves to aſſiſt the queen of Hungary 2 
is miniſtry loſes ground among the people 503 
——engages the French at Dettingen 608 
 —ſupports a fleet in the Mediterranean 611 
changes in the miniftry 615 
—— is troubled by a rebellion at home 619 
— it is defeated, and the chiefs brought to juſtice 6²⁴⁰ 
——renews the war in Flanders 921 | 
 -—concludes a treaty of _ at Aix-la-Chapelle | 
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| les an army of oblereion in Hevonet MS 
—appoln ts*prince Fer and 'of 'Brunſwigk te che command 
ends a fleet againſt Cher rbutg | 639 
-———eſtabliſhes a ſettlement at VE, al, i Afries 640 
—ſend: an ho French 045 
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is ſtrong attachment to che why of Pruflig | | 648 

— ſtate of learning in hie rei | 151 8 
ad ore III. aſcends * throve a 
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—ſends ati army and fleet to take the Havaunah | = 
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